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PREVALENCE OF POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

R(/^'rts from the liciilth officers of vStates for the four weeks 
ended DeccMiilier 24, 1927, show decreases in the luiiiiher of cases 


of poliomyelitis as follows: 

( a. vs 

Week De(‘(‘mb(M’ .*L 1927 _ JQ.') 

\^’e(‘k ended Dec(‘nil)er 10, 1027 __ _ Itili 

Week eijd<‘d Dec('nil)er 17, 1927 US 

W(*(‘k eiid('d L)(‘ceinl)er 24. 1927 So 


Twenty-four of the cases reported for tlie week ended Deceinlxu* 
24 were in the Pacitic Coast States. Massachusetts reported 11 
eases for tliat week, Michigan and New York each reported o cas(‘s, 
Texas reported 6, and IVni syh ania 4 cases. No othei’ State reported 
more than tliree ease's of polioinyeditis for the week. 

A comparison of the reports for the wt^k ended December 24, 
1927, with those for th(‘ corresponding wi'eks (,f the years 1925 and 
192() show^-i that poliomyelitis is more prevale/)t than it usually is in 
December The following table is baseal on re'ports from 42 States: 


We('k (aided 
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ALASTRIM AND SMALLPOX POTENC Y OF SMALLPOX 

VACCINE 

HYCUENIC LVBOKATOm IM LI LTIN NO. Hi) 

Hygienic Laboratoiy Bulletin N(o 1 19, coniaioing tw'o pajiers 
wdiicli will 1>(‘ of interc-t to lu'alth idli will soon l)e issued. It 
will !)(' on sah' l)y the Superintendep* of Document^, (io\ernment 
Printing Office, at ‘>5 c('iits p(*i cojo 

llu inmndiolofilcal tdationshlp of ttladtlnf and tnild ^mal/foj'. By 
James P. Leake and John N. Foi'C(' Hygienic Laboratory Bulleiin 
149. 

This paper presents the results of some experiments which tend to 
show' th(' identity of an eruptive disease jrtvvaleiit in tropical America 
with the mild smallpox of the I'liited States and (^anada. This 
disease travels under a variety of names, >uch as varioloid varicella, 

77-15:;* 28 1 (Ij 
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alaslriin, Kaffir milk pox, Sanaga pox, the Australian disease, Cuban 
iteh, Philippine itch, and so on. 

In order to lest the relationship of alastrim with mild smallpox, 
a considerable number of experiments vs ere perfonned upon monkeys 
and rabl)ita. As a result of these immunological tests the authors 
conclude that the fact that a definite cross-immunity exists between 
alastrim and mild smallpox, and between alastrim and vaccine virus, 
is additional evidence of the identity of the two diseases. 

A nifthodfor esfiinatmg the potency oj smallpox raccine. By John N. 
Force and James P. Leake. Hygienic Lalioratory Bulletin No. 140. 

It has been held that the potency of smallpox vaccine is self-evident 
in use and that \accine of low potency, by the natural process of 
selection, would be forced off the market. Unfortunately, this has 
not proved to be the case. Many vaccinations are performed without 
adequate observation of the results and ]>]iysicians have had to be 
content to accept a considerable percentag(‘ of failures in vaccination, 
notwithstanding various methods of vaccination. 

In this paper the authors devote attention to the vaccine itself 
rather than to the manner of administering it, and describe a method 
of estimating its potency. As a result of thc'ir experiments they lay 
down the criterion that a smallpox vaccine of L h potency, when 
diluted I to 1,000, should produce a confluent eruption on from 90 
to 100 per cent of the vaccinated area on the back of a rabbit and 
wdien diluted i to 3,000 the decrease in confluence should not be ovTr 
20 per ceni . They state that a vaccine satisfying this criterion should 
produce in all previously unvaccinated persons a liicular vesicle 
measuring at least 7 mm. in diameter on the sev onth day when applied 
undiluted to a circle of the exposed derma measuring 2 mm. in 
diameter. 

THE EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE 

Official Report of Resolutions Adopted 

{Acta Final) 

The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference initiated its work 
indhe city of Lima on October 12, 1927, at a formal session presided 
over by the Hon. Pedro Jos6 Rada y Gamio, Minister of Foreign 
Relations of the Republic of Peru, who made the opening address. 
The delegates of the Republics represented in the conference made 
appropriate responses, and the temporary chairman of the confer- 
ence, Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Sold&n, delivered the closing speech of 
the session. 

The first general session of the conference was held on October 13, 
1927, Dr. Carlos Enrique Paz Sold&n, temporary chairman, presiding. 
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In conformity with the rules and regulations, the delegat/Os pro- 
ceeded to elect the permanent president of the conference, and, on 
motion of the delegates of Uruguay and of the United States of 
America, Doctors Gonzalez and Cumniing, respectively, Dr. Carlos 
Enrique Paz Soldan, who had been designated temporary piesident 
by the former conferem^e, held in Habana, was unanimously elected. 
Ill like manner Dr. Baltazar Caravedo was elected secretary general 
of the conference. 

In compliance with the provisions of the second paragraph of 
the second article of the rules and regulations, the selection by lot to 
determine the numerical order of the delegations was etlected and 
resulted as follows: 


1. Colombia. 

2. Honduras. 

3. Panama. 

4. Paraguay. 

5. United vStales of America. 

6. Guatemala. 

7. Bolivia. 

8. Dominican Repid)lic. 


9. Costa Rica 

10. Venezuela. 

11. Haiti. 

12. Uruguay. 

13. Ecuador. 

14. Argentina. 

15. (hiba. 

IG. Brazil. 


Drs. Bolivar J. Lloyd, Bento Oswaldo Cruz, and Alfredo Sordelli 
were elected secretaries of the confenuice. 

The conference resolved to appoint the following committees, 
apportioning the topics of the program among them in the manner 
indicated below: 

The first commiltee, entitled “E\e<‘utive committee and committee 
on credentials,” 

The second committee, entitled ‘^Committee on the Pan Atnerican 
Sanitary Code,” was assigned topics 1, 17, 25, 20, and 27. 

The third committee, entitled ”(\)mmittee on sanitary organiza- 
tion of the Pan American States,” was assigned topics 2, 3, 4, 5, G, 8, 

10, 21, and 29. 

Tlie fourth committee, entitled “(Vmmittee on epidemiology, 
sanitation, and pro])hylaxis,” was assigned topics 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 

11, 15, 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 24. ' 

After a report made by the secretary general. Dr. Baltazar Cara- 
vedo, the conference dednitely a]>proved the credentials of the 
following-named delegates: 

Argentina: Drs. Lnurentino Olascoaga, Nicolas Lozano, and Alfredo 
Sordelli. 

Bolivia: Drs. Adolfo Flores and Adolfo Duran. 

Brazil: Drs. Joao Pedro de Albuquerque and Bento Ozwaldo 
Cruz. 

Colombia: Dr. Julio Aparicio. 

Costa Rica: Dr. Sol6n Ndnez F. 
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C/uba: Drs. Fomando Renseli and Mario G. Lebredo. 

Ecuador: Dr. Luis M. Cueva. 

The United States of America: Drs. Hugh S. Cumming, Bolivar 
J. Lloyd, and John D. Long. 

Guatemala: Mr. Pablo Emilio Cuedes. 

Haiti: Mr. Victor KiefTer Marchand. 

Honduras: Dr. Jorge Callejas. 

Panama: Dr. Jose Guillermo Lewis. 

Paraguay: Dr. Isidro Ramirez. 

Peru: Drs. (^arlos Enrique Paz Soldan, Sebastian Lo rente, Bal- 
tazar Caravedo, Daniel E. Lavereria, and Julio (\ (^astiabuni. 

Dominican Republic: Drs. Ram6n Baez Soler and Alejandro 
Bussalleu. 

Uruguay: Dr. Justo F. GonzMez. 

The United Stales of Venezuela: Dr. Emilio Oclicoa. 

The conference unanimously resolved to d esignate as honorarv 
presidents the (^hief Executives of the nations rcpieserited. 

There ^vere accepted in subsequent sessions, Dr Julio (\ (Vslia- 
burii as delegate for Nicaragua (that country ranking 17 m numerical 
order). Dr. Guillermo Angulo Puente Arnao as delegate of Haiti, 
and Mr. Jaime G, Bennett as delegate of Co-in Rica. 

The Eighth Pan American Sanitary (''onferoiu'e dibCiKsCil arid 
adopted the following motions, resolutionb, and com entions, namel\ : 

1. The American delegation, assembled in Lima on the (xauiJon 
of the convening of the Eighth Pan American Sanitary ( Vmieremx', 
express their thanks and appreciation to the lYcoideiil ol th(' lie[)uhl]c 
of Peru, the Honorable Augusto B. Leguia, for the splendid niMiii- 
festations of hospitality which he has shown them and loi tlie extraor- 
dinary progress which has been made in the establishment, luhienally, 
of the basic principles of hygiene and sanitation in the lii‘])nblic of 
Peru during his administration. 

2. Tlie American delegation, assembled in Lima on tlie occasion ol 
the convening of the Eighth Pan American Samtai v Gonicience, 
extend a vote of thanks to the president of tlie (‘onferenee, ]*rol. 
C^irlos Enrique Paz Soldan, for the laudable manner in which he has 
directed the debates and the work of the conference, and to tlx* 
organizing committee for the splendid organization eifected, and 
request that this vote he transmitted to the C'haneellcry of Peru. 

3. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference appro\es tl>e 
following: 

Memorandum Concerning the Interpretation of the Pan American Sanitary 

Code 

By dangerous or contagious disease, referred to in the latter part 
of article 4 of the Code, is understood all diseases of an epidemic 
character. 
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Ijet it be understood that the obligation to notify ‘^adjacent 
eountries^’ means all of the American Republics, 

With reference to article 9, it shall be understood that the sanitary 
measures referred to are to be applied to vessels from the infected 
area. 

In the interpretation of articles 11 and 80, it is understood that 
article 11 refers to the scientific definition of an infected area and 
article 30 to the standard prescribed by the Pan American Sanitary 
Code which the sanitary authorities should follow. 

Where article 29 reads “autochthonous cases” this should be 
understood to mean one or more cases. 

That in the interpretation of article 85, it is understood that a 
“clean sliip” is one coming from a clean port of class A or B, which^ 
during its voyage, has not had aboard any case of bubonic plague 
(including rodent plague), cholera yellow fever, smallpox, typhus 
fever, or any other disease of an epidemic character, and which vessel 
has strictly complied with the requirements contained in this C\)de. 

Concerning article 41, inset 5, and article 44, inset 8, wrhich refer 
to human or rodent plague and to smallpox, respectively, it is under- 
stood that there is no objection to the application of the measures 
which the local sanitary authorities may decide upon in each case in 
view of the special circumstances. 

That in cases of doubtful interpretation of the articles of this 
(^ode which refer to the application of sanitary measures to vessels, 
consideration shall be given to the actual conditions found on the 
vessel in preference to conditions at the ports where the vessel has 
called. 

4. The Kighth Pan American Sanitary (\)i Jereuce reminds all 
the signatory powers of their obligation to adopt the model bill of 
health to which article 10 of tlie (V)de refers. 

5. The Eighth Pan American vSanitary (inference suggests to the 
signatory or adhering nations the expediency of naming in all ports 
of entry an official body who-^e duty it shall be to determine the 
diagnosis in doubtful cases of contagious disease. 

6. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary (^)nference recommends to 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau that it undertake to interest 
naval architects, and commercial organizations engaged in building 
or operating vessels, in the rat-proofing of vessels, this to be done in 
the interest of the organization concerned. 

7. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference recommends to 
the Governments of the American countries the construction of rat- 
proof wharves — that is to say, wharve'k of steel and cement— and 
also that the freight in warehouses be carefully el(‘vated 1 foot above 
the floor and placed in separate sections in order to leave free spaces 
for easily giiarding against rodents. 
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8. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, considering 
that mortality statistics constitute the fundamental basis of our 
knowledge of the sanitary conditions of the peoples of America, 
especially recommends that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau en- 
deavor to put in operation as soon as possible the plan suggested by 
the Pan American Scientific Congi*ess, assembled in lima in 1924, 
namely, that it take appropriate action to the end that all the coun- 
tries of America which have not already done so adopt the classifica- 
tion of the causes of death now in use in the United States of North 
America (convention of Paris of 1920), with its methods and pro- 
cedure, in the compilation of statistics, in order to be able to deter- 
mine in a systematic manner the comparable mortality rates of the 
different countries. 

9. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, considering that 
the idacing of sanitary inspectors on vessels, both on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific' coasts, has proved of benefit in facilitating the application 
of prophylactic measures in the case of vessels calling at infected 
ports, rec'omracnds to the Governments of the American Republics 
that such inspectors be so placed by any country desiring to do so, 
and in conformity with its laws and regulations governing the case. 

10. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Confcjcncc very respect- 
fully requests of the signatory Governments the faithful observance 
of articles 3, 4, and 5 of the Pan American Sanitary Code, whi(*h 
constitute the basis of international defense against epidemic dis- 
eases of a grave character. 

11. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference declares that 
habit-forming drugs constitute a grave danger to the future of the 
countries of the American Continent because of their easy dissenii- ^ 
nation and their pernicious effects on the race, and recommends to 
the governments of the different States the organization of social? 
defense against habitr-forming drugs, establishing repressive, fiscal, 
therapeutic, and prophylactic measures on the following bases: 

(а) Reduction of the cultivation, manufacture, and sale of nar- 
cotics, limiting their use to therapeutic necessities and in accordance 
with the regulations of the sanitary authorities of each countiy, 
which shall fix the penalties incurred by infractors; 

(б) Reporting of addicts and obligatory treatment in special estab- 
lishments under restraint, supported by the State and in charge of 
medical specialists; and 

(c) Prophylaxis should also be carried on by education and anti- 
narcotic propaganda. 

12. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference reiterates its 
adherence to that principle of reform of governmental procedure 
which will prepare the State for the adoption of a definite public 
policy in matters of hygiene, and declares that only by the establish- 
ment of a department dedicated exclusively to medico-social problems 
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is it possible to make effertivo to the fullest extent a national or inter- 
national policy of hygiene and sanitation; consequently, it is recom- 
mended that those Governments which have not yet done so should 
create a department or ministry of health. 

13. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference again leaflirms 
that, for the eradication of liuhonic plague, it is necessary to study the 
complex local problems that its endemo-epidemic (‘haracter offers in 
order to determine with precision the factors whicli contribute to its 
genesis; 

That while these investigations are being made, the camjinign 
against plague should tend to a realization of measures of security 
against rodents, particularly the rat-proofing of vessels, of dw (filings, 
and, in general, all temporary or permanent habitat ion^ of man 

The conference recognizes that the destruction of rats (uin and 
ought to be continued without cessation, in the hope of reducing their 
number and subjecting these rodents to biologic control ; 

That to protect man against the spre?id of buboni(* plague, uich 
biologic control may be usefully employed; and 

That this work ought to be done by a central supervising agen(‘y. 

14. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary (Vmference, with the 
object of determining the development and extent of intestinal 
parasitism on this (\mtinent, recommends to the sanitary institu- 
tions of the countries of the Pan American Union that they send 
reports of such works as are officially recognized as impoi’tant to the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, which will undertake to outline the 
geographic distribution of the ^ arious intestinal para'^ites of America. 

15 The Eighth Pan American Sanitary C'onferonce recommends to 
the American Governments that they cooperatt dv me, ms of hn\«, 
decrees, or resolutions in campaigns throughout the entire (\)ntinent 
fogainst venereal diseases, and most respectfully urges said Govern- 
ments to endeavor by these means to lessen prostitution 

Tliat there be established tree otiicial clinics for venereal disease, 
provided with a complete stock of medical siqiplies, where tin* jiuhlic 
mav find treatment v'ilbin its reach, in order that hv thb niea'-ure 
the spread of venereal disease may be restricted 

10. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary (\>nlcrence. bcairing in 
mind the participation of the Governments of the \merican Uopublics 
in the International Sanitary t\)nfer('nce held in Paris m dune, 1920, 
to revise the International Sanitary Convention of 1912, is of tlio 
opinion that the Pan American Sanitary Bureau sliould assume and 
fulfill the duties and obligations of a regional agency for the collee- 
tion of reports of communicable disease* and for the transmission of 
those reports to the Governments affiliated with the Pan American 
Union and to the Office International de Hygiene Publicpie of Paris, 
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17. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, in view of the 
progress attained in the combating of tuberculosis in the different 
countries and of the experimental methods of immunity now em- 
ployed, recommends to the Governments that, through the inter- 
mediaiy of their sanitary institutions, they periodically send to the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau all data relating to vaccination 
against tuberculosis, it being the duty of said bureau to summarize 
the results leported at the next meeting of this conference. 

18. The Eightli Pan American Sanitary Conference suggests to the 
American Governments that they consider the question of prenuptial 
examination as an adjunct to the prophylaxis of venereal diseases. 

19. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference declares that 
the health and welfare of the laboring class is intimat/ely related 
to the public health and to the economic development of a country, 
and that the losses sustained in industry as a result of associated 
disease (‘ause serious harm to the nation, diminish the actual output 
of labor, and, above all, are a detriment to the future growth and 
development of the population, uinlermining its health, for whi<*h 
reason the conference recommends to the different countries of 
America the necessity of establishing special agencies within depart- 
ments of health which shall have charge of e\.jjy thing relating to 
sanitation in industry in order to place laborers in the best possible 
environment consistent with their mental and physical capabilities. 

20. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference declares that 
alastrim, so long as its nature is not definitely determined, shall be 
considered, in so far as international sanitary measures are con- 
cerned, the same as smallpox. 

21. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference recommends 
to the American countries that they establish a mutual interchange 
of all rules, regulations, laws, and sanitary orders, and of all authori 
tativo reports that may be of interest to other countries, sending 
copies of them to other Republics and, likewise, to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 

22. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, in view of 
the evident desire which exists of holding meetings from time to 
time of the officers and members of the Pan American Sanitary 
-Bureau, as occasion may require, resolves: 

(a) That meetings of these officers and members be held in Wash- 
ington, on call of the director and at intervals of 1 year to 18 months, 
as circumstances may require; and be it further 

Resolved, That hereafter the actual and necessary expenses and the 
traveling expenses of the members of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau may be paid out of the funds of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, including a per diem dxuing the period of the conference, aiL 
expense which shall not exceed $10 per day, United States currencyj 
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(6) When, in the discretion of the director, a member or representa- 
tive of the Sanitary Bureau is required to perform any official duty 
away from his place of residence, the director is authorized to pay 
out of the funds of the bureau the necessary traveling and other 
expenses of said representative member, including a per diem, as 
provided for in paragraph (a) whicli precedes, during the time in 
which he is not engaged in travel. 

It is understood that salaiies shall l>e paid by the government of 
the member or repre'-entative. 

23 The Eighth Pan American Sanitary t^onferonco resolves that, 
in view of the evident necessity for more direct contact and more 
perfect interchange of information between the sanitary authorities 
of tlie American Republics, there should be established, and tliere is 
hereby established, the poskion of traveling i-epresentative, and the 
immmbent slndl be a membdibex officio of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and shall bo appointed by the director from among the 
members of tlie public health services of the various Republics for 
such peiiods of time as the director may deem necessary for the 
service of the bureau. 

24. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference recommends 
for the study and consideration by the ninth conference the subject 
of hospital organization as administered in America, and suggests t/O 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau the expediency of preparing a 
systematic compilation of data obtained from sanitary authorities 
coiK'erning the status of hospital administration on the American 
(yoiitinent. 

25. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, because of 
the importance of the subject and in view of the favorable results 
which have followed the application of modern ntoasures, especially 
Pasteurization, for the safeguarding of milk, and considering the 
reduction in infant mortality and also tlie reduction in mortality in 
general which have followed the utilization of such measures, recom- 
mends to the various Covernments that the matter of the safeguarding 
of milk and the scientific measures for rendering it safe be considered 
as of paramount importance. In order to secure, in the shortest 
time possible, the reduction in the number of cases of the various 
diseases that may be conveyed by milk, it is recommended that the 
Ninth Pan American Sanitary Conference undertake the drafting of 
a model law for the safeguarding of this important food. 

26. The Eighth Pan Amcrioau Sanitary f^onfercnce, having taken 
cognizance of tlie proposed rules and regulations concerning the safe- 
guarding of milk wffich the special committee appointed by the 
Peruvian Government has prepared, takes pleasure in declaring 
that, from a scientific point of view, they fulfill the requirements of 
safety. 
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27. Tho Eig:hth Pan American Sanitary Conference reiterates its 
recommendation that in departments of health there be constituted 
a personnel trained in the work of health and sanitation and selected 
on the basis of the most perfect fitness, and that there be provided 
the stimulus of legitimate and gradual promotion in said career, 
and at the same time recommends the establishment of institules 
of hygiene and social medicine for the accomplishment of this object. 

28. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary (Wference insists on 
calling the attention of the American Governments to the expediency 
of continuing the campaign against alcoholism in the manner best 
adapted to the requirements of each country. 

29. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary CVmference suggests that 
for future conferences the Pan Ameri(*an^anitary Bureau solicit from 
the Governments of the signatory coiinlfc^s a list of subjects of special 
interest - a list which should be received by the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau at least IS months before the meeting of the next 
conference. The said bureau shall examine and classify the sub- 
jects proposed, formulating a program of the most important topics, 
judging from the number of countries that may have submitted them. 
This program shall be sent to the Governments for their considera- 
tion at least one year before the meeting of tue ninth conference. 
On holding the ninth conference, each delegate shall read a r6sum6 
of not more than two pages of ordinary paper on the topics of the 
program which may interest him, without i)rejudice to his sub- 
mitting complete observations on the same questions, which observa- 
tions shall be delivered to the oflice of the chairman of the conference. 

30. The Eighth Pan American Sanitary Conference, having in mind 
that certain countries of America are gi\ing marked attention to con- 
ditions concomitant with their courses in pul)lic instruction, including 
such subjects as (1) the hygienic conditions found in school buildings, 
(2) teaching metliods, (3) sanitary inspection, recommends to all 
Governments tiiat, considering the social and economic importance 
of school hygiene in gt'neral, they send to tlie Pan American vSanitar\ 
Bureau one year prior to the meeting of the Ninth Pan American 
Sa nil ary (\)nfercnce such reports and instructions as they deem 
expedient regarding the adoption of measures of reform or of pro- 
cedure relating to the hygiene of schools, to the end that this subject 
may be made one of the topics for study by the ninth conference. 

Additional Protocol Approved by the Conference (Ad Referendum) 

Tlie lalification of the Sanitary Gode shall he deposited in the 
office of tlio Secretary of State of the Republic of Cuba, and the 
Cuban (loverninent shall communicate these ratifications to the 
other signatory States, which communication shall constitute ex- 
change of ratifications. The convention shall become effective in 
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each of the signatory States on the date of ratification thereof by 
said State, and shall remain in force witliout limitation of time, each 
one of the signatory or adherent States reserving the right to with- 
draw from the convention by giving in duo form a year's notice in 
advance to the Government of the Republic of Cuba. 

The conference, in the session of October 19, 1927, pro(‘eodcd to 
designate the seat of the Ninth Pan American Sanitary (Conference, 
having unanimously chosen the city of Buenos Aires, Argentina, as 
the liiPoting place of the conference. 

The conference proceeded to elect the officers and members of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau of Washington, the following 
being unanimously elected: 

Honorary director, Dr. Carlos Knrique Paz Sold^n. 

Director, Dr. Hugh S. Ciimming. 

Vico director, Dr. Mario G. Lebredo. 

Secretary, Dr. Sebastian Lorente. 

Members, Dr. Sol6n Niinez F., Dr. Ram6n Baez Soler, Dr. 

^ Justo F. Gonzalez, Dr. Joao Pedro do Albuquerque. 

The closing session of tlie conference was held on the evening of 
October 20, 1927, Dr. C’arlos Enrique Paz Soldfin, presiding. At this 
meeting Drs. Fernando Rensoli and Luis M. Cueva, delegates for 
Cuba and Ecuador, respectively, and the chairman of the Peruvian 
delegation, Dr. Sebastian Lorente, made addresses, their remarks 
being included in the proceedings of the conference. 

Done and signed in the city of Lima on the 20th day of the month 
of October, 1927, and a certified copy delivered to each of the dele- 
gations for transmission to their respective countries, a copy to be 
sent through diplomatic channels to the Dcpaitmont of Foreign 
Relations of Peru and to the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in 
Washington. 

(Signed) Carlos Enrique Paz SoldXn, 

Chairman of the Conference. 

(Signed) Baltazar Caravedo, 

Secretary General of the Conference. 


THE FOOD OF CULICINE LARVAE 

FOOD ORGANISMS IN PURE CULTURE 
By M. A. Barbeh, Special Expert, United Staten Public Health Service 

In a previous article (1)1 described some experiments oh the food 
of anopheline larvfle where food organisms in pure culture were sup- 
plied to larvae hatched from sterilized eggs. It was demonstrated 
by these experiments that Anopheles may be reared to maturity on 
bacteria alone, infusoria alone, or algae alone, provided living food 
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organisms were supplied them. In the present work I have at- 
tempted to repeat with ciilirine larvae the same sort of experiments. 

The method of sterilizing the eggs of culioines was essentially the 
same as that employed for Anophelefi except that eggs united in 
boats were dissected apart before applying the germicide. Eggs 
were placed on a sterile cloth spread in a tin spoon perforated by many 
small holes. Eighty per cent ethyl alcohol was dripped over the eggs 
for three to five minutes. The eggs were then dried on the cloth to 
insure their floating when transferred to a liquid medium. The dried 
eggs were then placed in test tubes containing sterile nutrient broth 
or sloped agar, a few to each test tube. Larvse hatched from the eggs 
were left in the medium for a time, and those which had apparently 
remained sterile were pipetted to flasks or other larger receptacles 
containing sterile media suitable for the larvse and for the living food 
organisms to be tested. 

I obtained culicine eggs by confining gravid females in cages over 
water or from pools and other waters where egg boats were laid 
under natural conditions. In some cases receptacles containing rain 
water were set out and examined daily in order to obtain eggs the day 
after they were laid. 

The eggs withstood the process of sterilization well, as was indi- 
cated by the large percentage hatching out after treatment. In one 
series where eggs of Cnlex qninquejaficUrtuH were treated for five 
minutes with 80 per cent alcohol and subsequently dried, every one 
of 124 hatched when transferred to broth or agar. Even eggs that 
were so far developed that larvae hatched out wdthin an hour or two 
after sterilization were apparently unhurt by the alcohol. 

A part of the test tubes to which pan’els of treated eggs were 
transferred showed contamination prom])tly, the proportion of con- 
taminated tul)(*s varying in the ilifl’erent hatches. Generally, eggs 
laid in egg boats gave a larger propoition of contaminated cultures 
than those laid separately. 

In many tubes, liowever, no contamination appeared although 
culturi's were kept for wrecks on a considerable variety of media 
adapted for bacterial growth. Eggs or young larva) were tested in 
glucose and serum broth, on and under the surface of various agars, 
in anaerobic as w ell as in aerobic cultures, and at temperatures varied 
to suit different kinds of contaminants. So far as ordinary bacterial 
tests ran show, sterilization was complete. 

Eggs liatched in both acid and alkaline jnedia. Those of C, 
qninquefasciafuH hatched in a medium of pTT 0.4 and one of 9.4; 
of Aede,s aegyptij in pH 0.2 and 8.0, C, quinquefasciatus hatched in 
a medium containing (1.7 per cent salt as well as in ordinary media. 

Oxygen appeared to be essential to the hatching of the eggs of the 
culicine species tested. Eggs embedded in agar or placed in broth 
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recently boiled under vaseline failed to hatch. Moisture was, of 
course, essential; but in some tests hatched on tlie surface of a 
comparatively dry agar, where they reinaiued dormant until wetted. 

Atkin and Bacot (2) have reported experiments w^hcrc the presence 
of living bacteria, yeast or molds proved an import aiit, though not 
necessary, stimulus to tlie hatching of the eggs of pcgypti. In 

my experiments there was no indication that bacteiia promoted 
hatching in either C. qulnquefasciatu^ or A rrgypti, Eggs hatched 
out in water or in clear sterile media as promptly as in (‘ontaminated 
cultures. In a few cases bacteria seemed to eneourage the hatcdiing 
of eggs of A. f^olUcitanSy but they w'ore surely not a IH‘ees^ary stimulus. 
It is true that in my experiments eggs before sterili/atioii usually 
lay for va*'ious periods of time in uonsterile water, in the case of 
^^ripe” egg boats for several days: in other cases they remained only 
a few hours in clear water, where it seems unlikely that they could 
have been affected by bacterial growth acting on them before sterili- 
zation. 

On the other hand, the presenc'e of baideria in heavily contaminated 
cultures or of a thick growth of infusoria, bacteria, or yeasts sown in 
(he cultures did not inhibit hatching. Eggs of C. quinqnefasciatus 
hniched and the larva' lived some days almost embedded in a bacterial 
jji'owth at the liottom of an agar tube. 

Jn a IfiJge proportion of the culture.*^, eggs of C. qvingvefasciatus 
and of A. liat(‘hed within two or three days after they wore 

laid 1. 1 only (uie or two ca-?es, however, did the eggs of Aedes solli^ 
(‘ifa}is hat(‘h in the media in wdiich they were sown. In one scries of 
2S tubes, hatehing oeciiried iii only one, a control in which the eggs 
were not ‘•Icrilizcd and in which the larva' appeared in about 10 days. 
Two weeks after the (‘ggs were sown, bacteria were transferred from 
this (’outrol to seven otluu- tubes of the same batch in which eggs 
remained unliatched and sieido. In all these tidies hatching was 
obseiwecl on the following day, bnl it occurred also in three tubes 
which had not been inoculated with liactoria. Possibly all cultures 
had been alTeetod by a rise in temperature which occurred at that 
time. 

In another scries, eggs of A. soUicifan^ were sterilized and placed 
on moist sterile eartli or sand in test tubes. One month later they 
w’ere viettcd wdth a medium containing 0.7 per cent NaCl. Five 
out of nine hatched. Eggs placed in test tubes without earth or 
sand failed to hatch when whetted with tlie same medium. It would 
appear that a resting period of some dajs favored the hatching of 
the eggs of this species, but a long resting period was not essential. 
The presence of bacteria was not a necessary stimulus. Eggs hatched 
in 0.7 per cent NaCl and in sterilized pool water to which no salt 
had been added. 
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Eg^s of Aedefi ildhavlti and of a Pnorophora (probably horridus) 
failed to liateli although freshly laid and presumably viable. They 
vere placed on a great variety of media, some ^vith bacteria and 
some sterile, and, in the ease of A. thibaulti, some with living algae. 
The cultures wcu’c kept under observation for several weeks. 

As in the case of Anopheles larvae, the presence of living food 
organisms seemed to be necessary to any considerable growth. 
Larvae survived a long time in sterile broth; those of A. quinquejas- 
clatus for 18 days and of A. segypti for at least 12 days. In neither 
case did any considerable growth appear. Orowth in contaminated 
cultures was almost invariably better than in sterile ones. Where 
cultures of bacteria or infusoria were inoculated with the eggs, larvae 
showed better gro^vth than in sterile controls in the same medium. 
The addition of dead microorganisms or of dead organic matter to 
cultures did not materially promote growth of larvae. Eggs of C. 
quingaefasciaius hatched in a medium consisting of 0.7 per cent 
NaCl solution plus human blood cells, but the larva' did not grow 
all hough red blood cells were seen in their intestines. 

Culicines reached maturity in media contaminated with bacteria or 
inoculated with various living microorganisms, and many emergences 
occurred in test tubes of the ordinary size They throve better than 
did Anopheles in small containers containing a rich medium, flut, 
like Anopheles^ th(‘y found more favorable conditions in such con- 
tainers as 250 or 500 cubic centimeter Erlenmeyer flasks, pint Mason 
jars, or large lest tubes supplied with a larger amount of a medium 
l(»ss concentrated but siifHciently rich to grow the microorganisms. 
A vejy favorable medium consisted of algae which had been allowed to 
rot several days at high room temperature, then mixed with water and 
autoclaved. To this was added a small ptu’centage of nutrient broth, 
often introduced with (he larvse and with the living microorganisms. 
The flasks were plugged with cotton and the Mason jars provided 
with a special cover to exclude bacteria. 

The micj’oorganisms used as food for the larvip weie isolated by the 
single-cell method, or, in the case of some of the bacteria, by plating 
out. The alga Scenedesmusj and the infusorian (^olpidinm, employed 
in llie pure cultures, w(ue the same strains as those used in the 
experiments with Anopheles (1). After the emergence of the adult 
culicines the cultures were tested for purity by microscopic exami- 
nation and by transfer of considerable amounts to nutrient media 
favorable for the growth of contaminants. 

A brief description follows of the experiments in which mosquitoes 
bred on pure cultures of microorganisms emerged living and capable of 
flight. 1 must make the same reservation in regard to the purity of 
the cultures that I made in the case of the Anopheles. It is always 
possible that some contaminant may have been present but failed to 
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grow on the test media or may have died out during the development 
of the larvfle. But it is highly probable that the ofl'eetive niioroor- 
gauism was the one originally inoculated and alone found living at the 
close of the experimeni. 

1. Veast. — Fleischmana’s yeast was isolated in pure culture and 
inoculated at the same time with the eggs of (\ quinquefasciafn.^ into 
a medium consisting of a ineat-exlract-peptonc-glucose broth diluted 
with 2 parts of water. About 10 cubic centimeters of the medium was 
contained in a test tube of ordinary size and kept at high room temper- 
ature. Twenty-two days after the hatching of the eggs one small 
adult emerged. Only yeast appeared in the medium examined 
microscopically after emergcuice and in a test culture on agar. In 
another culture a large amount of pure culture of living yeast was 
added to sterile water. In this the ycavSt cells died or became dor- 
mant. (Jrowlh of larvse was inconsiderable in this medium. Ap- 
parently actively growing yeast cells were more favorable to growth 
than dead or dormant ories. 

2. Bacteria. — A small bacillus was used which had betui isolated from 
a contaminated culture in which Culex territans had emerged. The 
medium, consisting of rotten algae and water, was autoclaved in 
larger containers; two cultures in 500 cubic centimeter Erlcnmeyer 
flasks and two in pint Mason jars. The reaction of the media in iho 
four cultures was, pll 7.2, 8.0, 8.8, and 9.0. A few cubic centimeters 
of serum broth or of water of condensation from serum agar were 
added with the larvae. Adults of C. quinqnejasciatus emerged in all 
four cultures after 11 to 12 days at high room temperature. The 
mosquitoes were apparently normal; two females from one lot took 
blood when given the ()pj)ortunity. C^ultin-es were tested only 
inicroscopically after emergence, so that there is a possibility that 
^ome species of bacteria other than the one inoculated was pre.sent. 
Here one can he sure only of the fact that the mosquitoes were reared 
on bacteria alone. 

3. Injusoria. — In connection with my work on Anopheles (1), I 
grew AMes icgypti to maturity on Colpidium alone. In the present 
scries I obtained nearly full-grown larvae of this species in a pure 
culture of Colpidium; but in no case did I obtain mature insects on 
uncontaminated cultures of infusoria. In one culture, consisting of 
green grass autoclaved with water and enriched by two ciildc centi- 
meters of serum broth, I obtained a large healthy adult of A. segypti 
where the only contaminant proved to bo a mold, probably a late 
invader and of little or no effect on the growth of the larv.£B. Colpi-- 
dium alone did not seem to be as good a4)abuliim for larvae as when 
mixed with various bacteria. Larvae of C, quinquefasciatus grew on 
Colpidium alone, and it is probable that this species as well as other 
cuUcines could have been brought to maturity on pure cultures had 
a sufficient number of trials been made. 
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4 Algae, — A nonniotilo, imicellular, grass-green alga, Scenedesmus^ 
was employed in all experiments. It grew luxuriantly on nearly all 
media. C, quhuiuefascia^m developed to maturity in a pure culture 
of this alga in a medium consisting of rain water plus about 5 per cent 
of serum broth Of 12 larvae originally placed in this culture, only one, 
a small male, reached maturity. Although algae wore abundant and 
a favorable temperature was employed, emergence did not take place 
until 20 days after tlie hatching of the eggs. A. aegypti, fed on a pure 
culture of this alga, was also brought to maturity in a medium con- 
sisting of rain wat'U* plus serum broth. The single larva originally 
placed in the container, a large test tube, bred out in 16 days. In 
another culture a larva, bred in the same medium, emerged in 15 days. 
Algse alone, even where an abundant growth was present, did not 
seem to be as good a pabulum for culicines as the colorless micro- 
organisms. 

Many adult culicines were obtained in various mixed and con- 
taminated cultures Large specimens of A. guinqiiefasciatus de- 
veloped in six days from the date of hatching on a mixture of infusoria 
and bacteria. In a culture of algfic contaminated with bacteria five 
out of six larvae of C. quhiquefamatvH originally placed in the culture 
reached maturity. The brackish w^ate? breeder, A. svUicitans, pro- 
duced healthy adults in media containing 0 7 per cent NaCl and in 
those containing no more salt than that present in rotten-algse cul- 
tures with or without the addition of earth. They were grown on 
alga? (one culture) and Colpidiiim (two cultures), in all cases con- 
taminated with bacteria 

Of the pure cultures tested, bacteria seemed to funiish the best 
pabulum, but a mixture of bacteria and infusoria, (blpidiiim or 
Pafomecium, seemed to furnish the best medium of all This mixture, 
as well as the mixture of bacteria and algae, seemed to fulfill the main 
requirement— a continuous supply of actively glowing microorgan- 
isms -better than any single food organism 

The proportion of adults obtained from a given number of larvae 
was greater among culicines than among Anopheles^ and gieater in 
A <egypt! than in T. quinquefasciatus, (^ountmg only cultures in 
w}ii(‘h at least one adult emerged, 1 obtained 23 adult 0, qnlnqm^ 
fasciafa^ from 48 larvie, and 8 adult ^1. from 9 larvse originally 

sown ( \)nsiderable variability w^as observed in the late of develop- 
ment of laiwiB of the same age and grown in the same medium. 

Karth, sterilized wuth the media, was added to a number of cultures, 
but did not seem materially to promote the growth of larvse, nor did 
it prevent the development to maturity of larv© of A. aegypti, a 
species in nature rarely found breeding next to earth. 

The success of cultures did not appear to depend on a close adjust- 
ment of the hydrogen-ion concentration. In a culture consisting of 
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rotton-algflB broth inoculated with bacteria, the hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration, ori^nally pH 6.4, rose to 7.2 during the development of C- 
quinquefasciatus to maturity; in another it fell from pH 9.4 to 8.4. 
In a pure culture of algae in rainwater plus serum broth, the pH at the 
time of the emergence of C. qui^nquejasciatus was 5.2. The alga was 
not in an active state of photosynthesis at the time the pH was deter- 
mined. In other series in w’hich A. segypti were brought to maturity, 
the final pH varied from 6.6 to 8.2 in different cultures. 

Nearly all cultures were kept at high room temperature, a tem])era- 
ture more favorable to culicines grown in these cultures than to 
Anopheles. 

SUMMARY 

Eggs of Cuhx quinqyefasciatus and of Aedes rrgyjfli hatched readily 
in sterile nutrient media. Healthy adults of one or both of these 
species were obtained in pure cultures of yeast, of infusoria, of algje, 
and of bacteria, and in various combinations of these inicroorgimisms. 
In addition, adults of the Calex terriiam were obtained in cultures of 
mixed bacteria, and of Aedefi solUcitans in infusoria plus bacteria and 
in alg® plus bacteria. A combination of bacteria with infusoria or 
with alga) seemed to aflord the best conditions for growth. No 
considerable growth of larvae was obtained in sterile nutrient media 
or in cultures provided only with dead organic material. 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATH: 1926 

The Department of Commerce announces that 1,285,927 deaths 
occurred in 1926 within the death registration area of continental 
United States, representing a death rate of 12.2 per 1,000 population, 
a slight increase over the rate for 1925. 

This area in 1926 comprised 41 States, the District of Columbia, 
and 25 cities in nonregistration States, with a total estimated popu- 
lation on July 1, 1926, of 105,170,000, or 89.8 per cent of the estimated 
population of the United States. 

The principal increases in deatl^ rates in 1926 were from diseases 
of the heart, from 186 to 199 per 100,000 population, infiuenza, from 
30 to 41, pneumonia (all forms), from 94 to 103, measles from 2 to 
8, and whooping cough, from 7 to 9. 

Decreases in rates in 1926 were froin'^diarrhoa und enteritis, under 
2 years, from 32 to 27 per 100,000 population, and typhoid an i para- 
typhoid fever, from 8 to 7. 

77453“— 28 2 
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The following table shows for the death registration area in con- 
tinental United States in 1925 and 1926 the number of deaths and 
the death rates per 100,000 population from leading causes: 



Deaths in the re 
continental ^ 

gistration area in 
united States 

Cause of death 

Number 

Rate per lOO.OOC 
estimated 
population 


1026 

1025 

1920 

1925 

All causes 1 

1,286, 927 

1,219, 019 

1, 222. 7 

1, 182. 3 

Typhoid and jiaralyphoid fever 

6. 826 

8,287 

6.5 

8.0 

Mtilaiin i 

2,000 

2, 132 
709 

1.9 

2. 1 

Hinallptx . - 

'377 

0.4 

0. 7 

Measles - 

8,007 

2,062 

2,404 
2, 762 

8.2 

2.3 

Scarlet fever 

2.6 

2.7 

Whooping cough - 

U, 317 

6,948 

8,058 

8.9 

0.7 

Dljdithoria 

7, 830 

7.5 

7.8 

Inllucnra - 

42, KOe 
2, 921 
2, 080 

30, 538 
3, 257 

40.7 

20. 0 

IJiyscntcry - 

2.8 

3.2 

Erysipelas 

2,466 

2.5 

2.4 

Lcthi.rgic cnccplialitis 

1, 490 

1, 030 

1.4 

1.0 

Meningococcus meningitis 

Tubennlosis (all forms) 

1,413 

1,09.6 
89, 26H 

1.8 

1.1 

91, 56S 

87. 1 

86.6 

Of the respiratory system 

fO, 376 

78, 103 

76.4 

75.7 

Of the meninges, central nervous system 

3,7K« 

3, 746 

3 0 

3. 0 

Other forms 

7,406 

7,419 

7.0 

7.3 

Syphilis 2 . 

10, 400 

10, 332 

1,5. 7 

16.8 

Caneer and other malignant tumors ’ 

99, 83H 

96, 604 

94.9 

92.0 

Rlieuinatisni 

4,219 

4, 093 

4. 0 

4.0 

Pellagra 

3, 864 

3, 344 

3.7 

3.2 

J'nahetes inelhlus 

18, 881 

17, 386 

18.0 

16. 9 

Meningitis (nonepidemie) 

3, 219 

3, 415 

3.1 

» 3.3 

Ccrehral hemorrhnpc and softening 

90,832 

87,004 

f'0.4 

84.4 

Paralysis without sjieeitied e.tuso 

6, 732 

6, 920 

5.5 

5.7 

] >isenses ot -t lie heart 

2(K), 370 

191, 220 

199. 1 

18.5. 5 

Disopm'S of the arteries, utheioma, aneurysm, etc. 

23,098 

23,090 

22.5 

22.4 

Pn*m'hilis 

0,901 ! 

0. 070 

6.6 

0. 5 

Pneumonia (>dl forms) . 

107,797 

90, 432 

102.5 

93. 5 

Ko^piratory diseases other than hroriehitis and pneumonia (all 


forms) 

9,202 

8, 876 

8.7 

8.0 

Diarrliea and enteritis (total) 

36. 290 

40,512 

33. 6 

39.3 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 >ears) 

28. 374 

32, 4.60 

27.0 

31.5 

Diarrhea and enteiitis (2 years and over) 

0, 922 

8,062 

6.0 

7.8 

Apt (‘iidieilis and typhililis 

16. 761 

15, 018 

16) 0 

15. 1 

lIciMia, inle'dinal obstruelion 

11,731 

11, 108 

11.2 

10.8 

Curl o''is of the liver. 

7,691 ! 

7, .549 

7. 2 

7.3 

Kc])liiitis 

103,332 

99, 320 

98.3 

90. 3 

Piiei t mil sept leemlu 

6, ,618 

6,097 

5. 2 

5.5 

IdJirperal eames other than puerperal septieeinia. _ 

9, 640 

! 9,018 

9.1 

9.3 

Conj-onil.d malformations and dheascs of early infancy 

76 239 1 

70,158 

71.6 

73.9 

Suieulo 

13,410 1 

12, 495 

32.8 

12.1 

Homicide 

9,210 

8, 893 

8.8 

8.6 

Aieideutiil and uusiiecilled exteinal causes (total) 

82,716 

80, 774 

78. 0 

78.3 

JJurris (conflagration excepted) 

0,487 

C. 375 

0.2 

0.2 

AceidfMital drowning 

6, 6G1 

0, 456 

0.3 

6.3 

Accidental {hooting 

2, 593 

2, 570 

2.5 

2.5 

Accidental falls. 

14, 081 

1 13,804 

14.0 1 

13.4 

Mine IK cidcuts 

2, 826 

I 2, 613 

2.7 

2.G 

Machinery accidents 

2,224 

2, 339 

2.1 

2.3 

Railroad accidents _ 

7,020 

1 6, 778 

f) 7 

6.6 

Collision with automobile 

1,650 

1,206 

1. 6 

1.2 

Other railroad accidents 

6, 470 

6,512 

5.2 

5.3 

Slrect-car accidents 

1,621 

1,030 

1.5 

1.6 

(''ollision with automobile 

464 

498 

.4 

.5 

Other street-car accidents ^ 

1,157 

1,132 

r.i 


Autoinohile accidents (excluding collision with Ailroad and 




stiect cars) 

18, 871 

17, 671 

17.9 

‘17.0 

Injuries hy vehidis other than railroad cars, strwt cars. 



and automobiles ^ 

1, 607 

1 718 

1.4 

1.7 

Excessive heal (burns excepted) 

046 

1, 355 

.6 

1.3 

Other external causes 

17, 573 

17, 476 

10.7 

16.9 

All other defined causes 

117, 278 

114, 419 

111.6 

111.0 

Unknown or ill-defined causes 

18,708 

17, 006 

17.8 

17.4 


1 Exclusive of stUlhirths. 

» Includes tubes dorsalis flocomotor ataxia) and general paralysis of the insane. 
» Includes airplane, balloon, tmd motor-cycle accidents. 
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POLIOMYELITIS CASES REPORTED BY STATES, NOVEMBER 
27 TO DECEMBER 24, 1927, AND CORRESPONDING WEEKS 
OF 1925 AND 1926 

The following table is a continuation of the table appearing in the 
Public Health Reports December 9, 1927, page 3031. It gives the 
cases of poliomyelitis as reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for the four weeks ended December 24, 1927. Reports for the week 
ended December 31, 1927, will be found on page 27 of this issue of 
the Public Health Reports. 

Cases of 'poliomyelitis reported by State health officers November 27~December 24, 
1927 f compared with reports for the corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1026 


Week ended — 


State 

Doc. 

3, 

1927 

Dec. 

4. 

1926 

Dec. 
6, 1 
192.5 j 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

Dec. 

IL 

1 1926 

Doc. 1 
12, 
1925 

Doc. i 
17, 
1927 

Doc. 

18, 

1926 

Doc. 

19, 

1925 

Dec. 

24, 

1927 

S”® 1 

Dec. 

20, 

1925 

Alnbema 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Arizona 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

C 

1 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ralifornia 

10 

2 

2 

27 

6 

4 

22 

3 

3 

7 

0 

2 

Colorado 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Florida 

2 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho - 

1 

0 


1 

0 


1 

1 


0 

0 


Mlinois 

3 

4 

3 

7 

2 

2 

2 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

Indiana 

2 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Iowa 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

Kansas 

! 1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 





3 



4 



0 



Louisiana 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Maine 

1 

0 

U 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Maryland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Massachusetts 

24 

3 

7 

24 

2 

4 

11 

4 

0 

11 

i 1 

0 

Michigan 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 2 

» 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Minnesota 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 

1 

Mississi^ipi 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Missouri 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Montana 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Nebraska 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

New Jersey 

2 

5 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Now Mexico 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New York 

I'J 

8 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

2 

1 1 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

North Dakota . _ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

...... 

0 

0 

Ohio 

22 



11 



6 






Oklahoma 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Oregon 

26 

0 

0 

13 

1 i 

1 

10 

0 

0 

10 

9 

0 

Pennsylvania 

13 

2 

1 

8 

1 1 


6 

1 

1 

4 

! 2 

1 

Rhode Island 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South (.arolina 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 


3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 9 

Tennessee 

3 

0 

1 i 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas 

10 i 

2 


7 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Utah 

1 

0 

0 * 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

O 1 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■0 

0 

0 

Washington 

17 

0 

1 

5 

0 


10 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

West Virginia 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Wyojnlng 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

195 

34 

37 

167 

31 

1 

40 

123 

20 

1 

25 

85 

1 

12 

12 
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PUBUC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The Ventilation and Heating of Factories. II. M. Vernon and T. Bedford 
fts'^isted by C. G. Warner. {J. Indmt. Hyg. 1927, v. 9, 51-60.) From Bulletin of 
Hygiene, vol. 2, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 539-640. (Abstract by P. S. Lelean.) 

“The authors summarize usefully, for American publication, the results of 
their research for the British Industrial Fatigue Research Board (sec Bulletin of 
H 3 "gieiie, v, 2, p. 180). 

“1. Natural ventilation of large workrooms nearly alwa.ys, especially in sum- 
mer, needs to be aided by mechanical extraction of air; natural extraction 
amounts to only 10 per cent of that by fan, and may fall to zero or even be re- 
^erscd. Heating by overhead steam pipes is condemned and application of heat 
beneath the floor is recommended. 

“2. Mechanical ventilation, especially by the plenum (propulsion) system, is 
rapidly being generally adopted owing to its control facilities. Warmed air is 
forced into rooms through inlets of per cent floor area, the inlets being multi- 
ple, small, and low, so that the feet are warmed and the head kept relatively coo 
by the delivered warm air rising to escape by window exits at or above head levcll 
of the workers. 

“3. Practicable ideals may be thus tabulated: 

Summer Winter 
(70° F.) (40® F.) 


Cooling power of air (dry-katathermometer) 6 7 

Air velocity (in feet per minute)— - 100 30 

Air changes per hour 6 2 


“Excess of temperature of air at head level ov« ' that at foot level less than 2® F. 

“4. There is quoted the finding of the New York State Coinmissiou which 
investigated the conditions affect ing the health of school children in America — 
*Tho avoidance of overheating is the primary essential,^ and this dictum, which 
can not be too well known, is Ruiiportod by observations showing that an increase 
of 7° over tlie o];tinuan w’orking temperature of 00° F. is associated with a 32 
per cent increase in time lost b}^ sickness among the workers. “ 

Report of Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, Maryland State Department of 
Health, 1926. 19 pages. (Abstract by 1. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Air pollution, — (1) Hydrogen suliihidc is being removed from coke-oven gases 
without odors; (2) at a reduction plant the diicT gases arc treated in a scrubber, 
all gases passing up through thin layers of excelsior while being spra 3 ^ed with 
water; the gases arc then dosed with liquid chlorine at the rate of 14 to 18 
pounds per day; (3) an investigation wras made into the cfTectivencss of treating 
all exhaust gases from a rendering plant after washing, 50 to 75 pounds of liquid 
chlorine per day being used; (4) carbon monoxide poisonings in a steel plant are 
under investigation. 

New Water Filtration Plant at Wenatchee, Wash. Fred J. Sharkey and S. 
DeMoss. Western Construction News, vol. 2, No. 19, October 10, 1927, pp. 56-58. 
(Abstract by E. A. Rciiike.) 

A new 4 ni. g. d. rapid sand gravity filter plant has recently been constructed 
as the first unit of a plan which provides for a normal capacity of 12*m. g.’d. 
The inttxke in the Columbia River is constructed of reinforced concrete, 39 feet 
6 inches long, 16 feet wide at the base, and 36 feet high. As the Columbia remains 
high only a few weeks in the year the gate control is housed in a compartment at 
the top and w^ater allow^ed to flow over. The intake has inlets at several levda 
and serves as a sand trap. The sedimentation basin is 70 by 130 by 14 feet deep, 
divided into two equal compartments with a mixing chamber in each compart- 
ment equipped with motor-driven agitator. An interesting feature of this basin 
is that the roof slab w^as constructed to allow its use for a tennis court. The 
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filter and head house is built over the clear well, the first floor housing switchboard, 
meters, and high lift pumps; the second, offices, laboratory, dry feed machine 
room, and shops; the third providing chemical storage with a wash water tank 
feet deep above. Four 1 m. g. d. filter unils are provided. Alum is used for 
coagulation. The cost totaled $221,500. 

Recreational Use of Watersheds. C. G. Gillespie. Western Conalruction NewSy 
vol. 2, No. 19, October 10, 1927, pp. 59-60. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

After reviewing recent events in New Jersey where resort owners and others 
succeeded in having a bill passed by the legislature legalizing swimming in all 
waters of New Jersey, the author presents an argument for promoting the reason- 
able attitude among waterworks men and recreational users of watersheds. He 
states that the self-interest of the recreationists will demand decent and reasonably 
clean conditions on watersheds and concludes with the following i^aragraph: 
^‘This widespread recreation development is a new problem upon w^atcr depart- 
ments and upon public officials. It wdll be a mistake to let down the bars, how- 
ever, as long as there are numbers who would become careles.s. On the other liand 
it is my opinion that the greatest good to all concerned will come from a gradual 
raising of tile standards among the recrcaiionists themselves. To such a program 
waterworks men can with profit undoubtedly lend their support.” 

New Orleans’ New Filter Plant. Anon. Public Works, vol. 58, No. 10, Octo- 
ber, 1927, pp. 398-399. (Abstract by W. J. Downer.) 

Plant still under construction; one filter unit placed in operation about first 
of this year. New installation includes eighteen 4,000,000-gallon filters, equaliza- 
tion reservoir underneath filters, 2 grit, 2 lime mixing, and 4 coagulating basins, 
pumps and other necessary eiiuipment. All structures rest on piles. Grit 
basins to be twice as long but same w'idth as previous ones. 

Baffles in coagulation basin are arranged to provide about twice the area on 
incoming side as on outgoing because past experience shows fully 90 per cent of 
suspended matter precipitates in first part of basin. 

Most radical change in filters is new type of uuderdrain system. Advantages 
claimed arc: It places construction entirely al)ove bottom of filter, takes up small 
headroom, gives uniform distribution of wash water, co4s considerably less than 
former type ($1,500 to $2,000 less per 4,000,000-gallon unit) and is expected to 
be less difficult to maintain. Bank sand of aiipioxima ly 0.35 mm. effective 
size and 1.65 uniformity coefficient used. 

The Relation of Endemic Goiter to the Iodine- Content of Soil and Drinking 
Water. R. McCarrison, C. Newcomb, B. Viswanath and R. V. Norris. Indian 
Journal of Medical Research, vol. 15, No. 1, July, 1927, pp. 207-246. (Abstract 
by L. M. Fisher.) 

This study relates only to the classical tyjie of endemic goiter described by 
the older wTiters as occurring in the Alps and other mountainous regions in 
association with cretinism, deaf -mutism and idiocy and which were studied by 
the authors in Himalayan India. 

The distinctive epidemiological characters are: It has its home in high mountain 
ranges; prevails with different degrees of intensity in different parts of the same 
region and at different times; it has made its appearance in new places and dis- 
appeared from others; is especially prevalent in agricultural or pastoral dis- 
tricts, but is also rife in many towns; is commoner among the poor than tlie 
rich and especially among the agricultural laborers; has a seasonal cndemicity, 
being higher in the spring; epidemics may occur among newcomers, such as 
school children and troops; there is a family predisposition; in regions of low 
endemicity it is commoner among females than males while in regions of high 
endemicity this disproportion disappears. 
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Th(‘ freedom of localitie«^ in ex-Himalayan India is related to conditions other 
than the iodine content of their soils. 

Drinking water containing 300 parts of iodine per 100,000,000,000 parts of 
water ha«« not pre\cntod endemic goiter in the presence of a high degree of 
bacteiiolugieal impurity in the w'ater. Bacteriological impurity of ft water 
supply eombin(‘fl wu'lh unh\ gicnic conditions of life of the people is stated to be 
the e'»'«ontial cau-^e of the disease. A deficiency of iodine favors its development. 

Iodine-containing salt or substitutes therefore appear to prevent this type of 
endemic goiter, but under certain circumstances fails to do so. 

Sev(*ral methods of determining the iodine content of soils and water are 
gi\on; also a bibliography. 

Effluent Aerators Control Mechanical Filters. Malcolm Pirnie. Engineering 
Ncwb-Iiccordy vol. 99, No. 10, September 8, 1927, pp. 376--380. (Abstract by 
C. (b ( lille.^pie.) 

The article deseritjes the secondary aeration of filtered water ahead of the 
clear water basin at Piovidence, R. I., West Palm Beach, Fla., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and Rahway, N. J. The available head Vjetween filters and clear well, 
variable according to the cleanliness of the filters, is utilized for aeration to reduce 
(jrbonic dioxide, taste, and odor. Amount of reduction of (X )2 as reported is 
32 per cent, 41 ])er cent, 39 per cent, and (>2 per cent in tho several plants. 

A controller adjusts the nozzle openings to maintain the filtered output. 
At Poughkeepsie the aeration is between the mechanical scrubbing filters and 
final slow sand filters. At Rahw’ay tho wuiter is chlorinated ahead of the clear 
water reservoir and after contact with chlorine for several hours is aerated betw’^een 
the clear water reservoir and a high lift pump niction, taking advantage of the 
fact that th(‘ water level in the former ba^in is usually 10 feet above tha\in the 
latter. Tlie aeration expels excess chlorine, and the wat<r is now free of tastes 
and odors besides being less corrosive. Greater aeration efTicicncy would result 
from w^ashing at a lower loss of head than customary. It remains to be seen how 
far it is reasonable to go to secure the secondary aeration and the additional 
C ()2 .and odor removal. 

Malaria in the Philippines. Walter V. D. Tiedcman. Journal of Preventive 
McdfCinc, vol. 1, No. 3, 1927, pp. 205-254. Translation of an abstract by Martini 
in /eniralhl. fur die GesanJe llijgiene^ vol. 15, August 26, 1927, p. 654. 

In the Pio\inc(‘s of Laguna and Pampanga, endemic malaria occurs in modera- 
tion and is generally more prevalent in tho vicinit \ of tho ri\ ers, in the foothills, 
and along the borders of uncultivated lands. There are seasonal variations in 
the occurrence of malaria, attributable to the dry seasons during which river- 
breeding types such as Anophelca ludlomil and minimus predominate. To 
what extent the ajiparent relapses of cases aic classed as new infections can not 
bo stated; tho possibility often exists. On the other hand, the treatment is 
frequently insufficient. The death rate is not excessive. The deaths credited 
to malaria are too great, since fiequeiitly other causes of death are reported as 
due to malaria. Nevertheless malaria is of serious consequence. Anopheles 
harbirostns, f uligmosus, sinenisj kochiy ludlowiij maculatuSf philipptnensisy tessel- 
latus, suhpictus, wore found, but no tree-hole breeders. On farm la^ds, irriga- 
tion and diainagc ditches were the only breeding jfiaccs. Most species propagate 
without interruption. Only ludlowii and nummus show seasonal fluctuation as 
river breeders. The rice-field types such as A, sinensis arc mostly harmless. 
The people arc readily accessible to the Anopheles because of the type of their 
houses, and carriers are widely distributed. Quinine prophylaxis is only possible 
under military discipline. However, much can be accomplished for the thickly 
settled regions with Paris green and intelligent use of the irrigation ditches and 
at relatively lo.vv cost. For the thinner populated areas, where the malaria rate 
is low’est, these methods of control arc too expensive. 
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The Control of Malaria in Malaya. Regular Loudon Correspondent, Journal 
American Medical Assn.y vol. 89, No. 7, August 13, 1927, p. 534. (Abstract by 
C. H. Kibbey.) 

The Malayan campaign against malarial fever was almost the first begun, and 
has been the most j^ersistent, the widest, and the most successful of malaria- 
control campaigns in British areas —perhaps in the woild. Selangor, a town of 
3,676 inhabitants, is contained in an area of 290 acres, of which 22 acres wore 
swamp and 85 jungle or dense growth. The annual fever death rate stood at 
300 per tliousand inhabitants, as against the Englisli death rate of 11 or 12. 
The swamp was drained and the work of mosquito control was begun. This 
work ^rom 1901 to 1905 cost about $20,000, and during the same period $30,000 
was spent on malaria control at the neighboring town of Port Swettenham. The 
work of malaria prevention in Malaya has progresserl until to-day it has become 
a part of the life of the whole community. The result is that the (leatli rate of 
Singapore has fallen since 1911 by nearly a half. The whole po])ulation of Malaya 
has h^arried the value of the campaign against malaria and has become united 
in supporting that campaign. Laws have been passed imposii^g on every one 
the duty of taking preventive measures in the home. It ha^ })ecome a c‘rime to 
neglect such i)recautions as the emptying of vessels containing water and the 
drainage of puddles or other breeding ])laces of mosquitoes. 

Measures of Outstanding Importance in the Prevention and Control of Malaria. 
M. A, iStuart. IJ. S. Naval Bulletin^ vol. 25, No. 4, October. 1927, pp. 990-1010. 
(Abstract by H. E. Hargis.) 

The occasion for the writing of this paper was the quartering in Olongapo of 
450 marines, nearly all of whom had malaria in about six weeks. Tlie methods 
of prevention and control are listed as: (1) Elimination of breeding places })y 
filling in and drainage; (2) destruction of larvae through oiling, larvicides, and 
the use of Clamhmia affinis; (3) destruction of adult mosquitoes by fumigation 
and capture; (4) protection of persons from mosquitoes by screening and bed 
nets; (5) segregation of nonimmunes from unprotected native villages; (6) medic- 
inal prophylaxis by tlie routine use of quinine. Authorities are quoted on the 
application of these measures and each measure is taken up in detail. 

The Possibilities of Paris Green as An Anopheles larvicide. B. S. Chalam. 
Indian Journal of Medical Reaearchf vol. 14, No. 4, Ap. >, 1927, pp. 8G'7--873. 
(Abstract by L. M. Fisher.) 

Paris green — aceto-arsenite of copper — is also known in Europe as Schweinfurt 
green. In the experiments carried out by American workers no attempts were 
made to remove vegetation. 

Before applying the Paris green, larvae averaged 11.1 per dip. Afterwards 
they averaged 0.5 larvae per dip and the surviving larvae wore very small. Fif- 
teen grains to 10 square yards of water surface are deemed sufficient unless in 
very dense vegetation. The material was applied with unskilled labor either by 
hand or using a hand bellows. 

The Besistance of Anopheles Eggs to Desiccation. B. S. (Jhalam. Indian 
Journal of Medical Research^ vol. 14, No. 4, April, 1927, pp. 863-866. (Abstract 
by L. M. Fisher.) 

Eggs of A. subpictus and A. stephensi were found to be \iable after desiccation 
up to a period of 12 days. They hatched normally and some grew to maturity, 

(Abstractor's note: This study was apparently suggested by Maync’s paper, 
“Notes on the influence of temperature and hujiiidity on oviposition and early 
life of Anopheles," Public Health Reports, vol. 41, part 1, 1926, p. 986. Mayne 
found that the eggs of A. quadrimacidatus were viable after periods of desicca- 
tion up to 16 days, and A. crucians after periods of desiccation up to 21 days.) 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1927 


Suhunary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended December iH/f, 19£7f and corresponding week of 10^6, {From 
the Weekly Health Index, December 29 ^ 1927 j issued by the Bureau of the Census^ 
Department of Commerce) 

We«k ended Corresponding 
Dec. 24, i927 week, 1926 


Policies in force 69, 020, 540 

Number of dealli claims 12, 481 

D(‘atli claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 3 


66, 348, 549 
11, 629 
9. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December 1927, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
until corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Index, December 29, 
1927, issued by the Bureau of the Ce7isus, Department of Commerce) 




Week ended Dec. 
21, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

j Infant 
mortality 

1 rate, 

1 week 

1 ended 

I Dec. 24, 
j 1927 1* 


City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate i 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week 

1926 

Wt'ck 
ended 
Dee. 24, 
1927 

Cone- 

sponding 

week 

1920 

Totnl tfiO ciHo.O 

7,412 

12.9 

» 12.7 

1 755 

^730 

1 <C0 








Albany s __ . 


44 

19.2 

14.0 

3 

1 

63 


02 

19. .3 

16.2 j 

1 9 

10 


White - 


16. 7 

13.1 

1 4 

6 1 


('olored 

36 

2.5.4 

23.6 

r 



Baltimore*^ 

227 

14 S \ 

I.*). 0 

30 

19 

95 

While 

175 

13 

13.7 

26 


103 

C’olorwl 

o2 

22.5 

22.3 

4 


^ 63 

Biriningliani ® 

()() 

15. S 

13.9 

11 

3 ! 


White 

28 

11.0 

9.4 

3 

1 


('olored 

iW 

2.3,4 

2a 8 

H 

2 


Boston 

203 

13.3 

17.1 

1 20 

28 

56 

Briilgeporl - 

38 


0; 

1 

34 

Builulo 

137 

13.0 

ii.4 

15 

14 

03 

f'anibrldgo 

34 

t 11.3 

11.1 

2 

3 

30 

Cauiden 

32 

12.5 

16,3 

4 

7 

68 

('aiitoii- - 

17 

7 8 

U 6 

1 

•) 

24 

Chicago ’ - 

735 

12.4 

11. 1 

71 

77 

62 

( 'Jncinnati 

151 

19.1 

! u.o 

14 

3 

1 85 

Cleveland - 

198 

10.6 

10 4 

19 

19 1 

t 51 

Columbus... 

84 

15.0 

14.8 

5 

• 5 ! 

40 

Di.llas" 

55 

13.0 

10. .5 

6 

White 

4(> 

13.1) I 

10. 1 

5 

3 


('olored-- - 

9 

17.1 1 

13.7 

1 

1 


Dnvton 

40 

11.5 

1.5.1 


r> 

33 

Denver 

97 

17.6 

13.0 

9 

8 

Dos Moines 

33 

11.6 1 

1.5. 7 

2 

4 

35 

Detroit 

269 

10 5 

11.8 

45 

2 

50 

69 

Duluth 

22 

10.0 

7,9 

2 

43 

El Paso 

30 

13.8 

10.0 

3 

8 

Erie 

23 

2 

4 

43 

Fall River « 

19 

7.5 

14.7 

3 

1 

51 

Flint 

29 

lac 

6.5 


4 

110 

Fort Worth 

.34 

10. 8 

11. 

2 

4 

AVhitc 

25 

9 1 

11.2 

1 

3 


('olored 

0 

23.0 

13.5 

1 

1 


Grand Rapids 

25 

8.1 

10.7 

3 

G 

44 

Houston ® - 

87 

10 

4 

WUiite 

60 



8 

3 


('olored 

28 



2 

1 


Indianapolis ® 

109 

15.2 

13.4 

5 

6 

88 

AVliite 

90 

14.2 

13. 1 

5 

4 

43 

Colored 

10 

22.1 

1 1A6 

0 

2 

0 

Kansas Cllv. Kaus _ _ 

42 

18.6 

12.9 

4 

o 

84 

W^hlto 


31 

16.8 

13. 0 

4 

1 

99 

Colored 1 

11 

27.1 

1 12.7 

0 

1 

0 


> Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> J>ata for 68 cities 

* Data lor 61 cHics. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. 23, 1927. 

« In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
88; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended December S4, 1027, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926 — Coutiiiucfl. 


City 

Week en 
24, 

Total 

deaths 

•led Dec. 
1927 

Death 

rate 

1 

Annual 
death 
rate iH?r 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1926 

Death 
1 > 

Week 
ended 
Dec 24, 
1927 

under 

Oar 

Cone- 
s' ponding 
week 
1920 

Infant 

mortality 

1 ute, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 24, 

1 1927 

Kansik Mo 

101 

13.7 

13.1 

10 

8 

1 

Knoxvihi ® 

26 

13 3 





White 

23 

13.3 





Colored ------ 

3 

12.8 


0 



Los Angeles 

21C 


24 

21 

(W 

Louisville « 

HI 

13.2 

12.6 

1 


8 

White 

CO 

12.7 

11.9 

0 

1 

0 

Colored .. 

15 

16. 0 

16.5 

1 

1 

69 

Lowell 

23 

10.9 

11.3 

2 

3 

42 

Lynn 

27 

13.4 

10.0 

2 

1 

5') 

Aiernphis 0 

80 

23 3 

18.6 

7 

0 


White . 

32 

14.4 

13 3 




Colored 

48 

:«). 5 

28.1 

5 

3 


Milwaukei' 

116 

11.3 

10 6 

14 

11 

Ot 

Minnentiolis 

73 

^.5 

11 1 

8 

it 

•1 5 

Nashville 6 

4K 

18.2 

16.4 

7 



W hite 

23 

12. 1 

11.7 

3 

.3 

1. 

( ’Olt)!’!*!! 

25 

33. 5 

28. 1 

4 

<) 

1 

Now Bedford 

\>7 

16. 1 

12.2 

2 

2 

1 

New Haven 

43 

12 1 

13.2 

,5 

0 

70 

New Oilcans * 

168 

20 6 

20 0 

20 

is 

1 

White 

M 

15 1 

11 6 

iJ 

s 

__ 

Colored 

75 

35 5 

35 4 

9 

10 1 . . . 

New York 

1,341 

11 7 

12.8 

135 

13S 

56 

Bronx borough 

,7/ 

JO.O 

9 2 

14 

12 

4'. 

Brooklyn Borough 

467 

10.7 

10 9 

.52 

40 

54 

Manhattan Borough 

r!K 

15.7 

17. 9 

.% 

(H 

67 

Wneens Borough 

114 

7. 3 

s 9 

1 

10 

30 

Kichtnond Borough - 

35 

12 4 

17.6 

f) 

2 

in 

Now’ark, N.J 

104 

11. 6 

10.8 

4 

11 

20 

Oakland 

55 

10 7 

11. 1 

5 

8 

59 

Oklahoma City 




;i 

3 


Omaha 

45 , 

” 'lO t'i 

’ '''ii.’tV 

4 

5 

4 : 

Pat et .son 

3H 1 

13.8 

11.0 

1 

4 

18 

i’hil<ideij)hi.i - 

491 1 

IJ 6 

14. 1 


r>6 

89 

Pillsburyh 

1?) . 

14.0 

12. 1 

21 

19 

7:1 

Pitrlland, Oiev 

5.) ' 

1 


0 

3 

0 

Providence 

71 1 

13. 8 1 

11 6 

5 

6 

43 

Hichm< nd" 

60 

16, 

16.8 

4 

0 

52 

White 

2H 

10.7 

15. 2 

2 

3 

40 

Colored 

32 

30 0 

20 7 

>2 

3 

73 

Hochestei 

96 

1.5.4 

11 1 

12 

7 

102 

Kt. l^iouls 

209 

13. 0 

i:i. 0 

or 

22 


St . Paul 

57 

11.9 

9.2 

"4 


37 

Salt Lake City » 

34 

13. 1 

12.9 


5 

48 

Hun Antonio . _ 

5H 

14.3 

11 0 

11 

G 


Han Diego 

51 

23. 1 

21.7 

3 


60 

Han Franeiseo 

187 

16. 9 

14.2 

8 

6 

50 

Schenectady - 

21 

11.7 

10. 1 

4 

3 

120 

Seattle 

75 

10 4 

10.4 

1 

4 

n 

Soirorvillc- - 

11 

5. 6 

15. 1 

1 

2 

29 

Spokane 

29 

13. 9 

13. 4 

0 

7 

0 

Spiingfiold, Mass 

32 

11,3 

13.3 

7 

6 

111 

Syracuse 

62 

16. 4 

12,7 

6 

4 

65 

Tacoma 

27 

13. 1 

Il.S 

2 

4 

47 

Toledo 

81 

j;j.8 

13.1 

5 

8 

48 

Trenton 

42 

16.0 

10. 5 

7 

3 

124 

Utica- 

29 

14. 6 

16.3 

2 

3 

47 

Washington, D. (?.•* 

129 

12.5 

11.5 

9 

9 

f)3 

White - — - 

7H 

10 1 

11.0 

4 

7 

;u 

Colored 

51 

19.5 

10.9 

5 

2 

91 

Watorburv - 

28 



1 

1 

23 

Wilmington, Del 

31 

12.8 

9.2 

0 

1 

0 

Worcester 

50 

13. 3 

12.4 

2 

4 

24 

Yonkers 

31 

13.6 

9.9 

7 

3 

BP 

Youngstown 

36 

11.4 

9.8 

S 

5 

106 


• Deaths for week ended Friday, Dec. 23, H)27. , . , , , , 

® In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted tlie fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 30; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, H; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, II; Kansas (^11 y, Kaus., 14; Knowille, 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 
38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Hie raond, 82; and Washington, D. (\, 35. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department i State or local y can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ wherCy and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Theso reports are preliminary and the flguroa arc subject to change when later returns arc received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 1, 1927, and December 31, 1927. 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January i, 19J7y and December Sly 1927 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

In.'u 

iDUza 

Measles 

Men'ngococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 1, 
J927 

Week 
ended 
Dec 31, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 1, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec 31, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan 1, 

1 1927 

Week 
ended 
Dec 31, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 1, 
1927 

W’eek 
ended 
Dec. 31, 
1027 

New England States. 





1 112 




Maine. 

6 

9 

13 

2 


25 

0 

0 

Now llampshire 


1 


32 


1 


0 

Vermont _* 

1 




51 


0 

0 

Ma.ssachr.si‘tts 

121 

135 

17 

11 

122 

048 

0 

1 

Rhode Island 

13 

11 

12 j 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

34 

40 

13 

12 

28 

55 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States 









Now York 

274 

349 

»60 I 

U4 

948 

630 

5 

3 

Now Jersey 

144 

180 

32 

19 

49 

115 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania I 

187 

377 



523 

1,048 

0 

3 

East North Central States’ 








Ohio 


115 


8 


104 


2 

Indiana 

80 

35 

‘'”66 

27 

117 

28 

1 

0 

Illinois 

no 

176 

32 

30 

823 

26 

6 

2 

Michigan 

116 

150 

. 

2 

107 

407 

0 

5 

Wisconsin... 

53 

63 

30 

46 

579 

39 

8 

6 

West Nortli Central States: 









Minnesota 

38 

29 


1 

96 


0 

0 

Iowa * 

20 

15 



91 

4 

0 

1 

Missouri 

60 

<42 j 

' ‘ 22 

«1 

70 

<21 

0 

<2 

North Dakota. 

2 




98 


0 


South Dakota 

8 

2 


i 4 

86 

10 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

15 

18 

6 


35 

11 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 25 

31 

18 

2 

70 

9 

2 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 


4 



1 

6 

0 

0 

Maryland*.. 1 

44 

46 

36' 

20 

21 

109 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 

20 




1 


0 


Virginia 1 






1 




West Virginia 

25 

17 

47 

19 

61 

00 

0 

0 

North Carolina. - 

53 




88 


1 


South Carolina 

32 

28 

696 

829 

30 

769 

0 

0 

(Georgia 

41 

13 

81 

137 

37 

69 

0 

0 

Florida 

43 

21 

24 

15 

10 

8 

0 

0 


^ New York City only. * Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Kansas City. 

(26) 
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Cases of certain communicahle diseases reported hy telegraph hy State health officers 
for weeks ended January 7 , 19'^i7y and December SI, J 9^7-— Coniimwd 



Diphtliei ia 

Inliuenza 

Measles 

Meningococt'us 

meningitis 

Division and State 

WcH'k 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Wc'ck 

Wiu‘k 

AVeok 

Work 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ond(‘»i 

ended 

ended 



Dec. 31, 

Jan 1, 

Dec'. 31, 

Jan I, 
1927 

Dec. 31, 

Jan 1, 

Dec 31, 


1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

East South Central States: 









K *itiieky 


33 


24 


47 


0 


23 

4r» 

17 

45 

88 

16 

194 

1 

3 

Alabama 

fv2 

55 

163 

27 

158 

4 

1 

Mississippi .. 

37 

10 


1 


West Soutirt'entral States; 






Arkansas. 

12 

12 

• :> 

S3 

136 

1 

27 
» ‘.5.') 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

22 

9 

» 7 

38 

0 

M) 

Oklahoma * 


75 

181 

102 

46 

29 

0 

1 

Te.*ia.s 

fil 

49 

4 

1 

Mountain States: 






i 

Montana 

3 

8 



137 


2 

2 



1 


54 


1 

0 

Wyonnni; - 

•) 




9 

0 

.5 

('olorado 

7 

0 

5 

1 

20 

4 

1 

1 

New Ale\ico»... . 

3 

4 



11 

19 

1 

0 

Arizona 

1 

41 


1 1 

6 

18 

0 

5 

Utah a 

h 

4 

2 

6 

367 

0 

2 

Nevada 






Pacific State.s: 









Washinjilon 

24 

13 



164 

146 

0 

8 

Orofjoii 

13 

7 

42 

30 

30 

21 

0 

1 

Calilorma 

' 123 

1 

111 

30 

23 

733 

31 

2 

1 


I’oliomy cliiis 

Scarlet fever 

Sniallpov 

7'jphoiil fe\er 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Wc'ok 

Week 

Wec'k 

1 Week 

W'c'ck 


ended 

‘‘iided 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 1. 

Dec. 31, 

Jan I, 

Dec. 31, 

Jan. 1, 

Dee. 31, 

1 Juu. 1, 

Dee 31, 


1927 

1927 

15127 

1927 

1927 

1 1927 

1927 

1027 

New England State.s: 









Maine 

0 

2 

17 

39 

0 

0 

1 

4 

New llamn.shirc 

d 


1.4 


0 


0 

0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

•> 

S 

0 

0 

0 

Ma.s.sa('lnisetf.s 

1 

9 

40 ■) 

2H, 

0 

1 

19 

3 

Kliodc Island 

0 

0 

14 

3.t 

0 

0 

0 

1 

( ’onnectieu^^ 

1 

0 

S2 

7.5 

0 

1 

5 ' 

0 

Middle Allanlio Slates; 






New Voik 

n 

4 

5r5 

,26 

14 

14 

27 

25 

New Jersc-y. 

a 

0 

210 

1K7 

0 

7 

4 


Pennsylvania 

0 

I 2 

524 

548 

0 

0 

31 

20 

East Noitli Uontrul State.s: 









Ohio 






9 ' 


28 

Indiana 

0 

1 

2i3 1 

()2 1 

131 

82 

2 

2 

Illinois 

0 

i ^ 

28(5 

313 

'M 

39 

26 

IS 

Michigan 

0 

1 

321 

3«:j 

26 

41 

8 

14 

W isconsin 

0 

1 

J18 

15.5 

17 

27 

4 

2 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

1 

1 

224 

109 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Iowa ^ 

0 

0 



22 

56 

0 

0 

Missouri 

0 

<0 

102 

♦47 

3 

♦31 

3 

♦3 

North Dakota _ . 

u 

29 


0 


0 


South Dakota 

0 

0 

CS 

22 

10 

K 

1 

2 

Nebraska 

0 

1 

40 

f)3 

28 

() 

4 

0 

Kansas 

1 

1 

97 

117 

37 

45 

3 

4 

South Atlantic Slates: 








Delaware 

u 

0 

34 

2 

.0 

0 

1 

1 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

5)9 

27 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Distrie.t of C\)liiinhiii 

0 


23 


0 


5 


Virginia _ 






West Virginia 

0 

J 

4t) 

71 

6 

23 

7 

18 

North (’arolinn 

0 


40 


76 


3 


South Carolina,^ 

1 

1 

27* 

14 

9 

3 

13 

9 

Georgia 

1 

0 

19 

16 

32 

0 

7 

10 

Florida 

2 

0 

14 

10 ' 

30 

0 

10 

8 


2 Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Kansas City. 

• Exclusive of Tulsa. ® Exclusive of New Orleans. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 1, 1927 ^ and December 31 f 1927 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 1, 

Dec. 31, 

Jan. 1, 

Dec. 31, 

Jan. 1, 

Dec. 31, 

Jan. 1, 

Dec. 31, 


1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

East South (^entral States: 









JCetiluckv A 


0 


107 


83 


32 

Tonnps.see 

0 

1 

40 

23 

0 

1 

16 

6 

Alabama- 

0 

0 

la 

35 

12 


21 

10 

Mississippi 

1 

1 

19 

16 

11 

1 

1 

6 

West South Central States; 









Arkansas 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3 

7 

4 

Louisiana 

1 

«0 

16 

«5 

4 

M 

12 

*2 

Ckhhoma 8 

2 

1 

36 

53 

18 

66 

15 

18 

Texas ........... 

0 


63 


60 


28 


Mountain States; 









Montana 

0 

0 

51 

27 

10 

8 


1 

Idaho 

0 

0 

32 

7 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

39 

27 

0 

1 

0 

G 

Colorado 

0 

0 

65 

32 

39 

12 

1 

0 

New Mo.\ico 

0 

1 

28 

14 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Arizona 

0 

1 


11 

0 

2 

0 

10 

Utah 8 

0 

0 

1 

G 

4 

63 

0 

0 

Nevada 









Pacific States: 









Wa.shington 

0 

4 

66 

26 

45 

36 

3 

2 

Oregon 

0 

10 

58 

23 

29 

46 

2 

6 

C’alifornia 

0 

8 

173 

137 

6 

11 

7 

7 


* Week ended Friday. 8 Exclusive of Tulsa. * Exclusive of New Orleans. 


Reports for Week Ended December 24, 1927 


DIPTHERIA 

Cases 


District of Columbia 12 

INFLUENZA 

District of Columbia 1 


MEASLES 


District of Columbia. 
New Hampshire 


W’ABLET FEVEB 

District of C’olumbia 

New Hampshire 


Reports for Week Ended December 17, 1927 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Casc.s 


Diphtheria 13 

Measles X 

Scarlet fever 30 

Typhoid fever. 2 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Diphtheria 2 

Measles 7 

Scarlet fever. 7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Diphtheria 

Measles 

Meningococcus miningitis 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smalli)ox 


Cases 

2 

6 


27 

2 


Cases 


3 

4 
2 
1 

27 

2 
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January 0, 1928 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

Th« following summary of monthly 8tnto reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week; 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scnrlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

October, 1927 











riawail Territory 

1 

24 

7 


14 


1 



19 

November, 1927 











Idaho 

6 

15 



12 


23 

105 

36 

2 

Illinois 

28 

787 

65 

6 

120 

6 

52 

999 

120 

122 

Louisiana 

4 

262 

46 

H6 

85 

47 

2 

80 

30 

60 

Maine 

0 

14 

15 


lt‘0 

1 

21 

189 

0 

18 

Michigan. 

0 

493 

6 

1 

530 


37 

814 

71 

02 

Mississippi 

2 

351 

2,841 

6, 022 

1,593 

038 

8 

184 

17 

08 

Missouri 

K 

372 

47 

197 

65 

1 

36 

390 

308 

80 

Oklahoma > 

2 

392 

171 

2C8 

124 

1C 

12 

147 

94 

140 

Oregon 

3 

80 

57 


Oil 


110 

87 

135 

32 

South Carolina 

0 

599 

1,946 

1,718 

758 1 

187 ! 

10 

1.55 

37 

128 

Washington 

15 

179 

19 


633 


76 

210 

104 

25 

Wisconsin 1 

25 

149 

107 



322 


24 

480 

99 

15 


I Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


October, 1927 

Hawaii Territory: Cases 

riiiekeu pox 0 

('onjunetivitis (follicular) 28 

Dysentery (amoebic) 2 

Leprosy 1 

TeUmus 4 

'Prachonia 3 

Whooping cough 3 

November, 1927 

Anthrax: 

Oregon 1 

Chicken pox: 

Idaho 104 

Illinois 1,402 

Louisiana f>0 

Maine IM 

Miehigiiii O.W 

Mississippi Oir> 

Missouri. 2G:4 

Oklahoma i 1.'.7 

Oregon 13:i 

South Carolina US 

Washington 4:15 

Wisconsin 898 

C'onjuiictivitis: 

Idaho - 50 

Dengih*; 

Mississippi - 12 

South Carolina — . 22 

Dysentery: 

Illinois 20 

Louisiana.. 5 

Mississippi (amoebic) 39 

Mississippi (bacillary) 459 

Oklfthouia * 9 

Washington 1 

German measles: 

Illinois 25 

Maine 6 

Washington 45 

Wisconsin 10 


» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Hookworm disease: 

Louisiana 

Mississipid 

South Carolina 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Oregon 

Washington 

Lead poisoning: 

Illinois 

Ix*thargic encephalitis: 

Illinois 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Oregon... 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Leiirosy: 

Michigan 

Wa.shlngton 

Mum]»s. 

hhiho 

Illinois 

I.onisinna 

Mnint 

M ichigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Oklahoma * 

Oregon 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Ophthalmia neonatorum; 

Illinois..- 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

South Carolina 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Illinois 

Maine 

South Carolina 

Washington 


Case.s 

0 

238 

117 

8 

12 

15 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

07 

BZt 

22 

70 

548 

448 

158 

13 

30 

274 

237 

36 

1 

11 

2 

19 

2 

1 

11 

2 



January C, 1928 


30 


Puerperal fever: Cases 

Illinois 5 

MisMstiippi 34 

Wa‘?hinglon — 2 

Pnbios in animals: 

Mississippi - 6 

Missouri 2 

Oregim - 2 

South (’aroliiia 18 

Rahip-s in man: 

Illinois 2 

Kingw oral. 

ANasliington - 3 

Scaiiies 

Oregon- - 23 

Washington. - 10 

Septic sore throat: 

Illinois 4 

Louisiaim 1 

Maine 1 

Michigan 12 

Missouii- 2 

Oklahoma * 14 

Oregon.. 6 

Tetanus: 

Illinois 3 

Louishim 2 

Missouri 2 

Washington 1 


* Exclusive of Oklahoma City aiul Tulsa. 


Trachoma: Cases 

Illinois 12 

Louisiana - 1 

Mississippi - 13 

Missouri 7 

Oklahoma * 16 

Tularemia: 

Illinois 1 

Louisiana 1 

Vineents angina: 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 1 

Maine 0 

Oklahoma * 1 

Washington.. 0 

Whooping cough: 

Idaho 9 

Illinois - 731 

Louisiana 38 

Maine 48 

Michigan 408 

Mississippi 1,030 

Missouri 159 

Oklahoma * 23 

Oregon. 17 

South Carolina 301 

Washington 38 

Wisconsin 254 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEi KLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the follow^ing table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,600,000. The estimated population of the 
93 cities reporting deaths is more than 29,950,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 


Weeks ended December 17 y 1927 y and December ISy 192fi 


Diphtheria: 

43 States ... 

99 eitics 

Measles: 

41 States 
99 cities .. 
Poliomyelitis: 

43 States 
Scarlet fever; 

43 States .. 
99 ei ties ... 
Smallpox . 

43 States .. 
99 cities 
Tj plioid fever: 
43 States .. 
deities ... 


1927 


1920 


Esti- 
mated ex- 
pectancy 


Cases reported 


2 , 277 

1,212 


2,050 

1,001 


1,210 


4,817 6,000 

1,437 1, 129 


114 


20 


3, 010 
1,245 


4,185 

1,614 


1,131 


799 

112 


682 

92 


62 


339 

45 


372 

68 


59 


Deaths reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

93 eitics.. 

Smallpox ■ 

93 cities 

Charleston, W. Va 


763 


858 


0 1 
0 1 
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City reports for weeh ended December 17 ^ 1927 

Tho “ estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, polioTnyelltis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence t he number ef cases of the disease 
under consideration that may bo expected to occur during a certain week in tiic absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the rublic Health vSorvieo during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding w eek of tlio preceding years. When the reports 
includo several epidemics or when for other reasons tho median is uiisatisf'iclory, the epid'^mic periods are 
excluded and tho estimated expectancy is tho racau number of cuscs reported for tho week during nonepi- 
demic ye irs. 

If reports have not boon receive 1 for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as iKWsIblc, but 
no year cirlier than 1918 is included. In oblaiulng the estimated cxpLCtancy, tho figures arc smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For som*' of the diseases given In tho 
table t ^ ''vailablo data were not suflicient to make it practicable to compute the estimated cxpo<'tancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Topulut ion 
July 1, 
J925, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en po\, 
ca.scs 
rc- 

l)urted 

Diph 

Casc.^', 
csl 1- 
niated 

CXIK’Ct- 

ancy 

1 

Iheria 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Infiu 

( 'uses 
re- 
ported 

lenra 

Deaths 

re- 

jKirtcd 

M ca- 
sks, 
cases 
n*- 

Ifoited 

Mumjw, 

ca.sch 

re- 

ported 

Tneu- 

moma, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW LNC.LAND 










Maine: , 










Portland 

75,333 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Nt\\ Hampshire: 






3 

0 


(’uncord 

22, 546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 









Karro 

10,008 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JJurliiigton 

24, 0S9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

770,020 

77 

50 

18 

3 

2 

219 

2 

21 

FiUl Kivir 

12H, F)3 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Springfield 

142. 005 

7 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

Worcester 

190, 757 

13 

4 

7 

1 

0 

1 

14 

3 

Itiiode Isl‘in<i* 









I’avvtu('ko<^ 

69. 700 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

I’rovldcnc(‘ 

207, 9 IS 

7 

10 

18 

1 

0 

3 

4 

1 

Connecticut. 










Iliidgeiiort 

H) 

3 

9 

11 

1 

3 

0 

0 

G 

Hartford 

160, 197 

5 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Haven 

178, 927 

8 

4 

6 

0 

0 

32 

10 

7 

MIDPI.K ATJANTir 

New Yelk 










Bufialo. - 

mR, otf. 

.58 

25 

31 

2 

o 

84 

38 

11 

New Voik 

5, 873, 3."f} 

146 

I 190 

269 

12 


64 

20 

139 

liochestor 

316. 7Sf, 

5 

i 

15 

0 

0 

6 

3 

2 

Syracuse. 

1S2, 003 

25 

7 

0 

0 

0 

33 

9 

5 

New Jersey 









C’nmden 

128, 012 

9 

6 


0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Newnik. 

452, 5i:i 

26 

14 

27 

1 

0 

20 

8 

9 

Trenton 

132,020 

0 

7 

3 

0 

2 

8 

1 

1 

remisylvanin. 









riiiladelpliia 

I,97y,:ifi4 

631,5(i:i 

124 

84 

52 


6 

9 

62 

40 

rittsbuigh 

40 

23 

49 


3 

192 

48 

20 

Heading 

i:ast north central 

112,707 

10 

4 

1 

6 


0 

0 

5 

3 

Ohio; 










(hneinnati 

409, 333 

13 

17 

28 

0 

2 

40 

2 

12 

C’Joveland 

936, 485 

59 

47 

97 

2 

0 

23 

08 

11 

Columbus 

279. 8116 

3 

9 

,5 

2 

2 

‘-2 

2 

9 

I’olcdo 

Indiana: 

287,380 

73 

15 

15 

2 

2 

60 

27 

6 

Fort Wayne 

97,840 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Indianapolis 

3.58,819 

15 

13 

7 

0 

1 

1 

22 


South Bend 

80,(K)1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

Torre Haute 

71, 071 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois: 









(’hicago 

2, 995, 239 

112 

113 

135 

11 

6 

10 

38 

64 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

63, 923 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

10 

1 

Detroit 

1, 245, 824 

03 

77 

62 

* 6 

3 

74 

26 

18 

Flint 

130,310 

8 

11 

3 

0 

0 

1 

54 

3 

Grand Haplds 

153, 698 

5 

5 

0 

0 

1 

19 

ft 

2 

Wo estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended December 17 ^ 1927 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 





Pojnilal ion 
July 1, 

Chick- 





Mca- 

Mumps, 

cases 

Pnou- 

Division, State, and 

en pox. 

C'ases, 




slos, 

' monia, 

city 

192:), 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

cstl- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

deaths 


mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 




ancy 







EAST NORTH ( ENTRAL- 










continued 










Wisconsin- 










Konoslm 

50, 891 
40, 385 

22 

1 

1 

0 

Q 

2 

6 

1 

1 

IVladison 

9 

2 

29 

4 

0 

19 

Q 

0 

Q 


Milwaukee 

fiOO; 192 
f)7, 707 

70 

2 

J 


1 

8 

Hacine 

12 

7 

0 

Q 

0 

0 


2 

0 

Superior 

39 ; 671 

p 

1 

0 

2 





2 

"WEST NORTH CrNTRAI. 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

no ,.')02 

425, 435 

.3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

8 


Minneapolis 

84 

25 

11 

2 

13 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

240,001 

21 

19 

3 

0 

0 

2 

38 

0 

Davenport 

52,409 

2 

] 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

141,441 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Sioux (Mty 

70,411 

4 

3 

0 

0 

2 


Waterloo. .. 

Missouri: 

30, 771 

15 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 










Kansas dity 

307, 4H1 
7K, M2 

35 

13 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 



6 

3 

St. Joseph 


0 

0 

0 

St. Tiouls 

821,513 

9 

51 

35 

0 

0 

14 

10 


North Dakota: 




Fargo 

20, 403 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Grand Forks 

11,811 

5 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

South Dakota: 






Aberdeen 

15,030 
30, 127 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i* 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska. 

0 


1 

•0 


Lincoln 

00,941 

211,708 

17 

17 

1 

r* 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

5 

Omaha 

Kaii.sas: 

4 

0 

Topeka 

55, 4 1 1 

14 

10 

2 

7 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 



Wichita 

88, 367 

3 

0 

0 

2 



4 

SOUTH ATLVNTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

122,049 

3 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Maryland: 



2 

PaltiniOi'e. 

790, 2i>0 
3 : 1 , 741 

131 

0 

38 

1 

18 ; 
0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

50 

0 

10 

0 

0 

31 

1 

n 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

I2,a35 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of (’oliimbia; 



U 

Wa.shington 

Virginia: 

497, 900 

2.3 

21 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

Lynchburg 

30, 395 
0) 

180, 403 
58,208 

9 

2 

11 

2 

n 

0 

0 

t 

0 



Norfolk 

30 

1 

1 

4 

U 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Kiehmond 

11 

3 

4 

9 

34 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Cbarle.ston 

49, 019 
56, 208 

0 

2 

0 

•2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

Wh(*eliiig 

13 

2 

0 

0 

North (’arolina: 


0 

1 

0 

Raleigh 

30, 371 
37, 001 
09,a31 

13 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2 

n 

0 

0 

1 

0 

152 

3 

0 


Wilmington 

1 

1 

u 

n 

2 

3 

5 

Winston-Salem . . 
South ('arolina: 

2 

0 

0 

19 

Charleston 

73, 125 
41,225 
27, 311 

2 

2 

Q 

17 

i\ 

0 

0 




f’olumbia 

7 

1 

4 

0 

25 

28 

0 

17 

A 

Greenville 

2 

Q 

0 

u 

0 

2 

Georgia: 



0 

5 

1 

Atlanta 

10,809 
9 : 1 , 134 

1 

0 

Q 


c 

31 

0 




8 

1 

Bnmswiek 

Savannuli 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

4 

1 

Florida: 


5 

1 

6 

Miami ' 

09, 754 
20,847 . 

?-■ 


2 

3 

0 

0 . 

0 

Q 

Q 

St. Petersburg I 

1 1 - 





0 

*1 ampa ) 

94,743 

0 1 

2 1 

5 

8 

0 

2 

2 

1 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended December 17, 1927— Coniirwicd 


Division, State, 
and city 


Diphtheria Influenza 

Population Mca- 

July 1 Cases sics, 

1925.' S' Cases Cases Deaths 


nnrtPrt re- rtj- lu- 

P rieu ported ported ported 

oncy 


®?f‘' deaths 
ro- 


irt'wi ported Jiortcd 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Le'^’ugton 

Loui. 'lie 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Alontgomery 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Itock 

Louisiana- 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma (Mty 

Tulsa 

Te.\as. 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Tick na 

Missoula 

Idaho. 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver. 

Pueblo 

New Mevifo: 

Albuqueniue... 

Vtali: 

Balt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Keno 


Washington: 

Reattlo 

Sjwkane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California; 

I.«os Angeles.— 
Sacramento... 
San Francisco. 


* No estimate made. 

77453"— 28 3 
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City reports for week ended December 17, 1927 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


1 Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 


Deaths 

Cases, 

Cases 

Deaths 

ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

etni- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

coses 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

' ported 

expect- 

Iiorted 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine; 












Portland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

23 

New Hampshire: 





0 







C’oiie(jrd-_ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Vermont- 












Barre 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington ... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Massachusetts: 













r)3 

81 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

68 

217 

Fall Ki\er , . 

•j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

32 

SpringfleUl 

7 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

Wonvster 

12 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

48 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Provldcnci' 

7 

25 

0 

U 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

40 

Connecticut. 






1 






Bridgeport 

Hartford 

9 

7 

n 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 3 

! 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

r 

38 

37 

New Haven... 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 3 

1 

0 

0 

19 

37 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












BulTalo 

2^1 

23 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

25 

140 

Now York 

173 

208 

1 

0 

0 

86 

13 

14 

0 

184 

1,3,52 

Rochester 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

62 

Syracuse. 

12 

13 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

10 

4S 

Now Jersey: 







Cumdeu 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

New-ark 

19 

,3 

18 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

u 

0 

55 

93 

TrontoH 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

42 

Pennsylvania: 









Philadelphia. - 

72 

87 

1 

0 

0 

' 25 

4 

0 

1 

43 

492 

Pittsburgh .. 

33 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

191 

Reading 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 i 

31 

EAST NORTH 

1 

1 







CENTRAL 












Ohio: 

1 14 











Cincinnati 


10 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

4 

150 

Cleveland 

34 

47 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

2 

0 

32 

189 

Columbus 

n 

1 28 

1 

1 

0 1 

' 2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

64 

Toledo 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

1 1 

0 

17 

76 

Indiana: 




Fort Wayne... 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 


0 

0 

35 

Indianapolis... 

11 

7 

5 

9 

0 

4 i 

0 

' 0 1 

0 

, 4 

80 

South Bend... 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 1 

' 0 

9 

Terre Haute.. . 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

28 

Illinois: 






1 



i 



Chicago 

113 

110 

2 

8 

0 

39 1 

4 

0 

2 ' 

94 

679 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

6 

0 

0 ' 
1 

0 

1 { 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

21 

Detroit 

88 

61 

2 

1 ' 

0 

22 1 

2 

2 

0 ! 

57 

249 

Flint 

K 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

27 

29 

(Irniid Rapids. 

10 

7 

0 

0 1 

0 1 


0 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

1 

1 

1 

1 ' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 I 

1 

0 

0 

136 

Madison 

3 

5 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 < 

0 

Milwaukee 

20 

37 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 1 

13 

Racine 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 

9 

8ui»erior 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Q 

2 

16 

123 

Minneapolis... 

f)0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

St. Paul 

25 

7 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

58 

Iowa: 





J )n\ enport 

1 

2 

1 

1 . 



0 

0 


2 


Des Moines, .. 

0 

21 

0 

13 

0 1 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

35 

Sioux City 

2 

5 

1 

1 . 

1 

0 

0 1 

2 

Waterloo 

3 

1 

0 

0 1. 

! 

0 

0 1. 


U 
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City reports for week ended December 17 ^ 1927 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

i 

Typhoid fever 

W'hoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

ro- 

IHirted 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

1 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

iwrted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NOKTH 












CENTRAL— contd. 












Missour*' 












Kanbu 

12 

11 

1 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

94 

St. Joseph 

2 

3 

0 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

St. Louis 

37 

27 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

10 

218 

North Dakota: 


i 










Fargo 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

1 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

9 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Omaha 

7 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

70 

Konsas: 












Topeka 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

14 

Wichita 

4 

12 

1 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware 












Wilmington ... 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

f. 

27 

Maryland. 












lialtlmore 

2C 

13 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

1 

0 

25 

207 

(■’umborland 

JL 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

0 

0 

3 

District of Oolum- 












bia: 












Washington.. 

19 

30 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2 

0 

JO 

114 

Virginia’ 












Lynchburg — 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Norfolk 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

... 

Kichinond 

0 

h 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:4 

Koduoko 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

10 

W’cbt Virginia- 

1 








1 



Charleston 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

3 

AVheeUng 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

11 

North Vurolma: 












Halcigh 

1 

1 2 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Wilminglon..- 

1 

‘ 2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

11 

W'mslon-Salem 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

South Oar()lina: 












Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Voluiiibia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

( Ireenville 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

u 

0 

(i 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

hfi 

Bniiiswjck 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Savannah 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

u 

0 

0 

3.5 

Florida: 












Miami 


4 


0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

25 

St. Petersburg 

0 


u 


0 


0 


0 


22 

Tampa 

1 i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

KiST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Govington 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Lexington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Louisville 

5 


1 




1 





Tennessee: 












Memphis 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G5 

Nashville 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

u 

0 

51 

Alabama: 












nirmingham... 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

1 

3 

0 

- 0 

(0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

17 

MfiTitffOTiiprv . ! 

1 

2 

n 

n 

n 

0 ' 

' 0 

0 

0 ( 

t) 
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City reports for meek ended December 1 7, 1927 — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

1 Smallpox 

1 


Typhoid fever 









... . 




Whoop- 


Division, Htate, 

Cases, 


Cases, 

1 

1 


Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

e.sti- 

( ’ases 

osti- 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases ; 

causes 

mated 

ro- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

re- 



cxiwct* 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported; 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 

1 




WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 













1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

1 


2 


Little Kock .. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 











Now Orleans., 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

11 

2 

2 

2 

2 

' 179 

Shreveport 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

27 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

3 

5 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 


2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Texas: 

i 










Dallas 

3 

14 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

® i 

0 

0 

0 

21 

}louston 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

1 

0 

45 

San Antonio... 

1 

4 

0 

o! 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

MOUNTAIN 


i 




1 






Montana; 












Billings 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Groat Falls 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

» 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

8 

Helena 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Missoula 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 j 

0 1 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho: 


i 




1 






Boise 

1 

; 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Colorado: 


1 









Denver 

12 

' 15 

1 

0 1 

0 

14 

1 

1 i 

0 

2 

101 

Pueblo 

2 

1 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

New Mexico: 









AlbuQuerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

8 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

G 

1 

6 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

42 

Nevada: ' 



1 









Reno - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

G 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

H 

7 

2 

0 



1 

3 


2 


Spokane j 

() 

11 

5 

10 


J#. 

0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

4 

' 8 

5 

0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

34 

Oregon: 








Portland 

7 

7 

C 

13 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 


California; 






I 





Los AngchS-.- 

26 

11 


1 

1 0 

29 

2 

1 

0 

17 

268 

Saeramenio ... 

2 1 

2 

0 

0 

u 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

San Francisco.! 

1 

12 1 

1 

20 

1 1 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

HO 





Meningo- 
1 coccus 

1 meningitis 

j Lethargic 
encephahti.'’ 

Pellagra 

PoliomyeJit Is (infan- 
tile par^ysis) 

Division, Slate, and city 


1 

1 


1 



Cases, 







1 


1 



csti- 






(Cases Deaths 

Case:, Deaths 

t ’u.ses 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 










cxyject- 







1 





unry 



NEW ENGLANP 


1 

j 

1 



i 





Massachusetts. 




I 

1 



j 





Host on 




1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

( 

3 1 

1 

5 

1 

Rhode Island 








1 




Providence 



1 n t 

n 

0 

( 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

MJDl'Ii: ATI ANTIC 



1 





i 

Ne\\ 'S'ork 



1 









New York 



...1 2 . 

0 

4 

2 

0 


( 

3 

; 

1 

2 

2 

Penns> Ivaiiia: 



f 









rhil;ulel])hia . 
rittsimrgh 





1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

1 0 




0 

1 

1 0 

! 6 ! 

! 0 

6 
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City reports for week ended December 17, 19S7 — Continued. 


Division, State, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cast's, 

esti- 

mated 

ex()ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

Indiana: 










Indianapolis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

llUnois- 










Chicago 

6 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 










Milwaukee 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST north central 

j 









Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

1 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fit. Paul 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Iowa: 










Des Moines 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Missouri: 










Kansas t'ity 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

St. I^ouis' 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas: 










ToiJcka 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland : 










Baltimore 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Soutl\ C’nrolina: 






1 




C Charleston * 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

, 1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia. 










Savannah i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Alabama: 










Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Colorado: 










Denver 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACinc 


I 








Washington: 










Seattle 

0 


0 


0 


0 

2 


Spokane. 

1 


0 


u 


0 

1 


Oregon: 










Portland 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 










Los Angelos 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Sacramento. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

i " 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


' Typhus fever: St. Louis, Mo., 2 cases; Savannah, Ga., 1 case. 
* Dengue: Charleston, S. C., 1 case. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ Noremher 13 to December 17, 1927 — Annual 
rnfc^ per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1026 1 

DIPilTilERIA CASE HATES 


Wwk ended— 


101 cities 

New Enifland 

Middle Atlantic . 

East North (^'ntral 

West North ('entral 

South Atlantic 

East South ('entral 

West South ("entral 

Mountain 

Pacific 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Doe. 

Dec. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

20, 

19, 

27, 

2<5, 

1 

3, 

IL 

10, 

18» 

17, 

192G 

1 

1927 

1 

1920 ' 

1927 

, vm 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

230 

1 

i 228 

212 

2 204 1 

i 224 

3 233 

201 

‘205 

188 

«200 

J39 

16*i 

182 

169 

172 i 

267 

163 

216 

160 

200 

IflO 

234 

l.V> 

213 

1 177 j 

252 

161 

228 

167 

226 

292 

251 ! 

258 

220 1 

' 266 ! 

220 

223 

228 

213 

. 248 

214 

153 1 

192 

170 1 

1 210 

179 

194 

«130 

129 

129 

276 1 

217 

281 

* 197 ,! 

1 240 

-230 

237 

190 

216 

7 141 

3«7 1 

239 

217 

122 '| 

1 300 

108 

284 

71 

145 

• 162 

820 

348 

301 

300 ,! 

31S 

273 

266 

218 

258 

218 

140 

1 207 

201 

171 f 

' 228 

144 

246 

144 

164 

162 

324 

221 

3U3 

1 

102 

268 

259 

238 

•162 

252 

108 


MEASLES CASE HATES 


101 cities 

135 

125 

134 

U37 

177 

•190 

197 

*221 

103 

>251 

New England 

47 

390 

57 

499 

101 

.539 

165 

539 

229 

604 

Middle Atlantic.. 

28 

93 1 

30 

129 

37 

180 

23 

199 

24 

206 

East North Central 

120 

.54 

135 

60 

151 

122 

212 

140 

256 

117 

West North Ontral 

198 

22 

109 

21 

113 

24 

129 

•50 

109 

46 

South Atlantic 

54 

283 i; 

22 

2 202 

48 

2 326 

54 

627 

80 

7 562 

East South 0’ ontral 

31 

148 

16 

163 

20 

224 

78 

367 

21 

• 737 

West South Central 

26 

71 

10.1 

88 

112 

122 

146 

134 

82 

252 

Mountain 

1,9.50 

72 

2,543 

27 , 

, A 844 

27 

3,217 

36, 

2, 351 

27 

Pacific 

488 

212 

338 

175 1 

699 

1 

228 

613 

•72 

603 

238 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

212 

177 

213 

? 159 

242 

• 185 

1 238 

*183 

270 

•212 

New England 

330 

248 

28,5 

181 

325 

270 

1 340 

320 

387 

325 

Middle Atlantic 

130 

1.52 

1.18 

122 

157 

1.55 

1 178 

150 

214 

199 

Etbt North ("entral 

201 

202 

196 

196 

237 

192 

1 235 

216 

241 

243 

West North Central. 

407 

232 

411 

204 

436 

250 

1 432 

•197 

413 

204 

South Atlantic. .. 

143 

156 

j 156 

•173 

i 181 

3 176 

173 i 

131 

190 

7 161 

East South Ontral 

22S 

112 

23S 

87 

' 243 

1 148 

160 1 

82 

248 

“147 

West South C'entral 

116 

105 

1 198 

108 

' 210 

143 

142 1 

117 

230 

172 

Mountain 

638 ] 

234 

784 

180 1 

1 930 i 

360 

802 

306 

1,112 

243 

Pacific j 

335 1 

154 1 

249 

131 1 

.1 

1 265 

1 

128 

230 

L .J 

•138 

383 

154 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 Cities 

1 

5 

19 

5 

1 

•22 , 

H 

•17 1 

11 

*11 

16 

•19 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle AtlanUe 


0 


0 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central 


6 

7 

1 

21 

10 

7 

4 

n 

17 

We.«?t North Central 

4 

161 

30 

202 

48 

116 

38 

«7C 

40 

11.5 

South Atlantic 

4 1 

0 

4 

30 1 

19 

*6 

19 

7 

26 

75 

East South Central 

0 

5 

5 

0 j 

0 

10 

21 

6 

78 

•7 

West South Central i 

4 

4 

4 

4 1 

9 

8 

9 

8 

43 

0 

Mountain 

0 

27 

0 

54 1 

18 

45 

18 

90 

0 

117 

Pacific 

48 

29 

V 

45 1 

35 

39 

43 

•7 

40 

31 


1 The figures ghen in this table are rate*! per 100,000 population annual basis and not the nuiaber of 
cases reported Popuhtions used arc estimated as ot Jiil> 1. 192b and 1927, respectively. 

" Frederick, Md , not included 
Norfolk, Va , not included. 

Fargo, N. Dak., Seattle and Spokuie, , not included. 

(jiieenvillo, S. C., and Louisville, Ky., not included. 

Fargo, N. Dak , not included 
Urtenville, S. C., not mrlude.l 
Louisville, Kv., not included. 

Seattle and Sjiokane, AV as-h., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ November IS to December 17^ 1927 — Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO population j compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 * — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

20, 

1926 

Nov. 

19, 

1927 

Nov. 

27, 

1926 

Nov. 

26, 

1027 

Dec. 

4, 

1026 

Dec. 

3, 

1927 

Dec. 

11, 

1926 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

Dec. 

18, 

1926 

Dec. 

17, 

1027 

101 cities 

16 

15 

12 

*10 

10 

>0 

13 

* 11 

12 

»8 

New El , 

7 

23 

7 

14 

7 

7 

2 

12 

31 

0 

Middle ALantic 

21 

14 

13 

10 

9 

10 

18 

8 

8 

8 

East North Central 

6 

7 

3 

6 

0 

5 

3 

9 

5 

3 

West North Central 

6 

20 

8 

14 

10 

12 

4 

«14 

10 

6 

South Atlantic 

22 

25 

19 

*9 

17 

»17 

24 

9 

19 

‘0 

East South Central 

36 

15 

31 

15 

41 

15 

41 

31 

21 

8 29 

West South Central 

13 

29 

17 

13 

0 

21 

13 

21 

21 

17 

Mountain 

27 

18 

18 

27 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

18 

Pacific 

29 

13 

21 

6 

16 

5 

16 

«10 

24 

16 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


05 cities 

10 

0 

10 

10 11 

11 

8 12 

17 

612 

14 

S14 

New England 

2 

,5 

9 

2 

7 

5 

9 

0 

7 

12 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

7 

7 

10 

13 

11 

12 

7 

13 

9 

Ko<?t North Central 

10 

2 

0 

5 

9 

9 

14 

9 

12 

li 

West North Central 

6 

n 

2 

0 

4 

4 

15 

CO 

15 

0 

South Atlantic 

8 

20 

15 

*13 

21 

8 14 

34 

17 

26 

* 15 

East South Central 

31 

20 

41 

40 

41 

46 

41 

56 

5 

888 

West South Central 

31 

34 

31 

34 

40 

43 

40 

47 

40 

50 

Mountain 

0 

30 

30 

18 

40 

27 

36 

9 

9 

9 

Pacific 

4 

3 

0 

nil 

11 

14 

11 

3 

7 

17 


PNEUMONIA DEATH KATES 


95 cities 

123 

112 

120 

10 97 

123 

nu 1 

129 

I 0 jio 1 

137 

1 3 118 

N( w England 

10-1 

102 

132 

60 

US 

100 

134 

51 1 

149 

f 102 

Middle Atlantic 

130 

119 

138 

9S 

151 

KM 

140 

119 j 

147 

117 

East North Central 

104 

90 

98 

89 

89 

m 

103 

07 

117 

97 

Wc.st North Ccr.h'al 

120 

81 

74 

87 

71 

71 

118 

c 101 

120 

91 

South Atlantic 

144 

100 

lot) 

*148 

100 

' 153 

55 

138 1 

127 

* 103 

Ea'-t South CVntral 

171 

118 

103 

127 

1.31 

199 

171 

148 1 

1 129 

8 102 

West South Ontral 

154 

142 

207 

112 

1 163 

lOS 

150 

103 , 

172 

194 

Mountain 

109 

99 

140 

W 

210 

5t 

100 

210 

273 

135 

Pacific - 

74 

76 

124 

“70 

II “ 

103 

J13 

110 

124 

131 


2 Frederick, Md , not included 
Noifolk, Va., not included 

* Fargo, N. Dak , and Seattle and Spokane, 'Wash., not included. 
« (Irccnville, S. C., and Louisville, Ky., not included. 

0 Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 

’ tireenville, S. C., not iticluded. 

® Louisville, Ky , not included. 

» Seattle and Spokane. Wash., not included. 

10 1'Yederick, Md., and Los Angeles, Calil., not included, 
u Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 
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Kiimltfr fjJ rilicfi included in summary oj weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of cities in each group^ approximated as of July i, 19^16 and 1927 ^ respectively 


(lioup of fitirs 

Niini i>or 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Numiior 
of cities 
report ing 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities rei>orting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities leporting deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Totnl 

101 

1 

95 ! 

30,443,800 

30,966,700 

29, 783, 700 

30, 295, 900 

Now EnuLmd 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

2,245,900 

2, 211,000 

2, 245. 900 

Vtiuntl- 

10 

10 

10,457,000 

10, 567, 000 

10,457,000 

10, 567, 000 

Kast Noith C’cntral 

16 

16 

7,050,200 

7,810,600 

7, 0.-'0, 200 

7, 810, 600 

AVt'sf North (Vntrnl 

12 

10 

2, 585, 500 

2, 020, m 

' 2,470.600 

2,510,000 

Htmtb AlJantic 

21 

20 

2, 79(», 500 

1 2,878,100 

2, 757, 700 

2,835,700 

JJrtst Koiitli (Vritral 

7 

7 

J, Oas, 800 

1, 023, 500 

1,008,300 

1,023,500 

IVfst S(juth C’ontral 

8 

7 

1, 213, 800 

1, 243, 300 

1, 181, 500 

1, 210, 400 

Mountain 

9 

0 

572, 100 

580.000 

572, 100 

580,000 

Pacific 

0 

4 

1, 946, 400 

1, 991, 700 

1,475,300 

1, 512,800 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for the weeJc ended December 3, 1927. — The following report 
for the week ended December 3, 1927, was transmit t('d by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


SMALLPOX 


—Alexandria. 

/ndtfl.—Rangoon. 

DrUch East /TUIjM.—Makaasar, Cheribon. 

CHOLERA 

/nrf/a.— Calcutta, Rangoon. 

Straits Singapore. 

Dutch East Batavia. 

Siam. “Bangkok 
CAmo.— Canton. 


Aden Protrctortitr.— Aden. 

/ra< 7 .— Basra. 

India —Bombay, Cochin, Calcutta, Madras, Ran* 
goon. 

Dutch East Indies. -Surabaya. 
iSiffw.— Bangkok. 

JCwantung — Daiien. 

Manchuria.— MuMoji, Changchun. 

Japan —Osaka. 


Returns for the week ended December 3 were not received from Banjermasin, 
Dutch East Indies, or Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Re])ublics. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Quebec — WeeTc ended December 17, 1927 . — 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended December 17, 
1927, as follows; 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


04 

Scarlet fever - 

97 

Diphtheria - 

V6 

Smallpox 

12 

German measles 

4 

TuberculoMs 

24 

Iniluenza - 

.5 

Typhoid fever 

IS 

Measles . 

129 

Whooping cough 

13 






ECUADOR 

Plague — Plague rats — Guayaquil — November, 1927. — During the 
month of November, 1927, nine cases of plague with three deaths 
were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

During the same period, of 23,240 rats trapped, six rats were found 
plague infected. 


( 41 ) 
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EGYPT 

Further relative to 'plague — Alexa'ndria — Novemher 25-December 1, 
1927, — On November 25 and 26, 1927, two additional cases of plague, 
both bubonic, were reported at Alexandria, occurring in the group of 
Barbary workmen in which the two previously reported cases oc- 
curred,^ November 22 and 23, 1927. On December 1, two cases 
were reported in a group related to that in which the two previously 
reported cases occurred. Both of these last-named cases were found 
dead in their houses. The houses were stated to be situated about 
1 kilometer from the port. 

ESTONIA 

Commyrnicahle difieafiefi — October ^ 1927, — During the month of 
October, 1927, (‘ommunicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Estonia as follows: 


1)JS('QW' 


C'crebrcspinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Measles 


Population, ],107,0.'»9 



Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Scarlet fever 

237 


37 

Tuberculosis 

125 



19 

Typhoid fever 

72 


IRISH FREE STATE (IRELAND) 


Typhus jever —Co'unty Corlc— December 4-10^ 1927, — During the 
week ended Deceiiibtu* 10, 1927, three cases of typhus fever were 
reported in the urban district of Cork County Borough. 


JAPAN 


Dysentery — ToTcyo^ city and prejecturc —October 2-29 y 1927 . — 
During the period October 2 to 29, 1927, 190 cases of dysentery with 
123 deaths were reported in the city of Tokyo, Japan, and 246 cases 
with 116 deaths in the prefecture of Tokyo, outside of the city. 


LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — October, 1927, — During the month of Octo- 
ber, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

29 

Puerperal fe\ er . 

4 

Dj'sentory 

2 

Scarlet fever 

158 

Erysi|;>elas 

11 

Smallpox 

2 

Influenza 

37 

Tetanus 

1 

I>eprosy 

1 

Trachoma. 

12 

Measles 

58 

Typhoid fever . 

101 

Mumps 

3 

Whooping cough 

84 

Poliomyelitis 

2 




Population, estimated: 1,950,000. 

J Public Health Reports, Dec. 30, 1927, p. 3218. 
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PERU 

Mortality from communicahle diseases — ATI causes — Arequipa — 
October, 1927 . — During thn month of October, 1927, morhility from 
contagious diseases, and deaths from all causes were repoi ted at 
Arequipa, Peru, as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths | 

Disease 

1 




Gastroenteritis 12 Tuberculosis; I 

Influenza ill Typhoitl fever 

Measles.. l' Tipflusfp\cr 

Scarlet fever ' li WhoupinR coiit;!! 1 


Deaths 


IS 

1 

2 

a 


Population, estimated. 43,000. Mortality, all cuuses, 102. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, and other sources. The reports contained in the following tables must not be considered as complete 
w final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 
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India, French Settlements in. 



Indo-China: 

CocWn-China — 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

[C . indicates cases, D, deaths; P, present] 
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Calcutta. 
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Igiers, Algeria, 2 cases, Oct. 11-20. Indo-China (French), 8 cases, Sept. 1-11: 5 cases, Sept. 11-20. Beirut, Syria, 1 case, Sept. 1-10. 



CHO£ERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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Montreal 

Reviere du Loup. 

Saskatchewan 

Moose Jaw 

Regina 
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CHOLERA, PLAGL'E, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
indicates cases; D, deaths; P. present] 
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[<’ indicates eases; D, deaths: P, present] 
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Portnpal; 

(MSorto 

Rumania.. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER-Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present) 


Jununry 0, in28 
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[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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PREVALENCE OF TYPHOID FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES 

Preliiviiiai’y reports from the health olliei'is of 'M\ vStates for 50 
weeks of 1927 show that the ineidenee of typhoid fever diirinj^ 1927 
was less than it was during the preceding two years. For 50 weeks 
in 1925 these States reported 30,700 eases of typhoid fever; in 1920, 
25,000 cases; and in 1927 only 22,400 cases. 'Fhe aggi ogate popula- 
tion of the 30 States is about 88.000,000. 

The following (abh' gives a comparison of the rejiorts of (nises 
of typhoid fever from these States for the 10 W(M'ks froin AugiLsI 28 
to December 17, 1927, with the reports for the corresponding period 
of the years 1925 and 1920. 
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The typlioid fever case and death rates for 1925 wtiv higher than 
the rates for the years from 1922 to 1924, inclusive, although the 
1925 rates w ere lower than any ever recorded l)efore 1920. 

The typhoid fever death rate in the registration area of the United 
States dropped from 35.9 per 100,000 population in 1900 to 0.5 in 
1920. 

MORTALITY AMONG NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 

• 

At the request of Negro sanitarians for facts couceruiug mortality 
among American Negroes, Public lloaltb Bulletin No. 174 bas been 
prepared in tbe Office of Statistical Inxestigatvons- v.Ub the idea of 
summarizing the data published annually by the. Bureau of the 

155) 
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Cf'n^us ill order to make it available for persons working: in the field 
of pnblie health ainoiip: Negroes. The bulletin is intended as a 
handbook and not as a study of any particular jdiaso of Negro 
mortality. 

Comparisons made between colored and white mortality 
among populations of the same limited area, i. e., the Southern 
Stat('s of tlie dv‘-i(h ivgistrali(»n area, tlioso States being selected as 
including tiie bud. of the Neg»*o ])(*pulation and representing the 
Negro rjne in 'vluit might l>e considered its more nearly normal 
oindronnient. For ^ome pur])oses date for more Nortliern States 
have Ixaui presented. 

Following is a l)ri('f outline of tin (iata pre^.ented in the bulletin: 

(1) The distriliution and increase of the Nc^gro population in the 
United States. 

tl) Birth rate by States (1920) bascnl on the female population 
15-44 years of age. 

(tS) Mortality from all eai^a's, ‘‘pcinfic for color, age, urban and 
rural ai’eas of separate Sitito'-g 1920. 

(4) Mortality from impca-tanl (aiuses l)y "‘olor and at difh'rent 
ages, in(‘ludiiig sueh (‘aus(‘s j)ulnionc.ry tuberculosis, j)nenm(»nia, 
organi<‘ heart, acute nephritis an’ f^’iglit’- disca-^(‘, canrau’, dip/h- 
theria, whooping cough, UKuedes, and scarlet fever. These rates aie 
based on the records for the Southern vStatC'^ of the death ngistra- 
tioii anni and are for the year 1920. 

(5) The trend uf moitajity from all causes for three soutlun-n cities, 
Baitimore, (diarleston, and New Orleans, fj’om a])|)rovimat('iy 1870 
to 1923. The trend of important causo^ or groups of causes such as 
pulmonary tuberculosis, acute jnilmoiiic dis{*as»'s, cardio-ronal 
diseases, cancer, diphtheria, wluiopmg (‘ough, searlet fever, and 
measles is presented for tlie while and colored populations of New 
Orleans, from 1884 to 1921. 

(f)) Infant mortality by color and by separate cause for the birth* 
registration area of 1920. 

Attention has been called to th(»so diseases, such as tuberculosis 
and malaria, which arc relatively more of a menace to the Negro race 
than to the white at the present time, and which offer a wide field to 
those in public-health work who are iiit (‘rested in furtluu’ing a knowl- 
edge of prevemtivo measures against tlu'se diseases in the Negi’o race. 

[Public Health Bulletin No. 174, containing this information re- 
gaiding Negro inorlality, may bo purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at 15 cents per copy.] 
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SCARLET FEVER: ITS PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

A revision of Siii)pk‘nienl No. 21 fo tlie Piil>lie llcalUi HciuiiKs, isbiied November 

27, lOH. Tlic original artiek' was prepureri l)j Siirg. J. AV. SciinKnscnnwsKV. 

Revised, December, 1927, ))y Snrg. R. D. DiEit, rn/kd Stole Public Ihalth 

Serncr. 

Scarlet fever is regai'dcd, l>y tlie informed, as one of the dreaded 
diseases of childhood, not only because an attack may be so malig- 
nant as to cause death in a sliort time, but also bi'causo of the many 
and grave complications with whicdi it ma\ be attended, and liecaiisc 
the hope of recovery, even in cases apparently mild at the outM 3 t, 
has proved too often illusory. 

This pamphlet is addressed to the general public, who^-e intelligimt 
cooperation is necessary in all prevenliAe measure^ against di^ea<(‘s, 
in the hope that it will aid, in some small (b\gree, in spji'ading that 
knowledge of communicable diseases which should b(‘ in I Ik* posses- 
sion of evei’y citizen to enable him to do his share in their prevention. 

Occurrence of mirJef /cw.— Scarlet fevei\ is more especially a 
disease of temperate climes, prac tically alv ays being jire^ent in the 
large cities. In the United States it affects particularh the Northern 
States, being more prevalent there than in t!)e Sooth. 

Svatlet ferer and mison. — Scarlet fever jnvvails during the colder 
months of the y(‘ar. With the opening of the scdiools, the aulumn 
months are always signalized by the marked increase in the num- 
ber of cases of scarh't fevei* reported to liealth oflieers, each montn 
showing a progressive increase until a ina.ximiim is reached in 
December and January. Oidy a small declim* in the number of 
reported cases is shown in the sjiring montlis, but in duly and August 
tlnu-e is a groat falling off, the number oi cases reported being very 
much less than in the winter months. 

A(/e and scarlet fere/ . -While scarlet fever may attack pei'sons of 
any age, not even the veiy ohl being e.\cnipt, it is ])rimarily a dis(*ase 
of infancy and childhood. The susceptibility to the disease becomes 
j’apidly less with increasing years. From the figures for 1924, [)ub- 
lished by the Bureau of the CVnsus, 44 per cent of the total deaths 
froni scarlet, fever in the i-egistration area of tin* Unitial States took 
place in (‘hildren less than 5 years old, 70 j)er (‘ent in children less 
than 10, 79 per cent in children less than lo, and 80 p(*r cent in per- 
sons ](\ss than 25 years of age. 

On the other hand, very young infants^do not seem very susceptible 
to eontraeJing scarlet fever. The disease is seldom seen in infants 
less than 7 months old. The disease, however, is very fatal to infants 
if they arc attacked. The greatest susceptibility to siuirhff fever 
falls between the second and the ninth year, over 66 per cent of the 
deaths from scarlet fever taking place in this age period. 
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TheJaiaUty of scarlet fever . — The virulence of scarlet fever is vari- 
able. In epidemics the percentage of those stricken by the disease 
who die \aries from 1 to 15. 

Age is an impoitant factor, the rule being that the younger the 
patient the more fatal the disease. 

The cau^e of scarhf feve7.~~Fov many years it has been known that 
certain germs called hemolytic streptococci are commonly present 
in tJ)e lliroats of acute (*ases of scarlet fever. Evidence was grad- 
ually accumulated through the painstaking researches of scientists 
throughout the woild to show that these hemolytic streptococci might 
ha\e a direct relationship to scarlet fever^ culminating finally in the 
voik ol Dis (leorge F. and Gladys H. Dick, of Chicago. These two 
scientists succeeded in producing clinical scarlet fever in volunteers 
by using cultures of hemolytic stre])tococci which had been isolated 
from cases of tlu' disease. As a result of this work, scarlet fever is 
now generally legarded as being caused by a hemolytic streptococcus. 
These germs are found in the throats of cases of scarlet fever and from 
them are transfeiied to- the throats or nasal passages of other persons, 
where they multiply. These geims attack the mucous membranes 
lining the upper air passages, the earliest noiiveable result being a 
reddening and soieness of the throat As these organisms grow they 
produce a to\m (poi«on) ^vhich is absorbed by the body and causes 
the fever, rash, and toxaemia or symptoms of poisoning. 

The symptoms ol scarlet fever — Some description of the symptoms 
of scarlet fever is desirable so that all may be on their guard against 
the disease. Its principal symptoms consist of sore throat, fever, 
ra])id pulse, the breaking out of a bright-red rash (from which it 
takes its name) over the body and extremities, and usually swelling 
and tenderness of the glands of the neck. These symptoms are fol- 
lowed l)y a stage known as the period of descpiamation, or peeling, 
during which the outer layers of the skin are shed in scales, flakes, or 
patches 

We can distinguish three well-marked stages in the course of an 
attack of scarlet fever: 

1 . The period of invasion. 

2. The period of eruption. 

3. The period of desquamation. 

Period of invasion . — The disease strikes suddenly. A child, hith- 
erto apparently in the best health, is seized with sore throat and 
fever, very often with vomiting, and, in infants, convulsions. The 
fever mounts rapidly, the skin feels unusually hot and dry to the 
touch, the tongue is furred, the throat parched, the face flushed and 
somewhat bloated. Cough and running of the nose are unusual. 
This stage usually lasts 24 to 36 hours. 
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Stage of ernption. — The ra^h usually appears on the second day, 
but may be deferred for 4S h()urs. On the olhej' hand, it may begin 
to come out a few hpurs after the first symptoms. It appears fii’st 
on the neck and chest as a breaking out of tine, scattered, bright 
points implanted on a scarlet Hush. It i^preads rapidly, that by 
the evening of the second day the entire body may be covei’cd. The 
eruption at its height has a vivid scarlet hue and is more marked on 
the inner sui'faces of the aims and legs and \\hcre joints make folds 
of the skin, as in the groins and at the elbows. 

In some cases the rash is patchy instead of unifoini, with islands 
of noimal skin. At other limes tin\ elexatc'd ])atches apjx'ar, as in 
measles, but this is not so common as in imuisles. 

In malignant attacks bleeding may take jilace in the skin, causing 
largo purplish patches. 

After persisting at its height for two or three days, tin* rash g?‘adu- 
ally fades, the fading being accompanied by a progn's.sive fall of 
the fever. 

Period of defiqimmatloti or peeling. —With Ihi' fading of the ci'iip- 
tion and the fall of the fever the skin looks stained and feels rougli. 
Gradually its outer layers begin to be thro\\n off, the pro(‘ess usually 
beginning about the neck and chest. The amount of peeling usually 
bears some relation to the previous intensity of the rash. When this 
has been vivid and its duration prolonged, large Hakes and patches 
come away. Karcly the nails and liair are shed. On the other hand^ 
with mild eruptions the peeling may be much less marked, consist- 
ing of branlike particles only. The entir(‘ pr ‘ess lasts 10 to 20 
days. 

Throat symptoms.— Innammation of the throal is a prominent 
symptom in scarlet fever. This is j^resent ia vai'ious grades and 
may vaiy from redness of the hard palate and inner surface^ of the 
cheeks, with some swelling and more vivid redness of the soft ])alato 
and tonsils, to the condition known as “diiditheroid,'^ with nnn*h 
increased swelling and inllammation of the tonsils and neighboring 
parts, with extensive formation of a membrane ovei* the tonsils and 
soft palate. 

In these severe cases extensive membrane forimitiou in tin' throat 
may lead to death of the underlying tissues, so that laige sloughs 
form. The swelling of the glands and soft part*’ of the neck Jiiay 
be so extensive that breathing is interfered with and death ensues 
from suHocation, or deep abs(‘esses forni,'*cndang(u-i]ig life and mark- 
edly prolonging convalescence. 

The tongue in scarlet fever. — The tongue in scarlet fever has a 
characteristic appearance. At the outset of the disease it is (*oated 
with white, the edges being red. The little papillse or prominemees 
with which the tongue is studded emerge through the white (*oating 
and can be seen as little red points dotting the white surface. 
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Somcwhttt later in the disease the white coating disappears, leav- 
ing the tongue rough and red, often glazed. The papillae remain 
considerably swollen, and this, together with the beefy appearance 
of the tongue, constitutes a condition characteristic of scarlet fever, 
which the writers describe as the ‘^raspberry tongue/^ 

Typcf^ of scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever shows marked variations in 
its scvcj’Uy. There are mild or abortive cases in which the rash is 
scarcely vHble, or in which the sore throat and the ^^raspberry 
tongue'^ may 1)0 the only signs of the disease. In certain epidemics, 
particularly in schools, this type of the disease may constitute over 
a third of the cases. 

On the oHier hand, the symptoms may be so severe that the pa- 
tient, overwhelmed by the poison of ihe disease, may die within 24 
to 3f) lioiirs, witli liigh fever, great restlessness, delirium, and con- 
vulsions. 

In other ca^es the throat symptoms are prominent and may be 
of the utmost severity. Rapid and thick membrane formation 
takes place which may extend into the interior of the nose, and into 
the ears through the Eustachian canals (openings of the oar into 
the throat). Death may ensue from suffocation, due to the swelling 
of the soft parts, or gangrene may set in, causing a fatal issue. Con- 
valescence Jiiay be much delayed by persistent enlargement of the 
neck glands and the forniaiion of deep al)scesses in the nock, or by 
purulent discharges from tlie nose. 

'The complications of scarlet fever . — Scarlet fever is distinguished 
by the variety and scveiity of its complications, which may develop 
in cases apparently mild at the outset. The most common of these 
are inflammation of the kidneys (nephritis), ear complications (mid- 
dle-ear disease), inflammation of the lining membrane of the heart 
(endocarditis), inflammation of lymph glands (adenitis), and joint 
affections. Of these, nephritis and ear complications are by far the 
most common. 

Inflammation of the Icidneys (nephritis). — Inflammation of the 
kidiK'ys may develop, usually in the second or third week of the 
disease, even in the mildest cases. The symptoms vary greatly in 
severity from instances in which the condition is shown only by 
the presence of albumen in the urine, pallor, and slight swelling of 
the eyelids and feet, to those of greater severity with scanty urine 
loaded with albumen and general swelling of the body, or to the 
severe and rapidly fatal cases with scanty, bloody urine or urine 
completol}^ suppressed, with vomiting, convulsions, and loss of 
consciousness. 

There is evidence to the effect that an attack of scarlatinal nephri- 
tis, even if apparently recovered from, may predispose the indi- 
vidual later in life to develop chronic kidney disease. 
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Ear complication^^. — These are very couiinoii. They are caused hy 
an extension of the throat intlanimation to the iulerior of the ears 
through the canals by which they open into the throat. The iiiflain- 
maiion may extend to the bony cells of the temporal bone behind the 
ear, causing mastoid disease; the hearing may be destroyed, or the 
inflammation may extend to the brain, causing dangerous hiain 
complications. The ear <*omplications of scarlet fevei* are a coju- 
moil cause of deafness. 

Tnjectiousness of scarhi fe^er. — It is indeed lortimate that scHiJet 
fever does not show the very ready commiimcabilitv of measles or 
whooping cough. Ratht'r intimate contact vvith the sick s('ems lo he 
required to transmit the disease. ()bser\ ations have been made 
which Allow us to estimate roughly the frequency with w hicl) pcjsons, 
after exposure, contract the disease. These show tiiat about .]() jier 
cent of children sicken with scarlet fever after exposure, while in the 
case of measles about 99 per cent of those unprotected by a pn^vious 
atta(‘k will take the disease umler like conditions. 

Period of incubation of mulct fever. — While the aveiage peiiod of 
incubation of scarlet fev^er (j. e, the period betw( ( a exposuic and 
the appearance of symptoms) lias been stared to lx* from 2 to t 
days, probablj’ with a maximum of 7, a few e\am])les of what 
seem to be longer periods are re(*orded. 

Portal of entry of the scarlet- fever yerm. — All the e\idence temls 
to show^ that the mouth is the usual gatew^ay through which the germ 
of scarlet fever enters (he liody. 

llow scarlet fever is ^U^auyht.^' — Each new ca^e ol scarlet lever is 
derived from some previous case of (he disease The scarlet fever 
germ is present in the discharges from the mouth, iiom*, and thioat 
of the sick. When tliere is a discharge from tlu* ears, as a result of 
ear complications, this discharge also may be infec'tious This is 
true of other pus discharges, as Irom abscesses Tin* uiiiu*, too, in 
cases of scarlatinal nephritis, and matter vomii(*d at the onset or 
during the (* 0111*80 of the disease, may contain the infecting ag(*nt of 
scarlet fever. 

The disease is transmitted from those sick with scarh't fever to 
the well who come in contact with them l)e(*ause these diseharges get 
on the hands or mucous membranes of such persons Tlu* infe(*tion 
is caused by direct contact, as by kissing, or by being sprayed w^h 
the infected nose and throat discharges, in the a(*t of coughing, siie(*z- 
ing, or talking (droplet infection), or indir(X‘tly through various 
objects, such as drinking cups, candy, apples, pencils, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, towels, and the like which have been plact'd in the mouth 
or infected with the discharges of those sick with scarlet fever. 

It has often been pointed out that the chief factor in the spread 
of such diseases as scarlet fever and diphtheria is the freedom w ith 
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which the fluids of the mouth are exchanged among human beings, 
especially among children. But little observation is needed to con- 
vince us of the frequency, during the day, with which the hands are 
carried to the mouth and then handle objects in common use. This 
tendency is, of course, greatest among children. 

Duration of the communmilUity of scarht j ever . — Scarlet fever can 
be trans!uii tfHl from the lime of onset until the infectious agent is no 
loiev'i' pre-(Uil in the mucous membranes of the nose and throat nor 
in unnatural discharges, as from a running ear which has appeared as 
a complication in an attack of the disease. 

On account of tlie difliculty of definitely identifying the germ of 
scarlet fever it has thus far not proved feasible to determine the 
duration of communicability of scarlet fever by throat eulture, as is 
dore in the (uise of diphtheria. In the majority of instances it is 
j)iofuib]c that uncomplicated cases of scarlet fever are no longer iii- 
fettious in tin* fourth week of the attack. 

Sul! let f ever earn' era . — The spread of a number of comniuni- 
cuf)le diseases is assisted by the agency of ^^earriers, ” i. e., appar- 
ently well jiorsons who harbor in their bodies and spread tlio germs 
of a ])ar(icular disease. The agency of ^Varriers” \o important in 
disseminating such diseases as diphtheria, typhoid fever, cerebro- 
spinal jneningitis, cholera, and scarlet fever. 

TJiese carriers consist of tlie ^^inissed cases,*’ ^iz, those persons 
who have suffen'd from scarlatinal son throat alone, without a reeog- 
nizcul eruj>ti()n; who liav(‘ not been sick enough to go to bod or, 
})ossibly, even eomplain of tfieir symptoms, and the convalescent 
“carrier,’^ the child, who after an attack is allowed to mingle wdth 
liis j)laymates too soon, or who continues to harbor the contagion 
in his nose and throat for a loiig time after apparent recovery. Such 
persons undoubtedly play an important part in spreading scarlet 
fever. 

Milk-borne scarlet Jever . — There are numerous records of out- 
breaks of scarlet fever in which the infection was conveyed by milk. 
These outbreaks were usually of an explosive character, an imusual 
proportion of adults w'ere attacked, and the disease was often severe. 

in every instance the source of the infection was shown to be due 
to the presence of persons suffering from scarlet fever, either on the 
dairy farm or among the persons engaged in handling the milk. 

Immunity to subsequent attacks of scarlet fever . — The protection 
against future attacks conferred by a single attack of scarlet fever 
xisually seems strong and lasting, although second and oven third 
attacks of the disease have been observed. Relapses also are occa- 
sionally noted, i. e., a child, apparently well upon the road to recovery, 
sickens anew and goes through a second siege of the disease with all 
its attendant symtoms, including peeling. 
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Complication with other injections diseases , — It must not be sup- 
posed that, because a person is suffering: from scarlet fev('r lie is 
thereby protected from having other communicable diseases at the 
same time. Scarlet fever has frequently been observed to be (*‘' 111 - 
plicatcd with measles or diphtheria. 

Prevention of scarlet iev>er , — It is plain, from what has bee?i said, 
that scarlet fever is no disease to be lightly held To infants and 
young children it is a very fatal affection. Yet, in sjiite of its com- 
municability, it is by no means a disease which every child is bound 
to have sooner or later.’’ The folly of the complacent attitude 
which jierinits the exposure of children to the diseases of childhood 
^^so that they may ha\e them over and done with” can not be too 
strongly condemned. If we succeed in protecting our child len from 
scarlet fevci* during childhood, the chances that tliey v ill suffer from 
the disease later will be very greatly reduced. By so doing we will 
have protected them from what constitutas a very real menace to 
tlieir lives, or to their subsequent physical efficiency. 

Within recent years the Doctors Dick of Cffiicago havo developed 
a test to determine susceptibility to scarlet fever. This test is called 
the Dick test and is similar to the Schick test for determinimj suscep- 
tibility to diphtheria It (onsists in injecting a minute amount of 
the scarlet fever streptococcus toxin or poison into the skin (usually 
of the forearm). If the child is susceptible, a red area aliout the size 
of a dime, or larger, will appear at the site of injection in about 24 
hours. 

The scarlet fever streptococcus toxin is made by growing the hemo- 
Ijiiv streptococci of s(*arlet fever in broth for a few days. The 
germs are then carefully filtered out, while the toxin, being soluble, 
remains in the broth. 

In addition to using this toxin to test susceptibility to scarlet fever, 
larger amounts of the same toxin may bo given to susceptible individ- 
uals to render them insusceptible. When this ability to resist the 
toxin is developed by injecting the toxin, it appears within a few 
weeks. At present five doses are given to susceptible persons, at 
weekly intervals. 

This method of immunization is especially useful in institutions, 
and in the protection of nurses who are about to undertake duty in 
the care of cases of scarlet fever. 

Diagnosis of scarlet fever , — While the responsibility for the diag- 
nosis of scarlet fever must rest upon the attending physician, the 
citizen can be of material assistance in limiting the spread of scarlet 
fever by being constantly alive to the possibility of outbreaks of the 
disease in his family. If a child be suddenly taken with vomiting, 
and fever, or with diyness, tickling, or soreness of the throat, if 
soreness of the throat alone be complained of, or if any rash be dis- 
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ro\ororl on the body in absence of other symptoms, no time should 
be lost in i^^olaling the child and calling in a physician in order to 
ascertain the natuie of the disorder as promptly as possible. It is 
t]i(» jningling of children sickening with a communicable disease 
with other children before its nature has been determined which 
helps to spn'ad such diseases. 

A great (h^al could be accomplished in the way of controlling the 
coininunicable diseases of childhood if it were the invariable rule 
in (‘\ery* household to isolate all children from other children as 
sox)n as the\ become ill until the nature of the sickness has been 
made out, especially w^hen such illness is accompanied by sore throat, 
ruimiiig nose, or hiiskiness of the \oice. 

The cate of SiO/Iet fenr in the home. — The important principle 
to reinenil)or, in the care of scarlet fe\er, is that a child sick with 
scarlet fe\ei‘ who is carefully isolated does not transmit the disease. 

The fftcic zoom— The first rule, therefore, in the care of scarlet 
fever is to place the paiient at once in a separate room. This room, 
if ])ossible, should be on I he story of the liouse the least in use, its 
adaptabilit> for siek-ioom purposes being considered. The fumi- 
tiue left sliould 1)0 reduced to strict necessity and oe of a kind readily 
cleansed. 

There should he no such fancied attempts at purifying the air as 
by hanging up sheets wet wuth disinleetaiits. Such measures are 
not only iisel(‘ss hut tend to give a false sense of security. 

Sipa/afe hnen, bedclothes^ etc. — The patient should be provided 
wu’th separate bedelothing, nigJitgowns, towels, eating utensils, and 
drinking vessels for his exclusive use. These should be kept rigidly 
se])aiate from tliose used by the rest of the family. After use they 
are to be soaked for an hour or two in one of the disinfectant solu- 
tions given below, or better, boiled in soapsuds. 

Attendant lot the patient. — The patient should be provided with 
an atlendaiit wdio remains with him and holds no communication 
with the otlic]’ moinbcrs of the family. This attendant should be 
the only person coming in contact with the patient apart from the 
attending pliysician. 

Use of disinfectants. — The best method of disinfecting articles used 
by patients is by boiling. Discharges from nose and throat of patients 
may be received into pieces of cotton gauze or old, clean squares of 
linen, which should be burned immediately after use. In case it is 
found impracticable to practise the above procedure, a tub of good 
disinfectant solution should bo provided for soaking articles used by 
the patient. The following are proper disinfectant solutions: 

1. Two per cent solution of phenol (carbolic acid.) 

2. Two per cent solution of liquor cresolis compositus, U. S. P. 
(compound solution of cresol). 
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A 2 per cent solution is made by adding 3 ounces (6 tablespoon- 
fuls) of disinfectant to 1 gallon of water. Surfaces soiled witli dis- 
charges from scarlet-fever patients should at once be flooded with 
the disinfecting solution. Partially oaten food should also bo dis- 
posed of by burning. Dishes used by the patient should be boiled 
before being removed from the sick room. 

Care of the patient during peeling. — During desquamation the proc- 
ess is facilitated by rubbing the body with some bland unguent like 
olive oil or cocoa butter. 

Care of the attendants hands. — It is important to remember that 
the hands become readily infected when caring for scarlet fever 
patients. Unnecessary handling of the patient, thoroforo, should 
be avoided. Whenever contact is necessary the hands should be 
cleansed in ‘hot soapsuds. 

Other precautions for the attendant. — A loose gown or wrapper 
and a head covering should be provided for the protection of the 
attondant\s hair and clotliiiig. These coverings sliould alvays bo 
regarded as infected, and not sent out of the room until they have 
been boiled or soaked in disinfectant foi* an hour. The attendant 
should wear dresses ot material not injured by disinfecting, as tliese 
should also lie dismlected. (Jowns and head coverings should also be 
provided for the attending ])hysician. These are kept outside the 
room. 

Ventilating and cleansing the room. — There is little tendency to 
^^catch cold’’ in scarlet lever. The bedclothes should be light and 
the room aired thoroughly several times a day and well ventilated at 
all times. No sweeping should bo done, but the floor and furniture 
wiped with cloths dampened in disinfectant soluiion instead. After 
use the cloths should be soaked in disinfectant solution. 

Subsequent cleansing and disinfection of the sick room. — The cleans- 
ing and disinfection of the sick room after recovery from scarlet fever 
will, in cities, be govenied by the regulations of the local health office; 
but cleansing and airing of the sick room should always be done. 
Wlien the householder must follow his own initiative in tho matter, 
his reliance should be placed upon thorough cleansing of the room 
with soap and water, and upon the action of fresh air and simlight. 
Gaseous disinfection is not only probably useless but creates a false 
sense of security. 

Treatment of children who have been exposed to infection. — When a 
case of scarlet fever occurs in a family, the other children have 
probably been exposed to infection. As kas been previously stated, 
there is a good chance, though exposed, of their escaping tho disease 
especially if isolation of the sick has been prompt and thorough. It 
is therefore advisable to send such children away at once to friends 
or relatives not having small children of their own. While there they 
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should be carefully observed for symptoms of commencing scarlet 
fever until the incubation period has passed. If they are school 
children, they should be kept away from school during this time. 
The adult members of the family, however, who are not sick, may 
come and go, provided the house is so arranged that they do not 
come ill contact with tlie patient. They should wash the hands and 
face carefully before leaving the house. 

As the protection following the immunizing injections of scarlet 
fever stieptoeoiTiis toxin develops rapidly, many contacts may be 
protected in this manner. Before beginning the immunization of 
exposed persons they should be given the Dick test to determine 
susceptibility. At the time the test is performed, throat and nose 
cultun's should also be made to determine the presence or absence of 
hemolytic streplo(‘occi. If by the test the child is shown to be sus- 
ceptible and shows no signs of oncoming scarlet fever, such as slight 
elevation of temperature or sore throat, the lirst immunizing dose 
may be given at once. An exposed child who, in addition to having a 
positive Dick test also harbors the germs m the nose and throat, 
should be examined candiilly each day for signs of developing the 
disease, and no further injections of toxin gi m as long as such 
symptoms persist. 

Exposed cliildn'ii who are positive to the Dick test and who show 
symptoms of oncoming scarlet fever may lie givim an early therapeutic 
dose of scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin. 

Report ivg the case . — An important step in tlie control of any com- 
mmiicable disease lies in the knowledge of its prevalence by the 
sanitary authorities. It is a public duty to report cases of scarlet 
fever. 

It is likewise the householderis duty to observe scrupulously all 
regulations made by local health authorities in r(‘gard to the (piaran- 
tine of scarlet fever cases. 

Other precautions to be observed . — As scarlet fever is ca])able of trans- 
mission through milk, it is important that a vessel be placed outside 
the house, as on the porch, into which the milkman may empty the 
milk. This will prevent the bottles from becoming infected in the 
house. Milk bottles once admitted to the house should not be re- 
turned to the milkman before they are thoroughly disinfected by 
complete immersion in water, actually boiling. Jn no case should 
any member of the family coming in contact with the sick handle the 
bottles. 

When a household in which there is a case of scarlet fever is engaged 
in any occupation having to do with the handling or distribution of 
food, such as the grocery business, dairying, the making of ice cream, 
and the like, such business should be discontinued as long as the case 
of scarlet fever remains on the premises, or until the patient has been 
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removed to a contagious-disease hospital, and other members of the 
family observed for a sufficient length of time to assume their escape 
from the infection. 

The public control of scarlet fever.— It is evident from the foregoing 
that the proper care of scarlet fever in the homo is no easy problem 
even in the most intelligent and well-to-do families. Thorough iso- 
lation of the sick in the tonemont districts of cities is well nigh 
impossible. 

Under such conditions the control of the spread of scarlet fever 
must be in the hands of the local sanitary authorities. The most 
important equipments to this end are: First, adequate contagious- 
disease hospitals to which those suffering from scarlet fever may be 
removed, when it is clear, from an inspection of the premises, that 
eases of scarlet fever can not remain at home witliout danger of spread- 
ing the disease; second, an efficient corps of inspectors and nurses for 
the viriting and sanitary control of the cases. of scarlet fe\er reported; 
and, third, an adecpiate system for the medical supervision of sc.hool 
children, so that cases of scarlet fever shall be early detected and the 
proper precautions taken before the infection has had a chance to 
spread among the pupils. Teachers also can aid greatly in the (*ontrol 
of scarlet fever by being familiar with the symptoms attending its 
onset, encouraging their pupils to let them know whenever they feel 
sick, removing at once from the classroom any child having sore 
throat or seized with sudden vomiting, and reporting their action at 
once to the proper authorities. The school nurse and the school 
physician are indispensable agents in limiting the spread of scarlet 
fever in the schools. 

School authorities will materially contribute their share by abol- 
ishing in schools the common didnking cup, the common towel, the 
common lead pencil, which, though slowly vanishing, are still too 
frequently encountered in our schools. 

Immunization of susceptible persons by use of injections of toxin 
may bo used especially where the chances of exposure are apt to be 
great. The immunizing toxin has been used too short a time to 
warrant a statement as to the permanence of the immunity so pro- 
duced. 

In case of death from scarlet fever, public funerals should not be 
allowed, because when many persons gather in and about a house in 
which disease has occurred there is great danger that some one may 
catch it. The danger is not from the dead body, if properly pre- 
pared, but from members of the afflicted household, some of whom 
rfiay be carrying the germs in the throat and nose, and may even be 
on the verge of coming down with the disease. 

General precautions against scarlet fever. — The body presents a 
natural resistance to contracting communicable diseases. We do not 
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rnich those tliseasos nnloss either the dose of the infecting germ has 
been sutfieienl or the natiu-al resistance of the body is deficient. 

Attention lias already been called to the mouth, nose, and throat as 
gateways of infection in scarlet fever. Certain diseased conditions 
of these regions of the body, such as defective teeth, diseased ton- 
sils, and adenoids, probably make them more vulnerable as gate- 
ways of infection. Thire should be taken, therefore, early to correct 
such faulty mouth, nose, and throat conditions in children, for by 
so doing, not only do we strengthen a weak part of the body de- 
fenses, but we effect thereby a notable improvement in the general 
health besides removing conditions known to exert an unfortuanate 
influence upon the subsecpient physical or even the mental develop- 
ment. 

While it is realized that it is instinctive for the child habitually to 
cany all objects to the mouth, it is well worth while, on the part of 
parents and guardians, to teacli (diildren, as early as possible, that 
the only substances which naturally belong in the mouth are food 
and drink. The danger of such practices as putting lead pencils, 
coins, and similar objects in the mouth, the use of the common towel 
and drinking cup, taking bites of the some aj pie or stick of candy, 
the failure to turn the liead away when coughing or sneezing, and, 
in a word, all acts which lead to an exeliange of the mouth fluids 
between human beings should be regarded as one of the earliest and 
most practical essentials of the education of children. 

CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

REVIEW OF THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE HEALTH SECTION 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATION’S SFCRFT^RIAT, NOVEMBER 1% 1{^27 i 

- -There were few plague cases in the Mediterranean area 
in Septeiiibei* and October. In Egypt no eases were reported from 
September 4 to October i4. In (Jreeee (> cases were reported in 
September and 8 in October, all at Plomarion on the island of Mytilene. 
In Tunis no plague ease liad been notified in the 10 wrecks ended 
October 28. In Algeria there was I ease at Oran and 1 at Philippe- 
ville in September and 2 eases at Algiers between Octo])er 11 and 15. 

At Las Palmas, in the Canary Islands, 4 plague eases W'eic reported 
on October 10. 

Plague incidence in Sc'^egal in September (708 cases) was higher 
thaii in any month of the prec’eding two years. The epidemic seemed 
to have abated in October. In Nigeria, on the other hand, only 8 
cases w^ero leported in August, as compared with 187 cases in the 
corresponding month of the preceding year. The Report states: 

No jjlague case has been reported in Angola since March and none in the Union 
ol South Africa since the first week of August. Reunion has been free from plague 

^ From the Oflicc of Statistical Id\ estigations. 
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since January. Plague has again spread in Madagascar since the beginning of 
August; 170 cases were reported in September, which is about the same as (hiring 
+he corresponding month of 1926. The season of low plague incidence has come 
in Kenya and Uganda; the number of cases reported is about the same as last 
v'car. 

In nortbera India, during the 13 weeks ended September 24, only 
1 19 cases of plague were ^'ported in the area reaching from Assam in 
the east to the Northwest Frontier Proviac^e in the west. In 1026, 
424 cases were re])orled in tliis area during the corresponding weeks, 
and in 1025, 1,208 <‘ases. 'The incidence in Bombay Preside^ic'y, in 
Madras Prcsiilcncy, in Mysoiv, in Ilyderabad, and in the ccntnil 
Provinces was somewhat lowTr than in 1026, but the (lL-,easc was 
fairly »>revale it; 1,220 cases were reported in all of India in tJic two 
w'eeks ended. Sentembor 24, nearly all of whic^h wTro in the aforeinen- 
tioued Pnninces. 

Inf(»rmalion w'as rtnoived from the North Manchuria Plague 
Prevention Sc-rvice and from the government of the Kwnmtung 
Territory concerning a plague outbreak in vSejitembor near Payintala 
(also called Timj,diaoj in (he (Msfern part of Inner Mongolia. The 
Report gives the following details: 

Ptt^hital.i is a town of about 20,000 inluibitaMts ond th(‘ tcnjiiaus of a }>ranch 
iailva> \\hiclt j(»iiKs tiu' South Miiiichuiia Kailway system at Uhi(‘n-Uhia-Tiiii, 
from V. liich tlirre is a railwav t > S/epiiigkai on tbe Mukdc'ii-Harian line. II 
believed that lamas coming from the interior of Mongolia at tln^ ('nd of August 
brought the infection to the \illages sitnatv'd about 17 miles north of Ihijyietnla. 
Several inhabitants in tlinv' ‘ m.'Mi villages m thi^ area were infected and dh'd. 
'JVo famili('" lost J-1 and Id member's, re peeiivt'b . \llv)i.vdh(‘r tli(‘re v\< re 50 or 
60 d(‘ath'«. The symptiunv were IhoH* o( pncunmnic .Uid bubonic jilaguo, but 
cultures were not obtained. The last eas(' occurred (>n Oit oer d, according to 
information from Harbin dated October 2i. C’hine.se .and .hipanese plague pre- 
vention servica’s are on the spot and all prccanfivim have been taken on the rail- 
vv^ay line-,. 

Choi fra . — (Cholera was uu usually provalcut in Asiatic ports during 
the past summer and autumn. Twenty-six of the ports reporting 
to the Singapore liureau were infected at one time or another from 
July 31 to October 29; ami the cases reported numbered 1,657. 
Many more cases than in the proeeding year occurred in ports Iroiu 
Madras westward, but there wuis less cholera in Bangkok and several 
other ports in eastern Asia. The .situation had improved in October, 
especially in the ports west of Calcutta. During the four weeks 
ended November 5, cholera cases were reported, mostly sporadi- 
cally, in 10 ports — Basrah, Tuticorn, Madras, Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Bangkok, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. In the first 
week of October, an outbreak of cholera was reported at Lingah, 
a Persian port on the Strait of Ormuz. 

In October the cholera epidemic in Iraq was under control in the 
centers first affected. Abadan and Mohammerah have been free 
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from rhoi(Ma since tlie besjinTiiap; of September hikI Basrah had only 
cases in October. The infection spread, hov^ever, farther west 
and north along the Euphrates. 

The incidence of cholera in India, which had remained at a high 
level ever since the end of March, began to decrease after the middle 
of September. The deaths in the various provinces are shown by 
fortnightly periods in Table 1. 


Tabie 1 . — Deaths from cholera in the Provinces of Jndia, hy fortnightly periods, 
from Jum h to SipUniher liU', 
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()7‘1 

()72 

530 

•344 

\‘?s!iin 

* 7*) 

2(12 

lit) 

89 

178 

295 

292 

311 

Cnitnil Pioviruvs ,, 

1, 1% 1 

I 977 

728 1 

1 t.90 

MH 

1,980 

2, 59fl 

1,723 

Mad»as Pio«!)»lcnfy 

1. 1% 1 

1 1.40') 

2,4.V» , 

2 352 

1,97.5 

1, r»3S 

‘18.5 

.590 

JI>d(*i,d)ad 

/*«» 1 

1 HI 

322 

1 of) 1 

1.097 

J, .12 

1. 177 

1.09.5 

Jionib.iv Prosidciicy 


1, 2.)1 

1, 'SI 

1 1.SH 

2, 2‘11 

‘2, 014 

1,200 

506 

St.'bH m Pombav Pusidcncy 

Sf) 1 

1 221 

IM2 

241) 

170 

;40 

24 

9 

Ibirmti 

112 

78 

7.4 

1 141 

U,‘> 

118 

08 

06 

Othri Indirtii S’l.ilos 

3 

1 177 

M4 

1 17 

18 

27 

4 

0 

* ()n»‘ ^^P( K oiilj. 

13, l.)l 

j 12,219 

11,9()M 

12,2 44 

11,109 

11, .590 

9,885 

0,009 


A small outbreak of cholera in the Federated Malay States began 
in dune and had tej'minated early in September; lOS cases and 73 
deaths were J'eported. 

Cholera was less ])revalent in China during tht' past summer and 
autumn than a year ago. Tlie Report states: 

In the euurM' of August and September outbieaks neeiirn'd at Swatow, Macao, 
(Hinton, Hong Kong, Amoy, and Shanghai; )>ut th(‘ number of eases was much 
simdler tlian in 1920. The infection .spreati as far norih as Tien-Tsin, Cliingwang- 
Tao, Ne\^eh^vang, and Dairen, but tliere were only a few eases in each locality. 

There has been no cholera this 5^ear in (dioseii. 

Velloir feyer . — The Report says: 

Twenty eases of yellow fe^ er wei-c reported in September among the European 
population of Senegal, of which 17 were at Dakar and Goree and 2 at Thies. 
In October, cases continued to occur at Dakar and Thies and appeared also in 
various inland localities, especially on tlie railway line from Dakar through 
Thies to St. Louis. IVenty cases were reported during the first 18 days of 
October, of which 5 were at Dakar, 9 at Thies, and 1 at Rufisque, the remainder 
in small inland villages or smaller towns. Between October 19 and November 2 
inclusive, 20 cases w^ere reported, of which 8 were at Dakar and 2 at Thies, the 
remainder being scattered in six villages. Twelve of these eases were among 
Europeans, 6 among Syrians and 2 among half-breeds. Preventive measures 
and search for suspected cases are being actively pursued. 
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Six -cases wore reported in Septemi)er in the Clold Coast Colon}', mostly in the 
Volta River district. According to information up to the end of October, the 
last case occurred at Accra on September 23 and at Cape Coast on August 10. 
Two yellow fever cases were reported in Nigeria in September. 

Smallpox . — The iacidence of smallpox in England and Wales 
showed a seasonal increase in October, but was not higher than at 
the corresponding date of 192G. 

Smallpox continued very prevalent in Algeria, especially in the 
Department of Oran. It is less prevalent than in previous years in 
Tunis and in Egypt. 

Smallpox has been more prevalent in 1927 in Nigeria than for 
several years. According t(» the report, “3,567 cases and 814 deaths, 
which mostly occurred in the northern Province, were reported dur- 
ing the first nine months of the current year. The case mortality 
rate was 22.8 per cent; last year itw^as 20.6 per cent among hospitalized 
cases. The number of cases increased fi^om 91 in August to 237 in 
September.'’ 

In India, the smallpox incidence has returned to a more normal 
level, after severe outbreaks in the first half of tlie year in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. In the four w^eks ended September 24, 4,440 
cases were reported, as compared w ith 6,738 during the corresj)onding 
period of 1926. 

The incidence of “alastrim” has declined in Jamaica, “202 cases 
having been reportiul during the first nine months of tlie current 
year as compared with 961 cases during tlie coi responding period 
last year. The number of cases has usually been between 1,000 and 
2,000 in previous years.” 

Enteric fere r . — “Enteric fever is less pre\alent in (Jermany, the 
Netherlands, and Sweden than in any previous year,” states the 
Report. “In other European countries, then* was no marked im- 
provement in comparison with last year; in some countries the 
incidence was considerably higher than usual. More cases than 
last year were, for instance, reported in all the countries southeast 
of a line drawn from Poland to Italy. In Italy, there were 6,268 
cases during the four weeks ended September 4, as compared with 
4,415 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. In 
Greece, 2,012 cases were reported during the first nine months of the 
year, as against 523 cases during the corresponding period of 1926. 
The incidence was higher than usual in Egypt.” 

Dysentery , — In Germany the incidence of dysentery w.as low'cr in 
recent months than in previous years; only half as many cases v\eie 
reported in October as during the corresponding month of 1926. 
On the other hand, there w^ere more cases than last year in Poland, 
where 1,102 cases were reported during the four w eeks ended October 
77451°— 28 2 
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jr>, as coiiipai ed witli 719 oases during the corresponding period of 
tho pioccding year. There was a marked increase over last year 
also in Rumania. Tlio fluotuations in dysentery from year to year 
ill those oountrios ^(‘om to correspond with those for enteric fever, 
but tlio former are greater than those of enteric fever, according 
to tlu‘ Report. 

Acufe — There was a general decline in the incidence 

()l‘ p(»li()ji]y(‘]itis in October. Among countries for which reliable 
stutistios are available, the incidence was markedly higher than in 
lh(' pr(‘o(‘climjr year only in the United States, Germany, Austria, and 
Sweden. 

The outbreaks in Germany reached their maximum during the 
last week of Septemboi’, when 240 cases were reported. The area 
principally affected coniprises the districts of Leipsig and Merseburg, 
in which the epidemic was particularly severe, Dresden, Chemnitz, 
Magdeburg, J\>«s(]am, Ains})erg, (^assel, and Thuringia. 

Tile incidence of jioliomyelitis in 1927 and in previous years in 
various Kurojiean countries is shown in Table 2. 

Tablu 2. — /( htis (t/M.s' revoried in tuirwuf^ Eui .‘rr countruH during the 
Ju.'yt tinu or Un monthf* of the years 19^,) 1927 


(\(Untry 


VriKlniifl Jin«l al(S 
SMokti . .. 

Finland 

DoininL 

Ociniiins - ... 
''PIh* N (‘I ho hinds... 

F\Ml/i'!hin(l 

.\uUiia 

Franco 

lUly 


Jnn. t 
to— 

1923 

1924 

1925 

]92f5 

1927 

Nov 5 

521 

744 

3()1 

m 

788 

(»cl. 31 

215 

55.5 

4.18 

2S6 

29.1 

Oct r* 

M) 


23 

11 

45 

Sopt. m 

42 

91 

86 

1 41 

21 

Ott 22 ' 


393 

312 1 
.11 

1 J,32') 

2,088 

Jso\ . 5 


34 

44 

26 

-. do 

193 

93 

81 

82 

91 

Oct. 15 



8 

2.1 

115 

Sept. 30 
Sept. 4 

1.12 

lf»8 

1.53 

1 411 

148 

217 

113 

1 164 




Diphtheria . — In recent months, according to the Report, there has 
been an increase in diphtheria over the 1926 incidence in nearly all 
European countries, although the 1920 incidence was higher than 
that for preceding years in most countries. Comparison of recent 
statistics for 1927 with corresponding figures for 1926 is given in 
Table 3. 


Table 3. — Comparison of diphtheria prevalence^ 1926 and 1927 


Country 


JCngland and W’ales. 

S>M'd(‘U 

(fennany 

3 *oland 

(''Eoeho'^lovakia 

Italy 


Oct. ft-Nov. 5-. 

October 

Sept. 26-Oct. 22 

.....do 

Sept. 16-Oct. 16 
Aug. 8“Sept. 4.. 


Period 


Number of cases 


1920 


1927 


4, 562 
349 
2,331 
708 
492 
736 


6,608 

471 

2,760 

967 

774 

967 
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Similarly in tlio United States?, where the ineidenee of diphtheria 
had decreased steadily since 1921, the October incidence exceeded 
that for October, 1926. 

Scarlet fever . — Most European countries showed a lo^\e^ incidence 
for scarlet fever in September and October than at the corresponding 
season of 1926. In Sweden, Poland, and the Baltic Republics teh 
decrease was very marked. There was an increase, on the other hand, 
in England and Wales, Germany, Austria, C^zechoslovakia, the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and Bulgaria. 

The mortality from scarlet fever in 1926 in the ])rincipal towns of 
Europe indicates that the disease causes a much hea\er mortality in 
Russia and Poland than in central, northern, and western Euiope. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for September and October, 1927 

The accompanying tables are taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for October and November, respectiv^ely. published by the Meti*o- 
politan Life Insurance Co., and present the mortality experieru^e 
of the industrial department of the company for September and 
October, 1927, as com])ared with the preceding months and with the 
corresponding months of 1926. The rates are based on a strength 
of approximately IS, 000, 000 insured person-, in the United States 
and (^anada. 

SKPTFMBnR, 1927 

The death rate for September was 8.0 per 1,000, a*- compared with 
8.1 for August and with 8 3 for September a year ago. The rate 
this year is the lowest recorded for the month of September since 
1923, w hen it w as 7.9 per 1 ,000. The rate also show s a slight improx e- 
ment over that for the preceding month. 

The typhoid fever death rate, for the tirst time since the beginning 
of the Montreal outbreak last spring, recorded a lower figure than 
for the corresponding month last year; and for the first month in 
1927 the diphtheria death rate w^as not higher than lor the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. 

Favorable conditions for vSeptember w ere also show n for tuberculosis 
and diarrheal complaints. 
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Death i<fU V {annml basis) far principal causes per lOOfiOO lives exposed^ September, 
10^7, as compaicd a iih August, 1927, and with September, 1926 



Rato per 100,000 lives exposed * 

CaiUM’ of death j 

September, 

1027 

August, 

1927 

September, 

102G 

Year 1926 

T«Ih 1, all causes 

801 4 

800.8 

820.5 

045.6 

n\\j)Iio. i i» \‘r 

5.2 

6.fi 

8.5 

4.2 




1.7 

1.9 

10.2 

h(}»i li ' le\ <1 

1.0 

1.8 

1.1 

3.4 

WllOOIMllK toiiRh 

a 4 

7.0 

9.1 

9.fi 

DiiWUlitna - 

Timucnzn - 

f fi.fi 

7.5 

0.6 

9.7 

5. 2 

4.5 

4.7 

31.1 

'I'ubntulo' is (dll fornih; 

SO 7 

IK), (i 

90.9 

99.0 

I'libereuloMs of H' pjKil<)i.\ stein 

70 3 

79. 3 

80.2 

86.7 

(’niieer 

! 72.7 

71.3 

73.9 

73.7 

l)l^ll)“le^ ’Mollitiis — 

14 .i 

15 4 

15.3 

10.7 

('erebi il Is rnorrh ipe 

40 0 

1 44 (> 

40.8 

55 fi 

Oif-Miiic (li> a.es (-1 hen! 

114 8 1 

1 114 fi 

10() 7 

[ 134. 3 

Pne iiniojjia (all ioiiiis) 

37 .1 

2 

3f) S 

98 2 

Other r< sjdi.Hor.N ueusi 

12. 8 1 

11.2 

9.1 

13.0 

niarrhe'i and en^cnfis 

47 0 

35 9 

04. 5 

29 H 

TJnphl’s disease (( In oiiK nejihik ‘•l 

02 8 

01. 0 

01. 3 

73. 5 

I’uerjHMl st lie 

12 ■» 

14.fi 

11.7 

15.3 

iSUKMdOS .. 

8.0 

8.7 

9.1 

7.7 

Uonncides 

Othei e\l(‘riml (ausis (e\(lij(linp iiui.l .nid homi- 

5 3 

f) 9 

6 0 

7.0 

cides) , 

1’iiiunialisin b.\ uutouiohili ^ 

fi8.2 

1 73.1 

00. 0 

02. 3 

22 2 

1 19 7 

20 9 

10. H 

All other causes 

180 7 

1 189. (> 

1 

192 0 

191.0 


* All lipurr^ nidivk' mf.iiils iu>iih(j uraki I ><‘ar ol 


OCTOHKK, 1927 

Tho, (l('«tli rate foi* tli^ < 2 :reii|) of jX'isons for October, 7.7 per 1,000, 
wa^ nr>i only tlie loue-l rate n'ported for any month durimj; the 
ciiricnt yc'ar. but the l()^\e‘^l recorded for this month in the records 
of the company . 

The ty])hoid fever death rate continued to decline and was 3.7 per 
100, 000 ns fompnred for SeptiunlxT and with 0.3 for October 

a year ap:o. 

The diphtheria situaiion also •-Imwcxl improvement over last year, 
th<' death j*ate foi' Octo])e!* beint!: 0.0 as (‘ompared with 10.6 in 1926. 
Tlie other three principal di^ea-^es of childhood registered lower 
mortality tlian in October Ir-t year. 

The tuberculosis death rate shows a decline from the rate for 1926; 
in fact, with a ^in^h* cxcf‘]}tion, e\ery month of 1927 has shown 
im])nneinent over iOh> in tuberculosis mortality, and a new low 
figure for this disease seems assured for 1027. 

InHuenza, jineiynonia, diarrh*'al complaints, and Brij^ht’s disease 
are otlu’r important (umse^ of death to show louver rates in October 
than wert' re(‘ord(*d a >ear ag-o, while tho number of deaths from 
cancer, diabetes, cerebral hemojThage, and heart disease increased — 
slightly in each instance. 
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Death rates {annual basis) for principal causes per WO, 000 hrc.s vxposnf October, 
19£7, as compared with September, 19J1 , a)id wUh October, 19^f> 


Cause of death 

October, 

mi 

Rate per 100,000 li' cs 

v^ej)Lcmbcr, 1 Octobei, 

1 1927 J920 

1 1 

).-.e(l 1 

V(Mr 1920 

Total, all causes 

im. 7 

1 801 1 1 

797. 7 

94.5. 0 

Typhoid fever 

3.7 

.5.2 

•) 3 1 

1 4.2 

Measles 

.4 

1 . /> 

1 3 1 

! 10. 2 

Scarlet fever 

J .5 

, l.G 

2. 1 1 

3.4 

Whooping cough 

Dlphtnorui 

Influenza 

4. 1 

' H. 1 

(. 1 , 

9. 0 

9 (» 

«. 0 

10. 0 

9.7 

fi .. 


7.0 

31.1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

71.7 

1 80.7 

79 3 1 

99. 0 

TubcrculosKS of respirntory system . 

Wi. .5 

1 70 3 

09 9 1 

1 SO. 7 

Cbmeer 

71 r, 

' 72 7 

70.7 

73 7 

Diabetes mellitiis 

1.5. 0 

' 14. 3 

It. 1 

10. 7 

Cerebral liemorrlmgi^ 

49 () 

1 49. 9 

47.1 


Organic diseases of heart 

112.0 

1 HI S 

108 3 

131 3 

Pneumonia (all forms) . 

40 3 

' 37 3 

49.4 

' 98. 2 

Other respiratory diseases 

12 0 

12. S 

11.2 

13.0 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

3t*. 0 

47 0 

.50.0 

29.8 

Bright’s disease (chronic uephrilis),.. 

«0..5 

02. S 

03 0 

73. .5 

Puerperal state 

12.(J 

12. .5 

12.0 

15 3 

Suicides . 

7. 1 

H.O 

i 8 0 

7 7 

Jiomicidcs 

f>. S 

5.3 

(). 4 1 

1 7 0 

Other exteruHl causes (ovcluding suicide.s I'lui homi- 




1 

cides) . . . 

()2. 1 

OS. 2 

.58 9 1 

' (>J 3 

Traumatism t)v automobiles 

20.3 

22. 2 

19.8 1 

t 10 S 

.-Vll other caust's 

17(. t 

1H9 7 

18.5.8 ' 

1 

' 191.0 


1 All flKuros include infants insured under 1 year of age- 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Feeding Garbage to Hogs. b\ (». Ashbrook and A. ilson, I . S. Dnpl. of 
Agriculture Farmers’ Bullelin No. 113.S. 24 i)nges. (Abstract by Arthur P. 

Miller.) 

This bull^'tin is prepared from the \iev\ point ol hog fe<‘ding and not of garliage 
disposal. 

Some observations made arc of interest, howevm-. (}) Waste foorl ]n‘oducts 
of more than 8,000,000 people are fed to hogs atid fu)i\ 40.000,000 pounds of 
pork arc thus produced and sold anmuill\ ; (2> a ton of nninici]):d garbage may 
be expected to produce 40 pounds of live \v<*ight of hog; (.3) garbage used must l)(‘ 
reasonably fre.sh and free from injurious foreign articles; (4) it is bidtc'r for the 
city to handle garbage collection and then dispose of garliage to Hie hog fe^Hhu*. 
Long-time contracts with the feeder tend to produce bed results. 

Street Cleaning and Refuse Disposal in Columbus, Ohio. 11. L. Killiain. 
Public Works, vol. 58, No. 9, September, 1927, pj) 330 331. (.Vbstract by 
E. L. Filb>.) 

StaiWical data as to costs of operation and methods of arriving thereat are 
given. Flushing tlirice weekly ga\e as good results as daih hand jiatroi and at 
reduced cost. 

Refuse collection includes garbage and <lead animals. (Garbage amounted to 
20.68 pounds per capita per year. Cost was 10 per ctuit greater than in 1925. 
Manure is sold by car and wagon loads. ^ 

Garbage disposal by digestion with grease and tankage recovery. From 
30,614 tons of garbage, 729 tons of grease, 2,383 tons of tankage, and 8 liides 
were recovered. Sales averaged 83.590 per ton of green garbage, and of)eratioTi 
maintenance charges were $3,155, or gross operating jwofit $0,441 per ton. 

Garbage Collection at Victoria, B.C. F. M. Preston. Canadian Engine'^>\ vol. 
63, No. 3, July 19, 1927, pp. 141 142. (Abstract by U. E. Thompson.) 
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All waste material is trucked to a central wharf, where it is dumped into mows 
and finally disjiosed of at sea. No charge is made for collection from residences, 
but aU types of business ostablisUmenta are charged 15 cents per can collected. 
A standard size can is insisted upon and anything but garden refuse may be 
placed in it. These cans, having a capacity of 3}^ cubic feet, arc made at the 
city’s shops and are rented out for the lifetime of the can at $4.20 each. When a 
can has reoched the end of its usefui life a printed notice of the fact that it must 
be renewed is left at the particular house, and when next collection becomes due 
the old can is removed. During the year 1926 the amount of refuse collected 
from residential districts was 21,701 cubic yards, and from commercial districts 
3,280 cui)ic yards. The total sum expended during the year was $29,000, of 
which $.5,507 was expended on the contract for towing to sea and dumping. 

Paranasal Sinus Infection and Swimming. Frederick E. Hasty, Journal 
American Medical Association^ vol. 89, No. 7, August 13, 1927, pp. 507-609. 
(Abstract by C. H. Kibbey.) 

The types of bacteria found in diseases of the paranasal sinuses, middle ear, 
and upper respiratory tract have received little consideration. These infections 
have become so frequent that almost every family has suffered as a result of 
swimming. The author has made a number of interesting tests in the hope of 
determining some of the important factors entering into the problem. 

Attention is called to the fact that most bacteriological examinations of water 
are made from the standi)oint of gastro-cnteric infections, and while jpthis is 
suftieient for drinking water, where water for swdm 2 .‘'ing is being considered 
the type of bacteria present may be even more important than is the relative 
number of bacteria it contains. 

It is not considered possible completely to sterilize swimming pools. Filtration 
and the ultra-violet ray are comparative! v satisfactory, but chlorine, in one form 
or another, has proved one of the most oatisfactury chemicals. The water used 
in the author’s studies was taken from pools where one of the above methods 
was employed and he is unable 'to determine any difference in the results of either 
method. 

The water in a pool during the time of swimming represents the combined 
washings of the iiaTsal and oral mucous membranes of every swimmer. This 
fact the author demonstrated in a novel and interesting manner which is con- 
clusiv e, establishing the fact that water gets well into the nasal chambers of the 
majority of swimmers, carrying with it contamination from the pool and adding 
to Ihe pool any organisms washed from the swimmer’s nose. 

A number of observations were made regarding the effect of water on the 
mucous membrane adjacent to the ostia of the anterior group of paranasal 
sinuses, and logical deductions arc made regarding the introduction of harmful 
organisms, together with the possible creation of a favorable environment for 
their reproduction. 

A number of experiments were made with laboratory animals in an effort to 
produce ]>aranasal sinus infections. A serious obstacle to the use of pigs for this 
puri)osc was encountered in the marked dissimilar anatomic structure of those 
animals as compared to man. An effort was made to overcome structural 
differences, ho^^ever, by fixing the animals in such a position that water, once 
introduced into the antrums, did not readily drain out. 

It is of interest that two of the pigs which died, one on the fourth and one on 
the fifth day, showed Bacillus coli and streptococci present in the heart blood on 
post mortem examination. The control pig continued to thrive. 

The author’s clinical observations are as follows: (1) The sinus infections 
resuliing from swimming are often severe; (2) children are especially liable to 
infections; (3) persons who have previously suffered from paranasal infectioiit 
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or nasal obstructions are liable to acute attacks following swimming; (4) the 
high percentage of infections is due to virulent organisms reaching vulnerable 
parts of the nose, etc. 

Attention is called to the fact that man is not an aquatic animal and has a 
lack of adaptability to aquatic life. 

Presedimentation of Turbid Water Supplies. A. W. Bull and G. M. Darby. 
(Trans. Am. Inst. Chem. Eng. 18,365-78 (1927).) From Chemical Absiracls, 
vol. 21, No. 21, Part I, November 10, 1927, p. 3694. (Abstract bv Foster D. 
SneU.) 

“Presettliug reduced the suspended solids by 85-95 per cent. A three-hour 
preSedimentation reduced the coagulants required to approximately half the 
amounts for direct treatment. Presedimentation reduces the accumulation of 
solids in the coagulation basin, reduces the cost of cleaning, and saves the cost 
of chemical treatment of the water discharged with the sludge from prescttling. 
When water is to be softened there is also a saving in lime. The Dorr clarifier 
reduces the sludge volume approximately 30 per cent below that obtained by 
direct sedimentation. Results at seven points on the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Arkansas Rivers were about the same. Clarifier and laboratory results at 
Jefferson City were closely parallel.’’ 

San Fernando Chlorination Plant, los Angeles. Carl Wilson. Western 
Construction News, vol. 2, No. 19, October 10, 1927, pp. 73-75. (Abstract by 
E. A. Reinke.) 

The Los Angeles whaler department has recently completed an automatic 
chlorination plant treating a maximum flow of 175,000,000 gallons daily. Wal- 
lace and Tiernan vacuum automatic machines, using Pitot tubes instead of 
Venturi tubes, are employed. Six machines, each of 150-pound daily capacity, 
are used, four feeding a 72-inch and two feeding a 54-inch trunk. Three elec- 
trically-driven Quimby screw pumps are used to supply water to injectors, any 
one of which will handle normal operation. The pumps come into service 
automatically as the pressure drops below 125 pounds, anrl in the event of 
power interruption an automatically starting Novo 4-cylinder, 25-horsepower 
gasoline engine operates a Worthington triplex pump of sufficient capacity to 
supply injector water. Chlorine is purchased in 1-ton drums, handled by over- 
head cranes, and weighed on 5-ton platform scales which are sensitive to one- 
half pound. The cost of Mission type, tile-roofed building was $7,500, and of 
the equipment, $22,000. Thirty samples, representing each subdivision of the 
Los Angeles water supply, arc collected daily, including Sundays and holidays. 
All samples from San Fernando after chlorination show absence of B. coli in 50 
cubic centimeters. 

How to Increase Ground Water Supplies. W. G. Kirchoffer. Water Works 
Engineering, vol. 80, No. 15, July 20, 1927, pp. 1075 1076. (Abstract bv M F. 
Trice.) 

The subject is divided into eight different divisions, in each one of which 
the method of forming the well and the ground conditions determining its classi- 
fication are discussed briefly. The flow of water may be increased by a variety 
of methods, depending on the type of well. Home of the practi<*es mentioned 
are reaming out with or without recasing; shooting with explosive, increasing the 
depth; back blowing with air; brushing out; j^lcaning screens; increasing cavity 
in loose sand; sinking new cylinder; sinking porous concrete wall. Hubsurface 
dams across valleys are mentioned. Procedure a town should follow in securing 
new supply is briefly discussed and the increased cost of having inexperienced 
men do the prospecting is pointed out. 

k Study of the Sanitary Significance of Air in Relation to Ice Cream. F. W. 
Fabian. (Michigan Sta. Tech. Bui. 83 (1927), pp. 30). From Experiment 
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Station Hecord, U. S. Dept* of Agriculture, voL 67, No. 7, November, 1927, 
pp. 668-69. 

"The work reported is divided into two parts: 

" I. A study of the bacteria in the air of an ice cream plant, pp. 3-19. Tests 
were made during each month of the year to determine the number of bacteria 
in the air in the^oom where the ice cream was mixed, Pastc^uriaed, homogenized, 
cooled, and frozen. The fewest bacteria were found during January and the 
most in April. Weather was the most important factor in determining the 
number of bacteria present. Other factors were doors and windows, floor, and 
machinery. Samples indicated that there were more bacteria in the air near 
the outside walls than near the inside walls, and in the same manner more near 
the inside walls than in the center of the room. 

"The author concludes that bacterial contamination from the air was insig- 
nificant. The majority of the bacteria found were peptouizers and alkali — 
producing the inert bacteria. A few weak acid-forming bacteria were found, 
but practically no strong acid-forming. Fewer molds than bacteria were present. 

"II. A study of the amount of air taken into a freezer during the freezing of 
ice cream mix, pp. 20-29. In this work the freezer was made air-tight and an 
apparatus devised whereby the air entering the chamber could be measured. 
It was found that the amount of air that normally enters a freezer during oper- 
ation is very small. It was found possible to make icc cream of normal over- 
run when all openings were made air-tight, and in a few cases where a partial 
vacuum was established in the freezer a normal overrun was obtained by length- 
ening the time of whipping somewhat. The author recommends that all open- 
ings of the freezer bo kept closed during the freezing process, for sanitary reasons." 

When is a .Milk* Bottle Clean? Milton E. Parker. The Nation^ a Health, vol. 
9, No. 10, October, 1927, pp. 31-33 and 66. (Abstract by J. H. O’NeiU.) 

A clean bottle must not only be practically free from bacterial contamination, 
and especially from harmful types, but should al.so be equally as free from any 
physical contamination. Investigations have established a count of 100 bac- 
teria per quart bottle as a reasonable bacterial standard for testing efficiency 
of milk-bottle sterilization. Units to measure physical cleanliness are not 
available. Perhaps the best method available at the present time is to wet 
the surface with distilled water and watch for a break in the film. Freedom 
from oily or dirty films upon the application of distilled water serves as a reason- 
able standard of physical cleanliness. 

Investigations have shown that colloidal alkalies contribute a combined de- 
tergency and antisepsis under practical working conditions superior to that 
afforded by the usual cleaning methods. The germicidal action of most de- 
tergents is due mainly to their degree of hydroxyl iron concentration. 

The Disposal of the Sewage of the Sanitary District of Chicago. Division of 
State Water Survey, Urbana, 111., Bulletin No. 23, February, 1927. 195 pages. 

(Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Tliis report treats fully (rf the disposal of the sewage of the Sanitary District 
of Cliicago. Tiiere are many tables, charts, and maps which contain data combed 
from the whole field of sewage disposal. The subject is considered in the follow- 
ing sections: Present disposal of sewage and deficiencies, population and growth, 
sunount ajul quality of sewage, standard of maximum pollution, required degree 
of purification with various dilutions, protection of the water supply, savings 
affected by metering, volume of sewage, future intercepting sewer construction, 
methods of sewage disposal and practicable efficiencies, sewage disposal costa in 
other cities, and reejuired works for various diversion flows. 

Conduaiane: The summarized conclusions include the following: (I) The diver- 
giou of the Chicago sewage from Lake Michigan, resulting from the drainage canal 
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and other eatises^ has effected a remarkable improvement in the death rate from 
water-borne diseases. (2) The present discharge of the sewers within the sanitary 
district is about 800,000,000 gallons per day. This sewage carries an organic load 
per capita greater than that of any other large city for wliich accurate figures have 
been available. (3) In the consideration of sewage-treatment works that will be 
required under various drafts of dilution water from Lake Michigan, it lias been 
necessary to fix a standard of maximum pollution for the Chicago Drainage Canal 
in order that reasonable sanitary conditions may he maintained in the Des 
Plaines and Illinois Rivers. The following is suggested as a reasonable standard : 
The liquid discharged by the drainage canal, as evidenced by the average of 
representative samples taken for any 30 consecutive days shall — (a) be practically 
free from settleable solids deposited in two hours; (b) contain dissolved oxygen 
equal to or exceeding the biochemical oxygen demand of said liquid for five days 
when incubated at 20° C., (c) contain not less than three parts per million of 
dissolved oxygen. (4) Even under the heavy diversions from Lake Michigan in 
recent year6 and the generally favorable typhoid death rate, the quality of the 
water supply for Chicago has been far from satisfactory. Chicago can secure 
pure clean water at all times by the filtration of its present supply. Filtration is 
considered as a prerequisite to the adequate disposal of sewage. (5) At the present 
time 90 per cent of all water services in Cliicago arc served through so-called 

flat rates.” Universal metering of the water services is urgent . Metering alone 
will (a) double the average pressure within the city; (b) furnish all adcrjiiate 
water service where but 25 per cent now enjoy it; (c) enable the present water 
works with but minor extensions to serve the city for the next generation; and 
(d) through the immense savings effected in deferred construction costs enable 
the city to install filtration works. 

If universal metering of the Chicago water works is accomplished within the 
next 10 years, savings of from $200,000,000 to $225,000,000 will be effected prior 
to 1945. This amount is so great that, in addition to financing the installation 
of meters and filtration works for the entire city, it would cover the cost of con- 
structing the entire intercepting sewer and sewage disposal works required in the 
Chicago Sanitary District up to 1945 and leave a larpi surplus in addition. 
(6) The installation of meters on all services will cause the sewage flow of 1945 
under complete metering to be less than at the present time. (7) The sanitary 
district has adopted tunnels for its intercepting sewers. It is believed tliat a 35- 
ycar period (i. c., to 1960) is that for which the design of interceptors should be 
economically and practically made for sewers constructed in tunnel, capable of 
duplication in the future without excessive costs. (8) Construction and oper- 
ating costs of sewage pumping stations and treatment works in the Sanitary 
District of Chicago in comparison with similar costs in other cities are from two 
to eight times as great. 

Studies on Film Accumulation in the Sprinkling Filter Bed. W. Rudolfs and 
D. Peterson. Report of the Sewage Substation of the New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station for year ending June 30, 1926, pp. 498-505. (Abstract 
by W. M. Olson.) 

To learn more about the physical nature of the film upon the si ones and the 
cause of its accumulation and sloughing, this study was made. Conclusions 
are from weekly determinations of moisture, solid matter, and organic and ash 
contents of solids. Film one w^eek old was compared with film accumulating 
from one sloughing period to the next, and with film in the process of sloughing. 
Data are preeenied in a table and in four diagrams wliicli would be benefited 
by more explanation. 

Samples of film were scraped from tUes arranged in a cabinet set in the filter 
bed. Wet was deposited at an average rate of 3.5 grams per week per tile. 
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(Tiles 6 by 3 by % inches — Third Annual Report of the Sewage Substation 
for the year ending June 30, 1924, p. 50.) The wet weekly film deposit contained 
4 per cent solids, of wliich 18 per cent was ash. A 16 weeks’ accumulation of wet 
film weighed from 15 to 50 grams per tile. The rate of film deposit was not 
uniform throughout the bed. Opercularia was the dominant protozoan in the 
film. Nitrification is best shortly after sloughing and decreases with increase iu 
thickness of film. Studies will be made concerning artificial control of film 
thickness. 

Film is built up by organisms utilizing colloidal carbon compounds in the 
applied liquid, by carbonates and sulphates absorbed from solution, by ash 
deposited in oxidation, and by excreta of large organisms. 

The seasonal slough may be due to the weight of old film, the seasonal succes- 
sion of fungi and the favorable habitat for large metazoan animals in the old film. 

*^The design of a filter bed should depend on the amounts of solids to be 
handled.” At Plainfield, with 75 p. p. m. suspended solids, the beds must 
be at least 6 feet deep. 

The Treatment of Beet Flume and Washer Waters. Paul Hirshfelder. Cenir. 
Znckerind, 35, 273-4 (1927). From Chemical Abstracts, vol. 21, No. 22, Part I, 
November 20, 1927, p. 3997. (Abstract by W. L. Badger.) 

^‘Such waters may be treated by (A) simple settling basins. The first cost 
is small, but the cost of sludge disposal is heavy, and trouble is experienced 
because of putrefaction in the shidge. (B) The waste water may be pumped into 
fields, which are used for cultivation after a layer of slu'^'‘y#' has built up. This 
involves heavy charges for land, and the results arc not satisfactory, because of 
the settling of sand in the nearer areas. (D Small settling basins with con- 
tinuous sludge removal may be used, and the heavy sludge formed pumped to 
waste land. This is often satisfactory, especially where the sludge need not be 
pumped far. ( D) Where sludge must be tiansported over 2 kilometers, a settling 
basin with a slow-moving rake should be used to produce a sludge of not over 
10-15 per cent solids. This may be pumped without undue expense and without 
danger of sand settling out.” 

South Australian Waterworks and Sewerage Systems. Herbert E. Bellamy. 
Journal Royal Sanitary Institute, vol. 57, No. 9, March, 1927, pp. 583-587. 
(Abstract by A. H. Fletcher.) 

The author describes the waterworks for the city of Adelaide, the capital of 
South Australia, which consists of four reservoirs of a combined capacity of 7,748 
million gallons. The rainfall on 305 square miles of catchment area is utilized 
and supplies a population of 230,000. The M(»tropolitan District covers an area 
of 175 square miles. The length of mains is 1,108J^ miles. 

Country water districts have been formed. The principal country districts 
are the Beetaloo, Barossa, Warren, Bundalcer, and Tod River, in which 82 towns, 
Qs well as country lands, are supplied. There are 2,740J^ miles of cast-iron mains 
supplying these districts. 

In the year 1878 an act of Parliament was passed making provision for the neces- 
sary expenditure to construct a complete sewerage system for Adelaide. This 
was the first city in Australia for which a complete sewerage system combined 
with a sewage farm for the disposal of the sewage was adopted. It is now pro- 
posed to abandon the farm and to construct treatment works of the activated 
sludge system. 

Relation of Regional Plan Work to Public Health Engineering. Howard E. 
Long. American Journal of Public Health, vol. 17, No. 10, October, 1927, pp. 
1014-1017. (Abstract by H. N. Old.) 

Attention is directed in this article to the cooperation which should exist 
between sanitary engineers and those engaged iu regional planning, the goal of 
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both groups being that of providing adequate and unadulterated air, light, food 
and water with proper disposal and elimination of waste products on a community 
basis with due consideration of the economics of the problem. 

The regional planner is concerned more particularly in planning and developing 
adequate present and future means of accomplishing facility of 8Ui)ply, as well 
as purity of supply, while the public-health engineer is responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of the facilities afforded. 

While it is stated that some interests of the public-health worker are beyond 
the scope of the planner, the “health engineer and the planning engineer meet 
on common ground and should cooperate to the fullest possible extent in subjects 
wherein community of interest and regional attention to futures are indicated. 
For example, in the field of sewage disposal, food and water supply, air and liglit, 
housing and zoning, recreation, hospital and convalescent facilities, and educa- 
tion, the work of the planner augments that of the sanitarian, and vice versa.” 

Under the subtitles sewerage, water supply, food supply, hazards to health, 
modern era one of tremendous nervous strain, recreatiop and quiet, schools, and 
burial places, the author elaborates somewhat on specific conditions upon which 
these two groups of public-service engineers should more or less dovetail their 
efforts. 

Particular stress is placed by the author upon the advantages of central heating 
systems in communities where this plan is feasible, a project which has received 
too little attention up to this time on the part of sanitarians and regional planners. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Thesn repoits are preliminiry ami th*» flf^ure^ are subject to ciiange when later returns are received by 

the State health ofDcers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 8, 1927, and January 7, 1928 

Cases of certain commiuiicahle diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 8, 19 J7, and January 7, 1928 


I)i\ision and State 

A 

Diphtheria 

loflucuKa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended ; 
Jan. H, 
1927 

' ^Veek 
f enderl 
Jan. 7, 
192H 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

w 

New England Slates: 









NIaine 

3 

6 

24 


202 

36 

0 

0 

New Hampshire ... . 









Vermont ‘ 

2 

2 



90 

1 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

131 

105 

15 

20 

170 

1,082 

2 

.3 

Rhode I.slnnd 


19 




' 8 


0 

("onnccticut 

34 

44 

12 

7 


1 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States- 






1 



New York _ . - 

328 

355 

>62 

>33 

1, 105 1 

1 882 

7 

5 

New Jer.se> 

ir»i 

149 

23 

11 

27 

141 

1 2 

1 

Pennsylvania , 

231 

272 



795 

68;i 

1 

Q 

East Noitli (''entral States 








Ohio 

. 

J4I 


21 


166 


4 

Indiana 

92 1 

56 

79 

49 

186 

4:1 

6 

0 

Illinois 

179 

190 

47 

34 

1,444 

38 

4 

12 

Michigan 

JJ2 

01 


4 

1()9 

205 

0 

2 

Wisconsin . 

42 

1 42 

38 

68 

818 

45 

3 

2 

West Noith (’ontral Slates 

* 








Minnesota 

55 

25 



147 

8 

1 

3 

Iowa 2. 

54 

14 



228 

4 

] 

1 

Missouri 

58 

8 42 

51 

i M 

247 

»43 

1 

»0 

North Dakota 

7 




161 


0 


South Dakota 

9 1 


2 

7 

102 

39 

0 

0 

Nebr.iska 

6 

9 

1 


74 

22 

0 

2 

Kansas. . . 

21 

13 

12 

2 

165 

15 

3 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

[ 

3 



1 

20 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

Go 

33 

61 

30 

34 

176 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 

20 


2 


2 


0 


Virginia 









West Virginia 

— • 27'; 

12 

44 

34 

86 

67 

0 

0 

Noith Caroiiui 

64 

49 



161 

1,476 

0 

0 

South ('aroliua 

34 

45 

779 

1,314 

83 

731 

0 

0 

(leorgia 

31 

11 

101 

173 

54 

34 

0 

0 

Florida 

42 

15 

1 

4 I 

15 

3 

2 

0 


> New' York (Mty only. * Week ended Friday. * Esclusive of Kansas City, 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 8, 1927 ^ and January 7, 1928 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mcasle? 

Meningoeoeeus 

nieniiigitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1027 

■ 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1028 

W(^k 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1027 

W<‘ek 
ended 
Jan 7, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

\\ wk 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1028 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 


12 


19 


79 


0 

TenneSvSM 

25 

21 

57 

119 

1»8 

.578 

0 

1 

Alabama 

52 

43 


183 

34 

97 

2 

Mississipni 

37 

25 


1 


West South (^entral States: 

Arkansas - 

7 

11 

100 

111 

1 

76 

0 

1 

TvniiisJana 

27 

41 

27 

C2 

39 

1 

o 

Oklnhoina * 

34 

39 

265 

135 

23 

114 

0 

1 

Texas. .. -1 

52 

112 

42 

142 

11 

07 

u 

0 

Mountain Stales* 

Montana ... 

7 

1 

1 

60 

1 

1 

3 

Idaho 

2 



01 

0 

1 

Wyoming .. - 

0 


9 


79 

2 

1 

to 

(^olorado - 

12 

28 

1 

^ 1 

44 

85 

0 

4 

New Mexico.. ... 

4 

2 



15 

62 

0 

0 

Arizona 

4 

16 



10 

8 

0 

2 

Utah a 

3 

3 



688 

2 

« 

1 

Nevada ........... 




1 


Paclflc States: 

Washington 

29 

18 



392 

230 

7 

2 

Oregon - 

30 

11 

30 

22 

• 44 

46 

1 

1 

California 

178 

125 

37 

33 

1, 116 

74 

1 5 

5 






1 


1 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fi ver 

Division and Stato 

1 "pi 

^^'oek 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

Week 
end(Ml 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

ended 
Jan. 8, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine . - 

1 

0 

■ 

34 

21 

0 

0 

0 

3 

New [lampshire 



Vermont 

5 

0 

IG 

2 

0 

b 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

2 

0 

515 

204 

0 

0 

12 

8 

Rhode T-.l'ind 


0 

42 

0 

U 

1 

Connecticut- 

0 

0 

93 

78 

0 

26 

3 

Middle Atlantic Stales; 

New York 

a 

9 

625 

m 

7 

4 

46 

23 

Now Jersey. 

1 

3 

285 

162 

0 

3 

6 

6 

Penns vl van ia 

0 

0 

566 

445 

0 

1 

34 

24 

East Noith Central States: 

Ohio 

1 

307 

19 

25 

Indiana 

1 

1 

255 

127 

180 

13.3 

4 

9 

Illinois 

1 

2 

384 

203 

43 

30 

21 

4 

Michigan 

u 

2 

332 

162 

41 

17 

7 

3 

Wisconsin 

0 

1 

182 

172 

13 

27 

7 

6 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

256 

1.53 

4 

2 

6 

5 

Iowa > 

0 

2 

69 

55 

6 

68 

0 

6 

Missouri 

6 

U 

101 

308 

4 

3 38 

7 

35 

North Dakota 

0 

88 


10 


1 


South Dakota 

1 

0 

IK 

32 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Nebraska 

1 

1 

51 

63 

46 

12 

4 

1 

Kansas 

0 

0 

201 

135 

29 

73 

6 

1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

39 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland * 

0 

1 

52 

49 

0 

0 

4 

5 

District of ColiimhlA 

0 


28, 


0 


0 


Vireinla 








West Virginia 

0 

1 

38 

46 

2 

11 

6 

0 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

78 

.36 

77 

63 

8 

3 

South Carolina 

2 

1 

11 

19 

0 

19 

18 

0 

Georgia 

0 

1 

31 

12 

61 

0 

4 

5 

Florida 

0 

0 

19 

9 

37 

1 

4 

10 


* Week ended Friday. » Exclusive of Kansas City. » Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by ieteyraph by State f^alth officers 
for weeks ended January 8^ and January 7, 1928 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Soarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W’^eek 

Week 

W'eek 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 8, 

Jan. 7, 

Jan. 8, 
1927 

Jan. 7, 

Jan. 8, 

Jan. 7, 

Jan. 8, 

Jan. 7, 


1927 

1928 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

, 1928 

East South Central States: 




78 


16 


14 



0 




Tennessee 

0 

1 

71 

17 

6 

5 

26 

6 

Alabatua 

0 

0 

20 

10 

27 

1 

8 

5 

Mississippi 

West South Central States; 

0 

0 

21 

23 

1 ^ 

1 

10 

4 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

13 

5 

6 

7 

7 

2 

Ijouisfana 

0 

0 

> 14 

13 

7 

10 

15 

7 

Oklahoma ^ 

0 

0 

36 

46 

10 

108 

0 

23 

Texas 

0 

3 

60 i 

119 

9 

29 

0 

6 

Mountain States; 



1 




1 

Montana _ 

0 

1 

m 

! 27 

5 

36 


Idalio 

u 

0 

35 

i 4 

3 

4 

i 

3 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

36 

! 28 

0 

5 

1 

1 

C'olorado 

0 

4 

47 

100 

3 

31 

3 

6 

New Mexico 

1 

0 

23 

22 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Arizona 

u 

0 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

rtah i 

0 

0 

13 

10 

1 

4 

19 

0 

1 

Nevada 






Pacific Stales: 









Washington 

1 

4 

172 

55 

81 

31 

8 

2 

Oregon 

0 

6 

54 

13 

34 

32 

3 

3 

California 

2 

9 

220 

, 159 

20 

18 

24 

6 




1 





« Week ended Friday. < Exclusive of Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended December 31, 1927 


DIPHTHERIA 

Cases 


S(.\RLET FEVER 

Cases 

District ot Ctdumbijv - 

13 

District of ('nlinntxH _ . _ 

;t3 

Noitii Caroliiifi 

66 

North (^arolinu 


64 


1 

North Dakota . 



INFLCfiNZA 


.SMALLPOX 


District of ('olumbiu 

4 

North Carolina 


67 

MEA.SI.F.H 

District of Columbia 

North Carolina 

4 

... 1,617 

North Dakota 

North Carolina 

TYPHOID FEVER 

1 

1 

MENiNGororcr.s meningitis 





North Carolina 

1 




North Dakota. 

1 





Reports for Week Ended December 24, 1927 


inpnTHi:KU 

Cases 


North C’aroliiia 64 

Noith T)akotu C 

MEASLES 

North Carolina 1, 151 

Noith Dakota 5 

MKNlN(»OCOCCrS MENINGITIS 
North Carolina 1 


POLIOMYELITIS 

Cases 


North Carolina 1 

North Dakota 1 

SCARLET FEVER 

North C'arolina 43 

North Dakota 53 

SMALLPOX 

North Carolina 65 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly Stato reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


Delaware 

0 

8 



33 


0 

9 

0 

8 

tndKnft. 

0 

226 

35 


61 


69 

396 

20 

103 

November, 19t7 











Arkansas 

1 

171 

313 

731 

89 

185 

11 

S8 

11 

S2 

Delaware 

0 

12 

4 

1 

42 


2 

15 

0 

4 

District of Columbia. 

0 

92 

6 


4 


0 

109 

2 

9 

Florida y... 

5 

161 

2A 

30 

6 

2 

5 

'7 

H 

17 

Montana 

4 

11 

10 


2 


6 

100 

lOi) 

4 

Rhofln Taland . 

] 

123 

31 


9 


12 

122 

1 

5 

Virginia 

b 

664 

1,753 

67 

654 

21 

13 

404 

24 

04 


Octohir, im 

C'hicken pox: ("ases 

Delaware 3 

Indiana 102 

Mumps: 

Delaware — 11 

Indiina 3 

Whooring cough: 

Delaw’are 6 

Indiana 04 

Nor ember, 19i7 

Chicken pox: 

Arkansas 130 

Delaware H 

District of Columbia 63 

Florida. 14 

Montana ’*67 

Rhode Island 31 

Virginia 632 

Dysentery: 

Florida 1 

Virginia 68 

German measles: 

Montana 2 

Rhode Island 1 

Ilookworm disease: 

Florida 162 

Virginia 10 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

District of Columbia 1 

Florida 1 

Montana 1 


Mumps: Cases 

Arkansas 22 

Delaware 3.'i 

Florida 21 

Montana 1 

Rhode Island 00 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Arbmsis ^ 6 

Rhode Island 5 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Florida 1 

Septic sore throat; 

Montana 1 

Rhode Island 1 

'I'otanus. 

Florida 10 

Rhode Island.. 2 

Tiaclioma: 

Arkansas. 33 

Typhus fever: 

Florida 1 

Whooping rough; 

Arkansas 62 

Delaware 11 

Distiict of Columbia 20 

Florida 5 

Montana 28 

Rhode Island 12 

Virginia 369 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in thcj’ollowing table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 30,390,000. The estimated population of the 92 citit^s 
reporting deaths is more than 29,720,000, The estimated expect- 
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ancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 


Weeks ended December 24, 1927, and December 25, 1926 



j 1927 

1026 

Estimated 

expectancy 

('asPH reported 

Diphtheiia: 

11 v^tutes 

2,017 
1, 190 

2,906 
1 , tm 

82 

1, 574 
940 


9S cltle.s 

1,183 

Measles 

40 States 

■ 4,014 
1,209 

12 

98 cities 


Poliomyelitis- 

41 States 


Bcarlet fevei : 

11 Slates 

2,987 

3, 108 


^cities 

1,099 

1,457 

1,166 

Smallpox: 

41 States 

526 

.'>73 

98 cities 

92 

83 

66 

Typhoid fever: 

41 States - 

260 

286 

98 cities — 

61 

CO 

43 

Deaths icpnrtfd 

Influenza and pncumoniu. 

92 cities 

865 

H.’>0 

Smallpox: 

92 cities - — ..-j 

1 0 

1 

0 






City reports for week ended Devtmber 2/^, 1927 

The ‘ estiiiittt(*d oxpectrtney” given for diphfi.eria, iiolionyeliti.s, M'Hilet fever, ''inalljmx, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to a.scertaln from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be oxirectod to occur during a c<‘rtain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It IS bused on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most mstancea 
the median number of c^s reported In the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
art excluded and the estimated oxpeclaucy is the mean iiunihei of cases lejwrtcd for the week during non- 
epidcinlc years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are u.se<l foi as many years asjMissible, but 
no year earlier than 1918 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not sufilcient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




(Miick- 
en pox, 
cast*s 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

port(‘d 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 

, 1925, 

estimated 

Ca.ses, 

e.sti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

C'ases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 
re- 
pox tod 

Deat hs 
re- 
ported 

NEW ENGLAND 


1 






Maine; 








Portland 

75,333 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 


New Hampshire: 







Concord 

22,546 

29,723 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashua 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont. 






Barre 

10,008 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

24,089 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mns.s,ichusetts: 








Boston 

779,620 

66 

59 

! 21 

3 

1 

197 

Fall Rivet 

128,903 

1 

5 

6 

1 

0 

1 

Springfield 

142,065 

2 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

W orcester 

190.767 

9 

5 

6 

0 

fl 

1 


Mum])S, 
cases 
re- , 
ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


a 

0 

0 

0 

37 

1 

1 

1 
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City reports fat week ended December ^4y ^927 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

NEW ENGLAND— con. 

Rhode IsUtnd; 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 1 

69,760 

267,918 

1M,197 

178,927 

538,016 

5,873,356 

New York 

Rochester 

316,786 

Syracuse 

182,003 

New jersey: 1 


Camden 

128,642 

452,513 

Newark 

Trenton 

132,020 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1,979,364 

Pittsburgh 1 

631,563 

112,707 

Reading 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 


Cincinnati 

409,333 
936, 485 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

279, 836 

Toledo 

287,380 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

97, 846 

1 n dianai^lis. 

358, 819 

South Bend 

80,091 

Terre Haute 

71,071 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

2,995,239 

Springfield 

63,923 

Michigan; 

Detroit 

1,24,5,824 

Flint 

130,316 

Orand Rapids 

153, 698 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

50,891 

Milwaukee 

509, 192 

Racine 

67, 707 

Superior 

39,671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 


Duluth 

110,502 

Minneapolis 

425, 435 

St. Paul 

246,001 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

52,469 

Des Moines.. 

141,441 

Sioux City 

76,411 

Waterloo 

36,771 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

367,481 

St. Joseph 

Bt. Louis 

78,342 

821,543 

North Dakota: j 

Fargo 1 

26,403 

Grand Forks 

14,811 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

15,036 

Sioux Falls 

30, 127 

Nebraska: 

Linooln 

60,941 

Omaha.. 

211, 768 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

55,411 

Wichita 

88,367 


1 No estimate made. 


77464*— 28 3 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

23 

0 

0 

8 

6 

3 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

1 

0 

5 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

22 

10 

4 

40 

24 

28 


0 

135 

28 

17 

109 

198 

279 

21 

13 

56 

0 

146 

5 

11 

13 


0 

4 

5 

8 

23 

7 

1 


0 

28 

4 

4 

3 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

24 

16 

26 

5 

0 

38 

20 

9 

0 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

5 

9) 

83 

41 


5 

18 

58 

45 

32 

24 

69 


4 

223 

38 

17 

24 

5 

4 


0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

16 

9 

0 

6 

50 

0 

12 

56 

44 

87 

1 

2 

15 

105 

13 

6 

7 

9 

1 

1 

1 

4 

6 

67 

15 

11 

1 

1 

31 

9 

9 

0 

5 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

13 

6 

0 

2 

1 

19 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

77 

114 

135 

2 

3 

12 

26 

64 

11 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

72 

76 

39 

1 

2 1 

133 

28 

22 

7 

11 

5 

0 

0 

1 

19 

7 

6 

5 

0 

1 

1 

19 

5 

5 

22 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

76 

26 

18 

2 

2 

2 

12 

14 

2 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

64 

22 

10 

0 

0 

1 

5 

12 

7 

18 

1 

0 

3 

0 

20 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 

5 

1 

0 


0 

0 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 


2 

2 


g 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


70 

12 

5 

0 

2 

0 

79 

7 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

28 

61 

35 

0 

0 

14 

10 



19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

1 

0 

0 


1 

" 0 









g 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Q 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


25 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

10 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

11 

2 

6 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

2 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 






Jamiary 18, 1M8 

aw reportsfar meh mded December S4, m7-Coaiinr^d 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population, 
July 1, 
IU85, 

estimated 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

(Cumberland 

Frederick — ----- 
District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

liynchburg 

Norfolk. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem— 
Bouth Carolina: 

('"harleston 

Columbia 

Oiwnvillo 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Bmnswlok 

Savannah 

Florida: 

St. Petersburg.- 
Tampa 


KAW SOUTH CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 

(^vington 

Ijcxington 

Louisville- ... 
Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville. — 
Alabama: 

Birmingham- 

Mobile 

Montgomery - 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 


Cblok- 

enpox. 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Louisiana: 

414,498 


67,857 

Oklahoma:* 

Oklidioma City 

Texas: 

0) 

194, 460 


48,376 


164,964 

198,069 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 

17,971 

Great Falls - 

20,883 

Helena - 

12,037 

Missoula ...... 

12,668 

Idaho: 

nnisn 

23,042 

^ No estimate made. 


122,049 

790,296 

33,741 

12,035 

497, 906 

30, 395 
^ 

18H, 403 

58.208 

49, 019 

56.208 

30,371 

37,061 

69,031 

73, 125 
41,225 
27,311 

(0 

16,809 

93,134 

26,847 

94,743 


58,309 
46,895 
305, 935 

174,533 

136,220 

205, 070 
65, 955 
4<L481 


31,643 


12 


Dij^thcria 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Oases 

re- 

porlod 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 


re- 

ported 


Mumps, 


re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


1 

0 

16 I 
1 

0 

0 

1 

174 

0 

1 

67 

57 

0 

0 

27 


123 

2 

15 

0 

0 


.0 

38 

2 

0 

16 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 
1 

13 

1 

4 

1 

1 


6 

14 

9 

3 

0 


18 

2 


4 

2 

8 

18 


OQOcaO 
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City reports for week ended December 1927 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1925, 

estimated 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN— continued 










Colorado: 










Denver 

280,911 

38 

12 

6 


3 

1 

17 

i 17 

Pueblo — 

43, 787 

22 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

21,000 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

Utali: 










Salt Bake City 

130,948 

18 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

Nevada: 










Reno 

12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACiric 

Washington: 










Seattle — 

(‘) 

15 

7 

0 

0 


81 

7 


^okane 

Tacoma 

108, 897 

9 

4 

2 

0 


1 

0 

^ 6 

104, 455 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 


Oregon* 









1 

Portland 

282,383 

34 

11 

8 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

California: 









Los Angeles 

(*) 

26 

42 

39 

7 

4 

3 

13 

31 

Sacramento 

72,260 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

San Francisco 

557, 530 

38 

19 

18 

5 

3 

7 

23 

1 

9 

1 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 

— Tuber- Whoop- 

Division, State, ("ases, Cases, sis, Cases, coU^j, 

and city estl- Cases esti- Cn^es Deaths deaths' esti- Casos Deaths cases 

mated re- m,Hted re- re- i re- i mated re- re- re- causes 

expect- ported exi)ect-| ported ported 'ported extiect-'ported ported ported 
ancy I ancy I I ancy i 


NEW KNOLANI) | 

Maine: I 

Portland 2 100 OiOOl 0 0 23 

New Hampshire. 

Concord 0000 O'OOO 0 0 12 

Nashua 0000 0000 0 0 4 

Vermont. 

Barre 1000 0000 0 0 1 

Burlington 1000 0000 0 1 4 

Massachusetts: 

Bo.ston 64 59 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 46 203 

Fall River 3000 0401 0 I 19 

Springfield 7700 0000 0 12 3:t 

W'orcester 12 4 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 50 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket .. 1 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 25 

Providence 7 31 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 1 74 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 920 0 0400 0 2 38 

Hartford 8 7 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 10 49 

New Haven.. 9300 0100 033 43 

AlIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 24 44 0 0 0 6 1 0 0 15 134 

Now York 187 107 0 0 0 79 12 9 1 159 1,341 

Rochester 13 8 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 *12 94 

Syracuse 12 14 0 0 0 2 ♦ 0 7 0 23 (2 

Now Jersey: 

Camden ,6 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 .32 

Newark 19 17 0 0 0 6 1 1 0 37 94 

Trenton 3200 0400 0 0 42 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.- 75 67 0 0 0 25 4 2 ^ 0 34 491 

Pittsburgh 35 17 0 0 0 9 1 1 0 21 179 

Reading 1 13 00 01200 ') i 22 

1 No estimate made. 
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City rei^orts for week ended December 24^ Continued 


Plvision, State, 
and city 

* Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

oough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

an 

causes 

1 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

15 

9 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

161 

Cleveland 

35 

17 

1 

0 

0 

13 

2 

2 

0 

SO 

198 

Columbus 

14 

11 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

84 

Toledo 

13 

10 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

2 

81 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne— 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Indianapolis-.. 

10 

8 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

109 

South Bend... 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

Terre Uaute— . 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

115 

100 

1 

4 

0 

66 

5 

2 

0 

77 

736 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Detroit 

90 

82 

2 

2 

0 

17 

2 

2 

0 

50 

26 

Flint 

K 

20 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

12 

29 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

25 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

i 0 

1 

6 

Milwaukee 

23 

36 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

11 

116 

Racine 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Superior 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

WEST NORTH TEN- 












TRAL 












MinncMota: ' 












Duluth 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 22 

Minneapolis-- 

51 

33 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 

1 73 

St. Faiil 

27 

6 

5 

0 

0 

, 3 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

Iowa: 












Davenport 

1 

4 

1 

0 



0 

1 i 


0 


Dos Moines.. . 

6 

11 

1 

13 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Sioux (^ity 

2 

' 1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Waterloo 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 


0 


Missouri: j 











Kansas City. . 

12 

16 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

101 

St. Joseph 

2 

6 

0 

23 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

31 

St. L 0 U 1 .S 

38 

24 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

3 1 

0 

12 

209 

Norlh Dakota; 












Fargo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

12 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 











Aberdeen 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

4 

Nebra.ska: ! 



1 









Lincoln 

2 

1 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

Omaha 

0 

6 

4 i 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

45 

Kansas. 












Topeka 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

9 

13 

Wichita 

4 

5 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

88 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

1 











Delaware: 









1 



Wilmington... 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Maryland: 












Baltimore 

27 

11 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

2 

1 

23 

227 

Curaberlaud... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

' ' 0 

, 4 

Dist. of Columbia: 












Washington... 

22 

27 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

7 

129 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Norfolk 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Richmond 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

58 

Roanoke 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

. 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

84 

Wheeling 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Wilmington... 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Winston-Saleml 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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City reports for week ended December 1927 — Continued 


Division, State, 
ond city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATI AHTIC— 












continued 












South Carolina: 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

32 


0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 


0 

11 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

92 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

32 

Florida: 













0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


17 

Tampa 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












C’ovington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 



0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

17 


6 


0 




J 




Tennessee: 












Memphis 

5 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

80 

Nashville 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

Alabama: 












Birmingham. . 

4 

5 

1 

3 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

3 

66 

Mobile 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Montgomery - . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fori Smith 

1 

0 

0 

0 




0 

2 


0 


iiittle Hock ... 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












Now Orleans.. 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

1 

0 

3 

168 

Shreveport 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

31 

Oklahcma: 

1 



1 








Oklahoma Citj^. 

3 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23 

Texas: * 












Dallas 

3 

4 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

55 

Galveston 

0 ! 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 16 

Houston 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

u 

2 

1) 

' 87 

San Antonio.. - 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

1 

3 

Great Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

Helena 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

6 

Missoula 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Idaho: 












Boise 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Colorado: 












Denver 

12 

11 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

97 

Pueblo 

2 

3 

0 

8 

0 

2 

u 

0 

0 

0 

10 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque. - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

34 

Nevada: 












Reno 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 




0 ^ 








Reattln 

8 

6 

2 




0 

0 


5 


8pokn.n(\ 

G 

6 

4 

6 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

2 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Oregon: 












Portland 

8 

8 

5 

8 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

59 

California: 









- 



Los Angeles... 

24 

32 


0 

0 

22 

2 

2 

0 

12 ' 


Sacramento.... 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 i 

18 

San Frandsco. 

12 

19 

1 

3 

0 

12 

J 

0 

0 

4 

178 
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City reports for week ended December 19B7 — Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Leiharsic 

cnceiSSijSs 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 

Massac'hu‘=ctts: 

Bobton 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

0 

FallRucr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Now York 

3 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Syracuse 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsyh nnia 

Philadelphia 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Pittsbur]!h 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 1 

(''le^p'aud 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

( 'olumhu." 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indian'’ 

Jndianapolis 

0 

2 

0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre il aute 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

, 0 

Illinois 

( 'hicago 

6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Michipan' 

Detroit 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wifcoiisin 

Milwaukee 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W'KbT NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota; 

Minneapolis 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Iowa: 

Dos Moines 

1 0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


Missouri- 

St. Louis - 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota; 

Fargo. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

SOl'TII ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

Virginia. 

Norfolk 

0 

0 

! ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

[ 1 

0 

South ('arolinri: 

Dolumhia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sa\ anuah ’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

EAbT SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Alabama: 

Birmingham - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisians: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

1 

! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Jiiallas 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

: 1 

' 0 

1 9 

1 

0 

Galveston 

1 

1 

i 0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

Houston - i 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 2 

1 a 

9 

0 

i Typhus fever: 3 cases at Savannah, Qa. 
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City reports for week ended December 1927 — Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 


Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Tacoma 

0 

0 


0 

■ 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Oregon: 

Portland 

1 

0 




0 

0 

3 

0 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

0 



0 



1 


San Francisco 

■ 

0 : 

j 

■i 

2 

■ 



1 



The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended December 24, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended December 25, 1926. The popu- 
lation figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates 
as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for 
many of the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases 
had estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 
1926 and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had 
nearly 29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 
in 1927. The number of cities included in each group and the 
estimated aggregate populations are shown in a sep urate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from citiesj November 20 to December 24j 1927— Annual 
rates per lOOfiOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended - 



Nov. 

27, 

1926 

Nov. 

26, 

1927 

Dec. 

4, 

1926 

Dec. 

3, 

1927 

Dec. 

11, 

1926 

Dec. 

10. 

1927 

1 Dec. 

1 18, 

1 1926 


Dec. 

25, 

1926 1 

Dec. 

24, 

1927 

101 cities 

212 

201 

224 

233 

201 

204 

' 188 

>206 

>103 

*203 








New England 

132 

169 

172 

267 

103 

216 

160 

200 

160 

193 

Middle Atlantic 

155 

213 

177 

252 

161 

228 

167 

1 226 

140 

233 

East Noyth Central 

258 

220 

266 

220 

223 

228 

213 

248 

« 182 

212 

West North Central 

192 

179 

210 

179 

194 

129 

129 

129 

113 

123 

South Atlantic 

281 

196 

240 

225 

237 

190 

216 

140 

>214 

143 

East South Central 

217 

122 

300 

168 

284 

71 

14.5 

> 162 

^ 150 

>177 

West South Central 

301 

306 

318 

273 

266 

218 

258 

218 

168 

344 

Mountain 

201 

171 

228 

144 

249 

144 

164 

162 

137 

117 

Pacific 

303 

162 

268 

259 

238 

168 

, 252 

168 

225 

157 





1 





* The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the number of 
oases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively. 

* Louisville, Ky., not included. 

> Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., not Included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, November 20 to December 24, 1927 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 — Continued 

MEASLES CASE BATES 



Week ended— 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Doc. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


27, 

26. 

4, 

3, 

H, 

10, 

18, 

17, 

25, 

24, 


1026 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

101 cities 

134 

137 

177 

189 

197 

225 

193 

*249 

>209 

>288 

New England 

57 

409 

101 

539 

165 

539 

229 

604 

167 

536 

Middle Atlantic 

30 

129 

37 

180 

23 

199 

24 

206 

22 

251 

East North Central 

135 

60 

151 

122 

212 

140 

256 

t 117 

<249 

157 

West North Central 

109 

24 

113 

24 

129 

50 

109 

46 

77 

38 

South Atlantic.. 

22 

201 

48 

.308 

54 

527 

89 

607 

•62 

797 

East South Central 

18 

163 

26 

224 

78 

367 

21 

*737 

31 

*1,032 

West South Conti al 

103 

88 

142 

122 

146 

134 

82 

252 

103 

84 

Mountain 

2,543 

27 

2,844 

27 

3,217 

36 

2,351 

27 

2,780 

18 

Parifle 

338 

175 

699 

228 

613 

178 

603 

238 

879 

257 


SCARLET FEVER C\SE RATES 


101 cities 

213 

159 

242 

184 

238 

164 

279 

*212 

>253 

*187 

New England 

285 

181 

325 

276 

340 

320 

387 

325 

248 

281 

Middle Atlantic 

138 

122 

157 

155 

178 

156 

214 

X99 

212 

173 

Ea.st North Central 

196 

196 

237 

192 

235 

216 

241 

243 

•255 

212 

West North Central 

411 

204 

436 

250 

.V 

206 

413 

204 

371 

202 

South Atlantic 

166 

172 

IKl 

174 


134 

199 

163 

•171 

145 

East South Central 

238 

87 

243 

148 

m 

82 

248 

*147 

243 

, *103 

W est South Central 

198 

168 

210 

143 

142 

117 

236 

172 

125 

92 

Mountain 

784 

180 

930 

360 

802 

306 

1,112 

243 

976 

171 

Pacific 

249 

131 

265 

128 

230 

152 

383 

154 

303 

191 


SMALLPOX CASE KATES 


101 cities 

' 5 

22 

14 

17 

11 

13 

16 

M9 

>14 

*16 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

East North Ontral 

7 

1 

21 

10 

7 

4 

11 

17 

<16 

12 

\\ cht North CVntral 

30 

202 

48 

115 

38 

75 

46 

115 

28 

77 

South Atlantic. 

1 4 

2 

19 

5 

19 

7 

20 

5 

*30 

20 

Ka.st South ('cntril 

1 5 

0 

0 

I 10 

21 

5 

78 

*7 

30 

*29 

\\ est South Central 

4 

4 

9 

8 

9 

8 

43 

0 

26 

13 

Mountain 

0 

54 

18 

4r 

18 

99 

U 

117 

18 

99 

Pacific 


45 

35 

39 

43 

39 

40 

31 

43 

26 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE KATES 


101 cities 

12 

10 

10 

9 

13 

11 

12 

*8 

>10 

*11 

New England 

7 

14 

7 

7 

2 

12 

31 

0 

40 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

13 

10 

9 

K) 

18 

8 

8 

8 

5 

10 

East North Central 

3 

6 

6 

5 

3 

9 

6 

3 

<3 

8 

Wast North Central 

8 

14 

10 

12 

4 

14 

10 

6 

10 

8 

South Atlantic 

19 

0 

17 

16 

21 

9 

19 

9 

•16 

16 

East South Central 

31 

15 

41 

1.5 

41 

31 

21 

*29 

16 

>29 

West South Central 

17 

13 

0 

21 

13 

21 

21 

17 

17 

17 

Mountain 

18 

27 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18 

0 

9 

Pacific 

21 

5 

16 

5 

16 

13 

24 

10 

iti 

to 


» Louisville, Ky^ not included. 

* Torre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. 
< Terre Haute, Ind., not Included, 

* Norfolk, Va., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities j November 20 to December 24 ^ 1927 — Annual 
rales per lOOfiOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 — Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Week ended— 



Nov. 

27, 

1926 

Nov. 

26, 

1927 

Dec. 

4, 

1926 

Dec. 

3, 

1927 

Dec. 

11, 

1926 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

Doc. 

18, 

1926 

Dec. 

17, 

1927 

Dec. 

26, 

1926 

Dec. 

24, 

1927 

96 cities 

10 

•11 

14 

12 

17 

12 

14 

*14 

i 15 

•17 

New England 

0 

2 

7 

5 

9 

9 

7 

12 

7 

5 

Middle Atlantic-- 

7 

10 

13 

11 

12 

7 

13 

9 

14 

11 

East North Central 

0 

6 

9 

9 

14 

9 

12 

11 

• 10 

13 

West North Central 

2 

6 

4 

4 

15 

0 

16 

6 

11 

10 

South Atlantic 

16 

13 

21 

13 

34 

17 

26 

15 

*34 

20 

East South Central-- 

41 

46 

41 

46 

41 

66 

5 

*88 

36 

*69 

West South Central 

31 

34 

40 

43 

40 

47 

40 

66 

18 

73 

Mountain 

36 

18 

46 

27 

36 

9 

9 

9 

27 

27 

Pacific : 

0 

•14 

11 

. " 

11 

3 

7 

17 

4 

24 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

126 

•97 

123 

114 

129 

no 

137 

•118 

« 137 

•135 

New England 

1.32 

GO 

118 

100 

134 

61 

149 

102 

151 

121 

Middle Atlantic 

138 

98 

151 

123 

140 

119 

147 

117 

166 

127 

East North Central 

98 

89 

89 

103 

103 

97 

117 

97 

< 109 

106 

West North Central 

74 

87 

74 

71 

118 

100 

120 

91 

91 

98 

South Atlantic 

106 

147 

106 

149 

155 

138 

127 

164 

*153 

186 

East South Central 

103 

127 

134 

199 

171 

148 

129 

•162 

109 

•243 

West South Central 

207 

112 

163 

108 

160 

103 

172 

194 

84 

233 

Mountain 

146 

99 

210 

54 

109 

216 

273 

136 

164 

243 

Pacific 

124 

•76 

152 

103 

113 

no 

124 

131 

148 

16.5 


* Louisville, Ky., not included. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. 
< Torre Haute, Ind., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not include<l. 

* Los Angeles, Calif., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ • nd aggregate population 
of cities in each group^ approximated as of July 1, 192b and 1927, respeitively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
Cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

cases 

repoiting 

deaths 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

Total 

101 

95 

30,443,800 

.30,966,700 

29,783,700 

30,29.5,900 


New England 

12 

12 

2,211,000 

10,457,000 

2,245,900 

10,567,000 

2,211,000 

2,246,900 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,467,000 

10, .567, 000 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7,660,200 

2.685.500 

2.799.500 

7,810,600 

7,6.50,200 

7,810,600 
2, .510, 000 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2,626,000 

2,470,600 

South Atlantic 

21 

20 

2,878,100 

2,757,700 

2,836, 700 
1,023,600 

East South Central 

7 

7 

1,008,300 

1,023, .500 

1,008,300 

West South Central 

8 

7 

1,21.3,800 

672,100 

1,243,300 

1, 181,600 

1, 210, 400 
580,000 

Mountain 

0 

9 

580,000 

572, 100 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,946,400 

1,991,700 

1,475,300 

1,512,800 







FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for the week ended December 17, 19S7 . — ^The following report 
for the week ended December 17, 1927, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 

SMALLPOX 

^^yjrf.—Alexandria. 

India.— Bess&iii, Rangoon. 

CHOLEBA 

India.— Tuticorin, Calcutta, Rangoon. 

French Indio.— Pondicherry. 

StraUs Settlements.— Sing&pon. 

Siam.— Bangkok. 

Returns for the week ended December 17 were not received from Basra, Iraq; 
Bandjermasin, Dutch East Indies; Canton, China; or Vladivostok, Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics. 

ANGOLA 

Communicahle diseases — September^ 1927 , — During the month of 
September, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Angola as 
follows: 


Aden Protectorate.— Aden. 

Indio.— Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon. 
Dutch East Indies. -Belawan-Deli. 

Sarawak.— Kuching. 

Freruh Indo- China.— Saigon. 

Manchu ria .— M ukden . 


Disease 

Coast 

districts 

Interior 

Land 

frontier 

Total 

Ancvlostninlftsis 

4 

3 


7 

Berfberl - 

1 


1 


2 

3 


5 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

2 


2 

Chiekenpox _ 

12 

1 


13 

Dysentery 

27 

28 

5 

60 

Hemoglobin fnver - ^ 

7 

3 

1 

11 

Influenza - ' 

52 

70 

74 

196 

Leprosy 1 

1 

1 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 



1 

Malaria ------ - 

245 

74 

117 

436 

Measles 

3 

3 

Mumps — 

2 


6 

g 

Pneumonia - — * 

17 

29 

11 

57 

Puerperal fever . _ _ 1 

1 

1 

2 

Relapsing fever 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Scabies 

5 



6 

Smallpox 1 

4 

i 1 

5 

10 

Tetanus 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Trypanosomiasis * 

04 

25 

23 

142 

Tuberculosis 

19 

5 

2 

26 

Typhoid fever 

4 


1 

5 

Venereal diseases 

100 

38 

42 

186 

Whooping cough 

5 


6 

Yaws _ 

70 

88 

21 

179 




i 2,708 vaccinations performed. 


s Of unknown nature; 6,260 atoxyllzations made. 
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YeUovo jever — Kongo River ports — January S, 1928. — Infonnation 
dated January 3, 1928, shows seven cases of yellow fever reported at 
the ports of Boma and Matadi, Kongo River. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Week ended December 17, 1927. — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from six Provinces of Canada for the week ended December 
17, 1927, as follows; 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Mani- 

toba 

Saskatch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 

1 




1 


2 

Tnfliicnza __ ^ 

3 



1 


4 

Smallpox - 

1 


2 

15 

6 

23 

Typlioirl fever 


4 ! 

18 


1 

2 

25 



1 





Vital statistics— Quebec — October, 1927. — Births and deaths in the 
Province of Quebec for the month of October, 1927, were reported as 
follows: 


Estimated popuhtiou 2, 004, 000 

Births . 0,061 

Birth rate per 1 ,000 population 27, 93 

Deaths 2, 709 

Deiith rate per 1,000 population . 12 48 

Deaths under } ye *r 862 

Infant mortilit> rate 142, 22 

Deaths from-* 

Areidonts (all) - 85 

Canecr 155 

C'erebrospiiinl meningitis 7 

Diabetes 21 

Diarrhea 234 


Deaths from— Continued. 

DiphtherU 44 

Heait disease 270 

Influenza 30 

Measles 11 

Pneumonia - 148 

Poliomi’clitis 2 

Scarlet fever 14 

Sjphilis 2 

TubtM culosib (pulmonarv) 144 

Tuberculosis f^+hor forms) 39 

Typhoid fc\ Cl 21 

Whooping cough 30 


CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Las Palmas — November 23 j 1927. — Under date of Novem- 
ber 23, 1927, the occurrence of a new case of plague was reported 
at Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 

DAHOMEY 

Yellow fever — Grand Popo — November 21, 1927, — One fatal case of 
yellow fever (European) was reported as having occurred on No- 
vember 21, 1927, at Grand Popo, Dahomey. 
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IRAQ 


Cholera — November 6-19^ 1987 — Summary, to November 19^ 1987 . — 
During the two weeks ended November 19, 1927, cholera was re- 
ported in Iraq as follows: 


Place 


Amarah 

Baghdad— 

Basra 

Diwaniyah. 

Hillah 

Kerbala ... 

Kut 

Muntaflq.. 
Bamadi ... 

Total 


SALVADOR 

Mortality, general — Mortality from comm.micahle diseases — Jvly- 
Septemher, 1927. — During the three months ended September io, 
1927, 7,604. deaths from all causes were reported in the Republic of 
Salvador. Population as of Juno 30, 1927, 1 ,600,000. Deaths from 
certain communicable diseases were reported as follows: Diphtheria, 
4; gastroenteritis, 210; measles, 54; tuberculosis, 174; typhoid fever, 
11. The general mortality for the three months separately, was, 
July, 2,737 deaths; August, 2,533; September, 2,334. 

SENEGAL 

Plague — Two weeks ended December 11, 1927. — A few isolated cases 
of plague were reported for the week ended December 11, 1927, in 
the Baol region. 

Yellow fever. — There were 5 fatal cases of yellow fever reported at 
Dakar, Senegal, during the two weeks ended December 11, 1927. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — November, 1927. — During the month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 

Island and disease Cases Remarks 


Bt. Thomas and St. John 

Dengue 

Gonorrhea 

Pellagra 

St. Croix; 

Gonorrhea 

Syi^ilis- 

Uncinariasis 


7 

4 

2 

1 

14 Secondary. 

6 Necator amcricanus. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicahle diseases— November, 1,9^7 —During the month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugo- 
slavia as follows: 


Disease 

(''ases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Anthrax 

51 

7 

M casks . 

Cer hrospinal mcninRitis 

3 

1 

Poliomyelitis 

DiptlWfla 

331 

60 

f5(*arlet lever 

Dysentery 

104 

7 

Tetanus 

Leprosy 

1 


Typhoid fever 

Lethargic encephalitis 

3 


Typhus fever 


('rises ' Dentils 


728 1 18 

2 

1, K14 238 

20 1 

C47 79 

1 
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i, Algena, 2 cases* Oct. 11-20. Indo-China (French), 8 cases. Sept. 1-10; 5 cases, Sept. 11-20. Beirut, Syria, 1 case. Sept. 1-10; 1 case, Oct. 21-31. 
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[C indicates easea; D, deaths; P, present] 
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104r 



dnoqnp 



Moose Jaw 



Rome and vicinity 

laica (outside Kingston) (alastrim) 
Kingston (alastrim) 
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PREVALENCE OF SCARLET FEVER IN THE UNITED STATES 

Preliminary reports of cases of scarlet fever from the health 
officers of 37 States for 52 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927 
show that the disease was more prevalent during 1927 than it was 
during the two preceding years. The figures are as follows; 

('ases 

1925 . 135,937 

1926 . 14 . 3,150 

1927.1 168,978 

The estimated population of these States was 86,571,000 in 1925 
and 90,482,000 in 1927. 

The number of cases of scarlet fever reported by these 37 States 
for the last eight weeks of the year was less in 1927 than it was in 
either 1925 or 1926. The following table gives a comparison of the 
reports by four-week periods for the last 20 wrecks of the years 1925 
to 1927, inclusive: 


Four weeks ended— 

Corresponding week 

1927 

1920 

3, 121 

5, 624 
9, 82.3 
13,330 
13, 870 

1925 

Sept 10, 1927 

3,419 
378 
8,586 
10, 800 
1J,913 

2,812 

4,294 

8,122 

11,017 

12,222 

Oct. 8, 1927 - 

Nov. 6, 1927 

Dec. 1927 

Dec. 31, 1927 

Total - - 

40, 180 

1 45,774 

39,007 



HOW TO GIVE ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION BY THE PRONE 
PRESSURE METHOD 1 

1. Lay the patient on his belly, one arm extended directly over- 
head, the other arm bent at elbow and with the face turned outward 
and resting on hand or forearm so that the nose and mouth ai-e 
free for breathing. (See fig. 1.) 

2. Kneel straddling the patient’s thighs with your knees placed 
at such a distance from the hip bones as will allow you to assume 
the position shown in Figure 1. 

1 This method has been approved by the following organizations: American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; American Rod Cross; American Gas Association; Bethlehem Steel Co.; National Electric Light 
Association; National Safety Council; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department; Office of 
the Surgeon General, War Department; U. S. Bureau of Mines; U. S. Bureau of Standards; and U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

77455 ‘*—28 1 
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Place the palms of the hands on the small of the back with fingers 
resting on the ribs, the little finger just touching the lowest rib, 
\vith the thumb and fingers in a natural position, and the tips of the 
fingers just out of sight. (See fig. 1.) 

3. With arms held straight, swing forward slowly so that the 
weight of your body is gradually brought to bear upon the patient. 
The shoulder should be directly over the heel of the hand at the end 
of the forward swing. (See fig. 2.) Do not bend your elbow's. 
This operation should take about tw'o seconds. 

4. Now immediately swing backward so as to remove the pressure 
completely. (See fig. 3.) 

5. After tw^o seconds, swing forw^ard again. Thus repeat deliber- 
ately twelve to fifteen times a minute the double movement of com- 
pression and releas(‘, a complete respiration in four or five seconds. 

6. rontinuc artificial respiration without interruption until natural 
breathing is restored, if ne(‘es.sary, four hours or longer, or until a 
physician declares the patient is dead 

7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been started and 
while it is being continued, an assistant should loosen any tight 
clothing about the patient's neck, chest, or w^aist. Keep the paOen^ 
warm. Do not give any liquids whatever by mouth until the patient 
16 fully oonseious. 

8. To avoid strain on the he.art wlien the patient revives, he 
should be kept lying down and not allow^ed to stand or sit up. If 
the doctor has not arrived by the time the patient has revived, he 
should be given some stimulant, such as one leaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in a small gla>s of water or a hot drink of coffee 
or tea, etc. The patient should be kept w^arm. 

9. Resuscitation should be carried on at the neiu’est possible point 
to where the patient roceived his injuries. He should not be moved 
from this point until he is breathing nonually of his own volition 
and then nio\ed only in a lying position. Should it he necessary, 
duo to extreme weather conditions, etc., to move the patient before 
he is breathing normalK, resuscitation should he carried on during 
the time that he is being moved. 

10. A brief return of natural respiration is not a certain indication 
for stopping the resuscitation. Not infrequently the patient, after 
a temporary recovery of respiration, stops breathing again. The 
patient must be wratehed and if natural breathing stops, artificial 
respiration should be resumed at once. 

11. In carrying out resu.seitation it may be necessary to change 
the operator. This change must be made without losing the rhythm 
of respiration. By this procedure no confusion results at the time 
of change of operator and a regular rhythm is kept up. 
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A RESURVEY OF ENDEMIC THYROID ENLARGEMENT IN 

CINCINNATI 

By Robert Olesen, Surgeon United States Public Health Service 

The incidence of endemic thyroid enlargement among the school 
children of Cincinnati was less in 1927 than it was in 1924. More- 
over, there was a notable decrease in the number of enlargements of 
considerable size during the three-year period. These conclusions 
are apparently substantiated by a resurvey made during the 1926--27 
school session. Therefore, it becomes a matter of importance to 
determine, if possible, what were the factors involved in the changes. 
However, before proceeding to the consideration of the probable 
causes for the improvement in the goiter situation, it may be of 
interest to discuss briefly the purpose and value of resurveys, inciden- 
tally citing instances in which such investigations have been under- 
taken. 

The purpose and value of resurveys . — Just as a primary thyroid 
survey is valuable in indicating the extent to which endemic goiter 
prevails in a given community, so does a reexamination of the same 
group indicate the extent to which prophylactic endeavor has proved 
successful. A reexamination of thyroids also uccompli‘-hes other 
useful purposes, among which may be mentioned the determination of 
the results of goiter treatment and the extent to which thyroid enlarge- 
ment disappears spontaneously. 

Resurveys, however, are seldom made, and if they are made, 
usually fail to find their way into the literature. Yet, it is obvious 
that the real effect of goiter prophylaxis can not be ascertained 
without a carefully planned check up. Among the (*onspicuous 
resurveys, attesting the value of iodine prophylaxis, were tho'^e of 
Marine and Kimball in Akron, Ohio. Four annual examinations of 
the same girls showed a decrease in the size of many existing enlarge- 
ments and maintenance of thyroid equilibrium among normal 
individuals. 

In Rochester, N. Y., resurveys have followed iodization of the ater 
supply. Apparently endemic thyroid enlargements were reduced in 
number after the institution of this procedure, though otlier pro- 
phylactics were undoubtedly used at the same time. The failure to 
record the total number of examinations made in each survey casts 
doubt upon the validity of the conclusion that goiter incidence was 
reduced. Moreover, no attempt appears to have been made to deter- 
mine the possible coincident effect of other iodine-containing prophy- 
lactics which may have been used. Resurveys are also avadable 
from Lorain, Ohio, and Aroostook County, Me., though no significant 
changes are recorded. 
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Provided goiter surveys are made by the same observers, imder 
similar conditions, the resulting information serves to indicate changes, 
or lack of changes, which either have come about naturally or followed 
definitely planned prophylaxis. While the desirability of thyroid 
examinations is obvious, it may be pointed out that the best results 
will accrue when the examiners possess a reasonable amount of 
skill, training, and experience. Especially are these qualifications 
essential when it is recalled that the dividing line between the nor- 
mal and abnormal thyroid gland is not definite and that classification 
of thyroid size is entirely arbitrary. 

Findings during first Cincinnati survey. — During the 1923-24 school 
session a thyroid survey was made of 47,493 children in the elemen- 
tary schools of C'incinnati, Obio.^ ‘The purpose of this survey was 
twofold; first, to determine the incidence of endemic goiter; and, 
second, to make appropriate recommendations for dealing with the 
conditions discovered. 

Examination of 23,710 boys during the first Cincinnati survey 
disclosed an incidence of thyroid enlargement^^ of all degrees amount- 
ing to 26.6 per cent. Among 23,783 girls il‘e percentage was higher, 
39.8 per cent. It was particularly noted that a considerable number 
of goiters, of moderate and marked size were present among those 
examined. As a result of the findings it was recommended to the 
board of health of Cincinnati that the general use of iodized table 
salt be advocated for the prevention of simple thyroid enlargement. 
Following this recomniendation iodized salt was used to a considerable 
extent in the city. The Cincinnati Academy of Medicine withheld 
its official sanction of this prophylactic, but did not go on record 
against it. 

Methods employed and scope of the 1827 stirrey. — ^The method of 
examining and the classification of enlargements noted during the 
1927 survey was identical with the procedure adopted in 1924. 
The conduct of the thyroid survey has been presented in several 
service publications.^' In 1924 (he examinations w^re made by the 
WTiter in conjunction with the district physicians of the board of 
healrh, all of whom had been carefully schooled in uniform procedure. 
In 1927 the examinations were made exclusively by two examiners, 
the writer being assisted by Acting Assistant Surgeon Neil E. Taylor, 
who had already had two years of experience with the original method 
of examination. 

In 1924 the thyroid survey included the cdiildren in 61 elementary 
public and 43 elerncmtaiy parochial schools. In 1927 fewer children, 
12,722 boys and 12,818 girls, were examined, but 5 high schools, 

1 Robert Olesen’ Th^Toid survey of 47,493 elementary school children in Cincinnali. Pub. IlcalUi 
Rep., vol. 39, No. 30, pp 1777-1802 (Jul> 2X 1924). (Reprint No. 941.) 

- Robert Ole-wn* Kndcmio goiter in C'olorado. Pub. ITcalth Rep , vol 40, No. 1, pp. 1-23 (Jan. 1, 1920). 
(Reprint No 983.) 
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as well as 31 elementary public and 4 elementary parochial schools, 
were included. The schools included in the 1927 survey, while 
fewer in number than in 1924, were equally representative of location, 
environment, economic condition and other factors likely to exert 
an influence upon thyroid status. 

RESULTS OP 1927 SURVEY 

Age incidence of goiter, — Among the 12,722 boys surveyed in 1927 
there were 2,859 boys having enlargements of all degrees, a percent- 
age of 22.5. Among the girls, on the other hand, there were 5,026 
having enlargements, a percentage of 39.2. The numbers and 
percentages of children having thyroid enlargement have been set 
forth in Table 1, according to age, sex, and color. The percentage 
incidence of simple goiter at each age among the boys is shown in 
Chart 1. In the same chart is displayed the incidence among the 



/ISC 

Chart l.— Comparison of age iiicldonco of endemic thyroid cnlargeineut among 2;i,7l0 boys 
examined in iy24 and 12,723 boyvS examined in J927 in (^ineinnidi 

boys examined in 1924. A similar graphic representation for the 
girls of each age is i^resented in Chart 2. In these charts it will be 
noted that there is a gradual though steady increase in the incidence 
of thyroid enlargement among boys, begixming at the age of 6 and 
reaching a peak between 12 and 14 years. Thereafter there is a 
similarly gradual decrease in thyroid involvement until the ago of 
18 is reached. Among the girls the increase in percentage incidence 
of thyroid enlargement is steady from 6 to 16 years of age. 

Incidence of various degrees of thyroid enlargement. — That the 
vast majority of enlargements present in^both sexes w’ere Very slight 
in character is indicated in Table 2. Ninety-four and five-tenths 
per cent of the boys and 78i% per cent of the girls having enlargements 
were so classified. Slight enlargements were present to the extent 
of 5 per cent among the boys and 16.8 per cent among the girls 
having enlargements. Contrary to the findings in the 1924 survey, 
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there wore very few moderate and marked thickenings among the 
boys examined in 1927. There were also fewer of the larger goiters 
among the girls, 2.1 per cent of the girls with enlargements being 
classed as having moderate and 0.28 per cent as having marked 
enlargements. Among the 2,859 boys with some degree of thyroid 
enlargement, 67 or 2 3 per cent were presumably adenomatous in 
character. There werp 314 or 6.2 per cent of adenomatous glands 
among the 5,026 girls with enlargements. The numbers, degrees, 
and percentages of endemic thyroid enlargement among the boys 
and girls at each ago period are shown in Table 3. 

COMP ATtl SON OF 1924 AND 1927 FINDINGS 


When a comparison is made of the results of the 1924 and 1927 
thyroid surveys, some interesting observations are possible. In the 



Chart 2 — (^)mpiinson of age incidence of endemic thvroid enlargement among 23,783 girls 
f xamined m 1924 and 12,818 girls evammed in 1927 in C^incinnati 

aggregate, the incidence of endemic thyroid enlargement differs little 
in the two surveys. Thus, the total percentage of thyroid enlarge- 
ment among the boys in 1924 was 26.6, and it was 22.5 in 1927; 
among the gills 39.8 in 1924 and 39.3 in 1927. 

Inasmuch as the aggregate rates were approximately the same in 
the two surveys, it becomes necessary to institute a careful study 
in order to detect evidence of changes that may have occurred in the 
three-year interval. In chart 1 the curves showing the incidence of 
endemic thyroid enlargement among the boys examined in 1924 and 
1927 are presented graphically. Similar curves for the girls are 
shown in chart 2. A study of the curves in these charts shows 
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uniform trends for each sex and a lessened incidence at each age in 
1927. The apparent discrepancy between the approximately similar 
total incidence rates and the interval between the age incidence can 
probably be explained by the inclusion of the 17 and 18 year age 
groups in the 1927 survey. 

Differences in degrees oj thyroid enlargement, — The percentages of 
each degree of thyroid eidargement encountered during the 1924 and 
1927 Purveys are set forth in Table 3. These data are shown graph- 
ically in chart 3. It will be seen that more veiy slight thyroid 
enlargements were recorded in 1927 than in 1924, the excess being 
more marked among the girls. However, among the other degrees 
of enlargement there were marked reductions in the precentages 
noted in 1927 when compared with the findings of the earlier survey. 



3 — Comparison of degrees of endemic thjroid enlargement among 23,710 bo\s and 23,7S3 
girls examined in 1921 and 12,722 bo>s and 12,81K girls cxamimd <n 1927 m Cmcmnali 


In fact, moderate and marked thickenings were comparatively infre- 
quent among the girls and rare among the boys examined in 1927. 

A point of considerable interest in connection with the resurvey 
in 1927 was the increased incidence of simple thyroid enlargement 
among the colored girls. Repeated inquiry has elicited the infor- 
mation that relatively few colored children receive either prophylaxis 
or treatment for goiter. Then, too, it is known, as a result of studies 
made in Cincinnati, that the natural incidence of simple goiter is 
greater among colored children, and particularly among the girls. 


CAUSES OP CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN THE TWO SURVEYS 

The same children ejtamined in hoth surveys, — The children included 
in the 1927 survey were, with minor exceptions due to the extensive 
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turnover peculiar to a lai’ge city, those examined in 1924. The 
children attending the first, second, and tliird grades in 1927 were 
not, of course, examined in 1924 because they were not in school at 
that time. However, those attending the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades in 1924 were again examined in 1927 by including the high 
schools, to which many of them had in the meantime advanced. In 
view of tliese facts, it may be concluded that the children examined 
ill the two sui’veys were, with minor exceptions difficult of control, 
the same. 

Reasons /or changes in goiter incidence. — In seeking for an explana- 
tion of the reduction in the general incidence of goiter and the marked 
decrease in the number of thyroid enlargements of considerable size, 
a number of factors deserve consideration. Among these may be 
mentioned changes in methods of examining, altered standards of 
recording, and changes in the personnel engaged in making the exam- 
inations. The possibility of spontaneous disappearance or natural 
redu(‘tion in size of thyroid enalrgements must likewise receive a 
share of attention. Furthermore, the influence of prophylaxis and 
treatment also enters into the problem. 

Variations in estimates of thyroid involvement. — As previously 
indicated, the writer supervised and actively participated in both 
surveys, coaching the other examiners in uniform methods of exam- 
ining and classifying the thyroids. Consequently the results of the 
surveys may be regarded as comparable. As additional experience 
and skill in palpating the thyroid gland are gained there may bo a 
tendency, uncons(»iously, to revise the arbitrary standards for classi- 
fying enlargements. An effort was made to prevent such errors 
from creeping into the work. As a matter of fact, it is believed that 
the thyroid enlargements were more sharply classified in 1927 than 
during the earlier investigation. All things considered, it is believed 
that no detectable changes in methods occurred which might distort 
the comparative figures. To some extent this contention is borne 
out by the similarity of trends, as indicated in charts 2 and 3. 

Spontaneous reduction in thyroid enlargement. --It is well known 
that many endemic goiters tend to disappear spontaneously as 
children grow older. This tendency is particularly marked among 
boys after the age of 12 or 13 years. As to the factors involved in 
the voluntary subsidence of thyroid swelling, little is known beyond 
the fact that it does occur. However, it is not felt that spontaneous 
resolution of thyroid involvement accoimts cither for the decrease in 
goiter incidence or the reduction in size of existing enlargements 
noted between tlie two surveys. 

Decrease in number of larger goiters. — The marked decrease in the 
number of goiters of considerable size is probably due to the action 
taken in behalf of many children who, in 1924, were found to have 
such enlargements. The results of the 1924 goiter survey were 
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afforded much publicity. Consequently many children received 
treatment from their family physicians. That such treatment was 
successful to a large extent is attested by the reduction in the sizes 
of many goiters. Credit must also be given the nurses of the Cin- 
cinnati Health Department, who “followed up’^ the children having 
moderate or marked thyroid enlargements and saw that appropriate 
medical treatment was secured. That goiter of marked size became 
less frequent in occurrence after the 1924 survey in Cincinnati was 
a fact noted by many lay observers, particularly school teachers, 
whose close contact with the children enabled them to see the changes. 

Influence of prophylaxis . — FoUoudng the announcement that 
endemic goiter prevailed to a considerable extent in Cincinnati 
prophylactic measures were advocated and widely practiced. In 
addiiiofu to the rather general use of iodized table salt, various other 
iodine prophylactics were obtained by many children from their 
family physicians. The reduction in goiter incidence, though com- 
paratively slight, suggested the possibility that iodized salt, the 
principal prophylactic recommended, may have had a share in the 
inprovement. However, as other preparations were undoubtedly 
used at the same time, it can not be asserted that iodized salt played 
the sole or principal r6ie. 

It is also difficult to estimate the influence of iodized salt or other 
prophylactics upon existing enlargements. Ordinarily it is doubtful 
whether iodine in prophylactic doses assists in reducing thyroid 
enlargements. However, in the present instance it may be surmised 
that iodized table salt and other iodine-containing preparations aided 
to some extent in reducing the size of the goiters, h urther observa- 
tions of moi-e extensive and accurate character are manifestly required 
before a conclusion can be reached. 

SUMMARY 

1. A resnrvey of endemic thyroid enlargement in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in 1927, three years after the original thyroid survey, showed a 
lessened incidence of the disease and a considerable reduction in the 
number of goiters of moderate and marked degree. 

2. The aggregate incidence of endemic goiter in 1927 w^as only 
slightly less than in 1924 but the age incidence w^as distinctly loss in 
1927. While iodized table salt w^as the chief prophylactic recom- 
mended and used, it is known that other iodine-containing prepara- 
tions were also used. It may be surmised that iodized salt was a 
factor in the slight reduction of goiter revealed by the 1927 survey. 

3. There was a notable decrease in the thyroid enlargements of 
considerable size noted in 1924 and again in 1927. This was due 
largely to efficient treatment instituted by physicians^ at the instiga- 
tion of parents. It is possible that iodized salt and other prophy- 
lactics may also have exerted a favorable influence. 
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Tabus 1. — Number and percentaqe of thyroid, enlargements among IBJBIB boys and 
12y818 girls examined in the schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, during the 1987 session, 
by age, color, and sex 


Ago 

Boys 

Girls 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

0 

A 

B 

0 

B 


1 

9 



B 

B 

0 

n 

106 

15 

14.1 

1 

1 

100.0 

107 

16 

14.9 

B 



1 


fli 

B 

14 

17.8 

7 

710 

86 

12.1 

39 

5 

12.8 

749 

91 

12.1 

758 

148 

19.6 

22 

8 

86.4 

780 

150 

20.0 

8 

1,169 

162 

13.1 

42 

8 

19.0 

1,201 

160 

13.3 

1, 151 

291 

26.3 

66 

•29 

44.6 

1,216 

320 

26.3 

tt 

1,166 

241 

20.7 

60 

16 

25.0 

1,226 

256 

20.9 

1, 167 

335 

28.9 

77 

28 

36.4 

1,234 

303 

29.4 

iTiWWViilllH 

1, 164 

260 

21.6 

54 

16 

27.8 

1,218 

266 

21.7 

1,098 

372 

33.9 

72 

30 

-41.7 

1,170 

402 

34.8 

11 

1,238 

289 

23 3 

80 

32 

37.2 

1,324 

321 

24.2 

1,188 

471 

39.7 

65 

29 

44.6 

1,253 

500 

39.9 

12 

1,217 

324 

26.6 

67 

22 

38.6 

1,274 

346 

27.2 

1,117 

478 

42.8 

66 

38 

67.6 

1,183 

516 

43.7 

13 

1,215 

312 

25.7 

.66 

20 

35.7 

1,271 

332 

26.1 

1,161 

501 

43.6 

69 

36 

62.2 

1,220 

537 

44.0 

14 

1,299 

349 

26.9 

31 

11 

36.5 

1,330 

360 

27.1 

1,377 

604 

43.9 

80 

48 

56.0 

1,457 

652 

44.8 

16 

1, 367 

347 

25 5 

48 

17 

35.4 

1,406 

364 

25.9 

1,434 

679 

47.4 

90 

54 

60.0 

1,624 

733 

48.1 

10 

763 

177 

23.2 

35 

7 

20.0 

798 

184 

23.0 

846 

403 

47.8 

77 

67 

74.1 

922 

460! 

49.9 

17 

532 

112 

21.1 

19 

4 

21.0 

661! 

116 

21.1 

535 

257 

48.0 

44 

23 

52.3 

579 

280 

48.4 

18 

199 

32 

16.1 

10 

3 

30.0 

209 

35 

16.7 

169 

76 

44.9 

1 

1 

100.0 

170 

77 

45.3 

19 and over-.- 

52 

12 

23 0 

7 

1 

14.3 

59 

13 

22.0 

28 

15 

63.6 

1 

1 

100.0 

29 

16 

55.2 

Total... 

12, 177 

2,698 

22.1 

546 

161 

29.5 

12,722 

2,859 

22.6 

12,087 

! 

4,644 

38.4 

731 

382 

52.2 

12, 818 

5,026 

39.2 


Explanation: A, number of children; B, number of thyroid enlargements; C, percentage of thyroid 
enlargements. 


Table 2. — Numbers and percentages of each degree of thyroid enlargement among 
2,859 hoys and 6,026 girls in the 1927 survey in Cincinnati * 


Sox 

Number and 
percentage 

Degrees of enlargement 

Very 

slight 

Slight 

Moder- 

ate 

Marked 

Very 

marked 

Total 

Boys 

fNumber 

2,703 
94 5 
4,067 
80.7 

144 

6.0 

847 

16.8 

10 
0. 35 
107 
2.1 

2 

0.07 

14 

0.28 


2,859 

100.0 

6,026 

100.0 

Girls 

\ Percentage. ------- 

fNural)er 

lP€‘rwjntago 

1 

0.02 


Table 3. — Numbers and degrees of thyroid enlargement among 12,722 hoys and 
12,818 girls in Cincinnati {1927) 


Boys 


Ago 

With enlarged thyroids 

Normal 

Total 

Degree of enlargement 

Total 

Per cent 

Very 

slight 

Slight 

Mod- 

erate 

Marked 

6 

16 




16 

14.9 

91 

107 

7 

91 





91 

12.1 

058 

749 

8 





160 

13.3 

1,041 

1,201 

9 

246 

10 



256 

20.9 

970 


10 

261 

4 



265 

21.7 

053 

1^218 

11 

312 

7 

2 


821 

24.2 


1,824 

12 

328 

18 



346 

27.2 

9^ 

" 1,274 

13 1 

309 

22 


1 

332 

26.1 

939 

1, 271 

14 

329 

29 

2 


360 

27.1 

970 

1,830 

15 

329 

32 

2 

1 

304 

25.9 


1,405 

16 

172 

10 

2 


184 

23.0 

014 

798 

17 

107 

9 



110 

21.1 

435 

551 

18 

30 

3 

2 


35 

16.7 

174 

200 

19 and over. 

13 




13 

22.0 

46 

50 

Total 


144 


2 

2,859 

22.5 

9^ 

12,722 

Per cent 

21.2 

1.2 




22.5 

77.5 

100.0 
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Table 4. — Comparison of percentages of each degree of endemic thyroid enlarge- 
mcni (fyy sex and color) of 4^^493 children examined in Cincinnati schools during 
the 1924 session and 25^540 children examined during the 1927 session 


Sex and color 


White boys.. 

White Kiris... 

Colored boys. 

Colored giih. 

LEAD POISONING FROM THE USE OF SNUFF 

A case of lead poisoning traced to the use of snuff adulterated by 
the addition of coloring materials containing lead, was reported in 
the Weekly Bulletin for November 5, 1927, issued by the New York 
City Department of Health. Attention is also called to the fact 
that snuff may be adulterated by lead pigments either for coloring 
purposes or to give spurious weight. The case reported is of clinical 
interest in showing the alertness that is sometimes necessary in 
discovering the cause of such poisoning. The following is taken from 
the Weekly BuUetin: 

'‘One of the medical staff of Mount vSinai Hospital recently called 
the attention of the department of health to a male patient, who, 


Degreo and porcontaKo of cnl.jrRemont 


Year of 


— 

- — 

- 



e\amiii.\- 

tion 

Very 

slight 

Slight 

Modc’'^te 

Maikod 
and very 
marked 

Total 

f r^24 

17.4 

7.4 

1.5 

.43 

26.7 

1 ml 

20 

1 1 

. 075 

.(X»8 

22.1 

j rrii 

17.4 

14.2 

5.7 

2.4 

39. 7 

l 1927 

31 3 

fi 3 

.75 

.000 

.38.4 

/ 1921 

17 4 

9.0 

1.2 

. .57 

28.2 

1 1927 

27 7 

1. 1 

.2 

* 2 

29.5 

/ rw4 

18 2 

18.4 

7.2 

2 9 

46.7 

1 1927 

37. '» 

11.5 

2.3 

.9 

52.2 
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upon examination, presented a marked polyneuritic condition that 
was suggestive of poisoning by one of the heavy metals. Ijead was 
suspected, and the only possible etiological factor in this case was 
thought to be snuff, which the patient habitually used. The patient’s 
stool contained lead, and an examination of the specimen of the snuff 
used by the jpatient in the chemical laboratory of the department of 
health showed lead present. 

'^Investigation by the bureau of food and drugs, at the plant where 
the snuff used by this patient was manufactured, proved conclusively 
that the lead content of the snuff was due to the use of a yellow and 
green coloring material. When the analysis of the chemical labora- 
tory indicated the source of the lead content, an embargo was placed 
on all coloring materials in the plant, and the manufacturer was 
ordered to discontinue the use of all coloring matter at once. Prose- 
cution proceedings have been instituted against the manufacturer.” 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes for November, 1927 

The death rate for November among approximately 18,000,000 
industrial policyholders in the United States and Canada was 8.5 
per 1,000, according to the Statistical Bulletin for December, pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. This is the same rate 
as that for November of last year for this group of persons. 

Death rates (annual basis) for 'principal causes per 100.000 lives exposed^ November 
1927 j as compared with October and with November j 1926 


Kato per 100,000 lives exposed » 


v- ausc 01 aoaiu 

Nov. 1927 

Oct. 1927 

Nov. 1926 

Year 1926 

Total, all causes 

849.8 

^769. 7 

860.2 

045.6 


Typhoid fever 

4.3 

3.7 

6.2 

4.2 

Hfeaslcs - - - - 

1.0 

.4 

1.2 

3.2 

6.1 

10.2 

3.4 

9.6 

9.7 

Scarlet fevoT _ _ . 

2.0 

1.5 

Whooping cough 

3.9 

4.1 

Diphtheria — ....... 

12.4 

0.6 

12.0 

Induenza. 

11.0 

6.5 

13.5 

81.1 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

79.2 

74.7 

85.9 

99.0 

Tiihcrciilosis of respiratory system. . , - , 

70.3 

66.5 

76.4 

72.2 

86.7 

Cancer ... .... 

73.6 

71.6 

78.7 

Dialxitcs molUtus .... 

16.2 

15.0 

16.1 

16.7 

Corehral homorrhago. . , , . , 

63.2 

40.0 

60.6 

55.6 

Organic diseases of heart 

135.2 

112.0 

125.5 

1 184.8 

Pnenmonia (all forms) _ ^ „ 

66.0 

46.3 

71.6 

1 98.2 

other respiratory discuses 

14.9 

12.6 

11.8 

13.0 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

23.1 

36.6 

27.7 

20.8 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) 

66.7 

14.6 

60.5 

12.6 

70.5 

78.5 

15.8 

Puerperal state. ... 

11.1 

Suicides — 

8.0 

7.4 

8.0 

7.7 

Homicides 

7.6 

62.4 

6.8 

7.3 

7.0 

Other ATtemal causes fexchidlng suicides and homicides) 

62.4 

62.6 

62.8 

Traumatism by automobiles.. 

20.8 

2a3 

176.4 

19.8 

16.8 

All other causes . _ , 

104.2 

186.1 

101.0 



1 All flgores include infouts insured under 1 year ol ago. 
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The mortality rates for the principal causes of death of major 
public health interest were lower than those prevailing last year, 
with the single exception of the rate for puerperal causes. 

Tlie mortality from organic heart disease was 7.7 per cent higher 
in November than it was a year ago. The rates for cancer and 
cerebral hemorrhage were also a little higher, while the death rate 
for Bright’s disease was lower. 

COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Liability oj tovmjor antirahic treatment. — (Massachusetts Supremo 
Judicial Court; Bryant t>. Nolin et al., 158 N. E. 791 ; decided Novem- 
ber 23, 1927.) The chairman of a town board of health requested 
the town physician to '‘look into the case’^ of a boy who had been 
bitten by a rabid dog. The boy’s parents permitted antirabic treat- 
ment to be given, but with the expectation that the town would pay 
for same. "Rabies” and "dog bite requiring antirabic treatment” 
were diseases defined by the State department of public health as 
dangerous to the public health. In an action brought by the physi- 
cian against the parents to recover for medical services rendered the 
child, the supreme court upheld the action of the trial court in direct- 
ing a verdict for the defendants, saying: 

The order was clearly right. There was no express contract, and no contract 
was implied in fact or in law, to pay the plaintiff for the services rendered in the 
circumstances disclosed. Assuming the physician rendered services outside the 
terms of hie employment as town physician to the board of health, and further 
assuming that such services were reasonably required by the board of health in 
making the provisions required by law for persons infected wi > a disease danger- 
ous to the public health, the town was obligated to pa> to the plaintiff the reason- 
able value of the services rendered at the request or at the direction of the board 
of health, and had a remedy over against the defcndant[s] if they were able to 
pay. (G. L. c. Ill, sec. 116; Haverhill v. Marlborough, 187 Mass. 150, 72 N. E. 
943.) 

Town held liable Jor sewage pollution of stream. — (Iowa Supreme 
Court; Stovern v. Town of Calmar, Winneshiek County, 216 N. W. 
112; decided November 22, 1927.) An action was brought against 
a town for an injunction and damages on account of the pollution by 
sewage of a creek which flowed through the edge of plaintiff’s farm. 
At the time of the trial in the lower court in October, 1920, the town 
had a sanitary sewage disposal plant about three-fourths completed. 
The trial court allowed the plaintiff damages, refused an injunction, 
and ordered the nuisance abated on or befor^i January 1, 1927. Both 
parties appealed. The supreme court approved the amount allowed 
as damages by the trial court, but held that the latter court "should 
not have made its decree final, but the same should have been in its 
nature interlocutory, giving the defendant a reasonable time in which 
to abate the nuisance, but holding jurisdiction for the final determina- 
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tion herein as to the rights of the parties in this respect/^ The 
supreme court stated that it did not know whether the nuisance had 
been abated and remanded the case to the district court ^^for the 
purpose of taking evidence upon the single proposition as to whether 
a nuisance still exists, and for the purpose, that, upon said hearing, 
such decree with reference thereto as may be warranted by the evi- 
dence may be rendered/^ 

Ordinance jor prevention of pollution of source of ci^^s water supply^ 
located in United States forest reservation^ held invalid. — (Washington 
Supreme Court; Brown v. City of Cle Elum, 261 P. 112; decided 
November 23, 1927.) The city of Cle Elum, under contract with 
tJie United States, took its water supply from a lake outside the city 
and within the limits of a United States forest reservation. The 
city, pursuant to statutory authority, passed an ordinance designed 
to prevent the pollution of the source of its water supply. This 
ordinance, among other things, prohibited swimming, fishing, and 
boating in the said lake. The United States had rented cottage sites 
along part of the lake, and the plaintiff in this case was a tenant of 
the United States. He sought to restraij. the defendant city from 
enforcing or attempting to enforce the ordinance, particularly in so 
far as it prohibited or attempted to prohibit swimming, fishing, or 
boating in the lake. The validity of the ordinance was attacked on 
t>\o grounds: (1) That its enactment was an attempted exercise 
of the police power of the city over lands and waters owned by the 
United States, and (2) that it was unreasonable. The case was 
heard before department 2 of the supreme court, and on April 28, 
1927, a decision (255 P. 961) was rendered in favor of the city. 
Upon a reargument of the case before the court en banc the question 
was ])resented to the court as to whether or not the legislature could 
constitutionally delegate to a city authority to exercise police power 
beyond its territorial limits and outside the boundaries of property it 
may own beyond its territorial limits by the passing and enforcing 
of ordinances assuming to regulate the conduct of citizens beyond 
such limits and boundaries. The State constitution provided: 

Any count>, cily, town, or townHhip may make and enforce within its limits 
all such local, police, sanitary, and other regulations as arc not in conflict with 
general laws. 

The court then held that, in view of this provision, those statutory 
provisions, which purported to give to the city the powei;, to pass 
such an ordinance as the one involved in the instant case, could 
have no validity. The court said: 

This delegation of its police power by the State to various municipalities is 
strictly limited to the exercise of that power within the limits of such municipal- 
ities. Authorities are cited to the effect that the State, by legislative enactment, 
might delegate its police power to various municipalities to be exercised beyond 
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their limits, but those authorities will be found to have not arisen where a con** 
stitutional provision obtains such as the one existing in this State. In order for 
the appellant in this case to pass a valid ordinance under the sections of the code 
relied on, it would be necessary for the court to read out of the constitutional 
provision the words, within its limiiSy*^ and no case has been cited to us, and 
we have been unable to find one, where legislation similar to that here under 
consideration lias been sustained where there also existed a constitutional pro- 
vision such as ours. * * ♦ 

THE EIGHTH PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE- 
RESOLUTIONS- CORRECTION 

In the report of the resolutions adopted at the Eiglith Pan American 
Sanitary Conference, published in Public Health Keports for Janu- 
ary 6, 1928, the word “maritime” was omitted before the last word, 
“travel,'” in paragraph (6), page 9. The concluding part of this 
paragraph should read, “during the time in which he is not engaged 
in maritime travel.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Distribution and Succession of Protozoa in Imhoff Tanks. James B. Lackey. 

Report of sewage substation of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
for year ending June 30, 1926, pp. 506-620. 

A study to determine how and why protozoa are distributed throughout the 
depth of Imhoff tanks. Six diagrams and three tables present numerical data. 

“(1) Flagellates arc far more numerous than ciliates in Imhoff tanks; (2) ver- 
tically, flagellates are present in maximum numbers usually between 5 and 7 
feci; (3) there is no definitely located point for the ciliate maximum; it varies 
greatly; (4) there is as yet no iiroof of a well-defined seasonal succession for any 
of the protozoa; (5) tanks which arc not foaming have relatively small proto- 
zoan populations; (G) the numbers of protozoa decrease to the point of defauna- 
tion in tanks which are shut off; conversely, they increase enormously if a tank 
runs indefinitely; (7) their numbers are independent of observed ranges of pH 
and temperature in the tanks; (8) they are largely saprophytic forms, so a con- 
tinuously running tank offers a constant food supply for them; (9) there is an 
absolute correlation between largo increases in their numbers and foaming; (10) 
no definite explanation is at hand for the pari they play in foaming.” 

But an increase in protozoa marks a danger point for the tank, and ^4f their 
increase be noted, the tank should be shut off or, better, corrected with lime.” 

English View of Sewage Disposal. Anon. Public Works, vol. 58, No. 10, 
October, 1927, pp. 400-402. (Abstract by W. J. Downer.) 

Compares present status of dilution, irrigation, contact beds, percolating filters, 
activated sludge, tank treatment, and sludge disposal. Operation and advan- 
tages of oach are briefly described. 

Activated sludge treated more fully. Dilution Is an authenticated method 
when sewage volume is reasonably apportioned to volume of diluent, salt or 
fresh. The Royal Commission has stated that 1 cubic yard of medium used in 
form of percolating filters is capable of performing same duty as 2 cubic j^ards 
of medium used in form of contact beds. Lagooning lias taken the place of 
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pressing in English practice to a large extent and is far from ideal aa' legaids 
smell nuisance. 

Besearoh on the Composition of the Gray Slimy Growth on the Surface of 
Sewage Filters. H. D. Bell. (iSwmyor, 1926, v. 70, 661-666. Abstract by W. 
Rushton in the Bulletin of Hygiene^ vol. 2, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 646-647. 

**Thc author describes attempts to isolate the various mixed growths of organ- 
isms which make up the flora of the gray slime of sewage Alters and to investi- 
gate their relationships to the insect Achorutus viaticus. 

By the use of dilute solutions of copper sulphate and formalin it was found 
that two types of fungi and two types of bacteria were the principal living forms, 
namely: Oidium lactiSj a mold; Torula rosea j a pink wild yeast; Bacillus suhtilis 
and Bacillus coli communis, 

‘‘In 1922 a slimy growth was found on the walls of a cellar in which food, 
beer, etc., had been stored, and thriving on this growth types of the insect 
Achorutns viaticus were found. In general appearance this growth resembled the 
sewage filter growths except in color. 

“Isolation of the growths showed — 

Slimy growths from Barosley sewage 

Torula rosea (wild yeast). 

Jfttoor mucedo (mold). 

Oidium laetis (mold). 

Penicilllvm (mold). 

Bacillus coli communis, 

“The growth from the Ripon cellar had no contact with sewage, ^’et it con- 
tained two organisms in common with sewage, viz, Oidium lactis and Torula 
rosea, 

“The molds produce hyphal threads and spores, and Torula rosea has a some- 
what similar structure in media containing carbohydrates. 

“As Scliorutus viaticus thrived equally well on both sew’age and cellar growths 
it would appear that their food was the filamentous structures of the molds 0. 
lactis and Mvcor and Penicillium. 

“The author suggests a theory as to the formation of the gray slimy growtlis, 
showing how the sticky fluid having attached a mold to a piece of solid matter 
such as filter media, offers a surface upon which another film of tank efiSuent 
may rest, and so accelerate the production of more molds from spores, thus 
forming a network of molds whicli prevents free aeration, and encourages ana;ro- 
bic growths, causing the surface to become foul. This is what is known as the 
beginning of clogging. As Ackorutus viaticus is unable to live under the surface 
of a liquor, nor in the absence of air, it must either attack the molds or the 
slimy growths formed below, and prevent the formation of spores, or it must 
walk on the surface of the liquor and attack the hyphal threads with attached 
spores. Probably it does both, and in doing so aids in opening up the filter 
surface, thus restarting the free circulation of air by which the oxidizing and 
nitrifying organisms can propagate at a greater rate. 

“The effect of this action is borne out by the increase of nitric nitrogen and 
Busperided matter from a filter after colonization by Achorutus, 

“If this theory is correct, it explains why a sewage filter is kept clean by 
means of the insect named, and also why a sewage filter will eventually ^pond,* 
even in the presence of the insect if an excessive amount of tank effluent is 
sprayed on the filter without suitable resting periods. 

“Proof of the food of the insect was demonstrated by feeding it on pure cul- 
tures of the molds 0. lactisy M, mucedo, M, rouxii and PenidUium, when it was 
seen that it lives at the expense of the mycelium of the molds. 


Slimy growths from Ripon cellar 
Torula rosea. 

Mucor rouiii (mold). 

Oidium lactis. 

Penicillium glaucum (mold). 
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*^Binoe the author published his paper on The Maintenance of Clean Filtering 
Media on Sewage Filters (Assn. Managers Sewage Disposal, Leeds, Nov. 12, 
1921) he has sent boxes of media containing eggs of the insect to nearly 40 sewage 
installations^ including many abroad, some of which had to withstand tropical 
conditions and others extreme cold. On nearly 20 sewage installations in this 
country the insecif has appeared naturally, and on these works ponding has 
scarcely been seen; this is attributed to its activities. 

^*The author desires information from sewage-disposal works where the insect 
is present naturally or introduced, (a) whether the insects are doing good w'ork, 
(6) whether they appeared naturally or were introduced, (c) whether their colon- 
ization has been attempted and found successful. 

“In conclusion, the author affirms that the interlacing hyphap of 0. lartis, the 
Mucors and probably other fungi is the probable origin of the gray, slimy grow th 
of sewage filters, that the insect Achorutus viaticus feeds on it, and that neither 
copper sulphate 1-60,000 nor formalin 1-100,000 sprayed on the surface w'ill 
prevent the formation of the gray, slimy growths on filters where the insect named 
has failed to colonize. 

“In discussion, some speakers confirmed in all respects the usefulness of 
Achorutus; one pointed out that the winter period is the time when the slimy 
deposits are most prolific, suggesting a temperature factor. Others associated 
the slimy growth rather with bacterial activity than fungal, i. e., a bacterial 
factor as the dominant one. Attention was drawn to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Sew^age Disposal, where some of the workers tried various chemical 
ingredients, such as quicklime, chloros, and reported that caustic soda removed 
the growths. 

“In reply the author stated his investigations had been confined to tw'o or 
three works where the trade wastes had not been large, and it w as possible other 
growths might appear at other sew'age w^'orks.’^ 

Digestion of Activated Sludge. W. Rudolfs and P. J. A. Zellar. Public Works^ 
vol. 18, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 253-255. (Abstract by H. H. Hasson.) 

This article is a summary of experiments on the effect of seeding activated 
sludge with ripe Imhoff sludge, mixing ripe sludge and fresh solids with it In 
proportion to secure most rapid digestion, and the effect of reaction control on 
digestion. Mixtures of ripe sludge and fresh solids, ripe sludge, fresh solids and 
activated sludge, ripe sludge and activated sludge, and activated sludge alone 
were used. Regular analyses (detailed description of method to be published 
later) of solids and ash and pH determinations were made. Bacterial and 
protozoan numbers were obtained and gas production of all materials w'as meas- 
ured and analyzed. 

The conclusions reached were that the activated sludge digests most rapidly 
when seeded with proper amounts of ripe sludge; that properly seeded activated 
sludge digests more rapidly and with less odors than properly seeded fresh 
solids; and that if gasification be desired properly seeded activated sludge should 
be treated with hydrated lime to a pH value of 7.5 to 7.6 (when necessary). 

Effect of Lime on Sludge Digestion. W. Rudolfs, H. Heukelekian, P. J. A. 
Zeller, D. Peterson, J. R. Downes. Report of the Sewage Substation of the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, year ending June 30, 1926, pp. 
412-498. (Abstract by W. M. Olson.) 

Presents detailed results of exhaustive research to determine the effect of lime 
under different conditions prevailing during digestion. Thirty-eight figures 
shbw 230 series of observed relations. Thirteen tables of data are given. 
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The report describes experiments with a series ol bottles in the laboratory, 
with three Imhoflf tanks in operation and at rest, and with a separate shidge- 
digestion tank. In each case methods and results (chemical, baeteriologica], 
and zoological) arc stated, followed by a discussion and summary. The amounts 
of lime necessary for the adjustment of fresh solids and other znaterial in digestion 
tanks are discussed at some length, pre\dous to the concluding general discussion 
of the study as a whole. 

The laboratory work showed that lime has a pronounced effect upon sludge 
digestion, influencing the flora and fauna and consequently the chemical inter- 
mediate and end products. Most rapid and satisfactory digestion proceeds at 
pll values of 7.3 to 7.8. If the reaction of incoming fresh solids is kept at pH 
7.3 to 7.G, odors arc practically absent.” In a previous repprt (American Journal 
of Public Healthy 16: 365-368) it was stated that digestion takes a normal course 
when two parts of dry fresh solids are added daily to 98 part^ of ripe sludge (dry 
basis). With the use of lime to adjust the pH values of incoming {resh solids 
to 7.3 to 7.6, the above mentioned ratio may be increased from 2.0 to 3.6 or possi- 
bly 5 per cent, reducing greatly the volume of ripe sludge necessary foj^ efficient 
digestion. Using the ratio of 2 parts fresh solids to 98 parts ripe sludge, ^‘unad- 
justed but properly seeded material requires a per capita digestion space (in 
summer) of not less than 2.6 to 2.7 cubic feet. With reaction control ♦ * ♦ 

this ♦ * * capacity can be reduced to 1.4 to 1.6 cubic feet.” 

In the plant experiments, “A comparison of two Imhoff tanks, one treated 
with lime to adjust the reaction of its contents, and the other untreated, showed 
that the treated tank gave no sign of foaming Riid was free from scum for several 
months in spile of the fact that it was conlinuously operating, whefeas the 
untreated tank had to rest and could not be put into operation for a long time on 
account of heavy foaming.” 

On account of special conditions prevailing at the treatment plant it was not 
possible to carry the experiments on the separate sludge-digestion, tank far 
enough to determine the maximum load which the tank could handle. With 
reaction control and the application of heat toward the end of the test, the tank 
provided satisfactory digestion in winter of 2.3 per cent fresh solids (dry basi^) 
daily. Tlie practicability of maintaining a comparatively high temperature in a 
sludge-digestion tank was demonstrated. The separate sludge-digestion tank 
did as well as a good workiug Imhoff tank. “Whether Imhoff tanks or separate 
sludge-digestion tanks arc to be used dci>ends upon the cost (construction and 
operating) and upon their flexibility and their ease of control.” The control of 
the reaction of the contents and of the daily addition of definite quantities of 
fresh solids is simpler in sepaiate sludge-digestion tanks than in Imhoff tanks. 
Likewise it is easier to heat a separate sludge-digestion tank. 

“Figures and curves are presented to show the amounts of lime necessary to 
adjust the reaction of incoming fresh solids of different concentration. Examples 
are given for correction of poorly working, acid tanks. The reasons for adjust- 
ment are briefly discussed. Lime, if needed, should be added daily ♦ ♦ ♦. 

Examples of adjustment and methods of application of lime are given. The 
amount of lime necessary to adjust Plainfield fresh sewage solids to pH 7,3 is 
from 3 to 4 pounds per million gallons sewage daily; to adjust them to a pH value of 
7.6 about 25 pounds per million gallons daily, ♦ ♦ ♦ Good results in the cor- 
rection of an Imhoff tank were obtained by adding dry hydrated lime to the diges- 
tion compartment with the aid of a small pump * ♦ Material was pumped 
outof one compartment into the other and lime added. ^ ^ * With increased 
hardness of water the rate of sludge digestion should increase.” 
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^'Summariaing the discussion on the effect of lime on digestion we can state that 
probably several factors are of more or less importance: (a) Ks effect on the 
activities of microorganism; (b) chemical reactions induced; (c) cause of change 
in physical conditions of digesting material. 

*^The effect on the activities of microorganisms may be: (1) Making the medium 
more favorable for acid producing organisms; (2) inducing the establishment of 
a predominantly different flora; (3) making the medium less (or more) favorable 
for protozoa. 

‘‘Chemically it affects the organic and mineral acids and under cei-tain cir- 
cumstances favors the liberation of ammonia. 

“Physically it flocculates the finely divided materials (hydrophyllic colloids) 
changing the viscosity and affects the surface tension of the liquid.” 

Bushy, Hertz, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal. Anon. Purveyor, vol. 72, No. 
1867, November 4, 1927, p. 406. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

This is a brief article describing the sewage-disposal plant for the urban dis- 
trict of Bushy, t>resent population 12,743. All sewage, with the exception of a 
small area flows by gravity to the purification works located on a 31H-acre tract 
of land in the district of Watford. 

Previous treatment of sewage consisted of chemical precipitation and down- 
ward filtration through 6 acres of land. Thisatisfactory results by this method 
were responsible for the construction in 1910 of a more modern plant comprising 
the following units: Duplicate grit and screening chambers, two sedimentation 
tanks 28 feet in diameter by 14 feet deep, four rectangular sedimentation tanks 
40H 35 by 4)^ feet, one dosing chamber with two automatic siphons, two 

sludge tanks 17}^ by 15 by 15 feet, five trickling filters 90 feet in diameter by 
5 feet deep, six sand filters, combined area 2,300 square yards, and two rectangular 
storm-water tanks 80 by 22 feet by 2 feet 9 inches. 

Increased population made it necessary to provide the following minor changes: 
Two new grit and screening chambers, remodeling of one circular sedimentation 
tank, construction of an octagonal huinus tank 25 feet in diameter by 21 feet 
2 inches deep, between the trickling filters and sand filters, and three new sludge 
digestion tanks and five sludge drying beds. 

The construction of the supplementary units makes it possible to deliver 
practically an odorless effluent and sludge. 

Production of Iliummating Oas from the Stuttgart Sewage Filter Plant. W. 
Sohler, Ga%. w. Wasserfach^ 70, 945-9 (1927) . Abstract by R. W. Ryan in Chemical 
AhstractSy vol. 21, No. 22, Part I, November 20, 1927, p. 4000. 

“A daily gas production of 3,000 to 4,000 cubic meters of gas is obtained from 
the anserobic fermentation of sludge from the Stuttgart sewage (population of 
Stuttgart, 350,000). The gas analyzes about 12 to 20 per cent CO 2 , 4.8 per cent 
H 2 , 75.5 per cent CH4, and 4.7 per cent Nj, and has a calorific value of 7,500 to 
8,500 cal. per cu. m. The method of recovery of this gas is described and illus- 
trated. The gas is sold to the Gaisburg gas works.” 

The Aluminate-Alum Coagulation of Water. C. II. Christman. Bulletin 
18-A, issued by the Chicago Chemical Co. 6 pages. (Abstract by W. A. 
Hardenbergh.) 

Alum has been used almost universally as a coagulent in water purification, 
but its use with certain waters or under certain conditions has not been satis- 
factory. In some waters in the Great Lakes rcgion,*0.2 to 0.4 grains per gallon 
is an efficient dose, but some plants in other sections require as much as 5 or 6 
grains per gallon. Studies of those phenomena have shown that colloidal waters 
do not yield readily to treatment by alum. The application of hydrogen-ion 
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control resulted in great advances, but the principles of colloid chemistry. It is felt, 
will yield still further advances. 

Many workers have sought a coagulant that would meet the conditions 
required by their water supply, and also yield an effluent of sufflcient alkalinity 
to be noncorrosive. Sodium Ruminate therefore came into use, but was not 
entirely satisfactory, until a certain type of the chemical, itself possessing col- 
loidal properties, was used. Further research is now going on. An account 
of the results at several plants is given. 

Ueber die Abwasserreiniguttg mit Aktiviertam Sohlamm Xsoh Tarauchan mit 
Muenchener Eanalwasser. (Experiments with activated sludge, etc.) M. Strell. 
Oesundheits-I ngenieur, 1927, vol. 50, pp. 179-182. Abstract by M. E. Delafield 
in the Bulletin of Hygiene^ vol. 2, No. 7, July, 1927, pp. 649-650. 

‘‘This is in the main a description of certain experiments with the activated 
sludge process. It is maintained that the mode of action is only to a slight extent 
a physical one and that by far the greatest part is a biological action brought 
about by bacteria, protozoa, and metazoa. In activated sludge it is possiblo 
to demonstrate the existence of such enzymes as diastase, invertase, glyoogenase, 
maltase, lipase, pepsin, trypsin, urease, oxydase, and katalase. The experi- 
ments consisted in determining the variation in the purification of crude sewage 
resulting from varying the time and the amount of aeration, and the pn^rtion 
of added sludge. 

“The general conclusions reached were: (1) That the addition of about one- 
third of activated sludge was the most effecti\t.; (2) that the greatest purifica- 
tion occurred in the first hour and was about 60 to 70 per cent; (3) provided there 
is sufficient aeration to keep the sludge in movement, further increasing the 
amount of air does not improve the purification materially; (4) too great an aera- 
tion has the effect of breaking up still further the sludge particles and so pro- 
ducing a turbid effluent containing more suspended matter.^ 

Besidential Sewage ^eatment Plants. Lindon J. Murphy. Bulletin 93, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts Official Publication, vol. 26, 
No. 70, May 28, 1927. 23 pages. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

This article summarizes the essential design and construction details of house 
plumbing, grease traps, house sewers, cesspools, Imhoff tanks, septic tanks, 
subsurface irrigation, trickling filters and intermittent sand filters as applied to 
sewerage facilities for residences and small communities. Sketches of the 
various devices are given, together with methods of construction and methods 
of estimating the costs of the different systems. Basic features of design and 
general operating suggestions are also given. The article should be of par- 
ticular interest to those who contemplate the installation of small residential 
plants and who depend upon a carpenter contractor for engineering advice. 
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MOBTAUTY SUMMARY FOR 75 LARGE CITIES, 1927 


Number of deaths, death rates, and infant mortality in 75 large cities of the United 
States for 1927 and comparison with 1926 
[From the Weekly Health Index, Bureau oi the Census, Department of Commerce] 
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deaths * 

Death 

rate* 

Deaths 

under 

lyear* 

Pro- 

visional 

infant 

mor- 
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rate, 

1927 

Infant 

mor- 

tality 

rate, 

1926 

Mortality data for calen- 
dar year, 1926 * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Deaths 

under 

lyear 

Total (67 cities) 

363,799 

12.3 

39,054 

<62 



13.2 

45,727 

Akron 

1,906 


283 

59 

82 

2,060 


302 

Albany 

1,905 

16.0 

168 

66 

61 

1,989 

16.8 

152 

AMAntat - - 

3,793 

15.3 

473 



3,907 

I6.i) 

543 

wte:..:::;.,-: 

1,976 

11.3 

207 



i, Ml 

11.1 

^2 

Colored... — — 

LSI? 

24.7 

'J66 



%006 

27.6 

2Sl 

Baltimote 

li;535 

14.1 

1,330 

81 

83 

12 ; 210 

15.1 

1, 350 

White 

8,583 

12.3 

894 

68 

71 

9.220 

13.4 

932 

Colored 

2,952 

24.6 

436 

131 

128 

2,990 

25.1 

427 

Birmingham - 

3,405 

15.7 

450 

74 


3,718 

17.7 

537 

Wmte 

1, 575 

11.9 

197 

52 


1, 731 

13.A 

230 

Oldened 

L830 

21.7 

253 

109 


L987 

2iL0 

298 

Boston 

11,006 

13.9 

1,449 

77 

84 

11,720 

14.9 

1,573 

Bridgeport ^ 

i.sa*) 


132 

46 

73 

1,692 


223 

Buffalo 

7,275 

13.3 

836 

69 

84 

7, 779 

14.3 

1, 037 

Cambridge 

1,385 

11.2 

156 

53 

68 

1,481 

12.1 

199 

Camden 

1,634 

12.3 

220 

67 

87 

1,768 

13.5 

264 

Canton 

1, 109 

9.8 

147 

67 

91 

1, 141 

10.4 

197 

Chicago 

35,582 

11.5 

3,813 

63 

67 

35,625 

11.7 

4,005 

Cincinnati 

6,887 

16.8 

646 

75 

89 

7,104 

17.3 

764 

Clevelaiid 

9,463 

9.8 

1,043 

54 

72 

10,640 

11.1 

1,396 

Columbus 

3.886 

13.4 

352 

63 

75 

3,968 

13.9 

424 

Dallas • - 

2,411 

11.4 

318 



2;J30 

13.A 

440 

White 

ijflSO 

10.2 

269 



2 U 04 

ulo 

358 

Colcn^ 

531 

19.4 

49 



626 

23^ 

82 

Dayton 

2,210 

1Z3 

231 

73 

84 

2,162 

12.2 

264 

Denver 

4,187 

14.5 

403 



3^063 

13^ 

385 

Des Moines 

1,586 

10.7 

131 


68j 

i;718 

11.8 

202 

Detioit 

14,393 

10.8 

2,323 

1 69 

84 

16,229 

12.6 

2; 875 

Duluth 

1, 122 

9.8 

97 

43 

59 

1,195 

lao 

142 

El Paso • 

1, 610 

14,2 

293 



1,762 

lai 

372 

Erie 7 

1,269 

132 

62 

89 

l|509 

218 

FaU River 

1,431 

10.8 

222 

73 


i;707 

13.0 

277 

Flint ! 

1,389 

9.8 

311 

76 

85 

1, 295 

9.5 

280 

Fort Worth * 

1,752 

10,7 

188 



1,561 

9.7 

202 

White 

1,399 

9.7 

161 



1^260 

0.0 

169 

Colored — 

353 

la 1 

27 



291 

i 15. 1 

83 

Grand Rapids 

1,587 

9.8 

190 

54 

66 

1,773 

11.3 

235 

Houston 

2,957 


353 



2,881 


336 

White 

1,954 


253 



1, 929 


229 

Coloi^ - 

1,003 


100 



052 


107 

Indianapolis 

4,900 

lai 

414 1 

61 

77 

5,146 

14.6 

527 

White 

4, 101 

12.5 

329 

55 

70 

4,331 

13.4 

421 

Colored 

799 

17.9 

85 

99 

123 

815 

18.7 

106 

Jersey City 

3,541 

11. 0 

425 

61 

67 

3,802 

11.0 

463 

Kansas City, Kans 

1,533 

13.1 

162 

66 

84 

1,690 

13.6 

209 

White 

1, 136 

11.8 1 

no 

52 

78 

1. 210 

12.6 

165 

Colored 

397 

las 

52 

145 

122 

380 

18.5 

44 

Kansas City, Mo 

4,994 

la 1 

448 

61 


5, 137 

13.7 

578 

Knoxville 

1,470 

14.4 

156 

65 


1,423 

14.4 

185 

White 

1,144 

12,8 

128 

59 


1,062 

12.2 

144 

Colorad- _ _ 

326 

26.8 

28 

115 


361 

29.8 

41 

Los Angeles 7 ___ _ _ 

12,926 

1, 186 

65 

59 

12,222 


1,083 

Lowell 

1,894 

ii'7 

216 

87 

89 

1, 549 

14.0 

220 

Lynn 

1, 137 

ia9 

no 

58 

66 

1,178 

11.3 

125 

Memphis 

3,444 

19.3 

347 

78 


3,529 

20.0 

416 

White 

1,738 

lai 

168 

60 


1, 737 

15.3 

199 

Colored 

1.706 

27.0 

179 

108 


1.792 

28.4 

217 


1 For the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted tho fol- 
towing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimord] 15; Birmingham. 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11: Kansas City, Kans., 14; KnoxviUo, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 
80: New Ortoi^, 26; Kiohmond, and Washington. D. C., 25. 

> Based upon telegraphic reports received each week from city health officers. 

* Allowance has been made for the extra day which must be added to the 52 weeks to give a period of 
865 days. 

^ Infant mortality rate is based upon deaths under 1 year as returned each weotoand estimated births, 
1927. 

< Based upon deaths whtoh ooeurred within tho calendar year. 

* Infant mortality rate for the cities in the birth registration area appearing in the summary. 

^ Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establisnment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 

* Cities with no infant mortality rate are not in tho registration area for births. 
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Number of deaths, death rates, and infant marialUy in 7& large dUes the United 
Utates f&r 1927 and comparison wilA 1926 — Contfeucd 

[From the Weekly Health Index, Boreas of the Cenaue, Departtlmt of Commaroe} 
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Mortality data for calen- 
dar year, 1926 

Total 
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rate 
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under 
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Milwoukco 

6,706 

10.7 

770 

66 

75 

6,730 

11.1 

• 856 

Minneapolis 

4,709 

ia6 

877 

43 

56 

5,002 

11.6 

518 


2^406 

17.5 

221 

67 


2,698 

19.7 

337 

^Vhitc 

li 460 

14.8 

137 

56 


1,'566 

16.0 

217 


046 

24.4 

84 

97 


1, 132 

29.0 

190 

Ntw Btxlforrt 

1,303 

10.9 

161 

67 

102 

1,500 

12 5 

283 

Nc\\ Haven 

2,038 

11.0 

178 

48 

54 

2,212 

12 2 

200 

New Orleans 

7,917 

18.7 

918 

86 


7,933 

l&iO 

808 

\\ hile 

4i641 

14.8 

4.'i0 

63 


4 ; 656 

1&0< 

411 

(''olon’d. 

3^276 

29.8 
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130 


31277 

9QlO 

397 

New York 

70;243 

11.8 

7,264 

66 

68 

7^065 

ua 

8,480 

Ifronx Borough 

8,674 

9.8 

094 

40 

58 

9.244 

laa 

947 

Brooklyn Borough 

23,763 

10.5 

2,866 

55 

66 

26,930 

1210 

3,282 

Manhattan Borough 

29,075 

16.1 

2,923 

66 

72 

30,068 

lao 

3,167 

Queens Borough 

0,736 

8.3 

633 

40 

75 

7,833 

laa 

894 

Kichmoiul Borough 

2,096 

14 3 

148 

ra 

72 

1,990 

14.0 

200 

Newivk, N. J 

6,081 

11.2 

602 

.59 

70 

6,404 

1L9 

737 


2,962 

11.1 

260 

54 

63 

2,802 

las 

277 

Oklahoma ('ily'** 

1,509 


169 



1,186 


134 

Omaha ' - 

2.070 

12.2 

237 

r.3 

64 

2,704 

13.0 

296 

Paterson 

1,729 

12.1 

162 

54 

64 

1,830 

1Z8 

187 

Philadelphia 

i 24,811 

: 12.2 

2,466 

64 

78 

27,667 

13.8 


Pittsburgh 

9,055 

lao 

1.H7 

72 

82 

9.001 

111 

1,234 

Portland, Greg.* 

3, 616 


205 

42 

39 

?.377 

• 

189 

Providence 

3, 106 

11.3 

379 

0:1 

69 

3,544 

119 

416 

Richmond 

2,699 

14.1 

274 

69 

107 

3,036 

1(10 

480 

Whfte 

1,669 

11.5 

133 

« 52 

76 

1,711 

128 

197 

Colored 

1,140 

20.6 

141 

99 

164 

1,324 

23.9 

233 

Rochester 

3, 765 

11.6 

40.6 

63 

1 67 

4. 103 

12 8 

414 

St. l.oufs 

10, 817 

12.9 

817 

52 


11,540 

13.9 

1, 146 

St. Paul 

2,812 

11.3 

196 

36 

56 

3,052 

123 

318 

Salt Lake City 

1,664 

12.2 

195 

61 

06 

1,703 

12 8 

217 

San Antonio * 

2,978 

14. 1 

.522 



3,016 

14.7 

606 

San Diego 1 

2,074 

18.0 

160 

’ ' 58* 

46 

1.849 

16.7 

108 

San Franeksco 

7,907 

13.8 

390 

47 

60 

7,C62 

13.5 

415 

Soheneetadv 

684 

me 

111 

67 

71 

1,087 

IL7 

124 

Seattle 

3, 6,38 

9.6 

1K7 

37 

47 

3,664 

9.7 

228 

Somerville 

929 

9.2 

96 

64 

61 

1,081 

las 

no 

Springfield, Mass 

1,663 

11.3 

170 

52 

69 

1,820 

12 6 

229 

Symease 

2,304 

12.2 

243 

57 

00 

2, 613 

13.6 

277 

Toledo 

3,631 

11.0 

3:^6 

62 

82 

3,733 

126 

448 

Trenton 

1,927 

14.1 

226 

73 

77 

1,890 

14.1 

228 

Utica 

1,678 

1.6.3 

130 

.56 

81 

1,681 

114 

182 

Washington, D. r 

6,964 

12.9 

' m 


85 

7,388 

110 

768 

White 

4,332 

10.8 

806 

48 

67 

4,683 f 

11.6 

407 

('olored 

2,632 

19.4 

300 

106 

123 

2,805 

2L0 

351 

Waterbary ■ 

1,021 


118 

66 

82 

1,194 


182 

Wilminiilon, Del 

1,446 

’"li.'s 

145 

73 

87 

1,615 

120 

183 

W^orr ester 

2,604 

12.8 

246 

57 

76 

2,701 

110 

322 

Yonkers 

1,106 

9.3 

138 

60 

75 

1,215 

114 

170 

Youngstown 

1,716 

ia2 

267 

66 

85 

1,770 

10 7 

832 


‘ Mortality ratt^ arc omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 
* ('ities H'ith no infant mortality rate are not in the n^istration area for births. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended December 31, 1927, and corresponding week of 1926, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, January 7, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Weekended 
Dec. 31, 1927 

Policies in force 69, 663, 164 

Number of death claims 14^ 773 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 11. 1 


CorraipOBdlng 
week, 1996 

66, 378, 884 
18> 103 
las 
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January 20» 1028 


D€€t0i8 from €tU causes in certain large cities vf the United States during the week' 
ended December 81 , 1887 , infant mortality f annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1926. {From the Weekly Health Index, January 7 , 
1928, issum by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (68 cities). 

Akron 

Albany » 

Atlanta • 

White 

Colored .* 

Baltimore 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham • 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago^ 

Cincinnati 

(Meveland , 

Columbus 

Dallas* 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

l)es Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall Uivera... 

Flint 

Fort Worth « 

White 

Colored 

Grand Hapids 

Houston * 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis • 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans.*... 

White 

('olored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville • 

W’hite 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

Memphis • 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

NashvUfe • 

White 

ColorM 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans « 

White 

Colored 


Week ended Dec. 
31, 1927 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1026 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 31, 
1927* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
Dec 31, 
1927 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1026 

7,017 

13.8 

» 14.2 

786 

*813 

<67 

29 



6 



47 

■HQ 

18.0 

3 


63 

88 

18.4 

15.6 

10 



53 

15.8 

12.8 

3 



36 

24.7 

22.2 

7 


BBB 

234 

14.0 

17.8 

25 

33 

79 

171 

12.8 

15.0 

15 

21 

60 

63 

27.3 

33.7 

10 

12 

156 

00 

21.6 

21.0 

0 

12 


40 

1A7 

15.6 

4 

7 


50 


29.6 

5 

5 


223 

14.7 

16.0 

28 


78 

43 



7 

4 

119 

143 

13.6 

12.2 

13 

11 

55 

38 

16.0 

14.5 

3 

4 

53 

33 

12.9 

11.6 

4 

2 

68 

25 

11.6 

12.3 

2 

3 

48 

773 

13.0 

13.0 

81 

73 

70 

140 

18.8 

17.8 

10 

13 

60 

220 

11.8 

11.1 

26 

22 

70 

00 

lAl 

15.9 

3 

7 

28 

71 

17.5 

13. 1 

5 

0 


56 

15.9 

12.4 

5 

8 


15 

28 5 

17.6 

0 

1 


36 

10.4 

12.7 

6 

6 

00 

106 

lao 

16.0 

0 

0 


32 

11.2 

12.0 

4 

7 


283 

11.1 

1 12.6 

35 

62 


29 

13. 2 

15. 7 

1 

2 


42 

19.3 

12.9 

5 

3 


20 



3 

4 

■nnnyitfl 

29 

11.4 

12.3 

5 

12 


42 

15.3 

9.2 

7 

4 

110 

35 

11.2 

11.8 

3 

2 


26 

9 4 

9.3 

3 

0 


9 

23.9 

29.7 

0 

2 


35 

11.3 

11.7 

4 

5 

59 

70 



9 

5 


50 



8 

4 


20 




1 



13.9 



6 

84 

82 

13.0 



6 

87 

18 

21.0 



1 

60 

6^ 




11 

76 

25 

11.1 

10.7 

3 

5 

63 

18 

0.7 

10.3 

2 

4 

49 

7 

17.2 

12.7 

1 

1 

145 

128 

17.4 

18.2 

3 

12 


23 

11.7 


2 



14 

8. 1 


1 



0 

38.5 


1 






34 

23 

97 

38 


13.7 

3 

3 

63 

27 

13.4 

16.5 

2 

4 

65 

65 

18.9 

20. 1 

5 

9 


30 

13 5 

14.7 

1 

2 


sa 

28.8 

29.7 

4 

7 


111 

10.8 

12.3 

18 

J4 

83 

120 

14.0 

10.7 

11 

7 

62 

58 

21.9 

• 15.6 

9 

4 


42 

22. 1 

12.2 

0 

3 


in 

21.4 

24. 1 

0 

1 


36 

15.3 , 

11.3 

4 

4 

76 

31 

8.7 1 

14.0 

4 

3 

56 

216 

26.5 


18 

7 


142 

23.6 1 

15.8 

14 

2 


74 

35.0 ! 

25.3 

4 

5 



(See footnotes at end of table.) 

























January 20, 1028 


1S4 


Deaths from all causes in certain lar^e citiss qf the UnUed StaHs during the emk 
ended December SI, 19B7y infant morialUf/f annual deaih rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week ef 19^6» (From the Weekly HeaUh indetc, January 7, 
19S8, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department qf Commereeh^Ccmta, 


City 

Week ended Dec. 
31,1927 


Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Dec. 31, 
1927 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

W^eek 
ended 
Dec. 31, 
1927 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1926 

New York 

1,514 

13.2 

14.1 

150 

160 

63 

Bronx boro 

191 

lag 

12.3 

20 

17 

64 

Brooklyn boro 

4r3 

las 

13.2 

56 

68 

58 

Manhattan boro__ 

651 

18.8 

17.4 

55 

64 

60 

Queens boro 

148 

9.5 

10.6 

16 

17 

70 

Richmond boio 

48 

17.1 

14.0 

3 

4 

57 

Newark, N. J 

94 

10.5 

11.9 

14 

U 

70 

Oakland 

74 

14.4 

16.8 

9 

3 

106 

Oklahoma Cltv 

27 



1 

2. 


Omaha 

60 

14.3 

11.9 

12 

3 

186 

Paterson 

27 

9.8 

10.6 

2 

0 

86 

Philadelphia 

498 

12.8 

14.8 

47 

51 

63 

Pittsburgh 

216 

16.9 

16.5 

25 

•17 

87 

Portland, Oreg 

80 



2 

6 

21 

Providence-.r 

70 

lio 

9.3 

6 

4 

52 

Richmond « 

56 

15.2 

18.2 

5 

4 

65 

White 

31 

11.9 

U.4 

3 

2 

61 

Colored 

25 

23.4 

27.3 

2 

2 

73 

Rochester 

65 

10.4 

12.0 

6 

5 

51 

fit. liOuis 

251 

fi 

16.9 

17 

22 


fit Paul 

62 

U* 8 

13.2 

2 

7 

18 

Salt Lake City * 

45 

17.8 

14.5 

4 

k«l 

64 

San Antonio - - 

78 

19.2 

15.0 

12 

8 1 


San Diego 

48 

21.7 

2 L 7 

6 

4 

182 

Ran Francisco 

166 

15.0 

15.9 

10 

6 

02 

Schenectady 

14 

7 8 

lai 

2 

3 

60 

Seattle 

76 

10 6 

13.2 

5 

6 

53 

Somerville 

25 

12.8 

15.1 

3 

4 ' 

87 

Springfield, Mass 

38 

13.4 

15.1 

5 

4 

79 

Syracuse 

44 

11.6 

13.8 

4 

1 4 

62 

Tacoma 

20 

9.7 

12.3 

1 

1 

33 

Toledo * 

83 

14.2 

11.8 

4 

4 

88 

Trenton 

47 

17.9 

13.6 

4 

5 

71 

Utica 

36 

18.2 

17.3 

0 

3 

0 

Washington, 1). 

142 

[ 13.7 

13.6 

15 

11 

88 

White 

81 

10.6 

11.8 

3 

I 

26 

Colored 

61 

23 4 

19.1 

12 

8 

219 

Waterbury 

28 



3 

4 

70 

Wilmington, Del 

33 

* li’o* 

13.6* 

1 

4 

25 

Worcester-- 

42 

11.2 

12.1 

4 

0 

48 

Yonkers 

36 

11.4 

11.7 

4 

4 

02 

Youngstown 

42 

' 12.9 

14.6 

3 

11 

40 


» Anniial rate iier 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per ],000 births. Cities left blank are not In the regfetrotlon area for births. 

* Data for 67 cities. 

< Data for 61 cities 

A Deaths for w eek ended Friday, Dec. 30, 1027. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 comtiUited the fol> 
lowing i)eroentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dallaa, Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 2.i: Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 
30; New Orieans, 26; Kichmond, 82; and Washington, D. C., 25. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 7, 1928 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for week ended January^ 7, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927, (From the 
Weekly Health Index, January 12, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerd) 

W'eok ended CormpoacUiif 
Jan. 7, 1938 weak. 1927 

Policies in force 69, 402, 221 66, 407, 940 

Number of death claims 9, 325 11, 467 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 7. 0 9. 0 
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Deathn fr^m M cauaea in certain large eitiee of the United States during the week 
endei Janttary 7, 19t8y infant mortality^ annual death ratCy and comparison 
with ewrrespanding week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health Indexy January 12, 
1928, iestM by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce), 



Total (66 cities). 


Akron 

Albany » 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored..-. 
Baltimore » — 

White 

Colored-... 

Birmingbam... 

WWte 

Colored 

Boston 

Brldgeix)rt 

Buffalo 

Carabridga 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored.... 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines. .. 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River* 

Flint 

Fort W’orth. .. 

W^hite 

Colored 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis... 


Ckdored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Loa Angeles 

UweU 

Lynn 

Memphis 

Vfhlte 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

Now Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 


1 Week ended Jan. 7, 

1 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Totfd 

deaths 

Death 

rote» 

1,000, 

(■orre« 

spending 

week, 

1927 

7,862 

13.7 

3 14.7 

36 


1 . 

3.5 

15.2 

2ai 

77 

15.9 

19.5 

45 


14.0 


Deaths under 
1 year 


Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928* 



(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 7, 1928^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1987. {From the Weekly Health Index, January 12, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Jan. 7, 
1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000, 

corro- 

spbnding 

week, 

1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 7, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1927 

New York-- — 

1,574 

198 

13.7 

13.2 

145 

• 138 

59 

Bronx Borough 



12 

11 

36 

Brooklyn Borough - 

515 

11.7 

11.7 

46 

45 

67 

46 

Manhiittnn Borough _ __ . 

650 

10.4 

17.8 

66 

78 

Queens Borough 

164 



20 

13 

81 

l^ichniond Borough 

47 

16.3 

185 

1 

2 

18 

Newark, N. J — 

104 

11.5 

16.2 

7 

12 

36 

Oakland - 

68 

13.0 

16.6 

7 

2 

76 

Oklahoma City 

34 

5 

1 

Omaha - 

58 

13.6 

16.7 

6 

4 


Paterson 

47 

17.0 

184 

5 

3 

87 

Philadelphia 

551 

14.0 

187 

49 

60 

66 

Pittsburgh 

192 

14.9 

184 

28 

29 

92 

Portland^ Oreg 

72 

4 

4 

43 

Providence.._r — 

68 

1f2.4 

15.2 

3 

8 

26 

Bichmond 

67 


15.2 

6 

4 

78 

White : 

38 

188 

4 

4 

81 

Colored 

29 

^8 

188 

• 2 

0 

73 

Bochester 

93 

11.2 

4 

4 

32 

8t. Louis - - 

231 

14.2 

14. 

20 

18 

67 

8t. Paul 

82 

17.0 

18 i 

8 

1 

77 

S^t Lake City * 

34 

12.9 

181 

2 

7 

33 

San Antonio 

90 

21.6 

21.0 

16.5 

16 

11 

San Diego 

48 

18.5 

4 

7 

76 

San Francisco 1 

183 

16.3 

186 

13 

4 

82 

Schenectady 

11 

6.2 

16.2 

2 

2 

63 

Somerville 

30 

15.3 


4 

3 

138 

Si>okane 

33 

15.8 

17.7 

1 

2 

26 

Springfield, Mass 

27 

9.4 

13.6 

12.3 

13.2 

14.5 

3 

7 

48 

Syracuse - 

52 

16.1 

4 

a 

49 

Tacoma — 

26 

15.6 

2 

2 

51 

Toledo 1. 

79 

13.7 

4 

a 

38 

Trenton 

44 

16.6 

14.0 

19.1 

7 

a 

119 

Washington, D. C 

148 

15.9 

5 

1.5 

29 

White 

81 

18 3 

1 


8 

Colored 

67 

(•) 

23.7 

4 

5 

74 

Waterbury 

18 

3 

3 

87 

Wilmington, Del 

45 

18 3 
16.7 

18.6 

5 

a 

132 

Worcester 

63 

182 

6 

6 

73 

Yonkers 

21 

9.1 

9.7 

2 

2 

46 

Youngstown 

30 

».o 

^82 

2 

9 

27 





^ Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

> Deaths under 1 year i)er 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Date for 59 cities. 

< Date for 66 cities. 

i Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 6, 1028. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population; Atlanta, 31; Baltunore, 15; Birmingham, 39: Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 30; New Orleans. 26; 
Klchmond, 32; Washington, D. C., 25. 



















PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


Nq heaUh departmerUy State or locals can effectively prevent or control diaease without 
‘ knowledge of wheny where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

."^tate health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended lanuary 15, 1927, and January 14, 1928 

Cases of certain communicahh dlsioses reported hy telegraph by State health officers 
for vweks ended January lo, 1927 y and January I'l, 19J!8 


Diphtheria 


Influenra 


Mcatles 


M eninpoeoccus 
meningitis 


Division and State 

j Week 

1 Week 

Week 

Week 

' ^Voek 

1 

1 Week 

Week 

Wi»ek 


( ended 

ende<l 

ended 

ended 

, ended 

1 ended 

ended 

ended 


,Jan 15, 

, Jan. 14, 

Jan. 15. 

Jan 14.1 Jan 15, 

Jan 14, 

Jnn. 15, 

Jan. 14, 


' 1927 

1 

, 192S 

1 1927 

1 1928 

j 1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

New England States: 

1 

1 



1 




Maine 

1 

i 2 

6 

3 

' 201 

59 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 





Vermont ' 

1 2 



1 

91 

2 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 109 

129 

12 

• 10 

. l^' 

1.202 

1 

1 

Rhode Island 

1 10 

1 17 


1 

' o 

5 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

31 

44 

24 


1 

112 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

2SS 

1 421 

1 98 

J no 

1 821 

1, 119 

g 

2 

New Jeisey 

134 

’ 19S 

28 

24 

, C2 

'188 

1 

3 

ronusylvania 

East North Ontral States: 

213 

1 251 



1 800 

857 

2 

2 

Ohio 


1 







Indiana 

fi5 

' 47 

139 

33 

tio 

87 

0 

0 

Illinois 

130 

lt4 

88 j 

33 

1, 137 
91 

58 

4 

9 

Miciiigan 

139 

109 

9 1 

3.54 

0 

1 

Wisconsin 

43 

1 ^ 

'■ 35 

8-| 

814 

28 

6 

3 

West Nortli (.Vntral States: 



Minnesota 

36 

1 

3 

1 1 

130 

1 6 

0 

2 

Iowa ^ 

30 


m 


0 


Missouri.. 1 

50 

40 1 

1 

- U { 

186 

30 

1 

5 

North Dakota 

4 

9 

130 

1 

2 

3 

South Dakota -- - * 




1 1 

20 

45 

0 

0 

Nebraska — 

0 

”‘ii 

i 


73 

4 

0 

3 

Kansas 

17 

32 

22 

10 j 

137 

25 

2 

7 

South Atlantic States: 

1 


17. 



Delaware.. 

8 

1 

1 

2 , 

3 

0 

Q 

Maryland * 


25 

90 

49 j 

20 

249 

1 

1 

Af r'^nliimhiA 

20 


1§ 




0 


Virginia 







West Virginia 

39 

■ h' 

61 

31 ; 

98 

71 

1 

i 

North Carolina 

43 

80 


1 

‘ i’439‘1 

101 

3.089 

0 

0 

South Carolina — 

21 

49 

914 

49 

1,469 

0 

0 


32 

23 

107 

184 1 

66 

173 

0 

0 

PlSSa 

30 

28 


11 

6 

7 

0 

1 


1 New York City only. 


» Week ended Friday. 


( 137 ) 



January 192a 


138 


Ca«c« of certain communicable diseaees reported by telegraph by State heaUk officers 
for weeks ended January 16 y 19IB7, and January Hy 1998 — Continued 


Division and State 

DJi^therla 

Inflnensa 

Measles 

1 

Meningocooous 

menl^iUs 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1027 

Week 
ended 
Ian. 14, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1027 

1 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14, 
1928 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 


18 


8 


51 


0 

Tennessee 

30 

17 

83 

141 

' 136 

445 

1 

0 

Alabama 

72 

33 

99 

224 

75 

‘ 165 

0 

0 

Mississiimi .-.-.-..--.-i 

21 ! 

16 





1 

8 

West Routirc'cntral States: I 









Arkansas 

12 

19 

121 

266 

11 

183 

X 

0 

T^ouisiana 

28 

29 

21 

48 

83 

62 

0 

1 

Oklahoma 

34 

56 

278 

187 

87 

60 

1 

3 

Texas 

76 

80 ; 

408 

65 


86 

0 

1 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

7 

1 



67 

1 

6 

0 

Idaho 

2 




77 

2 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

5 

1 

18 

4 


66 

15 

61 

8 

1 

7 

8 

New Mexico. 


7 




46 


0 

Arizona. ................... 

4 

35 



7 

27 

0 

1 

Utah * 

8 

9 


4 

491 


0 

3 

Nevada — . 









Pacific States: 





j 



1 

Washington.. 

21 

g 


1 

361 i 

269 

8 

5 

Oregon 

19 

14 

23 

23 

55 1 

46 

5 

1 0 

California 

152 

129 

41 

.'4 

1,637 

90 

3 

9 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 1 

W’eck 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended i 

1 ended 


Jan. 15, 

Jan. 14, 

Jan. 15, 

Jan. 14, 

Jan. 15, 

Jan. 14, 

Jan. 15, 

Jan. 14, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1 1928 

1927 

1928 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

I 

31 

26 

0 

0 

1 

1 

New Hampshire 









Vermont 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

2 

6 

495 

364 

0 

0 

12 

5 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

14 

38 

0 


1 

1 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

101 

112 

0 

53 

1 

3 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

1 

6 

720 

. 620 

I 18 

18 

27 

15 

Now Jersey 

1 

1 

266 

205 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Pennsylvania 

1 

3 

608 

460 

0 

0 

40 

20 

East North Central States: 









Ohio 









Indiana 

0 

1 

2i5 

116 

129 

125 

3 i 

2 

Illinois 

1 

1 

334 

366 

27 

25 

8 

16 

Michigan 

0 

2 

395 ! 

306 

45 

49 

11 i 

9 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

202 

164 

29 

27 

4 1 

0 

West North Central States: 







i 


Minnesota 

0 

1 

254 

137 

4 

3 

5 

4 

Iowa * 

0 


75 


! 16 


0 


Missouri 

1 

2 

171 

98 

10 

51 

6 

4 

North Dakota 

0 

3 

88 

29 

11 

6 

0 

1 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

35 

40 

3 

7 

0 

1 

Nebraskan 

0 

1 

52 

83 

23 

44 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 

4 

134 

192 

40 

125 

8 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

47 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland > 

0 

1 

106 

69 

0 

0 

10 

6 

District of Columbia 

0 


32 


0 




Virginia 







0 1 


West Virginia 

0 

4 

1 81 

56 

4 

17 

8 

lo 

North Carolina 

0 

1 

66 

81 

09 

106 

5 

A 

South Carolina 

2 

1 

12 

10 

16 

83 

12 

A 

Georgia 

0 

0 

24 

24 

71 

0 

4 

a 

Florida 

2 

0 

16 

14 

40 

10 

15 

V 

n 


> Week ended Friday. > Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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Cmu of certain communicahle diseases reported by telegraph by Stale health officers 
for weeks ended January t6^ 1927 ^ and January 1^ 1928 — Continued 



1 Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

1 Smaflpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15. 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14. 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1027 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14, 
1928 

Week 1 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 15, 
1927 j 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 14. 
1028 

East South Contra! States: 

Kentucky 


0 


58 


27 


3 

'^oimessee — 

0 

1 

51 

21 

13 

2i 

21 

7 

7 

Arabama 

0 

0 

18 

16 

78 

4 

12 

Missia^ppl 

0 

0 

14 

20 

9 

7 

2 

5 

West South'Oentral States: 

Arkansas .* 

0 

0 

8 

26 

4 

9 

11 

3 

Ijouisiana 

1 

1 

8 

11 

7 

11 

8 

11 

Oklahoma * i 

0 

1 

fll 

41 

39 

201 

11 

7 

Texas 

0 

2 

76 

90 

406 

78 

10 

6 

Mountain Slates: 

Montana - — 

0 

0 

141 

35 

6 

27 

0 

0 

Idaho.... 

0 

0 

30 

2.5 

6 

11 

0 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

35 

34 

0 

18 

0 

6 

Colorado 

0 

2 

67 

151 

0 

18 

0 

0 

New Mexico 


0 

0 


0 


1 

Arizona 

1 

0 

12 

8 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Utah* 

0 

0 

17 

17 

3 

33 

0 

0 

Nevada 




Pacific States: 

Washington 

0 

6 

116 

54 

61 

70 

4 

4 

Oregon 

0 

4 

80 

32 

26 

40 

0 

3 

California 

3 

8 

280 

206 

23 

22 

14 

13 



* Week endod Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 

Reports for Week Ended January 7, 1928 

C'ascs 
1 

1 

29 
12 
48 

1 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The frflowing sunaiDary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week; 


DtPBTHERU Cases 

District of Columbia 27 

North Dakota 6 

INFLUENZA 

District of Columbia 2 

New Hampshire 56 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia 3 

New IlamDshirc 8 


MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

North Dakota 

POUOMYEUTIS 

New Ilampshiro 

SCARLET FEVER 

District of Columbia 

New Hampshire 

North Dakota 

SM.VLLPOX 

North Dakota 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

i 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sle.s 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fpv<‘r 

Small- 

po.x 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

October, im 


j 









Pennsylvania 

16 

916 



1,050 


119 

1,070 

0 

164 



1 





California 

21 

747 

08 

9 

•^17 

5 

139 

794 

53 

46 

Hawaii Territory 

Pennsylvania 

5 

17 

7 



1 

2 

0 

8 

9 

1, 187 
25 



1, 73.5 
70 

i 

70 

1,620 

0 

132 

Rniith Dnkntn. 

1 

7 ! 



19 

191 

13 

13 

December, J9Jt7 




AriKona 

5 

41 

1 


18 


' 1 

11 

2 

10 


1 

196 

1 Si 


193 


5 

302 

0 

0 

Indiana r 

3 

210 

127 


178 


11 

421 

216 

24 
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October, tm 

Pennsylvania: Cases 

Anthrax 1 

Chicken pox 1, 183 

Dysentery (epidemic) 1 

German measles - 87 

Impetigo contagiosa 59 

Lead poisoning 2 

Lethargic encephalitis 3 

Mumps 545 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 10 

Tetanus 1 

. Trachoma 2 

Whooping cough 551 

November, 19X7 

Anthrax: 

California 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Chicken pox: 

California 1,346 

Hawaii Territory 13 

Pennsylvania 2,832 

South Dakota 37 

Conjunctivitis (follicular); 

Hawaii Territory 48 

Dysentery: 

California (bacillary) 7 

Hawaii Territory (amoebic) 1 

German measles 

California 409 

Pennsylvania 62 

lioad poisoning: 

Pennsylvania. 1 

Leprosy: 

California 1 

Hawaii Territory 5 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

California l 9 

Pennsylvania 7 

Mumps: 

California 348 

Pennsylvania * 1,292 

South Dakota 21 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

California 1 

Pennsylvania 15 

Paratyphoid fever; 

California 2 


Puerperal fever: Cases 

Pennsyhraiiia 11 

Rabies in animals: 

California 46 

Rabies in man: 

California 1 

Tetanus: 

California 5 

Hawaii Territory 2 

Pennsylvania 4 

Trachoma: 

California 214 

Hawaii Territory 43 

South Dakota 2 

Trichinosis: 

California 2 

Tularaemia: 

California 1 

Whooping cough: 

California 504 

Hawaii Territory 1 

Pennsylvania 711 

South Dakota 20 

December, 19X7 

Chicken pox: 

Arixona 20 

Connecticut 428 

Indiana 322 

Conjunctivitis ''nfeotious): 

Connecticut *4 

German measles: 

Connecticut 8 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Connecticut 1 

Mumps: 

Arizona 22 

Connecticut 148 

Indiana 68 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut 5 

Septic sore throat; 

Connecticut 10 

Trachoma: 

Arizona 14 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona 6 

Connecticut 470 

Indiana 77 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,500,000. The estimated population of the 93 
cities reporting deaths is more than 29,900,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 
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Weeks ended December 3i^ 1937^ and January 1927^ 


Diphtheria: 

<i2 States... 
17 cities.... 
Measles: 

41 States... 
ftTcities-.. 

Poliomyelitis: 

42 States... 
Scarlet fever* 

42 States... 
97 cities.... 
Smallpox: 

42 States... 
97 cities—. 
Typhoid fever: 
42 States... 
07 cities— 


1927 


Estimated 

expectancy 


Cases reported 


2,288 

1,096 

6,419 
1, 846 

56 

3,750 

1,229 

711 

90 

242 

41 


1,907 
1, 017 


1, 150 


6,000 

1, 345 


17 

• 

4,387 

1,542 

675 

78 

312 

67 


1,195 


47 


Deaths teporied 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

a3 dties - 

Smallpox: 

03 cities 


,013 

0 


1,014 

0 


i The week emled Jan, 1, 1927, Is considered lo be the last week of 1926. 


City reports for week ended December 31, 1927 

The “estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, iwliomyehtis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absooce of epidemics. 
It is baaed on repoits lo the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reiwrted in the corresponding -week of the preceding years. Wlien the reports 
Include several epidemics or vs hen for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic peiiods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during nonlkpi* 
demic years 

If reports have not boen receixed for the full nine years, data are used 'o as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1018 is included. In obtaining the ebtimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abnipt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not suffldent to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1925, 

esli mated 

(thick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

]x>rted 

Mea- 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

casea 

re- 

ported 

i 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland 

i 

75,333 

22,546 

83,097 

29,723 

10,006 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

New' Hampshire: 

Concord.. ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester 

0 

8 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Nashua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

0 

BurUngton 

24,089 

779,620 

1 

0 

•wO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

BiKtton 


59 

26 

2 

0 

286 

8 

22 

Fall River 

128,993 

142,065 

190,757 

69,760 

1 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Springfield.. 

8 

4 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

B 

Wbroester.. 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

81 

2 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Providence 

267.918 

2 

10 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 6 
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City reports for week ended December 5/, Continued 




Chick- 

enpox, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW BNOLAND—COntd. 










Connecticut: 

Bridgep(»t 

(») 

16a 197 
178,927 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

Hartford:. 

7 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

New Haven 

5 

4 

2 

1 

0 

34 

6 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 

BufTalo 

538.016 
5, 873, 356 
3ia 786 
182,003 

128,642 
452, 513 
132,020 

1,970,364 

631,563 

27 

22 

21 


0 

200 

0 

13 

New York 

105 

202 

275 

14 

14 

101 

20 

104 

Rochester 

2 

12 

12 


0 

3 

7 

7 

Syfacu*c . -- 

14 

6 

0 


0 

44 

6 

0 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

3 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Newark 

27 

17 

17 

7 

0 

40 

10 

11 

Trenton 

1 

6 

3 

1 

2 

10 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 

PhiiftdAiphift 


84 

47 


8 


SO 

Pittsburgh 

33 

24 

61 


5 

262 

74 

24 

Readingl 

112; 707 

16 

4 

5 


0 

2 

2 

3 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

400,333 

036,485 

270,836 

287,380 

07,846 
358,810 
80,091 
71,071 1 

2, 095, 230 
63,023 

1, 245, 824 
130, 316 
153,608 

60,801 
500, 192 

16 

14 

8 

0 

3 

55 

0 

* 17 

Cleveland 

23 

40 

62 

1 

5 

11 

84 

10 

Columbus 

11 

6 

10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

Toledo 

35 

13 

3 

2 

2 

44 

11 

3 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

2 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indianapolis 

11 

13 

4 

0 

0 

6 

36 j 

18 

South Bend 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre Haute. 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

01 

113 

139 

23 

4 

9 

23 

01 

Springfield 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Michigan: { 

Detroit 

1 

34 

74 

45 

4 

2 

133 

16 

24 

Flint 

10 

9 

6 

0 

0 

1 

11 

5 

Grand Rapids.' 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

21 

0 

1 

Wisconsin: 

TTAnmithA 

10 

44 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Milwaukee 

24 

11 

0 

0 

2 

7 

7 

Racine 

67, 707 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Superior 

30, 671 

5 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 

Duluth 

na602 

425,435 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

n 

2 

Minneapolis 

64 

20 

16 

0 

3 

0 

7 

18 

Bt. PauL 

246,001 

52,460 

141,441 

76.411 
36,771 

367,481 

78,342 

821,543 

2a 403 
14,811 

15,036 
3a 127 

60,941 
' 211,768 

55.411 
88.367 

2 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 

0 

Des Moines 

0 

5 

9 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City __ _ 


2 






Waterloo 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri: 

Kansas City, 

16 

12 

2 

0 

1 

0 

31 

14 

St. Joseph. 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

St. Louis. 

21 

51 

31 

0 

0 

18 

8 


Nivth Dakota: 

Fargo 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Grand Forks..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Bionx Falls. 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 

Linooln. _ _ 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Omaha 

6 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Kansas: 

Topeka. 

20 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Wichita 

3 

6 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


>No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended December Sl^ 191S ? — Continued 


Diviaion, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1» 
10 ^, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

1 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Slumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneii- 

moniti, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

80VTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

122,049 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Mainland: 

Baltimore 

796,296 

67 

36 

35 

15 

0 

87 

4 

35 

Cumberland 

33,741 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Frederick 

12,035 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

497,906 

4 

20 

13 

4 

4 

4 

0 

18 

Vlrrinia: 

Lynchburg*. 

30,396 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Norfolk 

0 ) 

10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Richmond 

186,403 

2 

8 

4 

0 

2 

24 

0 

5 

Roanoke 

58,206 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 










Gharloston 

49, 019 

1 

1 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

56,208 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

3a 371 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 : 

0 

Wilmington 

37,061 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

117 


1 

Wlnaton-Salem 

69,031 

0 

1 ! 

4 

0 

0 

10 

13 ! 

1 

South Carolina: 



1 







Charleston 

73,125 

0 

2 1 

0 

87 

1 

1 

i 0 

2 

Columbia 

41,225 

6 

0 

0 

0 


100 

' 20 


Greenville 

27,311 


0 





1 


Georgia: 







1 


Atlanta.. 

0 ) 

2 

4 

3 

37 

5 

2 

0 

g 

Brunswick 

16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 1 

0 

Savannah 

93,134 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

47 

! 9 

8 

Florida: 



i 





1 


Miami 

69,754 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

3 

St. Petersburg 

2a 847 


1 



0 



3 

Tampa .7 

94 ; 743 

7 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

' 6 

3 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 










Covington 

5a309 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Lexington 

4a 885 

0 


1 

0 ' 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Louisville 

305, 935 


8 





1 


Tennessee: 








i 


Memphis 

174, 533 

5 

6 

7 

0 

0 

67 

5 

6 

Nashville 

13a 220 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

3 

12 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

20 a 670 

0 

3 

6 

0 

4 

5 

0 

9 

Mobile 

65,955 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

4a 481 

0 

1 1 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

31,643 


1 







Little Rock 

74, 216 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

9 

0 

1 9 

Louisiana: 








1 


New Orleans 

414,493 

0 

1 12 

19 

18 

12 

0 

1 0 

3.5 

Shreveport 

57,857 

2 

' 1 

2 

0 

0 

10 

! 9 

5 

Oklahoma: 








1 


Oklahoma City 

(0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Texas: 


1 








DaUas 

194,450 

11 

12 

23 

4 

6 


0 

5 

Galveston 

4a 375 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 

Houston 

164,954 

1 


13 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

8 

San Antonio 

19a 069 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

4 

0 

11 

MOUirrAiN 










Montana: 










BiUlngs 

17,971 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

29,883 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

12,037 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

12; 668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise 

2a 042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

t No estimate made. 
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Citjf reports fvr umk tndad Deeemhtr Si, fM7’-<-CoBljiHied 





Diphtheria 

j 

Infiuenta 




Division, State, and 
city 1 

! 

Popniation,' 
July I, 
1^, 

estimated 

enpox, 

cases 

re* 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases 

re- 

P(ffted 

Cases 

M- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

eaoes 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

taths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN— Continued 

Colorado: 










Denver 

280, dlt 

10 

11 

2 


7 

4 


18 

Pueblo 

43,787 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

New Mexico: 






1 



Albuquerque 

Utah: 

Balt Lake City 

21,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 

‘ 0 

10 


2 

130, 018 

17 

3 

2 

0 

•0 

0 

1 0 ' 

3 

Nevada: 









Reno 

PACIFIC 

12, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

■Washington: 










Seattle. 

(») 

8 


2 

0 


07 

10 


Spokane 

108,897 

10 

4 

0 

0 

l"‘ 

0 

0 


Tacoma 

104, i5ri 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Oregon; 










Portland 

282,383 

18 1 

10 

G 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

California: 









Los Angeles 

0) 

31 I 

41 

32 

16 

f{ 

3 

15 

31 

Sacramento 

72,2fi0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Son Francisco 

3S7, 630 

31 ' 

30 

10 

0 

2 

8 

7 

6 


Sc*arlet fevw 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, 
and city 




Tuboi- 




Whoop- 




f 

culo- 



1 

ing 

Cases, 


Cases, 

l 

Sis, 

('ases, 


1 

1 

cough, 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases ‘ Deaths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

portefLCxpeclr ported ported 

ported expect' 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 


1 aiicy 

1 


ancy | 

1 1 




NEW ENQLANP 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hamitsbire: 

C’oncord 

Manchester..- 

Nashua. 

Vermont: 

Barrc 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall Kivcr 

Springfield — 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven.. - 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New Yerk: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

PhUadelphU.. 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


>No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended December $1^ 19S7 — Continued 


Division. State, 
and city 

1 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough. 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deatlis, 

all 

causes 

Cases. 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

i 

Cases 

re- 

ported' 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases. 

esti- 

mated 

exjiect- 

nney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

14 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

2 

149 

Cleveland 

37 

24 

0 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

2 

33 

220 

Columbus 

10 

32 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

I 

90 

Toledo 

14 

6 1 

1 

0 i 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

11 

83 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.-. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

Indianapolis... 

0 

10 

7 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 j 

100 

South Bend... 


2 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

12 

Terre Haute.. . 

3 


1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Illinois: 


0 ^ 








1 


Chicago 

122 

130 

0 

8 

0 

17 

5 

1 

0 

99 1 

773 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 { 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Detroit 

90 1 

03 

2 

2 

0 

21 

2-1 

0 

0 

47 

283 

Flint 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

42 

Grand Uapids. 

11 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

35 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Milwaukee 

25 

39 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

0 

17 

111 

Kacine 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

9 

Superior 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 

1 



1 








Duluth 

S 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 • 

0 

1 

0 

2 

29 

Minneapolis... 

61 

23 

0 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

120 

St. Paul. 

27 

14 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 j 

0 

0 

2 

59 

Iowa: 




1 








Davenport 

2 

5 

1 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Dos Moines... 

0 

14 

1 

10 



0 

u 


0 


Sioux City 

2 


0 




0 





Waterloo 

2 

1 

0 

0 1 



0 

6 


3 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

1 12 

4 

1 


0 

0 

0 ' 

2 

0 

3 

128 

St, Joseph 

2 

2 

0 

23 1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

St. Louis 

38 

32 

1 

0 j 

0 

10 

2 

2 

1 

21 

251 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls 

1 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska: 

1 





1 






Lincoln 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Omaha 

6 

10 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

2 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

12 

Wichita 

4 

8 

0 

12 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

27 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

20 

13 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

1 

0 

16 

234 

Cumberland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum- 




1 






1 


bia: 












Washington... 

22 

33 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

4 

142 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Norfolk 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 


Kichmond 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

52 

Roanoke 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

West Vliiinia: 












ChariMton.... 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 
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City repartafor weeks ended December Si, 19S7 — Continoed 


Division, State, 
and dty 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

1 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

death$ 
re- 1 
ported 

Typhdd fever 

1 

Whoop- 

ing 

Deaths, 

Idl 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy" 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported, 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

anoy 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












North Carolina: 












Raleiffh 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

• 0 

0 

2 

13 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

WlnstoU'Salem 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

,0 

0 

0 


South Carolina: 












Charleston , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

(Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

10 

OrpcnvlUc 

0 


1 



1 

0 





Georgia: 






1 






AUanta 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 , 

1 

1 

88 

Brunswick.. J 

’ 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


1 

3 

0i 

2 

0 

' 3 

1 

3 

1 

0 


Florida: 









Miami 


2 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

39 

St. Petersburg 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


15 

Tampa 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 

0 

0 

81 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

J/exin^on 


0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

• 0 

18 




0 




6 





Tennessee: 











n 

Memphis 

r» 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

Nashville 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Alabama' 












Birmingham - . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

00 

Mobde... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Montgomery . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


WEST SOITTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Sniith 

1 


0 




0 





Little Bock. 

2 

o 

0 

1 

0 

5‘ 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 



1 









New Orleans.. 

fi 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

2 

0 

3 

216 

Shreveport 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

20 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma 












City 

3 

4 

1 

9 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

Texas: 












DaUas 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

*) 

0 

0 

0 

2 

71 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Houiton. 

o 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

70 

San Antonio. . 

1 

7 

0 

i) 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

78 

MOUNTAIN 


1 




1 






Montana: 












Billings 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Great Falls 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Holona 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

6 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Idaho: 












Boise 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Colorado: 












Denver 

12 

6 

1 

3 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

4 

105 

Pueblo 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City 

2 

8 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

Nevada: 












Heno 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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City reports for week ended December SI, 1927 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and dty 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

1 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported: 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

FAGinc 












Washington: 












Seattle 

0 

3 

2 

1 



1 

0 


1 


Spokane 

5 

11 

4 

5 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

8 

1 

3 

1 


1 

0 

0 


0 

20 


7 

8 


11 


3 

0 

1 


0 

80 

California: 












Los Angeles... 

24 

23 

4 

0 


25 

2 



7 

306 

Sacramento 

2 

1 

1 



2 





24 

San Francisco. 

13 

9 

0 

4 

0 

5 

i 

1 


■ 

3 

164 



Division, State, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NKW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 










Boston 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Fall River 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Worcester 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










New York 

2 

3 

3 

12 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 j 

0 

0 

0 

JfAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 






1 




Chicago 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 










Milwaukee 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 





! 





Duluth 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Minneapolis 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 








St. Joseph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska; 










Omaha 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas: 










Wichita 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOX7TH ATIJINTIC 







** 



North Carolina: 










Wilmington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Savannah * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


^ Typhus fever: 2 cases at Savannah, Ga. 
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City reports for mek ended Deeemher SI, 1M7 — ContiDoed 


Divbion, State, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Letharsio 

encephalitis 

FeDagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EA8T 80UTH CINTRAL 










Temiesfiee. 










?4wuphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

^EST SOVTH CENTRAL 










Arkdnsas: 










TJttle Hock 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

Louisiana 










New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas* 










Dallas 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana* 










Mi.saoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

2 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Wa'shincton: 










Beattie 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Spokane 

2 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Oregon. 










Portland- 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

California. 










Los Angeles 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 

0 

2 

0 

Saci iiimmlo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


The following table giv^es the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended December 31, 1927, compared 
with those for a like period ended January 1, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates' are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 30,445,000 in 
1926 and 30,966,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had 
nearly 29,785,000 estimated population in 1926 and nearly 30,296,000 
in 1927. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ November 27 to December 31, 1927 — Annual 
rales per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period 
of 1926 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Doc. 

4, 

1926 

Dec. 

3. 

1927 

Dec. 

IL 

1928 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

Dec. 

18. 

1926 

Dec. 

17, 

1927 

i Dec. 

, 2.’>, 
1926 

Dec. 

24, 

1927 

Jan. 

1, 

1927 

Dec. 

31, 

1927 

101 cities 

22i 

233 

201 

204 

188 

3206 

3 163 

2 203 

170 

<187 

New England 

172 

267 

163 

216 

160 

200 

160 

193 

158 

165 

Middle Atlantic 

17? 

2'i2 

161 

228 

167 

226 

140 

233 

171 

221 

East North Central 

266 

220 

223 

228 

213 

248 

1 3 182 

212 

193 

200 

West North Central 

210 

179 

194 

129 

129 

129 

, 113 

123 

165 

“129 

South Atlantic 

240 

226 

237 

190 

216 

140 

' ‘2\i 

143 

173 

128 

East South Central 

JWO 

m 

284 

71 

11.5 

* 162 

1 150 

2 177 

186 

3 147 

West South Central 

318 

273 

266 

218 

258 

218 

168 

344 

223 

»271 

Mountain 

228 

144 

246 

144 

164 

162 

137 

117 

1 137 

63 

Pacific 

268 

259 

238 

168 

252 

168 

225 

ti 

157 

1 

141 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

177 

189 

1 

197 I 

225 

193 

2 249 

'209 

»288 

231 

<315 

New England 

101 

539 

165 

539 

229 

604 

167 

536 

184 

708 

Middle Atlantic 

37 

180 

23 ' 

199 

24 

206 

22 

251 

22 

331 

East North Central 

151 

122 

212 1 

140 

256 

117 

5 249 

167 

294 

160 

West North Central 

113 

24 

129 1 

50 

109 

46 

77 

38 

61 

»39 

South Atlantic 

48 

308 

54 

527 

80 

1 007 

7 62 

797 

179 

"730 

East South Central 

26 

224 

78 

367 

21 

1 2 737 

31 

i 1,032 

78 

»,54.5 

West South Central 

142 

122 

146 ' 

134 

82 

1 2.52 

103 

84 

13 

B116 

Mountain 

2,844 

27 

3,217 

36 

2,3.51 

1 27 

2,780 

18 

3, 545 

36 

Pacific 

699 

228 

613 1 

178 

603 

1 238 

1 

879 

257 

607 

283 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 Cities 

242 

184 

j 238 

184 

279 

*212 

3 2.53 

*187 

267 

<210 

New England 

325 

276 

340 

320 

387 

32 

248 

281 

356 

346 

Middle Atlantic 

1.57 

155 

178 

156 

214 

109 

212 

173 

235 

200 

East North Central 

237 

192 

235 

216 

241 

243 

'2.55 

212 

245 

267 

West North Central 

436 

2.50 

432 

206 

413 

204 

371 

202 

385 

6 194 

South Atlantic 

181 

174 

17.3 

134 

199 

163 

’171 

145 

238 

«160 

East South Central 

243 1 

148 1 150 

h'l 

248 

* 147 

243 

* 103 

176 

*.59 

West South Central 

210 

143 

142 

117 

230 

172 

125 

92 

150 

U29 

Mountain 

930 

360 

1 802 

306 

1,112 

243 

975 

171 

893 

234 

Pacific 

265 

128 

280 

152 

383 

154 

303 

191 

252 

126 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

14 

17 

11 

13 

16 

* 19 

‘ 3 14 

* 18 

14 

<15 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

East North Central 

21 

10 

7 

4 

11 

17 

! 3 16 

12 

7 

12 

West North Central 

48 

115 

38 

75 

46 

11,5 

, 28 

77 

40 

•82 

South Atlantic 

19 

5 

19 

7 

26 

5 

T30 

20 

41 

•4 

East South Central 

0 

10 

21 

5 

78 

*7 

36 

*29 

47 

•15 

West South Central 

9 

8 

9 

8 

43 

0 

1 26 

13 

21 

•4 

Mountain 

18 

45 

18 

99 

0 

117 

' 18 

99 

9 

144 

Pacific 

35 

39 

43 

39 

40 

3] 

43 

26 

21 

29 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1926 and 1927, respectively. 

* Louisville, Ky., not included. 

» Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. . , , . 

* Sioux City, Iowa, Greenville, 8. C.. Ixiuisvillo, Ky., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

* Torre Haute, Ind., not included. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

’ Norfolk. Va» not induded. 

» Greenville, S. C., not Included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ November $7 to D^eember Sly 19B7 — Atmuml 
rates per lOOyOOO population y compared with rates for the correspondiny period 
of 19SS — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

4, 

1926 

Dec. 

3, 

1927 

Dec. 

11. 

1026 

Dec. 

10. 

1927 

Dec. 

18, 

1926 

Dec. 

17. 

1927 

Dec. 

26, 

1926 

Dec. 

24, 

1027 

7an. 

1, 

1927 

Dec. 

1927 

301 dties 

10 

9 

13 

11 

12 

«8 

> 10 

>11 

12 

*7 

New England 

7 

7 

2 

12 

31 

0 

40 

9 

24 

14 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

10 

18 

8 

8 

8 

6 

10 

7- 

4 

East North Central 

6 

6 

3 

0 

5 

8 

»8 

8 

6 

6 

West North Central 

10 

12 

4 

14 

10 

6 

10 

8 

4 

•10 

South Atlartic-- 

17 

16 

24 

9 

19 

9 

no 

16 

84 

•13 

East South Oential 

41 

16 

41 

31 

21 

>29 

. 16 

>29 

21 

>16 

West South Central 

0 

21 

13 

21 

21 

17 

17 

17 

17 

•13 

Mountain 

9 

9 

9 

0 

9 

18 

0 

0 

27 

18 

Pacific 

16 

6 

16 

13 

24 

16 

21 

10 

16 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

14 

12 

17 

12 

14 

> 14 

*16 

>17 

1 

17 

10 19 

New England 

7 

6 

9 

9 

7 

12 

7 

5 

12 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

13 

Jl 

12 

7 

13 

9 

14 

11 

21 

14 

East North Central 

0 

9 

14 

9 

12 

11 

*10 

18 

16 

10 

West North Central 

4 

4 

16 

6 

ir> 

6 

11 

10 

8 

8 

South Atlantic 

21 

13 

34 

17 

26 

15 

>34 

20 

17 

*22 

East South Central 

41 

46 

41 

•’Ci 

6 

>88 

36 

>60 

26 

>81 

West South Central 

40 

43 

40 

4 

40 

66 

18 

73 

13 

82 

Mountain 

46 

27 

36 

9 

9 

9 

27 

27 

46 

72 

Pacific 

11 

14 

11 

3 

7 

17 

4 

24 

• 0 

31 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

123 

114 

120 

110 

137 

>118 

>137 

>136 

164 

167 


New England 

118 

100 

134 

51 

140 

102 

151 

121 

172 

140 

ATiddlo Atlantic.. i-.. 

151 

123 

140 

119 

147 

117 

166 

127 

180 

158 

East North Central - 

89 

103 

103 

97 

117 

97 

>109 

105 

134 

136 

West North Central - 

74 

71 

118 

100 

120 

01 

01 

98 

118 

108 

^uth Atlantic 

106 

149 

165 

138 

127 

164 

> 163 

186 

187 

•169 

East South Central 

134 

199 

171 

148 

129 

> 162 

109 

>243 

101 

>221 

West South Central 

163 

108 

160 

103 

172 

194 

84 

233 

150 

310 

Mountain 

210 

64 

109 

216 

273 

135 

164 

243 

201 

198 

Pacific 

162 

103 

113 

110 

124 

131 

148 

105 

198 

138 




Number of cities included in summary of weekly re ports y and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupy approximated as of July 1, 1926 y and 1027 y respectively 


Group of cities 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
oases 


Number 
of ett^ 
repoiting 
deaths 


A 


ggregate iiopulation of 
cities reporting cases 


1926 


1927 


Aggregute population of 
cities reporting deaths 


1926 


1927 


Total 


101 


95 


30,443,800 


30, 966, 700 


29,783,700 


30,205,900 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central. 
West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central.. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Paolfie 


12 

10 

16 

12 

21 

7 

8 
9 
0 


12 

10 

16 

10 

20 

7 

7 

0 

4 


2 , 211,000 

10,457,000 

7,650,200 

2.585.600 

2.709.600 
1,008,300 
1,213,800 

572, 100 
1,046,400 


2.245.000 

10.667.000 

7. 810.600 

2.626.600 
2, 878, 100 
1.023,600 
1,243.300 

580,000 

1,091,700 


2 , 211,000 

10,467,000 

7,660,200 

2.470.600 
2,767,700 
1,008,300 

1. 181.600 
672, 100 

1,476,860 


2,34A900 

10,867,000 

7,810,600 

2,810,000 

2,885,700 

1,023,800 

1,210,400 

680,000 

1,5X2,800 


» Louisville, Ky., not Included. 

> Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. 

« Sioux City, Iowa, QreenvUle, 8. C., Louisville, Ky., and Fort Smith, Aik., not included. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., not Included. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

» Norfolk, Va., not included. 

» Greenville. S. C., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

<< Greenville, S. C., and Iiouisvllle, Ky., not included. 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Vessel at La Plata from Rosario y Argentina , — Information dated 
January 4, 1928, shows the arrival of a case of plague at La Plata on 
^ vessel coming from Rosario, Argentina. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for the weeTc ended December 24) 1927 . — The following report 
for the week ended December 24, 1927, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or nmallpox was reported i)reseiit in tlie following ports: 

PLAGIE I ' CHOLERA 

Alexandria. I /wd/o.- -('aleutta, Rangoon. 

Dutch Ea*t //idifs.— Balik-rapan, Makufcsar. j Straits Singapore. 

/wrfiflf.— Bawln, Rangoon. | .S'fom. —Bangkok. 

\LLPOX 

Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Moulniein. 1 Afanrfttfn’fl.— Mukden. 

Kwa ngtH ng. - Dairen. I 

Returns for the week ended Decendx'r 24 were not received from the following 
l)ortR : 

Aden rrvUctorate.—MVm, Kuraarau, Tcriin. I Dutch East ///dfyif.--Pontiauak. 

Iraq.- -Basra. China. — Canton. 

India.— Madras, Tuticorin. Union of Socialist Soviet Vladivostok. 

Cfglon.— Colombo. 

ANGOLA 

Communicable diseases — October. 1927 . — During the month of Octo- 
ber, 1927, communicable disen^es w’ere reported in Angola as follows: 

OrtohcTy 19i'! — Ca.sen 


Disenso 

Coast 

district 

Interior 

Land 

frontier 

Total 

Anoylostoniiusis! 

13 



20 

10 

Boribari 

2 

S 


BiJharzia 

n 

2 


8 

Chicken pox 

25 

11 

3 

39 

Ds^nter'y 

I TO 

11 

13 

63 

Heniogobln fever 

1 2 

9 


11 

Influenza 

1 :a 

81 1 

56 

191 

Leprosy 


1 


1 

Malaria- - , 

1 if)f) 



428 

Measles __ ._ 

I “ 

1 72 


26 

Meningitis 1 


1 

1 

Mumps 

4 

1 

6 

10 

Fneumouia 

$2 

1 - C 

3 

41 

Relapsing Sever 2 ^ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

RcablM 

6 



6 

Sm^lpox - 

6 

77 


83 

Tuhereulosis ^ * - 

lU 


5 

24 

Trypanosomiasis 

128 

14 

90 

241 

Venereal disenetses 

122 

26 

67 

215 

Whooping cough 

37 


2 

89 


m 

76 

48 

292 
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ARGENTINA 

Campaign of disinfection and rai destruction — Rosario, — Under date 
of December 24, 1927, a campaign of intensive disinfection and de- 
struction of rats was reported as being carried out at Rosario, Argentina. 

BARBADOS (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

Malarial fever — OctoheVy 1987, — Information dated November 15, 
1927, shows the occurrence of an outbreak of malarial fever in the 
Island of Barbados, British West Indies, during October, 1927, with 
200 cases distributed in two districts of the island. The infection 
was attributed to importation of mosquitoes on a vessel arrived from 
a port in Cuba. Later information shows rapid spread of the epi- 
demic and a total of about 400 cases by the last of October. The 
outbreak was stated to be among plantation laborers. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — WeeTc ended December 84t 1987, — The 
Canadian Department of Health reports cases of certain com- 
municable diseases from six Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
December 24, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katche- 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza 

3 






3 

Poliomyelitis 


i 



1 

2 

Smallpox 




2 

12 


14 

Typhoid fever 


48 

10 

1 

1 

60 





Report from Ontario for week ended Dec. 17, cerebrospinal fever, 1; lethargic encephalitis, 1; smallpox, 
104; typhoid fever, 11. 


Communicable diseases — Weeic ended December 31, 1987, — The 
Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bnins- 

wick 

Quebec 

1 On- 
tario 

Mani- 

toba 

8as- 

kafeh- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 

1 



1 




1 

Influenza. 

9 




3 



12 

Lethargic encephalitis 




1 




1 

Poliomyelitis 




1 



1 

2 

Bmallpo.x I 




53 


13 

3 

69 

Typhoid fever 1 

^ 1 

78 

7 

5 

i 

1 

1 

119 


Communicable diseases — Quebec — WeeTc ended December 84, 1987 , — 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended December 24, 
1927, as follows: 


Disease 

. . 1 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 

47 

Scarlet fever 

88 

Diphtheria 

78 

Smallpox 

14 

Inuuenza 

3 

Tuberculosis 

48 

Measles... 

80 

Typhoid fever 

10 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

Whooping cough 

21 
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Communicahle diseases — Qn^e^WeeTc ended December 81, 1927 , — 
The bureau of health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended December 31, 
1927, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

, Cases 

Chkiken pox 

61 

SmalIj>ox - 

3 

Dtohtlwito 

68 

Tuberculosis 

23 

Iimuenza 

33 

Typhoid fever 

7 

Measles 

86 

Whooping cough ... 

9 

Scarlet fever 

74 




Communicable diseases — Ontario — November, 1927 — Comparison 
with corresponding period, year 1926. — During the month of Novem- 
ber, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Province of 
Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


('‘erobrospinal meningitis 

(’Jhancroid 

( 'hicken jwx 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Oermnn measles 

Gonorrhea 

Influenra 

liGthnrgic encephalitis. .. 

Measles 

Muini« 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Scailel fever 

SmalhiOx 

Syphilis 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fover 

Whooping cough 


November, 1927 


Coses Deaths 


1 

7 

1,080 

343 


14 

m 


4 

542 

1,007 


7 

402 

271 

115 

94 

59 

28.> 


November, 1926 


C'ases Deaths 


1 

1,527 

393 


15 

157 


2 

746 

47 


8 

540 

96 

99 

84 

46 

312 


14 


127 

1 


42 

5 

2 


Disease 


SmaUpox. — Smallpox was reported present in 21 localities, the 
greatest prevalence being reported at Ottawa, wuth 97 cases, Toronto 
59, and East York, 51 . At eight localities one case each was reported. 

CUBA 

Communicable diseases — Uaiana, Cuba — December, 1927. — During 
the month of December, 1927, communicable diseases were reported 
in Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

I 

1 

Remain- 
ing 
under 
treat- 
ment , 
Dec. 31, 
1927 

Disease 

• 

New 

"cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 

A 

treat- 
ment 
Dec. 31, 
1927 

nnT 

3 

1 

1 

Measles 

9 


4 

piphthAnii 

8 

1 

4 

Paratyphoid fever 

Scarlet fever...: 

1 

1 


&innMiv - 


18 

4 




77 


13 

Typhoid fever > 

47 

5 

44 




i 1 



1 Many of these cases from the interior. 
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ECUADOR 

Plague — Plague-infected raie — OuayaguU — November^ 19^7, — Dur- 
ing the month of November, 1927, nine cases of plague, with three 
deaths, were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

During the same period, of 23,240 rats taken at Guayaquil, 6 rats 
were found plague infected. 

Smallpox, — During the period under report one case of smallpox 
was reported at Guayaquil. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Smallpox — Newcastle-on-Tyne District, — Iilformatioh dated Janu- 
ary 7, 1928, shows marked prevalence of smallpox in the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne area, Great Britain, with many new cases reported daily. 
The type of the disease is stated to be mild. 

HAWAII TERRITORY 

Rodent report — Hilo laboratory — November^ 1927, — The rodent 
report from the Hilo laboratory at Hilo, Hawaii, for the month of 
November, 1927, shows that 13,009 rc»dents were received and 
examined during the month. Of these, four were found pl&gue 
infected. There were no cases of huAan plague reported, the last 
case being on August 12, 1927. The last case of rodent plague 
occurred on November 25, 1927, at Ilonokaa, Hawaii. 

IRAQ 

Cholera — November 27 -December 5, 1927 — Summary, — During the 
week ended December 3, 1927, 56 cases of cholera with 53 deaths 
were reported in Iraq. The occurrence was distributed as follows: 


Frovlace 

Nov. 27-Dec 3, 
1927 

Summary to Dec 

3, 1927 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Amarah....... ----- 

1 

1 

184 

140 

BaKhdad------ - 

38 

38 

70 

48 

Basra ----- 



417 

337 

mwanJyab 



91 

£0 

I>iyala — - - - 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Diuaim - 

1 


1 


nillah - 

7 

4 

94 

54 

Kerbala - - 



43 

31 

Kut - 



34 

22 

Muntaflque 

8 

8 

21£ 

139 

Bamadi - - 


1 

8£ 

64 

Total 

£6 

£3 

1,235 

892 


JAVA 

Plague — Surabaya — November 10, 1927, — Under date of Novem- 
ber 11, 1927, Surabaya, Island of Java, was reported plague infected. 
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MALTA 

CommunicaMe diseases — Novemler, 1927. — During tho month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in tho island 
of Malta as follows; 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

IBiroacho-pneuiuonia. ...... 

5 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

Dipbtb^la 

5 

Scarlet fever 

12 

Erysip64ns 

3 

Trachoma 

48 

M^ta (undulant) fever 

65 

Tuberculosis 

21 

Measles - 

1 

Typhoid fever 

74 

PneniBoms 

4 

Whooping cough 

3 






ropulation, ciTil, estimated, 227,440. 


MAURITIUS 

Plague — Port Louis — September, 1927. — During the month of 
Septeml>er, 1927, a case of plague waS reported at Port Louis, island 
of Mauritius. 

MEXICO 

Mortality, November and December, 1927 — Malaria and typhoid fever 
prevalence — Progreso. — During the month of November, 1927, 64 
deaths were reported at Progreso, Mexico, and during December, 
1927, 73 deaths. The principal causes of death were stated to be 
malarial fevers. Severe typhoid fever prevalence was reported, and 
it was stated that an active campaign of inoculation against the dis- 
ease was being carried out. Population, 8,877. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Orange Free State — Infection among mid rodents — Novem- 
ber 13-19, 1927. — During the week ended November 19, 1927, a fatal 
case of plague was reported in the Orange Free State, Union of South 
Africa. The case occuired in a native laborer employed on Lang 
Tlass farm, Heilbron District, situated 8 miles east of Dover Station, 
who, feeling sick, was proceeding to Johannesburg. He was admitted 
to hospital and died the following day. It was staled that active 
plague infection had been verified among veldt rodents on the Lang 
Tlass farm. 

Smallpox. — During tho week ended November 19, 1927, outbreaks 
of smallpox were reported in Bothaville District, Orange Free State. 

Typhus fever. — During the four weeks ended Nov’craber 26, 1927, 
typhus fever was reported present ui the Capo Province, Natal, and 
Transvaal. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER 

Fro™ medi(»l officers of the Public H^th Sorvioe, American consuls. Health Section of the League of Nations, and other sources The reports contained in the following 
tables must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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CHOLIRA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FETEB, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 












































a iss a 


[taJy; Romo and vicinity. 











CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER* AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contioned 
[C indicates cases; I>i deaths; P, present] 



Boath Africa: Cape 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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166 




167 
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BREVALENCE OF SMALLPOX IN THE UNITED STATES 

The health officers of 37 States reported 28,000 cases of smallpox 
during 62 weeks ended December 31, 1927. This number is prac- 
tically the same as the number reported by the same States for 52 
weeks in 1925, but it is 2,300 cases more than were reported for the 
same period in 1926. 

The figmes are shown in the following table, preliminary weekly 
telegraphic reports being used for each year: 

Preliminary reports from 37 States for 63 weeks 


Cases 

1925 28,070 

1926 25,708 

1927 - 28,008 


The population of these States was about 83,900,000 in 1925, and 
87,600,000 in 1927. 

During the last four months of the year 1927 the usual seasonal 
rise in incidence of smallpox occurred, but there were more cases 
than were reported in either 1925 or 1926. The following table gives 
a comparison of the preliminary telegraphic reports from 37 States 
for the last 20 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. 


Smallpox cases reported by 37 States for 20 weeks 


Four weeks ended— 

1927 

1 

Corresponding 

week 

1926 

1925 

Sept. 10, 1927 

493 

631 

982 

1,920 

2,696 

448 

396 

761 

1,772 

2.475 

382 

880 

712 

1.463 

1,646 

Oct, 8, 1927 - 

Nov. 5, 1927 

Dec. 3, 1927 

Dec. 31, 1927 

Total 

6,624 

5,854 

4,583 



Both the case rates and the death rates for smallpox- vary widely 
from year to yeai\ The disease now frequently occurs in epidemics 
which flare up suddenly when the infection is introduced into un- 
vaccinated communities and die out when vaccination deprives the 
disease of susceptible material. 
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Tho following table shows the death rates per 100,000 in the r^is> 
tration area for deaths for the past 25 years, averaged by five-year 
periods: 


Smallpox death rates per IQQfiOO in the death regietraHen area 


1902-1906 2.S 

1907-mi 2 

1912-1916 . 3 

I9I7-I921 5 

1922-1926 - 6 


The lowest death rate dmring these 25 years was 0.1 in 1923, and 
tibe hipest rate was 6.6 in 1902. 


THE OXYGEN DEMAND OF POLLUTED WATERS 
RUNNING WATER IS NOT ALWAYS PURE 

With a persistence which entitles it to front rank among hygienic 
fallacies, the idea has long clung to the popular mind that running 
water, if not always pure, will at least purify itself ‘^in a dozen miles 
or so.*^ Disastrous consequences following too literal application of 
this erroneous principle to the selection of mimicipal water supplies 
has prompted numerous scientific investigations both here and abroad. 
A critical review of these researches with a bibliography of over 170 
references is given in Part I of a publication entitled ^^The Oxygen 
Demand of Polluted Waters,^' by Chemist Emery J. Theriault, 
recently issued by the United States Public Health Service as Public 
Health Bulletin No. 173. Part II of the same bulletin is devoted to 
the presentation of an extensive series of experiments conducted in 
the stream pollution laboratories of the Public Health Service. 

Briefly, it may be stated that a water contaminated with the organic 
matters found in sewage and in various industrial wastes does gradu- 
ally rid itself of such pollution if allowed free access to air. Early 
studies of this phenomenon of self-purification led to the abandon- 
ment of a plausible theory based on the direct action of oxygen on 
the organic matters, and subsequent research extending over the 
past 50 years has revealed that the sfdf-purification of streams is 
essentially a biological process. In this sense the oxygen contained 
in aerated or running water does not operate as a sterilizing agent, 
as once believed, but rather as a neutralizing or deodorizing agent 
for some of the gases resulting from the bacterial decomposition of 
the organic matters. Dissolved oxygen is also required for the 
maintenance of fish life. While thus relegated to a secondary r6Ie, 
the amount and rate of disappearance of the oxygen which is con- 
tained in a given water nevertheless seiwes as an excellent indicator, 
first of the threatened disappearance of fish life and, with increaising 
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pollution, as A warning of impending nuisance conditions. With the 
understanding that a bacteriological examination is a much better 
index of wholesomeness or fitness for drinking purposes, it has 
accordingly become customary to express the pollution of a given 
water in terms of its demand for dissolved oxygen when reference is 
made to the threatened disappearance of fish life or to the approach 
of nuisance conditions. 

^ On the basis of extensive series of observations presented in Part 
II of Public Health Bulletin No. 173, it has become possible to give 
numerical expression to the actual rate at which the oxygen demand 
of a water is satisfied. The outstanding feature of this section of 
the report is that the rate at which the organic matter is oxidized, 
while 'Strikingly uniform with a variety of waters, is exceedingly 
slow. Thus, in a given experiment with Ohio River water collected 
at Cincinnati, oxygen continued to be used up for fully 300 days and 
bacteria of intestinal varieties persisted for almost that length of time. 
Even in the absence of intervening pollution, it would be necessary 
to allow for a stream flow of several hundred miles before a water, 
once polluted, could regain its pristine purity. Irrespective of dis- 
tance from the nearest upstream point of known pollution, it may 
be safely stated that no river in the United States can now be 
regarded as hygienically safe without treatment. Conversely, the 
possibility that a water polluted with sewage might be fully puri- 
fied by flowing for ^*a dozen miles or so^^ becomes too remote for 
serious consideration. 

From a more technical angle, the bulletin under discussion in- 
cludes data relating to the rate of deoxygeuation of polluted river 
water from which the velocity constants and the temperature co- 
efficient of the underlying biochemical reaction have been computed 
by the least-squares procedure. The orderliness with which the 
reaction proceeds compares favorably with that of the purely chemi- 
cal reactions thus far reported in the literature. This constancy of 
the rate of deoxygenation of polluted waters is also borne out when 
the oxygen demand values obtained at various cities are referred to 
a per capita basis. For the average community, the amount of 
oxygen required each day for the stabilization of its carbonaceous 
wastes will be in the neighborhood of 100 grams (0.22 pound) per 
capita. The findings in this respect are of especial significance, inas- 
much as they indicate the possibility of making fair estimates of the 
ability of a stream to withstand pollution without giving rise to 
offensive conditions, by a calculation based solely on the contributing 
population and the volume of stream flow, and without resort to 
expensive laboratory investigations. Similarly, it would appear 
possiUe to estimate the minimum requirements in regard to the 
treatment of community wastes for the purpose of relieving existing 
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musanoe conditions. The pw capita <xxjgen demand %uie also 
enters into several other sanitary enginemng coiiqHttatioBS. 

Analytical and statistical methods of procedure are given in the 
four appendices. 

This bulletin may be purchased through the Superintcndmt of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wasbffig^n, D. C., at 
25 cents per copy. 


BRITISH COLONIES OF CETLON, KENYA, AND NIGERIA 
JOIN INTERNATIONAL OFRCE 

The Royal Italian ambassador has officially iufonned the State 
Department of the adherence as of January 1, 1&2S, of the Britii^ 
Colonies of Ceylon, Kenya, and Nigeria to the Intemationsl agree- 
ment signed at Rome December 9, 1907, for the creation in Paris of 
the Office International d'Hygi^e publique. 

These colonies have adhered jointly Ets one unit and have asked to 
be entered in Class III, vdth the assessment quota of 15 units as 
their conlribution to the expenses of the office, which will give them 
the right jointly to appoint a delegate on ihe Permanent Conunittee 
of the International Office. 


EXPERIMENTAL BLACK TONGUE OF DOGS AND ITS 
RELATION TO PELLAGRA 

By JoBBPB GoiiDBEBOER and O. A. Wbbblbr, Svr 0 e»ns, United State* Public 

Health Service 
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INTRODUCTION i 

With the b^inning of our investigations of pellagra, early in 1914, 
thought was given to the need for an experimental animal. Accord- 
ingly, at our suggestion, Surgeon Edward Francis, United States 
Public Health Service, beginning December 1, 1914, banied out a 
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feeding expeximent in six rhesus monkeys at the United States 
Marine Hospital, Savannah, Ga. The diet fed those monkeys 
consisted df hominy grits, 900 grams (2 pounds); rutabaga turnips, 
dressed, 3.6 kilograms (8 pounds); sodium chloride, 11 grams (0.4 
ounce); sirup (a commercial cane and com compound), 565 grams 
(1.25 pounds). The feeding was carried on for eight months — 
that is, to July 31, 1915. Doctor Francis reported that the animals 
rtaiained healthy, showing no change other than some loss in weight. 

The possibility that the dog might serve our purpose first struck 
us in 1915, on reading in Chittenden^s The Nutrition of Man, (1) 
among other things, the following: 

* * ♦ A dog transferred suddenly from a daily ration in which meat and 

milk are conspicuous elements to a diet in which these are wholly wanting is 
very liable to show disturbing symptoms almost immediately. One case may bo 
cited in illustration of these statements. On September 29, 1905, dog No. 17, 
weighing 18.2 kilos was placed on a daily diet composed of 70 grams of fresh meat, 
442 grams of milk, 300 grams of bread, and 28 grams of lard. This ration con- 
tained 9.06 grams of nitrogen and had a fuel value of 1,466 calories, or 0.6 gram 
of nitrogen and 80 calorie^ per kilogram of body weight. On October 11 the 
animal weighed 18.6 kilograms and was in perfect condition. On the 13th the 
meat was reduced to 34 grams per day, but the milk was increased in amount so 
as to maintain the same nitrogen intake and fuel value as before. This diet was 
continued until November 3, a balance experiment covering 10 days from October 
22 to 31, inclusive, showing that the animal was laying by a little nitrogen. On 
November 3 the diet was changed to milk, bread, and lard, the fuel value being 
maintained at 80 calories per kilo daily, while the nitrogen intake was reduced to 
0.30 gram per kilo. On this diet the animal seemed to thrive perfectly, and at 
the end of two weeks showed a body weight of 18.2 kilograms. November 19 
the milk was withdrawn, the bread being increased so a * to keep the daily nitrogen 
intake and the fuel value unchanged. The day’s food was now composed of 
bread and lard solel>, but, as just stated, the nitrogen and fuel values were un- 
altered. In four days’ time, however, a change began to creep over the animal; 
the appetite diminished, and there was apparent a condition of lassitude and 
general weakness which deterred the animal from moving about as usual. 

During the next week the animal grew steadily worse, and would eat only when 
coaxed with a little milk or with bread softened with milk, the diet of bread and 
lard being invariably refused. There was marked disturbance of the gastro- 
intestinal tract; bloody discharges were frequent; the mucous membrane of 
the mouth was greatly inflamed and very sore; body weight fell off, and the animal 
was in a very enfeebled condition. This continued until December 4, with every 
indication that the animal would not long survive, but by feeding carefully 
with a little milk and occasionally some meat, improvement finally manifested 
itself, and by December 18 there was good appetite, provided bread was not 
conspicuous in the food. ♦ * ♦ 

In all of the subsequent months, a small amount of meat Was a part of tho 
daily food, but as is seen from the table ot balance periods, the total nitrogen 
intake and the fuel value of the food were reduced to oven lower levels per kilo- 
gram of body weight. Yet the animal gained steadily, until at the latter part 
of June the weight was considerably above that noted at the commencement of 
the eiqperiment in the preceding October. Further, the animal was in nitrogen 
eqniUbrium or even gaining nitrog;en, and in perfect condition oi health and 
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tLB is lodicated by the fiiolograt^ ittiM el the MgNMI 

periods stated. Especially to be emphasiaed is tlie laet that Ibe ImI Ac 

months of the experiment, the daily intake of nitrogen and the fuel value of the 
food were as low as or even lower than in November, when the dfdly dkt was limited 
to bread and lard. The ditastrous result which showed itself at once on this 
latter diet, with a& uiimal food exdwied, wae not dtte to hrw proteid or to 
ciency in fuel valne, bat simply to the fa^ that the animal for soimi reaaon eoold 
not adjust itself to a simple dietary of bread and fat, aMtioai^ tlmre was ample 
available nitrogen and fuel value for the body’s needs. Bomethlng pas lacking, 
which meat or milk could supply, and this something was indiflypensable for the 
maintenance of the normal nutritional rhythm. 

This is by no means an exceptional case, but we can cite many other exampleB 
of like results where the animal when restricted to a purely vegetable diet, such 
as bread, pea soup, bean soup, etc., reinforced by an animal fat, quickly passed 
ftom a condition of health into a state of utter wretchedness, with serious gastro- 
intestinal disturbance. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The disturbanoe of the fastrointeetmal tract with inflammatioB 
of the mucous membrane of the mouth was to us very suggestive of 
pdlagra, a resemblance that was enhanced by Ihe preventive and 
curative action attributed by Chittenden to meat mul milk feeduag, 
for we had already at that time been in^usesed with the ewidenee of 
a r^ation betweai diet and pellagra and witii the then^Mutic and 
preventive value of the fresh animid foods in the human disease (2). 

Accordingly, at the first opporttmity, which came late m the summei' 
of 1916, one of us (J. G.)) iu association with Dr. Atherton Seiddl, 
tried to repeat Chittenden’s experiment in dogs witii a bread and 
lard diet, but without si^iificaat result. It was not practicM>ie to 
do anything more until the summer of 1918. In the meantime 
Chittenden and Underhill had pnbitshed a report on '"The produc- 
tion in dogs of a pathological condition which doedy resembles 
human pellagra ’’ by means of a diet of boiled peas, cracker meal, and 
cottonseed oil (3), so that on resuming the study Goidbeiger and 
Seidell tried feedii^ some dogs with the Chittenden-Underhdl diet, 
but again without obtaining significant residts. The one experiment 
that was made was carried on for but three months, at the end of 
which period 't was again found necessary to interrupt this line of 
i vestigatiom 

Work on the problem of an experimental animal for pdlagra was 
not again taken up imtil early in January, 1922. The dog was again 
selected for study, but the feeding, it was now decided, diould be with 
a die.t of the type that had been found associated with the occur- 
rence of pellagra and bdiieved to be peUagra producii:^. Aecoid- 
ini^y, now in association with Suig. G. G. Lake, United States Publie 
Health Service, the senior writer (J. G.) carried out the foliowing 
experiment: 

On January , 2922, six dogs began to be fed with a diet havii^ tha 
following oomposithm: * 
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grams-- 

Wheat fariea^ do 

White rice - do 

Cowpeafl (California black-eye) do 

Milk (Pasteurized, market) cubic centimeters- - 

Lard grams- - 

Gelatine do 

Sodium chloride - do 

Cjalcium carbonate do 

Cod-liver oil cubic centimeters- - 

Tomato juice (canned tomatoes) do 


20Q 

67 

28 

14 

30 

21 

40 

10 

3 

28 

115 


The cowpeas were first cooked in tap water for 30 minutes, then 
the grits, fariHa (which was •used as a substitute for wheat flour), 
rice, and salt were added and the cooking was continued in a double 
boiler for about another 40 minutes. At the end of this time the 
pot of food was withdrawn from the flame and the remaining ingredi- 
ents were well stirred in. A suitable portion of this diet was served 
each dog once a day. With the idea of stimulating the appetite, a 
cake of commercial compressed yeast (about 15 grams) was offered 
each animal with its daily ration. As, in spite of this, the animals 
were not eating as well as was thought desirable, the allowance of 
yeast was later (June 14, 1922) doubled. 

One of the six animals having developed an ugly temper, it was 
chloroformed on August 4, 1922. It had presented nothing of sig- 
nificance up to the time it was killed. On November 9, 1922, the 
feeding of the remaining five dogs was discontinued. All of them 
had lost weight and had developed sarcoptic mange, but none pre- 
sented any other significant pathological change. 

This failure, though in a sense disappointing, was not considered 
conclusive; it was therefore decided to repeat the experiment as soon 
as the animals were again in good condition. 

The experimental feeding in dogs was resumed about the middle 
of January, 1923, and has been in progress ever since, now in asso- 
ciation with the junior author (G. A. W.), who relieved Surgeon Lake 
about September, 1922, by reason of service exigency requiring the 
latter’s assignment to other duty. In the present communication 
it is desired to report some of the results obtained. 


EXPERIMENTAL FEEDING 


EXPERIMENT 1 

Our first experiment, essentially ,a repetition of the one carried 
out in 1922, was begim on January 16, 1923, with test diet No. 33. 
(Table 1.) In composition this was essentially the same as the diet 
used in the 1922 experiment, with the exception that it contained no 
mflk and was not supplemented with yeast. Four days later, that is, 
on January 20, its composition was modified by reducing the amount 
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of the cod-liver oil aixd replacmg it with cottoa-eoed 
diet No. 34 (Table 2), which was continued without fur^mr diang4 
to the end. This diet was constructed as a simplified replica of a 
type of diet found in our field studies in associatioxi with and (unless 
suitably supplemented) believed to be responsible for the occurrenee 
of pellagra (4). 

Diets associated with pellagra not infrequently contain some milk 
and a small amount of some moat; but since we had reason to believe 
that milk and meat possessed pellagra-preventive properties, and as 
we desired to work with as potent a pellagra-producing diet as possi- 
ble, we thought best to exclude milk aqjJ meat altogether^ As yeast 
does not ordinarily enter into the diet of the people subject to pellagra, 
even in their bread, it was thought best on general principles not again 
to use this even to stimulate the appetite. We had at that time no 
definite suspicion that it might possess pellagi-a-preventive action. 
We included gelatin, first, because we felt that the diet of a normally 
high-protein-feeding animal should perhaps contain more protein 
than the diet without some such clement would afford, and, second, 
because at that time we were inclined to believe that the primary 
etiological dietary fault related to pellagra was an amino acid de§- 
cieney, and tests of gelatin in pellagra had already shown that it 
lacked beneficial therapeutic properties in that disease (4). Wheat 
farina was used as a substitute for wheat flour in order to avoid as 
much as possible giving the cooked food mixture a gummy character. 
The sodium chloride and calcium carbonate were included, with a 
view to improving the mineral content of the diet, and the cod-liver 
oil to supply {in abundance of the vitamin es that might be needed 
by animals that were to bo confined indoors. Incidentally, the 
cod-liver oil was, in part at least, a substitute for the butter that is at 
times present in pellagra-producing diets. The camied tomato juice 
was assumed to be the equivalent of the variable fresh vegetable 
component of the type of diet ordinarily associated with pellagra. 

Five dogs, numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, were used as test animals. 
Each animal was kept in a kennel in a room of one of the laboratory 
buildings. The sides and door of the kennel wore of coarse wire 
screening on a wooden frame. The brick wall of the room formed 
the back. The floor of the kennd (that of the room) was of concrete. 
Horizontally across the back of each kennel, about a foot above the 
floor, there was fastened a board to serve as a bench. The kennel 
was cleaned daily by freely flushing with water. At irregular inter- 
vals the kennels were mopped with soap or disinfectant solution 
fcdlowed by water. 

Each animal was provided with fresh drinking water, daily, at first 
in an enameled pan, later in a galvanized iron pot. A weighed 
amount ol the cooked food for one day was served in a sunfiar ree^ta«- 
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db. W&4t reittamed unoonsumed at tlie end of 24 hours was weired 
badk and thus- the daily food cons\unption was determined. The 
amount of food offered was, in general, all that the animal would oat. 

The effect of this feeding is presaited in detail for each animal in 
the following: 

Dog i, — Male. Acquired December 6, 1921; was one of the test animals in 
the feeding experiment of 1922. 

Shmmry 16, 1923: In good condition; weighs 11.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 33. 

January 20: Begins test diet No. 34. 

March 8: Food consumption markedly reduced during the past four or five 
days. There is present to-day a noticeable excess of saliva. The mucosa of 
the gums of the lower jaw and of the adjacent portions of the floor of the mouth 
shows irregular patches of congestion. 

March 9: Weight, 9.5 kilograms. 

March 10: Ate ail his food yesterday. The salivation and tlic reddening of the 
buecal mucosa have subsided. 

March 23 : Eyes are slightly watery. 

March 30: There is pronounced lachryination. After a period of about five 
days from March 9 to March 14 during which the food consumption was 
consistently excellent, the food taking (appetite) became capricious and has 
oscillated oonsiderably from day to day. There is present this morning a 
reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip and of the gums in the region of the 
oral commissures. The skin of the scrotum appears dry and some flaky 
desquamation is present. Weight 10.2 kilograms. Temperature at 10 a. m., 
38.6®; at 8.45 p. m., 38.7®. 

March 31 : The skin of the scrotum is desquamating. Temperature at 12 m., 
38.1®; at 8.30 p. m., 38.3®, 

April 1: Eyes continue slightly wateiy.. Temperature at 10 a. m., 37.7°; at 
5 p. m., 38.4°. 

April 2: The eyes are watery. There is slight congestion of the mucosa of the 
anterior portion of the floor of the mouth and of the cheeks. Slight buccal 
odor. Condition of scrotum unchanged. Weight 9.8 kilograms. Tempera- 
ture at 12 m., 38.1°; at 5 p. m., 38.1°. 

Aprils: Over the anterior part of the central half of the skin of the scrotum 
there is present a slight streaky reddening and scaling. The posterior third 
of the scrotal skin is pigmented black so that it is not certain whether this is 
reddened, but there is present a slight but definite scaling over nearly the 
eiitire ventral aspect of the scrotum which appears dry. Condition of mouth 
unchanged. Has eaten very little during the past two days. Temperature 
at 10 a. m., 38.1°; at 4.45 p. m., 38.1®. 

April 4: Scrotal lesion appears unchanged. At about the level of the line of 
occlusion of the teeth the mucosa of each cheek presents a brownish streak 
about 3 or 4 millimeters wide. This appears to represent an area of superficial 
necrosis. The mucosa of the base of the tongue, of the soft palate, and of the 
fauces appears somewhat similarly affected. Buccal odor is quite fetid. 
Temperature at 10 a. m., 38°; at 4.45 p. m., 38.3°, 

April 6: The condition of the scrotum and that of the mouth arc about as they 
were yesterday. Temperature at 10 a. m., 37.8°; at 4.30 p. m., 38.2°. Was 
liboiit 200 oiibio centimeters of fresh milk. 

April 6: Condition of scrotum and mouth shows no marked change. Buccal odor 
continues fetid. Lapped a little of the ihilk offered. Weight 9.G kilograms. 
Teaqierature at 16 a. m., 38.5°; at 4.30 p. m., 37.9®. 
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April 7: This morning the reddening of the buccal mucosa appears mdire 
nounced than yesterday. The necrotic areas continue present, Thm (a 
a moderate increase of saliva without drooling. Buccal odor continues fetid. 
Lapped but little if any milk since yesterday, but ate a little of the oobked food. - 
This afternoon there are found patches of redness on the mucosa of the upper 
lip on each side in the region of the canines. Temperature at 10 a. m., 88.8^; 
at 4.36 p. m., 38.6®. 

April 8: The afifected area of buccal mucosa has become more extensive and the 
inflammation more pronounced. Temperature at 11 a. m., 38.6®. 

April 9: There is no notable change. Food consumption has for a week or more . 
been quite irregular and small in amount. Had a hard bowel evacuation during 
last night. Temperature at 10.30 a. m., 38.2®; at 4.20 p. m., 39,1®. 

April 10: The previously noted reddened patches on the mucosa of the upper 
lip have developed into a sharply delimited band on each side, extending from 
about the region of the canines back to the cheeks, where they merge in the 
reddened necrotic lesion of the buccal mucosa. There is slight drolling and 
pronounced buccal fetor. The skin of the scrotum appears more reddened, 
and desquamation continues. Had a large, partly formed bowel evacuation 
during the day. Temperature at 10.30 a. m., 39.1®; at 4.20 p. m., 39.8®. 
Temperature began to rise yesterday afternoon. 

April 11; The inflammation of the mouth now includes the margin of the tongue. 
There is moderate drooling. Buccal odor is foul. Passed soft blood-stained 
stool at 4.30 p. m. Temperature at 9.30 a. m., 40®; at 4.20 p. m., 40.7®. 

April 12: Has a weakened, dejected appearance this morning. Passed a diar- 
rheal, blood-stained stool during the night with which he is extensively soiled. 
Buccal mucosa more severely inflamed and necrotic. Marked oral fetor and 
slight drooling are present. The scrotum shows a pronounced erythematous 
fringe along the anterior and lateral borders of the desquamating area. The 
posterior limit of this area is obscured by black pigmentation. There is 
increased drooling and there have been several diarrheal evacuations during 
the afternoon. Has eaten nothing since April 9. Temperature at 10 a. m., 
40.7®; at 4 p^. m., 40.9®. 

April 13: Found dead at 7.30 a. m. 

Necropsy . — A male fox terrier apparently in good state of nutrition. Weighs 
8.3 kilograms. Rigor mortis is fairly established. Subcutaneous fat about 
normal. Skin of the scrotum is dry, red, and'sealy. The anterior and lateral 
limits of the affected scrotal area are well defined; the posterior limit is obscured 
by dark, normal pigmentation. 

The entire buccal mucosa, except that of the anterior portion of the tongue and 
hard palate, appears, on inspection, to be inflamed and necrotic. The same 
process involves the mucosa of the pharynx, nasopharynx, larynx, including the 
glottis and epiglottis, and of about the upper 2 inches of the esophagus. The 
necrosis seems to be more marked on the mucosa of the cheeks, the base of the 
tongue, and the soft palate. 

The pleurae appear normal. There appears to be some congestion, probably 
hypostatic, at the base of the lower lobe of the left lung. There is a small hemor- 
rhagic spot with whitish center on the surface of the upper lobe of the right lung. 
The lower border of the lower lobe of the right lung shows some hypostatic 
congestion. 

The heart and pericardial membranes appear normal. 

The liver, spleen, pancreas, kidneys, urinary bladder, and testes appear 
normal. 

The stpmach and intestines sho^ an occasional small subserous capillary 
hemorrhage; otherwise they appear negative on external iniQ)ectk)n. 
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Emei^ fo^ l3ieleirQt«r«ii»^ t>f tbe upp&t 2 inehea^ to which reference has been 
itMiidte» the mueoea of thee esophagus seems normal. 

The mucosa of the stomach is markedly congested, with submucous hemor- 
rhages over a mther large area about the p3diorus and along the greater curvature. 

The amafl ihtesdne eontalns a small amount of btle-«tained mucus. Scattered 
Q i n m i^h o q t the upper* half of this gut tliere are seen atnall submucous hemor- 
rhages. These eofdesee here and there to form snuili hemorrhagic patches. 

The coflon contains a small amount of yellowish, slimy mucus. The mucosa 
li. congested and presents numerous submutsous hemorrhages. The cecum is 
shnilaiiy affeeted, but to a lesser degree. 

The rectum is empty and is markedly congested with numerous submucous 
hemorrhages throughout its length. The portion just within the anus presents 
what appears to be the same process as that seen in the buccal cavity. 

Dog 2, — Male. Acquired December 6, 1921; was one of the test animals in 
the feefding experiment of 1922. 

January 192J: In good cotidttuin; weighs 8.S kilograms; begins test diet No. 33. 
January 20: Begins tost diet No. 34. 

February 23: Weight 7.3 kilograms. 

Maieh 8: Food ooasumpUon since the b^poning of this month has been soiae- 
what diminished as compared with that of February. The mucosa of ihe 
outer surface of the gums, both upper eed lower on both sides, showa areas of 
redness. The mucosa of the cheeks also is reddened. 

March 9: Weight, 8 kBograms. 

Marcii 10: The erythema of the mucosa of the gums and cheeks has faded 
almost completely. 

March 22: Has been eating very little duruag the past five or six days. 

March 23: Eyes are slightly watery. The scrotal skin is dry and desquamating 
in large flakes. ’Weight, 6.7 kilograms. 

Marcli 29: Has eaten little or nothing during the past throe days. The mucosa 
of the ui^>er lip, on both sides, is reddened. The mucosa the cheeks and 
of the floor of the mouth is also reddened. AU reddened areas have an. angry 
appearance not unlike a severe pellagrous stomatitis. The reddening is not of 
uniform intensit.x , there being some patches almost hemorrhagic in api>eaTanoe, 
with an Irregular grayish surface film resembling a false membrane that is 
fairly easily wiped off. A fetid buccal odor is present. Buccal secretion is 
increased. The scrotum show's the remains of a dry, flaky desquamation. 
March 30: Has eaten nothing during the past two days. Is lying down and 
appears disinclined to stand up. Has a listless and dejected look. Buccal 
od«r ts very felid. The outer surface of the jaw is soiled with buccal secretion. 
The lower lip at the angles of the mouth seems slightly swollen and sags so that 
the reddened margin is exposed to view. At 5.20 p. m. forced to swaliow a 
bolus containing 10 grams of Seidell’s activated solid, immediately after which 
was seised with a convulsion of a clonic type. Five hours later was forced to 
swallow a second bolus containing 15 grams of activated solid. 

The buccal mucosa is markedly reddened with many eroded spots and with a 
grayiiAi-amber gdalanous accumulalion over large areas of its surface. Has 
not eaten nor have bowels moved during tfcc past 36 hours. Scrotal condition 
is Bn^nged. Temperature at 10 a .m., 40.9®; at 9.25 p. m., 40.7®. 

Masch 31: Appears weaker. Is not eating. Drooling a stringy buccal secretion. 
Buccal odor oontinuee foul. Buccal mucosa is inflamed, necrotic, and in 
places ulcerated. Passed a small hard stool coated 'with blood during tho 
forenoon. About 8.30 p. m. vomited ihe boluses given yesterday. Passed a 
soft stool. Temperature at 12 m., 39,2®; at 8.30 p. m., 38.2®. 

April 1 : Found dead this morning. 
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Neeropay * — The skin of the scrotum is freshly des(|u»maied -idih few 
adherent, thin, dry scales about the periphery. Otherwise, there is nothing 
importance on inspection. 

The upper surface of the tongue is not appreciably changed from the normal, 
but the margins at about the interdental space are intensdy congested. The 
under surface of the tongue is congested and of a dark blue color. The floor of 
the mouth is intensely congested. The pharyngeal, naso^pharyngeal, and 
laryngeal mucosa and the base of the tongue are intensely congested and present 
patches of superficial necrosis, as indicated by the presence of patches of a grayish 
membrane. The hard palate is not appreciably affected. The soft palate is 
intensely congested. The intensely inflamed mucosa of the lips, gums, and cheeks 
has a grayish necrotic appearance. 

The right lung shows some congestion at the apex and at the base of the middle 
and lower lobes. The left lung shows hypostatic congestion. The heart seems 
normal. 

The liver, spleen, pancreas, and kidneys appear normal. 

The mucosa of the esophagus appears slightly congested. The stomach con* 
tains some liquid in which there is a little of what appears to have been part of 
the bolus of activated solid administered in the evening of March 30. The 
mucosa presents irregular intensely congested patches near the pylorus and along 
the lesser curvature. 

The small intestine contains a small amount of bile-stained fluid. The upper 
and middle portions present small irregular patrr>vs of congested mucosa. 

Under the peritoneal surface of the upper part of the colon there are piwctate 
hemorrhages. Corresponding to the sites of these arc seen patches of markedly 
congested mucosa. The mucosa of the rectum appears normal. 

The mucosa of the fundus of the urinary bladder appears congested. 

Dog 6, — Bitch. Acquired November 8, 1921; was one of the test animals 
in the feeding experiment of 1922, 

January 16, 1923: In good condition; weighs 8.6 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 33. , 

January 20: Begins test diet No. 34. 

January 26: Has been in heat for past throe days. 

March 23: Weight, 8.3 kilograms. 

March 30: Buccal mucosa possibly somewhat reddened. There arc four dirty 
grayish irregular patches on the mucosa of the upper lip; one opposite each 
canine tooth. Food consumption (appetite) has been much reduced during 
the past 10 days. Weighs 7.5 kilograms. 

No indication of bowel action to-day. Temperature at 10 a. m., 38.6®; at 
8.66 p. m., 38.3®. 

March 31: No notable change. Temperature at 12 m., 38.5®; at 8.30 p. m., 
38.3®, 

April 1; No notable change. Temperature at 10 a. m., 38.3®; at 5 p. m., 38.5®. 
April 2: Buccal mucosa is inflamed with a necrotic process affecting an antero- 
posterior elongated area in the region of the molar teeth. Markedly fetid 
buccal odor is present. Has eaten nothing since March 28. Wei^t, 7.1 
kilograms. Temperature at 12 m., 38.2®; at 5 p. m., 38®. 

April 3: The lips and gunous show increased redness. The posterior portion of 
the dorsum of the tongue and the soft palate are decidedly reddened. Had 
a loose bowel movement during the night. Temperature at 10 a. m., 87.6®; 
at 4.45 p. m., 38.1®. 
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4; Thm is aime droaUng ol aftUva. Serais weidcer. Had a clonie co&vul- 
abou4 moUck irathig cuie-Judf to one aunute. Not eating. Temperature 
at 10 a. m., 9%.V; at 4.45 p. m., 8S.5^ 

JtpfO 5: Condiilioii not notify <^ang8d. Temperature at 10 a. m., 38.6^; at 
4«30 p. 38.5°. Not eating. 

April 6; Appears less xtejected. Salivatira leas marked. Not eating. Weight, 
8.8 kUecpams. Temperature at 10 a« m., 38.5°; at 4.30 p. m., 38.5°. 

April 7 : No notafc^e change in condition. Passed small, semiliquid stool during 
the night. Has eaten nothing since March 28. Temperature at 10 a. m., 
38.4°; at 4.35 p. m., 38.6°. 

April 13: No notable change in condition during the past week. Not eating. 
Becoming noticeably emaciated. Weight, 6.1 kilograms. Temperature at 
10.20 a. m., 38.3°; at 4.20 p. m., 38.6°. 

A|nil 14: Seems weaker. There is a pmeptible increase in bueeal secretion 
but .without drooling. Condition of buccal mucosa about as previously noted, 
but the necrotic areas seem to have become somewhat cleaner during the 
past few days as if tending to heal. Passed a dark, semisolid stool during the 
night. 

The afternoon examination shows evidence of a deOnite increase in buccal 
seeretion, nearly all of which is apparently swallowed. There is also present 
a beginning reddening of the labiogingival fold of the uppcs: lip on both sides 
in the region opposite the canines and the interdental spaces. The mucosa 
of the cheeks, especially that just back of the angles of the lips, also sho\^s 
a d^nite increase in redness. Temperature at 10.30 a. m.^ 38.2^; at 4.15 p. m., 
38.6°. 

Apeti 15: The changes in condition observed yesterday afternoon are all more 
pronounced this morning. In addition, oral fetor has become marked. Very 
slight drooling. Passed a small, dark-ccdored semisolid stool this morning. 
Has eaten nothing since March 28. The test diet is discontinued. Was 
induced to eat about 20 grams of 6nely ground fresh lean beef. Temperature 
at 10 a. m., 38.6°» 

April 16: About as noted yesterday except for a possible further increase in the 
redness of the mucosa of the cheeks and of the upper lip. Passed two diarrheal 
fltoeds during the night. Was induced to take about 100 grams of fresh beef 
during the day; ate nothing else. Temperature at 10 a. m., 38.4°; at 4 p. m., 
38.6°. 

April 18: Has voluntarily taken a little cooked food containing some fresh beef. 
General condition seems better. The condition of the buccal mucosa seems 
better, less red. 

April 20: There has been a pronounced change for the better in the condition of 
this animal during the past 36 hours. The inflamed condition of the mouth 
has improved markedly. Buccsl odor much less fetid. Salivation has ceased. 
Appears livelier than lor some time. Eating better of the cooked food contain* 
ing fresh beef. Has gained slightly in weight during the past week. Weight 6.4 
kilograsBMB. 

April 27: Condition of the mouth is again about normal. Bowel movements 
normal. Further history not relevant. , 

« 

Dog B, — Bitch. Acquired Dooember 15, 1921. Was one of the test animak 

in ^ feedhig experiment of 1922. 

January 16, 1923: In good condition; weighs 12.6 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 33. 

January 20: Begins test efiet No. 34. 

February 14: Threw a litter of 6 pups, 2 of which were dead and macerated; 
the other 4 died within 24 hours. 
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March 30: Food consumption (appetite) has been somewhat redueed during the 
past week. Weighs 10.0 kilograms. The mucosa of the upper lip shows on 
both sides a sharply delimited band of er 3 rthema which in width extends from 
a little within the free margin of the lip to the labiogingival fold and, in length, 
from the median line to about the region of the labial commissures. Temper- 
ature at 10 a. m.; 39.1®; at 9.10 p. m., 38.8^. ^ 

March 31: Buccal mucosa about as yesterday. Temperature at 12 m. 39.2®; 

at 8.30 p. m., 38,8®. ‘ 

4pril 1 : Reddened bands on upper lip appear about as already noted but there 
has developed in the past 24 hours a small oval dirty patch on each side in 
region of apposition to canines. Fetid buccal odor is present. Refused all 
food yesterday. Temperature at 10 a. m., 39®; at 5 p. m., 39.1®. 

April 2: No notable change in condition of the mucosa of the>upper lip. The 
mucosa of the cheeks and the posterior portion of the margin of the tongue 
have become red. Fetidity of buccal odor is marked. Ate nothing yesterday. 
Weighs 10.5 kilograms. Temperature at 12 m. 38.9®; at 6 p. m., 39.3®. 

April 3: The mucosa of the checks presents an irregular patch of superficial 
necrosis. Ate a small amount of food yesterday. Temperature at 10 a. m., 
39.6®; at 4.45 p. m., 38.1®. 

April 4: During the past 16 hours the inflammation of the buccal mucosa has 
taken on a more angry appearance. There have appeared here and there over 
the affected area brownish necrotic patches of varying form and extent. This 
process is now present across the mucosa of the soft palate and on that of the 
upper lip. Buccal seoretaion is increased; odor is fetid. Ate a small annount 
of food yesterday. Temperature at 10 a. m., 40.3®; at 4.45 p. m., 40.0®. 

April 5: Ate nothing yesterday. Buccal secretion is profuse; odor is strong. 
Mouth more markedly affected. The tip and lateral margins of the tongue 
are reddened. Temperature at 10 a. m., 40.3®; at 4.30 p. m., 40.4®. 

April 6: Inflamed condition of the mouth appears to have become more marked; 
drooling is excessive;’ odor marked. Ate nothing yesterday. . Weighs 9.8 
kilograms. Temperature at 10 a. m., 40.3®; at 4.30 p. m., 40.5®. 

April 7: Condition of the buccal mucosa has become worse. There is decided 
increase in the redness of the margin of the tongue, including a narrow strip 
(about 3 or 4 millimeters wide) of the dorsal aspect of the margin all the way 
around including the tip; marked drooling of blood-tinged secretion. Buccal 
odor extremely foul. Has eaten nothing In 72 hours. Temperature at 10 
a. m., 40.1®; at 4.35 p. m., 39.4®. 

April 8: General condition and mouth symptoms seem worse this morning. 

Not eating. Temperature at 11 a. m., 36.6®. 

April 9: Found dead about midnight last night. 

Necropsy . — An apparently well-nourished fox terrior bitch. 

The fur of the legs, tail, and sides extensively soiled with saliva. Marked 
fetid odor about the mouth. Both eyes sunken. Subcutaneous fat abundant. 

The mucosa of the lips, gums, floor of the mouth, of all of the tongue except a 
median strip of the anterior portion of the dorsal surface, of the pharynx, posterior 
portion of the naso-pharynx; of the larynx, including the glottis and epiglottis 
and of the soft palate is intensely inflamed and necrotic, with a dirty yellowish 
slimy layer of necrotic mucosa throughout most of these parts. 

The left lung appears normal; the right shows areas ol hypostatic congestion 
in portions of all three lobes. The trachea and larger bronchi seem normal. 
The pericardium and heart are apparently normal. 

The liver, pancreas, and kidneys seem normal. The spleen is perhaps smaller 
than normal; the central portion is, p^haps, idighHy contracted. There are 
many irregular dark-blue patches scattered throughout. 
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Tbrn it tajootloa of the mucoM of the lower portion of the esophagus 
paiiiookucly near flio CMurdiao cnifioe* 

The stosoaoh contains a email amount of bile-stained muous. The mucosa 
is lUidrtly injected near the pylorue and along the greater curvature. 

The small intestine contains a small quantity of yellowish diimy mucus in 
places tinged with blood. Al<mg about 3 inches of its length at about the junc- 
tiim of the upper and middle thirds tlmro are scattered some punctate hemor- 
ihages. There are diffuse submucous hetnorrhages in the upper portion with 
hme and there circumscribed areas with apparently a beginning necrosis. 

The colon contains a small amount of soft, blood-stained feces. The mucosa 
of the upper portion, including the cecum, is injected, poesibly with ffne sub* 
mucous hemorrhages. 

The rectum is partly filled with semisolid feces. There is slight congestion 
of the mucosa near the anal orifice. 

The urinary bladder is contracted with the mucosa of the fundus slightly 
injected. 

Genitalia, apparentiiy normal. 

Dog 7, — Male. Acquired December 29,*' 1922. 

January 16, 1923: In good condition; weighs 16.8 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 83. 

January 20: Begins test diet No. 34. 

February 9: Eating well. Weighs 18.4 kilograms. 

March 9: Nothing notable. Weighs 19.1 kilograms. 

March 23: Food consumption has been considerably diminished during the past 
week. Weighs 19.7 kilograms. 

March 29: Food consumption has continued at a reduced though irregular rate. 
There is some salivation present this morning. Tlie mucosa of the mouth is 
generally flushed, with marked reddening of that portion of the mucosa of the 
upper lip that is in opposition to the gum. This reddened area is clearly 
delimited from the rest of the mucosa of the lip. The mucosa of the soft palate 
also is notably reddened. A foul buccal odor is present. The nose is moist 
and there is slight lachrymation. 

March 30: The animal appears decidedly weaker than yesterday; disinclined to 
get up on feet. Eyes arc moist; the conjuiictivae are reddened. A slight 
watery nasal discharge is present. There is pronounced drooling of ropy 
saliva. The lower lip at the angles sags so that the reddened margin is exposed 
and permits the stringy buccal secretion to flow out. The mouth is more 
inflamed. The margin and base of the tongue are inflamed but the dorsal 
surface is not appreciably altered. The anterior portion of the scrotal akin 
shows a slight reddening and bran-like desquamation. At 6.20 p. m. given 
10 grams of Seidell's activated solid in a bolus of graham flour, cornstarch, 
and cottonseed oil. At 10.10 p, m. given a second bolus containing approxi- 
mately 15 grams of Seidell's activated solid. Weighs 18.1 kilograms. Tem- 
perature at 10 a. m., 39,9®; at 9.36 p. m., 40.7®. 

March 81: Has hiccough this morning. Is drooling copiously. Buccal odor is 
very foul. Has eaten little or nothing during the past tipee days. Given 
about 200 cubic centimeters of milk by^drench. Temperature at 12 m., 40.2®; 
at 8.30 p. m,, 40.7®. 

April 1* Appears considerably weaker. Ate nothing yesterday other than the 
milk given by drench. Buccal mucosa is more necrotic. The scrotum con- 
tinues to show desquamation with the anterior and. anterolateral margins of 
the affeuted area well defined. Had a diarrheal stool last night. Tempera- 
ture at 10 a. 39.8®; at 6 p. m., 39.5®. 

April 2: Found dead this morning. 
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Necropsy , — A large, seemingly well nourished male* Eigor estabUsh^d* 
The fur about the mouth is soiled, apparently with buccal secretion; is a 
foul odor from the mouth. SclCrao are markedly injected* The aiidtetior pliH 
of the scrotum shows an area of erythema and desquamation which is sharply 
delimited anteriorly. 

A Considerable subcutaneous fat layer is present. 

The mucosa of the upper lip shows evidence of severe inflammation; irregular 
areas have undergone a necrotic process which gives the appearance of a false 
membrane. A similar process has aflected the mucosa of the lower lip, of the 
cheeks, of the margin, under surface and posterior portion of the dorsum of the 
tongue, of the soft palate, of the pharynx, naso-pharynx, lai^nx, glottis, hnd 
epiglottis. 

There arc fine subpleural ecchymoses below the fourth intercostal fipace. The 
left lung is collapsed and sho\^s small areas of hypostatic congestion and con- 
solidation near the margin of the lo^er lobe. 

The upi)er lobe of the right lung seems normal. The middle lobe of this lung 
is consolidated and there arc small areas of consolidation in the lower lobe. 
Section of the consolidated areas shows small grayish patches. 

The pericardium shows fine capillary hemorrhages. The epicardium shows 
similar hemorrhages hich appear most marked over the interventricular groove 
and coronary areas. 

A rather large quantity of fat is present in the omentum. There are to be 
observed \ery fine subscrous hemoriliages scattered throughout the length of the 
intestine. * 

The liver is about of normal size and is perhaps slightly congested. The 
kidneys and spleen seem normal. The pancreas presents a suggestion of very 
fine capillary ccchyniosis. 

The esophagus appears normal. The vessels of the stomach are injected with 
what seem to be fine subscrous hemorrhages. The mucosa is markedly con- 
gested particularly in the pylOric region. The organ contains a small amount of 
dark green, foul smelling liquid. 

Along the middle portion of the small intestine there are scattered small sub- 
mucous hemorrhages which are more marked in the upper part. 

The juucosa of the cecum seems slightly injected; whip worms are present. 
The large gut is practically empty; its mucosa is injected throughout with numer- 
ous fine capillary hemorrhages'. 

The urinary bladder is contracted. It contains a small amount of urine. 
There is considerable injection of the mucosa of the fundu*i. 

Testes are apparently normal. 

Thus, in from 51 to 73 days after beginning the test, all five animals 
developed a condition which, certain variations aside, had the same 
outstanding characters in each. Four of the dogsdied; onerecovered. 

The animals, when sick or at postmortem, or both, were also seen 
by Drs. Leigh T. Giltner and Jacob E. Shillinger of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
by Dr. M. R. Blacks tock, veterinarian, of Spartanburg, S. C. All 
agreed with us that the condition presented was clinically indis- 
tinguishable from that occurring spontaneously in dogs and known to 
American veterinarians as black tongue. 

Athough the study which may be said to have been initiated by 
the foregoing experiment has been Carried on steadily ever since, nearly 
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four years elapsed before experiment 1, as such, was actually repeated. 
In its repetition it was foimd convenient to construct the test diet on 
a 2,400 instead of the original 1,620 calorie basis, and to use a com 
meal of a slightly different character. The test diet was therefore 
given a different serial number, namely No. 288. (Table 3.) The 
essential details of the experiment as repeated are set forth in the 
following: 

EXPERIMENT 2 ^ 

The methods of caring for, feeding, and observing the test animals 
were essentially the same as described under experiment 1. Five 
dogs, numbered 38, 44, 50, 93, and 97, were the test animals. The 
effect of this feeding is presented in the following for each of the 
animals: 

Dog 38, — Male. Was one of a litter whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. 
Served in various experiments (see experiment 3) and suffered several attacks of 
experimental black tongue,® the latest beginning July 19, 1924. On stock diet 
No. 156 (Table 4) from March 15, 1927, to April 6, 1927. 

April 6, 1927: In good condition; weighs 11.5 kilograms. Begins experimental 
diet No. 288. 

May 3, 1927: Food consumption has been excellent; weighs 12 kilograms. 

May 7: Food consumption has continued excellent. Presents a distinctly 
reddened baud or streak about 2 millimeters wide and about 1 centimeter long 
on the mucosa of the upper lip on each side in the region of the molar teeth. 
On the right side there is also a reddened irregular circular patch opposite the 
canine teeth. 

May 8: The reddened streaks on the mucosa of the posterior part of the upper 
lip of each side have extended forward appreciably. The mucosa of the floor of 
the mouth is slightly injected. Mouth is otheru'se about as yesterday. 
Temperature at 10 a. m., 37.7°. 

May 9: The mucosa of the upper lip presents, on the right side, a row of three 
well-marked and vividly red patches, the middle one of which is opposite the 
canine teeth ; on the left side it likewise presents a row of three reddened patches 
but these are not so sharply outlined nor so bright as those on the right side. 
The mucosa of the floor is definitely injected. Temperature at 10.20 a. m., 
39.2°. 

May 10: The mucosa of the right side of the upper lip continues about as yester- 
day except that the posterior one of the reddened patches has elongated some- 
what and is now continuous with a reddening of the mucosa of the cheek. The 
reddened patches on the left side of the upper lip are less distinct than yesterday 
except the posterior one, which has likewise elongated and become continuous, 
with a flushing of the mucosa of the corresponding cheek. The mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth continues injected and the anterior faucial pillars have 
become somewhat reddened. Food consumption continues excellent; weight 
is 12.2 kilograms. Temperature at 10.32 a. m., 38.9°. 

May 11: Mouth appears about as it did j^esterday. Temperature at 10.10 a. m., 
38.8°. 


* By Joseph Qoldberger and L. M. Rogers. 

' This designation of the experimental disease is heare used as a matter of convenience and without preju- 
dice to the question of its identity with tho spontaiuous disease of this name, presently to be considered. 
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May 14: The red patches on the mucosa of the upper Up tend to coajcfsce and to 
form a band on both sides. The floor of the mouth continues injected. Food 
consumption was excellent until yesterday when for the first time in fully a 
month a portion of the daily allowance w'as left. Temperature at 10 a. m., 
38.4°. 

May 15: The mucosa of the upper lip on each side now presents a bright red 
band extending from the cheeks forward to the median lino. The cheeks, 
. anterior pillars, and floor of the mouth have become notably more red. There 
are present small areas of superficial necrotic membrane within the reddened 
areas on the mucosa of the upper lip; the mucosa of each cheek is fairly well 
covered with a similar membraneous film. Ate less than half of the food 
allowance yesterday. Temperature at 9.30 a. m., 39.7°. 

May 16: Mouth lesions are about as yesterday but seemingly not so vividly 
red. The margins of the tongue are reddened and necrotic. There is some 
salivation and a foul buccal odor is present. Ate nothing yesterday. Tem- 
perature at 9.35 a. m., 40.4°; at 2.30 p. m., 40.5°. 

May 17: Contiition of the mouth is about as yesterday. Not eating. Weighs 

10.8 kilograms. Temperature at 8.50 a. m., 41°; at 3.15 p. m. 40.8°. 

May 18: Inflamed and necrotic condition of mucosa of lip and mouth is, if 
an 3 rthing, more pronounced. Salivation is more pronounced. Seems de- 
pressed and weak. Wlicn taking the morning temperature the bulb of the 
thermometer was soiled with thin, brownish feces. At 5 p. m. vomited a 
moderate amount of thin mucoid fluid. Not eating. Temperature at 9.15 
a. m., 41°; at 2.55 p. m 41.6°; at 5 p. m., 41.2°. 

May 19: Found dead this morning. * 

Netropfty , — A seemingly well-nourished animal with a moderate layer of sub- 
cutaneous fat and a fair amount of omental and perirenal fat. 

The mouth is as observed during life, but the affected mucosa appears here 
and there of a dark blue lint. 

The esophagus pre^nts nothing of note. There is some injection of the gastric 
mucosa near the pylorus. The small intestine contains some yellowish brown 
mucous and two or three hookworms. The large intestine presents nothing of 
special note; the distal i)ortion contains some semisolid feces. 

The liver, pancreas, spleen, and kidneys present nothing of note. 

The pleural cavities appear normal. The lungs are crepitant, but the right 
middle lobe and the lower anterior portion of the left upper lobe each presents a 
dark blue patch of congestion. 

The heart and pericardium present nothing of note. 

Dog 44- — Male. Was one of litter whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. 
Served in various experiments and suffered several attacks of experimental 
black tongue, the latest beginning February 4, 1926. On stock diet No. 156 
(Table 4) from March 15, 1927, to April 6, 1927. 

April 6, 1927: In good condition; weighs 11.8 kilograms. Begins experimental 
diet No. 288. 

May 27 : Food consumption has been excellent. On the ventral as]:>ect of the 
scrotum there is present at about the center an irregular erythematous patch 
about 2 centimeters in diameter; to the right of this is present another similar 
but smaller patch. 

May 29: The smaller scrotal patch of erythema has faded out while the larger 
has paled somewhat. 

May 30: Scrotal erythema has not notably changed. 

May 31: Has continued to eat well. Weight has oscillated between 11.4 and 

11.8 kilograms. 
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June 1: The scrotal erythematous patch seems to have faded at the center and 
to have extended somewhat peripherally so that there is now present an 
irregular ringlike band, the band being about 1 centimeter in width. 

June 3; The scrotal erythema is again in the form of an irregularly circular 
patch, the center of the ring having become reddened. The affected skin is 
dry, with some accumulation of a dried material, possibly of serous exudate. 

June 5: Scrotal lesion less red and there is a beginning exfoliation of large flakes. 

June 7: Periphery of scrotal lesion is again reddened; desquamation is in prog- 
ress. 

June 10: Scrotal lesion is much less red; desquamation is nearly completed 
except for a few adhering tabs at the periphery of the lesion. 

June 12: Scrotal lesion persists without notable change. 

June 13: Scrotal lesion not so red as yesterday. 

June 14: Area involved by scrotal lesion has extended and is more red than yes- 
terday. 

June 17: Scrotal lesion continues red; there is some desquamation. 

Juno 19: Desquamation of scrotal lesion continues and is in large flakes. 

June 23: Scrotal lesion not quite so red as^it has been during the past few days, 
but some redness and desquamation continue in evidence. 

June 24: Nearly the entire ventral aspect of the scrotum has become more dif- 
fusely reddened. The lesion is sharply delimited. The erythema is more 
marked at the periphery and there are present some adhering desquamative 
flakes at points near to or at the periphery. 

June 25: The scrotal erythema is less diffuse. Here and there at the periphery 
of the lesion there are adherent, yellowish flakes, or scales, on an erythematous 
background. 

June 27: The scrotal lesion is less red than it was two or three days ago. Des- 
quamation has increased. Food consumption has been consistently excellent 
and the weight has been well maintained. 

June 30: The scrotal lesion is covered by a brownish yellow epidermal layer that 
is readily pulled off exposing a glistening new skin beneath. Tabs tend to 
adhere along the periphery. 

July 4: The scrotal lesion presents the appearance of a fairly diffuse reddening 
affecting almost all of the scrotal surface. The erythema is fairly sharply 
outlined, but the limits are not clearly perceptible caudally and at the sides 
on account of the fur. 

J uly 5 : The scrotum is reddened, dry, and rough. There is some scaling especially 
about the margins of the reddened area. 

July 8: The scrotum is desquamating in flakes. 

July 11: The scrotum is practically normal again. 

July 13: The scrotum presents an erythematous mottling. 

July 14: Area of scrotal erythema is more extensive. 

July 17: The caudal half of the scrotum is erythematous, but the central portion 
of the affected area presents a yellowish appearance which is found to be due 
to an epidermal layer that peels off. Presumably this is an exfoliation follow- 
ing an antecedent erythema. Beneath this exfoliating membrane the skin is 
pale and glistening. Thus the erythema forms a roughly -encircling mottled 
band about the central exfoliating area.« 

July 19: The irregular ring-like erythematous band is more red. Anteriorly it 
presents several eroded patches. 

July 20: The entire caudal half of the scrotum is diffusely reddened. There are 
several large yellowish epidermal flakes attached along the anterior margin 
of the lesion. The erosions noted yesterday are dry and covered with yellow- 
ish crusts. Continues to eat well; weight continues to be well maintained. 
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July 21: Scrotal erytbciua less marked; desquamation continues. 

July 22: Scrotum seems again of about the normal color but large, dry, yellowish 
flakes still adhere along the periphery. 

July 26: Scrotum continues to desquamate and presents freshly reddemed patches 
at about its center. Food consumption continues excellent. Weighs 12.2 
kilograms. 

July 27: The scrotal skin is a mottled red. There is only a little desquamation 
and that at the periphery of the lesion. 

July 29: The patchy erythema of the scrotum has become more pronounced. 

August 1: The scrotum again is desquamating in large flakes but redness has 
markedly lessened. Opposite each canine tooth the mucosa of the upper lip 
presents a suspicious faintly reddened patch. 

On July 27, for the first time since the beginning of the experiment, left 
some (about one-fifth) of the daily ration; on July 29 refused all food; on 
July 31 again left a small portion of the daily ration. 

August 2: On each side of the upper lip there is now a row of small discrete 
reddened patches. The floor of the mouth is slightly injected. The scrotum 
is about normal. Weighs 11.8 kilograms. Temperature at 3 p. m., 39°. 

August 3 : Erythematous patches on the upper lip arc brigliter. Floor of mouth 
is more red. Temperature* at 10 a. m., 39°; at 3 p. m., 39°. 

August 5: Erythematous patches on upper lip have faded somewdiat. Tem- 
perature at 9.20 a. m., 38.6°; at 3 p. m., 38.6°. 

August 6: The mucosa of the upper lip again presc. a row of reddened patches 
on each side. The floor of the mouth is about normal in appearance. I^eft 
eye presents a conjunctivitis with considerable lachrymation. Scrotum is 
about normal. 

August 8: Excej)t for a small reddened patch on each side of the upper lip, 
posteriorly, the mouth is again about normal. The left eye is still watering. 

August 10: Tlie ventral aspect of the scrotum again presents an irregular red- 
dened patch. Mouth practically normal in appearance. Left eye is watering. 

August 13: The erythema of the scrotum is well marked and has extended 
peripherally so that it involves all but the most anterior portion of the scrotum. 
The left eye is still lachrymating. 

Augtist 14: The scrotal lesion is about as noted yobterday except that scattered 
about within the affected area are small yellowish patches. lias eaten well 
since the first of the month. 

August 16: Mild conjunctivitis of left eye persists. Tlic affected scrotal skin 
appears dry and stiff. 

August 18: Scrotal erythema is less marked. 

August 19: Scrotal lesion presents a flaky desquamation. 

August 20: Both eyes are watering. The scrotal lesion is desquamating. The 
new underlying skin thus exposed is a mottled red. 

August 21: The scrotal lesion has adherent flakes at the peripliery. Tlie newly 
exposed skin is red and presents a number of scattered yellowish, superficially 
necrotic-looking patches. 

August 23: Scrotal lesion is not so red; the scattered necrotic patches seem more 
extensive. Not eating so well; has refused some food on 5 of the past 10 days. 
Weight is well maintained. 

August 25: *Scrotum of normal color except for some crusts at the sites of super- 
ficial necrosis; still some adhering tabs along periphery of the lesion. 

August 27; Eyes arc less watery; scrotum is healing. 

August 30: Scrotum is about normal; eyes continue to watery left some food 
once during past week. Weighs 12 kilograms. 
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September 1: On the mucosa of the upper lip there is present on each side a 
sharply outlined reddened band extending from the median line back to the 
cheeks. The width of the bands is not uniform throughout. The mucosa 
of the checks and the anterior pillars is slightly flushed. The floor of the 
mouth is reddened. 

Has eaten all of the daily ration offered during tlie past five days. Eyes 
are still watering. A portion of the left half of the scrotum is slightly mottled 
red. 

September 3: Mouth is not so red. The erythematous mottling of the left side 
of the scrotum is more pronounced and more extensive. 

September 4; Mouth is again about normal in appearance. Eyes continue to 
water. Scrotal lesion is perhaps less bright. 

September 5; The affected scrotal skin has acquired a parch inent-like, smooth, 
yellowish brown apjiearance. 

September 8: Eyes continue to water. Erythema of scrotum is more extensive. 

September 9: The mucosa of the upper lip presents on botli sides a faint but 
definite erythematous band. Eyes are watering and there is slight photo- 
phobia. Scrotal lesion continues as already noted. 

September 10: Erythematous bands on the upper lip arc quite bright and sharply 
outlined. They extend from the median line back to the checks which are 
slightly flushed The m ico&a of the floor of the mouth is slightly injected. 
The affected scrotal skin has a glazed appearance. There is a desquamation 
beginning over the patches recorded a few days ago as having become pig- 
mented. Along the i)criphery of the lesion the erythema forms a fairly definite 
more deeply red encircling zone or band. 

September 1 1 : The erythematous bands on upper lip have faded to a considerable 
degree especially on the right side. The cheeks and floor of the mouth arc 
about normal. Eyes and scrotal lesion not notably changed. 

September 13: Mouth is about normal again. The eyes are watering. Very 
nearly all of the erythematous area of the scrotum has become more or less 
keratosed and some of its seems pigmented a browni^di yellow; desquamation 
is pronounced. The scrotal lesion has all the wxll-rccognized characters of a 
pellagrous dermatitis, including a narrow zone of a more pronounced erythema 
at the periphery of the lesion. 

September 16: The erythema of the scrotal lesion has nearly completely faded; 
the desquamation of a flaky character has made considerable progress, leaving 
a shiny new skin. 

September 19: Eyes continue watery as already repeatedly noted. Desquama- 
tion of scrotal lesion has made further advance. 

September 20: During the past two weeks has with increasing frequency left 
some food unconsumed. Weight is 12.1 kilograms and has, thus, been w^ell 
maintained. 

September 22: The mucosa of the upper lip on each side presents a faint but 
definite, unevenly reddened band. Eyes arc watery. The scrotal lesion 
presents some peripherally adhering tabs. 

SciHember 23 : The erythematous bands on the upper lip are more definite. 

September 24: The erythematous bands on the upper lip are bright and well 
marked. Mucosa of the cheeks is slightly flushed. The vessels of the mucosa 
of the floor arc engorged. The margins of the tongue, on each side, just back 
of the tip, are reddened. The scrotal lesion still presents adherent exfoliating 
epidermal tabs. 

September 25: The bands on the upper lip have faded to a very considerable 
degree. The mucosa of the cheeks is about normal. The floor of the mouth, 
the scrotum, and the eyes continue about as last noted. 
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September 27 : Erythematous bands have reappeared ou the upper Hp. Oa tbe 
right side of this lip at about the angle of the mouth there is present a patch 
of supei^ial necrosis of the mucosa. On the left side there are several small 
necrotic patches at about the center of the erythematous band. The floor of 
the mouth is reddened; the cheeks and anterior pillars are flushed. The left 
eye is reddened and watery. During the past week some food has boMi left 
on all but one of the days. Weight is 11.9 kilograms. Temperature at 10.30 
a. m., 39.1®. 

September 30: The bands on the mucosa of the upper lip are wider and a deeper 
red. The mucosa of the cheeks presents patches of necrosis. The margins 
and the tip of the tongue are more red. There is slight salivation and a foul 
buccal odor is present, are watery. Scrotum is negative. 

October 1: Food consumption has diminished further. Temperature at 2 p. m., 
39.3®. 

October 2: The patchy superficial necrosis of affected areas on lip, cheeks, and 
floor of the mouth is more pronounced. Salivation lias increased. Temiiera- 
ture at 9.30 a. m., 39.6®. 

October 3: Necrotic process affecting the mucosa of the mouth is still more 
marked and a pseudo membrane is forming; the lesions are perhaps less red. 
Has eaten very little during the past 48 hours. Temperature at 10 a. m., 
40.8®. 

October 4: Food consumption has diminished progressively during the past 
week. Ate almost nothing yesterday. Weighs 10.4 kilograms. Tempera- 
ture at 9.45 a. m,, 40.1®. 

October 5: Mouth is necrotic and foul. Lips arc stained with a yellowish fluid, 
probably vomitus. Ate nothing in past 24 hours. Ljing quietly in kennel. 
Temperature at 11 a. m., 30°. 

October 6: Died sometime during the night. 

Necropsy. — (Partial). A seemingly well-nourished animal with good layer of 
subcutaneous fat. Inspection of thoracic and abdominal organs shows no gross 
inflammatoiy process. 

Dog 50, — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. Served in various experi- 
ments and suffered several attacks of exiHsrimental black tongue, the latest 
beginning March 16, 1926. On stock diet No. 156 (Table 4) from March 15, 
1927, to April 6, 1927, 

April 6, 1927: In good condition, weighs 12.9 kilograms. Begins experimental 
diet No. 288. 

April 19: Some food left well nigh daily during the first week of the test diet. 
Has eaten all food offered daily during past five days. Weight is 12.8 kilo- 
grams. 

May 3: Food consumption has been irregular during the past week. Weight 
12.6 kilograms. 

May 8; Presents a slight reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 

May 9: Mouth appears normal. 

May 16: Mucosa of the floor of the mouth is probably slightly reddened. 

May 17: During the past two weeks some food has been left five times. Weight 
is 12.5 kilograms. 

May 18: The mucosa of the tipper lip presents a row of erythematous patches on 
each side. The floor of the mouth is distinctly reddened. 

May 19: Each side of the upper lip presents a well marked reddened band 
extended from the median line back to tho checks, the mucosa of w^hich is 
flushed. The floor of the mouth is distinctly injected. Has been leaving some 
food dally during the past three days. Temperature at 9 a. m., 37.6®; at 3 
p. m., 37.6®. 
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May 20: Mouth ia about as noted yesterday except that the anterior faucial 
pillars are injected. Temperature at 11 a. m., 39.1® 

May 21 ; The bands on the upper lip are but little changed, if anything they are 
less bright. There appears to be some superficial necrosis over the central 
portion of the mucosa of the cheeks. Mucosa of the floor of the mouth less 
red. Temperature at 9.40 a. m., 38.6°. 

May 22: The bands on the mucosa of the upper lip have well nigh completely 
^*ided as such, but there are present on each side within the previously affected 
art a a row of three or four reddened patches which are particularly marked on 
the left side. Mucosa of the cheeks continues flushed. Temperature at 10 
a. m., 39.5°. 

May 23: Mouth lesions appear much as they did yesterday except that the 
reddened patches on the upper lip seem more marked. There is present a 
foul buccal odor. Ate nothing yesterday. Temperature at 10 a. m., 39.2°. 

May 24:. The reddened patches on the upper lip have increased in dimensions 
and now present small areas of superficial necrosis. Otherwise mouth lesions 
are unchanged. Has taken no food in 48 hours. Weight is 11.4 kilograms. 
Temperature at 10.45 a. m., 39°. 

May 25: The reddened patches on the upper lip have coalesced to form a con- 
tinuous band on each side. There is some superficial necrosis within the area 
of the lesion on the left sid^ of the upper lip. The mucosa of the cheeks, of the 
anterior faucial pillars and of the floor of the mouth is bright red. There is 
some superficial necrosis of the mucosa of the cheeks. Temperature at 9.50 
a. m., 38.5°. 

Discontinues test diet and begins stock diet No. 156. (Table 4.) 

May 28: Affected areas of mucosa of mouth less red; some necrotic patches 
still in evidence but apparently healing. Has eaten all food offered since 
the change in diet on May 25. 

May 31: Except for a little residual reddening on lips and checks, the mouth is 
about normal in appearance. Continues to eat well. Weighs 12.4 kilograms. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 93. — Male. Acquired November 5, 1925. Served in a previous experi- 
ment, but has never while under observation presented recognizable evidence of 

black tongue. On stock diet No. 150 (Table 4) from March 15 to April 6, 1927. 

April G, 1927: In good condition; weiglis 14.1 kilograms. Begins test diet No. 
288. 

April 19: Has left some food three times since beginning this test; weighs 13.9 
kilograms. 

May 3: During past two wrecks has left some food six times; weighs 13.1 kilo- 
grams. 

May 17: Food consumption during the past two wxeks has been much reduced; 
weighs 11.8 kilograms. 

May 31: Food consumption has continued on a much reduced plane; weighs 
11.3 kilograms. 

June 7: Food consumption during the past week has been much improved; 
weighs 11.3 kilograms. 

June 8: Has eaten all food offered daily during the past four days. ‘ Tliis morning 
there is present a slight but suspicious injcctlbn of the musosa of the floor of the 
mouth. 

June 9: Eating well. Floor of mouth is perhaps not so red as yesterday. 

June 10: Eating well. Mouth appears normal. 

June 14: Has been eating well during the past 10 days; \^eighs 11.9 kilograms. 

June 28: Has continued to eat fairly well, although some food was left twice 
during the past two weeks; w’cighs 12.2 kilograms. 
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July 12: Has continued to gain in weight although there has been some decline 
in food consumption. Weighs 12.4 kilograms. 

July 16: Floor of the mouth is slightly reddened. 

July 17: Floor of the mouth is more definitely reddened. There is also some 
reddening of the anterior faucial pillars. Food consumption is considerably 
reduced. 

July 18: In addition to the reddening of the floor of the mouth and of the fauces 
there is present an irregular, faintly red patch on each side of the upper Up 
opposite tlie canines. 

July 19: Tiicre is present a faint but definitely reddened band on mucosa of the 
upper lip on each side. The appearance of the floor and the fauces is about as 
noted yesterday. There has been a doubt for several days as to the normality 
of the scrotum. This morning the caudal half is reddened, the erythema 
being particularly pronounced and sharply limited along the caudal limit of the 
affected area. Food consumption has become much reduced; i^eighb 12 
kilogranib. 

July 20: Mouth lesions are about as they were yesterday. Central portion of 
the ventral aspect of the <<crotiim is desquamating while posteriorly the red- 
dened area is less bright tlian it was yesterdav. Ate nothing yesterday. 

July 21: The bands on the upper lip have become brighter and the mucosa of 
the cheeks and anteiior faucial pillars has become more red. Appearance 
of the floor of the mouth not notably altered. Scrotal er\thcma has about 
disappeared; desquamation continues. Not eati .e; 

July 22: Presents a moderate spastic paraplegia this morning. Is found down 
in the kennel, but when raised is able to stand and walk with a stiff tiptew' 
sort of gait. After walking about a minute and after such handling as was 
needed for an examination of the mouth, etc., a convulsion developod. The 
convulsion w^as of a clonic type witli marked retraction of the head. Follow- 
ing the convulsion, which may have lasted a minute, the animal seemed 
dazed and irritable. This condition rapidly subsided and the animal was 
able to walk back to lin tennel. The convulsion was quite like that of pol>- 
neuritis. The mouth lesions seem much less rod. 

As a possible check on the nature of the spasticity and the convulsion, the 
dog is given 12 grams of an antineuritic preparation in capsules. 

July 23: Tlie spastic condition noted yesterday continues little if at all changed. 
On walking there is ttie same stiff tiptoe gait. In addition there appears to 
be some lameness present in the right front leg. No further convulsions 
have been observed or elicited. 

The bands on the upper hj) and the redness of the fauces arc slightly more 
pronounced. 

Again given 12 grams of the antineuiitir preparation in capsules. Has 
refused all food during the past four days. Tcmpcratiii’c at 9.30 a. m., 37.8®. 

July 2t: Found this morning drooling a bloody secretion. The affected portion 
of the upper lip and the buccal mucosa are covered W’ith a thick gelatinous 
pseudomcrnbnuie. No evidence of spasticity or lameness. The antineuritic 
preparation is discontinued and a dose of a commercial dried aqueous extract 
of yea4 (yeast vitamin powder, Harris) is administe^M. Has taken no food 
in five days. Temperature at 9.30 a. m., 38.8®. 

July 25: At 9.30 a. m. found lying down, but is able to get up and seems to 
wralk noimally. Drooling of bloody saliva continues. Upper lip and checks 
are bright red with eroded, ulcerated areas but the pseudomembrane has 
largely cleared up. Uiven another dose of the yeast extract. Temperature, 
36. 6® — 3 p. m.: Has had a copious thin browm how^l movement since this 
morning. Temperature, 36.6®. 
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July 36: Found dead this morning. 

Necropsy , — Fur is soiled. Rigor mortis is marked. There is a considerable 
layer of subcutaneous fat. 

The larynx, except for slight injection of the epiglottis, is normal. The trachea 
is normal. 

Lungs and heart are apparently normal. 

The mocosa of the upper lip is bluish-gray in color and is eroded slightly. 
The tongue is dark but the mucosa is intact. The mucosa of the floor of the 
mouth is intact. 

The esophagus is normal. The stomach contains a yellowish fluid; the mucosa 
is normal. 

The upper half of the small intestine contains some yellowish fluid; the lower 
half is empty. The mucosa of the small gut appears normal. 

The large intestine contains a semiliquid grayish brown material. The 
mucosa is. apparently normal. The rectum is normal. 

The urinary bladder is distended; the mucosa is normal. 

The spleen, liver, pancreas, and kidneys arc apparently normal. 

Dog 97. — Male. Acquired January 18, 1926, when about 9 weeks old. Served 
in a previous experiment but has presented no recognizable evidence of black 
tongue. On stock diet No. 156 (Table 4) from March 15, 1927, to April 6, 1927. 
April 6, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.4 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 288. 

April 19: Food consumption has l>een uniformly excellent; weighs 10.4 kilograms. 
May 3: Has continued to eat well; weighs 10.2 kilograms. 

May 5: A small patch of injection is present at about the center of the floor of 
the mouth. 

May 7: The floor of the mouth shows sh'ghtly increased injection, particularly 
about its center. 

May 8: The floor of the mouth appears about as it did yesterday. On the mucosa 
of the Wt side of the upper lip opposite the canines there is a well-marked, 
reddened, roughly circular patch about 1 centimeter ii. diameter; at th^ corre- 
sponding site on the right side there is a similar but faint patch. 

May 9: Each side of the upper lip now presents a reddened patch opposite the 
canines. On the loft side there is an additional patch anterior to the canines. 
The floor of the mouth continues injected. Food consumption has continued 
excellent. 

May 10: On oacli side of the upper lip there is now present a large reddened 
patch opposite the canines. Anterior to this there is a similar but smaller 
patch and i)ostorior thereto there is a reddened streak which merges in a 
reddening of the mucosa of the cheeks. The anterior faucial pillars as well as 
the floor of the mouth arc injected. Buccal odor is slightly foul. Left some 
food yesterday, the first time since beginning the test diet. Weighs 10.2 
kilograms. Temperature at 10.30 a. m., 39®. 

May 11: The reddened patches on the lip have increased in size and are covered 
with a necrotic film. The mucosa of the cheeks is likewise covered with a 
necrotic film. The anterior faucial pillars are more markedly reddened. The 
foul buccal odor is more marked. Temperature at 10 a. m., 39.8®. 

May 12: The mucosa of each side of the upper lip now presents a continuous 
reddened band extending from the cheeks forward. This band presents 
irregular patches of necrotic membrane. The mucosa of the cheeks, anterior 
faucial pillars, and the floor of the mouth is vividly red. ^ The mucosa of both 
checks is covered with a gelatinous membrane and the floor of the mouth 
presents patches of a similar gelatinous film. There is sonic salivation and 
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foul odor continues. Passed a thin brownish stool this morning. Refused 
all food yesterday. Temperature at 10.30 a, m., 40,2®. 

May 13: Salivation (drooling) and foul buccal odor more pronounced. Inflamed 
condition of mouth if anything is more severe. Demeanor is notably subdued. 
Has taken no food in past two days. Temperature at 10.40 a. m., 40.2®; at 3 
p. m., 40.5°. 

As the animal seems gravely ill and likely to die within the next 40 or 72 
hours and as it is desired to show it at a clinic prepared for the meeting of the 
American Medical Association, on May 15, treatment is this day begun with 
an aqueous extract of autoclaved yeast by drench in the hope that life may be 
sufficiently prolonged. 

May 14: The animal, normally very lively, is content to stay quiet in its kennel. 
The mouth lesions continue necrotic. Drooling continues. Has passed a 
copious thin brown stool. Given some of the aqueous extract of autoclaved 
yeast by drench and some by stomach tube. Temperature at 9.45 a. m., 
39.9°; at 3 p. m , 40 6®. 

May 15: Apathetic in flemeanor. Outer surface of jaw soiled with buccal secre- 
tion. The mucosa of the mouth seems generally less red and more clean, the 
ulcerated patches on the upper lip standing out very conspicuously. Given 
about 200 cubic centimeters of the aqueous extract of autoclaved yeast by tube 
at 9 a. m. A second portion of 200 cubic centimeters given by tube at 10.30 
a. m. was vomited, together with what may have been left in the stomach of 
the first portion. Tomperaltire at 9.20 a. m., M®; at 3 p m , 39 1®. 

May 16: The mucosa of the upper lip and cheeks is less red and cleaner, though 
showing the scattered superficial ulceration. Margins of the fore iiart of tlie 
tongue are reddened. The tongue as a whole seems shrunken. The mucosa 
of the floor of the mouth continues red. The anterior faucial pillars are red 
but less so than a day or two ago. There is some blood-stained saliva on the 
lips. 

Given some aqueoud extract of autoclaved yeast in divided does by drench; 
vomited a portion. Has taken no food in the past five days. Temperature 
at 9.30 a. m., 40.1°; at 2.20 p. m., 39.6°. 

May 17: Found dead this morning 

Necropsy . — There is a moderate layer of subcutaneous fat; about a normal 
amount of omental and of perirenal fat. 

The dorsum of the tongue is of a dark-blue color. The margins of this organ, 
especially anteriorly, are ulcerated The mucosa of the upper lip is ulcerated 
as observed during life. Tlie floor of the mouth, the cheeks, fauces, and pharynx 
are involved in the inflammatory process. The lingual aspect of the epiglottis 
is reddened. 

The trachea appears normal. Both pleurae contain fluid with fresh adhesions 
on the right side. The right upper lobe of the lung presents three or four firm, 
dark nodules as of hemorrhagic thrombi. Heart and pericardium are normal. 
The liver, pancreas, spleen, and kidneys are normal. 

The upper part of the esophagus is injected. The pyloric portion of the gastric 
mucosa is injected. 

A tapeworm and some hookworms are present in the middle portion of the 
email gut. The lower half of the small gut presents submucous injection and a 
reddish mucus secretion over the mucosa suggesting the oozing of blood into the 
lumen. The upper part of the large gut appears as does the lower half of the 
small intestine. The mucosa of the lower part of the large gut shows longitudinal 
folds seemingly with submucous hemorrhages. 

Urinary bladder distended. 
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Consideriiig the first appearance of the month lesions as marldng 
the onset, we find that in from 30 to 117 days after beginning test 
diet No. 288 all five dogs developed a pathological condition which 
was indistinguishable from that shown by the dogs in experiment 1. 
Thus the result of experiment 2 was essentially identical with that 
of the experiment performed four years previously. 

In experiments 1 and 2 the test diet used was. as already stated, 
designed as a somewhat simplified representation of a tyi>o of diet 
observed in association with the occurrence of pellagra (4). We have 
also tested, by feeding the dog, the diet, or rather a slightly simplified 
replica of the diet, used by Goldberger and Wheeler in the feeding 
experiment in white male convicts carried out in 1915 at the Runldn 
prison farm of the Mississippi Penitentiary, with which they succeeded 
in producing pellagra in 5 of 11 volunteer human subjects (5). That 
test is briefly detailed in experiment 3. 

EXPERIMENT 3 

The methods employed in the care, feeding, and observation of the 
test animals were the same as in experiment 1. The cojuposition of 
the tost diet, No. 117, is shown in Table 5. Six dogs, numbered 9, 
33, 38, 42, 47, and 48, were used as the test animals. The effect of 
this feeding is shown in the following for each of the test animals: 

Dog 9. — Male. Acquired April 1, 192:^. Suffered an attack of experimental 
black tongue beginning 15, 1923. On stock di^^t No. 31C (Table 6) from 
May 28, 1923, to September 20, 1923. Weight September 18, 1923, 11.9 
kilograms^. 

September 20, 1923: In good condition. Begins experimental diet No. 117. 
September 23: Huh eaten none of the ted diet so far. 

September 25: Ate nearly all the food offered dav before yesterdax ; otlierwise 
has eaten none of the te^t diet Weigh& 11.5 kilograms. 

September 29: Has eaten an inercasing amount of the diet during the past lliree 
days. 

October 1 : Has eaten all the food offered during tlie past two da\ s. The muco'^a 
of the floor of the mouth is injected and there are patches of redness on the 
mucosa of both checks. 

The devclopnieni of these Ruspicious signs at the eiul of a iH'riod of 11 days 
during half of which none of the te*t diet was eaten sin^go'sls the desirabdily 
of reconditioning this dog and then repeating the oxiieiiuicntal to.st. Witli a 
view, at the same time, of accustoming this aiiimal to the test diet tlic lecon- 
ditioning will be attempted by supplementing diet No. 117 with soii'c ground 
fresh lean beef. Accordingly, 100 grains of lean beef aj*c stirred into the aay s 
allowance of the cooked diet. 

October 2: Ate all food offered yesterday; xfeighs 11 kilograms. The mucosa 
ol the floor of the mouth is quite red. The central portion of the mucosa of 
each ciieek is diffusely reddened. A bupplcment of 100 granib of fresh lean 
beef ib offered to-day. Temperature at 10 a. in. is 38.8*^. 

October 5: The mucosa of the mouth is distinctly Ic'^s red \han a day or two ago. 
Eating supplemented diet wtU. 
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October 6: The mucosa of the mouth is well-nigh normal in appearance. Has 
been eating well. Beginning to-day the allowance of fresh beef is reduced 
from 100 to 50 grams as a supplement to the daily allowance of 1,000 grams 
of cooked food into which it is stirred. 

October 23: Has been eating well; weighs 12.6 kilograms. 

November 6: Daily allowance of food was reduced by about 30 per cent be- 
ginning October 25. Has been eating well. Weighs 12.4 kilograms. Daily 
food allowance restored to previous level, beginning yesterday. Is in good 
condition. 

November 27 : Has been eating well. In excellent condition. Discontinues the 
beef supplement this day but continues diet No. 117, thus beginning a third 
feeding period. Weighs 12.7 kilograms. 

December 4: Food consumption much reduced since discontinuing the beef 
supplement. Weighs 12.4 kilograms. 

December 7: Food consumption during past three days has continued as a 
reduced rate. Mucosa of the floor of the mouth is suggestively injected. 

December 8: No notable change in appearance of the mouth. 

December 10: Injection of mucosa of the floor of the mouth is more definite 
and the mucosa of the cheeks is suspiciously flushed. 

December 12: No notable change in the appearance of the mouth. Has taken 
no food during past two days. 

December 14: Appearance of the mouth is unchanged. Ate a little food yes- 
terday. 

December 16: Mouth has returned to normal. 

December 17: Floor of mouth is again injected. 

December 18: Injection of floor of mouth is slightly more definite. Continues 
to take but small amounts of food. Weighs 11.5 kilograms. 

December 19: Injection of the floor of the mouth is still more definite. 

December 20: The injection of the floor of the mouth is now quite pronounced. 

December 21: The floof of the mouth is intensely reddened; the mucosa of both 
cheeks and that of the left side of the upper lip arc reddened. Food con- 
sumption continues small. 

December 22: Small reddened patches arc now present on the mucosa of the 
upper lip on each side. The mucosa of the floor and of the checks not notably 
changed in appearance. 

December 24: The mouth lesions are more pronounced. 

December 26: The mucosa of the flof)r of the mouth, of the soft palate, of the 
anterior faucial )3illars and checks is decidedly reddened. The mucosa of the 
upper lip presents a bright red patch opposite the left canine and another, 
less rod, on the opposite side. Has been eating considerably better during 
the past three days. Weighs 11.4 kilograms. 

December 29: Mouth lesions are more pronounced. There is now present a 
well-defined red band along the labio-gingival fold of the upper lip on both 
sides. Continues to eat moderately well. 

December 31: The appearance of the lip lesion is not notably cliangcd; the in- 
jection of the other parts of the mouth is less intense. 

January 2, 1924: Mouth presents no notable change. Food taking has con- 
tinued at a moderate rate. Weight continues at 11.4 kilograms. 

January 4: All mouth lesions have faded somewhat. 

January 5: Mouth lesions seem to have paled further. 

January 6: Condition of mouth seems unchanged. 

January 7: Mouth lesions seem brighter, especially those on the lip and cheeks. 

January 8: Reddening of the mucosa of the cheeks ajid soft palate has markedly 
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iftcreased. Food consumption is variable, nwxieratc to poor. Weighs 11 kilo- 
grams. 

January 9: The mouth lesions are more pronounced tliis morning. 

January 11: The Up lesion is less marked; the other mouth lesions appear un- 
changed. Begins a reconditioning diet, discontinuing diet No. 117. 

January 12: Slight general fading of all mouth lesions. Ate aU of the food 
offered yesterday. 

January 13: Mouth lesions have faded further. Eating all food offered. 

January 15: Mouth is practically normal in appearance. Further history not 
relevant. 

Dog SS, — Male. Acquired August 6, 1923. Served in a previous experiment 

and had an attack of experimental black tongue beginning August 28, 1923. 

On stock diet No. 34C (Table 6) from August 28 to September 20, 1923. Weight 

on September 18 was 13.9 kilograms. 

September 20, 1923: In good condition. Begins test dicl No. 117. 

September 25: Food consumption has fallen off rapidlv and markedly since 
beginning the test diet. Weighs 13.5 kilograms. 

October 1 : Has eaten little or nothing during the past five days. Looks dejected. 
Sclerotics and conjunctivae are slightly injected. Mucosa of the floor of the 
mouth is moderately injected. Buccal secretion is increased and quite ropy. 

The development of buccal lesions at the end of 11 days, during about one- 
half of which, as in the case of dog No. 9, little or none of diet No. 117 was 
eaten suggests the desirability of immediate reconditioning. The recondi- 
tioning will be attempted by supplementing diet No. 117 with ground fresh 
lean beef. Accordingly, this dog is offered 100 grams of fresh beef this day 
apart from the cooked food. 

October 2: Has had a very dark, soft bowel evacuation since last c\emng. Ate 
only about 25 grams of the fresh beef offered yesterday. This morning appe- 
tite seems to have returned, for lie eagerly takes offerings of fresh beef; twj 
offerings of 25 grams each were quickly bolted. Weighs 11.4 kilograms. 

Came w^alking out of kennel on tliree feet, not i . ing the left liind limb; 
after walking abo\it a bit began to use this limb but evidently tried to favor it. 

There is an eroded, bleeding area at the inner aspect of the right knee; 
at the outer aspect there are some irregular patches of superficial infection. 
The skin about the left knee is affected much as is that about the right knee. 
The skin of the inner aspect of the right thigh has long streaks of redness as 
if along lymphatics; that of the left thigh is patchily reddened. The skin 
about both elbow's presents irregular erythematous i^atches and inflamed 
areas about sites of superficial injection. 

The mucosa of the cheeks and of the anterior faucial pillars is moderately 
reddened. The floor of the mouth is markedly reddened The under surface 
of the tongue is affected but much less so tlian is the floor of the mouth. 

October 3: Eating the beef but none of diet No. 117. Had two dark, semi- 
watery stools d\iring the night. Appeals fairly li\ely this morning. There 
is no lameness in w'alking, but there seems to be some stiffness in the liind 
limbs. The mucosa of the cheeks and floor of the mouth about as yesterday. 
In addition there has developed a small reddened patch on the ‘mucosa of the 
upper lip in the region of the left canine t(^eth. The appearance of the skin 
of the knees, thighs, and elbows is much as it was yesterday. 

October 4: Quite alert and lively this morning. Had a vej-y small, dark, semi- 
liquid stool during the night. Condition of the mucosa of the mouth is about 
as it was yesterday. The er^'thematous patches noted' yesterday as present 
at the elbows have nearly completely faded; the other skin lesions are not 
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appreciably altered. Continues to eat the fresh beef offered, but refuses the 
other food, diet No. 117. Has passed some dark, liquid stools during the day. 

October 6: Is fairly lively. Some fresh beef was rubbed up with a portion of his 
cooked ration and offered yesterday afternoon. Has not eaten this. Seems 
to have an aversion to the cooked test diet. The floor of the mouth is less red. 
Diarrhea continues with dark, semi-solid stools. The condition of the skin 
about the knees has not undergone appreciable change, but that of the inner 
aspect of both thighs has improved very much. 

October 0: The condition of the floor of the mouth is not appreciably changed, 
but there has developed in the course of the past 36 to 48 hours two distinct 
broad, bandlike patches, one on each side of the mucosa of the upper lip in 
the canine tooth region. Ate the supplement of 100 grams of fresh beef but 
not any of the cooked food. Temperature at 9.40 a. m., 38;9®. 

October 7: The mucosa of the left cheek is quite definitely necrotic this morning; 
otherwise the mouth lesions are much as yesterday. Diarrhea continues. 
Ate the supplement of 150 grams of fresh beef yesterday. Temperature at 
9 a. m., 39®. 

October 8: The mouth Icasions arc distinctly improved. Diarrhea persists. 
Ate the 150 grams of fresh beef but none of the other food. Temperature at 
9 a. m., 38.8®. 

October 9: The mouth lesions arc decidedly improved. Bowel evacuations 
are less fluid. Ate a fair amount of the cooked food during the past 24 hours 
for the first time in 12 days. The beef waw stirred into the cooked food. 
Weighs 10.4 kilograms. * 

October 10: Mouth is well-nigh normal. Eating the cooked food with beef 
in it. Bowel evacuations are semisolid. 

October 11: Bowel actions are now formed. The skin lesions are healing but 
the skin at the right knee appears freshly rubbed. Eating an increased 
allowance of food with beef stirred in. Beginning to-day there will l)e stirred 
into the daily allowance of 1,000 grams of the cooked food (diet No. 117) 
50 grams of fresh lean beef. 

October 14: Mouth seems about normal. The lesions of the skin about the 
knees and elbows appear to have been self-inflicted, due to scratching and 
biting. Continues to rub and scratch the knees and thighs, freshly irritated 
patches being present. 

October 16: Food consumption is somewhat variable from day to day and 
still considerably below normal. Weighs 10.8 kilograms. 

October 18: Found smeared wdth dark colored, pasty feces this morning. Skin 
of knees and elbows freshly gnawed and scratched. Seems weak and worn. 
Took no food yesterday. Had a convulsion during the morning and, judging 
by his appearance this morning, had a convulsion during the night. Given 
50 grams of fresh beef apart from the cooked ration. 

October 19: The condition of this dog is about the same as yesterday except 
that he appears somewhat livelier. Given 100 grams of fresh beef separately. 
Ate no food other than the meat yesterday. 

October 20: Seems more lively this morning. Ate a good portion of the cooked 
food offered yesterday. Stirred into his food an extra 100 grams of fresh 
beef thus making 150 grams in all stirred in. 

October 21: Patches on knees and elbows are freshly irritated. Eating better. 
Again an extra allowance of 100 grams of beef is stirred into the cooked ration. 

October 22: The floor of the mouth is slightly injected; there is a faintly reddened 
patch on upper lip opposite the left upper canine. This condition of the 
mouth may be a residual one following the previously noted mouth lesions. 
Has eaten well during the past two days. 
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October 23 : Injection of the floor of the mouth is more definite. There is a 
fairly definite reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip there being present 
an elongated patch extending forward from the region of the canines on each 
side. Shows a persistent twitching or jerky movement of the right front and 
tlie right hind leg, more pronounced in the latter, which causes Iiiin to lose his 
balance and stagger or fall toward the right. Eating well. 

Suspecting that the daily allowance of beef the dog has thus far had is either 
inadequate or marginal it is this day increased by an extra 200 grams, thus 

j making 260 grams in all, and it is stirred into the cooked ration. Weighs 
10.9 kilograms. 

October 24; Seems livelier this morning. Incoordination of movements of 
right fore and right hind leg is less marked. Skin lesions about knees and 
elbows appear to be healing. Has eaten all food offered during the past four 
days. A supplement of, in all, 250 grams of lean beef is again stirred into the 
daily allowance of 1,000 grams of the cooked food (diet No. 117). 

October 2*5: Seems much improved in general condition. Shows some mal- 
function of right foreleg but this is less noticeable than yesterday. Mouth 
is about normal. Passed a dark colored, soft stool during the day. Eating 
all the beef-bupplemented food. 

October 27: General condition is further improved. Eating w'cll. Fresh beef, 
260 grams a day, is being included in the allowance of 1,000 grams of cooked 
food. 

October 30: Has been eating well throughout the past 10 days. Has about 
returned to normal general condition. Weighs 11.7 kilograms. Passsed two 
soft, dark colored stools to-day. 

November 2: Shows new scratch marks and bites of the skin about knees and 
elbows. Passed a soft, dark stool. Has not been eating quite so w’^ell during 
the past three days. 

November 5: Has eaten well during the past two days. Since this animal, 
though now in a much improved condition, has been slow' in recovering it is 
though^^ desirable to try a little dry brewers^ yeast in place of the 200 grams 
of extra beef with which the animaFs diet has by n supplemented since 
October 23. 

November 0: Continues to eat w'ell; weighs 11.9 kilograms. Food allow'ance 
increased 50 per cent. 

November 13: Has made marked improvement. The skin condition has 
healed. Has made a marked gain in weight. Weighs 13.5 kilograms. 

November 27: Has been eating w'oll and has been gaining in weight. Weighs 
15 kilograms. Seems in good condition. Further history not relevant. 

Dog SS. — Male. One of n litter whelped in tlic laboratory June 26, 1923. 

Served in previous tests and previously had black tongue, the latest beginning 

about December 24, 1923. On reconditioning diets from December 27, 1923, 

to January 20, 1924. 

January 20, 1924: In good condition; weighs S.2 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 117. 

February 5: Food consumption has been c.xcellent throughout the week since 
beginning this test. Weighs 8.7 kilograms. 

February 12: During the past five days food consumption though good has 
been at a considerably reduced rate. Weighs 8.8 kilograms. 

February’' 14: Presents this morning, 16 days after beginning the test diet, a 
blotchy reddening of the floor of the mouth. 

February 17: The floor of the mouth is definitely injected. A small reddened 
patch has appeared on the mucosa of the upper lip opposite the left canine 
tooth. Food consumption at a reduced rate continued. This animal presents 
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definite signs of the beginning of our experimental pathological condition; 
test diet No. 117 is discontinued and reconditioning is this day begun. 
February 18: Injection of the floor of the mouth has faded slightly. 

February 22: Mouth lesions have about cleared up. Further history not rele- 
vant. 

Doff 4^. — Male. One of a litter whelped in the laboratory June 20, 1923. 
Served in previous tests and has had experimental black tongue, the latest 
attack beginning February 14, 1924. On a reconditioning diet from February 
20 to March 1, 1924. 

March 11, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 10.9 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 117. 

March 18: Food consumption during the past week has b6en excellent. Weighs 
11.3 kilograms. 

March 25: Food consumption continues very good but during the past five 
days at a somewhat reduced rate. Weighs 11.6 kilograms. 

April 1: Food consumption has continued at a reduced rate. Weighs 11.5 
kilograms. 

April 2: The mucosa of the upper lip on each side opposite the canines is slightly 
mottled red. The left border of the floor of the mouth shows patches of 
slight injection. 

April 3; The reddening noted yesterday has well nigh completely faded. 

April 4: Mouth seems normal this morning. 

April 7: The floor of the mouth is intensely reddened as arc also the mucosa of 
the chcf^ks and labio-gingival folds of upper lip on both sides. 

April 8: If anything, the mouth lesions noted yesterday are more marked this 
morning. Food consumption has continued at a moderate rate. Tempera- 
ture at 10 a. rn., 39°. Weighs 11.5 kilograms. 

April 10: Mouth lesions show no signs of improvement. Continues to eat 
moderately well. 

April 11: A few irregular patches of superficial necrosis have appeared on floor 
of mouth and on the mucosa of the left cheek. Temperature 2 p. m., 38.7°. 
Test diet is discontinued, reconditioning is begun. 

April 13: Slouth lesions arc fading. 

April 15: Mouth very greatly improved. Weighs 12 kilograms. 

April 20: Mouth is again normal in appearance. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 47. — Male. Acquired August 18, 1923 Served in a number of previous 
tests. Has already had experimental black tongue, the latest attack beginning 
January 7, 1924. On reconditioning diets from January 11 to March 11, 1924. 
March 11, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 11.9 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 117. 

June 23: This animal after a period of about 10 days of excellent food consump- 
tion, developed a capricious and slowly diminishing appetite. Has presented 
in other respects no evidence of any pathological condition during the 104 
days since the beginning of the test. 

The experiment is this day discontinued by reason of difficulty in the pro- 
curement of sweet potatoes of proper quality for the diet. 

Dog 48. — Bitch. Acquired August 20, 1923. Served in some previous tests 
resulting in experimental black tongue. The latest attack began about Novem- 
ber 5, 1923. Had an attack of an infective ulcerative stomatitis beginning 
December 17, 1923. On a reconditioning diet from December 20, 1923, to 
January 29, 1924. 

January 29, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 6.7 kilograms. Begins tost 
diet No, 117, 
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February 16, 1924: Presents an ulcerated or eroded-looking patch of the mucosa 
of the right cheek near the faucial pillar. 

February 19: Has been eating fairly well though at a slightly reduced rate. 
Weighs 6.5 kilograms. 

February 20: The ulceration of the mucosa of the right chock lias a)>out healed. 

February 22: Mouth is about normal. 

March 26: Food consumption has been at a somewhat diminished rate. Weigiis 
6 kilograms. 

March 27 : A small pigmented and slightly reddened ulcerated patch has ap- 
peared on the mucosa of the upper lip opposite the right interdental space. 
There are also a few small slightly pigmented ulcerated patches along the central 
portion of the mucosa of the right cheek. 

March 29: The lip lesion has become somewhat more pronounced and the patches 
on the mucosa of the cheek have coalesced into a dark brownish pigmented 
band, about 0.5 inch wide extending from the right faucial pillar forward. 
This seems to be the infective ulcerative stomatitis again. 

March 3l: Mouth shows no further notable change. 

April 1: Food taking is rather variable. Weighs 6 kilograms. 

April 2: A small pigmented ulcerated patch has appeared on the back pari of 
the mucosa of the left cheek. The pigmented lesion on the right cheek and 
that on the upper lip not notably changed. 

April 8: Mouth lesions appear cleaner with a noticeable tendency for the ulcera- 
tions to heal. Food taking variable and diminished. Weighs 5.6 kilograms. 

April 10: The pigmented, ulcerated patches on the lip and checks have about 
healed. 

April 22: There appears to be a renewal of ulceration over tlic previously pig- 
mented patches on the mucosa of the cheeks. Food consumption lias been 
somewhat further reduced. Weighs 5.3 kilograms. 

April 23: The pigmented, ulcerated patches arc more marked. There is a 
fetid buccal odor present. Has taken no food during past tw^o days. 

April 24: The floor of the mouth seems somewhat injected. No other notable 
change in mouth condition. 

April 29: Eating poorly; becoming anaemic arid enu laled. Weighs 5.2 kilo- 
grams. 

April 30: Ulcers on cheeks have healed but there remains slight pigmentation 
of the posterior part of the mucosa of each cheek. Floor of mouth is negative. 

May 20: Has been eating moderately well, maintaining her weight, which con- 
tinues at 5.2 kilograms. The mucosa of the floor of the mouth is suspiciously 
blotchy red, 111 days since beginning the test. 

May 21 : The floor of the mouth, particularly about the root of the tongue is 
definitely reddened, confirming yesterday’s suspicion. There are present also 
circumscribed erythematous patches on the mucosa of the upper lii) of each 

, side in the region of the canines. 

May 22: Mouth is about as yesterday but with a new reddened (*ircu inscribed 
patch on the mucosa of the upper lip on left side near the angk* of the mouth. 

May 23: The reddened patches on the lip and the floor of the mouth have faded 
somewhat. 

May 26: Only a residual indication of the reddened condition of the floor of the 
mouth is appreciable. ^ 

May 27: Mouth is about normal. Weight continues at 5.2 kilograms. 

May 31 : The floor of the mouth, particularly the left half, shows a streaky 
reddening. 

June 2: Mouth again about normal. 

77466’— 28 3 
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June 10: Weight oontfnuet at 5.2 kilograms. 

June 17: Weighs 5 kilograms. 

June 18: The floor of the mouth and the mucosa of the cheeks and the upper 
lip on both sides are suspiciously reddened. 

June 19; Mouth condition is more pronounced. 

June 20: The floor of the mouth, the mucosa of the cheeks^ and of the upper lip 
are naarkedly injected. The reddened spots on the upper lip appear to be 
coalescing to form the bandlike lesion. The animal is quite emaciated and 
somewhat sluggish. Temperature at 9.45 a. m., 38.4®. 

June 22; The reddened areas show a slight superficial necrosis especiaUy notice- 
able on the floor of the mouth and posterior part of the cheeks. 

June 23: The superficial necrosis of floor of the mouth and of the mucosa of 
the cheeks has extended with a separation of the necrotic film or membrane 
over parts of the affected area. There are a few necrotic patches over the 
reddened bandlike lesion of the upper Up. Temperature at 9.50 a. m., 38.7®. 

Experiment is this day discontinued by reason of difficulties in procurement 
of sweet potatoes of the desired quality for the test diet. Reconditioning begins. 
June 24: Eating has been very poor recently; ate almost nothing during the 
past four days. Weighs 4.9 kilograms. 

July 3: Mouth lesions practically healed. Further history not relevant. 

Within a period not to exceed 111 days, five of the six animals 
developed definitely recognizable evidence of a pathological condi- 
tion indistinguishable from that shown by the test animals in experi- 
ments 1 and 2. The one animal (No. 47) which showed no recog- 
nizable evidence of the condition was fed the test diet during 104 
days at the end of which period it was found necessary, by reason 
of diflSicultios in securing sweet potatoes of satisfactory quality, to 
dibcontinue the experiment. The possibility is therefore not excluded 
that this animal would also have developed the condition had the 
feeding been carried on for a longer period. 

It may be here stated that, during the period of almost five years 
that the feeding study, of which the foregoing experiments form a 
part, has been in progress, we have induced with various modifica- 
tions of the foregoing diets (8) the pathological condition detailed 
in the protocols above presented one or more times in each of a 
considerable number of dogs and have found that in all essentials, 
as we have learned to recognize them, the picture has always been 
the same. Therefore, for the sake of brevity in the presentation of 
the further results of that study, it will be helpful at this point to 
present a summary of our observations of this experimental condition. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL DISEASE 

After a variable period during which the animal’s food consump- 
tion (appetite) may have been consistently good or may have varied 
irregularly, examination of the mouth reveals a more or less extensive 
patch, or patches, of reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip, or of 
the mucosa of the cheeks, or of that of the floor of the mouth, or of 
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all three witli or without a flushing of the anterior faucial pillars and, 
at times, of the soft palate. 

The initial reddening of the mouth is at times very fleeting. It 
may fade completely after a few hours or a few days, only to appear 
again after a variable interval. It may do this repeatedly, the attack 
taking on a seemingly intermittent or relapsing, and, in exceptional 
instances when thus sufficiently prolonged, a somewhat chronic, 
character. 

Tlie initial reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip varies con- 
siderably with respect to extent, site, and intensity. It may appear 
at first as a single patch on one or both sides, most commonly in the 
region of apposition to the canine teeth; or it may appear in the 
form of a horizontal row of two or more discrete, irregularly circular 
patches bf various diameters, or finally it may appear as an elon ated 
red streak or band. As the attack progresses, the lip lesion, if it 
did not appear as such at first, develops on both sides into a sharply 
delimitecj, vividly red band. When fully developed, this band of 
variable and irregular width may extend on each side from the 
median line in front back to the cheek in the reddened mucosa of 
which it merges. The flushing of the mucosa of the cheeks and of 
.the floor of the mouth may be streaky at first, but later becomes 
diffuse. The red of the lip lesion and of the floor of the mouth 
takes on a peculiar vermilion tint that is very striking and almost, 
if not quite, distinctive. 

The tongue is ordinarily but slightly, if at all, affected until the 
attack is well advanced. There then develops a reddening of a seg- 
ment of variable length of the lateral margin iust back of the tip 
or at the indentations made by the canine teeth. 

Sooner or later, frequently within 24 hours after the appearance 
of the lip lesion or of the reddening of the mucosa of the cheeks or 
of the floor of the mouth, irregular patches of superficial necrosis ' 
develop here and there within the reddened areas. These necrotic 
patches may appear of a brownish or grayish tint. At times there 
forms over the affected mucosa a grayish, jellylike film or pseudo- 
membrane, which is readily removed by wiping with a bit of absorb- 
ent cotton. The necrotic process may also affect the mucosa of the 
base of the tongue, the soft palate, the fauces, and the gums. It 
frequently affects the lingual aspect of the epiglottis, but this is 
ordinarily not perceptible during life. At times the margin of the 
tongue, especially where indented by the canine teeth, becomes af- 
fected by a severe necrotic process and may take on a dark-blue 
tint. Exceptionally the entire free portion of the tongue takes on 
this color. 

As the stomatitis progresses, a fetid odor and an increase in buccal 
SKjretion develop. With the advance of the stomatitis the odor 
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becoioes more and more fo\iI, frequently becoming eKtJrtKmely dis- 
gusting. The salivation may show itself at first only as a sligiht 
excess of moisture on the lips; later there is drooling, frequently of 
a stringy, egg-white sort of secretion, occasionally blood stained, 
which may hang from the corners of the mouth. 

The appearance of the stomatitis is usually preceded by a falling 
off in (appetite) food taking. In exceptional instances, food taking 
may be excellent until after the development of the stomatitis has 
made considerable progress. In either event, as the attack proceeds, 
food consumption more or less rapidly declines and soon entirely 
ceases. If the attack is a rapidly progressive one, or as the advanced 
stage is reached, the animal does not again voluntarily take food, 
largely doubtless because of the inflamed condition of the mouth. 
At this stage the animal may perhaps thrust its muzzle into water 
as if it desired some but may make no effort to lap any of it. 

' In the terminal stages of the attack, vomiting or regurgitation, 
especially if forced feeding is attempted, may take place Hiccough 
has been observed. As the attack progresses the bowel evacuations 
generally become small and dry — constipated. Constipation may 
persist to the end Toward the end i some cases, however, this 
may be succeeded by diarrhea with small, brown, liquid and, at times,, 
bloody evacuf^tions 

The temperature at first continues at or only slightly, if at all, 
above its normal level (38^ to 39” C.); later the temperature rises 
and within 24 to 48 hours reaches a point somewhere between 40” and 
41” Having risen, as a rule it remains up until the end approaches, 
when almost invariably it declines rapidly and almost always con- 
tinuously to the end. In exceptional instances, a day or two after 
its first rise the temperature may drop (mtermit) for some 24 hours, 
only to rise again to the same or higher level than that first attained. 

*We have come to regard the rise in temperature as a sign of the 
gravest prognostic import. The chance of saving the life of the 
animal by therapeutic interference rapidly diminishes the longer 
treatment is delayed after the rise in temperature has taken place. 

Aside from a variety of accidental skin conditions and in one case 
(dog 33, experiment 3) a self-inflicted dermatitis from biting and 
scratching, presumably because of itching or burning sensations, we 
have observed in some of the cases in males an eruption on the scrotum 
which appears to be a part of the picture we are considering. This 
eruption is a sharply marginated, desquamating, or exfoliating lesion 
involving a variable area of the ventral aspect of the scrotum. It 
may or may not be preceded by a recognizable erythema. Whether 
preceded by an erythema or not the desquamating area is frequently 
sem to present a narrow erythematous limiting zone or margin. In 
oases in which the beginning erythema occurs, the area of skin so 
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affected may be found, after a day or two, to have become glazed 
and at times pigmented a light brownish tint. This glazed, brown- 
ish epidermal Jayer seems to become thickened and sooner or later 
begins to desquamate or to exfoliate, leaving a smooth glistening new 
skin. At the periphery of the lesion there is left at first a ragged 
fringe which gradually •clears up. Its evolution, margination, pe- 
ripheral erythematous zone, and course distinguish it from other 
scrotal lesions that we have so far observed in the dog. It occurs in 
some 40 or 60 per cent of attacks in the male; we have not observed 
the eruption on the external genitalia of the female. In its mode of 
development and distinguishing characters (restricted localization 
aside) this dermatitis is frequently strilcingly like, indeed can not 
bo distinguished from, that which occurs in pellagra in man. This 
eruption may precede, coincide with, or follow, the development of 
the stomatitis. 

The demeanor of the animal in the early stages presents little or 
nothing to suggest that it is sick. Toward the close, however, its 
liveliness diminishes notably and it becomes more and more apa- 
thetic. As the aniniaPs food intake diminishes and ceases, its weight 
declines. If, as is usually the case, the course of the attack is acute 
or rapid and the animal dies within a week or 10 days there is, on 
inspection, no notable emaciation; if, as is much less common, the 
progress of the attack is of a prolonged, intermittent, or relapsing 
character, emaciation may become extreme. 

Lachrymation with or without notable conjunctival injection has 
been observed in a few cases; a slight watery nasal discharge has 
occurred in still fewer instances. These may liave been accidental 
manifestations — not properly a part of the experimental condition. 

Convulsions of a clonic type have occurred in a few cases; see for 
example dog 5 in experiment 1 and dog 93 in experiment 2. Whether 
these are part of the disease proper or are due to a deficiency in anti- 
neuritic — as may in some if not all instances of convulsions in our 
experience have been the case — ^is not clear. In one of our cases 
a marked flaccid paraplegia and in another a slight weakness in the 
hind limbs was observed that could hardly have been due to anti- 
neuritic deprivation. 

At necropsy one finds very little of significance in addition to the 
lesiona'X)f the mouth observable during life. These may present a 
somewhat different coloring post mortem, particularly if any con- 
siderable interval has elapsed between time of death and the exami- 
nation. The reddening of the mouth lesions may be much less marked 
and these may be covered with a greenish gray instead of a grayish 
or brownish film or deposit. Frequently, too, one finds the mai'gin 
of the whole free portion of the tongue of a dark-blue or black cblor 
when but little, if any, of this was present during life. There may 
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be some injectioo and «t times some niperfieiid BeoroBiB ot ilia moeesa 
of the lingual aspect of Uie epiglottis. Quite exoeptioaally the iacya- 
geal mucosa may be injected. The mucosa of the upper part of the 
esopha^^ seems at times to be invol'ml in toe iofiammatoiy prooeas 
and thus may in some cases be found considerably inject^. The 
stomach and intestoies ordinaiily present mttoing notable. In some 
instances there may l>e in toe course of toe intestinal txact areas of 
congestion of the mucosa with here and there sulunucous hemoirhages 
and oozing of blood into the lumen of the gut. Occasionally toe 
rectal mucosa is found deeply injected with scuae patches of super- 
ficial necrosis. Punctate subserous hemorrhages at tones ooeur 
along toe laige ukl the lou'er part of the small intestine. Occasionally 
toe vaginal mucosa may be injected. The other organs as a rule 
present to the eye nothing of note. 

The scrotum) if i^ected during life, shows the scaling and marginar 
tioa cf toe dennal lemon ; but the reddening, if any were present during 
life, may be but little appreciable. 

Clinically, toe distinctive early maths of the c<mdition are the 
stomati tis, partieulatiy the bMaterally ssnnmetrical, sharply maiginated 
erytoematoos baodiike lesion of the upi>cr lip and toe vivid red in- 
jection of the floor of toe mouth. In some animtds, when excited and 
panting, the buccal muc<»a is likely to be generally flushed. This- 
should, however, cause no difficulty or confusion nor should a peculiar 
infective ulcerative stomatitis occasiondly encountered in dogs do so. 
This ulcerative stomatitis (see dog No. 48, experiment No. 3) is charac- 
terized by the occurrence on almost any part of the mucosa of the 
mouth of one or more variable-sized ulcers which are accompanied by a 
brownish pigmentation. These ulcers may have about toe base a 
small reddled z<Hie. This lesion which is primarily an ulcer with 
brown pigmentation of toe mucosa differs mari^Iy from the ery thrana 
with secondary superficial ulceration of toe experimental condition. 
The peculiar dermatitis of the scrotum may appear considerably 
earlier than any recognizable lesion of the mouth, but if not fully 
marked may be difficult to distinguish from some of the other occasion- 
ally encountered accidental deimel lesions of the scrotum. We have, 
therefore, never used the scrotal eruption alone as a diagnostic 
criterion. 

In our work we have commonly used our animals repea^dly so 
that many have had a number of more or leas marked successive 
attacks. So far as we are able to judge, one attack confers no 
iQipreciable increase in resistance to another, nor does it appreciably 
ffiminish toe resistance to a subsequent attack provided the amimal 
is adequately reconditioned by proper feeding for a suffidently loqg 
period during toe interval. Susceptibility to attack appeara itot to 
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be influenced, at least not to any outstanding degree, by either age 
or sex. 

The response to proper treatment when this is not too long deferred 
is commonly prompt and striking. The temperature, if it has already 
risen, declines to normal; the redness of the mouth rapidly subsides; 
the necrotic areas clean up, leaving healthy, superficial ulcerations 
which rapidly heal; the animal begins to eat, and within a week or 
10 days little may be left of the grave pathological process that may 
have been present when treatment was begun. 

Relation to hlacic tongue of dogs } — It has already been stated above 
that both our consultants and ourselves found the condition experi- 
mentally induced by us indistinguishable from the disease occurring 
spontaneously, known to American veterinarians as black tongue.* 

Those unfamiliar with the spontaneous disease may find the follow- 
ing clinical description and the postmortem findings in two dogs, 
taken from a paper by Wheeler, Goldbergcr, and Blackstock (6), of 
interest for comparison with the above experimental condition: 

Onset is rather abrupt, with lassitude, loss of appetite, occasionally vomiting 
and thirst; the animal, though trying often, naay be unable to take water. The 
mouth early gives off a characteristic offensive, nauseating odor and soon becomes 
sore. Salivation develops early, and the drooling saliva may become bloody. 

The buccal and lingual mucosa becomes more or less extensively injected and 
inflamed. In some cases the congestion becomes very marked, the mucosa then 
presenting more or less extensive purplish red areas. The tongue, more partic- 
ularly the free anterior portion, may be thus affected; the margin may be bright 
red. Both tongue and cheeks may become covered with a dirty, gray, shinv 
coating suggestive of a diphtheritic membrane ♦ * 

Tlie mouth may present erosions and ulcers. Vomiting may occur and either 
constipation or diarrhea may be present; constipation more often a s^’-mptom 
of the onset, diarrhea of the later stages. When there is diarrhea the stools may 
be bloody, particularly in cases with fatal termination. The temperature may 
at times be considerably elevated. 

The disease appears to end in death in about 75 per cent of the cases, running 
its course in these in some four to eight days. ^ 

The American literature on the postmortem findings is extremely meager. 
The following notes are of two necropsies made ♦ * ♦ August 11, 1921. 

One (dog) had died 24 hours and the other 10 to 15 hours previously. 

In both animals the lingual and buccal mucosa was found markedly but un- 
evenly congested, the congestion involving the mucosa of the lips and opposing 
gums. There was also some congestion of the mucosa of the larynx and 
epiglottis. 

‘The g&'stric mucosa showed a patch of moderate congestion in the region of 
the pylorus. 

In one of the dogs there was marked congestion of the mucosa of the large gut 
throughout its whole length, including the reqfuni; in the other no gross change 
in this part of the bowel was apparent. 

The contents of the gastro-intcstinal tract was small in amount; in one it was 
seemingly of a mucus nature, in the other more watery. In both it was yellow- 

4 Synonyms: Stuttgart dog epizootic; typhus derllunde (dog typhoid); typhus of dogs; gastroenteritis 
hemorrhagtoa; southern canine plague; sore mouth of dogs 
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tlDffed, pFobably ftom the medkation adttilzilsiered Jtiet before death. This 
yellow tinting was also observed to affect the lingual mucosa and the bueoal 
secretion. 

Examination of the lungs, heart, liver, spleen, and kidneys disclosed no gross 
lesions. 

f 

Of interest in this connection, too, is the following from a case 
report by Goldberger, Tanner, and Saye (7) : 

On examining the sick animal (fifth day of sickness) we found that the con- 
junctiva?, especially the conjunctiva of the right eye, were much reddened, and 
there was some purulent secretion within the lower lid of the right eye. The 
owner stated that the eyes had been sore for about three weeks. 

There was some drooling of ropy saliva. The lower jaw was soiled with this, 
and the forelegs where the jaw had rested on them were smeared with saliva and 
particles of garden earth. 

The mucosa of the lips was found deeply inflamed with necrotic patches, espe- 
cially on that of the upper lip at the site of contact with the canine teeth. 

The jaws were closed and there was some resistance to our attempt to open 
them. 

The buccal mucosa was found violently inflamed, and the tip and adjacent 
margins 'of the tongue were red. A very disagreeable odor was present. 

Seen the next day the animal was 

* * * unconscious and evidently dying. The condition of the mucosa of 

the lips and cheeks was as already noted. In addition it could be seen that the 
tongue presented a dark bluish patch on the left margin, one on the right margin, 
and a third on the under surface. 

The floor of the mouth, which could not be inspected satisfactorily at our 
first visit, was now found to be severely inflamed. There was evidence tlrnt the 
animal had had a blood -streaked semiliquid bowel evacuation. 

About three hours after death 

♦ ♦ * rigor mortis is quite well marked. 

(Conjunctiva of right eye is pale. The left eye shows more marked inflamma- 
tion than during life. Yesterday the right c>e was the more severely inflamed. 
Some purulent exudate in the conjunctivas. 

The miicosa of the upper lip and of the labio-gingival fold is severely inflamed, 
with irregular, superficial, necrotic-appearing patches. This inflammation 
extends down on the gums, and the affected area is limited by a rather sharp line 
of hyperemia slightly, but at a varying distance, above the giun margin, being 
farther removed at the canines than at the molars. 

The mucosa of the lower lip is involved in a similar process. No hyperemic 
limiting line is appreciable, however, although the inflammation docs not seem to 
extend quite to the gum edge. 

The buccal mucosa presents an inflamed and superficial necrotic proms quite 
like that of the lips. The mucosa of the soft palate preseuts a quite aimilar 
inflammatory and superficial necrotic process as that of the lips and cheeks. 

The mucosa of the dorsum of the tongue is grayish white in appearance, except 
over about the anterior third, where it is reddened, the redness being uneven, 
patchy. The redness is particularly marked along the margins of the tip and 
anteriur third of the tongue. On the rig^it side the redness extends back for about 
two-thirds of the l^gth of the tongue, involving more particularly the under 
aiq>ect of this margin. On the inflamed reddened portion of the left margin of 
the tongue there are some indentations or erosions with a grayish surface. Hfis 
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part of the margin presents two sUghtiy separated segmeuls, each about 3 or 4 
millimeters in length, which are especially deeply inflamed and darkened in color. 
The right margin of the anterior portion of the tongue presents, like the left, a 
deeply inflamed hyperemic appearance, with a necrotic patch a little back of 
the tip. 

The mucosa of the under surface of the tongue presents some superficial 
erosions or ulcers, three on the right side and two on the left. The eroded or 
ulcerated patches on the qpder surface of the tongue measure about by 1 or 
centiiacters. The mucosa of the floor of the mouth presents much the same 
injlMsod appearance as does the buccal mucosa, except that the superficial 
necrotic process does not seem quite so severe. On each side of the frenum of the 
tongue therp is a conspicuous oval fold of mucosa which is involved in the inflam- 
matory necrotic process; each fold measures about H by centimeters. 

The mucosa of the tonsils shows a marbled hyperemic appearance. 

The mucosa of the pharyngeal aspect of the epiglottis is deeply congested. 
The mucosa of the fold extending from the base of the tongue to the epiglottis on 
the right side presents two superficial ulcerations. The mucosa of the epiglottis, 
tracheal as well as pharyngeal aspect, is deeply congested. 

The trachea appears normal. 

The middle lobe of right lung shows some irregular patches of consolidation 
and, possibly, edema. The left lung appears approximately normal. 

Corresponding to the interventricular septum anteriorly there are a few 
punctate subpcricardial liemorrhagie spots. The heart muscle and endocardium 
appear normal. ^ 

The liver appears normal. Adhesions (old) are present between the spleen 
and the omentum at the inner end of the spleen, at and near which there are 
present some extravasations along the line of some of the blood vessels of the 
omentum. 

On the under surface of the omentum there arc scattered dark points wliich, on 
close examination, appear to be minute varicosities of the minute omental vessels. 

There is some adhesion of tlie capsule of the kidneys, a little of the cortex 
tearing away when the capsule is stripped. 

The vaginal mucosa shows an inflammatory process with a superficial necrosis. 

The esophagus presents irregular elongate patches of congestion, possibly 
representing effused blood. In the region of the pylorus of the stomach there is 
an area of reddened mucosa, within which area there are small patches of more 
intense congestion and perhaps effusion. 

The duodenum presents three considerable patches of what seem to be sub- 
mucous extravasations. Beside these there arc other irregular smaller patches 
of practically the same character. In addition to the patches of seemingly 
submucous extravasation in the duodenum, several similar smaller patches are 
present scattered through the remainder of the small intestine, the jejunum and 
ileum. 

In approximately the upper half of the large intestine the mucosa presents 
longitudinal reddened streaks, possibly representing submucous extravasations. 

The mucosa of the lowermost portion of the rectum, close to the anus, shows 
marked congestion. 

The stbmach contained a yellowish flocculcnt fluid — probably ‘food (milk and 
eggs). The large gut held a small amount of^oft, deep brown fecal matter. One 
hookwonn was found in the region of middle of the jejunum. 

The resemblance of the spontaneous to the experimental condition 
is unmistakable. There are some differences, but with one exception 
they relate to minor details with respect to which the experimental 
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disease, as naight be expected, affords more definite and fulW infor- 
mation. 

The single important exception has to do with the presence of an 
eruption on the scrotum in some cases of the experimental disease. 
Such an eruption seems never to have been recorded as occurring 
in black tongue. Since the eruption by reason of its site may easily 
be overlooked, we are not inclined to attach any importance to this 
apparent difference between the two conditions. Indeed, we believe 
it highly probable that, if sought for, the scrotal dermatitis will be 
found to occur in the spontaneous disease much as we have observed 
it in the experimental condition. 

Reference should here perhaps also be made to another point of 
apparent difference, namely, to the commonly held belief, at least up 
to a few years ago, that black tongue is due to an infection. This 
view seems to be based mainly on the occasional occurrence of the 
disease as an epizootic and, in a measure, on the observation that 
at times after the occurrence of one case in a kennel some, perhaps 
all, of the other dogs would also be affected. On the other hand, it 
has quite frequently been observed that the introduction of a case 
into a kennel is without result so far as the o.her dogs arc concerned 
and, furthermore, experimental attempts at transmission from sick 
to well dogs have, with one or two doubtful exceptions, failed (6). 
The available evidence bearing on the etiology of the spontaneous 
disease is thus not inconsistent with the possibility of a dietary origin. 
In this connection we may state that the possibility that our experi- 
mental condition is due to an infection was given consideration early 
in our work, and at our invitation Dr. T. W. Kemmeror, at that time 
bacteriologist at the Hygienic Laboratory, now director of the State 
Hygienic Laboratory, Jackson, Miss., very kindly made a culture 
study (aerobic and anaerobic) of the heart’s blood in four cases at 
necropsy. He reported to us that his results were negative. As 
our work has progressed and no evidence of communicability of the 
condition among our animals has at any time appeared and, still 
more, as we now induce the condition at will by feeding certain diets 
and can arrest its progress or prevent its occurrence by simple dietary 
means alone, the •idea of an infection as the primary cause of the 
experimental disease can no longer, it seems to us, be seriously enter- 
tained. There being thus no clinical (including post-mortem) or 
etiological difference between the spontaneous and the experimental 
conditions to which significance can be attached, it seems permissible 
to conclude that they are identical. 

Reldtion to the Chittenden^ Underhill peUegralike condition in dogs . — 
As was mentioned in the introductory section of this report, Chitten- 
den and Underhill (3) reported in August, 1917, on 'Hhe experimental 
production in dogs of a pathological condition which closely resembles 
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in it(& 8ymptom«itok>g)r pellagra in the human subject^' by foedhig a 
diet of boiled peas, cracker meal, and cottonseed oil. This report 
appears to be an elaboration of the observation mentioned by Chit- 
tenden in his book, The Nutrition of Man, which was quoted in the 
introductory section of the present communication. The condition 
produced in the dog by Chittenden and Underhill was described as 
follows; 

The onset of the pathological symptoms is generally very sudden. Usually 
the first abnormal manifestation is a refusal to cat, and cxaininatioii will reveal 
nothing to account for the loss of appetite. The animal lies quleUy in its pen 
and is apathetic. After continued refusal to eat for a day or two, the mouth 
of the dog will present a peculiar and characteristic appearance. Tlie inner 
surface of the cheeks and lips and the edges of the tongue are so covered with 
pustules as to give the impression of a mass of rotten flesh. The odor from 
these tissues is foul and almost unbearable. When stroked with absorbent 
cotton the mucous lining of tlie mouth comes 4 way in shreds. Intense saliva- 
iion is present. The teeth appear to be solid and normal. A bloody diarrhea 
is present, attempts at defecation being very frequent and resulting in the passage 
of little more than a bloody fluid of foul odor. In some cases the thorax and 
upper part of the abdomen may contatn many pustules half an inch in diameter 
which are filled with pus organisms. No other skin lesions are prominent. Death 
usually results without any particularly striking features. 

Certain dogs presented symptoms which were not common to all but un- 
doubtedly bear a relationship to the usual manifestations. One animal appar- 
ently in the best of health ivas seized with a convulsion and died in a short time. 
Another developed the same type of convulMons but lingered for a period of a 
day, during which convulsions occurred at the rate of every five or six minutes. 
In the earlier part of this period the animal exhibited a blind, staggering gait, 
and would run her nose into a wall as though she could not see it. The left 
eye 'was closed and twitching, and the left legs were not under complete control, 
the toes being doubled up. The right side seemed nor nal. During the latter 
part of the day the dog lay in a state that appeared to be a mild, continuous 
spasm. A third dog showed a single convulsion as the initial symptom, and oa 
the following day the characteristic foul mouth and bloody diarrhea were in 
evidence. 

At autopsy two types of conditions are recognizable. In the animals pre- 
senting foul mouth and bloody diarrhea the chief interest centers in the lower 
bowel and rectum which exhibit an intense hemorrhagic appearance. With 
those animals dying rapidly from convulsions the only visible abnormality of 
the alimentary tract is the presence in the duodenum of one or more large ulcers. 

Allowing for the absence of detail in this description the resem- 
blance to the condition experimentally induced by us and identified 
as black tongue can hardly fail to arrest attention. The only point 
of difference which may possibly be significant relates to the skin 
manifestations which Chittenden and Underhill describe as pustules 
and are thus quite unlike the pellagralike dermatitis of the scrotum 
observed in our animals. It is to be noted, however, that Chitten- 
den and Underhill seem to have worked exclusively with females^ 
on tha external genitalia of which we have not observed the lesion 
which occurs on the scrotum of the male. This would explain the 
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apparent difference in the two conditions. We attach no significance 
to our failures, referred to in the introductoiy section, to reproduce 
the condition by feeding the Chittenden diets. 

It is of interest here to note that the resemblance of the Cbittepden- 
Underhill condition to black tongue of dogs was recognized by Carey, 
of Auburn, Ala., in 1920, and by Wheeler, Goldberger, and Black- 
stock in 1922 (6). 

Considering at this time the similarity of the clinical manifesta- 
tions alone, it would seem highly probable that the condition induced 
by us (black tongue) and that produced by Chittenden and Underhill 
are essentially identical. 

RELATION OP EXPERIMENTAL BLACK TONGUE TO PELLAGRA 

The resemblance of spontaneous black tongue to human pellagra 
seems to have attracted the attention of several observers (6). The 
first to note it appears to have been Spencer, a veterinarian of Con- 
cord, N. C., who, in 1916, stated that after studying these two 
maladies he was forced to the conclusion that the so-called black 
tongue is canine pellagra.” He gave, however, no details of his 
studies. Four years later Saunders, a physician of Waco, Tex., 
suggested that there might be some etiological connection between 
‘‘soi’e mouth of dogs” and the human disease. In 1922, impressed 
by the clinical resemblance, Wheeler, Goldberger, and Blackstock (6) 
called attention among other things to the strikingly similar geo- 
graphic distribution of the two conditions in the United States, 
pointing out that black tongue, like pellagra, seemed to occur 
principally in the Southern States. 

As has* already been remarked, the resemblance to pellegra of the 
experimental condition observed by Chittenden (1) arrested our 
attention over 12 years ago. This resemblance seems to have struck 
Chittenden and Underhill at about the same time as it did ourselves, 
for two years later — that is, in 1917 — they published a more detailed 
account of Chittenden’s study and specifically called attention to the 
resemblance of the condition in the dog to that in the human. 

It must be recognized, however, that in all the foregoing the 
resemblance relates, in the main, simply to the occurrence in both 
conditions of a disturbance of the digestive tract, notably stomatitis 
and diarrhea. It seems to us, however, that the resemblance at 
all events between our experimental condition and pellagra is 
somewhat more detailed than this. In the first place certain of the 
characters of the stomatitis, namely the vivid red color, the super- 
ficial necrosis with, at times, the formation of a jellylike film or 
pseudomembrane, are striking features in common. A notable 
feature or accompaniment of the stomatitis in both conditions is 
salivation. The two conditions, particularly in the advanced stages, 
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have in common also a diarrhea which at times is bloody. A para- 
doxical feature of pellagra, frequently commented on, is the seemingly 
excdlent general state of nutrition observed in many, sometimes 
even fatal, cases. This is quite characteristic of our experimental 
condition in the dog. The fever of so-called typhoid pellagra has 
its analogue, it would seem, in the temperature elevation in the 
advanced stage of black tongue. All this is striking and suggestive 
of the identity of the two conditions. More impressive, however^ 
is the occurrence in experimental black tongue of an eruption that 
in its evolution and certain other distinctive clinical features is 
indistinguishable from the characteristic dermatitis of pellagra. 
Takw in conjunction with the other points of similarity to which 
reference has been made, we believe that the eruption constitutes 
well-nigh conclusive clinical evidence of the identity of the two 
conditions, black tongue and pellagra. 

Important additional evidence of the identity of these two con- 
ditions is found in the suggestion of a common etiology indicated by 
the successful experimental production of the disease in the dog, as 
herein ab^e shown, by feeding with a diet of a type found associated 
with the occurrence of pellagra and also with one previously actually 
found to be a pellagra-producing diet. Further evidence of a related 
character pointing to this identity, some of which has elsewhere been 
already briefly referred to by Goldbergcr, Wheeler, Lillie, and Rogers 
(8) will be presented in a later communication. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. A pathological condition has been inductMi experimentally in the 
dog by feeding (a) a type of diet observ ed in association with pellagra 
and also (6) a diet previously found by experimental test in the 
human subject to be a pellagra-producing diet. 

2. A description of the experimental disease summarizing observa- 
tions extending over a period of nearly five years is presented. 

3. The experimental condition is clinically and post mortem 
indistinguishable from the spontaneous disease of dogs known as 
black tongue or Stuttgart dog epizootic, and it is concluded that 
they are identical. 

4. On the basis of the similarity of clinical manifestations it is 
considered highly probable that experimental black tongue and the 
Chittenden-Underhill pellagralike syndrome in dogs are identical. 

5. An eruption restricted to the scrotum occurring in experimental 
black tongue, which in certain of ifs distinctive features is indis- 
tinguishable from the dermatitis of pellagra, is considered as con- 
stituting, at least in conjunction with the other points of resemblance, 
well-nigh conclusive clinical evidence of the identity of the two con- 
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ditions, black tongue and pellagra. Further evidence to the 8a,me 
effect is found in the suggestion of a common etiology indicated by 
the successful experimental production of the disease in the dog by 
feeding with pellagra-producing diets. 
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Ta«lb 1. — Appraximti^e composUion €>/ diet JVn. 55* offered to doge during a htief 
initial perioa of experiment 1. A sligHly modified and eomewkat eimplified 
replica of a type of diet observed in association with pellagra 

(Total calorics: IfiOQ) 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Artldes of diet 

w. . 

Quantity 

Protein 

Pat 

Carbo* 

hydrate 

Cemmeai (white, commercial, unbolted) 

200 

Ornna 

15,0 

Orarea 

8.4 

{JraiM 

131.8 

48.5 

yisrina (Qaaker brand) 

87 

6.3 

.6 

Bice (whf^ 

28 

2.2 

.1 

22.1 

Cluwpsas (datifomia black<eyed) 

U 

8.0 

.2 

A6 

Laidl 1 - 

21 

21.0 

Cod*UT^oil ....... ..... ... 

28 


28.0 


Sodhim Chloride 

10 



Calciuiu carbonate.. 

3 


1 

Gelatine* ........ ...... 

46 

42.0 


Tmnato juice (canned tomatoes) 

115 

1 


' 1 

Totid nutrients 


68.5 

56.5 

205.9 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories.... ^ 


42.3 

36.1 

127.1 




^ Tbe commaal, (anna, rice, cowpeas (prevlousiy coarsely groand), lard, and sodhim chloride were 
stirred into a suitable amoimt of tap water and then cooked in a double boiler of enamel ware for about 
an boor and a liatf. At tbe end of this {leriod Che cooking was discontinued and tbe remaining ingredients 
were well stirred in and the final weight of the mixture was brought to 2,000 grams by the addition of tap 
i^’ater with thorough stirring. 1 gram of tbe cooked ration represented approximately 0.8 calorie. 


Table 2. — Approximate composition of diet No. 34 * offered to dogs in experiment 1 


(Total calories: 1,620) 


Diet Nutrients 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

Grams 

200 

57 

28 

14 

21 

9.5 

18.5 

3.0 

10.0 

46.0 

115.0 

Protein 

Fat 

CVbo- 

hj'drate 

Cormneal (white commercial, unbolted) 

Farina (Quaker brand) - 

Grams 

15.0 

6.3 

2.2 

3.0 

Grama 
&4 
.6 
.1 
.2 
21.0 
9.5 
IB. 5 

Grama 

13L8 

43.5 

2.1 

6.6 

Itifio (white) - 

Cowpeas (California black-eyed) 

Lard 

Cod-Jiveroll _ . 



Cottonseed oil 



Calcium carbonate — 



Sodium chloride 




Gelatine.. 

4i6 



Tomato juice (canned tomatoes) 



Total nutrients 

j 




68.5 

42.8 

58.5 

86.1 

205.0 

127.1 

Nutrients per 1,006 calories 





1 The commeal, Cu'ina, rice, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), lard, and sodium chloride were 
Btirrod Into a suitable amount of tap water and then cooked in a double boiler of enamel ware for about 
an hour and a baU. At tbeend of this ptt’lod the oooking was discontinued and tbe remaining ingredients 
were well stirred in and Uie final weight of tbe mixture was brought to 2,000 grams by tbe addition of tap 
water with tborougb stirring. 1 gram of the cooked ratlpn xepiesefited approximately 0.8 calorie. 
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Table 3. — Approximate composition of diet No. 2S$ ‘ offered to dogs in exp^ 
ment Eseeniially identical with diet No, $4 {Table £) of experiment 1, {See 
text.) 

(Total calories: 2,400) 


Diet 

Nutrients 

1 

Articles of diet 

1 

Quantity 

Protein 

Fat 

i 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Corn meal (white, laboratory sifted) * 

Farina (Quaker brand) .......... 

OraiM 

300 

90 

40 

20 

23 

14 

20 

4 

14 

66 

166 

Qramt 

25.2 

9.9 

3.2 

4.8 

Orams 

14.1 

1.8 

.1 

.8 

23.'0 

14.0 

30.0 

Orami 

222.0 

68.7 

81.6 

12.3 

Rice (white) _ 

(’owpeas (California black-eyed) 

Tjftrri _ _ 




Cotton5)0cd oil 



Calcium carbonate 



Rorliiim chloride _ 




Gelatine.- . . 

60.3 



Tomato juice (canned tomatoes) ...... ... 



Total nutrients j 






102. 9 
42.8 

72.8 

80.3 

834.6 

139.8 

Nutrients per 1,(X)0 calories 





* The corn meal, farina, rice, cowpens (previously coarsely ground) and lard were stirred into a suitable 
amount of tap water and then cooked in a double boiler of enamel ware for IH to 2 hours. At the end of 
this period the cooking was discontinued and the remaining ingredients were well stirred in and the final 
weight of the mixture was brought to 2,400 grams by the addition of tap water with thorough stirring. 1 
gram of cooked ration represented approximately 1 calorie. 

> Ground in the laboratory and sifted as in domestic practice, thus removing a small amount of bran. 


Table 4. — Approximate composition of diet No. Used as a stock or recon^ 

ditioning diet for dogs ^ 

(Total calories: 2,400) 


1 

Diet 


Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quantity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Wheat (commercial Graham flour) 

Grams 

380 

350 

60 

21 

9 

IS 

0 

9 

6 1 

Grams 

47.1 

79.4 

15.6 

Grams 

8.0 

8.8 

17.5 

21.0 

9.0 

.1 

Grams 

279.0 

Fresh beef (lean, chopped). 1 

Whole dry inllk (Me'rfell-Soulc) 

22.5 

Buttorfat 

Cod-livcr oil 



Brewers' yeast, dry > j 

6.6 

6.7 

Bodium chloride 

Calcium carbonate 




Bone meal * 




Total nutrients 





148.5 

61.9 

64.4 

26.8 

308.2 

128.4 

Nutrients per 1,000 calorics 





I The Graham flour, sodium chloride, and bone meal are stirred into a suitable quantity of tap water 
and ctwked in a double boiler of enamel ware for about IH hours. At the end of tl^ pcrii^ the cooking 

brought to 2,400 


— ^ — — „ — „ — , wwj laboratory 

Nov. 4, 1023. On Mar. 0, 1924, at age of 4 months, began diet No. 106. Nov. 11, 1924, bred to dog 67 who 
was whelped in the laboratory Nov. 25, 1923, and bad been on diet No. 166 since Mar. 19, 1924. On Jan. 
12, 1925, bitch 59 whelped a litter of 0 pups, 2 of which were still-born and 2 of the others died within 24 
hours. The rema<ning 2 were successfully nursed and weaned in good condition. On Oct. 1, 1925, bitch 
69 again bred to dog 67 both having been continued on diet No. 166. On Dec. 9, 1926, bitch 59 wh^ped 
a litter of 7 healthy pups which were successfullly nursed and all weaned in good condition. 

» Rich in so-called vitamin B. 

< Commercial bone meal (chicken feed) washed in rei)eated quick changes of hot tap water, dried In a 
current of hot air, then ground to a powder to pass a 60-mesb sieve. • 
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Tablb 5. — AT^praxirMAe composiHon of diei No, 117 ojf^ed to dogs in experiment S, 
A somewhat simplified replica of the Rankin Prison Farm experimental diet ^ {6), 

(Total calorics: 3,036) 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Com meal (white, commercial, unbolted)—. — . 

Grams 

242 

Grams 

18.2 

Orajss 

10.2 

Grams 

159.5 

CorUataroh 1 1 

14 

12.6 

Farina f Quaker brand 1 _ _ _ 

152 

16.7 

2. 1 

115.9 

24.5 

Rice (white) 

31 

2.6 

.1 

Oane sugar 

90 

9ao 

Sweet potatoes (edible portion) 

142 

2.6 

1.0 

38.9 

Cabbage (edible portion) 

67 

.9 

.2 

3.2 

Lvd 

108 

106.0 

1 

Sodium chloride 

10 







Total nutrients 


40.9 

121. 6 

444.6 

Nutrients per 1,000 etdories 


13.5 

40.0 

14G.2 

* t 



* Computed to represent the averaeo dally consumption per convict volunteer for the two- week period 
represented by the week ended Aug. $ and that ended Aug. 2Q, 1915, as given in ITygienic Laboratory Bull. 
No. 130. p. 27. 

The grits of the prison experiment diet were here replaced by an OQual weight of oommorriul, unbolted 
corn meal; wheat larlna was substituted for wheat flour, sun\r for cane siru]), and cabbage for collards. 

All of the components were stirred into water and cooked In a double boiler of enamel ware for to 3 
hours. 

At the end of this period the cooking was discontinued and the final weight brought to 2,500 grams by the 
addition of lap water with thorough stirring. Each gram of cooked ration represented approximately 1.2 
calories. 

Table 6. — Approximate composition of diet No. S4C ^ Used in the earlier period 
of the study in dogs as a stock or reconditioning diet * later replaced by diet No. 156. 
(Table 4) 

(Total calories: 1,946) 


Diet 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 1 
tity 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Cornmeal (white, commercial, unbolted) 

Farina (Quaker brand) 

Rice (white) 

Grams 

200 

67 

28 

14 

21 

9. 5 
18. 5 
10 

105 

100 

115 

Grams 

16.0 

6.3 

2.2 

3.0 

Grams 
8.4 
.8 
. 1 
.2 
21.0 
0.5 
18.5 

Grams 

131.8 

43.5 

22.1 

8.5 

Cowpeas (California black-eyed) 

Codrll ver oil 



Cottonseed oil. 



Sodium chloride 



Skim milk powder (Merrell-Soulc) 

Lean beef — 

"'3A6" 

23.2 

i.4‘ 

2.6 

54.0 

Tomato Juice...- 


Total nutrients 





86.3 

44.3 

62.4 

32.0 

259. 9 
133.3 

Nutrients per 1,(X)0 calories.. 





* The corn meal, farina, rice, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground) , sodium chloride, and lard were stirred 
into tap water and cooked in a double boiler of enamel ware for about U ^ hour.'?. At the end of this i^eriod 
the cooking was discontinued, the remaining ingredients were well stirred in and the final weight was 
brou^t to 2,000 grams by the addition of tap water. I gram of the cooked ration represented approxi- 
mately 1 calorie. 

> Its adequacy is indicated by the following experience: Bitch 27 began diet No. 34C on May 17, 1923, 
early In gestation. On June 26,1923, whelped a litter of 8 pups whl(;Ji were successfully'hursed and weaned 
in good condition. 

77466°— 28 4 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Purification of Swimmins Baths Watar — AlsedsInstaUation. Anon. Surveyor, 
vol. 72, No. 1865, October 21, 1927, p. 374. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

A brief article covering the purification plant for the two swimming baths at 
Holbeck. The combined capacity of the baths is 103^000 gallons The water is 
circulated through the purification plant once each six hours. It is taken from the 
deep end of the bath by an electrically driven pump and discharged to the chem- 
ical mixing and storage tanks, from which it passes through to Meet diameter 
'‘pulse meter pressure filters operated by 172,000 gallons per square feet per 
hour. The water is heated and aerated before being returned to the pool, aera- 
tion being supplied by compressor. 

The Water Purification Equipment of the Public Baths of Bt. Ball. W. 
Grimm* (Monats -Bull, schweiz. Vcr. Gas.-Wasscrfach. 1926, No. 6, 7 pp.) In 
Chemical Ahalracts, vol. 21, No. 16, August 10, 1927, p. 2619. (Abstiict by J. N. 
Wickert.) 

“The pool has a surface of 200 sq. m., a water vol. of 300 cu. m., and accom- 
modtLios about 61,000 people a “year. 50,000 cu. m. a year of the standiurd 
drinking water supply is required. It is kept at a temperature of 23.6®. The 
water is withdrawn from the deep end, passed through a rapid sand filter, chlori- 
nated, and returned to the shallow end. The added water enters with that 
which has just been chlorinated. The G1 content of the purified water is 0.5 to 
0.9 g. per cu. m. The capacity of the filters is 4 times the volume of the tank.” 

State Regulation of Bathing Places. Arthur M. Craiu Journal American 
Association for Promotion of Hygiene and Public BathSy vol. 9, 1927, pp. 30-33. 
(Abstract by J. L. Robertson.) 

The writer notes in discussion of the American Public Health Association 
report of tlie joint committee on bathing places that it is quite withm the province 
of duly constituted health authorities to specify a certain degree of purity of pool 
water and this to be enforced by the police power of the StaU^, but the directions 
as to how tliese results may be obtained should not be in the form of an arbitrary 
rule or re.gulation subject to penalty. Further comment is made on certain 
items of the report. 

Water Supply and Sewerage for New Australian Capital (Canberra). Anon. 
Engineering Nevis-Record, vol. 99, No. 10, Septeml^er 8, 1927, p. 386. (Abstract 
by C. G. Gillespie.) 

Population is 5,000. Water supply is from Cotter ‘River. Watershed, area 
170 square miles, is free of contamination. Average runoff is 70 m. g. d. Wkter 
will be stored in a 380 m. g. reservoir, safe yield 7 m. g. d., 15 miles from the 
city. Raising the dam to 100 feet will increase storage to 1,400 m. g. Water 
flows by gravity to a motor-driven centrifugal pumping plant, pumping against 
840-foot head to a series of three service reservoirs, capacity 1 to 3 m. g. each. 
•Sewage works consist of settling tanks, filters, and activated sludge unit. 
Experience will determine which system is best for future. Effluent runs to 
Western Creek, which must be protected against pollution. Treatment works 
are three miles away on Western Creek. > 

Bio-aeration Method of Sewage Treatment. H. W. Streeter. Water WorkSf 
vol. 66, No. 7, July, 1927, pm 294-295. (Abstract by R. C. Beckett.) 

This describes the bio-aeration method of sewage treatment at Sheffield; popxi- 
lation, 540,000. Dry weather flow is 18,000,000 gallons; wet weather flow, 
65,000,000 gallons. Of the dry weather flow approximately one-third is indus- 
trial wastes, such as that from steel mills and breweries. The plant consists of 
a detritus tank with a capacity of one-thirty-second of the dry weather flow 
bar screens with Ji-inch slots and preliminary sedimentation basins of 16,000,000 
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gallons capacity. Eflauent is divided, 10,000,000 gallons to bio^eration plant, 
remainder to contact filters. The former consists of eight tanks which connect 
to Dortmund tanks, thence to final effluent. 

Aeration is provided by contact with air on surface by causing sewage to flow 
through a series of parallel channels each 6 feet wide and 4 feet deep at a velocity 
of 1 feet per second, and agitating the surface layers by overhung paddle wheels 
extended across the width of the channels. 

The effluent is colorless and odorless, having a liigh relative stability and a 
bacterial content of about 50,000 colonics per c. c. Th6 power consumption is 
estimated from 30 to 35 h. p. per million gallons. Cost of operation, 2 pence 
18 shillings per million gallons, d. w. f. Cost of construction from 25,000 pounds 
to 30,000 pounds per million gallons, d. w. f. 

The disposal of sludge is yet unsolved. 

The Treatment of Sewage by Activated Sludge. Anon. Annales d' Hygiene 
PphliquCt Industrielle el SociaUj vol. IV, No. 12, December, 1926, p. 732. (Ab- 
stract by R. C. Beckett.) 

The author, after a survey of the literature, concludes that the activated sludge 
process is of bacterial origin. The quantity of activated sludge must be pro- 
portioned to the consumption of the organic matter of the liquid, to the nature 
of these, to aeration, to the coiidition of the sludge, and to temperature. 

It is necessary to aerate sufficiently to maintain the best bacterial flora, and 
to proportion the aeration to the activity of the bacteria, to the quantity of 
organic material to be acted on, and to the quantity of sludge in order not to 
pass the moment when the sludge itself is altered and commences to putrefy. 
The sludge should be settled well and should retain but little of the suspended 
solids. 

Court Ruling on Erection of City Sewage Disposal Plant. Anon. Water Works^ 
vol. 66, No. 7, July, 1927, p. 205. (Abstract by R. C. Beckett.) 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals in the case of Boyd ct al. v. City of San 
Antonio, Texas, decided against the issuance of an injunction which would have 
prevented construction of sewage disposal plant on a site 2J^ miles from the city 
limits, holding' that the convenience of the public outweighed the damage done 
to any one individual. 

It further hold that evidence was insufficient to show tliat a nuisance would 
result; but if it did, the individual still had his remedy at law after the plant 
was in operation. 

Separate Sludge Digestion. L. Siebert. Proceedings of the First Conference 
of ^wage Works Operators, Pennsylvania State College Bulletin No. 1, January, 
1927, pp. 21-30. (Abstract by L. F. Warrick.) 

The author presents an interesting historical outline of sewage treatment load- 
ing up to separate sludge digestion. This process provides for settlement of 
solids in one tank, with removal of scum and sludge therefrom at sufficiently 
frequent intervals to prevent the troublesome disturbances of septic action, to 
separate entirely sludge digestion tanks. Sewage settling tanks used are classed 
as (1) gravity, and (2) mechanical types. Most economical construction in the 
first case calls for a relatively small, square tank with a single hopper, the slope 
of which is 2 to 1, or about 63 degrees from the horizontal. The mechanical 
type of tank is that equipped with Dorr clarifier, link belt, or similar mechanism 
for positive removal of sludge. The design and operation of such equipment is 
briefly described. 

Shortcomings of separate sludge digestion systems and some suggested remedies 
are summarized as follows: (1) Ineflective removal of settleable solids from septic 
action in settling tanks, due primarily to faulty design; <2) formation of scum 
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instead of sludge in the digestion tanks. AdjiistiiK^t of pH to T.S—T.d with lime 
and de-watering the digestion tank are eorrective measutes; (8) lack of cf^city 
for sludge digestion, which may be eliminated by de-watering facilities^ (4) re- 
tarded or suspended sludge digestion, generally overcome by covering, and in 
some cases, by heating the tank; (5) cost of operation somewhat greater than 
Imhoff tanks. 

Advantages are listed as follows; (1) Economy of construction cost as against 
the cost of Imhoff tanks, particularly where deep excavation is exceptionally 
expensive; (2) ability to accomplish efflcknt removal of settleable solids and pro- 
duction of a good sludge capable <rf easy drying; (3) flexibility in the relation of 
settling capacity to digestion capacity, since one may be increased without the 
necessity of increasing the other, which may be adequate; (4) more positive con- 
trol over the operation and functioning of the separate units of the plant than in 
Imhoff tanks or other systems; (5) applicability oi separate sludge digestion tanks 
as additions to Imhoff tank installations in which the shidge digestion capacity 
is insufficient but the settling capacity is adequate. 

The Septic Tank — Its Function and Opcfration. Raymond O* Donnell. Proceed- 
ings of the First Conference of Sewage Works Operators, Pennsylvania State 
College Bulletin No. 1, January ,1927, pp. 7-9. (Abstract by L. F. Warrick.) 

Tlie author describes in a concise manner septic tank treatment of sewage 
under the headings of function, definitions, character of applied sewage, construe^ 
tional features, operation, scum, and sludge. Removal of suspended matter by 
sedimentation and digestion of organic matter so removed constitute the func- 
tions of a septic tank. A successfully operating tank will probably remove 50 
to 60 per cent of the settleable solids of separate sewage and reduce the volhme 
of these by. gasification, liquefaction, and solidification to between 50 and 70 
per cent of their original volume. Oversepticization is very detrimental to oxida- 
tion on filters or contact beds, while underscpticization produces excessive 
amounts of sludge. In cleaning a properly functioning tank, it is well to leave 
some sludge as seed for future operation. A vile, odoriferous sludge can gener- 
ally be improved by removing a tank from service for six weeks, which in effect 
is separate sludge digestion. 

New Water Softening Plant for Beverly Hills, California. R. L. Derby, 
Weatern Construction NewSy vol. 2, No. 20, October 26, 1927, pp. 31-34. (Ab- 
stract by E. A. Reinke.) 

Beverly Hills derives its water supply from various wells averaging 16 or 16 
grains per gallon hardness and 8 or 10 p. p. m. hydrogen sulphide. Treated 
water will not be over 3 grains hardness, and sulphides will be practically elimi- 
nated. After experimental work on a 70,000 g. p. d. plant a 5 m. g. d. plant 
was designed to include: (1) aeration; (2) coagulation with lime and alum; (3) 
sedimentation; (4) secondary alum coagulation; (5) secondary sedimentatkm; (6) 
filtration. Chlorination is provided to be added at any point after aeration. It 
will probably be used after secondary sedimentation. Aeration will remove 40 
to 90 per cent of the hydrogen sulphide. The aeration house is covered and 
closed on the east and north, the southand west being, opm to take advantage of 
trade winds. In the northeast comer is a ventilating tower 118 feet high, with 
a 6-foot stack provided with an oil bumm’ at the base. At the present ptoit no 
nuisance is noted with a 9D-foot stack and none is expected in the new plant. 
Primary coagulation tanks with motOT-driven mixing paddlea are followed by a 
Dorr clarifier with 60-minute retention period. The water then ^htb through 
secondary coagulation tanks similar to the primary tanks and then to 2 sedi- 
mentation basins with 5 hours' leienUon period. Sfdit alum dosage and long 
retention has been found economical and permits the greatest reducHon of 
hydrogen sulphide. Five filter units of 1. m. g. d. each are provided, and the 
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design allows for five additional units on the opposite side of the pipe gallery. 
Red brass tube underdrains of the perforated pipe type are used and provision 
is made for air wash. The chlorinating apparatus is housed in a separate room 
with outside entrance. The clear water reservoir has a capacity of 5,000,000 
gallons. 

The tipper San Leandro Filtration Plant of the East Bay Water Company, 
Oakland, California. Wilfred F. Langelier. Western Construction Newsy vol. 2, 
No. 19, October 10, 1927, pp. 77-83. (Abstract by E. A. Reinke.) 

The Upper San Leandro filtration plant is a thoroughly modern plant of 12 
m. g. d. capacity, designed to handle the supply from Upper San Leandro Reser- 
voir. In addition to high turbidity and color at certain seasons, traces of man- 
ganese were expected in the raw water, as had been found at the neighboring 
San Pablo plant, where it badly coated the sand grains and impaired the efficiency 
of filter units. 

The plant consists of nozzle aerators; 4 coagulation units, each 20 feet in diam- 
eter by '20 feet deep, with motor operated stirring mechanisms; sedimentation 
basins of 2,000,000 gallons capacity arranged in duplicate for scries or parallel 
flow and for double coagulation; four 3 m. g. d. filler units, bifurcated so that 
half units may be washed; chlorinators for treating raw and filtered waters; a 
3,000,000 gallon filtered water storage reservoir; and provision for recovery of 
wash water. 

Unusual features of the piant include, coarse Monterey beach sand (E. S.=0.40 
m. m.; U. C.=-1.7) to avoid manganese incrustation; use of red brass tubing for 
perforated pipe underdrains; use of air wash with high rate water wash to pre- 
vent incrustation of sand grains with manganese, simplified pipe gallery well 
lighted and drained and with all controls at a central table from which all four 
filters can be run by operator; chlorinators in rooms with outside entrances, but 
windows to allow operator to see these from inside, and use of one-ton cylinders 
of chlorine. The whole plant is designed and landscaped to give a pleasing 
appearance. 

Milk-Borne Disease in Massachusetts, (roorge H. Bigelow and Filip C. 
Forsbeck. American Journal Public Healthy vol 17, 10, October, 1927, pp. 

1019-1023. (Abstract by R. E. Irwin.) 

“Questionnaires wxrc sent to the 70 cities and townis of 10,000 population and 
over, and replies were received from 44. The poi)ulation of the towns from which 
we received information is 70.2 per cent of the total population of the state.” 

In 11 tables the data for the past three years are tabulated with comparative 
figures from the previous reports, when these arc available. 

The information given in the tables as w'cll as the summary and conclusions 
are worthy of careful study by those interested in statistics relating to milk- 
borne diseases, dairy inspections, and milk consumption. The authors em- 
phasize the fact that “it should be stressed that the vulnerability of a milk supply 
is more accurately estimated by the number of outbreaks for which it is respon- 
sible than by the total number of cases.” 

Some Variations of the Heat Method for Sterilizing Milking Machines. L. B. 
Burgw^ald. Journal Agriculture Research , Washington, 1927, vol. 34, 27-33. 
Abstract by W. G. Savage in the Bulletin of Hygiene, vol. 2, No. 9, September, 
1927, p. 730. 

“j^rlier w'orkers found that heat stcrilizatiftn methods gave excellent bacteri- 
ological results, but were destructive to certain of the rubber parts. The author 
carried out a further series of tests, judging the efficiency of the sterilization by 
the bacterial content of the milk obtained after the use of the milking machines. 
Very low counts were obtained when the unit‘< of the machine were heated in 
water at a temperature of 160® to 167® I’, for 20 to 35 minutes, and then either 
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removed to a refrigerator or placed fn a iveak chlorine eolution (about 1 : 20,600) 
between milkings. The life of the rubber parts was materially longer than when 
the units were allowed to remain in the hot water between milkings. A eold 
place (below 50® F.), if protected from contamination, gave n^rly as good results 
as placing in a refrigerator. A lower temperature for the hot water, i. e., 145* 
to 1 50® F. gave longer life for the rubber parts, but the bacterial counts wm not 
nearly as low as when the higher temperature was adopted. Any form of heat 
sterilization, however, shortened the life of the rubber parts more than salt or 
chlorine methods. The teatcup linings always perished first.*' 

Various Antimalaria Organisations in Italy. B. Gosio., Provveditoraio Gen- 
erale Dello State Libreria, Rome. 1925. 180 pages. (Abstract by M. A. 

Barber.) 

A description of malaria prevention activities now in operation in Italy. The 
scope of the work is indicated by the following topics: 

Training school for malaria workers. A short and intensive course in the 
practical application of antimalaria measures is provided for those who are to 
give all or a part of their time to such work. The length of the course varies 
with the class of persons to be instructed: For physicians a few conferences 
and demonstrations may suffice; for less instructed persons, a period of 10 or 16 
days. 

Instruction of school children in malaria prevention. The work includes not 
only instruction in hygiene, but the practical application of hygienic measures — 
the establishment, in schools, of baths, heliother.'ipy, and other means for the 
cure of disease and preservation of health. 

Ambulatory service, in which a personnel skilled in malaria work may move 
from place place, instructing the people, curing the sick, and eliminating 
carriers. Sometimes units are provided only with a pack horse or horse and cart. 
A unit may be mobile, visiting sparsely populated districts or following migratory 
laborers; in localities more densely populated, units may remain for long periods 
of lime. Diseases other tliau malaria may receive attention. 

Colonies where malaria-infected children are assembled for treatment. Ordi- 
nary as well as hygienic instruction is provided for. 

A warehouse where supplies of all sorts needed in malaria wwk are kept in 
stock. 

Malaria research. In the chapters devoted to this topic Professor Gosio and 
Dr. A. Missiroli give many interesting details regarding malaria-control measures. 
They describe in full methods of studying the habits of the larvae and adults of 
mosquitoes and give a list of the aquatic plants which favor or discourage the 
development of larvae. No species of CAara was found which hinders the growth 
of anophcline larvae in that climate, at least during the season when they were 
studied. On the other hand, duckweed (Lemna), the action of which is only 
mechanical, asphyxiating larvae, has proved a useful measure in some localities, 
as in the valley of the Po. Among larvicides, Paris gi’een has proved to be 
successful. Methods of drainage and types of drainage tile are described fully. 
GambuHia, introduced into Italy, has thrived there and become a useful ally in 
mosquito destruction. The apparatus and chemicals suited for killing mos- 
quitoes in houses and stables are illustrated and described Domestic animals 
may prove useful in attracting Anopheles to stables where they may be captured 
or destroyed. 

The book is well illustrated and not only describes the scope of antimalaria 
organizations in Italy, but also serves as a useful handbook for malaria w<^kere. 

Studies on Brasilia& Xosqnitoes. H. Chagasia fajardoi. Francis Metcalf 
Root. American Journal of Hy^ienCf vol. 7, No. 4, July, 1927, pp. 470-*480* 
(Abstract by M. A. Barber.) 
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A description, fully illustrated, of the Brazilian anopheline, Chagasia fajardoL 
The larvae of this species are found in rapid current streams, and, as in Oriental 
current breeders, their grappling tail hairs have more, stronger, and more 
decidedly hooked branches than do those of larvae which frequent quiet waters. 
The adult has a Ct^2^^i^•like resting attitude. 

Malaria in Haiti. C. S. Butler and E. Peterson. United States Naval Medical 
BuUetin, vol. 25, No. 2, April, 1927, pp. 278-288. (Abstract by L. L. Williams, jr.) 

This brief article is a very clear picture of the high points of malaria in Haiti, 
and a good description of the island in relation to mosquito production. Haiti 
has only one efficient vector of malaria, A. alhimanus. This anopheline is capable 
of transmitting all three types of malaria. The authors give their reasons for 
believing that malaria was imported into Haiti and is not of native origin. 

The island is small, having but 10,200 square miles, less in area than the State 
of Maryland; yet it has various kinds of climate — from tropical on the coast to 
temperate in the hills. The most important plateau is a large central plain, 
approximately 1,200 square miles in area. Parts of the island are desert-like in 
their dryness; other portions arc exceptionally wet. Late summer and winter 
are the malarial seasons. Albimanus breeds in all sections of the island, wherever 
water collects and has been found up to 2,500 feet above sea level. Rainfall 
varies in different parts of the island from a minimum average of 21.7 inches 
annually (portion of the island where the runoff dries quickly, nonmalariotfl) to 
167 inches in the most malarial part. 

Malaria is very prevalent and severe. Splenic index in a large number of 
school children shows rates varying from a minimum of around 2 per cent to a 
maximum of 100 per cent. Many schools show rates between 20 per cent and 
00 per cent. 

The problem of control differs in type in the rural and urban centers. It is 
the authors^ belief that rural districts must at present depend solely upon adequate 
quinine treatment of those sick. Many of the cities practice mosquito control, 
and it is advised that the remainder of them initiate its practice. 

A. albimanv^ quickly commences breeding in new swampy places formed by 
heavy rains, thus differing from our quadrunaculains. The malaria infection 
very closely follows the rainfall, lagging behind about two months. 

Control work at Port au Prince is described in a general outline. It was an 
extensive piece of work. Albimanus was breeding in many of the street ditches 
in seepage areas, and the nearby extensive swamps. For the ditch breeding and 
the seepage, the attack was drainage and fill. Rock drains (earth covered) were 
used extensively with success. Much of the swamp land was dried by complete 
clearing of brush and opening it up to process of evaporation. Some of the swamps 
were drained, and low portions were filled. Apparently the major portion of the 
work has now been completed, but there is yet some which remains to do. The 
tables giving malaria infection by months for a number of years show a steady 
decline in the case rates from a January rate (1924) of 1,350 per thousand to the 
January rate (1926) of only 125 per thousand. 

Oiling as a Bemedy for Malaria. Anon. All India Loral and Municipal Self^ 
Govt. Gazette, vol. 14, No. 4, March 14, 1927, pp. 71-72. (Abstract by L. L. Wil- 
liams, jr.) 

This is a brief article in popular style designed for eilucation of the citizenry 
on how to oil, where to oil, and when to oil. Warning is given against ^‘sub- 
merged bundles and “drip cans.“ The author says “Try it and seel It is a 
lazy way of doing antimalaria work; it is like wanting something for nothing.’' 

Use of the spray can is described, and the care of the pump is stressed. Good 
outline is given on how to train Hindu workers as oilers. Use of a fine spray is 
stressed. The worker is compelled to walk in the ditch and is directed to walk 
rapidly while spraying. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED lANUART 14. IMB 


Summar$f of ii^ormaiion rocewed by i/dagr%pk from mduoirml insuromco eom^pomiee 
for iho week ended January 14% and emreeponding week of iFrem 

the Weekly Health IndeXf Janitary 19^ 1998^ ieeuei by the Bureau ef iihe CeneuBt 
department of Commerce) 


WetkeoM OocnipMMitag 
Jan. 14, 1138 wMk, UK? 

PoH<jies in foitje 09,054,836 06,506,510 

Number of death clainus 15,439 13,673 

Death clidms per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11, 5 10. 7 


Deaths from aU causes in certain larye cities cf ike United States during the week 
ended January 14, 1993, infant martaUty, annual death vaiSf and eomparison 
with corresponding week if 1927. {From the Weekly HeaUh Index, January 19, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Jan. 
14,1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
com- 
spooding 
week 
M87 

' 

Dealiis under 

1 year 

Intel 

mcrtalily 

min, 

weak 

ended 

Jaa.U, 

1928* 

Total 

deat^ 

Death 

rate* 

We^ 
ended 
Jan. 14, 
8933 

Cotfw- : 
fi|K»ding 
week ’ 
3927 

Total (09 cUias) 

8,278 

14.3 

no 

381 

811 

68 

Atvon 

87 



3 

8 

35 

Albany^ - 

40 

J7.4 

ill 

4 

3 

3F 

AflATltiL 

94 

19.3 

n7 ' 

16 

14 


White 

43 


0 5 

9 

5 


rolored 

fil 


30 3 

6 

9 



260 

'l60 

16.7 

20 

21 

64 

-T- .-r , - - 

White 

209 


13.6 

14 

J8 

50 

Cclorod 

m 

0) 

27. 7 

6 

e 

04 

Biraaiashaio 

wme 

77 

33 

18.1 

17,5 

15.3 

5 

1 

8 

3 

48 

14 

Colored - 

44 

(*) 

200 

4 ' 

6 

00 

Boston 

2S0 

16.4 

117 

19 

21 

58 

Bridgeport* 

37 



8 

1 

147 

Btidaio.. — 

141 

13.3 

1.6.9 

17 

23 

73 

Oambridfe..-. 


12.1 

10 1 

2 

4j 

36 

("ttnjden — * 

31 

12.0 

11.1 

4 ( 

3 

34 

Canton 

23 

las 

13.3 

3 

4 

71 

Chioago • 

837 

13.9 

12.3 

71 

«2 

61 

Cinckinati * 

155 

19.6 

19.4 

15 

3 

01 

Cleveland ' 

197 

ia2 

10.9 

21 

25 

67 

OolutoboB .J 

65 

14.9 

. 13.3 

4 

14 

37 

Dallas J 

75 

28.0 

12.8 

0 

7 


Whlto _ " 

a 

11.9 

4 

6] 


Colored* * * _ * 

20 

(*) 

19.0 

3 

l! 


DayUm 

40 

1L8 

1L5 

51 

4 i 

& 

Denver _ . .. . 

90 

17.1 

14.2 < 

18 

7 1 


1>B Moines 

16 

15.8 

10l9 ] 

3 

Ij 

60 

Dotrott 

886 

10.8 

12.1 ' 

35 

to; 

54 

Duluth - . .. _ _ 

33 

14.3 : 

15.9 

8 

5 

37 

El Paso 

20 

12.9 

17.0 

4 

5^ 


Erie . * . . . , , 

36 



2 i 

O! 

41 

103 

Fall River » 

32 

12.6 

11.3 

3 

7 j 

Flint J 

96 

9.1 

7.7 i 

6 

3 

77 

Fort Worth 

44 

13.7 i 

13.1 

3 

5 j 


White 

36 


12.7 

6 

5 ■ 


Color^ 

6 

(<) 1 

36.0 ' 

2i 

Oi 


Grand Rapids 

26 

30 

12.6 

2 

5: 

SO 

Houston 

88 



9 

fl 


White 

67 



0 

2'i 


Colored 

29 

(0 


0 

2 ' 


Indianapolis 

White . 

114 

95 

l&Oi 

3JL7i 

13.3 

0 

a 

3 

4 

- 

70 

Colored — — — 

19 

C) 1 

16.8’ 

1 

2 

61 

Jersey City * 

70 

tl.3 

12.5 

a 

141 

m 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

46 

3D 

29.0 

14.6 

16.2 

6 

3 

5 

1 j 

s 

Colored 

15 

(*) 

. 7.4 

1 

3i 

145 

Kansas City, Mo 

109 i 

M.6^ 

15.4 

9 

si 

64 


Footnotes at end of tabls. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 14i 1928 ^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, January 19, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



^ AndMil ZBte ptr l,i000 iMpulatlon. 

* DeillM und€r 1 y%sx pet 1,000 births. Cities lelt Wank are not in the registration axia for births. 

’ J>Ti>thii for a&dad Friday, lam. 13, li^. 

* In Uw cities tor which deaths are shown by color, the colored population In 1920 constituted the fo^ 

lowing per^tages of the total population: Atlanta, SljBaltlmore, 15; 15; Fwt 

Worth,% Herntan, M; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; KnoxvUle, 15; Memphis, 98: NasbTillo, 
80; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washingt^ D. C., 25. 






















PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurnng 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 22, 1927, and January 21, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 1927, and January 21, 1928 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

. 

We^ 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

New England States: 









Maine 

3 

2 

40 

2 

157 

54 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 









Vermont--*- 





84 

4 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

99 

103 

17 

10 

158 

1,466 

0 

3 

Rhode Island 

12 

19 


1 

2 

18 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

38 

27 

28 

2 

49 

139 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









Now York 

327 

447 

U43 

. »24 

794 

991 

0 

2 

New Jersey 

119 

171 

44 

16 

67 

265 

2 

1 

Pennsylvania 

229 

286 



812 

796 

1 

2 

East North Central States: 









Ohio 


112 


42 


321 


1 

Indiana 

54 

40 

89 

48 

156 

55 

0 

0 

Illinois 

130 

202 

100 

46 

1,718 

46 

4 

10 

Michigan 

98 

08 


12 

149 

438 

0 

1 

Wisconsin 

45 

31 

60 

99 

726 

140 

5 

4 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

27 

31 

2 

2 

222 

4 

3 

4 

Iowa * - - — . 

' 28 


1 


405 


0 


Missouri 

1 66 

‘52 

19 

‘8 

214 

‘61 

0 

‘3 

North Dakota 

6 

1 

11 


115 

8 

0 

1 

South Dakoto........ — 

! 4 



i 10 

107 

14 

0 

0 

Nebraska - 

6 

10 



127 

5 

0 

8 

Kansas 


22 

8 

4 

285 

30 

2 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

5 

2 

2 

1 3 


37 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

46 

29 

82 

60 

29 

345 

2 

1 

District of Columbia 

13 


1 


4 


0 


Virginia 









West Virginia 

27 

16 

52 

27 

77 

71 

1 

0 

North CAmhnci 

34 

73 



174 

3,418 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

21 

so 

1,005 

1,201 

32 

1,347 

0 

0 

Georgia 

40 


173 


72 


2 


Florida 

53 

io 

5 

8 

25 

6 

0 

0 


* New York City only. • Week ended Friday. ‘Exclusive of Kansas City. 
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Coaet 0 f eetiain eommunicaJIds di»eu9€$ reported hy telegraph hy State health officers 
for weeks ended Jan^pJfy iS$t 19i7, and January 21 ^ 1928 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

t Meningococcus 

1 meningitis 

division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 22, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan. 22, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan. 22, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan. 22, 

Jan. 21, 


J927 

1028 

1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

East South Centtal States: 









Kentucky 


0 


31 


135 


0 

Tennessee 

22 

21 

09 

137 

100 

647 

2 

1 

Alabama 

2S 

38 

100 

351 

60 1 

210 

1 

2 

Mississippi.... 

20 

6 





1 


West Bouth'Central States: 









Arkansas 

16 

11 

121 

169 

36 

206 

1 

0 

Louisiena 

12 

27 

38 

37 

104 

48 

1 

1 

Oklahoma * «. 

8g 

44 

421 

266 

37 

147 

1 

1 

Texas^ 

73 

60 

59 

73 

21 

35 

1 

0 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

1 

4 



63 

4 

0 

5 

Idaho 

0 




69 

2 

0 

3 

Wyoming 

6 

1 

1 


177 

3 

1 

2 

Colorado 

7 

13 


1 

61 

29 , 

0 

8 

New Mexico, 

0 

8 

* io 


17 , 

62 

0 

0 

Arisona 

6 

3 

14 


35 

19 

0 

1 

Utah * 

13 

8 

2 

2 

595 

1 

2 

3 

Nevada 









Pacific States: 









Washington 

10 

7 





2^ 

243 

2 

6 

Oregon. 

U 

10 

43 

35 

34 

34 

2 

1 

Calffornia 

181 

132 

39 

41 

.1,087 

70 

2 

4 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

j Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended ] 

end(‘d 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 22, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan. 22, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan 22, 

Jan. 21, 

Jan. 22, 

Jan 21, 


1927 

1028 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

0 

29 

40 

0 

0 

1 

4 

New Hampshire _ _ __ 









Vei’mont 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

.3 

495 

383 

0 

> 3 

10 

5 

Khode Island 

1 

0 

15 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

1 

111 

149 

0 

20 

2 

2 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

4 

4 

796 

689 

14 

9 

19 

22 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

310 

243 

2 

0 

H 

6 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2 

661 

687 

0 

0 

1 19 

15 

Kaet North Central States: 







1 


Ohio 


4 


313 


17 

1 

12 

Indiana 

0 

1 

195 

97 

132 


! 2 

3 

Illinois 

0 

2 

397 

416 

43 

27 

14 

19 

Michigan 

0 

1 

272 

274 

34 j 

58 

! 3 

6 

Wisconsin 

1 0 

1 

198 

208 

0 

29 1 

6 

1 

West North Central states: 









Minnesota 

1 

0 

269 

1,50 

2 

2 

5 

4 

Iowa *_ - 

] 


71 


11 


0 


Missouri.. 

1 

«1 

170 

<69 

17 

<51 

2 

*2 

North Dakota 

1 

0 

57 

37 

8 

5 

2 

1 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

99 

68 

4 

10 

2 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

54 

79 

18 

37 

1 

1 

Kansas 

1 

0 

190 

179 

51 

74 

5 

1 

South Atlantic States* 









Delaware 

0 

0 

37 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

81 

80 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Distnot of Columbia _ _ 

0 


24 


1 


0 


Virginia 









West Virginia 

1 0 

2 

'58 

67 

10 

26 

29 

6 

North Carolina 

1 0 

0 

75 

80 

37 

176 

6 

2 

South Carolina 

2 

6 

1 15 

25 

10 

15 

4 

0 

naoriria , __ _ 

0 


14 


115 


12 


FlSiSf. 

1 

0 

37 

9 

34 

7 

6 

5 


i W9el( ended l''riday. * Exdiuive of Tulsa. * Bxclusive of Kansas City. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by SMe health officers 
for weeks ended January ISlSj 1927 ^ and January 21, 1928 — Continued 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

i 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 22, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

East South Central States: 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


37 

17 

22 

16 

13 

37 

56 

39 

27 

26 

127 

23 

4 

9 


28 

21 

8 

. 15 

20 

142 

23 

32 

3 

2 

23 

1 

0 

17 


0 

11 

7 

1 

3 
9 

18 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

0 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississimd 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

'J’exas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada ............ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66 

39 

20 

6 

19 

48 

48 

107 

39 

19 

70 

28 

9 

29 

9 

27 

13 

7 

16 

24 

43 

3 

13 

0 

29 

0 

0 

6 

21 

6 

1 

8 

7 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Pacific Stotes: 









Washington 

1 

2 

97 

64 

33 

61 

8 

6 

Oregon 

0 

10 

66 

18 

22 

46 

11 

6 

California 

2 

6 

280 

202 

62 

30 

14 

4 


J Weok ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 

Report for Week Ended January 14, 1928 

DisTKirr OF CoLrMBiA 

Cases' Cases 

Diphtheria 32 Measles 7 

Influenza 2 Scarlet fever 37 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is publisho J weekly anrl covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin- 

gOCO(^ 

PUS 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 1 
sles 

Pel- 1 
lagra j 

1 Polio- 
1 mye- 
1 litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty. 

phoid 

fever 

November, 19S7 






1 

1 





Kansas 

2 

164 

1 

15 


216 

i 

12 

447 

139 

19 

1 

December, 19X7 




Georgia.. 

1 

107 

624 

105 

224 

17 

1 

97 

1,217 

262 

594 

215 

46 

740 

87 

24 

1 

1 96 

; 12 

' 10 

0 

178 

14 

52 

25 

1 8 
18 
2 

Massachusetts 

8 

590 

42 

2 

2, 652 
37 

65 

Nebraska 

1 1 

121 

20 



10 

6 

New Jersey 

3 

714 

47 


343 


North Dakota 

10 

18 


24 


2 

Vermont 

0 

9 


18 

397 


0 

n 

Wisconsin 

17 

240 

^>9 

1 


0 

u 

14 

7 

Wyoming 

18 

2 



20 




1 1 ! 



1 



Nwemhtr, lOe? 


Kansas: Cases 

Chicken pox 702 

German measles 4 

Lethargic encephalitis 1 

Mumps 61 li 


Kansas- Continued. 

Paratyphoid fever 3 

Pink eye 1 

Septic sore throat 2 

Vincents angina 3 

Whooping cough 222 
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Deceniber, tiWt 

Cbioken pox: Cases 

Georgia. 116 

Maaiadiusottfl 1,046 

Mmnps—Continued. Cases 

North Dakota 18 

Vermont 76 

Wisconsin 406 

KMmAa 602 

Wyooiinf 10 

Now Joraey 766 

Ncoth Dakota 217 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

\1 Amiir*hn!|fit.ts 103 

VennoBt 325 

WaomsiB 1,424 

Wyoming 56 

ConJinetlTltio; 

Ooovgia 7 

Manaebaaetts 24 

Dengue: 

Georgia 2 

Dysenteiy: 

Georgia 23 

Massachusetts * 1 

New Jersey 6 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Georgia ' g 

Pink eye: 

Wyoming 1 

Babies m man: 

Georgia 2 

Septic sore throat: 

Georgia 45 

Massachusetts 9 

(iennan measles: 

Massachusetts 61 

Nebraska 7 

New Jersey 66 

Seabios: 

North Dakota. 7 

Tetanus: 

Georgia _ _ 2 

Wisconsin 38 

Hookworm diaeBse: 

Georgia J1 

Lead poisoning: 

Massachusetts 5 

New Jersey 1 

Trachoma: 

Georgia , 1 

JVIassrtchusetls 1 

New Jersey 1 

Trichinosis. 

New Jersey 13 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Goorgia 1 

Massachusetts 2 

Nebraska 1 

Typhus fever: 

Georgia 7 

Whooping cough: 

Georgia ... .33 

North Dakota 1 

Massachusetts . 755 

Wisconsin 1 

Mumps: • 

Georgia 41 

Massachusetts 590 

Nebraska 133 

Nebraska 22 

New Jersey 607 

North Dakota 24 

Wisconsin 308 

Wyoming 28 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 
The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the countiy and have an estin>ated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30,910,000. The estimated population of the 92 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,330,000. The estimated ex- 
pectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Week9 ended Janucery 7, 1928^ and January 8y 1927 



1928 

1927 

Bstimated 

expectancy 

Diplrtterta: Ca.«r«x.rtrf 

42 States 

2,084 

1,008 

2,302 
1, 151 


98 cities 

1,137 

Measlea: 

40 fBUtes 

7,362 

0, 195 

06 dtks 

3 ; 077 

GO 

21242 

20 


PoliomyellMs: 

42SNjke8 


Scarlet lever: 

42 States 

3,774 

1, 216 

5, 329 


OOdttea 

- 1,861 

1,332 

Anallpos: 

42 States * 

8G7 

709 

06c4tiefi 

100 

114 

81 

Typhoid fever: 

42 Stales 

215 

342 

96 cities 

28 

48 

46 

Deaths reported 

iDfluesea and pueumooto: 

92 nlties -- - - 

1,101 

0 

1,215 


Smallpox: 

02 cities 

0 
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City reports for week ended January 7 , 19^8 

The estimated expectancy*’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may l)e expected to occur during a certain week in the absence if epidemics. 
It Ls based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instanoes 
the median numl)er of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or wlien for other reasons the median is unsatisfectory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If rei)ort.s have not been received for the full nine yeara, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trcn<l. For some of the diseases given in the 
tabic the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
dty 

Population, 
July 1, 
i926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
ro- 

I)orted 

I 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 



Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Case.s, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

iwrted 

I 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NKW KNOI.AND 










Maine: 










Portland . 

76,400 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

New Ham}>shire: 










Concord 

t 22, 546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester _ ... 

84, 000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Vermont: 










Baric 

J 10,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

1 24,089 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Massachusetts: 










Boston 

787,000 

68 

67 

23 

4 

3 

324 

4 

24 

Fall River 

131,000 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

>0 

1 

Springfield 

145, 000 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

Worcester 

193,000 

17 

6 

4 

0 

0 

2 

77 

2 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

71, (KK) 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Providence 

275, 000 

0 

10 

12 

0 

2 

7 

5 

7 

Connecticut: 










Bridgejiort 

(*) 

2 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Hartford 

164,000 

. 9 

8 

10 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

New Haven 

182,000 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

60 

3 

0 

Mmni.B ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

544,000 

33 

18 1 

16 

1 

1 ‘ 

508 1 

37 

24 

Now York 

.5,924,000 

144 

209 

275 

33 

0 

93 

23 

230 

Rochester ... _ . 

321,000 

9 

13 

10 


i 

7 

1 

g 

Syracuse 

18.5,000 

28 1 

6 

3 


0 

42 

13 

5 

Now Jersey: 









('amden 

131, 000 

10 

6 

7 

1 

1 

1 1 

4 

2 

Newark 

469, 000 

18 

17 

29 

0 

0 

76 j 

27 

10 

Trenton 

134,000 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

2,008,000 

115 ; 

86 i 

51 

1 

10 

36 

72 

63 

Pittsburgh . 

637.000 

22 

22 

19 


,5 

192 

55 

33 

Heading 

114,000 

11 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Scranton 

143, 000 

18 


14 



1 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio; . j 


1 








Cincinnati 

411,000 

31 

13 

17 

0 

1 

146 

0 

15 

Cleveland 

960,000 


38 

52 

1 3 

0 

14 

108 

19 

Columbus 

28.5.000 

5 

6 

5 

1 

0 

1 

2 

11 

Toledo 

295,000 

53 

12 

9 

0 

0 

85 

12 

10 

Indiana- 










Fort Wayne 

99,900 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Indianapolis 

367,000 

18 

12 

7 

0 

1 

! 13 

47 

19 

South Bend 

81,700 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

71,900 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 










Chlcago 

3,048,000 

95 

102 

107 

14 

4 

21 

28 

96 

Peoria 

82, .500 

15 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

64,700 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

10 

9 


) Estimated July J, 1925. > No estimate made. 
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report for w$ek ended January ?, Continued 


Population, 

mas, 

estimated 

Chfdt- 

enpox, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

teti- 

reated 

espeet- 

ancy 

Cases 

te- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1,290,000 

77 

74 

47 

9 

5 

167 

S3 

33 

130,000 

11 

8 

7 

0 

2 

6 

35 

4 

150,000 

3 

5 

2 

0 

1 

34 

7 

1 

62,700 

13 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

517,000 

60 

23 

13 

1 

1 

3 

20 

13 

09,400 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 39, 071 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113,000 

1 

3 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

434,000 

42 

22 

15 

0 

2 

2 

7 

11 

248,000 

14 

17 

1 

0 

0 

4 

24 

13 

i 52, 40» 

1 

0 

3 

0 


0 

1 


140,000* 

3 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 


78, 000 


2 







36' 900 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


375, 000 

30 

10 

2 

1 

0 

4 

66 

15 

78, 400 

3 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

830,000 

17 

53 

30 

0 

0 

39 

19 


‘ 26, 403 

18. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

» 14, 811 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


> 15,036 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 30, 137 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 


02,000 

20 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

IB 

0 

216,000 

20 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

50,500 

31 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

92,500 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

124,000 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

808.000 

go 

41 1 

23 

18 

4 

153 

5 

44 

» 33, 741 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

> 12,03® 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

528,000 

3B 

20 

27 

2 

2 

3 

0 

21 

30,500 

16 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

174,000 

9 

3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

189,000 

4 

8 

7 ! 

0 

1 

28 

1 

5 

61,900 

* 2 

2 

2 ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

50,700 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

150,20B 

22 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

» 30, 371 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

1 

37,700 

0 

1 

1 j 

0 

0 

242 

0 

6 

71,800 

3 

0 

1 j 

0 1 

0 

30 

10 

2 

74,100 

0 

1 

0 

61 

r 

. 0 

0 

6 

41,800 

16 

0 

1 

0 

d 

166 

28 

1 

* 27, 311 

0 

0 

^ 2 

0 

0 

90 

0 

3 

(*) 


4 







U6,809 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

2 

0 

94,900 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

36 

0 

6 

J 69, 754 

1 


4 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

2 

1 26,847 


0 



0 



0 

102.000 

5 

1 

3 1 

0 

2 

2 

6 

4 


DhrWoiir BUMiAt and 
ctt]F 


continued 

Michiguc 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids.. 

Wisconiin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Supnripr 


WEST nORTH CBHTRAL 


Minnesota: 

DuMth 

Minneapolis. - 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

Davenport. .. 
Des Moines.. 
Sioux City.... 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Joeeph 

St. Lotiiii 

North Dakota: 
FargOL 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sio!i\ Falls... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland!: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District ot C'oluinbto: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

RichaMnd 

Roamdee 

West VVfinla: 

Charl^ton 

Wlicollng 

North Carolina: 

Ralciih 

WilaKgton 

WinslomSalem 

South Carolina: 

ChwfBStOB 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

_ Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 


1 Estimated July l, 


2 No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 7, 1928 — Continued 


Division, Btate, and 
city 

Population, 
July i, 

1926. 

estimated 


Diphtheria 

Influenea 

Mea^ ! 
sles, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

mouia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Chick- ■ 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases : 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOrXH CENTRAL 










Kent nek y 










Covington, 

58.500 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

Tjoxington 

47,500 

2 . 


1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Louisville 

3n;ooo 

2 

7 

3 

8 

0 

.12 

5 

10 

Tennessee 










Memphis 

177,000 

6 

6 

0 

0 

1 

281 

8 

0 

Nashville 

137,000 

5 

2 

0 

0 

6 

5 

8 

7 

Alabama: 










lilrminghnm 

211,000 

19 

4 

3 

16 

6 

4 

2 

17 

Mobile 

60,800 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 


47,000 

1 

1 

0 

3 


0 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Arkansas: 











1 


1 







Little Hoek 

75 ’, 900 

i 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

0 

35 

0 

1 

Louisiana* 










New Orloaas 

419,000 

0 

13 

11 

12 

14 

0 

0 

21 

fihrevoiKirt 

59,500 

6 

2 

2 

0 

1 

9 

0 

4 

Oklahoma. 










Oklahoma (Tty.. .. 

(*) 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2 

6 

Tnisft 

133 000 

9 

3 

3 



1 

10 


Texas: 





i 





Dallas 

203,000 

18 

10 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

♦ 6 

Foit Worth 

159,000 

10 ! 

4 1 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

Oalveston 

49,100 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

» 164,954 

6 

6 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

Pan Antonio 

205,000 

1 

2 

11 

1 

1 

4 

0 

18 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana* 










Billings 

1 17,971, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Groat Falls 

1 29,883 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Helena 

* 12, 037 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

» 12,668 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 










Boise 

1 23, 042 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

285, (KX) 

40 

10 

5 


3 

4 

27 

15 

Pueblo 

43,900 

24 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

» 21, 000 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

1 

1 

Utah: 









Salt Lake City 

133,000 

10 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Nevada: 










Keno 

112,665 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAanc 







M 

Washington: 










Seattle 

(*) 

18 

6 

4 

0 


125 

16 


Spokane 

109,000 

10 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

106,000 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

Oregon: 

Portland 

> 282,383 

31 

11 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

5 

California: 









Los Angeles 

(1) 

66 

45 

28 

21 

6 

10 

16 

43 

Sacramento 

73,400 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

San Francisco...... 

567,000 

50 

19 

15 

2 

1 

10 

2 

6 

1E6 

.timated Jvili 

7 1, 1926. 



iNo 

estimate 

made. 
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City reports for week ended January 7 1 1$S8 — Contiiiuod 


Divbion, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

Typhoid fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Gases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

culo- 

sis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH 










CENTRAI. - COUtd, 










Iowa: 










Davenport ... 

2 

2 

1 

1 



0 

0 




12 

1 

11 



0 

0 


Sioux City 

2 

] 




0 



Waterloo . 

2 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


Missouri: 










Kansu* City... 

14 

16 

2 

4 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

St. Joseph 

2 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. TiOUls 

43 

23 

2 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 










Fargo 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


South Dakota: 










1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 



2 

1 

1 

0 




0 

0 


Nebraska: 










Lincoln 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha-- 

4 

7 

G 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Kaiasas: 










Topeka 

5 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Wichita 

3 

5 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOTTTII ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington... 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Maryland: 










Baltimore 

33 

20 

0 

0 

0 

16 

2 

2 

1 

Cumberland.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Colum- 1 










bia: j 










Washington ...1 

23 

20 

0 

0 

0 

10 

2| 

0 

0 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg l 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Norfolk- 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

Kichmond I 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

1 

Roatmke 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia. 










Charleston 

2 

4 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Wheeling 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

1 

0 

North Carolina. 










Kaleigb 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wllmliigton. .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

3 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Corohna. 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Greenville ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

4 


2 




0 



Brunswk*: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

1 

0 

0 

G 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Florida: 










Miami . , 


0 


0 

0 

2 


1 

0 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

Tampa 

1 

1 

0 

.. .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH 










CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lexingt on 


0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

lx)ui»ville 

6 1 

29 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Tennessee- 










Memphis 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

e 

Nashville 

2 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

e 

Alabama; 










Birmingham.. 

5 

2 

3 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

e 

Mobile 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

] 

Montgomery.. 

0 

3 1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

. 


Whoop- 

ing 

000 ^, 


iDmths, 
all 


re- 

ported 


0 

0 


0 

7 

2 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 


29 


84 

27 

231 


6 

17 

58 


6 15 

1 23 

* 


1 

14 

0 

0 


45 

253 

11 

5 


10 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


148 

15 


55 

18 

36 

10 

13 

18 

10 

33 

10 

10 


0 4 

0 46 

0 28 


15 

0 31 


0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

e 

2 


14 

17 

99 


i 
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City reports for week ended January 7, 19B8 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


Scarlet fever SmsUxx)! Typhoid fever 

Tuber- Whoop- 

culo- ing 

Cases, Cases. sis, Cases, cough, » 

esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- re- mated re- re- re- 

expect- ported expect* ported ported poi ted expect- ported ported ported 
ancy ancy ancy 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock.... 
liOuisiana: 

New Orleans.. 

Shre\'eport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth. .. 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio.. - 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho’ 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque— 

Utali: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


Washington: 

Seattle... 


^okane.. 
Tacoma . 


Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles... 

Sacramento 

San Francisco. 


Division, State, and city 


NSW ENGLAND 

Vermont: 

Burlington 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Springfield 

Rhode Idand: 

Providence 


inDDLB ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York.... 
Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.. 


0 14 

0 0 

0 0 


m^Sptis encephalitis 


Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 



Cases, 

esli- 



j Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 
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Cit\f reports for week ended JumuiTy 7p 1928 — Contiiiibod 


Divi.don, State, and city 

MeningO' 

coocna 

meningitis 

Letharido 

enoephtMltla 

Pellagra 

PoliomyeUtis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

I 

1 Cases, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Coses 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH rENTKAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland — 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 










Indianapolis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lUtnois: 










Chieapo • 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sprinjafleld 

Michigan: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

$ 

Oi 

1 

0 

]>ctroit- 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin; 








i 


Milwaiikoc 

I 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NOHtH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa: 






1 




Des Moines 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


SO' TH ATLANTIC * 








j 


Maryland: 










Baltimore 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

West VinriniH: 










Charlaston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sauth Carolina: 










Charleston..- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

EAST SOriH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 










Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

() 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WE^T BOOTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Little Rock 

1 

oi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TiOuisiana: 










New Orleans ' 

0 

0 

1 

" 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: | 

1 

1 

0 

1 

• 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

OkiahoDiii City 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Texas: 










DaJJns - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 



1 



1 




Montana. 










Great Falls 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

PueMo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAHFIC 










Washington: 





1 





Seattle 

2 


0 


0 


0 

0 


California: 










Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Sacramento 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


1 Kabies (human): I case and 1 death at Chicago, 111., and 1 death at KichmoBd, V*. 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended January 7, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended January 8, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31^657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ December 4j 1927 ^ to January 7, 1928 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1926-27^ 

niPHTUEHlA CASE RATES 







Week ended— 





Dec. 

11, 

1926 

Dec. 

10, 

1927 

Dec. 

18, 

1926 

Dec. 

17, 

1927 

Dec. 

25, 

1926 

Dec. 

24, 

1927 

Jan. 

1, 

1927 

Dec. 

31, 

1927 

Jan. 

B, 

1927 

J^. 

19^ 

101 cities 

201 

204 

188 

»206 

3 163 

>203 

176 

* 187 

198 

»170 

New England 

163 

216 

100 

200 

160 

193 

158 

165 

158 

149 

Middle Atlantic 

161 

228 

167 

226 

140 

233 

171 

221 

182 

202 

East North Central 

223 

228 

213 

248 

M82 

212 

193 

200 

223 

176 

West North ('’entral 

194 

129 

129 

129 

113 

123 

165 

M29 

188 

>100 

South Atlantic 

237 

190 

216 

140 

•214 

143 

173 

129 

222 

10 154 

East South Central 

284 

71 

145 

> 162 

150 

>177 

186 

>147 

137 

>109 

West South Central 

266 

218 

258 

218 

168 

344 

223 

11 271 

252 

11 246 

Mountain 

246 

144 

164 

162 

137 

117 

137 

63 

126 

71 

Pacific 

238 

168 

252 

168 

225 

157 

155 

141 

230 

123 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

197 

225 

193 

>249 

>209 

*288 

231 

>325 , 

384 

>520 

New England 

165 

r,39 

229 

€04 

167 

636 

184 

708 

253 

917 

Middle Atlantic 

23 

199 

24 

206 

22 

251 

22 

331 

31 

466 

East North (''entral 

212 

140 

256 

117 

8 249 

157 

294 

160 

427 

265 

West North Central 

129 

50 

109 

46 

77 

38 

61 

>39 

259 

>102 

South Atlantic 

54 

527 

89 

€07 

»62 

797 

179 

832 

204 

»» 1,461 

East South Central 

78 

367 

21 

>737 

31 

>1,032 

78 

>545 

106 

>2, 196 

West South Central 

146 

134 

82 

252 

103 

84 

13 

u 110 

186 

» 197 

Mountain 

3, 217 

36 

2, 351 

27 

2,780 

18 

3, 545 

36 

5,227 

62 

Pacific 

613 

178 

603 

1 

238 

879 

257 

697 

283 

1,517 

383 


SC^ARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

238 

184 

279 

>212 

>263 

>187 

267 

>210 

318 

>206 


New England - 

340 

320 

387 

325 

248 

281 

356 

1 346 

491 

340 

Middle Atlantic 

178 

156 

214 

199 

212 

173 

235 

200 

285 

196 

East North Central 

235 

216 

241 

243 

>265 

212 

245 

257 

288 

234 

West N orth Central _ 

432 

206 

413 

204 

371 

202 

385 

i >194 

446 

*207 

South Atlantic 

173 

134 

199 

163 

8 171 

145 

238 ' 

149 

231 

10 152 

East South Central 

150 

82 

248 

*147 

243 

> 103 

176 

>59 

233 

>65 

West South Central 

142 

117 

236 

172 

126 

92 

150 

» 129 

153 

11 103 

Mountain 

802 

306 

1,112 

243 

975 

171 

893 

234 

950 

195 

Pacific 

230 

152 

383 

154 

1 

303 

191 

252 

120 

340 

184 








I The figures given in this table are rates per lOOJlpO population annual basis and not the number of 
ises reported. Populations used are estimated os oijuly 1, 1920, 1927, and 1928, respectively. 

> Louisville, Ky., not included. 

> Teii-e Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, Louisville. Ky., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. . ^ . , . , . ^ 

« Sioux City, Iowa, Fargo, N. Dak., Atlanta, Oa., Louisville, Ky., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
0 Terre Haute, Ind., not included. 

7 Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

• Sioux City, Iowa, and Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 

Norfolk, Va., not included. 

>0 Atlanta, Qa., not included, 
u Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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Summarff ef weMy reportu from eUies, December 4t 19B7r ie Jentuarff 7, 1909 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1926-07— Coniinnea 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1927 and 192S, respectively 


Group of oltieo 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 


cases 

reporting 

deaths 

1927 

1928 

1027 

1028 

Total 

101 

95 

31,050,300 

31,657,000 

30, 369, 500 

30,960,700 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

Bast South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Paoiflo........ — ....... 

12 

10 

16 

12 

21 

7 

8 

0 

6 

12 

10 

16 

10 

21 

6 

7 

9 

4 

2.242.700 
10,594,700 

7.820.700 
2,634,500 

2.800.700 
1,028,300 

1.260.700 
581,600 

1,996,400 

2.274.400 
10, 732, 400 

7.991.400 

2.683.600 
2,981,900 
1,048,300 

1.807.600 
501,100 

2.046.400 

2.242.700 
10, 594, 700 

7.820. 700 
2, 518, 500 

2.800.700 
980,700 

1,227,800 

581,600 

1,512,100 

2. 274.400 
10, 732, 400 

7. 991.400 
2, SCO, 400 

2. 981. 900 
1,000,100 
1, 274, 100 

591, 100 

1.548.900 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE RATS ON VESSEL 

Steamship ^^ModemV' — At Goteborg, Sweden — Froin BaMa and 
Bvenos Aires — Under date of December 29, 1927, the aniTal of the 
steamship Modemi from Bahia and Buenos Aires, with a cargo of 
grain, was reported at Goteborg, Sweden. Dead rats were found on 
board, but no plague was shown to exist at time of fumigation of the 
vessel. On December 22, 1927, plague indications were reported 
found among rats. The Modemi left Buenos Aires November 11 and 
St. Vincent, Cape Verde Islands, December 1, 1927. 

ARGENTINA 


Communicable diseases — November, 1927. — During the month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported at Rosario, 
Argentina, as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria.. 

3 

Scarlet fever 

7 

Gastroenteritis 

33 

Tuberculosis 

17 

Measles . - 

2 

Typlioid fever 

2 

Meningitis - 

21 

Typhus fever 

1 

Plague 

1 




Population, estimated, 410,487. 


BARBADOS (BRITISH WEST INDIES) 

Further ' relative to outbreak oj malarial Jever. — Further information, 
under date of December 23, 1927, relative to the outbreak of malarial 
fever reported at Barbados, British West Indies, shows the disease 
prevalent in all parts of the island, with 930 reported cases. Of this 
number, 296 cases were stated to have occurred in the parish of St. 
«Tames. To December 20, 21 deaths from the disease were reported. 
The fatulities were stated to have boon among the aged. 

BELGIAN CONGO 

Yellow fever — Boma and Matadi — Kongo River ports — January 3, 
1928. — Under date of January 3, 1928, seven cases of yellow fever 
were repoiled ior the ports of Boma and Matadi, on the Kongo 
River, Belgian Kongo. 

^ Public llealth Reports. Jan. 20, 1927, p. 162. 
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CANADA 

Commurmahle diseases — Ontario — December, 1927 — Comparative.— 
During the month of December, 1927, communicab'o diseases were 
reported in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Disease 

■■1 




Q 9 


Cerebrospinal meningitis — - 

o 

1 


3 

OhaaorouL - - 

1 


1 


Chicken pov ^ - _ _ 

1,306 


1,247 


Diphtheria — 

449 

18 

317 


Dysentenr 


1 



Erysipolaa.. 

2 




.. . _ 

Iff 


19 


Goiter 

8 

3 



Gonorrhea 

103 


117 


Infiuenca 

2 

6 


17 

MwMlea 

L22;i 


1,095 

1 

Miimpa t... 



147 


Pimininniii _ _ . 


126 


105 

FoHosqFdttiSi. 

0 


2 

Seariflt lewr 

403 

1 

534 

5 

fluptfti sort tbnoat - 

3 


3 

1 

fimailpox 

381 


106 


toiriSku— 

160 

1 

86 


fluiliffralDliij - 

IffO 

6r» 

118 

60 

TyitoWfcnar 

Wlwjiiing cough 

73 

342 

5 

1 

42 

410 

6 

4 


' SnuMpox . — Smallpox was reported present during the month of 
December, 1927, in 35 localities, the greatest number of cases accord- 
ing to locality being as follows: Ottawa, 122 cases; Toronto, 75; 
Kitchener, 31. At Egi-emont and East York, 18 cases, each, were 
reported; at Wilmot Township, 16 cases, Co’^nwall, and Rockland, 
each 13 cases. In 10 localities one case each was reported. 

Communicable diseases — Ontario — Year 1927 — Comparative. — ^Dur- 
ing the yeare 1926 and 1927 communicable diseases were reported 
in the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows : 


Disease ' 

Year 1927 

Year 1920 

Cases 

Deaths 

rases 

Deaths 

Aotinoznyooais .. 

8 

39 

30 

8,041 

1 

13 

3,846 

2 

25 



CMiAhreff^ntl ___ 

37 

1 7, 787 



Chicken pox 



CoDjuDotiviUs, acute, infectious i 



Diarrhea 1 

4 

205 

22 

1 

4 

3 



Diphtheria - 

2,818 

179 

D|!aMitery 

Erysipelas. 

9 

4, 214 

3 

i,m 

179 

6 

16 

13,405 

6,035 

1 



Oanaiui measles 

8,228 


Goiter 


Gonorrhea 

1,889 

• 

iaflnengn _ 

1 IW 

1 1 
12 
19 


1 m 

JMindjoA, oMbi^oiis 



21 

18,420 

1,784 

ii 

<2 

Measles 

Mump.<i . _ 

FiuratyphAid 4avAr ^ ^ .. . 




Fallagra-,.. ... r.-..!.-, - - 

1 

1.488 



IhMomonia 



2.100 
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Year 1927 


Cases 


51 


1 

a, 280 

1,^23 

1,440 

1,634 

867 

5,626 


Deaths 


42 

2 

6 

732 

35 

20 


Year 1026 


Cases 


71 


5,640 

706 

1,256 

1,660 

581 

3,670 


Deaths 


821 

32 

67 


Disease 


Poliomyelitis 

Puerperal septicemia. 

liable’? 

ficarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Syphilis 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooping cough 


Communicahle diseases — Oiiehec — WeeJc ended January 7, 1928 , — 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended January 7, 1928, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


1 

Scarlet fever 

108 

OhinkaTi pnr _ 

34 

SmallpoT 

6 

Diphtheria.. 

60 

Tuberculosis 

13 

Qcrinau measles 

11 

Typhoid feN , 

> .,4 

Influenza 

3 

Whooping rough ' 

1 1' '4 

Measles 

100 




CANARY ISLANDS 

Plague — Las Palmas, — A case of plague was reported at Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands, Deceipber 16, 1927. 

CHILE 

Campaign for prevention of tuberculosis — Housing and sanitary 
conditions, — Under date of November 2, 1927, the press in Chile was 
stated to be conducting a campaign for the prevention of tuberculosis 
through improvement in housing and sanitary conditions |or the 
poorer classes. ' ^ 

CUBA * 

Communicable diseases — Provinces — October 2-December 24, 1927 , — 
During the period from October 2 to December 24, 1927, cases of com- 
municable diseases were reported from the provinces of Cuba as 
follows: 


Disease 

Pinar del 
Kio 

Habana 

Matan- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Chicken pox 


18 

8 

4 


7 

87 

Diphtheria 

6 

23 

25 

22 

8 

8 

91 

Malaria 

20 

206 

2 

13 

334 

1,447 

2LQ24 

Measles 

8 

46 

7 

3 

24 

1 

89 

Paratyphoid fever 

17 

9 

5 

20 

1 

3 

55 

Poliomyelitis 

1 







Scarlet fever 


8 

1 





Tetanus (infantile) 



1 


i 


4 

Typhoid fever 

51 

188 

52 

120 

25 

93 

m 

529 
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EGYPT 

Plague— Alexandria — December 14f 1987 . — On Decomber 14, 1927, 
two cases of plague occurring in the same family were repoited at 
Alexandria, Egypt. The focus of the disease was stated to be distant 
about 700 meters from the port and about *500 meters from the house 
in which the first case occurred.^ 

HAWAII TERRITORY 

Plague 7ats — PaauTiau — December 20, 1927 . — Two plague-infected 
rats were reported found dead on the Paauhau sugar plantation, 
Paauhau, Hamakua, Island of Hawaii, December 20, 1027. 

JAMAICA 

Smallpox (alastrim) — Nofetnber 27~December , 1927 — During 
ihe period November 27 to December Zl, 1927, four cases of small- 
pox, reported as alastrim, were reported in the Island of Jamaica, 
oecurring in localities not included in the Kingston area. 

Other communicable diseases — During the same period other com- 
mainicahle diseases were reported in the Island as follows: 

Cases 


Disease 

1 Kingston 

1 

Other 

localities 

Dii»€rt*!e 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Chicken pox 

1 


Pohomvclitis 


1 

Diphlhcn i 


1 

Puerperal ft \er 



Dyscntci y 

8 

7 

Tulx'rtiilosis 

35 

IS 

£r>bipclas 


1 

Typhoid fp\er 

39 

99 

Leprosy 

) 

1 

1 



1 


Population Inland 926 000 Kin,j'.tor 62 "07 


JAPAN 

Dyseniery — ToJcyo, city and prefecture — October 30-Noiember 26, 
1927 . — During the period October 30 to November 26, 1927, 144 cases 
of dysentery with 71 deaths were reported in the vity of Tokyo, 
Japan, and 149 cases with 83 deaths in the prefecture of Tokyo, 
outside of the city. Population of city, 1,995,567; prefecture, out- 
side of city, 2,489,577. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — October 1-15, 1927. —During the two-wTck period, October 
1 to 15, 1927, 63 cases of plague w-itli 54 deaths were reported in the 
island of Madagascar. The occurrence was ropoi ted in four Provinces 
as follows: Ambositra, 4 cases; Antisirabe, 2 ; Itasy, 5; Moramanga, 
4; Tananarive, 48. Distribution by type of disease: Bubonic, 37; 
pneumonic, 2; septicemic, 24. 

* Public Ilealtb Roports>, Dec 20. 1927. p 321S, and Jin 6, 192‘i, p 42 
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PERU 


Mortality^ general — Mortality from communicalle diseases — Lima 
city — October^ 1927, — During the month of October, 1927, 385 deaths 
from all causes wore reported in the city of Lima, Peru. Mortality 
from communicable diseases during the same period was reported as 
follows : 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

0 

Plaime 

1 

Gastroenteritis 

38 

Tu&rculosia 

01 

Influenza. 

7 

Tvpholtl fever. __ _ 

5 

Malaria 

8 




Population, estimated, 196,767. 

SALVADOR 


Mortality^ general — Mortality from communicable diseases — July- 
September^ 1927. — During the three months ended September 30, 
1927, 7,604 deaths from all causes were reported in the Republic of 
Salvador. Deaths from communicable diseases were reported as 
follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

4 

Tuberculosis 

174 

Gastroenteritis 

210 

Typhoid fe\ er . . 

11 

Measles 

54 



Population, 1,600,000. 


Prevailing diseases . — The diseases prevalent in the Republic during 
the period under report wore stated to be intestinal isorders and 
malarial and other tropical fevers. 

TRINIDAD 

Vital statistics — Port-oj-Spain — November, 1927. — The following 
statistics for the month of November, 1927, with comparisons for 
November of the years 1923 to 1926, are taken from a report issued 
by the Public Health Department of Port-of-Spain: 


Month of November 



1923 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

Number of births _ 

170 

32.77 

126 

24.29 

21 

123 53 

142 




Births tier 1,000 population 

27. 38 

07 7tt 

170 

M IQ 

186 

Number of deaths. 

124* 

«/. <o 
190 

So. AO 

84.81 

Deaths per 1,000 population 

23 01 


130 

OQ 7lt 

118 

Deaths under l year 

26* 

183.09 

M. AA 
OS 

29. 40 
Ol 


Deaths under 1 yeai per 1,000 births 

JUf 

171.23 

J* 

loa QA 



190.90 

VI. 9V 
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Cases ci cotnmunicahle diseases reported durivff November j 1927 

Coses Cases 

IHpItthsria 3 Tahercnlosis, pnlmonary 10 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 8 Typhoid fever 7 

Pneumonia 3 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Orange Free State . — An outbreak of plague was reported in 
the Winburg District of the Orange Free State, ITuion of South 
Africa, during the week ended November 26, 1927, with 8 cases and 
6 deaths. The outbreak occurred on a farm. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

[C indicates cases; D, de-ths; P, present] 
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Calcutta. 
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Indo-China (French), 20 cases, Sept. 1-Nov. 10; Beirut Syria, 1 case, Sept. 1-10; 1 case, Oct. 21-31: 1 case, Dec. 1-10. 
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Sootbam Khodesia 
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Sheffield. 



CHOLERA, PLAGVE. SMALLPOX. TyPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PEVER-Conttaued 
SMALLPOX — Cozitiiiiied 


jMmUigy 27 1 i9SIB 


m 



Palet^m 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER Continm 

TTPHOB FEVER 

[C indicatas cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



Forttipjl: Oporto. 















ITnion of South Africa: 
Cape Province 
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PREyALENCE OP INFLUENZA IN THE UNITED STATES 

During the year 1927 comparatively few cases of influenza were 
reported. During the first four months of the year the contrast with 
the corresponding period of 1926 was marked. 

The following tabic gives the number of cases of influenza as 
reported by ^ States for 52 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 

Cates oj influenza reported by SS States for 5J treeks 

Cnsi". 


1926 110, m 

1927 30, :373 


The estimated population of these States in 1927 was 62,771,000. 
At the close of the year the comparison is not so favoral)!*' foi’ the 
year 1927, although there are no indications of any unusual i)r(*valcnce 
of influenza. The following table gives, by four-week periods, the 
numbers of cases reported by the health officers of 2K States for the 
last 20 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 

Influenza cases reported by four-week periods for the last W wn ks of years 19So, 

19£6, and 


Four weeks ended— 


Sept. 10, 1027 
Oct. 8, 1927.. 
Nov. 6, 1927.. 
Dec. 5. 1927.. 
Dec. 81, 1927. 

Total.. 


CotTospondinp week.s 
1927 I 1928 f 192’) 


r;29 

683 

495 

777 J 

966 

560 

1,429 . 

2,087 

1 1,559 

2,022 

2. 446 

2,256 

3,035 

2,946 

3,015 

7,892 1 

9,128 

7,894 

,, all forms 

(com- 


bined), during the 10-year period from 1917 to 1926, inclusive, in 
the registration area, were as follows: 


Death rates per lOOflOO from pmummitiy aH for mid influenza {romhined) in 

the registration area 


1917 

167.8 

1922 - . 

101A a 

lOSI 

1919 

222 3 

1924 . .. 

1990 

20i3 

1925 .... 

1981 

99 8 

1926 ... 


81881*— 28 1 (259) 


133 5 

153.7 

117.7 
1^3,1 
1-13.8 
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TtLARAClMlA AMONG MEADOW MICE (Uicf^s edM»mAn«# 

IN CALltORNU 

By J. C. pEttitT, Senior Surgeon, United Stales Public JffeoftA Service 

During September, 1927, Messrs. Stanley E. Piper and W. P, 
Garlough, of the United States Biological Survey, while investigating 
con(]iti()iis in a selected area in Contra Costa County, Calif., pre- 
liminary to placing thalium poison for squirrel eradication, noted 
that there was a heavy infestation with both wood rats and meadow 
mice {Microius calijornicus aestvarinm) and that some epidemic 
disease existed among the mice, as large numbers of dead and sick mice 
wore found. These men were familiar with the migration and disease 
in the meadow mice that occurred in Kem County, Calif., in 1926, 
as well as with the bacteriological findings of Surg. N. E. Wayson ^ 
in his investigation of that disease.* They thought that probably the 
same disea'-^e found in the mice in Kem County was responsible for 
the m(>rtality noted among those in Contra Costa County and that 
it would be of vuliic and interest to determine whether this was true 
or whether sonic other din^asc was the re-ponsible factor. 

An inquiry was made as to whether the United States lAiblic 
Health Service plague laboratory at San Francisco would undertake 
the examination of some of these mice, and upon being answered 
that it would do so, tw^o mice were sent to the laboratory on Sep- 
tember 21, 1927. 

Upon dissection, these mice showed no gross pathological lesions 
and none of the appccranccs tioled in mice dying from mouse septi- 
cemia. However, sincais Ivom the spleen showed numerous thin, 
short bacilli that presented the appearances of Bacterium tularense. 

Inoculations of animals were made by giinding up the spleens of 
the mice and u‘-ing a ])ortion of this material subcutaneously. Two 
white mice and one white rat wTre inoculated from each of the 
original wild mice. Tlun’ofoie, two series of experiments were run 
ami may be dc^iiguated as first and second series. At the same time, 
September 24, inoculations were made from the spleens on agar plates. 

FIRST SKUIES 

The tw'o white mice and the rat inoculated on September 24 died 
on September 20. There was some subcutaneous fluid at point of 
inoculation, but no morbid cliangcs wore seen in the spleen, liver, or 
lungs. The absimce of gioss pathological lesions was probably due 
to the early death of the animals. MicToscopic preparations made 
from the subcutaneous fluid showed numerous small organisms like 

i Wftyson, N. E An epizootic among meadow mice in (’’ftlifornia, caused by Iho bacillus of mouse septl- 
oemia or of swmo erysipelas Pub Health Rep , 42; 1489-1493, (June 3) 1927. 
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those seen in smears from the wild mice. This fluid was plated on 
plain agar, but no growth of the thin, short rods occurred. 

On September 26, two guinea pigs were inoculated from the spleen 
of one of the wild mice. One inoculation was subcutaneous and the 
other was pocketed. 

SECOND SERIES 

The white mice inoculated on September 24 from the second wild 
mouse died on September 28. Their spleens w'cre enlarged, dark in 
color, and quite firm. The lymphatic glands ivere enlarged. Liver 
and spleen were not stippled. Many organisms of the same type as 
previously mentioned were found in microscopic preparations made 
from the spleen and enlarged glands. The rat was killed on Sep- 
tember 30. Its spleen was slightly enlarged and firm, and showed 
some white punctate spots (stippling). Smears of the spleen showed 
thin, short rods. 

Two guinea pigs w'ere inoculated from the spleen and glands of a 
white mouse of the second serie'= that died on September 28. 

GXnNC\ PIGS 

The pigs inoculated on September 26 from the spleen of one of 
the wild mice died on October 6, living nine days. The pigs (second 
series) inoculated on September 28 died on October 4 and 5, respec- 
tively. 

The gro.ss pathological findings w'ere the same in all f<^ir pigs. The 
spleens were enlarged, dark in color, and finely studded wnth small, 
white punctate spots (markedly stippled). The livers were also 
stippled. The lesions were typical of tularaemia. 

CrLTX RES 

As no growth had occurred on ordinary culture media, cultures 
were made on coagulated egg yolk medium from the spleens of the 
guinea pigs that died on October 5. A pearly gi‘owth occurred on 
this medium, which conformed in morphological and cultural char- 
acteristics to that of a strain of Bacterium tularense which has been 
maintained in the laboratory since 1919. 

Two guinea pigs were inoculated from these cultures on October 
12, one of which was killed on October 17 while very sick and the 
other died the following day. The gross lesions in the pigs inoculated 
with cultures were the same as those noted above in pigs which had 
been inoculated with mouse tissue. 

Cultures obtained from the spleen of the pig that died October 18 
bore the morphological and cultural characteristics of Bacterium 
tvlarenjse. 
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DISCUSSION 

The demonstration of tularaemia in the meadow mice submitted 
was effected by careful observance of laboratoiy jMwedure, Upon 
dissection they showed no gross morbid changes and might have been 
discarded by a less trained worker than the technician in this labora- 
tory, who is familiar with both tularaemia and mouse septicemia, 
including both the pathology and bacteriology of these diseases. 
Credit is duo Michael Burkel, the laboratory technician, for excellent 
work in carrying out this investigation under the direction of the 
writer. 

Pigs inoculated with this strain often die in six or seven days. 
However, animals inoculated by simply rubbing the diseased spleen on 
a scarified area will live several days longer than when the inoculation 
is made from material of the ground spleen. One pig inoculated by 
the formei method lived 14 days. 

Guinea pigs that live 10 or 14 days aie more likely to show lung 
lesions of tularaemia, and the one of our seres that lived 14 days 
showed tlic entile lungs studded with white spots. No stippling was^ 
noted in the lungs of any ol the other pigs 

The spleens of the inoculated guinea pigs may be firm, almost 
granular on rnacei ation, or softened. This seems independent of the 
length of time the pig lives, and occurred in equal proportion in our 
series. 

It was no tad in relating cultures that material secured by soaring 
the surface of the spleen and passing a loop through this area very 
often did not result in any growth; but when ground spleen pulp was 
used as an inoculum, the surface of the spleen having been previously 
sterilized by dropping it into boiling w’^ater, satisfactory results 
followed. 

It was noted that a much larger number of organisms was present 
in smears made from the spleens of mice than in those made from 
the spleens of rats and guinea pigs. This held equally true for the 
wild mice and the white mice in the laboratory. 

Meadow mice harbor mites. This was noted in the examination 
of those from Keni County, Calif., m 1926; and since the mice 
migrate for food and live together in ne&ts, transmission of tularaemia 
among them by mites is probable. 

SUMMARY 

Two meadow inico (M^'erotus californievs e&tuarinus) collected 
in nature in Contra Costa VoavJy, Calif., whore large numbers of 
sick and dead mice were found, were sent to United States Public 
Health Service plague laboratory in San Francisco for examination on 
September 24, 1927. Spleens of the wild mice were inoculated into 
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white mice, white rats, and guinea pigs, causing the typical lesions 
of tularaemia, and from the latter Bacterium tularenm was isolated. 
The organism was a slender, short rod, Gram-negative, noumotilo, 
and grew only on coagulated egg yolk and blood glucose cystine agar, 
and not on ordinary plain agar. It was agglutinated out to the full 
«a.ii4ularense titro (1:1280) of a known anti-tularense serum. Sec- 
tions of the liver of infected white mice showed the hepatic cells 
packed with these organisms. Spleen tissue rubbed on the abraded 
skin of a gxiinea pig caused its death with the typical lesions of 
tularaemia — caseous lymph glands, spotted spleen, and spotted liver. 

This is the first record of Bacterium tularense having been isolated 
from naturally infected wild mice. 


CURRENT PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 

BBVIEW or THE MONTHLY EPIDEMIOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE HEALTH SECTION 

OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ SECRETARIAT. PUBLISHED AT GENEVA, DECEMBER 

It, 1927 > 

Plague. — Only sporadic cases of plague were reported during the 
autumn months in the Mediterranean area. In Egypt, no case was 
reported from September 11 to November 12; in the following two 
weeks, five cases occurred at Alexandria. 

No case of plague had been reported from Syria since September 
17. No plague was reported from Tunisia between August 7 and 
November 20. In Algeria, 1 plague case was rep- >r ted at Algiers 
and 2 cases were reported at Oran during the first 5 days of November; 
an additional case was reported at Oran on November 17. 

In Greece, plague cases occuiTcd in only two centers — at Patras 
and Plomarion on the island of Mytilene (Lesbos). There were 2 
cases at Patias in September and 3 cases in November; at Plomarion 
there were 6 cases in September, 3 in October, 3 in November, and 
1 on December 1. A Greek steamer was sent to the quarantine 
station at Vigo, in Spain, on November 19, three plague cases having 
occurred on board. 

Two cases of pneumonic plague occurred on November 30 at Las 
Palmas on the Canary Islands. 

Plague incidence was declining during September and October, or 
was lower than in preceding months, in Kenya, Nigeria, Uganda, and 
Senegal. In Uganda, the cases reported itt 1927 up to October 15 
numbered 1,908, which is more than were reported in any of the pre- 
ceding five years, but a much lower number than was reported in 
1921. 


1 From the Office of Statistical Investigations. 
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October returns from Madagascar (166 cases) were tower than for 
the corresponding month of the preceding two years; the seasoned 
maximum usuallj is reached in December or Jaijuary. In the Union 
of South Africa three cases of plague were reported between October 
16 and November 19 on inland farms. 

Plague incidence in India up to the end of October had been much 
lower than the mean incidence in preceding years. The incidence in 
the various provinces of India is described in the Keport (a monthly 
publication), as follows: 

Excliidiiig Burma, no plague has been reported anywhere cast of Azamgarh 
in the TTuited Provinces. During the nine weeks ended October 15, there were 
33 deaths attributed to plague in the United Provinces and 33 in the Punjab, 
inclusive of native States; the corresponding figures for 1926, which was also a 
very favorable year, were 104 and 306, respectively. During the nine weeks, 
192 deaths from plague were reported in the Central Provinces, os compared 
with 932 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. The incidence 
is lower than lost year in Hyderabad and Mysore, and about ihe sune in the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies. Plague is usually at its maximum in Sep- 
tember or October iu the Deccan, but during the week ended October 16 there 
was a marked increase of plague in the Districts of Jjharwac and Satara in the 
Bombay Presidency. Weekly returns of ]>laguo deaths in Burma have con* 
stantly been between 20 and 40 since July. 

In Siam, 2i plague cases w’eie reported in the first 10 months of 
1927, of which 9 occurred at Bangkok. During the same period, 
73 cases were reported in Cambodia, 17 in Cochin-China, and none 
elsewhere in French Indo-China. 

No plague case had been reported from any Chinese port since 
early in August, when plague was present at Amoy. 

The Argentine Republic reported cases of plague as occurring in 
stwernl inland localities. Ten cases were reported at the end of 
October in the Province of Cordoba with another case in the latter 
part of November; 1 case was reported on November 14 near Bahia 
Blanca, and 1 case on November 26 at Rosario. 

In Peru, fewer oases of plague were rc'ported during the first 9 
months of 1927 (168 cases) than during any of the preceding 15 years. 

Cholera . — No case of cholera was reported in ports west of Bombay 
during the five weeks ended December 3. The last case occurred at 
Basrah on October 15, and Lingah was declared free from cholera on 
November 26. The total number of cholera cases reported in Iraq 
showed no decrease in the first half of November (281 cases were 
reported duriiig the 4 weeks ended November 19, as compared with 
270 during the preceding 4 w'eeks) although the epidemic was under 
complete control in the original centers of infection. A comparison 
of the incidence in the present epidemic with that in the previous 
epidemic of 1923 is given in Table 1. 
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TABt*B 1. — Cholera eases and deaths reported in Iraq^ by Provinces f during the 
epidemics of 1923 and 1927 


Province 

July 17 to Nov. 11, 
1927 

Aug 11 to Nov. 23, 
1923 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Basrah Lira; 





Basra town : 

350 

276 

606 

436 

Other localities 

24 

16 

0 

0 

Amarah Liwa. 





Amarahtown 

114 

87 

76 

41 

Other localities 

63 

60 

126 

78 

Muntaflq Liwa 

174 

104 

178 

122 

Diwaniyah Liwa 

120 

72 

6 

1 

Baghdad Liwa: 





Baghdad tow 4 i 

3 

2 

134 

92 

Other localities 

22 

8 

41 

22 

Kut Liwa; 





Kut town 

12 

8 

6 

2 

Other localities 

60 

39 

56 

15 

Hillah Liwa 

88 

64 

19 

12 

Kerbalah Liwa 

74 

65 

163 

115 

Dulaim Liwa: 





Ramadi town 

7 

7 

« 

0 

Other localities 

75 

63 

25 

r* 

Diyalah Liwa 

0 

0 

208 

146 

Total 

1,186 

830 

],6i0 

1,097 


A fresh outbreak of cholera in Bengal caused the total incidoncjo 
in India to increase in October in spite of a substantial decrease in 
the Deccan as well as in the Upper and Middle Ganges Plain. 
Deaths from cholera in the various Provinces of India in recent 
months are sho^\n in Table 2. 


Table 2. — Deaths from cholera in the Provinces of Indta^ hy fortnightly periods^ 
from July 3 to October 22, 1927 


Province 

July 3 
to 16 

July 17 
to 30 

July 31 
to 

Aug 13 

Aug 14 
to 27 

Aug 28 
to 

Sept. 10 

Sept. 11 
to 24 

Sept. 25 
to 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 9 
to 22 

Punjab and Delhi 

1,312 

986 

275 

351 

290 

158 

26 

2 

Punjab States 

269 

205 

13 

37 

9 

129 

43 

89 

United Provinces 

1,260 

1,126 

903 

617 

248 

213 

169 

140 

Central India Agency 

420 

381 

276 

411 

518 

92 


10 

Bihar and Orissa. 

2,716 

2,877 

2,264 

2,176 

1,343 

851 

637 

429 

Bengal — 

444 

650 

679 

672 

530 

916 

1,318 

2,619 

Assam 

no 

89 

178 

295 

292 

311 

290 

570 

Central Provinces 

728 

696 

818 

1,986 j 

2,696 i 

1,723 

1,069 

550 

Madras Presidency 

2,465 

2,352 

1,976 

1,538 

985 

614 

522 

520 

Hyderabad 

322 

653 

1,097 

1,312 

1,777 

1,095 

»179 

395 

Bombay Presidency. - 

1,584 

1,814 

2,291 

2,014 

1,206 

506 

439 

354 

States in Bombay Presidency 

192 

246 

170 

36 

24 

9 

98 

13 

Burma 

73 

141 

162 

118 

63 

66 

129 

97 

Other Indian States 

94 

17 

18 

27 

4 

6 

1 

0 

Total 

11,969 

12,233 

11, 109 

11,590 

9,885 

6,689 

4^810 

6, 738 


1 One week only. 

Cholera continued to decrease in French Indo-China. During the 
first 20 days of November 105 cases were reported- in Cambodia, 
Cochin-China, and southern Laos, 88 in Annam, and none in Tonkin, 
In Siam there were 53 cases in the four weeks ended November 5. 
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The Philippine Wands were practically free from cholera during 
1927. 

Yellow Jever— The incidence of yellow fever in Senegal decreased 
markedly in the second half of November. Skteen cases were 
reported during the four weeks ended November 29, of which 7 were 
at Dakar, 3 at Thies, 2 each at Mekke and Sebikotane, and 1 each 
at Louga and Khoinbole. Six of these cases were among Europeans. 

One case was reported on November 21 at Grand Popo in Daho- 
moy. 

Only one case was reported in October in the Gold Coast Colony, 
at Koforidua. 

Smallpox . — The following reports of smallpox were recorded from 
continental European countries in October: 

8ovcn cases in France, 4 cases in Greece, and 2 cases in Latvia. Beports for 
October have not as yet been received from Italy, Spain, and the U. S. S. B. 
In Italy there were 2 cases during the four weeks ended September 26. Four 
cases were reported in the Ukraine in August. 

The incidence of mild smallpox in England and Wales increased in November 
but was not higher than at the corresponding season last year. During the 
four weeks ended December 3 there were 1,083 cases, as compared with 1,200* 
during tlie corresponding four weeks of 192G. 

In Algeria the severe typo of smallpox has been prevalent during 
1927. In Octol)cr and November its incidence increased; 683 cases 
were reported in October, and 661 cases in the tlireo weeks ended 
November 19. The epidemic is most extensive in the department of 
Oran. In Tunis 45 cases of smallpox were reported dming the four 
weeks ended November 27. 

An outbreak of severe smallpox in Northern Rhodesia is indicated 
by the report for October. In the live v/eeks ended November 4, 
317 cases and 75 deaths were reported, as compared with 183 cases 
and 22 deaths in the third quarter of last year. 

Enteric fever . — The seasonal maximum incidence of enteric fever 
was later than usual in most European countries, and nearly every- 
where the disease was more prevalent than in 1926. Only in Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and Sweden was the incidence in 1927 con- 
siderably lower than in 1926. The disease has been much more 
prevalent than in the preceding year in Poland, Rumania, the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Italy. The incidence in European countries in the past year is 
compared with that in the preceding year in Table 3. 
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Ta 9 IiB '3 . — Snimefmr caws rtporUd in S^rcpean and certain other countriee, by 

quarters, tD25’-m7 



1035 

1926 



1927 
















HI 

IV 

I 

n 

in 

IV 

I 

1 

HI 

1 

1 Up to— 

Germany, -j-v— 

5,013 

2^330 

1,254 

1,580 

6,3.34 

3,220 

1,253 

1,470 

.3, 069 

988 

1 No^ . 12 

EnglaDdand Wales.. 

005 

700 

401 

677 

1,005 

668 

464 

779 

1,2.13 

048 

! Dec. 3 



LQ40 

720 

305 

439 

052 

590 

251 


M124 

1 l'!20 

Nov 12 

Boigiixm 

'410 

274 

174 

161 

366 

237 

143 

1 218 

281 

1 2M 

, Dec.* 3 

Bnlcarla 

800 

1,310 

416 

235 

547 

1,479 

478 

254 

1,078 

744 

Oct. 31 

l>eniBark 

163 

48 

27 

63 

no 

45 

21 

36 

120 

00 1 

1)0. 

Scotland 

06 

47 

42 

52 

100 

57 

40 

41 

110 

70 


Estonia 

310 

247 

133 

125 

238 

187 

111 

137 

292 

Oi 1 

I Oct. 31 

Irish Free State, 

143 

114 

30 

26 

26 

34 

83 

78 

80 

73 , 

I Do<> 3 

Finlsii(i 

575 

i 335 

159 

308 

527 

280 

80 

1S2 

531 

187 

Nov. 1.5 

France 

2,146 

1,852 

1,598 

1,314 

2,351 

2,851 

1,720 

1, 4r)0 

2,482 

Ml 

Oct. 31 

Greece 

275 

575 

150 

85 

27S 

324 

896 

17S 

946 

283 

Non 15 

Huitgary 

2,063 

2,236 

078 

49(f 

3. 110 

.3,302 

033 

G08 

2, 030 

1,432 

Oct. 31 

Italy 

9,055 

8^604 

2,802 

2,818 

18,507 

17;C22 

.5, 0C8 

4, 810 

10, 727 


25 

Latvia 

368 

200 

160 

177 

310 

217 

164 

158 I 

' 3.17 

ioi 

Ocl :{i 

I4thuaala 

101 

172 

152 

163 

266 

258 

132 

160 1 

t 28:1 

70 

Do 

Malta 

117 

125 

36 

54 

122 

175 

116 

154 

235 



Norway 

100 

39 

1 X9 

28 

45 

32 

22 

2<) 

179 ! 

5 

'0('t. 31 

Netherlands- 

477 

270 

243 

158 

483 

337 

112 

140 

:ioo 

158 

Dec 3 

Poland 

4, 588 

3,540 

2,528 

2,020 

5.406 

1 5,883 

1 2,812 

2,414 

0. 704 

5, 015 

Nov. 19 

Rumania 

2,736 

2,450 

800 

396 

1,788 

2,190 

040 

443 I 

2,075 

1,940 

Non . 6 

Kingdom of Serbs, 












Croats, and Slo- 








i 




venes 

1,324 

1,404 

500 

308 

1,106 

1,973 

577 

420 I 

3,878 

1,316 

Non . 21 

Sweden 

£44 

186 

87 

06 

477 

172 

03 

93 

164 1 

8,1 

Nov. 15 

Switzerland ....... 

166 

84 

40 

113 

116 

140 

67 

101 

' 100 

60 

Dec. 3 

('zechoalovakia — 

2,325 

2,012 

1,210 

033 

2,336 

1 2,508 

1,147 

1,286 

2,733 

1,135 

Oct 3! 

Algeria 

175 

220 

1 114 

189 

162 

i 374 

80 

105 

239 

140 

Nov. 19 

Egypt 

760 

518 

345 

619 

808 

1 530 

230 

460 

1,155 

370 

Nov 18 

Tunis 

160 

150 

80 

82 

05 

142 

51 

83 

133 

m* 

Doc. 4 


Influenza . — No uimsual prevalence of influenza had been rr'ported 
by any European counta’v up to the middle of December. 

Lethargic mceplialitis . — A decrease in cases of letlnugio encephalitis 
in 1927 is noted in the reports of the few countries in wliich this disease 
is notifiable. In England and Wales, 1,483 cases had been notified 
up to December 3, 1927, as compared with 2,120 cases in 1926, 2,483 
cases in 1925, and 4,825 cases in 1924. 

Acute poliomyelitis . — Tlie epidemic of poliomyelitis in Germany 
decreased rapidly in the second half of October and in November. 
The center of the epidemic was the Province of Leipzig, 

In Denmark, fewer cases of poliomyelitis were reported in 1927 than 
for several years past, and the incidence in Sweden, tl)ough higher 
than in 1926, was lower than in 1924 or 1925. 


DEATHS PROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN 76 LARGE 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1926 AND 1927 

The Department of Commerce announc/os that for the 52-week 
periods ended December 31, 1927, and January 1, 14)27, the total 
numbers of deaths resulting from automobile accidents in 76 largo 
cities of the United States were, respectively 7,016 and 6,586, indicat- 
ing a death rate for this cause of 22 per 100,000 population in 1927 
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as compared with a rate of 21 in 1926 — an increase of 5 per cent in 
the rate last year. The following table gives the nnmber of deaths 
from such accidents and the death rates per 100,000 population for 
these cities for each of the two years: 

Number of deaths from automobile accidents and death rates for 76 large cities of 
the United StateSj 1926 and 1927 


(From Ibe Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Deaths 

eldec 

Dec, 3] 

from automobile ac> 
its, 52 weeks ended— 

Death rate from automobile 
accidents per 100,000 popula- 
tion, 52 weeks ended— 

1, 1927 

Jan. 1 

, 1927 

Dec. 31, 1927 

Jan. 1 

, 1927 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Deaths 
due to 
acci- 
dents 
in city 

Tolal 

deattis 

Deatlis 
duo to 
acci- 
dents 
in city 

For 

total 

deaths 

For 
deatlis 
due to 
acci- 
dents 
In city 

For 

total 

deaths 

For 
deaths 
due to 
acci- 
dents 
in city 

Total (70 cities) 

7,01fi 

(0 

6,586 

(0 

22.0 

(0 

21.0 

0) 

Akron 

70 

45 

54 

(0 

0) 

(») 

(*) 

0) 

Albany. 

34 

17 

40 

22 

28.5 

14.3 

33.8 

18.6 

Atlanta 

C.'i 

52 

67 

48 

25.4 

20.9 

27.5 

19. L 

Baltimore 

100 

131 

176 

134 

19.6 

16.0 

21.9 

16.6 

Birmingham .• 

5,‘» 

33 

.52 

31 

2,5.4 

15.2 

24.8 

14.8 

Boston r. 

133 

112 

148 

130 

16.8 

14.2 

18.9 

10.6 

Bridgeport 

24 

19 

28 

19 

(0 

(*) 

(*) 

(») 

BufTaio 

126 

107 

139 

0) 

23.0 

19.5 

25.6 

(») 

(Cambridge 

25 

to i 

18 

0) 

20.2 

0) 

14.8 

0) 

('amdon 

64 

22 

53 

22 

48. 2 

10.6 ; 

40.6 

16.9 

(’anton 

44 

38 

32 

0) 

38.9 

J13.G 

29.2 

(») 


760 

748 

670 

658 

24.0 

24.2 

22.0 

21.6 

Cincinnati 

130 

(') 

124 

0) 

31.6 

(*) 

80.3 

(‘) 

Cleveland 

243 

224 

257 

0) 

2,5.1 

23.1 

26.8 

(») 

("oluiJibus 

71 

h 

68 

0) 

24.4 

21.7 

23.9 

0) 

Dallas 

46 

'M 

54 

42 

21.8 

10.1 

26.7 

20.8 

Dayton 

32 

(0 

45 

0) 

17.8 

0) 

25.6 1 

0) 

Denver 

57 

43 

48 

36 

19.7 

14.9 

16.9 

12.0 

Des Moines 

24 

22 

23 

(0 

10.2 

14.8 

15.8 I 

0) 

Detroit 

3«6 

382 

.355 

(') 

29.0 

28.7 

27.6 1 

(•) 

Duluth 

16 

13 

27 

24 

14.0 

11.4 

24.0 

21.4 

B1 Paso 

28 

21 

19 

12 

24.7 

18.0 

17.4 

11. 0 

Erie — - 

37 

35 

40 

(») 

(») 

(0 

(*) 

(') 

Fall Kiver 

12 

10 

19 

12 

9.1 

7.6 

14.5 

9.2 

Flint 

41 

(0 

32 

0) 

28.8 

0) 

23. 5 

(‘) 

Fort Worth 

28 

27 

26 

22 

17.2 

16. .5 

15.7 

1,3.9 

Grand Rapids 

34 

22 

31 

12 

21.1 

1.3. 0 

19.9 

7.7 

Houston 

46 

42 

.34 

32 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

Indianapolis 

08 

46 

86 

78 

18.2 

12.3 

23.5 

21.3 

Jersey City 

<10 

58 

41 

35 

18.7 

18.1 

12.9 

11.0 

ITansas City, Rails 

10 

Q 

4 

1 

16.2 

7.7 

3.4 

.9 

Kansas (Mty, Mo 

78 

03 

83 

72 

20.4 

16.5 

22.2 

19.2 

Los Angeles.- 

201 

276 

226 

214 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

Lowell 

15 

11 

22 

(0 

13.0 

10.0 

20.0 

(‘) 

Lynn — 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12.4 

11.5 

11.6 

11.0 

Memphis _ 

61 

32 

43 

0) 

34 2 

17,9 

24.4 


Milwaukee 

119 

106 

94 

« 

22.2 

20.2 

18.2 

(0 

Minneapolis 

62 

50 

68 

40 

13.9 

11,2 

15.7 

11.3 

Nashville 

45 

27 

39 

20 

32.7 

19.0 

28.5 

14.0 

New Bedford 

12 

9 

8 

(*) 

10.1 

7.6 

6.7 

(») 

New Haven 

49 

21 

40 

27 

20.0 

11.4 

25.4 

14.9 

New Orleans 

95 

70 

89 


22.4 

16.6 

21.3 

0) 

New York 

1,064 

1,061 

1,059 

18.2 

18.2 

17.9 

17.8 

Newark. N. J 

116 

106 

05 

(0 

25.6 

23.8 

20.7 

0) 

Oakland 

54 

44 

55 

51 

20.3 

16.5 

21.2 

19.6 

Oklahoma City 

21 

21 

27 

(0 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 


Omaha ' 

53 

39 

28 

0) 

24.2 

17.8 

13.0 


Paterson 

52 

31 

25 

12 

86.3 

21.6 

17.0 

' 8.4 

PhlMelphla 

321 

321 

337 


15.8 

15.8 

16.8 


Pittsburgh 

214 

163 

161 

0) 

82.2 

24.6 

25.3 

(*) 

0) 

Portland, Oreg 

51 

39 

39 

‘ 

w 

(*) 

(1) 

Providence 

59 

33 

63 

0) 

21.1 

11.8 

^.0 

(0 

Riohmond 

43 

28 

39 

20 

22.5 

14.6 

20.7 

10.6 

Rochester 

62 

47 

66 

53 

19.2 

14.8 

26 . A 

in.n 


* Not reiiorted. 

> Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 
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Number ef deetths ftmn uy^mohiU uccidenU and death nttes for 7d large ciliea of 
» the United SlateSf 1026 and 1927 — Continued 

(From the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Deaths from automobile ar> 
cidonts, 52 weeks ended— 

Death rate from uutomobil 
flcc'idents pei 100,000 popula- 
tion, 62 weeks ended— 

Dec. 31, 1937 

1 Jan. 3, 1927 

1 Dec. 31, 1927 | 

Jan. ] 

, 1927 

Total 
deal fas 

Deaths 
duo to 
acci- 
dents 
in city 

o ^ 

Deaths 
due to 
acci- 
dents 
in city 

For 

total 

deatlis 

For 
dejvths 
due to 
ncei- 
donts 
in city 

For 

total 

deaths 

i For 
deaths 
due to 
acci- 
dents 
in city 

St. Louis 

149 

137 

183 

165 

17.8 

10.4 

23.1 

10.9 

St. Paul 

SO 

43 

41 


20.0 

17.2 

16.6 

(‘) 

Salt Lake City 

26 

25 

31 

h 

19.2 

18.5 1 

23.3 


San Antonio 

44 

3.3 

40 1 

(0 

20.9 

15.7 

19.6 1 

0) 

San Diego 

37 

26 

47 

37 

.32.2 

22.6 

42.8 

33.7 

San Francisco 

126 

123 

121 

112 1 

21.9 

21.2 

21 4 

19.8 

Bdienectady 

12 

8 

23 

W 

12.9 

8.6 

24.8 

(0 

Seattle 

70 

68 

66 

61 

21.1 

18.2 

18.0 

16.7 

Somerville 

10 

9 

14 

(‘) 

0.0 

8.0 

14.0 


Spokane - 

20 

16 

27 

(0 

18.4 

14 7 

24.8 

0) 

Springfield, Mass 

2o 

14 

35 

23 

17.0 

9.5 1 

24.2 j 

16,0 

Syracuse 

39 

26 

1 43 

81 

19 9 

13.2 1 

23.3 

16.8 

I'acoma 

30 

22 

1 30 

(‘) 

28.1 

20.6 

19.0 

(») 

Toledo 

108 

81 

74 

0) 

35. .5 

26.6 

25 1 ' 

(») 

Trenton 

43 

24 

34 

15 

31.5 

17.6 

25.4 

11.2 

Utica 

17 

9 

19 

0) 

' 16 5 

8.7 

18.6 

0) 

Washington, D. C 

107 

78 

98 

74 

19.9 

14.5 

18.0 

14.1 

Waterbury 

13 

13 

16 

(0 

1 (») 

(9 

(*) 


Wilmington, Del 

40 

33 

28 

0) 

I 31.7 

20.2 

22.6 


Worcester 

48 

30 

31 

0) 

24.6 

15.4 

16.1 


Yonkers 

22 

21 

20 


18.6 

17.7 

17.2 


Youngstown 

55 

.53 

43 

0) 

' 82.6 

31.4 

26.2 

0) 


t Not reported, 

* Mortality rates are omitted, pending the establishment of more satisfactory estimates of population. 


DEATHS FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS BY FOUR-WEEK FERIODS, APRIL 
26, 1925, TO DECEMBER 31, J927 

The following table gives the total number of deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents in 76 large cities, by four-week periods, from April 
26, 1925, to December 31, 1927. The lowest number of deaths from 
this cause for a four-week period during this time was 345, for the 
period ended March 27, 1926, and the highest was 681, for the four 
weeks ended November 5, 1927. 

Total number of deaths from automohilc accidents in 76 large cities of the United 
StateSf hrj four-week periods^ April 26, lOSr), to December St, 1927 


1925 


May 23 

417 

Juii« 20 

490 

July 18 

490 

Aug, 15 

464 

Sept, 12 

518 

Oct. 10 

622 

Nov. 7 

604 

Dec. 5 

616 


Four weeks ended — 


1926 


Jan. 2 __ 

543 

Jan. 30 

422 

Feb. 27 

8Q9 

Mar. 27 

345 

Apr. 24 

421 

May 22 

492 

June 19 

544 

July 17 

48L 

Aug. 14 

495 

Sept. 11 

557 

Oct. 9 

644 

Nov. G 

073 

Dec. 4 

027 


1927 


Jan. 1 


- 518 

Jnn. 29 


- 408 

Fob. 26 


. 437 

Mar. 20 


- 430 

Apr. 23 

May 21 


- 484 


- 621 

June 18 


- 499 

July 16--^-- 


. 570 

Aug. 13 


. 503 

Sepl. 10 


- 525 

Got. 8 


. 667 

Nov. 6 


- 681 

Dec. 3 


- 616 

Dec, 31 


. 623 
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COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBUC HEALTH 

Milk ordinance held valid, — (Oregon Supreme Court; Korth v. City 
of Portland et al.; Georgeson v. Same, 261 P. 896; decided November 
29, 1927.) Suits were brought against the city of Portland by which 
it was sought to restrain the enforcement of an ordinance relating to 
milk sold within the city. The ordinance prescribed various require- 
ments relative to the production and handling of milk, all of which 
were designed to secure the purity of same, and also imposed a license 
fee. The plaintiffs produced milk on dairy farms outside of the city, 
but sold (he milk within the city. One of the contentions against the 
ordinance was that it was an attempt to exercise extraterritorial 
power. But the supreme court held adversely to this view, as the 
requirements touched only those persons who sold milk within the 
city. Another contention was that a State law, which related to 
peddlers, prevented the city from levying a license fee, the law pro- 
viding that ‘^Nothing contained in this act shall be deemed to impaii’ 
or restrain the right of any incorporated city or town to enact and 
enforce reasonable regulations without imp^^sing licensing fees, to 
require purity and wholesomeness in milk and other foods. How^ 
ever, the supreme court held that the quoted sentence w^as a nullity 
because not germane to the title of the act and thus in contravention 
of the State constitution. Regarding the license fee prescribed by 
the ordinance, the court stated: 

Such license fee is not levied for peddling. It is not provided for revenue 
pnmarily. It is a reasonable provision for the proper inspection and regulation 
of the sale of milk within the city Those who are selling milk are required to 
register and pay a license, not because they aie selling as peddlers, but to insure 
the proper regulation for the protection of the inhabitants of the city. 

A third contention, against which the court also decided, was that 
the ordinance was void because it conferred arbitrary and unregulated 
power upon the health officer. In concluding its opinion, the court 
said: 

It follows that the ordinance attacked * ♦ ♦ is a valid exercise of the 

police power of the city of Portland Plaintiffs have not complied with the valit'^ 
provisions contained in the ordinance. The decision sustaining the demurrer 
and dismissing the bill is correct, and the decree of the circuit court is therefore 
affirmed. 

Operation of swimming pool enjoined to prevent poTiution of city water 
supply, — (Texas Court of Civil Appeals; Newton et al. v. City of 
Groesbeck, 299 S. W. 518; decided October 6, 1927.) For the pur- 
pose of preserving the purity of its water supply, a city brought suit 
to enjoin the operatiqn of a commercial swimming pool and bath- 
house, which was so located that its use would have contaminated 
the city supply. There was a statutory provision to the effect that 
no one had a right to pollute any water course or other public body 
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of water which was being used for drinking and domestic purposes. 
The trial court granted an injunction restraining the operation of the 
switmuing pool and bathhouse, and on appeal the judgment of said 
court was affirmed by the court of civil appeals. 

Recovery denied licensed scavenger for cleaning of yrhy tmdis , — 
(Minnesota Supreme Court; Meinke v. Jannette, 216 N. W. 534; 
decided November 25, 1927.) The plaintiff, a licensed scavenger, 
brought an action to recover a certain amount for cleaning several 
privy vaults owned by defendant. The plaintiff had no agreement 
with the defendant for said cleaning, and the defendant did not con- 
sent to the doing of the work. Also no notice in writing to clean the 
vaults had been given to the defendant by the city health department 
as provided by city ordinance. The supreme court, in deciding 
against the plaintiff, held that the said written notice was essential. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The Milk and Dairies Order, 1926. F. A. Bclam. Public Health (British), 
vol. 4, No. 12, September, 1927, pp. 395-397. (Abstract by 11. V. Pedersen.) 

This article is a critical discussion of the 1926 milk and dairies order of England. 
Doctor Belam points out the good features of the order and also calls attention 
to a number of clauses, the meaning of which is not clear. The author openly 
challenges the probability of enforcing the order as it relates to proper washing 
of udders, flanks, etc., and preventing the use of milkers suffering from infectious 
diseases. 

The author closes his discussion by outlining four definue recommendations 
for the purpose of arousing further discussion and which might also be useful to 
the Ministry of Health in amending the order. Although it is difficult for a reader 
unfamiliar with the order to follow the discussion, the four recommendations are 
quoted as follows: 

1. It should be specified clearly to what sanitary requirements the 18 months' 
notice applies, and made clear that this notice is needed only when requirements 
justify it. 

2. The particulars of registration should be clarified as to who must register, 
etc., and should define dairy to include milk shops; also dairyman should be 
defined. All farmers producing milk for sale should be registered, and no loop- 
hole of escape should be given. 

Local authorities should be emi^owcred to refuse registration for unsuitable 
premises, and if refused, sale of milk should be prohibited until registration is 
granted, 

3. Model regulations specifying in detail as to aii space, lighting aiij^ ventila- 
tion, drainage channels, flooring (impervious), walj/s (impervious covering), etc., 
should be immediately drafted so tliat farmers in all areas would have exactly 
the same requirements to carry out. It should be clearly stated that inlet and 
outlet ventilators to the open air are needed, and clear definitions of all sanitary 
desiderata should be included. This would remove the justifiable complaint of 
different standards in different areas, and would materially assist enforcement of 
regulations in courts of law by eliminating phrases such as ^‘adequate lighting^' 
or ** suitably ventilated," which have no real meaning at all. 
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Included in these should also be insistence on removal of manure before each 
milking; (he hanging up of milking stools and the cooking of all milk at the farm 
should be demanded. The provision of a dairy should also be insisted upon. 

4. In the case of farms not owned by the farmer, both tenant and landlord 
should be served with any notice. At present it is legal only to call upon the 
tenant farmer to carry out alterations, which is very hard upon those with yearly 
leases, or whoso lajidlord invariably refuses to cooperate. Dual service of notice 
would maK<* tlic landlord also liable in law, and then an agreement between him 
and Ins tenant farmer could be arrived at. 

Pasteurization of Milk for Small Communities. B. Evan Parry. Publication 
No. Ih), i^eparlment of Health, Canada, 1926. 83 pages. (Abstract by P. R. 
Carter ) 

This publication gives a more or less detailed discussion of raw and Pasteurized 
milk in their relation to the public health. 

The various phases of the production and handling of raw milk are given. 
These include a discussion of the more common defects and methods of over- 
coming lliein and certain illustrations. Plans of dairy barns arc appended. 

The article describes the steps taken in the Pasteurization of milk. Various 
types of eciuipinent, such as clarifiers, PaMteurizers, coolers, pumps, bottle fillers 
and capper*^, ami hot tie washers are described and illustrated. Typical Pasteuriza- 
tion plant arrangements are also illu.slratcd. A copy of the United States Public 
Health Service standard milk ordinance is appended 

In conclusion the article states: “The relation between an unclean and infected 
milk huppl> and infant mortality is becoming more and more obvious. The 
decline in the so-called infectious diarrheas of infancy in our large cities, coinciding 
with more universal Pasteuri/atioii of milk, is clinical evidence in favor of this 
relationship. The nMidual incidence of tho'ic diseases may be ascribed to imperfect 
Pasteurization, improper cure of milk before and after Pasteurization, and perhaps 
more especially to ignorance and carelessness of those who have to do with the 
handling of tli<‘ milk in the home. No matter how carefully the production and 
transportation of milk may have been supervised; no matter how' wholesome 
it may have been when left on the doorstop, the use of dirty hands and un- 
clean utensils and failure to keep properly cooled may allow a lethal infection 
to enter between that stage and the infant’s stomach.” 

Use of Hypochlorites as a Sterilizing Agent for Dairy Utensils. W. A. Hoy and 
Janet R. L. Rennie. Journal of Hygiene (British), vol. 26, No. 2, July, 1927, 
pp. 127-131. (Abstract by P, R. Carter) 

Since disinfectants containing hypochlorites have been used for the steriliza- 
tion of dairy utensils, and it has been claimed that such disinfectants are more 
effective than steam sterilization, this question was studied in the interests of 
the milk industry. Three proprietary disinfectants w^ere studied. These con- 
tained “available chlorine” as foUow’s* A — 1.22 per cent; B — 1.06 per cent; 
C — 0.49 per cent. 

Four series of cxi>eriments were conducteri on milk churns of 10 and 17 gallons 
capacity, and the influence of different methods of treatment of the churns on 
the keeping qualities of milk and on the l>actoriological condition of the churns 
was studied. The technique used in performing the experiments is given and 
the results are tabulated in the form of protocols. 

The authors give their conclusions as follow's: (1) The amount of “available 
chlorine” contained in these disinfectants varied from 1.23 per cent in disin- 
fectant A to 0.49 per cent in disinfectant C; (2) a 6 per cent solution of disinfect- 
ant A failed to give the same degree of sterility' in a churn as can be obtained bj' 
steam under w'orking conditions; (3) the use of a chlorine preparation as a means 
of sterilizing churns necessitates the sub.sequent w'ashing out of the churns with 
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watisr tt the chlorine is to l>e removed before milk is added. This process intro- 
duces the danger of recontamination of the churn; (4) if the churn ho not washed 
out after treatment with a chlorine preparation, there is grave danger that chlorine 
will be added to the milk. That this danger is not altogether hyi)othctical 
would appear to be the case, since in the Ihiited States where this inelhod of 
sterilixatton is more extensively used than in this country, the Department of 
Agriculture has issued a bulletin describing a method for the detection of hypo- 
chlorites and chloramines in milk and cream. (U. 8. Department of AgrictiKurc 
Bulletin No. 1114, August, 1922.) 

Mobile Milk Laboratory. Paul F. Krueger. Illinois Health Kews, vol. 13, 
No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 287-291. (Abstract })y H. D. Cashmore.) 

The Illinois Pasteurization law of 1925 made provisions ft)r a inohilo milk 
laboratory. After careful investigation and study as to its type, a very (‘flicient 
laboratory was built which is now available for use in that Stale. 

Vi.sits will be made to the 352 planiv located in 153 towns, and te-^sts made of 
the quality of raw milk received, etficiency of the Pasteurization plani, and 
quality of milk distributed to consumers. The tests will include temperature, 
acidity, sediment, and bacterial content of milk at the different sljiges of the 
process, and, in addition, tests of the cleansing solution.s and wash water. The 
Held personnel consists of three men. 

The laboratory i.s carried in a 21 passenger truck of the street-car type. A 
central aisle of full length, a 12 foot and a 9-foot bench with ample ca))inet and 
drawer space, and a white enamel sink iir(» built in. Water is furruMicd from 
a 24-gallon undershing pressure tank, electricity from a dual wiring system, 
and ga.s from proslo-litc tanks. Tlie sterilizers are heated by gasoline stoves, 
and the inctibator and milk grader by electricity or gas. 

It is i)os8ible for two cots to be placed in the aisle for sleeping in case of neces- 
sity, and heat is obtained from two exliaust licaters or 110-volt electric heaters. 

Viability of Pathogenic Organisms in Butter. A. K. Berry. Journal of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, vol. 1, No. 0, July, 1927, pj). 429 442. • Abstract by C. T. 

Butterfield.) 

The author has detonnined the longevit\ of a number of pathogens in butter. 
Tile organisms ami th(‘ numbers of days each was found to survive, follow': A. 
Oirtryclee, 273 day.s; B. schoilmulleri, 293 days; B. enteritidis, 272 dajs; B. typhosus 
(Mississippi), 5fi days; B. typhosus (Talladega), 292 days; B. paratyphosus A, 104 
days; B. suipestifer, 73 day.s; B, dysenttnae (Flcxner), S4 days; and Strcpiocoecus 
scarlatina, 41 days. At no time was an increase observed. 

The less resistant organisms decreased rapidly at the start; others hhowod a 
more gradual decline in numbers. Tlio temperature of storage did not seem to 
affect markedly the rate until the butter became rancid; this destroyed all organ- 
isms rapidly. 

The autlior also gives results with wx'der and milk, reviews the literature of 
the subject, and gives a detailed description of his methods, procedure, and results. 

On a basis of the^c results, butter niu.st be considered a potential factor in the 
spread of communicable diseases. 

Pood Poisoning. Anon. The Lancet (No. 17 of vol. 2, 1027), No. 5454, 
vol. 213, October 22, 1927, p. 900. (Abstract by L. Haven.s.) 

This article contains excerpts from a lecture delivered at the B. M. A. House, 
Tavistock Square, w'hcn Dr. W. G. Savage dealt with the subject of food 
poisoning. 

On account of the necessity for conserving food supplies for long periods of 
time 'and the public demand for foods prepared in different ways, the problem 
Df food poisoning lias become an important item of public health wmrk. Food 
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poUoning may be traceable to many different 8Quroe3. Illness may be jcauaad 
by a definitely poisoned plant or animal being consumed^ as in the case of mush* 
room poisoning. Other sources include chemical poisoning from substances 
accidentally introduced into foods and bacteria developing in diseased meats 
and decomposed foods. These bacteria are frequently found in man-handled 
foods and eve?i in foods which have been heated; they may be introduced acci- 
<lentally during the subsequent cooling process. 

Among the methods mentioned for preventing food poisoning may be included: 
(1) More rigid meat inspection; (2) sterilization of foods; (3) prevention of dust 
infection; (4) promotion of general cleanliness wherever foods are prepared dr 
handled; (5) rat and mice extermination; (6) registration of all premises prepar- 
ing and manufacturing made-up foods. 

Another Milk-Borne Typhoid Epidemic. George D. Heath. lUinoia HeaUk 
Acww, vol. 13, No. 9, Repteml)€r, 1927, p. 281-284. (Abstract by H. D. Cash- 
more.) 

A dairyman at Ullin had some sickness in his family prior to July 1, none of 
which could be definitely diagnosed as typhoid. However, the family of a 
neighbor did the work at the dairy and handled all the milk. There was sick- 
ness in this family prior to or about June 1, which was definitely proved to be 
typhoid fever and not malaria as had at first been thought. Evidently the neigh- 
bor’s ^ife was an active carrier and handled the milk. 

As a result of this condition there were found 8 cases of typhoid fever in Cairo, 
6 in Mounds, and 1 case in Ullin among people who were known to use th^raw 
milk from above-mentioned dairy wliich was being delivered to these towns. 
No new cases were reported after stopping the sale of milk from this dairy. 

This situation indicates that there was some carelessness in regard to the 
handling of the milk from the dairy; and such cases point out the necessity for 
a law' regulating the examination of food handlers. 

Use of a Differential Stain in the Direct Enumeration of Bacteria in Pasteur- 
ized Milk. Margaret Beattie. American Journal of Public Healthy vol. 17 
No. 10, October, 1927, pp. 103M034. (Abstract by C. T. Butterfield.) 

The literature dealing with the direct counting of bacteria in milk is briefly 
revieweil. A method of making dii'ect counts of bacteria is given which differ- 
entiates between the living and the dead bacteria as well as gives the total count 
of l)oth group.‘i. A modification of Proca’s methylene blue-fuchsin stain is em- 
ployed. 

The author concludes that in a comparison of plate counts of 31 samples of 
Pasteurized milk with direct counts, the latter vary less among themselves. 
There is a positive correlation between the two methods. 

Raw Water Chlorination Experiments at Sandusky. 0. F. Schoepfle. Sixth 
Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification, October, 1926, pp. 
9-10, (Abstract by F. H. Waring.) 

The increasing pollution of the raw' water supply of Sandusky has taxed the 
purification plant to such extent that it has been impossible to produce an 
effluent, before chlorination, which is within the Treasury Department Standard. 

The Sandusky water purification plant was reconstructed in 1914. It consists 
of 2 coagulating basins, 10 filters of 1 m. g. d. each, 2 clear wells, and equipment 
for coagulation of the water with a solution of aluminum sulphate and disin- 
fection with liquid chlorine. The raw water intakes are tw'o in number located 
in Sandusky Bay within 2,000 feet from shore. 

Experiments were begun Maj^ 1026, with preeWorination of the raw water 
to reduce the bacterial load on the water purification plant. A direct feed 
chlorinator w^as set up in an intake well in the raw' water supply line about 
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iH tikmA of the point of application oi coagulant. Chloriite wae applied 
nt vales varying, frcmi 0*68 p. p. m. to 0.36 p. p. m., so that a residual chlorine 
of 0. 02 p. p. SL was present at the raw water suction well after a reaction period 
of about 10 minutes. Residual chlorine was entirely absent from the water 
when it reached the filters. 

The number of bacteria in the raw water was reduced 70 per cent, and the 
number of B, colt was reduced 80 per cent before application of coagulant. 
Aside frizes its effect in bacteria removal, an improvement was noted in coagula- 
tion which permitted a saving of 20 per cent in coagulant. Also less trouble 
was experienced with algae. No satisfactory explanation for the improvement 
in tlw coagulation of prechlorinated water was arrived at. 

In conclusion, it is stated that prechlorination of the raw water at Sandusky 
not only makes It possible to produce a filter effluent within the Treasury Depart- 
iuent Standard^ but effects a considerable saving in coagulant. 

In general, the writer concludes that raw water chlorination can be advan- 
tageously employed in all water plants treating a higlily polluted water where 
the products of chlorination are not offensive to taste and smell. 

Doacription and Operating Results of the Girard Water-Softening Plant. Brooks 
D. Church. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification, 
October, 1926, pp. 11-12. (Abstract by F. H. Waring.) 

Girard is situated in Trumbull County north of the city of Youngstown. The 
water works was purchased by the city in 1922, and in 1925 a modern water- 
softeuing plant was constructed. The supply is obtained from an abandoned 
coal mine at a depth of 160 feet. The water is hard and has a high iron content. 
Consumption is about 400,000 g. p. d. 

The softening plant consists of mechanical mixing chambers, settling basins, 
recarbonation chambers, two filters of one-half m. g. d. capacity each, a clear 
weli of 93,000 gallons ci^jacity, and two elevated storage tanks of 512,000 gallons 
total capacity. Chemical equipment consists in dry feed machines fur appli- 
cation (tf Hme and a carbon dioxide generating plant. The mixing chambers 
are four in number, 7 feet square in plan, and 14 feet deep. The retention 
period is 30 minutes. The tanks are provided with horizontal paddles whicli 
are rotated at the rate of 3 r. p. m. The settling basins iiave a retention period 
of three and one-half hours, and the outlet of each is over a skimming wall into 
the recarbonation chambers. These are 9 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 9 inches in 
plan and 12 feet 6 inches deep above the distribution grids. The grids in each 
chamber are perforated with 64^-inch openings spaced 14 inches one wa> and 
16 inclies the other way. 

The carbon dioxide gas plant consists of a crusher for coal, a magnetic separator 
to renggive foreign particles of iron, a feeder to the pulverizer, a combined pul- 
vieriaer and blower which delivers coal to tlie furnace where it is turned to com- 
plete products of combustion. A scrubber and drier are provided and a motor- 
driven centrifugal water piston pump discharging into a receiver which is con- 
nected to the distributing grids. This plant will produce 21 pounds of COj 
per hour. 

Floats are provided in the clear w^ell which actuate automatic starts gnd stops 
on the low service pumps. High service piunps are ttlso automatically controlled 
by automatic devices actuated by a pre.s8ure regulator. 

The quality of the supply is such that no disinfection is reqiiii*ed. Bacterial 
analyses are made daily by the chemist in charge. Chemical analysers indicate 

SISSl**— 28 2 
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that by the aiiplleatioa cS 10 g. p. g, id Hme (a« CaO) tli« hardfMM Is NdOMd 
from 192 p. p. m. to 90 p. p. in. Keearbottatioa rsmoves *131 itts eaiixHiatSs 
and an excess of about 2 p. p. m. of C0| li prenant in the fUtOk^ Watef. 

Conbinatlon of Eieeia Ume, Doobla Coa«niiitloa« and Adjnatmoiit of pH 
Value at Ironton. E. T. Edwards. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference 
on Water Purification, October, 1926, p. 9. (Abstract by P. H. Waring.) 

On account of the high bacterial content of the water in Ohio River from 
which the Ironton public Water supply is obtained, doul^e coagulation followed 
by filtration and disinfection has been practiced for several vears^ Prechlo- 
rination of the raw water was tried in 1925, but was discontinued on account 
of the disagreeable tastes produced, due to the presence of phenols in the water. 

Excess lime treatment of the raw water was therefore tried in an effort to 
render the water safe without having to depend on chlorine disinfection. Lime 
was applied at the rate of 2 to 3 g. p. g. in the primary settling basin. A causticity 
of about 5 p. p. m. was obtained. Treatment was later increased to, produce 
a causticity of about 20 p. p. m. Alum was applied in the mixing t^amber 
preceding the secondary settling basin for the double purpose of renvevitig the 
turbidity and lowering the pH value of the caustic water so that no inc^taiion 
of the sand would take place. The amount of alum retiuired to produeo a' water 
free from carbonates was excessive, and experiments were conducted in the 
application of (JOa to the lime-treated water. A machine called a *‘Ccq 9 spray'* 
was tried out. Its function was to absorb COa fn m the gas given off by burning 
coke in the heating furnace. The results of these experiments proved tliftA an 
insufficient amount of (X)? could be absorbed by this machine and prcf^ations 
arc no^\ being made to install a regular CDs generating plant consisting of the 
furnace, a scrubber, a drier, a comprossor, and a distributing grid wliich will 
be located in the mixing chamber. Bacterial results have been fairly satisfactory. 
By excess lime treatment in the primary basin the B coh index has been reduced 
from about 30,000 to 100, per 100 c. c. Even better results are hoped for when 
this method of treatment is continuous. No Incrustation of the sand in the 
filters is taking place. The filters have become a true factor of safety andehlorhfe 
may l>e dispensed with at will. A saving in coagulant is effected w^hen. excess 
lime treatment is followed by recarboiiatloii with (X )2 gas. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21, 1928 

Summary of information leciued by telegraph from indvbtrial insurance Companies 
for the week ended January Sly 193S and corresponding week of (Prom 

the Weekly Health IndeXy Januaty SSy 19S8, issued by the Bureau of the Censusy 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended TdTfelipDndlng 
Jan 21, im week 1927 

Policies in force 69, 723, 381 66, 588, 121 

Number of death claims 14, 287 13, 298 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 7 10. 4 
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Dmih 9 from aU causeo in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended January ^ 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, January 25, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (68 cities)-- 

Akron 

Albany » 

Atlanta , — 

White 

Colbirea 

Baltimore * - 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham — 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

BuiTalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago » 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

('olumhus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Denver - 

Dos Moineii 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Pall River « 

Flint 

Port Worth 

White 

('dored 

(1 rand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

Colored 

Jersey City. 

Kansas (^ity, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville - 

White 

Colored 

Angeles 

LoaisviTle 

White-- 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 


Color^ 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colpr^ 

New Redforfi- 

New Haven 

See footnotes on p. 278. 


W^eek ended Jan. 
21, 1923 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
si)onding 
week 1927 

U.O 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928* 

Total 

deaths 

7,838 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

763 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

865 

13.4 

02 

m 



4 

0 

43 

47 

20.4 

14.8 

3 

7 

01 

84 

17.3 

L8.2 

14 

11 


m 


16.7 

7 

5 


34 

(“) 

21.9 

7 

6 


253 

1.5.9 

17.5 

20 

37 

92 

201 


15.8 

19 

25 

76 

52 

(•) 

27.7 

10 

12 

157 

89 

20.9 

15.6 

11 

15 

94 

48 


10.2 

5 

4 

69 

43 

(«) 

24.0 

6 

11 

13.5 

254 

16.6 

lf>. 1 

27 

32 

75 

34 



3 

3 

55 

147 

13.8 

18.0 

16 

19 

60 

31 

12.9 

11.4 

4 

2 

71 

36 

13.9 

0.8 

5 

5 

80 

25 

11.2 

12.4 

5 

5 

119 

680 

li.3 

12.9 

68 

90 

5K 

133 

18. K 

18.7 

0 

10 

51 

196 

10.2 

10.6 

20 

19 

54 

88 

15.5 

16.8 

9 

0 

84 

55 

13.2 

10.8 

4 

0 


41 


9.6 

3 

4 


14 

(•) 

17. 1 

1 

2 


IH 

20.3 

IG.O 

9 

9 


36 

12.4 

1.3.0 

6 

0 

100 
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10.4 

U.O 

38 

56 

59 

26 

11.6 

8.2 

2 

0 

47 

38 

18.9 

13.8 

J 

6 


27 




4 

103 

24 

9.3 

' 7. i 

5 

5 

86 

18 

8.3 

7.3 

4 

3 

51 

30 

9.3 

7.3 

2 

0 


21 


6.9 

2 

0 


9 


10.6 

0 

0 1 


29 

9.2 

14.2 

5 

3 

75 

67 



6 

8 


40 

i 

1 

4 

5 


18 

(•) 


2 

3 

1 

112 

15. 3 

14.0 

' 7 

12 j 

53 

100 


14.6 

7 

12 1 

61 

12 

(«) 

17. 5 

0 1 

0 j 

0 

93 

15. 0 

9.6 

10 

4 I 

75 

30 

13. 3 

8.4 

1 

3 j 

21 

24 


7.8 

0 

3 

0 

6 

(•) 

12.3 

1 

0 

145 

111 

14.8 

13.3 

0 

7 1 

42 

38 

18.9 

23.0 

5 

4 1 

109 

30 


19. 1 

5 

2 1 

121 

8 

(•) 

51.3 

0 

2 

0 
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25 

23 

72 

86 

13.7 

10.1 

11 

10 

02 

57 


13.8 

8 

7 

76 

20 

c) “ ■ 

28.8 

3 

3 

207 

20 

9.5 

11.3 

2 

4 

42 

23 

11.4 

10.9 

3 

1 

78 

77 

22.2 

21.9 

3 

8 

35 

32 


16.3 

1 

3 

19 

4.5 

(•) 

32. 1 

2 

5 

03 

110 

10.6 

11.0 

12 

21 

54 

96 

11.0 

12.0 

12 

3 

72 

52 

10.6 

22.3 

4 

3 

63 

32 


20.0 

2 

2 

43 

20 , 

(») 

28. 1 

2 

1 

120 

1 32 1 

14.0 

15,3 

5 

6 

108 

1 38 1 

10.0 

lao 

1 

2 

14 
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Deaths from aU cavses in certain large cities- of the United Slates during the meek 
ended January tl, lSt8, infant mortality, annual death rede, and eomparison 
with corresponding week of 1937 — Continued 


City 

Week ended Jen. 
21, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
LOGO 
corre- 
sponding 
week 19^ 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Inftmt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 < 

Total 

deaths 

Pa^th 

rate^ 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 21, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 191^ 

New Orleans 

185 

22.5 

23.2 

7 

19 

34 

White 

111 


16.6 

4 

5 

29 

Colored 

74 

0 

33.6 

3 

' 14 

44 

New York 

1,570 

13.0 

14.1 

. 177 

136 

71 

Bronx Borough 

196 

10.8 

10.8 

14 

7 

42 

Brooklyn Borough 

531 

12.0 

11.9 

65 

55 

66 

Manhattan Borough 

641 

10. ! 

20.2 

83 

56 

98 

(Juoens Borough 

155 

9.5 

10.1 

11 

14 

44 

Richmond Borough 

47 

16.3 

15.8 

4 

5 

72 

Newark. N. J 

96 

10.9 

11..*) 

9 

6 

46 

Oakland 

65 

12.4 

11.9 

5 

6 

54 

OtrlAhmnfi Pity 

36 



5 

4 


Omaha- 

62 

14.5 

10.2 

4 

h 

46 

Paterson 

36 

13.0 

14.9 

2 

2 

36 

Philadelphia 

.>>16 

1.3. 1 

15.7 

40 

Ti 

64 

Piltsbiirgh., 

174 

13.5 

17.9 

14 

81 

46 

Portland, Oreg 

59 



2 1 

6 

21 

Providence - - 1 

75 

13.7 

13.8 

5 i 

10 

44 

Richmond 

48 

12.9 

17.7 

6 

10 

78 

White- 

31 


14.5 

5 

4.- 

101 

Colored 

17 

(6) 

25.3 

I 

6 

• 37 

Rochester 

82 

13.1 

11.2 

8 

10 

65 

8l. Louis- 

260 

16.0 

13.4 

19 

20 

64 

Ht. Paul : 

63 

13. 1 

10.4 

8 

5 

77 

Salt I^ake City « 

32 

12.1 

12. 7 

0 

4 

0 

San Antonio 

65 

15.6 

14.8 

12 

9 


San Diego 

46 

20.1 

21.7 

3 

2 

57 

rtan Francisco 

168 

16.0 

15.8 

7 

15 

44 

Schenectady - * 

23 

12.9 

‘ 15.7 

4 

1 

125 

Beattie i,., 

73 

10.0 

9.3 

5 

3 

51 

Bomorville 1 

20 

10.2 

11.8 

4 

2 

138 

Spokane : 

20 

9.8 

9.1 

1 

4 

26 

Springfield, Mass 

36 

12.6 

11.7 

J 

a 

16 

Syracuse 

38 

10.0 

12.7 

2 

5 

24 

Tacoma 

27 

12.8 

12.2 

3 

q 

77 

ToltHio 

79 

13.2 

14.3 

5 

10. 

48 

Trenton 

31 

11.7 

14.9 

3 

7 

51 

Washington, D. 0 

J62 

15.3 

17.3 

16 

IS 

91 

White 

90 


16.3 

6 

8 

50 

Colored 

72 

(«) 

2a3 

10 

7 

185 

Waterbury 

18 



2 

3 

58 

Wilmington, Del 

37 

15.1 

12.8' 

4 

• 5, 

u' 105 

Worcester 

54 

14.3 

11.7 

0 

2 

.. 0 

Yonkers 

23 

9.9 

11.4 

1 

5 

23 

Youngstown 

44 

ia2 

10.2 

4 

K 

53 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

3 Deatbs under 1 year per 1.000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for blrtto. 

< Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 20, 1028. 

^ In the cities for which deatbs are shown by color, the colored population in 1820 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 81; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 26; Indianapolis, 11; K^ansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; louisville, 17; Memphis, 
88; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentt Slate or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where ^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended January 29, 1927, and January 28, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended January 29^ 1927 ^ and January 28 ^ 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 29, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 28, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 29, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 28, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jun. 20, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 28, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 29, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 28, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine 

2 

3 

21 

4 

185 

76 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 


3 

17 

68 


0 

Vermont, 

2 

1 



9^ 

24 

0 

6 

Massachusetts 

108 

115 

27 

11 

170 

1 

1,319 

I 


3 

Rhode Island 

7 

16 


11 

0 

( 

Connecticut 

29 

46 

31 

7 

48 

164 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

380 

436 

1 169 

>33 

743 

1,081 

7 

8 

New Jersey 

115 

185 

40 

13 

28 

269 

3 

1 

PAnnnvIVAnia ,, 

225 

232 


785 

822 

3 

2 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

221 


16 

291 

5 

Indiana.. 

52 

45 

73 

22 

143 

132 

1 

0 

Illinois 

114 

178 

53 

21 

1, 576 

61 

3 

.*5 

Michigan 

135 

77 


5 

136 

404 

0 

6 

Wisconsin 

41 

42 

51 

86 

710 

48 j 

8 

5 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

41 

27 

2 

3 

328 

3 

0 1 

4 

Iowa • 

28 

32 


163 

86 

0 

1 

Missouri 

50 

48 

9 

9 

240 

57 

0 1 

3 

North Dakota 

8 

6 



111 

26 

1 

1 

South Dakota 


4 

- 

2 

110 

15 

1 0 

0 

Nebraska 

10 

19 


17 

151 

6 

1 

0 

Kansas 

19 

33 

9 

5 

262 

21 

"0 

1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

t 1 

7 

1 

« 

1 

2 

10 

1 

0 

Maryland • 

63 

30 

115 

47 

26 

365 

0 

0 

District of Columbia. 

24 1 

34 

1 

9 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Vlr^nia 




1 



West VlSnia 

1 » 

1 20 

65 

■ ’ 22 ' 

' im' 

79 

1 

i 

North Carolina _ , 

41 

53 



162 

4,056 

0 

1 

South Carolina 

17 

27 

1,299 

1,083 

90 

026 

0 

0 

Oeonia 

11 

14 

159 

231 

107 , 

251 

2 

1 

FtoriK. 

56 

14 

45 

20 

32 

13 

0 

0 


* New York City only. * Week ended Friday. 
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Reports for Weeks Ended Jannary 29, 1927, and Jannay^ 28, t92S--ContinU6d 

CuMfit of certain communicable dUeme reported by teleoraph by Stale health oj^eere 
for weeks end?d January 29, 1927, and January 28, ^Continued 


l)lvl^Jon and fitate 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Menin 

men 

Kocooeus 

mgitis 

Week 
ended 
Jen. 29, 
1927 

Weak 

ended 
, Jan. 28, 
1928 

Week 

ended 
Jan. 20, 
1927 

week 

ended 
Jan. 28, 
1928 

We^ 
ended 
Jan. 29, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 28, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Jan. 29, 
1927 

We^ 
ended 
Jan. 28, 

. 1928 

East Smith Coiitral 






1 . 



Kontuckv 


15 


21 


.1 141 


0 

Tonne‘«*'ec 

Ifi 

17 

147 

147 

180 

495 

0 

1 

Alabama 

37 

47 

91 

275 

79 

1 332 

0 

3 

M isnijMiippi 

16 

25 





' 

1 


West South (Vutrul Slates: 






1 




12 

15 

iOO 

144 


' 254 

’lUi 

0 


17 

27 

53 

65 

88 

83 


1 

Oklahoma ’ 

27 

49 

297 

194 

04 

111 


. ’ 1 

Texas 

51 

39 

246 

127 

17 

21 

i ‘1 

r// 0 

Mountain State* 









Mmitatift 

9 

9 



174 



uL 

1 daho 

1 



1.: 

130 



1 " 0 

Uyomiiif? 


1 3 



276 

8 


‘ 0 

C’dlomdo 

2 

1 

1 


76 

139 

1 

8 

New Afptiro 

2 


8 



22 

115 

"0, 

0 

Arizona 

1 

2 

2 


16 

8 

o’ 

' 3 

inah » 

4 

1 6 

2 

5 

270 

1 


’ . J 

Nevada - 










Pacific Stales, 


1 







Wash in ’’'ton... 

40 

15 


2 

210 

198 

0.; 

1 

Oreeon 

10 

1 7 

in 

32 

75 

21 

d 

1 

California. 

148 

155 


40 

1,731 

100 

7 

2 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 1 

Week 

Week 1 

1 Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


endi’d 

ended 

ended 

ended ; 

1 ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Jan. 29, 

Jau.2j, 

•Jan. 29, 

Jan. 2^; 

' Jan. 29, 

Jkn.28, 

Jan. 29, 

Jan. 28, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 1 

1927 

1928 

' 1927 

J928 

New England States: 

1 



1 

1 

1 




M aiiK* 

0 

0 

44 

23 

0 1 

0 

1 

5 

New liaTiipshim 

1 

0 


18 


0 


0 

Vermont .. 

0 

0 

8 

17 

0 

U 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 

I 

.-(W 

3.33 

0| 

0 

4 

10 

Khodo Island 

0 

0 

2U 

45 

0 ' 

0 

1 

1 

^ Connecticut 

1 

1 

104 

124 

0 1 

15 

6 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York... 

2 

7 

800 

723 


5 

19 

• 25 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

387 

262 

0 ' 

1 

1 

6 

Pennsylvania 

1 

2 

555 

580 

0 1 

0 

15 

14 

East North Central State.s: 





1 




Ohio 


0 


847 


21 


15 

ludlona 

0 

4 

235 

127 

158 

93 

5 

3 

lUinois 

0 

4 

30.5 

858 

67 

38 

9 

11 

Miehl^an 

0 

1 

393 

275 

44 

26 

4 

6 

"VViseonsln * 

3 

0 

196 

187 

17 

35 

2 

1 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

0 

0 

284 

170 

0 

2 

2 

3 

Iowa * 

0 

0 

28 

81 

13 

75 

0 

2 

Missouri - 

0 

2 

101 

93 

21 

42 

1 

1 

North (Dakota 

0 

1 

60 

32 

11 

2 

a 

» 3 

* South i>akota 

0 

0 

63 

54 

12 

1 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

99 

97 

21 

68 

0 

3 

Kansas 

1 

0 

201 

160 

59 

106 

2 

4 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

44 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

96 

06 

1 

1 

0 

6 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

32 

89 

0 

0 

0 

’ 2 

Virginia 

0 




10 . 




■West Virginia 

0 

2 

65 

68 

13 

37 

19 

4 

North Carolina 

2 

0 

65 

70 

47 

117 

2 

0 

South Carolina 

4 

4 

7 

21 

94 

10 

7 

9 

(leorgia 

0 

0 

29 

15 

108 

0 

6 

7 

Florida 

2 

0 

26 

13 

59 

1 

27 

12 


» Woek ended Friday. 
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Reparta far Weeka Sailed Janoary 29, 1927, and January 28, 1928— Continued 

Ca9€$ of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Stale health officers 
for weeks ended January 29^ 1927, and January 23, 1928 — Continued 


Division and State 


Bast South Central States: 

Kentuoky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Contml States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Tcxa8 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arixona 

Utah J 

Nevada 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Poliomyelitis 

Week 

W'eek 

ended 

ended 

Jan. 29. 

Jan. 28 

1927 

1928 


0 

* 6" 


0 

() 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0| 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 1 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

f> 

6 

4 

1 


* Week ended Friday. 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 

! Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

Jan. 29. 

1 Jan. 28. 

Jan. 29. 

Jan. 28. 

Jan. 29, 

Jan. 28, 

1927 

1 1928 

1 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 


1 48 


41 


3 

4.'i 

28 

4 

35 

15 

7 

34 

24 

07 

11 

10 

19 

12 

12 

15 

22 

4 

8 

7 

1 12 

3 

18 

7 

10 

20 

10 

7 

17 

14 

H 

48 

.•^2 

25 

150 

0 

11 

40 

58 

73 

41 

4 

22 

143 

22 

1 

20 

2 

1 

If) 

0 

5 

13 

1 

0 

38 

36 

0 

4 

0 

0 

97 

146 

24 

18 

2 

3 

38 

11 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15 

11 

1 

19 

0 

1 

9.’) 

66 

61 

46 

4 

4 

52 

18 

52 

51 

6 

2 

284 

226 

23 

27 

10 

6 


* £x(‘lusivc of Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended January 21, 
1928 


DIPHTHERIA Ca.ses 

District of Columbia 32 

Georgia 12 

Iowa * U 

INFLU ENZ\ 

District of Columbia 1 

Georgia 190 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia 6 

Georgia 66 

Iowa * 76 

MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

Iowa * 1 

SCARLET FEVER 

District of Columbia 29 

Georgia 19 

Iowa * 92 

New Hampshire 34 

.SMALLPOX 

Iowa • 73 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Georgia 9 

Iowa * 1 

> Week ended Friday. 


Reports for Week Ended January 14 , 
1928 


DIPHIHERIA Cases 

Iowa * 12 

Ohio. 196 

INFLUENZA 

Ohio 63 

MEASLES 

Iowa* 82 

Ohio 176 

MENINGOroCCUB MENINGITIS 
Iowa * 3 

POLIOMYELITIS 

Iowa * 3 

Ohio 6 

SCARLET FEVER 

lowu * 84 

Ohio 295 

SMALLPOX 

Iowa* - 106 

Ohio 23 

TYPHOID FEVER 

Iowa * 1 

Ohio 14 
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SUMMABY OF MONTHLY BKPORTS FBOM STAHSS 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and oovers only those States fknm 
which reports are received during the current wedc: 


8tote 

Menin* 

gococ- 

CU8 

menin* 

gltis 

Diph. 

therla 

Influ> 

enxa 

Malaria 

MeaaleB 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

Imr 

December^ t9IS7 











Alabama- 

2 

335 

470 

112 

425 

32 

6 

1^ 

18 

73 

Arkansas 

0 

81 

361 

109 

92 

82 

3 

. 51 

13 

2S 

District of Columbia 

1 

63 

6 


11 

1 

0 

135 

0 

2 

Illinois 

32 

844 

161 

28 

124 


14 

1,239 

100 

60 

Iowa 

3 

78 



51 


14 

'809* 

261 

12 

Louisiana 


148 

99 

72 

168 

17 

1 

56 

27 

34 

Maine 1 

0 

41 

135 


221 

1 

9 

207 

0 

28 

Maryland ' 

2 

108 

107 

2 

404 

0 

3 

133 

0 

40 

Michigan 

0 

457 

17 

1 

1,216 

1 

16 

1,011 

m 

, 57 

Minnesota 

7 

171 

5 


17 


7 

564 

7 

18 

Mississippi 


185 

4,239 

2,715 

2,260 

313 

6 

128 

16 

04 

Missouii 

14 

332 

32 

39 

105 


7 

508 

190 

. 41 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

135 




2 

49 

0 

e 

New York 

13 

1,G37 ' 


6 

i,7^ 


26 

1,911 

33 

, 98 

Oklahoma * 

7 

:i09 

497 

134 

318 

7 

5 

205 

8» 

* 116 

Pennsylvania 

17 

i,:i03 



3, 129 


20 

2,073 

s 

' 108 

Rhode Island .... 

0 

100 

23 


34 


3 

164 

0 

2 

West \ irginia 

1 

117 

107 



244 

' o' 

13 

298 

127 

1 

126 


* Exclusive of Okliihomn (Mty and Tulsa. 


IkcemhcT, 1027 Casas 

Ad Inoinycosls. 

Illinois - 1 

Anthrax: 

Pennsylvania 2 

('hick on pox: 

Alabama 142 

Arkansas , 9U 

lll.strlct of Columbia 107 

Illinois 1,477 

Iowa 20(» 

Louisiuna 19 

Maine... 227 

Maryland fi07 

Michigan 786 

Minnesota 560 

Mississippi 650 

Missouri 600 

New York 2,250 

Oklahoma 1.. 95 

Pennsylvania 3,301 

lihode Island 38 

West Virginia 217 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 18 

Dysentery: 

Illinois 28 

Ixniisiana 1 

Maryland 4 

Mississippi (amoebic) 62 

Mississippi (bacillary) 320 

New Voik - 9 

Oklahoma » 8 

German measles: 

Illinois 23 

Iowa 6 

Maine 3 

Maryland 6 

Now York 109 


^ Exdnsive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Ocrnian measles— ('ontinuod. Cases 

Pennsylvania 81 

Khodo Island 2 

Hookworm disease: 

A 1 Kansas 1 

Louisiana 10 

Mississippi 2S1 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Maryland 1 

I/?iad poisoning: 

Illinois. 15 

Pennsylvania 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama 4 

Illinois 10 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland 3 

Michigan 2 

Minnesota 3 

Now York 21 

Pennsylvania 7 

Malta fevoi : 

Illinois 5 

low’a 2 

Mumps: 

Alabama 123 

Arkansas 93 

Illinois 686 

Iowa 96 

Maine 126 

Maryland 57 

Michigan 658 

Mississippi 555 

Missouri 371 

New York 1,437 

Oklahoma 16 

Pennsylvania * 1,003 

Rhode Island 69 




3 , 


UHaobi-. 34 

Maryland 2 

Miaatssippi 16 

NtBW York 3 

Oklahoma * 2 

Pennsylvania 21 

Paratyphoid te\^r: 

Illinois - 1 

New York 2 

Puerperal septloomia: 

Illinois 12 

Mississippi 30 

New York 4 

Pennsylvania 14 

tlabies in animals; 

Maryland 2 

Mississippi 11 

Missouri 4 

New York 26 

Habies in man; 

Alabama J 

Illinois 1 

Maine 1 

Michigan 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Septic* sore throat: 

Illinois - 4 

Louisiana 1 

MaryUud 

Michigan ;U 

Missouri - 16 

New York 10 

Oklahoma' II 

Tetanus: 

Illinois 1 

Louisiana 2 

Maryland 2 

Missouri- 1 

New York 1 

Oklahoma ' 5 


TotaiMiS’r’CiyDUnttod. Caaee 

Pennsylvania 8 

Rhode Island 2 

Trachoma: 

Arkansas 92 

Illinois 3 

Maryland. . I 

Mississippi. 6 

Missouri 22 

New Yoik 3 

Oklahoma ' 22 

Pennsylvania 1 

Tularaemia: 

Alabama 1 

Arkansas . ... 1 

Illinois 8 

Louisiana 1 

Typhus fever: 

Alabama 8 

Vincent’s angina; 

Maine 16 

Maryland'- 6 

New Yoik 103 

Oklahoma' 1 

Whooping cough. 

Alabama . 67 

Arkansas . 26 

Distiiet of ('olumbta . , 29 

Illinois . S20 

lown . 32 

Louisiana .. ... :i0 

Maine . . ... 103 

Maiyland 110 

Michigan . ... HO 

.Minnesota 26 

MJSsis.sippi . 1,170 

Missouri 138 

New York . . 1,790 

Oklahoma' .. 27 

Penns.vl\anin s7.J 

Rhode Islaml . . .7 

West Virginia 81 


RECIPROCAL notifications 

N otificaiiouH regarding communicable diseases aent during the month of December^ 
1987 f bg departmental of health of certain States to other State health departments 


Referred by— 

Chicken 

pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Polio- 1 Scariet 
myelitis | fever 

Smallpox 

1 1'ulR‘r- 
culosis 

1 

Typhoid 

fever 

Califnmifl 




1 

1 1 


r 


Illinois — 


1 1 



T) 

1 

3 

M Hssfiehiisoiis 





1 



1 

Minnesota 





1 

12 

1 

New York 

1 

' 3 

1 

1 


J 

2 

Ohin 



1 


J 1 ! 





1 

1 



•>1 



j One carrier. * Arrested case * Pulmonaiy 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS EROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ- 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated i^regate 
population of more than 31,100,000. The estimated population of 
the 94 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,400,000. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended January H, 1928, and January 16, 1927 


DiphthsHs: 

41 States... 
100 cities... 
Measles: 

40 States... 
100 cities .. 

Poliomyelitis: 

41 States 
Scarlet fever: 

41 States 
100 cities... 
Smallpox 
41 States.. 
100 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
41 States . 
100 cities .. 


Cases reported 


Deaths reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

94 cities 

Smallpox* 

94 cities 


1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

2,295 

1,186 

2,069 

1,094 


1, 121 

11,337 

2,941 

65 

8,489 


2 ; 018 

i 



4,434 

5,411 


1,.«7 

2,165 

1,372 

1,285 

1,259 


130 

133 

96 

194 

285 


47 

66 

46 

1,253 

1, 147 


0 

0 






City reports for week ended January 1928 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scxrlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It Is baaed on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when fbr other reasons the median is unsatisiactory, t le epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemi? years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox;, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


MCW XNOLANO 


Mea- 

sles, 


Mumps 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


('ases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


cases 

re- 

ported 


re- 

ported 


Pneu- 
* monia, 
deaths 
re- 
ported 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord. 

Manchester.. 


76,400 

122; 640 
84.000 


16 

0 

0 


2 0 0 0 8 

0 0 0 0 1 
2 0 0 1 0 


8 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 




265 mkrMiy 3,1Mb 

'CTf|> reports for irrbk rndvd Jonmrp H, /.4:;{^-i'4>ntinii«d 



Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

Chlck- 
' enpox, 
cases 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

‘ Meii- 
sles, 
cases 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

DiTiidoxif State, and 
city 

Cases, 

OStl- 

(’ases 

Cases 

1 

, Deathf 

Mumi)s, 

cases 

re- 

esiiinated 

ported 

mated 

expe(d- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

1 ported 

1 . 

1 rt'- 
1 ported 

ijorted 

re- 

ported 




ancy 



1 

1 



NEW ICNGLAND— con. 










Vennont: 










Barra.... 

2 10. 008 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 
0 

Q 

Q 

1 

Burlington 

124,089 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Ma£(sachuaetts: 






BoGfton 

787.000 

131.000 

145.000 

193.000 

68 

57 

26 

4 

0 

336 

0 

3 

11 

Q 

31 

Fall River 

2 

6 


1 

0 

Hnrtngfleld ' 

14 

4 

20 

0 

0 

33 

99 

1 

0 

Worowster 

43 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode iHland; 









Pawtucket 

71,000 

275,000 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

10 

Providence 

0 

10 

12 

0 

0 

] 

16 

("onnociieut: 



Bridgeport 

C) 

5 

8 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford i 

104,000 1 

24 

K 

U 

0 

0 

1 

7 

15 

g 

New Haven 

182, 000 1 

24 

3 

1 

0 

3 

09 

42 

MIUDLE ATLANTIC 




N>w York: 










Butfalo 

M4, 000 


16 







New York 

5, 92^ 000 

18.5 

210 

33.5 

22 

IM 

J5H 

34’ 

286 

Rochester . . 
Syracuse 

321, 000 
1K5, 000 

0 

34 

I 


6 

2 

.. . . 

0 

0 

4 

62 

5 

9 

K 

1 

New Jersey: 




C^amden 

131,000 

2 

5 

18 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Newark 

459.000 

134. 000 

54 

17 

27 

2 

1 

65 

33 

2D 

2 

Trenton 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania: 





Philadelphia.. 

2; 008, 000 

161 

85 

65 



10 

40 

12^1 

71 

Plttoburgh 

037. 000 

114.000 

20 

21 

33 


6 

207 

102 

28 

1 

Heading 

25 

5 

5 



0 

0 

3 

HAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

411.000 
%(), 000 

285.000 

41 

12 

16 

1 

5 

161 

2 

27 

('lovelaiid 

102 

:in 

K) 

3 

1 

31 

189 

19 

Columbus 

12 

6 

H 

2 

2 

3 

14 

9 

Tol^ 

295,000* 

70 

11 

1 

A 

A 

91 

14 

9 

Indiana’ 




1 




Fort Wayne 

99,000 
307. 000 


4 

7 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Indianaiiolis 

J8 

12 

7 

0 

0 

12 


16 

South Bend 

81,700 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Terre Haute ... 

71,000 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

lUiiiois: , 

08' 




Chicago 

3, 048, 000 

1.50 

123 

1.5 

.5 

17 

42 

00 

Springfield 

04,700 

6 

1 ; 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

0 

Michigan: 





Octeoit 

1,200,000 

136,000 

1W,000 

78 

71 

58 

12 

2 

198 

70 

44 

Flint 

10 

8 

7 

0 

0 

3 

108 

8 

(Irand Rapids 

11 

4 

0 

0 

2 

27 

0 

2 

Wisconsin: 









Kei^ha.. 

52, 700 
47, COO 
517,000 

20 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Madison 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Milwaukee 

105 

22 

18 

3 

3 

3 

51 

17 

Racine 

69,400 

12 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Superior. 

1 39, f 71 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 







Minnesota: 





« 





Duluth 

113.000 

434.000 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Minneapolis.. 

46 

21 

15 

0 

2 

3 

17 

18 

St. Paul. 

248,000 

24 

17 

1 

0 

1 

1 

68 

13 

Iowa: 



0 





TTttVA'niriArf 

152,460 

146,600 

78,000 

36.900 

0 

0 

2 


2 

0 . 


&/clVI91i|Kfrt . to • 

0 

4 

] 

0 


. 0 

0 . 


Hlniiv rifv 

0 

2 

0 

0 


26 

41 . 


OgVrUA, ' 11 jr » 

Waterloo 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

3 . 



> Estimated, July l, 1«2S. 


2 No estimute made. 
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CUy reports for week ended January H, ContiBned 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported. 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

se- 

ported 

WKST NORTH CEN- 










TRAL— Cont. 










Missouri: 










Kansas (Mty 

37^000 

43 

10 

2 

1 

4 

8 

84 

12 

St. Joseph 

78,400 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

Ht. I^uis - 

830,000 

19 

53 

30 

0 

0 

20 

14 


North Dakota: 









Fargo, 

* 26,403 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(irand Forks ^ 

* 14,811 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









A berdeen 

* 15,036 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Fails 

*30;i27 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

62,000 

28 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Omaha 

216,000 

11 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

56,500 

32 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Wichita 

92.500 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOl'in ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

124,000 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

• 4 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

808.000 

172 

41 

17 

19 

3 

212 

18 

44 

('timb^rland 

*33. 741 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Frederick 

* 12, o;i5 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

528,000 

49 

21 

32 

2 

2 

7 

0 

22 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg 

30,500 

7 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Norfolk . 

174,000 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

12 

Richmond 

189,000 

10 

7 

4 

0 

0 

31 

0 

6 

Roanoke 1 

61,900 

6 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

50,700 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

*56,208 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

North Carolina: 










Ralciijh 

* 30, 371 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

Wilmington 

37, 700 

3 

1 

1 

9 

0 

139 

1 

1 

Winston-Salem 

71,800 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

49 

21 

6 

South C'anillna: 










Charleston 

74,100 

4 

2 

0 

56 

1 

1 0 

0 

6 

Columbia 

41,800 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

187 

33 

3 

Greenville 

* 27,311 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

13 

5 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

(*) 

h 

4 

2 

44 

7 

4 

9 

13 

Bninswlck 

1 16,800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Savannah 

94,900 

5 

2 

3 

14 

0 

69 

1 

4 

Florida: 










Miami 

* 69, 754 

7 


4 

1 

1 

0 

! ^ 

2 

St. Petersburg 

* 26,847 


0 



0 



j 

Tampa 

102,000 

15 

1 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1 

6 

EAST aOl’TH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Covington 

58,500 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

Lexington 

47,500 

1 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

2 


Louisville 

311,000 

10 

7 

2 

2 

0 

17 

8 

10 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

177,000 

7 

6 

4 

0 

4 

253 

26 

7 

Nashville 

137,000 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

10 

4 

10 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

211,000 

5 

4 

3 

38 

3 

1 

7 

11 

Mobile 

66,800 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

Montgomery 

47,000 

1 

0 

0 

2 

i 

0 

0 



1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. « No estimate made. 
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Citff fcporin for wrek eiiilrd Junmry J$)^R — Continued 


PividiOQ, Btatr, and 
cHy 


WB8T f30l'TH CENTRAI. 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Kook . .. 
I^uisiana. 

New Oi leans .. 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Texas. 

Dallas .... 

Fort Worth 

Oalveston.. 

Houston 

San Antonio .. 

HOVNTAIN 

Montana: 

BilliOftS- . . - 
Oreat Falls. 

Helena . 

Missoula 

Idaho. 

Boise 1 

Colorado- 

Denver 

Pueblo . ... 

New Mexico. 

Albuquerque. 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City.. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


PACIFK 

Washington 
Seattle -- 
Spokane 
Tacoma- - 
Oregon- 

Portland. 

California. 

Ivos Angeles 

Sacramento. . 
San Francisco- - 




Diphtheria 

i 

Jnliuenza 





Chick- 
en po.T, 
cases 





Afen- 

sles, 

ca.so'^ 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Population, 
July 1, 
im 

t'ases, 

csti- 

^ ('ases 

1 

('ases 

l>6aths 

cases 

re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

exfiect- 

ported 

' ported 

re- 

ported 

rc- 

peried 

ported 

re- 

ported 



aney 

1 






» 31, 043 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 


75, 1K)0 

1 

1 

' 0 

1 

1 

32 

0 

5 

410,000 

6 

13 

11 

13 

0 

4 

0 

24 

50, 500 

t> 

2 

1 .4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

5 

(•) 

3 

1 1 

1 5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

10 

133,<K)0 

H 


2 

0 


0 

10 

203, 000 

27 

1 '* 

1 K 

13 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

150, m 

16 

4 

10 

0 

1 

1 

2 

7 

40, 100 

t 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1C4, 054 

4 

0 

20 

1. 

2 

7 

2 

12 

205, 000 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

5 

1 

15 

J 17,071 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 20,Hh3 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

> 12,11.47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

« 12,608 1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

’ ?3, 042 1 

8 

0 

0 


! 0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2‘s5,G00 ' 

;45 1 

10 

' 8' 

1 

4 

0 

56 

13 

43, 900 

10 1 

3 

0 

r ' 

1 

1 1 

1 

3 

1 21,000 ; 


0 

1 

' 0, 

0 

18 

0 

2 

m,m , 

31 1 

.4 

,5 

0 

, 1 

0 

2 

1 

1 J2,6f)5 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

25 I 

fl 

5 

0 \. 


168 

12 


low, 000 

n 

3 

0 

0 1, 


0 

0 


JOf), (KKt 

7 ' 

1 

0 

o’ 

2 

4 

1 

1 282, 383 

55 

11 

8 

1 

0 

8 

4 

15 

(0 1 

70 

4.5 

41 

23 1 

H 

13 

22 

33 

73, 400 * 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

roLOOO 1 

87 

1 

21 

0 

2 

1 

3 


28 

7 


Division State, 
and city 


NEW EMOLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester... 

Veraaont: 

Bane 

Burlington 


Scarlet fe\cr 


Smallpox 


CaseN 

eslt- 

matedl 

lexiiect- 

aney 


(’a.^es, 
Ca^es I enti- 
re- jraatedi 
ported cxiiect*! 
I aney 


Oases 

'ported 


CUlOSKs, 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


j Tj phoi 1 fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

ail 

causes 

1 

Ca-ses, 

osti- Cirses 
{matedi ic- 
icxiieef- ported 
aney | 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

« 





1 


0 

0 

18 

0 

U 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 


> Estimated July 1, J925. 


> No estimate made. 
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Ciiu reports lor tvcelc ended January t92S — Coutiniied 


Ui Villon, Slate, 
niul Hty 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

ooughf 

cases 

re- 

ported 


("ascs 

esti- 

mated 

exiiect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Ca^es, 

esti- 

mated 

exiject- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re 

ported 

Deaths 

re 

ported 

NKW ENfiLAND - 












('ont mut'd 












Masstt^'hust'tth 












Boston 

70 

77 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

1 

1 

99 

250 

Kail Ulvcr 

3 

H 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

32 

Hi)ringflolf1 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

43 

Worcester 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

f) 

0 

1 

0 

15 

47 

Khodc Island 












Pawtucket, 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Providence,-, 

{) 

33 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

08 

C’oTinocI icut 












Bridgeport 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

37 

Hartford 

« 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

7 

51 

Nev' llav^n . 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

50 

MinOI.K VILA NIK 












New Vork 












BulTalo 

‘i'i 


1 




0 





Nev. Vork 

237 

288 

0 

0 

0 

112 

10 

7 

2 

205 

1 1, 72t 

Rochester. . 

l.'i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

67 

iSyrncnso 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

28 

1 45 

New Jer^ey 







1 





Cutnden 

fl 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Newark 

27 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

45 

I 102 

Trenton . . . 

/) 

r> 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

PcnnAylvaniu 











1 

Phila/lclphia 

«7 

110 

0 

0 

0 

24 

3 

2 

0 

C5 

531 

Pittsburgh - 

40 

3J 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1 204 

Reading 

2 

31 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

EAST NORTH 











i 

f ENTRAi 



' 








1 

Ohio 












Cincinnati 

20 

21 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

155 

Cleveland 

4fi 

48 

1 

0 

0 

11 

1 I 

4 

1 

54 

197 

C^olumbiis 

II 

20 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

85 

Toledo 

IfJ 

10 

1 

0 ! 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

68 

Indiana 












Fort Wnyne 

« 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Indianapolis . 

10 

19 

11 

3 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3 

114 

South Bend 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Terre Haute 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Illinois. 












C’hIcHgo 

m 

127 

1 

1 

0 

41 

3 

1 

0 

172 

837 

Springfield ... 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

Michigan. 












Detroit 

90 

86 

3 ' 

3 

0 

i 13 1 

' 1 

0 

0 

66 

285 

Flint . . . 

10 

25 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2d 

Orand Rapids. 

13 

9 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

25 

Wisconsin: 






1 






Kenosha 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Madison 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Milwaukee. . 

31 

43 

2 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

15 


Racine 

7 

10 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

14 

Superior 

3 

5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

WEST NORTH 












t ENTRAI. 












Minnesota. 












Duluth 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

MinneuiHilis . 

:>8 

32 

7 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

116 

8t. Paul 

32 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

65 

Iowa: 












Davenport. . 

j 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines... 

7 

il 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


Sioiut C'^ity 

2 

4 

2 

0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


W'aierloo 

2 

0 

1 

0 

• 

0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 












Kansas City .. 

14 

15 

3 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

109 

St Joflenh 

a 

6 

0 

26 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3t 

St Louis 

14 

43 

2 

1 

0 

18 

1 

2 

0 

30 

240 
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VUtf irfp&rf$ for v'fek rwtfrtf Jnmory 1 f, /^?2^^0ontlntiefl 



Scerlee fever 

Smallpox I 


Typhoid fever ! 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 












Division, dtiite, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 


1 Deaths 

Deaths, 

Md dty 

esth 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 


ctwes 

1 ail 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

1 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exped)*^ 

1 

1 

expect- 

ported] 

1 ported 

exi)ect- 

ported 

iwrted 

ported 



ancy , 


ancy 

1 

1 


ancy 


1 



WK^ NORTH 
CKNTRAL—COntd. 








1 




North D^ota: 





1 







Fargo 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

7 

(irAhd Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

1 


0 

0 


0 


9outh Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

1 

0 

a 

ft 



0 

ft 


ft 


SiouTj Falla. -.i 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 


ft 

0 


0 

0 

Nebraska: 












LJttPoln 

2 

0 

ft 

1ft 

1 0 \ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 


4 

0 

8 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Kansas: 




1 






Topeka 


2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

4 

11 

Wichita 

5 


1 

41 

1 0 ^ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

21 

80VTH ATl^NtlC 







Delaware: 












Wilmington.. 

A 

2 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3ft 

Maryland- 

Balttmoro 

aft 

34 

0 

ft 

1 0 

23 

2 

0 

0 

3ft 

2 ft 0 

rumberland— 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Frederick 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dislilot of ('olum- 












bm: 












Washington... 

2 (t 

ar 

1 

0 

1 0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

7 

]ft2 

Virginia’ 





1 







Lynchburg. .. 

0 

] 

1 0 

0 

0 ' 

1 

0 

ft 

ft 

4 

n 

Norfolk 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

ft 

0 i 

0 

() 

0 

. 

Richmond. 

A 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

47 

Roanoke 

] 

a 

1 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

1 

0 


ft 

13 

West Virginia’ 


1 









("liarleston . . 

1 


ft 

0 ' 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

Wheeling . . . 

3 

1 

^ < 

0 

0 

3 

1 

(‘ 

ft 

0 

Ift 

North ('’arolina- 












Raleigh . . 

0 

1 

1 1 

7 

ft 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

19 

Wilmington 

I 

1 

^ i 

ft 

0 

J 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

* 12 

. Winston-Salem 

1 

2 

3 ' 

0 

0 . 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Soutli ("arolina. 












(''horlestoii . . 

1 

0 

ft { 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

33 

(’ohimbia.. .. 

0 

ft 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

t 6 

14 

(ireeiiville 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

tU'orgia: 1 












Atlanta . .. J 

4 

ft 

3 


1 0 

7 

1 

ft 

1 

0 

94 

Brunswlck ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

ft 

0 

ft 

2 

Savannah... . i 

0 

1 

0 

7 1 

1 0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

42 

Florida: 



! 

1 1 








Miami 


4 


0 

1 0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

32 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa. 

6 


0 

1 

0 

] ! 

0 


0 


15 

1 

1 

1 0 

*"■ o'l 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

CO 

EAST SOUTH 





1 







CENTRAL 





1 







Kentucky: 










0 


Cotlngton.. .. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

Lerington. 
LoMsville 1 


0 


0 

ft 

] 1 


ft 

0 

1 

' 10 

ft' 

1 ft 

.... .. 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

88 

Tenneswe: 




i 

i 





.. 1 

87 

Memphis 

ft 

3 

1 

0 

0 

12 ■ 

0 

2 

1 

Nashville 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

2 


Alabama: 










77 

Birmingham... 

4 ■ 

2 

3 

1 

0 

6 

1 

7 


1 

0 

Mobile 

1 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

32 

Montgomery. . 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


} 










WEST SOUTH 












CBNTBAI, 












Arkonsna: 

Amh*K 

1 

2 

A 

Q 

i 

1 



0 

0 


ft 

L... 

Little Rock...! 

u 

4 

ft 

n 

1 

0 

] 0 

........ 

0 

r 

V 





Louisiana: 










1 « 

IftO 

New Orleans.. 

5 

ft 

1 

0 

0 

18 

2 


1 

1 2 

Shreveport.... 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 0 

1 0 

1 0 

1 2 

1 32 
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€ity reports for week ended January H, 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Division, State, Cases, 
and city esti- 


WEST SOI TH 
CENTRAL— contd. 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth. . 
(lalveston.. .. 

Houston 

San Antonio. . 


Montana: 

Billings .. - 
Greet Falls.. . 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho 

Boise 

Colorado. 

l>enver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuouerque.. 

Utah: 

Halt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Loe Angeles . 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 


0 21 

0 0 

0 17 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop. 

Cases, 

eeti- 

mated 

expeot* 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Dedths 

re- 

ported 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

i 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 . 

0 . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

14 

'0‘ 

;1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

14 


Lethargic PnHairra Poliomyelitis (inCan- 
meStis eooephalitis tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


esti* 

Cases Deatlis Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 

expect- 

ancy 


NXVr ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 
Boston 


MIDDLS ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York... 
New Jersey: 

NewarK 

Pennsylvania; 
Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh. .. 
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February 3, 1028 


City reports for ^reck ended January 1^, 192S — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EA8T NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










('leveland 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 










Indianapolis.. •- 

1 

2 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 










('hicago 

(> 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 










Milwaukee 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8t. Paul 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Missouri: 










Kansas I'ity 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

St. Louis 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

Kansas: 










Wichita 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 










Baltimore 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cumberland-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

South Carolina; 










(Charleston i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Savannah * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

> 

0 

0 

0 

Florida; * 










8t. Peleisburg 


1 


0 

i 

0 

0 


0 

EAST HOl’TH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 










Memphis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 










Little Rock 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana; I 










New Orleans i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

0 

0 j 

h ! 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; 



1 





1 


Dallas.- 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Houston - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Great Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 0 

0 

PACIFIC 




4 






Washington: 










SflAtiie ----- 

0 


0 


0 


0 

2 


Spokane 

4 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Tticoma 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oremn: 

Portland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

CaliHomia: 










1^ Angles 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Sacramento. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

u 

1 

0 


^ Dexifae: 1 case at Charleston, S. C. 

> Tyi^us fever: 2 cases at Savannah, Qa., and 2 cases at Tampa, Fla. 

81881 ‘*—28 3 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended January 14, 1928, compared 
with those for a like period ended January 15, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

t^ummary of weekly reporh from cities ^ December 11 y 1927 y to January IJfy 1928 — 
An7hual rates per lOOyOOO populatioHy compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1928 27 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended 



Dee. 

i&) 

Dec 

17, 

1927 

Dec. 

25, 

1926 

Dec. 

24, 

1927 

Jan. 

1, 

1927 

Dec. 

31, 

1927 

Jan. 

Jan. 

7, 

1928 

Jan. 

15, 

1987 

Jan. 

14. 

1928 

101 cltio-s 

188 

2a5 

*163 

201 

176 

>185 

198 

• 169 

186 

*199 

New England 

IW) 

200 

160 

193 

15S 

165 

m 

149 

174 

200 

Middle Atlantic 

167 

226 

140 

233 

171 

221 

182 

202 

176 

•254 

East North Contral 

213 

248 

•182 

212 

193 

200 

223 

176 

189 

220 

Wc5t North (’entral 

12i) 

129 

113 

123 

105 

125 

188 

115 

l.*)8 

in 

South Atlantic 

21(1 

HO 

?2H 

H3 

173 

129 

222 

*154 

215 

142 

East South Central 

Hr) 

127 

150 

127 

186 

112 

137 

90 

248 

50 

West South Central 

258 

218 

168 

344 

223 

>271 

252 

*246 

244 

201 

Mountain 

J64 

162 

1 137 

117 

137 

63 

, 126 

71 

117 

115 

Pacific 

252 

168 

225 

157 

155 

141 

230 

123 

193 

143 



MEAf 

3LES CASE I 

lATEB 







101 cities 

193 

247 

*209 

285 

231 

*32:1 

384 

* 518 

339 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

229 

004 

167 

536 

184 

708 

253 

M7 

195 

1,021 

24 

206 

22 

251 

22 

331 

31 

466 

38 

•277 

East North ("ontral 

256 

117 

•249 

157 

294 

160 

427 

265 

406 

300 

We««t North C'ential . .. . 

lew 

46 

77 

38 

61 

46 

259 

134 

192 

109 

South Atlantic 

89 

607 

*62 

797 

179 

8.32 

204 

• 1, 461 

203 

1,496 

East South Central 

21 

&30 

31 

713 

78 

397 

106 

1,560 

96 

1,621 

West .South Central 

82 

252 

103 

84 

13 

• 116 

186 

• 197 

302 

208 

Mountain 

2,351 

27 

2,780 

18 

3,545 

36 

5,227 

62 

3,484 

106 

Pacific 

603 

238 

879 

257 

697 

283 

1,617 

383 

1,478 

539 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 citle'J 

279 

211 

>253 

187 

267 

*210 

1 31S 

<208 

866 

•258 

Now England 

387 

325 

248 

281 

356 

346 

I 491 

340 

‘479 

308 

Middle Atlantic, 

214 

199 

212 

173 

235 

200 

285 

196 

338 

•287 

Ra.st North Centrol 

241 

243 

•255 

212 

245 

267 

288 

234 

345 

38& 

West Nmrth Central 

South Atlantic 


ao4 

m 

202 

385 

193 

449 

203 

556 

261 

199 

163 

*171 

145 

238 

149 

231 

•152 

258 

168 

East South Central 

248 

143 

243 

117 

176 

117 

23.3 

190 

213 

140 

West South Central 

236 

172 

125 

92 

160 

* 129 

153 

*103 

141 

' m 

Mountain 

1,112 

243 

976 

171 

893 

234 

950 

195 

1,112 

301 

Paclflc 

383 

154 

303 

191 

252 

126 

340 

184 

376 

220 


I The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the nurabtf of 
cases reported. Populations used ore estimated of July 1, 1926, 1927, and 1928, respectively. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark , net included. 

* Atlanta, Oa^ and Fort Smith, Ark., not induded. 

* Buffalo, N. Y., not {nduded. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., not included. 

^ Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Atlanta, Qa., not included. 
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Febrnttiy 5. 1028 


SHmfiiary of weekly reports from citieSf Derember 11, 1927, to January 14f 192S — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1926-27 — Continuod 

SMALLPOX CASE llAI’ES 



\\ oek ended— 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec 1 

Jan. 

Dec, 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


18, 

17. 

26, 

24, ! 

1. 

31, 



16, 

14. 


1026 

1027 

1 

1026 

1027 1 

1027 

1027 

1927 

19^ 

1927 

192S 

101 cities 

16 

10 1 

*14 

16! 

14 

» 16 

22 

< 17 1 

22 

123 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic.., 

1 

in 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

‘0 

East North Central 

11 

17 

« 16 

i2 


12 

32 

9 

21 

7 

West North Central 

46 

115 

28 

77 1 

^0 

79 

67 

10') 

69 ! 

146 

South Atlantic 

26 

5 

‘30 

10 j 

41 

4 

27 

I* 12 

61 ! 

20 

East South Central 

78 


36 

20 

47 

10 

41 


80 

15 

West South Central 

43 

1 

‘2b 

' 

21 

• 4 

41 

' 10 1 

26 

28 

Mountain 

0 

' 117 

18 

1 »« ' 

9 

144 

0 

100 1 

0 

142 

Pacific 

40 


43 

Li!! 

21 

29 

(0 

2() 1 

37 

31 


TVPIlcUi) FEVEK r\SE RATES 


101 cities 

12 

8 

2 10 

11 

12 

87 

8 

* 6 

L ' 

8 8 

New England 

31 

0 

40 

9 

24 

14 

9 

7 

21 

11 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

8 

6 

10 

7 

4 

(> 

3 

8 

46 

p:a8t Noith Cential 

6 

3 

«3 

8 


6 

6 

3 

1 

3 

West North Central 

10 

6 

JO 

8 

4 

10 

8 

2 

(> 

8 

South Atlantic 

19 

9 

* 16 

1 16 

3t 

13 

7 

* 15 

16 

2 

East South Central 

21 

:K) 

16 

25 ' 

21 

10 

2*) ' 

20 

16 

66 

West South Central 

21 

17 

17 1 


17 

8 18 

25 

I 8 0 

17 

20 

Mountain ... . 

9 

18 

0 i 

9 1 

27 

18 

0 

' 0 

9 

0 

Pacific 

24 

10 

21 I 

10 f 

1 

16 

0 

8 

5 

i 

21 

10 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

14 

,4l 

1 815' 

17 

17 

10 1 

20 

MO 

21 

»24 

New England 

7 

12 1 


5 

12 

^ 1 

16 

16 

14 1 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

13 

9 i 

14 

11 

21 

14 

18 

13 

20 

*21 

East North Central 

12 

1 

1 «10 

13 

15 

10 1 

17 

10 

16 

13 

West North Central 

15 

6 1 

11 

10 

S 


14 

4 

10 

14 

South Atlantic 

26 

15 1 

' 34 

20 

17 

22 ' 

in 

H2l 

23 

37 

East South Central 

5 

61 

36 

46 

26 

66 

48 

K9 

37 

78 

West South Central 1 

40 

56 1 

18 

73 

13 

82 1 

42 

S2 

42 

60 

Mountain 

0 

9 1 

27 

27 

46 

72 

(>3 

53 

09 

62 

Pacific 

7 

17 

, J_ 

24 

0 


10 

24 

14 

37 


PNEI MONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

137 

1 1 

8 137 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

149 

1 102 ' 

151 

147 

117 

166 

East North Central 

117 

97 

« 109 

West North Central 

lao 

! 91 

01 

South Atlantic 

127 

164 

‘153 

East South C'entral 

120 

143 

109 

West South Central 

172 

104 

84 

Mountain 

1 273 

135 

164 

Pacific 

124 

131 

1 1 

148 


136 

1 

, 164 

157 

105 

M70 

1 

, 179 

M91 

121 

, 172 

146 

181 

103 

1 191 

170 

127 

' 180 

158 

208 

186 

204 

«216 

106 

134 

136 

160 

140 

152 

158 

08 

118 

108 

116 

124 

124 

112 

180 

, 187 

1 188 

229 

«231 

. 189 

1 252 

204 

1 191 

! 183 

213 

235 

207 

225 

233 

1 18(V 

310 

238 

238 

178 

287 

243 

' 201 

198 

368 

195 

197 

168 

106 

' 198 

j 

j 138 

210 

176 

169 

142 


s Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va , not included. 
> Fort Smitb, Ark., not included. 

* Atlanta, Oa., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

< Bullolo, N. Y., not included. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., not included. 

‘ Norfolk, Va., not included. 

* Atlanta, Ga., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly repoHSf and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupf approximated as of July 191^7 and 1928, respectmly 


Group of cities 


Total. 

New England. . . 

Middle Atlantic 

East North CoiitruL. 
West North (’entrol 

Pouth Atlantic 

East Boiith Cenlnd.. 
West Bcuth Cential.. 

Mcuntam 

?ac‘itlc 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting (>ases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1927 

1028 

1927 

1928 

101 

■■ 1 

05 

81,050,300 

31,667,000 

80, 360, .500 

30,900,700 

12 

12 1 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 

2,242,700 

2, 274,400 

10 ’ 

10 

10,694,700 

10,782,400 

'10,594,700 

10,732,400 

16 

16 

7,820,700 

7,991,400 

7, 820, 700 

7,991,400 

12 

10 

2,634,500 

2,683,500 

2,518,500 

2,566,400 

21 

21 

2,890,700 

2.981,900 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

7 

6 

1,028,300 

1,048,300 

980,700 

1,000,100 

8 

7 

1,260,700 

1,807,000 

1,227,800 

1, 274, 100 

0 

9 

581,600 

591, 100 

581,600 

591,100 

6 

4 

1,996,400 

2,046,400 

1,512,100 

1,548,900 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for the weeTc ended Decemher 31, 1927 . — The following report 
for the week ended IJecember 31, 1927, was transmitted by the 
eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PI Al.l E 

Egypt — Alexandria 

Indtu — Bombay, Rangoon, Bassein 

Dutch East Indies. Makai>i>ar 

CHOLERA 

Indta -Negapatam, Calcutta, Rangoon 
Hiratts Settlements Singapore 
Stam ~ Bangkok 


SMAllPOX 

iden — Aden 
Iraq — Basia 

India ~ Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon 

French India — Pondicherry 

Dutch East Indies Belu^^nn Deli, Surabaya. 

Stam —Bangkok 

French Indo China - Saigon 


Ileturiis for the week ended December 31 were not received from Madras, 
India, (Colombo, (VaIob, Canton, China, Samarinda, Dutch East Indies, or 
Vladivostok, Union of *Socialist Soviet Republics. 


ARABIA 


Aden~Epldemic plague — Janvary 23, 1928.— Vndor date of Jan- 
uaiy 23, 192S, plague was reported present in epidemic form at Aden, 
Arabia. 

ARGENTINA 


Rosario — Plague — Measures against .spread.— Press reports from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, state the recent oc<*urrence of six cases of 
plague at Rosario. Notices from the same source show that active 
measures against the spread of the disease are in force at Rosario, 
including campaign against rats, which are stated to exist in great 
numbers in the port, and the immunization of about 300 workmen. 

BELGIAN CONGO . 

MaJtaM — Yellow fever . — Further information relative to yellow 
fever at Matadi, Belgian Kongo, reported present January 3, 1928,‘ 
shows under date of December 25, 1927, 9 suspect cases, 0 fatalities 
from the disease, and 2 cases under observation. 

>Publlo Health Reports, Jan. 27, 1928, p 240. 
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BRAZIL 

Sfatf oj Parahyba —Hfdlth condition f> — July, 1926, to June, 1927 . — 
Information received under recent date shows the sanitary and gen- 
eral health status of the State of Parahyba, Brazil, during the year, 
to have been satisfactory, with exception of increased mortality from 
malarial diseases, tuberculosis, and gastroenteritis in children. 

Influenza. — Some cases of influenza were reported at Alagoa Nova . 
and Teixeira. At Cajazeiras and Misericordia smallpox made its 
appearance. Medical relief was supplied to these localities by the 
Department of Health. 

Plague. — An outbreak of plague occun-ed during the period under 
report at the town of Sape, with 42 cases and 36 fatalities. The 
infection was attributed to rats which were brought into the town in 
a consignment of packing cases, containing, it was stated, machinery 
for installation in a large sugar plant. 

Pural sanitation.— Rnrul sanitation was stated to bo in progress, 
being directed mainly to the eradication of hookworm disease, 
leprosy, malaria, and the venereal diseases, the work being carried 
on at 23 stations throughout the Slate and in the capital city. 

Water toorJes and sewer construction. — The water works and sewer- 
age system were declared completed as regards the capital city, 
Parahyba, January 24, 1926, but the work of house connections and 
extension of water lines was not finished. The water supply system 
of Campina Grande was officially opened in October, 1927. 

Yellow flerer prevention worlc.— The w'ork of yellow fever prevention 
was stated to have been carried on during the year. The last case to 
occur in the city of Parahyba was reported in June, 1926, and the 
last case in the State as a whole, in August, 1926. 

CANADA 

Communicable diseases — Weel: ended January 7, 1928. — The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended January 
7, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Que- 

bec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

Total 

CcrebrospmHl fever. 



1 

1 




2 

Influenza 

”’14 



2 




16 

I^tharKic cneephalitis 




3 

1 



3 

Polio1nyi>liti^ 




1 



1 

2 

Smallpox 




83 

2 

1 

3 

108 

Typhoid fevir 

7 

15 

22 

17 


1 

62 
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Communicahle diseases — Weeic ended January 14i 1928 , — The Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communicable diseases 
from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended January 14, 
1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brun^- 

wicl^ 

Que- 

bec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Sa*!- 

kateh- 

ewan 

Al- 

borta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 



1 



2 


3 

Influenza 

7 



1 




8 

Poliomyelitis 




1 




1 

Smallpox 

1 



76 

5 

12 

5 

60 

Typhoid fever 

8 

4 


0 


3 


61 










. Ottawa — Mortality — Year ended October 31, 1927 . — The general 
death rate of the city of Ottawa, Province of Ontario, Canada, for 
the year ended October 31, 1927, was lower than for any year previ- 
ously reported, with the exception of the year 1925. The lowered 
death rate was attributed to lower infant mortality, viz, 74 fewer 
deaths of infants than for the preceding year. The total number of 
deaths reported was 1,551, as compared with 1,639 in 1926. 

Measles — Typhoid iever — Tuberculosis . — An outbreak of measles 
was reported for the months of December, 1926, and January and 
February, 1927, the type of the disease being generally mild. There 
were reported 1,541 cases with 4 deaths. 

The prevalence of typhoid fever was attributed mainly to the 
development of cases of the disease in the Gatineau district of Quebec, 
in which many citizens of Ottawa were employed in construction 
work and from which many cases were sent to Ottawa hospitals. In 
the city of Ottawa 28 cases originated. 

There were reported 94 deaths from tuberculosis, as compared with 
85 in 1926. Of this number, 82 per cent were said to be due to 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Weeic ended January 14, 
1928 . — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases 
of communicable diseases for the week ended January 14, 1928, as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 1 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerphmflpinal meningitis 

1 

Scarlet fever 

122 

C'* hick An poT 

30 1 

Smallpox -1 

17 

DiphthAria 

08 

Tuberculosis 

69 

German measles 

2 

Typhoid fever 

15 

Measles 

137 

Whooping cough 

28 
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EGYPT 

Alexdndria — Plague — December 17-28, 1927 . — During the week 
ended December 23, 1927, a case of plague was reported at Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

Nummary and comparison with corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year . — During the period January 1 to December 23, 1927, 77 
cases of plague were reported in Egypt, as compared with 150 cases 
reported for the corresponding period of the year 1926. 

ESTONIA 

Communicable disease.>i — November, 1927 . — During the month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Re- 
public of Estonia as follows; 


lJl^ea'<e 

('ases 


Cases 

Diphtheri'v 

33 

Tuberculosi** 

m 

MeaslCH . 

43 

Tj phoid fevHT 

65 

Scftrlot f«\er . . 

323 

( 




Population, census, 1,107,059 


IVORY COAST (WEST AFRICA) 

Abidjan-- Yellov) fever — December 24 ^ 1927 . — Under date of January 
4, 1928, .a fatal eas#» of yellow fever oceurring in a European was 
reported at Abidjan, fvory (^oast. West Africa. The locality was 
stated to be under sanitary observation. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague- October 16-^1, 1927 . — During the 10-day period ended 
October 31, 1927, 104 cases of plague with 97 deaths were reported in 
the island of Madagascar. The distribution according to Provinces 
was as follows: Ambositra, 2 cases; Antisirabe, 17; Itasy, 11; Mora- 
manga, 20; Tananarive, 54. The distribution according to type of 
disease was as follows: Bubonic, 50 cases; pneumonic, 43; septi- 
cemic, 11. In the interior town of Tananarive the occurrence was 
as follows: Cases, 5; deaths, 5; bubonic, 1; pneumonic, 3; septi- 
cemic, 1. 

SENEGAL 

Dakar — Yellow fever — Diovrhelf suspect yellow fever . — Under date of 
January 4, 1928, one case with one death of yellow fever was reported 
at Dakar, Senegal, On the same date one suspect ease with fatal 
termination, occurring in a Syrian arriving from Dar-Mousti, was 
reported at Diourbel. 
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Cape Province — Plague — December 4-iO, 1927 . — During the week 
ended December 10, 1927, two cases of plague, one of which resulted 
fatally, occurring in the colored or native population, was reported 
in Hanover District, Cape Province, Union of South Africa. 

SmaMpoK — Typhus Jever . — During the same period outbreaks of 
smallpox and typhus fever were reported in the Union of South 
Africa as follows; Smallpox — Orange Free State, in one district. 
Typhus fever — Outbreaks in the Cape Province in the districts of 
St. George, Tsolo, and Xalanga. At Diu-ban, Natal, one sporadic 
case, occurring in a native, was reported. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

(knm,unic(Me diseases — December, 1927 . — During the month of 
Decamber, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease I 

Cases 

Island and disease 

Cases 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

Ciiaiicroid 

1 

St. Thomns and St. John— Continued. 
Syphilis 

5 

l!)iMne 

1 

Whooping cough 

1 

<lonorrhea 

4 

St, Croir: 



1 

TatanuR - 

1 







CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW FEVER 
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India, French Settlements in. 
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Mltylene 
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S^ebruary 3, 19;^ 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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jaAOOOui^ 

-4?;qn rtiTOy wig 



Maiicbest«r 

Newcastle upon Tyne. 








CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — t ’oiitlnu‘'d 
[C indicates eases; D, deaths, P, present) 
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PREVALENCE OF DIPHTHERIA IN THE UNITED STATES 

The diphtheria case and death rates for tiie year 1920 were the 
lowest ever recorded. The death rate for diplitiioria for that year 
in the registration area was 7.6 per hundred thousand, and the case 
rate in 47 States was 80 per hundred thousand. In 1927 there was a 
reaction. Preliminary reports from 37 States show an inciease in 
1927 over 1926 of 16.7 per cent, and an increase in 1927 (>\er 1926 of 
15 per cent. The figures are as follows; 


Ca«e< of diphtheria reported in 37 StaUbfor 52 tveeke of (Ik ijcarb 1925, 19 iO, a7id 


1027 


(’ase^ 


1926 - 09,624 

1926 68,068 

1927 80, 152 


These 37 States had a population in 1927 of about 00,600,000. 
The greatest prevalen(*e of diphtheria usually oiuniis in October, 
November, and December. The following table gives a (‘omparison 
of the weekly telegraphic reports from 37 States for the last 20 weeks 
of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927: 


Diphtheria cases reported by 37 States for last 30 weeks of years 1925, 1926, and 
1927 f by four-ioeek periods 


Bept. 10.... 

Oct. 8 

Nov. 5 

Dec. 5 

Deo. 81 

Total. 


4 weeks ended— 


C'{« responding week^— 


027 

1920 

1026 

3, 867 

2,905 

3,460 

6, 771 

5, 171 

6,a05 

8,090 

0,929 

7,478 

9,100 

8,970 

7.293 

7,809 

7,066 

6,736 

36,242 

34,030 

29,101 


The increase in number of cases during the last 20 weeks of 1926 
was mote marked than it was in either of the other years. 

81882“— 28 1 (313) 
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SICKNESS AMONG PERSONS IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 
OF A PUBLIC UTILITY ‘ 

By Dean K. Bbtjndaoe, Assistant Statistician, United States PvblicHecdtk Service 

la a previous report* the general results of a study of disabling 
sickness among employees of the Edison Electric lUuminating Oo. of 
Boston in the 10 yeare ending December 31, 1924, were given. In 
the present communication the frequency of sickness during tire last 
3 years of this period is presented for certain occupations in the public 
utility. The record covers all absences for 1 full working day’or longer 
on account of disability. Liberal sick leave is granted, especially 
to those who have been with the company more lian 1 year, amoxmt- 
ing practically to the payment of full wages during the entire 
period of incapacitation up to a maximum of 15 weeks.* During the 
period under review the company physician called at the homes of 
a large proportion of those who reported themselves as unable to work 
on accoimt of sickness or accident. A physician’s diagnosis was thus 
obtained for 81 per cent of the disabilities which lasted 2 days or 
more, and 58 per cent of the disablements for 1 day only, during tlie 
years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 

“exfosube” estimated 

The most accurate method of obtaining the divisor for computing a 
sickness rate is to add the number of days during which each employee 
was on the pay roll during the period under study and divide the total 
by 365 (number of calendar days in the year). The quotient thus 
obtained represents the equivalent number of employees on the pay- 
roll for a full year. But on account of the large amount of clerical 
labor required to obtain the “exposure" data in this way, the popula- 
tion “at risk” was approximated by the following method: 

The number of persons in each occupation as of July 15, 1923 (the 
approximate mid-point of the riiree yearn 1922 to 1924), was obtained 
from the pay-roll records of the company. The sex, age, and number 
of years in the employ of the company up to July 15, 1923, were also 
obtained for each person. The per cent of total persons in each 
occupation whp were in different age and length-of-sorvice groups 
was computed and applied to the sum of the average number in the oc- 
cupation during each of the three years, the annual averages being based 
on the exact number in each occupation at the end of each month. 

1 From the OfQce of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation in cooperation with tbo OiUoe of Statistical 
Investigations of the U. B. Public HeeHh fiervioe. 

* A 10-Year Record of Absences from Work on Account of Sicknfss and Aocldonts. Public Hsaltr 
Rkpobts, vol 42, No. 8 (Feb. 28, 1927), pp. 829-880. (Reptlnt No. 1W2.) 

’ The sick-leave provisions of the company are given in dotail on p. 8 of the reprint mentioned in 
footnote 2. 
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The products which represent the approximate nuinlior of .veal's of 
life under observation are given for two service groups and for all 
lengths of service, by occupations, in Table 10, and the sex and age 
distribution within each nmncrically important occupation are shown 
in Table 12. With these approximations of the equivalent number 
of persons under observation for one full year in the different sex, age. 



and Icngth-of-service groups, by occupation, and with the absences 
on account of sickness similarly classified and tabulated, it was pos- 
sible to express the sickness in terms of rates per 100 or per 1,000 
persons in the different occupations, and according to age, sex, and 
length of service. The rates shown in all the tables with the excep- 
tion of the last one (Table 13) do not include accidents either of 
industrial or nonindustrial origin. 
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FBBQUBNCY OF SICKNESS ACCORDING TO AGB 

The frequency of absence for one day or longer on account of 
sickness gradually decreased as ago advanced among the male em- 
ployees of the public utility, and declined sharply between the ages 
of 30 and 50 among the women. This result was surprising, inasjnuch 
as the age incidence of illness in the general population of Hagers- 



town, Md., gradually increased from age 20 or thereabouts through- 
out the remainder of life.* It appears, however, that the shape of 
the age curve of illness depends largely upon the extent to whidh 
the more minor sicknesses are induded. In early adult life the 


4 Ttio Age Curve of Qlnessr Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No. IV^ Public Health HeportSi voh 
42, No. 23 (June 10, 1027), pp. (Heprint No. 1168.) 
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frequancy of minor illnesses^ especially those which disable for a 
period varying from one to three days, evidently is high, if the 
experience of male employees of the Edison Co. is typical. In the 
Hagerstown study it was found by actual check that many minor 
cases, the one and two day disabilities especially, were not reported 
for school children,^ and therefore probably ^vere not generally 
reported among the adults. The recorded morbidity experience 
of males in the employ of the Edison Co. showed a practically sta- 
tionary rate of absence throughout the working period of life from 
illness lasting four to seven days. The eight-day or longer dis- 
abilities, however, increased in freciuency from age 20 onward. 

Table 1 . — Frequency of abnence on account of ickntb>i * of specified duration 
according to the age of employees of the Edison Electric Illumtnahng Co, of 
Boston in 19^3, and 1924 



1 

Number 

Anmnl number of nb»;piue.s 
per 1,000 on paj roll 

Niinil'er of absence^ on account 
of Mckness i 

Age group 

of yeirs 
of life 
under 

Duration of diMbihty in calendar days 


observa- 

1 




1 



tion 

! 1 3 

tioilb 

4-7 

days 

1 

8 dn>s 
and 
over 

\11 

dura- 

tions 

1 i 4-7 

1 days 

8 days 
iUid 
over 


All ages 

0,129 

1,044 


22« 

l.)2 

0, 399 

4,084 

1,380 

929 

Under 25 

1,310 

1,224 

872 

222 

130 

1,004 

14:1 

291 

170 

26-84 

1,951 

1,087 

724 

233 

130 

2,121 

1,412 

454 

2o5 

35-44 

1,548 

980 

590 

224 

iw; 

1,512 

910 

346 

256 

4tHS4 

908 

911 

511 

224 

17b 

827 

464 

203 

160 

55 and over 

417 

803 

372 

220 

211 

336 

! 155 

92 

88 


All ages 

1,508 

2,304 1 

1,700 

Under 25 

701 

2. .536 ! 

' 1,945 

26-84 

505 

2,442 

i 1,814 

35-44 

204 

1,662 

1,049 

46-64 

74 

1,297 

729 

56 and over- 

24 

1,208 

625 


349 

255 

3,475 

2,563 

i 

385 

364 

227 

1,778 

1,364 

1 255 

159 

351 

277 

1,233 

910 

177 

140 

3.5:1 

260 

^19 

211 

72 

5:1 

20:1 

365 

96 , 

54 

15 

27 

333 

250 

20 

’ 15 


6 


1 Exclusive of accidents of botb industrial and nonmdustrial origin. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE WITH THE COMPANY 

Among either sex the frequency of absence from work foiv 1 day 
or longer on account of sickness tended to decrease with increase in 
length of service. Among males in the employ of the company less 
than 6 years the incidence rate of illness was 56 per eent greater than 
among those with a service record of 10 years or more. Among 


• Incidence of Sicknees Among White School Children in Hagerstown, Md. Public Health Reports, 
vd, 40, No. 0 (Feb. 37, 1026), p. 405. (Reprint No. 003, p, 5.) 
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Inasmuch as the trend in the frequency of disabling illness was 
found to be downward with increase both in age and in length of 
service, the question arose whether the rates according to length of 
seiwico merely reflected the influence of age, since the employees of 
longer service would tend to be in the higher age groups. The fre- 
quency of one- to three-day, four- to seven-day, and eight-day or 
longer disabilities in two service groups (less than five years compared 
with five or more yeai's’ service) was eompuled, therefore, according 
to age. The age ciu’ves of illness among male employees of five or 
more year's’ service did not differ materially from the curves for men 
of less than five yearn’ service except that disability occurred oftener 
at every age among the newer recruits than among the veteran em- 
ployees. The contrast was especially marked in the shorter disa- 
bilities; i. e., those lasting less than eight days. Among the women 
the same results were indicated, although not so clearly, probably 
becausa there were only one-fourth as many women as men under 
observation. It may be said, therefore, that the incidence rates of 
illness tended to be lower in eveiy age group among employees of five 
or more yearn’ service than among those who had boon with the com- 
pany less than five years.® 

Table 3. — Number of yearn oj life covered ut iht record, classified according to age 
and by length of servia, among men on the pay roll of the Edison Electric Illumi- 
nating Co,, of Boston, m the thra ijtars ending December SI, 


Age group 


All ages 

Tinder 26 

26-34 

36-44 

46-M--- 

66andover.a . 




i ess than 

6 or more 

All pciiods 

.) jears in; 

1 years’ 

of ber\ ICC 

' employ of 

service with 


1 (ompany 

company 

r., 129 

I 3,111 

3,018 

1,310 1 

1 1,218 

92 

i,9Al 1 

1 1,139 

812 

1,643 1 

465 

i.c 

908 1 

1 249 

669 

417 

60 

367 


• Decrease in sickness frequency with increase in length of service is also revealed in other Industrial 
morbidity data collected by the Public Health Service, but not yet published, and in “Disabling Sick- 
ness Among Employees of a Rubber Manufacturing Establishment in 1918, 1919, and 1920.” Public 
Health Reports, vol. 87, No. 60 (Dec. 15, 1022). p. 3089. (Reprint ^o. 804, p. 9.) 
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Table 4. — Freqii^naj/ of absence of specified duration on atoount of eickneea ^ 
among men in the service of the comi^ny leas than five years compared with men 
of five or more yeara^ acrtice — Morbidity record for three years ending December 

SI, 1984 


Age grmip 


Annual number of ab* 
senoes per 1,000 men i 
on pa> roll 

Number of absences on 

1 account of sickness 

1 

Less than 

5 years in 
employ of 
compfiny 

5 or more | 
years' 

service with 
company 

Less than 

5 years in 
, employ of 

1 company 

1 

6 or more 
years* 

service with 
company 


lUrtABILITIKH LASTING 1 DAY OR LONGKK 


All sges 1 

1,241 

841 

3,862 

2,637 

Under 25. I 

I 1,260 i 

804 

1,630 

74 

25-34 

1,262 

860 

1,426 

096 


1 1.290 

860 

687 

925 


],10K 

830 

1 276 

661 

56 and over. . . . j 

1 SCO 

796 

43 

292 

^ _ - _ — _ _ _ ' 



1 




DIHARIiniKH LASTING 1 TO 3 (ALENDAU DAYS 


All ages.. 

.. 

. - 

i 

490 

2,605 

1,^7^ 

Undei 26 



897 

564 

1 1.092 ! 

51 

26-34 . . 




' W1 , 

640 

909 1 

448 

36-44 

.. .... 


. 802 

.*>01 


546 

46-.* 1 

. . 

. 

. 034 ' 

404 

1 168 1 

306 

56 and o\or 



420 I 

' 1 

366 

1 

134 


DISABILITIES LASTING 4 TO 7 CALENDAR DATS 


All ages 

261 

201 

781 1 

oa6 

Under 2.6 1 

1 224 

196 

273 

18 

26-34 

1 262 

191 

299 

166 

36-44- 

284 

199 

129 

217 

46-64 

269 

206 

67 

136 

66 and over 1 

1 260 

215 

13 

79 


DIBABIUTIES LASTING 8 DAYS OR MORE 


Ail ages 

163 

150 

476 

468 

Under 26 

135 

64 

166 

6 

26-84 

139 

119 

158 

97 

86-44 

204 

160 

93 

168 

46-64 

205 

160 1 

6 t 

109 

56 and over 

i 

180 

215 

1 

9 

79 


1 Exclusive of accidents. 


Table 5. — Number of years of life covered in the record, claaaified according to 
aae and by leyfth of aen'ice, among women on the pay roll of the Edison Electric 
Illuminating (Jo, of Boston, in the three years ending December 31, 1924 


Age group 

All periods 
of service 

Lees than 

5 years in 
employ of 
company 

5 or more 
years* serv* 
ioe with 
company 

All ages 

' 1,506 

1,041 

407 

Under 25 * - — — 

701 

921 

77 

26-34 _ 

505 

295 

210 

26-44 . . 

204 

92 

112 

46 and over. __ ^ - - 

98 

80 

08 
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Tabljb ^,--^Frtquency qf absence of specified duroHan on account of sickness^ 
among women in the service of the company lees than five years compared with 
wdmen of five or more years* service-^ Morbidity record for the three years enMng 
December SI, 19S4 



Annual number of ab- 
sences per 1,000 
women on pay roll 

Number of absences on 
account of sickness 

Age group 

I^ess than 

6 years in 
employ of 
company 

5 or more 
years’ 

service with 
comi>any 

IjOBs than i 
6 years in 
employ of 
company 

5 or more 
years’ 

service with 
company 


XHHABILITIES LASTING 1 DAY OB LONGER 


All ages..,. 

2.533 

1,7M 

2,637 

838 

Under 26 

2.G07 

1,06] 

1,627 

151 

26-34 - 

2,736 

2,029 

807 

426 

36-44 

1,761 

1,560 

162 

177 

46 and over 

1,367 

1,235 

41 

84 


DtBABIUTIES LAS*QNQ 1 TO 3 CALENDAR DATS 


All ages 

1,907 1 

1,238 1 

1,085 

678 

Under 26 

2,013 

1, 402 1 

1, 266 

108 

38-84 

2,064 

1,476 

f 06 1 

310 

36-44 

1,087 

1,018 

100 1 

114 

15 and over 

767 

676 

23 1 

1 

46 


DISABIUTIKS LASTING 4 TO 7 CALENDAR DAYS 


All ages 

370 

304 

385 

142 

Under 26 

366 

851 I 

228 

27 

28-34 

397 

280 ' 

' 117 

€0 

35-44 

348 

367 1 

1 32 

40 

46 and over 

267 

221 

8 

15 


DISABILITIES LASTING S DAYS OR LONGER 


All ages j 

256 

252 

267 

118 

Under 25 

229 

208 

143 

16 

26-84 

285 

267 

84 

56 

36-44 

326 

205 

30 

23 

46 and over,,, — 

333 

338 

10 

23 


^ Exclusive accidents. 


INCIDENCE RATES OF ILLNESS IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 

In T^e 7 the annual number of absences due to sickness per 
1,000 persons under observation is shown according to occupation. 
The frequency of one- to three-day, four- to seven-day, and eight-day 
or longer illnesses is also given to indicate the comparative severity 
of sickness among persons in different lines of work. The occupations 
have been arrayed in accordance with the magnitude of the sickness 
ijQ^idence rate (regardless of the duration of disability) for each 
occupation. 

In the interpretation of these rates several points should be borne 
in mind. Although the chief interest of statistics of this sort lies in 
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their instructiveness with regOrd to the effect upon health of different 
kinds of work and working conditions, the existence of an occupa- 
tional health hazard is not necessarily indicated by a high rate of 
illness. The rate merely states the frequency of sickness among 
persons following a given occupation. The more arduous occupations 
are of necessity recruited from men of supernormal physical condition. 
Persons physically unfit for the more exacting occupations and those 
especially susceptible to certain diseases naturally seek the light, 
sedentaiy jobs.^ However, when the work is not of such a nature as 
to attract ph^^^sically inferior individuals in the industrial population, 
and when the sex and age distribution of the groups under study do 
not account for the amount of illness experienced, a high sickness rate 
may indicate a causal relation between the occupation and the 
abnormal number of disabilities. 

A factor which probably affects the incidence rate to some extent, 
especially the frequency of the one- to three-day absences, is the nature 
of the duties in the different occupations. A telephone operator, for 
example, is virtually compelled to lay off when suffering from almost 
any typo of minor respiratory illness on account of its effect upon the 
voice and oai*s; but under ordinary circumstances such minor patho- 
logical conditions would not seriously interfere with the duties of the 
station operators, for example. This may at least partly explain why 
the rate of one- to three-day absences on account of sickness among 
the male telephone operators was 42 per cent above that of the male 
station operators. In general, however, the effect of these differences 
undoubtedly is minimized by the payment of full wages dining illness, 
which removes the economic argument for attempting to carry on 
while suffering a physical indisposition. 

It will be seen from Table 7 that the occupation having the worst 
morbidity experience among the men during the three years ending 
with 1924 was that of repairmen. Th,eir illnesses of less than four 
days’ duration occurred at an inordinate frequency, and their rate 
of 4 to 7 and of 8-day or longer cases was considerably higher than 
the average for all men in the employ of the company. About three- 
fourths of the men in this group are automobile repainnen on night 
duty in garages, engaged in repairing cars which are needed during 
the day tine. 

Next to the highest male rate of disabling sickness was shown for 
the stock handlers; but on account of the small number of years of 
life under observation (56) the high rate for this occupation may 
have been due largely to chance. When the numbers are small, it 

T This type of selection appeals to be the principal eiplanation of tbe low morbidity ratee among steel 
workere shown in Sickness Among Industrial Smployees,” Public Health Beports, v<d. 41, No. 4 (Jan. 
2% imO) (Reprint No. 1060), and a considerable factor in tbe relatively high disability ratee among certain 
textile workers indicated froih data now being collected by tbe Public Health Servloe. 
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jfi necessary to ascertain whether a high rate is sustained over a 
longer period* 

The third from the worst morbidity rate occurred among the line-f 
men. The frequency of eight-day or longer cases among them was 
not excessive, however, their high rate resulting largely from an 
abnormal < number of disabilities of less than a wook^s duration. 
Oilmen and oilers, chauffeurs, and meter testers also appear to have 
experienced considerably more than the average sickness frequency 
among men in the employ of the company. 

Table 7. — Frequency of absence on account of sickness, exclusive of accidents, by 
occupations — Recorded morbidity experience of employees of the Edison Electric 
lUuminaling Co. of Boston for the three years ending December SI, 1924 


Occapations 

Number 
of years 
pr life 
under 
observa- 
tion 

Annual number of absences due 
to sickness per 1,000 on the 
pay roll 

Number of absences causing 
disability for— 

All 

calen- 

dar 

days 

1 

1-3 

days » 

4-7 

days* 

8 days 

or 

more * 

All 

calen- 

dar 

days 

1-5 

days * 

4-7 
days * 

8 days 
or 

more * 

MALES 

All occupations 


1,044 

666 

228 

152 

(V309 

4,084 

1 1,386 

029 

q) Repairmen 

204 

2,260 

1,598 

392 

270 

481 

326 


55 

iih Stock handlers 

50 

1,714 

1,018 

.393 

m 

96 

57 

22 

17 

is) Linemed 

286 

1,703 

1. 168 

371 

164 

487 

334 

106 

47 

(4) Oilmen and oilers 

148 

1,642 

1,034 

399 

209 

243 

153 

69 

31 

(6) Water tenders 

03 

1, 671 

1,095 

349 

127 

00 

60 

22 

8 

ChauffedTS 

146 

1,534 

018 

370 

24G 

224 

134 

54 

36 

m Meter terters 

194 

1,404 

959 

247 

258 

284 

.85 

48 

50 

(8) Janitors^ 

54 

1,315 

759 

259 

297 

71 

41 

14 

16 

(9) Firemelr 

210 

1, 201 

722 

324 

155 

263 

158 

71 

34 

(io) Clerks 

749 

1,096 

756 

204 

136 

821 

566 

153 

102 

on Inspectors 

898 

1,088 

701 

199 

128 

433 

303 

79 

61 

02) Laborers 

198 

1,071 

475 

288 

308 

212 

04 

57 

61 

ilZ) Installers 

191 

1,026 

539 

283 

204 

19b 

103 

54 

89 

(14) Testmen...., 

70 

943 

600 

157 

186 

66 

42 

11 

13 

q&) Meter readers 

134 

858 

515 

224 

119 

1J5 

69 

30 

16 

(10) Draftsmen 

105 

820 

629 

133 

67 

87 

66 

14 

7 

qD Troublemen 

124 

720 

331 

242 

1.53 

90 

41 

30 

10 

q§ Switchmen 

06 

708 

293 

169 

246 

46 

19 

11 

16 

qg) Saleametft 

200 

089 

445 

148 

06 

144 

93 

31 

20 

(20) Telephone operators.. 

72 

667 

514 

125 

28 

48 

37 

1 0 

2 

(m Station oPeraUMTS 

762 

618 

362 

142 

114 

471 

276 

108 

87 

(Zn Divii^on beads* 

250 

532 

320 

m 

88 

i:(3 

80 

31 

22 

(28) Engineers 

226 

276 

147 

h 

07 

62 

33 

14 

15 

All other occupations 

1,207 

1,033 

066 

230 

137 

1,247 

804 

278 

165 


FEMALES 


All occupations 

1,608 

2,304 

■ 

1,700 

340 

255 

3,475 

2,663 

627 

885 

(1) Clerks 

1,112 

2,617 

1,970 

377 

270 


2,191 


300 

q) Telephone operators... 

47 

1,766 

1, 128 

447 


S3 

53 

21 

9 

q) Stenograph!^* 

130 

1,408 

1,031 

200 

ifr 

183 

134 

26 

23 

q) Scrubwomen 

44 

1,386 

545 

386 

455 

61 

24 

17 

20 

All other ooeupatlons 

175 

1,360 

020 

251 

189 

238 

161 

44 

33 


» Duration of disability is measured in terms of the number of calendar days intervening between the 
date absence began the date employee returned to work. 

* Also their assistants and subassistanta. 

* Also typists and diotophone operators. 
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The frequency of the longa* cased, i. e., those lasting eight days 
or more, was greatest among the laborers. In unskilled work, such 
as that of the general laborer, operation of the selective tendencies 
mentioned above may be especially expected. Into such work 
naturally drift those persons who through diminished physical or 
mental health find themselves unable to engage in more exacting 
occupations. Another group which might be overloaded with indi- 
viduals below par physically arc the clerks. The wide differences in 
sickness frequency of the male engineers, division heads, their assist- 
ants and subassistants compared with the male clerks may roughly 
measure the effect of this factor. Very interesting also is the fact 
that the rate of absence on account of sickness among the female 
clerks was 85 per cent above that of the female stenographers, typists, 
and dictophone operators. 

niBEASE GROUPS CAUSING DISABILITY IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 

In order to facilitate the study of po.ssible o< cupational influences, 
the sickness record of persons in several of the occupations which* 
were believed to be free from any health hazard of consequence was 
used as a control. Among the men the following occupations were 
selected for this purpose: Clerks, division heads, their assistants and 
subassistants, draftsmen, engineers, and salesmen; and among the 
women, on account of the limited selection, the record merely of the 
stenographers, typists, and dictophone operators. For each of the 
remaining occupations included in the list presented in Table 7 the 
number of one-day or longer absences occasioned by different disease 
groups is shown in Tables 8 and 9, in comparison with the number of 
absences from causes specified which occurred among an equal num- 
ber of persons in the control group. In Table 11 the difference be- 
tween the actual number of absences and the number expected from- 
the experience of the control group was expressed in terms of the ratio 
of actual to expected number of absences, the ratio being 100 when 
the rate for the occupation was the same as in the control group. 
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Tabub 8. Nuni^ of absences on account of diieaae groups apecificdy and number 
(^^eiea from the ewkneae rates of a control groups among male employees of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston in 19SSf 19x3, and 1924 


Aetna] and expected 
number of abe^oes 






I Upases 




Sickness, 

exdimive 

of 

Qooldents 

Uespira- 

tory 

diiwftSAP * 

Diseases 
of tlie 
digestive 
system > 

Diseases 
of the 
nervous 
system * 

of the 
circula- 
tory and 
genito- 
ui inary 
S3rstein8 » 

Diseases 
of the 
skm B 

Rhouma- 
Usm ’ 

All 

other 

diseases 


RIlPAIIIMEN 


Actual 

Expected 

461 

165 

227 

105 

110 

Si 

2.5 

6 

11 

4 

10 

5 

34 

4 

26 

8 



• 

STOCK HANDLERS 





Actual 

06 

56 

18 

5 

1 

3 

11 

3 

Expected 

45 

29 

0 

2 

1 

1 I 

1 

2 


I TNEMEN 


Actual 

1 

487’ 

318 

99 

12 

6 

8 

27 

Expected..^ 

232 

148 

40 

9 

5 

7 

5 


On.VSN AND OILERS 


Actual 

243 ; 
120 

128 

76 

6-1 

24 

13 

4 

5 

3 


13 

3 

14 

0 

Expected 

^ » WATER TENDERS 

Actual 

90 

46 1 

29 

1 

3 

5 

ft 

7 

3 

Expected 

51 

32 

10 

2 

1 

^ 1 

1 

3 


gHAUFFEUKS 


Actual 

224 

118 

40 

14 

!> 

10 


1 

14 

Expected-.,). 

118 

76 

23 

_ /J 

3 

4 


3 

6 


METER TESTERS 


Actual 

284 

173 

‘ .67 

7 

3 

4 

11 

19 

Expected 

157 

100 

31 

f) 

3 

5 

4 

8 


J \MTORS 


Actual 

71 

38 

17 

3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

Expected 

44 

28 

9 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


FIREMEN 


Actual 

263 

134 

66 

1.3 

R 

7 

26 

1 

Expected 

178 

113 

36 

7 

4 

0 

4 



* The loUowing oooupations were included in the control group. Clerks, divLsfon heads, their assistants 
and subMsista^, draftsmen, en^ueers. and sale.smen. 

> Title numbers 11, 31, 07-107, and 109 in the International List of the Causes of Death, third revision, 
Paria,im 

> Title numbers 108, 110-127 in the International List 
4 Title numbers 70-84 in the International List. 

* Title numb^ 87-06 and 128-134 in the International List. 

* Title numbm 16MM in the International List. 

^ Title numbers 51-52 in the International List. 
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Table 8. — Number of aboenceB on account of disease ffroups specified, and number 
expected from the sickness rates of a control group among male employees of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co, of Boston in 19i$, and lPf.f---Contd, 







Diseases 




Actual and expected 
number of abMnoes 

Sickness, 

exclusive 

of 

accidents 

Kesptra- 

lory 

diseases 

Diseases 
of the 
digestive 
system 

Diseases 
of the 
nervous 
system 

1 of the 
circula- 
tory and 
genito- 
urinary 
systems 

Diseases 
of the 
skin 

Rfaeiima- 

tism 

AH 

other 

diseases 


INSPECTORS 


Actual 

Expected 

433 

323 

274 

205 

1 

1 89 

64 

29 

13 

1 

10 

10 

8 

7 

18 

17 

LABQRERB 

Actual 

212 

1 

133 

1 

30 1 

b 

1 

2 1 

3 

26 

12 

Exfiocted 

161 

102 

32 

6 

♦ 

6 

4 

8 


INSTALLERS 


Actual 

196 

1 

115 , 

42 

8 

4 

7 

8 

12 

Expected 

155 

90 

31 

6 

3 

5 

3 

8 


TESTMEN 


Actual 

66 

44 

10 ! 1 I 

1 0 

3 

3 

6 

Expected 

67 

36 

12 2 

1 V 

2 

1 

1 

8 




N»TER READERS 





Actual 

115 

j 

! 64 

1 ” 

33 1 3 

r 

1 1 

! 

i 

2 

7 

Expected 

109 

60 

22 4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

6 


TKOUBLSMEN 


Actual 

90 

54 

22 

2 

2 

! ^ 

5 

Expected 

100 

64 

20 

4 

__ 1 

2 

3 

2 


SWITCHMEN 


Actual 

46 

22 

14 

2 

1 

0 

3 

4 

Expected 

53 

34 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


Actual 

48 

31 

10 

S 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Expected 

58 

37 

12 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 


STATION OPERATORS 


Actual 

471 

281 

128 

18 

8 

4 

12 

26 

Expected 

618 

898 

123 

24 

14 

19 

14 

81 
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Tablb 9»^Numl^r of absences on account of disease groups specified^ and number 
expected from the sickness rates of a control group ^ among female employees of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston in 1923, and 1924 


Actual and expected number 
of abaenoes 

Biekness, 
exclusive 
of acci- 
dents 

Respir- 
atory 
disc ises * 

Diseases 
of tho 
digestive 
system ^ 

Disoiiscs 
of the 
nervous 
system * 

Dysmen- 
orrhea » 

Khouma-i 

tism 



CLERKS 




Actual 

2,910 

1,280 

686 

309 

488 

38 1 

Kxpected 

1,665 

719 

39.1 

197 

197 

8| 

* 

TKLkPHONn 

OPLKATO^S 



Actual 

83 

44 

20 

0 

5 

0 

Kxpccled ' 

66 

31 

17 

8 

8 

0 


All othor 


209 

51 



8 

2 


HCRUe WOMEN 


Actual 

61 

38 

9 

4 

0 

4 6 

Expected 

62 

28 

16 

8 

8 

0 2 




1 

1 _ 


1 Tho following occupations were includod in the control group Stenographers, typists, dictopbono 
operators. 

1 Title number.s 11, 31, 97>107, and 109 in the International List of the Causes of Death, third re\ isiou. 
Paris, 1920 

I Title numbers 108, 110-127 in the International List. 

* Title numbers 70-84 In tho International List 
» Title number 141 in the International List, 
s Title numbers 51 and 52 in the International Inst 


In a number of instances the differences are not significant on 
account of the small numbers which frequently rosuhed when the 
disabilities among persons in a given occupation wore subdivided 
according to the nature of the illness. The numbers involved of 
course have to be considered. 

Among the repairmen and linemen, diseases of the digestive sys- 
tem, respiratory diseases, and rheumatism appear to have occurred 
at excessive frequency. The oilmen and oilers also experienced an 
abnormal number of digestive and respiratory illnesses. Only six 
absences on account of skin diseases, however, were reported among 
these men during the three-year period, although furunculosis 
(boils) may result from handling oil. Most of the oilmen and oilers, 
however, are employed in power stations equipped with shower- 
bath facilities which are used at the close of each tour, at which time 
the men make a complete change of clothmg. This procedure^ may 
be sufficient to prevent the development of turuuculosis under the 
amount of exposure to oil which is incident to the duties of tho 
occupation. 

« 1882'‘— 28 2 
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SICKNESS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE IN DIFFERENT 

OCCUPATIONS 

In the occupations exhibiting high disability rates, a question of 
interest is whether the excess in sickness occurred among the newer 
employees or among those who had been with the company for a 
considerable period. The latter may be expected to be a more 
selected group, inasmuch as persons ill-suited physically to the 
conditions of work in a given occupation tend to quit. * Hence 
an inordinate rate of sickness among employees of five or more 
years^ service may bo of greater significance from an occupational 
standpoint than a high rate of illness among the new recruits. 

In measuring the sickness in these two groups, the number of 
absences on account of illness among persons who had been engaged 
in the occupation specified for less than five years was compared 
with the number of absences expected from the average rate of sick- 
ness among men of less than five years^ service in the control group, 
and the ratio of actual to expected number of absences was com- 
puted. Similarly, the number of disabilities according to occupation 
among those of five or more years^ service was compared with the 
number expected from the rate of sickness among men in the same serv- 
ice group in the occupations used as a control, and the ratio of actual 
to expected number ascertained. The higher ratio, of course, indi- 
cared which of the two service groups within the occupation experi- 
enced the greater excess in siclmOss frequency. 

In order to obtain the equivalent number of persons under observa- 
tion for one full year (years of life) during the three-year period in 
these two service groups, the distribution of persons on the pay roll 
as of July 15, 1923, according to the number of years employed by 
the company, was obtained according to occupation, as previously 
explained, and the percentage in each service group applied to the 
yearn of life in each occupation. The pay-roll distribution and the 
derived number of years of life in the two service groups are shown 
in Table 10. 

I Thli tendency is indicated in jo^orbidity data for a group cf oement worfeers presented in The Health 
of Workers in Dusty Trfi^, I 'Exposiire to Diut and Other, Conditions fo fL Portland Cement Plant. 
Public Health auUetin No. l7(i, TJ. S'. 'Fublio Henith Service. In preaa. 
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Tabls 10. — Estimated number of years of life under observation in occupations 
specified during the three years ending December 31 ^ 1924 ^ according to number 
gf years employed by the Edison Electric Jlluminaling Co. of Boston 


OcoupfttioDS 


Voars of life under observation I 


Ycais of sp! vK*p with the company 


All lengths 
of Service 


Less than H 

5 or more 

All lengths 
of service 

1 

1-iCssihanfij 


All occupations 

Control group i 

Repairmon 

Stock handlere 

Linemen 

Oilmen and oilers 

Water tenders 

Chauffeurs, 

Meter testers 

Janitors 

Firemen 

Inspectors 

Laborers 

Installers 

Testmen 

Meter readers 

Troublemen 

Switchmen 

Telephone operators 

Station operators 

All other occupations 


ft, 12» 

3.UI 

8,018 

2,073 

M7 

1,052 

1,021 

1,538 

813 

72.1 

284 

253 

204 

150 

54 

79 

58 

21 

56 

40 

16 

21 

15 

6 

2K6 

230 

56 

103 

83 

20 

148 

89 

59 

55 

33 

22 

63 

21 

42 

24 

8 

16 

146 

63 

8:i 

49 

21 

28 

m 

118 

76 

66 

40 

20 

54 

36 

18 

15 

10 

5 

210 

124 

95 

60 

39 

30 

:i98 1 

200 

pm 

137 

69 

68 

198 1 

149 

49 

60 

46 

15 

191 ! 

72 

n9 

56 

21 

35 

70 

57 

13 

26 

21 

5 

134 

97 

37 

47 

31 

13 

124 

7 

117 

35 

2 

33 

65 

28 

37 

21 

9 

12 

72 

:i4 

38 

23 

11 

12 

762 

210 

552 

258 

71 

187 

1,207 

573 

634 I 

_ 1 

3‘i2 

1 _ J 

178 j 

214 


fcH 


All occupations 

Control group * 

Clerks 

Telephone operators 

Scrubwomen 

All other occupations. 


i,rm 


130 


i, 

47 

44 

175 


I 


1,041 

467 

510 

.352 

158 


4H 

38 

24 

14 

K2H 

m 

384 

2S6 

98 


.ih 

15 

3 ' 

' 12 

22 

22 

12 

6 1 

1 6 

100 

75 

61 

83 1 

28 


1 Clerks, division heads, their assistants and subassisianis, diaflsnioii, fURinecrs, and salcsinon. 
* Stenographers, typists, and dictophoae ofierators 


Occupations in which men of five or more years ' service experienced 
more excessive disability rates than employees of less than five years' 
service, both in respiratory and in nonrespiratory diseases, wore 
repairmen, oilmen and oilers, stock handlers, chauffeurs, laborers, and 
water tenders. The linemen of longer service had a considerably 
higher excess disablement rate from the nonrespiratory dise^es than 
those employed less than five years, but in ^diseases of the respiratory 
system the ratio of actual to expected number of absences was about 
the same in either length-of-service group. The number of dis- 
abilities in excess of the expected number showed small difference 
according to length of service among the meter testers, janitors, 
and firemen. 
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Tablb umber of abeences on account of oiekncBC in certain oeeupaUoiu 

among men of less than five years* service compared with fiee or more tfears in 
the company* s service^ and the number of absences expected from the eickness 
rates of the control group^: Years 1922, 1928, and 1924 



Sickness, exclusiro of 
accidents 

Respiratory diseases > 

Nonrespiratory 

diseases 

Actual and expected Dumber 
of absences 

Years of service with the company 


Loss than fi 

6 or more 

Less than 5 

5 or more 

Less than 5 

5 or more 


BKFAIBHEN 


Actual... 

Kxpectod 

Ratio 


846 

116 

156 

71 

100 

44 

146 

34 

02 

22 

o4 

12 

237 

338 

170 

323 

352 

367 


STOCK HANPLEB8 


Actuid.. 

55 

41 

30 

26 

25 


39 

10 

25 

6 

14 



141 

410 

120 

433 

179 


UNEMEN 


Actual 

407 

80 

275 

43 

132 

37 

Expected 

223 

35 

141 

23 

•82 

12 

Ratio < 

183 

220 

105 

187 

161 

306 


OILMEN AND OILERS 


Actual 

153 

OOj 

80 

42 

07 

48 

Expected 

86 

37 

54 

24 

1 32 

13 

Ratio » 

178 

243 

150 

176 

1 200 

369 


WATER TENDERS 


Actual 

25 

74 

13 

33 

12 

41 

Expected 

20 

27 

13 

17 

7 

to 

Ratio 3 

225 

274 

100 

104 

171 

410 


CHAOrrEDBS 


Aetnal..-. 


66 

158 

82 

86 

84' 

72 

Expected 

61 

52 

39 

33 

22 

10 

Ratio 1 

106 

304 

i 

82 

'261 

155 

879 

— ......... 

^ — 



METER TESTERS 


Actdal L 

107 

1 

* 87 

117 

‘56 

si 

31 

a?"::::::::;:::;::::::::: 

. ,, U5 

' 171 

^ ^ kt 

, 73 
160 

181 

48 

190 

17 

182 




i JThe foUowiiW^oociiivAlRns we MKtfd (mUot grow: Clarks. ^iNi^ioii heads, theh asslBtRRts 
aha subaSsttta^, drJrSSSS, ^ngfiieaw, iad salWTOn. 

> Title numbers 11, 31, 07-107, and 100 in the International I4!lt of the Cams of Death, t^d xoviskm, 
Paris, 1020. 

> Ratio of aotual to eipected number of absences. When the two coincide, ratio «100. 
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Ta^le 11, timber of abaencee on account of aickneaa in certain occupaHona 
among men of leas than fi»e years' service compared with five or more years in 
the company's service^ and the number of absences expected from the sickness 
rates of the control group: Years 192^, 1923, and Contiriiiod 



Sickness, exclusive of 
accidents 

Respiratory disfcasos 

Nonresplratory 

diseases 

Actual and expected number 
of absences 

Years of bcrvico with the company 


liesa than 5 6 or more 

liCss than fl | r» or moie 

1 

licss than 5 1 5 or more 




J VNlTORa 




Actual 

W 

10 

2H 

10 

27 

0 

Expected 

35 

11 

22 

7 

13 

4 

Ratio > 

167 

146 

127 

143 

1 20H 

150 



FIRBMKN 




Actual 

170 

93 

93 

4t 

77 

62 

Expected 

120 

00 

70 

3'» 

It 1 

21 

Ratio • 

142 i 

165 

122 

105 

175 1 

248 


INSmCTORS 


Actual 

244 

180 

141 

130 

100 

60 

Expected 

194 

125 

12.1 

80 

71 

46 

Ratio * 

1 

120 

151 

117 

10.1 

141 

Ml 



1 \BORERM 




Achial 

15:1 

59 

1 

9:1 

4ol 

60 

19 

Expected 

145 

31 

92 

21 

51 

a 

Ratio » 

106 

[ 190 

1 

101 

200 1 

IM 

173 



INSTAhLhRs 




Actual 

98 

98 

01 

.54 

“ 1 
37 1 

44 

Expected 

70 

75 

44 

1 48 

20 

27 

Ratio » 

140 

Ml 

M9 

IM 

! 1 

112 

163 


» Ratio of actual to expected number of absences When the two coincide, ratio =100 


Inasmuch as the frequency of illnesses of one day or longer did not 
show much variation according to age among the male employees of 
the company as a whole (c/. Fig. 1), it was deemed unnece.ssaiy to 
present the sickness rates according to occupation with the age fac- 
tor eliihinated. The age distribution of the personnel of certain 
occupations differed somewhat from that of the control group, as 
shown in Table 12, but it was found that in no occupation among 
the men did adjustment for differences in age distribution affect the 
rate as much as 16 per cent. 
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Tabdb 12. — Age dielributioiui of etitfAoyeet of the Bditon EUOrie Illuminating Ci. 
of Boaton, by occupations, as of July 16, 19tS 



Per cent 

Number of persons 

Occupations 

Under 

26 

21M4 

45 and 
over 

Total 

Under 

26 

25-44 

46 and 
over 


All occupations 

21 

67 

22 

2,073 

443 

1,182 

448 

Control group * 

26 

56 

18 

637 

139 


97 

Repairmen - 

32 

64 

14 

79 

26 

43 

11 

Linemen 

28 

69 

13 

103 

29 

61 

18 

Oilmen and oilers 

13 

71 

16 

66 

7 

39 

9 

Water tenders 

0 


33 

24 

0 

16 

R 

Stock liandlers 

19 


14 

21 

4 

14 

3 

Chauffeurs 

4 

82 

14 

49 

2 

40 

7 

Meter testers 

44 

47 

9 

66 

29 

31 

6 

Janitors 

7 

40 

63 

15 

1 

6 

8 

Firemen 

3 

71 

26 

60 

2 

49 

18 

Inspectors 

34 

42 

24 

137 

47 

68 

82 

Laborers 

10 

63 

27 

60 

6 

38 

16 

Installers 

14 

66 


56 

8 

37 

11 

Testmen 

84 

68 

1 

26 

9 

15 

2 

Meter readers .... 

34 

64 

2 j 

47 1 

16 

30 

1 

Telephone operators 

30 

62 

0 ! 

23 

9 

12 

2 

Switchmen 

14 

67 

29 

21 

3 

12 

6 

Troublemen. .. . 1 

0 

71 

29 

36 j 

0 

26 

10 

Station operators 

14 

66 

21 ! 

268 

36 

168 

56 

All other occupations 1 

18 

48 

84 

302 

72 

187 

138 


All occupations 

46 

1 

47 

7 

510 

237 

240 

33 

Control group * 

46 

39 

16 

38 

17 

15 

6 

Clerks 

56 

43 

2 

384 

210 

166 

8 

Telephone oiieiators 

Scrubwomen 

7 

86 

1 7 

15 

1 

IS 

1 

0 

60 

i 60 

12 

0 

6 

6 

All other occupations 

16 

66 

20 

61 

9 

40 

12 


> Clerks, division he \ds, their assistants and subassistants, draftsmen, engineers, and salesmen. 

> Stenographers, typists, and dictophone operators. 


CORRELATION OF INDUSTRIAL AND NONINDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS^ AMONG 

THE MEN 

In Table 13 the frequency of industrial accidents causing disability 
for one day or longer is compared with the nonindustrial accident rate, 
by occupations, among the male employees of the company. Indus- 
t^al injuries should properly be^ stated in terms of the mqnber. of 
hoqrs of exposure (man-hours), but in the, absence of wide (iifforences 
iq the weekly work schedule of persons in the occupations United, the 
rates as, shown ipay be sufficiently correct for copiparisoDj,with the 
frequency of nonindustrial injuries among tbe aame,groups workers. 
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Tabls of absence on account of industrial accidents compared udth 

noniftdusirial accidentSj by occupations^ among male employees of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co, of Boston in 1922^ 1923, and 1924 


OocupationB among male employees 

Number 
of years 
of life 
imdoT 
obser- 
vation 

Annual rale per 
1,000 men on 
pa^ roll 

Ninnber of 
absences 

Indus- 

trial 

accidents 

1 

Non- 
iudir - 
trial 

accidents 

Indus- 
1 trial 
' accidents 

Non- 

indus- 

trial 

'iccl'lcnts 

All occupations 

6,12ft 

79 

75 

1 

486 

457 

(1) Linemen — 

280 

297 

1)9 I 

85 

34 

(2) liaborers 

m 

227 

45 

45 

ft 

(3) Repairmen 

204 

1.52 

H.7 

31 

34 

(4) Troublomen 

121 

145 

65 

IS 

8 

(5) Water tenders 

6:i 

113 

95 

9 

6 

(6) Chauffeurs 

146 

137 j 

164 

30 

24 

m Testmen 

70 

120 

157 

9 

11 

(8) Firemen 

219 

128 

114 

28 

25 

(9) Meter readers 

131 

127 

no 

17 i 

8 

(10) Occupations other than those nHiiKKi ! 

1,207 

120 

77 

145 ; 

93 

Cll) Meter testers - i 

1«4 

.57 

113 

u ! 

22 

(12) Janitors 

.54 

.56 

111 

3 

6 

(18) Oilmen and oilers 

148 

54 

101 

S 

15 

04; Stock handlers 

.50 

51 

107 

3 

6 

(15) Installers 

191 

52 

73 

to 

14 

(16) Switchmen 

65 

31 

lOH 

2 

7 

(17) Salesmen 1 

209 

21 

3.) 

5 

7 

(18) Station operator.s j 

762 

22 

51 

17 

;6) 

(1ft) Engineers ! 

22.5 

JH 

22 

4 

.5 

(20) Clerks - j 

749 

1.5 

49 

11 

47 

(21) Inspectors ' 

398 

13 

6.1 

5 

25 

(22) Division head.s ' 

2.50 

0 

48 

0 

12 

(23) Draftsmen 

10.5 

0 

m 

0 

ft 

(24) Telephone operators-- . ! 

72 

0 

14 

0 

* 


For the purpose of ascertaining whether the nonindiistriHl ac<’ident 
rate varied or did not vary in accordance witli tin industrial acci- 
dent rate, the coefficient of correlation was computed. A coefficient 
of 0.432 ±0.1 12 was obtained, indicative to a fairly definite extent, of 
the existence of a relationship between the two sets of accident rates. 
A cause which suggests itself as being common to both is the personal 
factor in accidents, to which attention has in i*ecent years been in- 
creasingly directed.® This is not to say that the nature of the acci- 
dent hazard in any given occupation may m)t still largely determine 
the number of injuries occurring tt> persons following the occupation. 
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qnesttoii of differing individual liability to accidents under uniform conditions of risk has 
treated stattctically by Major Greenwood and Hilda M. Woods in Report No. 4 of the Industrial Fatigue 
Beeearoh Board of Great Britain, in **A. Report on the Incidence of Industrial Accidents upon Individuals, 
wall Speoial Reference to Multiple Accidents, and by Ethel M. Newbold in ^^Praotloal Applications of 
BieStatBUoi of Repeated Events, Particularly to Industrial Accidents,’’ in Joum. Royal Statistical Society 
Vcl. Fart in, inr, London, England. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Two Years’ Operation of the Sewage Treatment Plant at Worcester Mass. 

R. S. Laiiphear. Journal Boston Society of Civil Engineers^ vol. 14, No. 8, 
October, 1927, p. 450. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

Sewage has been treated since 1890 with marked suceess at Worcester. Ad- 
vancements in treatment of sewage and recognition of the shortoonungs of the 
old plant resulted in the construction of a new $3,800,000 plant, which was put 
in service in June, 1925. 

The sewage from 235,000 people is treated in addition to storm sewage which 
is taken in from 35 per cent of the system. The plant is designed for a daily 
average of 28 million gallons, or an estimated population of 242,000 in 1939. 
Great fluctuation in volume is due to storms, but the system has been found 
capable of handling any amount. A great amount of industrial wastes is also 
handled. 

The system consists of two large grit chambers which remove 4 cubic feet 
of material per million gallons of sewage, two bar screens at the outlet end of the 
grit chambers, 12 Imhoff tanks, each having a capacity in the sedimentation 
chamber and sludge compartment of 1.34 and 2.54 cubic feet, respectively, 4 
pairs of dosing tanks, 4 units of trickling filters compribing 13.68 acres, 4 secondary 
settling tanks 60 by 120 feet in size, and 23 sludge drying bods which were for-* 
merly the old intermittent sand filterb of 1 acre area each. 

In 1926 tlu‘ total <*Obt of treatment of sewage averaged $7.37 per million gallons. 
In general, the plant works very well, but certain improvements can be mode 
in the details which will increase the efficiency to some extent. 

Progress on Cooperation with Ohio Manufactures in Proper Disposal of In- 
dustrial Wastes. F. H. Waring. Hixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on 
Water Purification, 1926, pp. 66-63. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

Seventy-five filtration plants serving over half of the population of the State 
make control of stream pollution particularly important in Ohio. A stream 
pollution law and a sewer rental law have furnished the necessary remedial 
legislation. Plans for correcting industrial waste pollution have been developed 
through cooperation with manufacturers taken in groups according to the 
character of wastes produced. 

The article covers the various groups that have been organized and the 
progress made by each. Those groups at pressfit include the by-product coke 
industry, the paper manufacturers, the milk and dairy industry, the canning 
industry. Many of these arc not confining their activities to Ohio alone. 

At present Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, and New 
York are bound together in an agreement of uniform policies relative to inter- 
state stream conservation, and Indiana, Illinois, and Tennessee have signified 
their desire to join the group. » 

Phenol WastOB in Ohio River Waterahed. E. B. Tisdale. Water Works, vol. 
66, No. 7, July, 1V27, pp. 284-285. (Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

^ This artieie outlines the steps taken by States on the Ohio River Basin to 
eHminate phenoHe and other tarry substances from the river and discusses the 
further coc^ierativo agreements between those States which culminated m the 
Board of Public Health Engineers of the Ohio River Basin. 

\ Nauseating medicinal tastes in Cleveland’s public water supply in 1922 neces- 
idtated action on the part of the Ohio health authorittes. At the request of the 
Ohio State D^artmunt of Health the United States Public Health Service in 
May, 1928, cfldted a ^ phenol eemferenea in Washingtem to take testlMotiy and 
evaluate tffis probknk'from -a national standpoint. Oab month later the by- 
product coke companies mH with that State health department and agreed 
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upon a polfcy to keep phenolic wastes out of Oliio streams. In January, 1924, 
at another eonf^rence called by the United States Public Health Service, an 
organisation of States on the Ohio River watershed was clfected. Folloi^ng 
this meeting an engineer of the Public Health Service was detailed to make a 
study of the extent of phenol waste pollution. 

In April, 1924, a meeting was held in Pittsburgh, where several State health 
departhieiits and executives of all by-product coke manufacturers mot to hear 
and discuss the Public Health Service report and to formulate policies for the 
cooperating States to carry out, working with the industries. In November, 
1924, the State health departments of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia 
entered into an interstate stream agreement with respect to phenol waste dis- 
posal. Kentucky later became a signatory to this agreement. In April, 1927, 
a survey by the respective State health departments showed that phenol dis- 
charges in the rivers had been greatly reduced and that complete elimination 
would soon be in effect. This cooperative effort between States led to the 
organisation of the Board of Public Health Engineers of the Ohio River Basin. 

Sewage Farm Covens 13,602 Acres. Anon. Engineering News-Record^ vol. 99, 
No. 17, October 27, 1927, p. 669. (Abstract by A. S. Bedell.) 

An abstract of an article in The Engineer (London), November 12, 1926, page 
519, dcseribiikg the method of sewage disposal of Melbourne metropolitan area 
(Victoria, Australia). The land was “originally treeless, almost stoncless, open 
plain country’-, somewhat clayey and poorly grassed, “ having an average annual 
rainfall of 18.14 inches. 

The farm is sown with lucerne, pasture passes, and clover, and is flooded 
with sewage and used for raising hay and for grazing. Except in wilder or very 
wet weather, the farm takes 3 inches of sewage every two or three weeks, or 5J^ 
feet per year, 8,084 acres being under irrigation. Dairying is not permitted, 
but gracing and raising cattle and sheep arc carried on. On June 30, 1925, there 
were 6,671 cattle, 4,947 sheep, and 800 horses, with 200 employees on the farm. 
Revenue from grazing usually is greater than cost of se .age treatment, aside 
from capital charges, while in years of drought the revenue meets all charges. 

City Sewage Disposal Plant Held to be a Nuisance. Warren J. Scott. Water 
Works, vol. 66, No. 10, October, 1927, p. 422. (Abstract by H. B. Homraon.) 

Property owners of the town of Marlin, Tex., living near the sewage disposal 
plant brought suit against the City of Marlin to restrain the operation and the 
enlargement of the city's sewage disposal plant and to require the city to move 
the plant to another locality. The property owners alleged that the plant 
caused offensive odors and gases to emanate which were detrimental to health 
and prevented them from occupying their residences with any comfort. The 
cause was submitted on special issues, and by judgment of the trial court the 
city was permanently restrained from maintaining its existing sewage disposal 
plant and enjoined from enlarging it at the place where it was then located and 
was also required within six months to remove the plant to another place. The 
trial court's judgment was affirmed by the court of civil appeals, which said: 
“ The evidence shows beyond controversy that the present system is exceedingly 
offensive to all of the appellees, as well as a large number of other citizens of 
Marlin ♦ ♦ ♦ We think the evidence is miffieient to support the jury's 
finding that the proposed plant which the city is preparing to erect will cause 
the same offensive odors and that the same objections may bo urged against 
it ♦ 9 ♦ It seems to be the settled law of this State that a city may, the 
same as a private individual, be restrained from maintaining a nuisance. ♦ e * ” 

.. A teidi Sewage Works in a Nottinghamshire CoIHery District. E. J. Silcock. 
SurveyoTt vol. 72, No. 1855, August 1^ 1927, pp. 141-148. (Abstract by C. C. 
Ruchhoft.) 
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This plant was designed to be constructed in three units, each unit to treat the 
sewage from a population of 5,000. The first unit has been operating for some 
time, the second is about to be built, and the third will be built when needed. 
The plant receives sewage from a partially separate system and was designed for 
a flow of 20 gallons per capita per day. The detritus and screening chambers 
are in duplicate and have ample capacity to handle the sewage from a population 
of 16,000, 80 that a third installation will not be required. The plant, with the 
second unit, includes 2 Dortmund type tanks, 4 circular percolating bacterii^ beds, 
2 secondary settling tanks also of the Dortmund type, 2 storm water tanks, 20 
sludge dry beds, and a pumping station. The storm water is distributed by 
means of submerged orifices. One of these passes three times the dry weather 
flow to the settling tanks, while a second discharges from three to six times the 
dry weather flow to the storm-water tanks. The surplus flows over a weir to 
the stream outfall. 

Bats, Fleas, and Plague in Japan. (Topi, pulci e peste in Oiappone.) Guido 
Guerriiii, Giorn. d. Realc Soc. Ital. d’lgiene. 1927, vol. 44, No. 1. 8 pp. Abstract 
by H. Harold Scott in Tropical Dueases BuUetiny vol. 24, No. 11, November, 
1927, p. 933. 

*‘This paper is largely statistical. Nearly half a million rats were examined 
during the 18 months from February, 1909, to July, 19! 0 Among this number 
0.1 per cent of the norvegicus species were found ijifected with plague, but 1.66 
per cent of alrxandrinus. In Tokyo and Aichi the latter species was positive in 
90.48 and 80.9 per cent, respectively; but in Prefecture of Miye R. [M.] raUtm 
was positive in 53.68 per cent, norvegiem in 24.23, and alexandrinm in 22.09 per 
cent. 

*‘As regards the fleas, Cenilophyduf* anism and C. fasciatua were widespread; 
Paradoxoapylbis curvtspinosuttj o species peculiar to Japan, was very frequently 
met with, especially in Tokyo; Xenopsylla cheojns only rarely, in seaports; 
Clenopsylla cuniculi common everywhere in the country. In Yokohama, among 
2,608 fleas, there were 2,276, or 90.7 per cent, C. amsus and P. curvispinosus and 
only 9 of X. cheopis and Pulex Irritana combined. Except X. cheopta all are 
most numerous in winter; they increase gradually from September to January, 
rapidly in January and February, and decicase rapidly in May. 

*‘From examination of fleas caught in Yura all the species were shown to be 
carriers of plague except Ceratophyllua felts.' ' 

Residual Qerniioidal Action of Water Treated with Ultra-Violet Rays. E. C 
Berndt. Journal of the American Association for Promoting Hygiene and 
Public Bathsy vol. 9, 1927, pp. 36-38. (Abstract by J. L. Robertson.) 

The proper exposure of water to ultra-violet rays destroys bacterial life without 
adding odor, taste, or irritating qualities to the w ater. When used in connection 
witli swimming pools, with re-circulating systems the results obtained are far 
better than the law' of purification by consecutive dilution would indicate. 
According to this law, two turnovers of a pool water per 24 hours would indicate 
a removal of 63 per cent of tlm impurities. Tests made using ultra-violet ray 
sterilization show much better results. 

Recent tests made at the Detroit Athletic Club, to determine whether there 
was any residual germicidal ac^^on imparted to water exposed to ultra-violet 
rays, showed better results with ultra-violet ray treatment than with the method 
of simple dilution by, adding pi^re city water, although the bathing Ipad was 
20 per cent higher at the time when the tests were run on the ultra-violet process. 

l^contly the United States Bureau of Standards published a report on an 
investigation of the garmioidal action of ultra-violet radiation. The following 
conclusion of this report is quoted in thia article: , i 



m 
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ht important to emphasise that our results, in (general, are in agreement 
with those ctf recent investigators, showing that the killing of bacteria by ultra- 
violet rays is not due to the small amounts of toxic chemical substances that 
may be produced by the action of the rays on the water or other medium.*' 

Swimmiag Pool Sanitation a Public Health Problem. H. P. Croft. Joumnl of 
American Association for Promoting Hygiene and Public Baths, vol. 9, 1927, 
pp. 34*^6 (Abstract by J. L. Robertson.) 

That the control of indoor and outdoor swimming pools by health authorities 
is desirable for the promotion of public health is evidenced by two States having 
statutory regulations; seven State health departments adopting rules and regula- 
tions; eight State health departments acting in an advisory capacity; and eight 
Others preparing or considering the preparation of rules and regulations. 

With the increasing popularity of swimming pools in amusement parks, public 
schools, etc., sanitary control is desirable. The committee on bathing places 
of the American Public Health Association has put forth tentative regulations. 
That part of these regulations relating to the bacterial quality of the water was 
stressed, with the thought that the bacterial content is influenced by all factors 
entering into the design, operation, and supervision. 

CaHfomia State Board of Health Rules Governing Sanitation, Safety, and 
Cleanliness of Swimming Pools. Anon. Journal of the American Association 
for Promoting Hygiene and Public Baths, vol. 9, 1927, pp. 66-78. (Abstract by 
R. E. Tarbctt.) 

The new rules were adopted in 1926 and cover the bacteriological quality of 
the pool water, cleanliness of pool water, sanitation of premises, sputum contami- 
nation (by requiring a scum gutter), diseased persons, dressing room and sanitary 
conveniences, safety of bathers, laundry, operating records and report, and 
application for permit. Notes accompanying the rules cover the question of 
construction, water supply, and water treatment, including disinfection and 
copper sulphate treatment. 

Under the rules, applications must be made and permits t » anted by the bureau 
of sanitary engineering of the State' board of health. Where constniction is 
contemplated, a report including detailed plans must be submitted. 

An Experiment in Mosquito -Proofing Barracks of British Troops. A. Camp- 
bell Munro. Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps, vol. 49, No. 4, October, 
1927, pp. 248-256. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

The article covers experimental screening of certain barracks at Lahore and 
Amritsar, plains stations in the Lahore Military District, India. These two 
stations are located in the flat country having poor drainage, and are the most 
malarious of all the Indian stations, 

Antihkryal work has been carried on for many years, as has personal protection 
by the use of mosquito nets, mosquito lotions, fumigations, etc. Not all of the 
barracks at these two stations were screened. Barracks screened wferc long, 
sinf^e story, bungalow type, having a veranda 12 feet wide on one side. These 
verandAS were pierced by a series of archways, the only openings to the veranda. 
A stout wooden tr&vaewoTk was made in each archway, covered with brass wire 
gauxe, 16 mesh, oter which one-half inch rabbit jiettirig was nailed fbr protection. 
Doorways were double serened with a 10-fodt screeh gangway between the 
doors. * Doors opdhed outwaM and were fitted with double springs. Windows 
weie ektemed on the Outside. Fireplaces wOre temporarily filled with brick 
dtirin^^the warm weather and all vteniflators covered With wire gauze. Che 
man pei barrack room was detailed for the sole ‘duty of keeping screens in good 
w^Mr. ^^Tt was made a coUrt-ihartial offense to prop a st^eeii door open or to 
IMMi a door so propped without removing the obstacle. 
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In addition to malaria prevention, other advantages were the dispensing with 
mosquito nets, which allowed the lowering of punkhas, the absence of flies and 
nonbiting insects as well as pest mosquitoes, and the actual lowering of the 
temperature in the rooms. 

Malaria was as prevalent in the unscreened buildings at these two barracks in 
1926 as in any otlier preceding year. During 1926 the malaria rate in the 
screened barracks in Amritsar was one-fourth the average rate fw the three 
preceding years, and at Lahore one-fiftli. At Lahore the rate was less than 
one-third the rate in the unscreened barracks. 

The writer concludes that the screening of barracks properly carried out is a 
means of reducing malaria among troops, but can not be considered as a sole 
antimalaria measure, its efficacy l>eing more or less in inverse ratio to the evening 
attractions outside the barracks. 

Specifications and Analyses of Gravel and Filter Sand — Where Sand May 
Be Obtained. Lewis O. Bcrnhagen. Proceedings Ninth Texas Water Works 
Short School, January, 1927, pp. 169-172. (Abstract by W. M. Olson.) 

Modern filter-plant operators must produce good water at low cost. The 
perforated iinderdrain s>.stem lias resulted in economy in construction and 
operation, but demands extreme care in selecting and grading the gravel bed. 
Complete specifications for gravel are included. ^‘Gravel bould not have flat 
surfaces.’^ Gravel should be uniformly graded, washed, and placed carefully 
in five layers, as follows; 


I>ayer 

Depth in 
inches 

Size in inches 

First 

5 

1 

8 

Ihto 1 
\toH. 

H to H, 

Hto A 

A to 10-mesh. 

Second 

Third 

Fotirlh 

Fifth 



Filter sand should be round rather than sharp. Other specifications for sand 
depend 'upon the water to be handled. Complete specifications for sand for 
filtering an average water arc given. The effective size should be from 0.36 to 
0.40 millimeters, and the uniformity coefficient from 1.55 to 1.65. Depth of 
sand bed after washing to be at least 30 inches. 

Suitable gravel may be found in Texas. “An almost ideal filter sand may 
be obtained at Rod Wing, Minnesota.'^ Native Texas sands need to be tested 
carefnlly to insure conformity to specifications. Sets of standard sieves may lie 
obtained from chemical supply houses. 

“ISngineers should investigate local conditions with greater care than is usually 
exercised before recommending gravel and sand for a certain plant." 

Betermiiiing Coagulant Dosage by Bottle Tests. Lewis I. Birdsall. Pro* 
ceediiigs Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 1927, pp. 264-265. 
(Abstract by W. M. Olson.) , 

River waters change rapidly in quality. These clianges require corresponding 
changes in the amount of coagulant to be used in a water purification plant. 
Procedure is outlined for bottle tests to appraise the amount of coagulant required. 

Prepare standard solution by dissolving 32.4 grains of coagulant in 1 liter of 
Water. (One cubic centimeter contains one-half grain of coagulant.) Provide 
one-half gallon glass jars for water sisunples and 10 cubic centimeters pipette 
graduated to 0.1 cubic centimeter. 

Add a measured amount of standard elution to sevend samples of watCTi 
shake vigorously, let stand until the floe has formed, and choose the most sal^ 
factory treatment. Bottle experiiaents usually indicate a need for more coagu* 
lant than is necessary in actual operation. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JANUARY 28, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended January 28^ 1928y and corresponding week of 1927. (From 
the Weekly Health IndeXy February 1, 1928 j issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Jan. 28, im week, 1927 

Policies in force 69, 811, 802 60, 591, 039 

Number df death claims 14, 644 13, 132 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 11. 0 10. 3 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended, January 28, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, February 1, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 
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Deaths from all causes in certain larffe cities of the United States during the week 
ended January 1928, infant mortalityy annual death ratSy and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health Index, F^uary 1, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



W'eek ended Jan. 

Annual 

Deaths under 

Intent 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Jan. 28, 
1028* 


28, 1928 

death 
rate per 

1 year 

City 

Total 

Death 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

Week 

ended 

Corre- 

sponding 


deaths 

rate ^ 

week 

Jan. 28, 

week 




1927 

1928 

1927 

Knoxville 

22 

10.9 

18.3 

3 

0 

05 

White 

19 

8 


10.4 

3 

0 

73 

Colored 

C) 

34.2 

0 

0 

0 

1,03 Angelos 

294 


29 

30 

83 

Ix)welL' 

22 

10.4 

12.3 

2 

4 

42 

Lynn . 

MeuipliKs 

22 

.’>9 

10.9 

17.0 

12.9 

19.2 

1 

10 

I 

10 

25 

117 

White 

30 

14.9 

5 

5 

94 

(’olored 

23 

(*) 

27. 1 

5 

6 

157 

Milwaukee 

102 

9.8 

10.7 

11 

18 

49 

MinueAi>olis 

84 

9.0 

11.0 

0 

11 

36 

Nashville 

.>>1 

19.2 

20. I 

7 

5 

no 

White 

32 1 

10.3 

0 

4 

12K 

Colored 

19 

C> 

10.6 

29.5 

1 

1 

00 

Now Bedford 

24 

9.2 


6 

108 

New Haven ... 

39 

10.9 

17.2 

2 

8 

28 

New Orleans 

170 

21.4 

19.9 

10 j 

17 

77 

While 

90 

14.0 

9 

10 

05 

Colored 

77 

(*) 

13.2 

35.0 

7 

7 

102 

New York 

1,523 

190 

12.1 

191 

130 

77 

Bronx Borough 

10.8 

9.0 

10 

12 

48 

Brooklyn Borough 

507 

11.5 

9.9 

70 

43 

70 

Manhattan Borough 

OIK 

18.4 

17.8 

72 

50 

85 

Queens Borough 

158 

9.7 

8.8 

28 

15 

113 

Hlchniond Borough 

44 

jr..3 

13.9 

5 

4 

90 

Newark. N . J 

Oaklaiul 

89 

« 50 

9.8 
9. 5 

11.1 

71.1 

8 

2 

, 

7 ’ 

41 

22 

Oklahoma City 

20 


0 

1 


Omaha 

48 

11.3 

11.4 

2 

0 

23 

Paterson 

39 

14.1 

13. 1 

2 

0 

35 

Philadelphia 

52.5 

13.3 

14.0 

48 

48 

OS 

Fitt.shurgh 

207 

10.1 

14. 1 

34 

27 

111 

Fortlanri, Oreg 

92 

7 1 

4 ! 

75 

Providence 

06 

* 12.i 

io.o 

20 

11 

87 

Richmond 

59 

15.9 

14.7 

0 

0 

118 

White 

.39 

12.6 

5 

4 

101 

Colored 

20 


19.7 

4 

2 

147 

Rochester 

90 

10.9 

13 

0 

105 

St. Louis 

215 

15.1 

, 15.0 

8 

22 

27 

St. Paul 

47 

9.7 1 

10.0 

4 

3 

38 

Salt Lake City * 

30 

11. i 1 

14.2 

1 

4 

16 

San Antonio 

70 

10.8 ! 

' 15. 3 

15 

4 

Sau Diego 

46 

20.1 

22.0 

1 


19 

San Francisco.. 

182 

10. 3 

10.8 

4 

9 

25 

Schenectady 

18 

10.1 

7.K 

0 

2 

0 

Beattie 

70 

9.0 

11.3 

2 

7 

21 

Somerville 

22 

11.2 

11.3 

4 

4 

188 

S^kane 

33 

1.5.8 

' 19. 1 

3 

5 

77 

Springfield, Maas 

.37 

12.9 

13. 1 

5 

5 

79 

Ssracuse 

47 

12.3 

1 15.1 

5 

6 

01 

Tacoma 

27 

12.8 

1 13.1 

0 

1 

0 

Toledo 

05 

10.9 

14.3 

4 

0 

88 

Trenton 

33 

12.4 

10.8 

2 

8 

U 

Utica 

30 

15.1 

. 19.7 

2 

r 

45 

Washington, D. 0 

147 

13.9 

1 14.3 

9 

17 

51 

White 

88 

12.4 

5 

6 

41 

Colored- 

59 


! 19.9 

4 

11 

6 

74 

Waterbury 1 

25 

32 


6 

174 

WllmingtAii, Del . 

i3.o" 

14.4 

0 

4 

0 

Worcester .... 

62 

13.8 

. 13.0 

4 

4 

49 

Yonkers 

29 

8.6 

. 10-1 

. 3 

a 

66 

Youngstown .1 

82 

9.6 

1 12.8 

5 

6 

67 






1 Annual rate per 1,000 pojnilatloii* 

• Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Deaths for week ended Friday, Jan. 27, 102B. 

« In the dties for which deaths are idiown by edtat, the colored populatioii in 1020 constituted the fol- 
lowiiw percentages of the totid pepulatfon: Atlanta, siLBaltimcr^ 15; BJrmmihsm, 89; DaI]aB,lS; Fort 

WoitH,M; HouEn.M! Kan*MOItyrkMa.,l5?*^ - 1 ■> .. 

00; Kew Oileaas, 26 ; RichtBen<rttrwa8lriiiiton,'D.^C^ 29. 


1,16; NashyUle, 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases arc occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when Jator returns are reoeived by 

the State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended February 5, 1927, and February 4, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February li, 1927, and February 4} 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Fob 5, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Fob. 4, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 5, 
1027 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
^ * b. 5, 
X027 

Week 
ended 
Feb 1, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
' Feb. 5, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1028 

New England States: 

Maine - — . 

4 

fj 

25 

12 

210 

63 

0 

0 

New Hampshire..... 


i 


10 


0 

Vftpmrttit ‘ 

2 




101 

24 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

111 

118 

21 

15 

169 

1,486 

1 

3 

Rhode Island — — . 

10 

13 


l 

7 

0 

1 

Connecticut _ _ _ _ _ 

35 

42 

11 

11 

60 

265 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

402 

482 

1 154 

*47 

803 

1,234 

367 

7 

15 

New lersAy 

102 

152 

37 

10 

44 

1 

4 

Penn 9 ylva'niB 

335 

m 


050 

1,487 

1 

6 

East North Central States! 

Ohlo^ 

78 


16 


405 


1 

Indiana. 

67 

33 

51 

57 

m 

80 

0 

0 

Illinow ,, ,,,, , 

170 

160 

66 

;i6 

1,774 

84 

2 

12 

Michigan 

130 

66 


4 

210 

450 

0 

5 

Wiscxmsln.— 

87 

31 

54 

64 

660 

85 

7 

5 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota — 

20 

20 


3 

294 

8 

1 

1 

Iowa K 

28 

57 

4 

86 

15 

8 

*6 

745 

233 

75 

80 

0 

1 

1 

0 

MlSSCWi 

Noptn Tlftlrota 



04 

6 

1 

1 

South Dakota 

7 

3 

7 

2 

183 

21 

0 

0 

Nebrjaka 

6 

10 

20 


143 

3 

0 

0 

Kansas. 

25 

22 

V, 

6 

6 

501 

28 

5 

3 

South AUantio States: 

Delaware — - 

2 

4 


1 

13 

0 

0 

Iif!lary)a|nd r 

46 

4^ 

60 

53 

26 

504 

1 

1 

DlstriM of Columbia 

12 

85 

2 

' 

6 

22 

0 

0 

Virginia — 

West Virginia ... 

23 

21 

58" 

27 

151 

125 

i 

i 


44 

51 



200 

3,668 

0 

1 

South Carolina. 

31 

684 


U 

1,304 

314, 

0 

0 

Qtotm I 

94 

17 

an 

. 218 


5 

0 

pfflK.;.; : 

26 

92 

11 

6 

66 

7 

1 

0 


j « I ' 

1 N«w York ORy i»ly. Z*"?^***^ Friday. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State heaUh officers 
for meks ended February 19i67^ and February 4) ^998 — Continued 


j)ivisJon anfi Btate 


DiphUieria 


Influenza 


mingooooeos 

nemngitis 


Week Week , Week Week Week Week Week Week 

ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended 

Feb.f), Feh.4, Feb.5, Feb. 4, Feb. 6, Feb. 4, Feb, 6, Feb. 4, 
1927 1928 1987 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 


East 8ou^h Central Stales; 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas .. 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma J 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico..- 

Arizona 

Utah * 

Nevada. 

Pacifk: States: 

Washington 

Oregon. 

California j 


Poliomyelitis ' Scarlet fever 


Smallpox Typhoid fever 


Division and State 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Couneotioiit 

Middle Atlimtio States: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

Iowa* 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

* Kansas 

South Atlantic Stales: 

Delaware 

Maryland • 

District of ('ohunbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carding 

South OardbML 


Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

Feb.f), 

Feb. 4, 

Feb. 5, 

Feb. 4, 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

11 

32 

14 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

18 

33 


42 


16 

m 

140 

2 

' 3 

37 

30 

17 

16 

43 

39 

6 

25 

15 

35 

! 2 

6 

4 

5 

3 

1 

6 

74 

0 

8 

14 

37 

5 

2 

3 

0 

2 

8 

12 

44 

0 

e 

26 

40 

8 

2 

29 

119 

0 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

13 

18 

8 

60 

139 

5 

4 

83 

4 

9 

9 

106 

0 

9 

T 

89 

t 

i 

i 


< Week ended Ftidfty. 


89 59 13 

68 48 60 1 

li 10 33 

22 86 106 

81 18 89 

• VidnsiTeofTuleik 
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Cates of certain communicate diseases reported by telegraph by Stale healih officers 
for weeks ended February 5, 1927^ and February 4y — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

I Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 5, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 5. 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Fob. 4. 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 6, 
1927 i 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 5, 
1927 

1 * 

! Week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1928 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 


0 

1 

57 


.52 

• 

ft 

Tennessee 

1 

0 

28 

29 

9 

24 1 
1 



Alabama. 

0 

0 

18 

1ft 

71 

48 

3 

12 

41 

331 

7 

4 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

17 

13 

7 i 

9 

3 

West South 'Central States: 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

7 

7ft 

A 

5 

4 

12 

11 

7 

Louisiana.--* 

0 

0 

9 

1ft 

14 

Oklahoma ■* 

0 

0 

(m 

57 

233 

9ft 

9 

Texas 

0 


37 

141 

1 

9 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

0 

0 

118 

0 


41 

0 

1 

2 

Q 

Idaho 

0 

0 

39 

4 

0 1 
0 ! 

ft 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

20 

15 i 

ft 

Q 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

2 

0 

2 

17ft 

21 

105 

35 

17 

1 2 

24 

0 

1 

.3 

o 

2 

2 

Arizona 

1 0 

1 

15 

2 

! 0 

Q 

TTtah * 

0 

0 

32 

ft 

1 ^ 

18 1 » 

9 

Nevada 



1 





Pacific States: 

Washington 

0 

2 

159 

74 

, 54 

30 

40 

4 

2 

Oregon 

0 

:{ 

77 

22 

48 


ft 

California 

2 

17 

299 

218 

17 

39 

2 

13 




> Week ended Friday. Exclusive of Tulsa 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly Sfate report •» is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received duiing the current week 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enx’i 

December, 1997 



1 

California 

13 ! 

ftl3 

9rt 

Florida. 


71 

35 

Idaho 

5 

20 


Montana- 

13 

16 1 

15 

North Carolina 

4 

346 


Ohio 

8 

900 

56 

South Carolina 

0 

379 

2,978 

South Dakota 

5 

7 

24 

Tennessee 

4 

167 

400 

Washington 

16 

74 

21 


Ma- 

Mea- 

Pel- 

Poll , 

Scarlet 

- 

Small- 

lariu 

sles 

lagra 

lili.s 

fever 

pox 1 

1 

18.3 

6 

74 

72K 

( 

68 1 

21 

21 


i ^ 1 

46 

3 i 



0 



1 1 I 

72 

28 1 


4 


1 3 I 

90 

84 1 


5, 727 



.317 1 

203 1 


695 


W 

1. 18.5 , 

86 

' 783 

2, 210 

162 

10 1 

100 . 

17 ' 


104 


4 1 

20.-> 1 

.52 , 

*42 

1,167 

16 

6 ' 

192 

63 

— 

676 

[ 

-- 

29 1 

222 1 

186 1 

1 



' 



J 

1 


d'y- 

phoid 

fever 


14 

» 

12 

117 

83 

7 

(to 

2.1 


December, 19g7 


Chicken pox: (’ases 

California 1,1 16 

Florida 55 

Idaho 8« 

Montana 75 

North Carolina 598 

Ohio 1,722 

South Carolina 211 

South Dakota 58 

Tennessee 130 

Washington 315 

Conjunctivitis: 

Idaho 0 

Dengue: 

South Carolina 1 


Dysentery: 

California 

\inebic 

IlacMllar> 

Florid i , 

Ohio - 
'I'eninvisee 
Oerman measles- 
California 
Montana 
North Carolina . 
Ohio 

Washington. 
Hookworm disease- 

California 

Florida 

South Carolina — 


('asps 

5 

4 

7 

2 

3 

292 

2 

14 

27 

41 

1 

22 

211 


81882“— 28 8 



Pebi'Uftry 10, 1928 


346 


Impetigo contagiosa: Cases 

Washington.., 10 

Jaimdioo: 

California - 4 

Montana 1 

Lead i>oi8oiiing: 

Ohio 9 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Cuhfurnia - 7 

Idaho.. 1 

Montana 1 

Ohio 9 

Tennessee 1 

Washington 2 

Malta fever: 

California 1 

Mumps: 

('alifornia 321 

Florida 12 

Idaho 43 

Montana 4 

Ohio.. 720 

South Dakota 3.5 

Tennessee 117 

Washington 200 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

North Carolina 1 

Ohio 119 

South (Carolina 30 

Paratyphoid fever: 

California 2 

South Carolina.., /» 

Washington 2 

Babies in animals: 

California 42 


Rabies in aiiJmai8>-Ooiitlii<ie<I. Cases 

Idaho 1 

South Carolina ... Ifi 

Scabies; 

Washington 8 

Septic sore throat: 

Montana 1 

North Carolina : 1 1 3 

Ohio 82 

Tenneesee *— * 2 

Tetanus: 

California 5 

Florida 6 

Trachoma: 

California... 9 

Ohio 8 

Trichinosis: 

California 2 

Tularaemia: 

California 1 

Typhus fever: 

Florida 2 

Vincent's angina: 

Washington 1 

Whooping rough: 

California 389 

Florida 4 

Idaho. 1 

Montana 11 

North Carolina i 364* 

Ohio 404 

South Carolina 399 

South Dakota 16 

Tennessee 65 

Washington 83 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the county and have an estimated aggregate population 
ot more than 31,620,000. The estimated population of the 94 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,900,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 
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City reports for week ended January ^1, 1928 

The ^'estimated etpectanoy'* given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year caller than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1026, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pea, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

poited 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENCfLAND 










Maine: 





i 





Portland 

70,400 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Hampshire: 










Concord 

1 22. 540 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester 

HOOO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

Vermont: 










Barre 

1 10,008 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

I2i089 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 





i 





Boston 

787,000 

55 

56 

23 

2’ 

0 

404 

4 

29 

Fall River 

131,000 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

4 

Springfield 

145,000 

2 

3 

10 

0 

1 

3 

17 

1 

Worcester 

193,000 

12 

6 

6 

0 

0 

d 

55 

4 

Rhode Island: 





I 





Pawtucket 

71,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Providence 

275,000 

6 

10 

13 


1 

11 

4 

10 

C'onoeDticut. 










Bridgeport 

C) 

3 

8 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Hartford 

164,000 

11 

H 

4 

1 

1 1 

2 

5 

6 

New Haven 

182,000 

15 

3 

3 

0 

2 

116 

42 

5 

MIDDLE ATI ANTIC 










New York- 










Buffalo 

544,000 

25 

15 

18 


0 

392 

56 

15 

New York 

5,924,000 

153 

214 

353 

1 

17 

135 

36 

248 

Rochester 

321,000 

8 

13 

14 


0 

1 

6 

7 

Syracuse 

185, 000 

34 

5 

2 

1' 

1 

77 

0 

5 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

131,000 

3 

6 

11 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Newark--- 

4.59,000 

27 

17 

21 

4 

1 0 

126 

25 

10 

Trenton 

134,000 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 0 

10 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 










Philadelphia 

2,008,000 

82 

84 

60 


17 

49 

57 

65 

Pittsburgh 

637,000 

35 

20 

36 


1 

189 

82 

87 

Reading 

114,000 

25 

4 

3 


1 

2 

2 

1 

Scranton 

143,000 

2 


13 



1 

0 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL 









Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

411,000 

15 

U 

13 

0 

3 

215 

. 2 

11 

Cleveland 

960,000 

54 

1 35 

60 

2 

3 

14 

130 

23 

Columbus 

285. 000 

8 

6 

3 

« 3 

1 

3 

11 

5 

Toledo 

295,000 

36 

10 

3 

3 

3 

181 

26 

5 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

99,900 

1 

4 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

367,000 

12 

11 

4 

0 

0 

9 

58 

9 

South Bend- 

81,700 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

71. COO 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

6 

lUinois: 










Chicago 

3,048,000 

100 

94 

130 

15 

10 

17 

36 

94 

Springfield 

64,700 

5 

1 

5 

4 

3 

1 

13 

2 


t Estimated, July 1, 1925. > No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended January 21 ^ fO^iJ-^Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influensa 






Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 







Pneo- 

iRonia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Pojmlntion, 

im* 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Daaths 

JnCa- 

Hes, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

estimated 

r6* 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







KABT NORTH fENTEAL— 










continued 










Michigan; 







213 

48 



1,260,000 

130,000 

46 

71 

51 

6 

6 

33 

Flint 

7 

7 

5 

0 

0 

4 

83 

2 

Orand Rapids 

160,000 

5 

4 

1 

0 

0 

18 

6 

8 

Wiscon '-in. 










Kenosha 

62.700 

22 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 


47.000 

617,000 

69,400 

1 39, 671 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

6 


Milwaukee 

69 

23 

5 

0 

6 

2 

18 

14 

Hacino 

3 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

. 0 

Superior 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota 










Duluth 

113 000 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Minnoaiiolis 

Ht. Paul 

434,000 

78 

22 

20 

0 

2 

1 

16 

11 

248,000 

7 

16 

2 

0 

1 

u 

30 

9 

Iowa: 




.J 





Davenport 

> 62 460 

0 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 









146 000 
78,000 
30. 1100 

0 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 


S|n<ix rjty 

6 

2 

0 

0 


83 

11 


Waterloo 

3 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 










Missouri: 








139 

20 

Kansas City 

375,000 

19 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

St . Joseph 

78,400 

2 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 


830, 000 

18 

53 

41 

0 

0 

44 

20 


North 7>akota- 




Fargo 

> 20, 403 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

(Ifnnd Forks 

» 14. 811 

3 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Boutli Dakota: 







Ahordenii 

» 16, 036 

3 

0 

0 

9 


0 

0 ' 


Nebraska: 







15 

0 

Liiionln 

62,000 

216,000 

19 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O'j’aha . 

11 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

10 

Khnsas- 







I'oiieka 

56,600 

28 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

Wichita 

92,500 

11 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

HOrTH ATLANTIC 








Delaware: 










Wilmington 

124,000 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Maryland: 

Baltimoro 

808,000 

1 33, 741 

109 

42 

14 

22 

6 

305 

15 

38 

(''umbcrland 1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Frederick . . J 

1 12, 035 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District of Columbia: 









Washington 

628,000 

12 

21 

32 

1 

1 

5 

0 

13 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg 

30,600 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Norfolk. 

174,000 

25 

8 

1 

0 

0 

6 

8 

10 

Hichinond 

180,000 

61,000 

60,700 

1 56,208 

5 

6 

7 

0 

1 

41 

1 

6 

Hoaooke 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

3 

West Virginia: ! 

(’hnrleston__ 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

North Carolina: 








Raleigh 

1 30, 371 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37,700 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

153 

1 

1 

Winston-Salem 

71,800 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

84 

16 

1 

South Carolina: 









Charleston 

74, 100 
41,800 
*27,811 

0 

1 

0 

130 

1 

7 

0 

• 

Columbia 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

175 

17 

8 

Oreenville 

0 







Georgia: 








17 

Atlanta 

(») 

* 16.800 

6 

4 

1 

29 

3 

1 

4 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

Savannah 

94,900 

0 

1 

4 

9 

1 

47 

2 

8 

Florida: 







Miami 

*60,754 

*28,847 

102.000 

10 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

8t. Petersburg 

0 



0 


0 

Tampa 

6 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

i 

6 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1025. < No estimate made. 
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City report* for week ended January SI, 1988 — Continued 


Division^ State, and 
city 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis I 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 


Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans... 

Shreveport 

Oklahcutna: 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Oalveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque... 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

PcHlland 

California: 

Los Angeles.... 
Sacramento.... 
San Francisco. 


68,600 

47,600 

311.000 

177.000 

137.000 

211.000 
66,800 
47,000 


31,643 

75,900 

419.000 
69, 600 

(0 

133.000 

203.000 

169.000 
49,100 

1 164,964 

205.000 


> 17,971 

> 29,883 
1 12, 087 
» 12,068 

» 23, 042 

286,000 

43,900 

> 21,000 
133,000 
1 12,666 


(0 

109. 000 

106.000 

1 282,383 
(») 

7:1,400 

567,000 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Diphtheria 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


14 

12 

8 

34 

40 

60 i 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenxa 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


22 

2 

16 

234 

2 

6 

0 

0 


179 

0 

8 


deaths 


re- 

ported 


28 

i) 

3 

0 

0 


re- 

ported 


3 

2 

21 


15 

1 


31 

5 


8 

4 

6 

9 

11 


17 

I 

0 

3 

0 


32 

0 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for weok ended January Hf 19 ^ — Continued 


-- 

1 Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber 

euloels 

deathf 

re- 

ported 




Whoop- 


PivisNa. State, 
and {>ity 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases, 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

ing 

cough, 

oases 

Deaths, 

an 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

x«- 

mated 

re-‘ 

re- 

re* 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW KN(iLAND 












Maine: 










11 


rortland 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

New Hampshire: 





0 






12 

(’oncord . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester .. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Vermont: 












Harrc. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

HiirlinKton 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Massaehusetis: 










81 


Boston - ... 

78 

Its 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

254 

Fall River .... 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 


• 24 

Springfield 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

40 

Worcester . . 

12 

10 

0 

0 

0 

G 

0 

1 

0 

0 

54 

Rhode Island: 











'' 

rawtueket 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


14 

Providence- -- 

9 

39 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

76 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport .... 

12 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

34 

Flarttord . . 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

L 

0 

0 

4 

i 

New Haven. .. 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

87 

80 

MlDIlLF. ATLANTIC 












New York 












Buffalo 

25 

28 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

28 

136 

New York ... 

249 

310 

0 

0 

0 

92 

11 

5 

0 

196 


Rochester — 

14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 


Syracuse 

15 

23 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

26 

38 

New Jersey: 











( 'amden 

6 

6 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

36 

88 

Newark 

20 

20 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

66 

Trenton 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

31 

Pennsylvania: 









i’hiladelphia. - 

92 

104 

1 

0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

0 



IMltshiirgh 

44 

25 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 



Reading . ... 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 



Scranton 

0 


0 




0 


^Kl 

E\ST NOUTII 











CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati... 

21 

21 

1 

0 

0 

n 

1 

0 

0 

2 

133 

Clox'el.ind-. .. 

45 

33 

1 

0 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

56 

196 

( ’olumbus 

11 

17 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

88 

Toledo 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

4 

80 

Indiana: 











Fort Wayne- , 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

27 

Indianapolis... 

9 

15 

12 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

112 

South Hend... 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Terre Haute. . 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Illinois: 











Chiesago... 

145 

143 

2 

2 

0 

45 

3 

5 

0 

161 

680 

HnrinpBeld 

Miehlgan: 

2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

22 

Detroit 

100 

107 

3 

1 

0 

26 

1 

1 

0 


274 

Flint - 

10 

25 

1 

0 

0 

0 

e 

1 

0 


18 

Drand Rapids. 

14 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


29 

WMsconsin* 











Kenosha 

2 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 

Madison 

4 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 




Miltvaukee.. 

30 

88 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 


110 

Racine. 

7 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


13 

Sinierior 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


13 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnasota: 












Duluth 

10 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

n 

26 

Minneaimlis. . 
81. Paul, 

60 

83 

20 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

n 

06 

AS 
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CUy r^porU for week ended January Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

• Tuber 
culosis 
deathi 
re- 
ported 

Tyjihoid fever 

. Whoop 
ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

■ ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

[expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

■ ported 

Deaths 

re- 

1 ported 

; Cases 
* esti- 
1 mated 
expect 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

• ported 

Deaths 

re- 

l ported 

WJE8T NOBTH CBN- 












TR\L— contd. 












Iowa: 












Davenport 

1 

9 

2 

3 



0 

0 


0 


Des Moines-.. 

7 

21 

2 

16 



0 

0 


0 

36 

Sioux CUy 

2 

1 

2 

2 



0 

0 


0 

Waterloo-,-*-. 

2 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Missouri: 












Kansas City... 

15 

0 


1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

11 

111 

St. loseph 

3 

3 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

St. Louis 

48 1 

39 

3 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

13 

260 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 ' 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Grand Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

4 

2 

0 

5 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

13 

Omaha 

5 

12 

9 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

Kansas: 1 



1 




1 





Topeka 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

25 

Wichita 

4 

6 

1 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

37 

Maryland: 












naltimore 

41 

47 

0 

0 1 

0 

11 

2 

0 1 

1 1 

26 

251 

Cumberland-- - 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

19 

Frederick,. .. 

0 

1 1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dist . of Columbia: 












Washington,. - 

24 

29 

0 

0 I 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

10 

162 

Virginia: 


1 


1 








Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

2 

0 

u 

0 

1 

18 

Norfolk 

3 

8 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond 

5 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 


1 

0 

1 

51 

Roanoke 

1 

« 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

24 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Wheeling 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


11 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

11 

Winston-Salem 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


South Carolina: 










1 


Charleston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Columbia 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

Greenville 

0 


1 




0 





Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

5 

4 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

84 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Savannah. 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

28 

Florida: 












Miami 


0 


0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

30 

.St. Petersburg- 

0 


0 


0 

0 

6’ 


0 


16 

Tampa 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

33 

BAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 










*- 


Kentucky: 






« 






Covington 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

23 

Lexington 


0 


0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

0 

16 

Louisville 

6 

25 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

85 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

7 

3 

2 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

77 

NciahviUe 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 • 

0 

0 

52 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

6 

3 

4 

7 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

89 

Mobile 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Montgomery.- 

1 

2 

1 

0 



1 

2 


2 , 
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City Ttpofis for week ended Jctnuary Bl, 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST ftOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith..,. 
Little Kock. .. 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 


Tulsa. 

Texas: 

Dallas. 


flalveston. 
Houston - . 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings 

Oreat Falls . . 

Helena 

Missoula, ... 
Idaho: 

Boise 

<''olorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 


Utah. 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada; 

Reno... 


Washington; 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma. 

Oregon: 

Portland 

Ualifomin: 

Los Angeles.. 
Sacramento.... 
San Franchsoo. 


Scarlet fever 

Smidlpox 


TyplMid fever 

Whoop- 










ing 

Cases, 


Caeee, 



CUlQ^ 

Cases, 



cough. 

esti' 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

eaasi 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

expect- 

p<Hted 

ported 


expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ancy 


ancy 




ancy 




1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 


6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 



0 

0 




4 

6 

2 

1 

0 

2 

m 

m 


1 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

! 

0 


0 

1 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

12 

10 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

6 

2 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


u 


1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


0 

0 

3 

5 

2 

7 

e 

1 

0 



B 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

3 

3 



1 

2 


R 

4 

17 

4 

17 



0 

Hi 



3 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 



0 

8 

6 

4 

7 

23 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

30 

26 

5 

1 

0 

30 

2 

0 

2 

16 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

15 

88 

2 

3 

0 

18 

1 

1 1 

0 

5 


Deaths, 

all 

causes 


186 


36 


ICl 

2 

2 

1 


114 

7 

14 

32 

4 


27 


276 

23 

164 


Division, State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

MasHacbiisetts: 

Boston 

Worcester 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 

New York 

New Jeraey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis <jnfan- 
tiie paralyids) 







Cases, 

esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expeot- 

nney 

Oases 

Deaths 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

e 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

i 

1 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

0 

0 
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CUy r^porU for toeek endtd January 21 ^ 1928 — Continued 


Bivisioa, State, and city 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelifs (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

1A8T NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










Cleveland.... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Columbiis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

niinois; 










Chloago 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Springfield.-^ 

Miditgan: 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

Detroit 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wisconsin: 










Milwaukee 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Minneapolis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa: 










Dos Moines 

1 


0 


0 


0 

u 


Missouri: 










TCunflos City 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

St Ixiuis-.'. 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota; 










Fargo 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 










Baltimore 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 










Richmond 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 










Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 










Savannah » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 





j 





Kentucky: 





i 





Louisville 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tennei^e: 



1 







Nashville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

® 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 





1 





Birmingham 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 








i 

1 


Little Rock 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Houston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Colorado: 










Denver 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 - 0 

• 0 

0 



1 

0 

% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Bah Lake City 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

FACiriC 










Wa^ngton: 










fhuMlfi 

1 


1 0 


0 


0 

0 


apAlTMMI ^ 

2 


! 0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma. 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Oregon; 

Portland 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

California: 










Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

x> 

2 

0 


t Typhus lever; 1 case at Savannah. Oa. 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended January 21, 1928, compared 
with those for a like period ended January 22, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ December ISy 1927^ to January 21 y 1928 — 
Annual rates per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1926-27^ 

DIPIITHERFA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Dec. 

Der*. 

Jan 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


25. 

24. 

1, 

31. 

8, 


rr», 

14, 

22, 

21, 


1926 

1927 

1927 

1927 

1927 

19^ 

192? 

1028 

1927 

1928 

101 cities 

>163 

201 1 

176 

ia5 

198 

i< 109 

186 I 

200 

175 

* 193 

New England 

100 

193 1 

158 

165 

l.W 

149 

174 i 

200 

161 

168 

Middle Atlantic 

140 1 

233 

171 

221 

182 

202 

176 

253 

191 

252 

East North Central 

« 182 

212 . 

193 

200 

223 

176 

189 

220 

170 

192 

West North Central 

113 

123 

16.) 

125 

188 

115 

15$ 

11) 

146 

138 

South Atlantic 

>214 

143 

173 

129 

222 1 

7 154 

21.5 j 

142 

161 

« 145 

East South Central 

150 

127 

186 

112 

137 

90 

248 

50 

152 

105 

West South Central 

IGS 

344 1 

' 223 

264 

2.52 

*240 

244 

204 

170 

1.52 

Mountain 

137 

117 li 

137 

63 

126 

71 

117 

115 

117 

168 

Pacific 

225 

'"II 

15.") 

141 

230 

123 

103 

143 

232 

1 

125 


MEASLES C\SE RATES 


101 cities 

*209 

285 j 

231 

322 

384 

*618 

339 

566 

451 

*603 

New England 

107 

586 ' 

184 

708 

253 

917 

1 105 

1,021 

549 

1, 248 

Middle Atlantic 

22 

251 

22 

331 

31 

466 

1 38 

500 

49 

478 

East North Central 

« 249 

157 

294 

160 

427 

265 

406 

300 

545 

326 

West North Central 

77 

38 

61 

46 

259 

134 

102 

109 

277 

259 

South Atlantic 

«62 

797 '1 

179 

832 

204 

U,461 

202 

1,406 

301 

« 1,514 

East South Central 

31 

713 

78 i 

397 

100 ; 

1,566 

90 

1,521 

203 

1,387 

W'est South Central 

103 

84 

13 

113 

186 

«197 

302 

268 

447 

560 

Mountain 

2, 780 

18 

3. .54,5 

30 

5,227 

62 

3,434 

106 

5,074 

97 

Pacific 

879 

267 

ll 

697 

283 

1,517 ! 

1 

383 

1,478 

526 

1,342 

531 


SC'ARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

*25.3 

187 

267 

210 

318 

3 208 

366 

258 

384 

*269 

New England 

348 

281 

m 

346 

491 

340 

479 

398 

537 

508 

Middle Atlantic 

212 

173 

235 

200 

285 

196 

338 

266 

368 

268 

East North Central 

*255 

212 

24,5 

267 

288 

234 

345 

285 

336 

286 

West North Central 

371 

202 

3S5 

193 

449 

203 

556 

261 

517 

224 

South Atlantic 

«171 

145 

238 

149 

231 

M52 

258 

168 

280 

*200 

East South Central 

243 

117 

176 

117 

233 

100 

213 

140 

335 

190 

W'ost South Central 

125 

92 

ISO 

126 

1.53 

*103 

141 

124 

194 

88 

Mountain 

975 

171 

893 

234 

950 

105 

1,112 

301 

1,345 

265 

Pacific 

303 

191 

252 

126 

340 

184 

376 

220 

319 

240 


> Tile figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basia and not the number o( 
cases reported. PopiU.itlons usel are estimated as of July 1, 1920, 1927, and 1S2S, respectivriy. 

) Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va., not include 1. 

3 Atlanta, Qa., and Fort Smith. Ark., not included. 

* (Ireenville, S. C., not includea. 

* Terre Haute, lad., not included. 

« Norfolk, Va., not included. 

^ Atlanta, Qa., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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Summary of weMy reports from cities , December 18, 1987, to January 81, 1988 — 
Annual raUs per 100,000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1986-87 — Continued 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 



Week ended— 

Dee. 

26, 

1026 

Dec. 

24, 

1027 

Jan. 

1, 

1927 

Deo. 

31. 

J927 

Jan. 

8. 

1927 

Jan. 

7, 

1928 

Jail. 

16, 

1927 

Jan. 

14, 

1928 

Jan. 

22, 

1927 

Jan. 

21, 

1928 

101 cities 

>14 

16 

14 

13 

22 

>17 

22 

28 

20 

<22 

Near England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

East North Central 

«16 

12 

7 

12 

32 

9 

21 

7 

17 

9 

West North Central 

28 

77 

40 

79 

57 

106 

69 

146 

69 

121 

South Atlantic 

>30 

20 

41 

4 

27 

7]2 

61 

26 

34 

<14 

East South Central 

36 

20 

47 

10 

41 

5 

86 

16 

26 

66 

West South Centra] 

26 

13 

21 

4 

41 

>16 

26 

28 

62 

4 

Mountain 

18 

99 

9 

144 

0 

106 

0 

142 

0 

106 

Pacific 

43 

26 

21 

29 

' 60 

26 

37 

31 

63 

i “ 


TYPHOID FEVER CARE RATER 


101 cities 

>10 

n 

12 

7 

8 

>5 

9 

8 

7 

<6 

New England 

40 

0 

24 

14 

9 

7 

21 

14 

2 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

10 

7 

4 

6 

3 

8 

5 

6 

3 

East North Central 

<3 

8 

6 

6 

6 

3 

1 

3 

6 

6 

West North Central 

10 

8 

4 

10 

8 

2 

6 

8 

4 

2 

South Atlantic 

«16 

16 

34 

13 

7 

M5 

16 

2 

7 

< 6 

East South Ceniral 

16 

25 

21 

10 

26 

20 

16 

66 

10 

30 

West South Central 

17 

17 

17 

21 

26 

>0 

17 

20 

4 

12 

Mountain 

0 

9 

27 

18 

9 

0 

9 

0 

27 

9 

Pacific 

2t 

10 

16 

0 

8 

6 

21 

10 

21 

1 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

>15 1 

17 

17 

19 

20 


21 

24 

21 

<26 

New England 

7 

6 

12 

5 

16 

16 

n 

7 

6 

18 

Middle Atlantic 

14 

11 

21 

14 

18 

13 

20 

21 

20 

19 

East North (''entral 

MO 

13 

15 

10 

17 

10 

16 

13 

25 

17 

West North Central 

11 

10 

K 

8 

14 

4 

10 

14 

A. 

18 

South Atlantic 

«34 

20 

17 

22 

16 

7 21 

23 

37 

20 

<27 

East South Central 

36 

46 

26 

66 

48 

89 

37 

78 

16 

106 

West South Central 

18 

73 

13 

82 

42 

82 

42 

66 

42 

66 

Mountain 

27 

27 

46 

72 

63 

63 

99 

62 

64 

71 

Pacific — 

4 

24 

0 

31 

10 

24 

14 

37 

81 

17 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

>137 

136 

164 

167 

106 

M70 

179 

191 

183 

<179 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

161 

121 

172 

146 

181 

103 

191 

179 

207 

156 

166 

127 

180 

168 

208 

186 

204 

214 

197 

193 

East North Central 

MOO 

106 

134 

136 

160 

140 

162 

168 

138 

137 

West North Central 

01 

98 

118 

108 

116 

124 

124 

112 

116 

137 

South Atlantic 

M53 

186 

187 

18S 

229 

>231 

189 

252 

278 

<230 

Ea.st South Central 

109 

201 

191 

183 

213 

235 

207 : 

226 

256 

261 

West South Central 

84 

233 

160 

310 

238 

238 

178 

* 287 

196, 

308 

Mountain 

164 

243 

201 


368 

106 

197 I 

168 

216 

186 

Pacific 

184 

165 

198 

iW 

210 

176 

169 

142 

134 

142 


3 Terre Haute, Ind., and Norfolk, Va , not included. 

* Atlanta, Oa., and Fort Smith, Ark., not Included. 

^ Oreenville, S. C., not included. 

* Terre Haute, Ind., not included. 

* Norfolk, Va., not included, 
f Atlanta, Qa., not included. 

* Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reportSy and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupy approximated as of Jmy ly 19^7 and 1928y respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 

■ ■’■"y 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

deaths 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Total 

101 

95 

31,050,300 

31,657,000 

30,369,600 

30,960,700 

New England 

12 

12 1 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 

2.242,700 

2,274,400 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10,694,700 

10,732,400 

10,594,700 

10, 782; 400 

East North rontral 

10 

16 

7,820,700 

7,991,400 

7,820,700* 

7,991,400 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2,634,500 

2,683,500 

2,518,500 

2,566,400 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,890.700 

2,981,000 

2,890,700 

2,961,900 

East South Central 

7 

6 

1,028.300 

1,048,800 

980,700 

1,000; 100 

West South Central 

H 

7 

1,260,700 

1.307,600 

1,227,800 

1,274,100 

Mountain 

9 

9 

581,600 

591, 100 

581,000 

591,100 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,996,400 

2,046,400 

1,512; 100 

1,548,900 




FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

SteamsTiij) ^^Dryden^^ — At Liverpool^ England ^ from ports on the 
La Plata River — Rodent plague, — ^The finding of seven plague-infected 
rats on the steamship Dryden at Liverpool, England, from ports on 
the La Plata River, Argentina, was reported January 20, 1928. The 
Dryden arrived at Liverpool January 5 and sailed for Glasgow, 
Scotland, Januaiy 15, 1928. 

THE FAR EAST 


Report for the weeJc ended January 7, 1928,— T\io following report 
for the week ended January 7, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


FLAOUE 

Kangoon, Baasein. 

Cetflon.— Colombo. 

CHOI EBA 

/n<Ha.— Calcutta, Kangoon, Moulmeln. 
Straits Settlements.- ■Qmga.poro. 
fiVam.— Bangkok. 

French Indo- China.- Salgoii-Cholon. 


BHAurox 

Egypt.— &uei. 

India. -Karachi, Bombay, (’'ochin, Tuticorln, 
Madras, Vizagapatam, Calcutta, Hangooo. 
Bangkok. 

French Indo- Chin^ -Saigon. 

.Topon.-— MojI. 


Returns for the week ended January 7 were not received from Canton, China, 
or Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

BRAZIL 


Itio de Janeiro — Communicable diseases — 1926-1927. — Communi- 
cable diseases have been reported for the city of Rio do Janeiro for 
the year 1926 and the first six months of 1927, as follows: 


Discaso 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Year 1926 

January to 
June, 1927 

Year 1928 

January to 
June, 1927 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

25 

12 

Plague 

4 


Ohiekien tox Z 

46 

42 

Poliomyelitis 

1 

2 

Diphtheria 

240 

134 

Scarlet lever. 


1 

Dyaentei^. 

188 

160 

Smallpox 

il46 

87 

Tnflnenza __ 

37 

34 

TfitAniis 

1 

2 


25 



2 


liMha^c encenhalitis 

] 



243 



123 

106 

W^Hoofdng cough 

0 

18 

Measles 

21 

58 





( 367 ) 
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CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Weelc ended January 19X8 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
January 21, 1927, as follows: 


Diseases 

Novft 

Hootia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

1 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katche- 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza 

12 



j 



• 

12 

Smallpox 




52 


30 

1 

92 

Typhoid fever 

6’ 

2 

32 

18 


1 


54 


Quebec — Communicable diseases — Weelc ended January 21 y 1928 . — 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended January 21, 1928, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 

53 

Scarlet fever 

114 

Diphtheria 

62 

Smallpox. . 

7 

fferman measles 

6 

Tuberculosis 

89 

Influenza ... . 

4 

Typhoid fever 

32 

Measles 

161 

W'hooping cough 

28 






Quebec — Vital statistics — November y 1927. — Births and deaths in 
the Province of Quebec for the month of November, 1927, were 
reported as follows: 


Estiniated population 2,604,000 

Births 5,740 

Birth rate per 1,000 population 26. 48 

Deaths 2,538 

Deatli rate per 1,000 population 11. 70 

Deaths under 1 year 607 

Infant mortality rate 121. 30 

DeatlLs from — 

Accidents (all) 74 

Cancer 137 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 3 

Diabetes 28 

Diarrhea ©7 


Deaths from— 

Diphtheria 55 

Heart disease 307 

Influenza 35 

Measles 11 

Pneumonia 195 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 19 

Syphilis 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 160 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 36 

Typhoid fever 23 

Whooping cough 29 


St. JohUy New Brunswick — Health statistics — Lowered typhoid fever 
prevalence — Year ended October S, 1927. — Information relative to 
health conditions at St. John, New Brunswick, Canada, shows a 
lowered typhoid fever prevalence, a total of 9 cases being reported 
for the city of St. John and 2 cases for the county, as compared with 
13 cases for the city and 10 cases for the county reported during the 
previous 12 months. One typhoid-fever death was reported. This 
was stated as showing the first fatal case of the disease reported in 
three years. From 1920 to 1923 the average annual typhoid-fever 
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occurrence was 57 cases, and in the period 1924 to 1927 an average 
of 19 cases for each year. , 

TvhereviUms . — ^There were reported during the yeai- 121 cases of 
tuberculosis with 66 deaths for the city and district. Of the deaths, 
57 were of city residents, being 6 in excess of the tuberculosis deaths 
reported for the previous year. 

Other communicable diseases . — Other communicable diseases re- 
ported were: Chicken pox, 56 cases; epidemic influenza and lethargic 
encephalitis, each, 2 cases with 2 deaths; measles, 12 cases; polio- 
myelitis, 1 case with 1 death. 

Infant mortality — CkUd-^ljare worle . — Infant mortality reported 
at St. John, New Brunswick, during the year 1927 was stated to have 
been less than 90 per 1,000 living births as compared with a figure 
slightly in excess of 98 per 1 ,000 living bir.ths reported for the year 1 926 
and 151 for the year 1920. The improvement noted was attributed to 
efficient child-welfare work and pereonal visits of nurses to more 
than 800 infants, or more than two-thirds of the total population 
of under 1 year. 

IRAQ 

Cholera — December 18-24, 1927 . — ^During the week ended Decem- 
ber 24, 1927, 3 cases of cholera were reported in Iraq. The occurrence 
was in the city of Baghdad. 


MADAGASCAR 

Plague — November 1-15, 1927 . — During the half month ended 
November 15, 1927, 112 cases of plague with 101 deaths were re- 
ported in the island of Madagascar. . The distribution according to 
Provinces was as follows: Antisirabe, 8 cases, with 7 deaths; Itasy, 17 
cases with 16 deaths; Moramanga, 7 cases with 6 deaths; Tananarive, 
80 cases with 72 deaths, including Tananarive town with 9 cases, 
7 deaths. The distribution according to type of disease was : Bubonic, 
61 cases; pneumonic, 36 cases; septicemic, 15 cases. 



CHpLERA» PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical cheers of the Public Health Service. American consuls. Health Section of the League of Nations, and other sooroee. The reports cemtained in i 
tables most not be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures fw the p^icular countries tot which repmts are given 
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Indo^Cbina; SaigoB 


February 10, 102$ 



81882*'— 28 i 


* From July 24 to Oct. 22, 1927, 926 cases and 677 deatlis were reported in Iraq. Of these, 166 cases and 126 deaths occurred in Amarah; 417 cas^ and 337 deatlLs in Basra; 81 ca s ee 
and 47 deaths in Diwaniyah; 19 cases and 12 deaths in Hillah; 34 cases and 21 deaths in S^rbala; 8 cases and 5 dea^ in Kut: and 185 cases and 118 deaths in Muntafiq. 
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PLAGUE 

(C indicates does; D. deaths; P. present] 
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IMo-Ctiixia (French), 3 cases, Dec. U>20; Beimt, Syria, 1 case, Dec. l-io. 










[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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SMALLPOX— Contlmied 
[C Indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — CoDtinued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present} 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, OCTOBER, 
NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1927 

PREVALENCE OF DIPHTHERIA. INFLUENZA. MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS. POUO- 
MYEUTIS. SCARLET FEVER. SMALLPOX. AND TYPHOID FEVER 

The preliminary reports of the prevalence of eoinmiinieable diseases 
and the incomplete mortality data available for the fourth quarter 
of the year 1927 indicate in general nnusiially good health conditions 
in the United States. The general death rate ^\as low as compared 
with previous years. The weekly death rates in large cities, com- 
piled by the Bureau of the (Viihus and published in the Public 
Health Reports, averaged about 2 per cent lower during these mouths 
than they did during the same months in 1020, and the figures for 
the quarter in 1920 were low. The large industrial insurance com- 
panies also experienced low' death rates duriiig the last three months 
of 1927. 

In the comparisons given below of the reports For the yeais 1925, 
1920, and 1927, preliminary telegraphic reports, received weekly from 
State health officers, are used for all three years. Final figures for 
1927 are not yet available. 

DIPHTHEIllA 

The increased prevalence of diphtheria which was noted during 
the first three quarters of the year 1927 continued during the fourth 
quarter. The number of cases reported in 1927 was greater than 
the number in 1925 or 1920, but the 1927 diphtheria rate.s are low 
when compared with the rates of a few years ago. 

Comparisons of the case and death rates for diphtheria for the 
years 1916 to 1920, inclusive, were published in the Public Health 
Reports of October 7, 1927, page 2444. 

During the last 13 weeks of the year^ 1925, 1920, and 1927, 37 
States, with a population of about 90,500,000 in 1927, reported cases 
of diphtheria as follow's: 


( {. ■ ( S 

1925 - 22,081 

1920 - 20,504 

1927 27,414 

81vS83*— 28 1 
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INFLUENZA 


During the last 13 weeks of the years 1925, 1926, and 1927, 28 
States reported cases of influenza as follows; 


Cisol 


1925. 

1920. 

1927. 


6, 972 

7, 777 
6, 747 


These States had an aggregate population of about 62,800,000 in 
1927. 

The death rates for influenza and pneumonia are frequently relied 
upon to show the provalenoe of influenza, as many eases of this 
disease are not reported. Weekly reports from 101 cities show an 
average death rate from influenza and pneumonia combined for the 
last 13 weeks of 1927 about 0 per cent below the average for the 
same period of 1920. The 1927 figures wore lower than the 1926 
figures for each of the 13 weeks except two. 


MENINGOCOCCUS MENINi.JTIS 

During the lourtli quarter of 1927 more eases of meningococcus 
meningitis were leported than were reported during the same period 
of 1925 or 1920. Jt is possible, however, that some of the increase 
may bo due to better reporting during 1927. The figures for 37 
States for the 13 weeks fiom October 2 to December 31, 1927, and 
the corresponding period of the years 1925 and 1926, are as follows: 

Cases 

1925 275 

1926 364 

1927.... 574 


POLIOMYELITIS (INFANTILE PARALYSIS) 

The 1927 epidemic of poliomyelitis reached its peak in September, 
but the incidence of the disease continued higher than usual Until the 
end of the year. 

Thirty-eight States, with an aggregate population of about 
93,000,000, reported cases of poliomyelitis during the last 13 weeks 
of the years 1925, 1920, and 1927 as follows: 

Cams 

1925.. 1, 124 

1920 642 

1927 3,2tr ' 

During the four weeks ended December 31, 1927, Massachusetts 
reported 55 cases of poliomyelitis; Ohio, 20 cases; Texas, 18 cases; 
and Illinois, 15 cases. 

These figures are small as compared writh those reported a few 
months earlier, but they are large for the month of December, and 
show that the effects of the increased prevalence lingered in widely 
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separated localities unusually late. On the Pacific Coast, where 
the seasonal preValence of poliomyelitis is somewhat different from 
that elsewhere, California reported 64 cases of poliomyelitis during 
the last four weeks of December; Oregon, 43 cases; and Washington, 
26 cases. In all of the States named above the incidence of the 
disease decreased during December. 

SCARLET FEVER 

During October, November, and December, 1027, the number of 
cases of scai’let fever reported to the Public Health Service was 
almost the same as the number reported for the same period of the 
year 1925, 'but the figures arc somewhat smaller than they were for 
these months in 1926. 

Thirty-seven States, having a population of al)Out 90,500,000 in 
1927, reported cases of scarlet fever for the last 13 weeks of the 
years 1925, 1926, and 1927, as follows: 

‘ (^aw's 

1925 - 33,253 

1926 - 3S, 865 

1927- - 33, 131 


SMALLPOX 


During the last 13 weeks of the year 1927, smallpox was more 
prevalent than it was during the corresponding period of 1925 or 1926. 
This condition is the result of neglect of vaccination, for it is possible 
to control smallpox by vaccination and revaccin lion. 

The geographical distribution of the cases is very far from being 
uniform. As usual, the New England and Middle Atlantic States, 
with large and dense populations, had comparatively few cases of 
this disease. 

The following table shows, by geographical groups of Stales, the 
numbers of cases of smallpox reported for the last 13 weeks of the 
years 1925, 1926, and 1927, by the State health officers of 38 States, 
with an aggregate population of about 93,000,000: 

Smallpox cases reported for IS weeks of 1926, and 192/ {October 2- 
December 31, 1927) 


Geographic (li\ isions 


» 

New England • 

Middle Atlantic — 

East North Central- - 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

Weal South C'entral 

Mountain 

Pacific 

38 States 


1925 

1020 

1927 


0 

3 

5 

102 

94 

1,054 

1,431 

1,427 

000 

088 

1,729 

2m 

1,065 

507 

290 

161 

102 

302 

533 

727 

‘ 135 

289 

369 

1,208 

793 

741 

3,023 

5, 122 

1 5,699 
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TYPHOID FEVER 

The preliminary figures for the year 1927 indicate that when the 
record is complete the typhoid fever case rate for that year will 
probably be the lowest ever recorded in the United States. The 
case rates and death rates for typhoid, fever have been decreasing 
since comparable general statistics have been compiled. 

The following table gives the annual typhoid fever case rates per 
100,000 from 1917 to 1927, inclusive. These rates arc based on the 
reports to tlie Public Health Service by State health officers, and the 
1927 rate is based on preliminary reports. 


Typhoid fever case rates per 100^000 popitlaiionf 1917 to 1927 ^ inclusive 


' 


Co-scs 



Caees 


Number 

per 


Number 

per 

Year 

of ai Ates 1 

100,000 

Year 

of Statp.s 

100,000 


included 

popalM- 


Included 

popula- 



lion 



tion 

1917 

:ir) 

04 

•lOC) 

47 

32 

1918 

87 

51 

1924 

45 

33 

1919 

80 

48 

1925 

46 

42 

1920 

41 

38 

192*. 

40 

30 

1921 

40 

47 

1927 (provisional rale). 

30 

20 

1922 

4U 

34 

1 J 




During the last 13 weeks of 1925, 1926, afid 1927, 36 States, hav- 
ing a population in 1927 of about 88,000,000, reported cases of 
typhoid fever as follows: 

Cases 

1925 7,912 

1926 7,574 

1927 5,600 


POLIOMYELITIS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1927 

-During the year 1927 the incidence of poliomyelitis in the United 
States was higher than it was during any other year since 1916, when 
a widespread epidemic of the disease occurred. 

The following table gives the poliomyelitis case rates per 100,000 
population for tlie thirteen years from 1915 to 1927, inclusive. These 
rates are based on reports made to the Public Health Service by State 
health officers. The reports are not complete for any year, and the 
1927 rates arc based on preliminary figures, but the data appear to 
be sufficient to show general trends. 

]'• -1 ' II 

Poliomyelitis case rates per 100 fiOO from 1915 to 1927 ^ inclusive 


Year 

Number 
of States 
included 

Cases per 
100.000 
population 

Year 

Number 
of States 
inKtoded 

Casta per 
100.000 
popuietito 

1916 

22 

3.1 

1922 

89 


1916 

27 

41.4 

1928 

40 

3.4 

1917 

30 

5.4 

1924 

38 

6.7 

1916 

34 

2.9 

1925 

44 

6.6 

1919 

32 

2.4 

1926 

40 

2.6 

W90 

38 

2.8 

1927 (preliminary reports) , 

38 

&4 

1921 

42 

6.9 
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Weekly telegraphic reports from the State health officers of 38 
States are available for the years 1925, 1926, and 1927. The aggre- 
gate population of these States was about 89,000,000 in 1925, 91,800,000 
in 1926, and 93,000,000 in 1927. The accompanying chart shows 
graphically, by weeks, the numbers of cases of poliomyelitis reported 
by these 38 States for the three years and also for the first three weeks 
of 1928. 

The aggregate numbers of cases of poliomyelitis reported for 52 
weeks of each year are as follows: 

1925 4,903 

1926. - - 2,074 

1927 J - 7,784 



The chart shows that the aggregate number of cases reported was 
not sufficient to give warning of a general epidemic until late in 
July, 1927, although California, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Texas reported more than the usual seasonal rise in the prevalence 
of poliomyelitis in June and eTuly. This is in sharp contrast with 
the history of the epidemic of 1916, when New York State reported 
345 cases of poliomyelitis in June and mSrc than 4,000 cases in July. 

In 1916 the peak of the epidemic was reached before the end of 
August, except in a few States, while in 1927 the peak was not 
reached until the middle of September, and the ^epidemic receded 
very slowly until after the first week of October. 

The geographic distribution of the cases of poliomyelitis was 
irregular. This appears to be characteristic of the disease. In 
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191fi about half of the reported cases occtirred in the State of New 
York, although the 26 other States which reported had almost six 
times the population of New York. In 1927 the States reporting tile 
greatest number of cases were California, Massachusetts, and Ohio. 


EEECTRON EQUILIBRIA IN BIOLOGICAL SYSTEMS 

I. A METHOD FOR THE CONTINUOUS MEASUREMENT OF THE 
ELECTRICAL POTENTIAL IN LIVING CELLS 

By Carl VoiKtTLiisr, Profehsor of Pharmacology^ and FnoYD De Eds, Pharma 
cologxst, DiviUon of Pharviatology^ Hygienic Laboratory ^ United Stales Public 
Health Service 

INTHODrCTION 

All living organisms depend for their continued existence upon 
an external supply of energy. This energy is furnished in various 
forms: To jdants as solar radiation; to animals almost entirel;^ as 
so-called food, i. e., chemical energy. '1 )‘e utilization and trans- 
fornmlion of this potential eneigv of food for the various needs of 
the animal has been and still is a fundamental biological problem. 
It is w(dl known that this energy is made available by the gradual 
chemi(‘al disintegration of food to the end products of metabolism, 
(kmsiderable iiiformation has accumulated concerning the nature 
of tliese complex biochemical reactions and the ])art they play in 
biological energy transformations. The interesting studies of Hill 
and Meyerhof on the energy ti*ansformatioiis occuriing during and 
following the contraction of skeletal muscle seem to indicate that 
the glycolytic process furnishes the energy for muscular contraction 
and that the energy required for recovery (restitution) is derived 
from the oxidation to Cy02 and H2O of about ono-fifth of the lactic 
acid foi-med during contraction. 

In previous papers (1) (2) we have described some observations 
on spontaneously contracting isolated smooth muscle (guinea-pig 
uterus) which clearly showed that exposure of the muscle to sub- 
stances such as glutathione, cysteine, cyanide, etc., produces sudden 
contractions. As proper precautions were taken to prevent changes 
in the hydrion concentration of the Locke solution, the contraction 
could not easily be attributed to changes in this factor. The sug- 
gestion was therefore made that the action of the above-meiitioned 
substances is primarily due to their effect on an oxidative process of 
the muscle cells. It was furthermore pointed out that a proper 
congelation of oxidation-reduction potential and muscular contract 
tion might materially assist in elucidating this problem. It was 
fully realized that the ideal procedure would consist in correlating 
muscular contraction with continuous measurements of the oxidatioib- 
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reduction potential (time : potential curves) by means of a suitable 
electrode method. Unfortunately, the conventional method used in 
physicochemical work could not be applied to the problem under 
consideration, for reasons which will be given later on. However, 
through the kindness of Professor (^lark, of the division of chemistry 
of this laboratory, we were supplied witli a series of oxidation- 
reduction indicators whose potentials had been determined by Pro- 
fessor Clark and his colleagues. These indicators and anthraquiuone 
sulphonate (Connant) were used in some unj)ublished experiments 
by one of us (V.) with Mr. McClosky for the purpose of shifting 
the oxidation-reduction potential of smooth muscle and observing 
the effect on the contraction. Briefly stated, it was shown that tlio 
exposure of the muscle to equimolecular concentrations of the dif- 
ferent indicators produced effects which "could be predicted by the 
previous work and a knowledge of the position of a given indii'ator 
on the electrometric scale. These observations made it imperative 
to develop a suitable electrode method; for it was obvious that only 
time : potential curves could furnish the necessary details for a 
proper appreciation of the potential changes occurring during mus- 
cular contraction and relaxation. 

Before proceeding with the description of this method it may be 
advisable to discuss briefly some of the fundamental principles 
involved in this work. 

All forms of energy have a dual nature, being composed of tlie 
intensity and capacity factors. In the case chemical energy, 

Chemical energy = chemical potential X equivalent weight. 

The chemical potential (intensity factor) is sometimes called the 
driving force of a reaction. The equivalent weight (capacity factor) 
is the quantity of a chemical which takes part in the reaction. In the 
case of electrical energy we have the equation — 

Electrical energy == electrical potential X quantity of electricity. 

The electrical potential (intensity factor) is measured as electro- 
motive force (volts). Now it has been shown that the electromotive 
force is proportional to the chemical potential, and the electro- 
motive force can therefore be used as a measure of chemical potential. 

The interrelation of chemical and electrical energy is explained 
tljip electron theory, which postulates the transfer of negative 
electric charges (electrons) in any chemical reaction. This being 
so we have used the word electron equilibria in the title, so as to 
bring our results into harmony with modern theoretical chemistry 
and physics. 

The term oxidation has assumed a much clearer meaning in the 
light of the electron theory. The oxidation of a given element 
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or substance means simply the loss of one or more negative electric 
charges (electrons). For instance 

indicates the oxidation of ferrous ion to ferric ion, e being the symbol 
for electron. 

Similarly, the oxidation of iron to ferrous ion can be written 

Fo-2e = Fe++ 

The intervention of either oxygen or hydrogen in oxidations and re- 
duetions simply represents special cases of oxidation-reduction. It 
is possible to measure such oxidation-reduction reactions as 

FeCcN6"";=^FeCaN6"' + e 

by means of a suitable electrometric method. 

DEVELOPMENT OF METHOD 

Accurate j)otentiometric studies on bio^ogi^'al systems are difficult 
for a number of reasons, but the most outstanding objections to 
current rncthods are the inability to follow continuously any potential 
changes originating within the system being studied, and the in- 
ability to follow such changes without drawing curi'cnt from the 
system. The first objection means that a series of observations 
must be made, and the second objection demands that these observa- 
tions must not be too close together. The second objection also 
prevents th^' accurate measurement of potential changes even though 
they bo relative, because the withdrawal of current from the source 
results in polarization and a disturbance of the capacity factor. 

It is one of the objects of this paper to describe an equipment 
which overcomes these diOicultios. The apparatus permits the 
continuous observation of potential changes in a biological system 
without the withdrawal of current from the system. The possibility 
of such an equipment depends upon the modern three-electrode 
vacuum tube of the present day radio receiving set. 

The use of the three-electrode vacuum valve in fields of endeavor 
other than the science of radio is not new. H5ber (3), in 1919, had 
applied the tliroe-electrode tube in his studies on the amplification 
of the action current of muscle. Daly and Shellshear (4), in 1920, 
employed the vacuum tube to amplify the movements of a rtnsg; 
galvanometer in olectro-cardiographic work. Forbes and Thacher 
(5) utilized the three-electrode tube to amplify the action currents 
of the frog sciatic. Gasser and Newcomer (6), in 1921, made use of 
the same principle in studies of the phrenic nerve. In 1922 Gasser 
and Erlanger (7) again applied the vaccuum tube in conjunction with 
a Braun tube for studies on nerve action currents. The chemists, 
as well as the physiologists, have had recourse to the advantages 
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offered by the three-electrode vacuum tube. In 1921 Noyes (8) 
described its use in measurements of the potential in an electrolytic 
cell for the deposition of iron. Goode (9), in 1922, and again in 1925, 
discussed the use of the tube in the construction of a (continuous 
reading electrometric titration equipment. Calhano and Cushing 
(10), iu 1923, used a vacuum tube circuit for the accurate titration of 
dilute salt solutions with silver nitrate. For a somewhat similar 
purpose Treadwell (11) employed a vacuum tube in 1925. 

In all the above-mentioned work the three-electrode vacuum tube 
proved useful for one or more of the following reasons: Its ability 
to detect minute fluctuations in potentials, its ability to amplify 
such (»hanges, and its 
ability to act in a prop- 
erly constructed circuit 
without drawing cur- 
rent from the source 
under investigation . 

Before giving a doscTip- 
tion of the equipment 
used in studies of elec- 
tron equilibria in bio- 
logical systems, a brief 
description of the 
manner of action of 
the three-elec trode 
vacuum tube will be 
given. For a complete 
discussion the reader is 
referred to the text of 



H. J. Van Der Bijl (12). 

When the filament F 
(Fig. 1) is heated by a 
current from battery A, 


Fig 1 -A*6-volt storage battery; B* plate dreuit battery (volt- 
age value dependent upon the tube and its use); C»gnd circuit 
battery (\oltaKe value dependent upon tube and its use); 
ment oX tube; G»grid of tube; P*>plate of tube; FOOngiid 
circuit; PB= plate circuit 

Input refer*; to connections leading to the source of potential being 


there occurs an emis- it^easured; output ref^s to oonnectiom. leading to reoordmg device. 


sion of electrons, some of which are drawn to the plate P by 


the positive charge imposed on plate P by the battery B. The 
current in the plate circuit is proportional to the number of 
electrons drawn to the plate and, hence, proportional to Ihe positive 
charge imposed by B. A grid, G, is placed between the filament F 
and the plate P. Assuming a constant rate of electron emission from 
the filament F by virtue of a constant current from A, and assuming 
a constant positive charge on plate P, it follows that any vaiiation 
in charge imposed on the grid G will result in an alteration in the 
number of electrons passing from the filament to the plate, i.e., an 
idtm^ation in the plate cheuit. For example, when the grid G is 
positively charged, the removal of electrons from the filament is 
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facilitated, and the current in the plate circuit is increased; but 
when the grid is negatively charged, electrons are repelled back to 
the filament, a smaller number of electrons reach the plate, and the 
plate current is consequently decreased. In other words, under the 
conditions of constant filament temperature and constant B battery 
voltage the current flowing in the plate circuit is a function of the 
current in the grid circuit. * . 

If it is desired to use the tube in such a way that no current will 
be drawn from the source the potential of which is being measured, 
certain other considerations are of importance. When the grid 
becomes positive, there is an attraction of electrons to the grid and 
a current is set up in the gi*id circuit, for the resistance of grid circuit 
is no longer infinite. If, however, the source of potential causing 
fluctuations in the grid potential is superimposed upon a constant 
negative potential furnished by battery C, and large enough to keep 
the grid negative \inder all circumstances, the resistance of the grid 
or input circuit will remain infinite and no current will flow. Under 
these conditions the current in the plate circuit is a function of a 
variable grid potential, which always remains negative to the filament. 
This is a circumstance of the greatest importance for the measure- 
ment of potentials in biological systems, for it meets the requirement 
of measuring potential variations mthout the withdrawal oj currents 
from the systerns oJ s^mall capacity under investigation. 

Utilizing the principles so far discussed, a two-tube circuit' has been 
devised for the continuous measurement of the voltage changes taking 
place in spontaneously and rhythmically contracting tissue. The 
entire arrangement of the equipment is shown diagramniatically 
in Figure 2. For piu*poses of detail the vacuum-tube circuit is shown 
on a much larger scale than are the portions of the diagram relating 
to the potentiometer and the apparatus for supporting and recording 
the contractions of the tissue. 

The various electrical connections are obvious from the diagram 
in Figure 2, but a few remarks concerning the choice of parts may be 
of interest. A single- tube equipment was used in the early part of 
the investigation, but the two-tube apparatus proved to have a 
greater range of utility. An equipment may be designed to use 
almost any type of tube, but in the set here described, storage-battery 
tubes were used, because a storage battery, preferably the lead type, 
of large capacity, about 150 ampere hours, supplies a more constant 
current to the tube filaments than is possible with tubes operated by 
dry cells. The first stage is supplied with UX 240 tube, because 
of its high amplification, while the second stage is equipped with 
a UV 201A. The plate or output circuit of the UX 240 tube feeds 

1 We express our uppreciation to Dr. L. H. Adams, of the Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, for helpful suggestions in planning the two-tube arrangement. 
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into the grid circuit of the UV 201A tube through a variable meg 
ohm resistance connected in series with a 22.5-volt C battery, the 
variable resistance acting as one of the controls for adjustment to 
maximum sensitivity. The millivoltmeter in the plate rircuit of 



the UV 201 A tube is shunted by a 3,000-ohra variable resistance which 
acts as the itecond control for adjustment of maximum sensitivity. 

By proper manipulation of the variable shunt resistance, R,, and 
the two single-pole double-throw switches 1 and 2, it is possible to 
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adjust the apparatus without damage to the milliv^oltmeter. With 
switches 1 and 2 in the “down'' position and all the resistance in 
Ra cut out, the filament current is turned on. Switch 2 is now thrown 
to the “up" position and the desired zero point of the millivoltmeter 
adjusted by moans of R2 and R3. Then switch 1 is thrown to the ‘'up" 
position and the adjustment of R2 and R3 repeated, the sensitivity 
being greater the larger the amount of resistance used in the shunt Ra. 
The best results have been obtained with a filament voltage of 5.4, 
B battery voltage of 90, and C battery voltage of 22.5. 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS CONCERNING THE APPLICATION OF THE 
METHOD TO BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

From the preceding discussion it is evident that functional changes 
in biological systems should be reflected by corresponding changes in 
potential. F urtherniore, the selection of rhythmically contracting iso- 
lated smooth muscle for testing out the reliability of our new method 
has been exceptionally fortunate for the reason that the functional 
change is not complicated by the use of an external stimulus, as 
would be necessary, for instance, in work on isolated striated mtscle. 
Moreover, the contraction of such smooth muscle as the guinea pig 
uterus is slow enough to permit a proper correlation of the contrac- 
tion cur\e with the potential curve. 

In order to determine the potential oi the tissue it is of course 
essential to insert the electrode directly into the tissue. By the use 
of a careful technique the thin platinum wure electrode can be inserted 
with the least amount of injury. In fact the technique can be so 
refined that it should be perfectly feasible to use the method in con- 
junction wuth the microtechnique of Chambers for the study of the 
potential of single cells (ameba, nitella, etc.). 

The arrangement for the study of the movements of the isolated 
virgin guinea pig uterus and segments of the rabbit intestine was 
essentially the same as that in the previous work (2). The platinum 
electrode consisted of a 32-gauge wire 5 cm. long. This wire was 
carefully coated with Bakelite with the exception of 1 mm. at one 
end (a) and 5 mm. on the other end {b). The Bakelite formed beads, 
and these made it possible to tie securely the uncoated end (a) of 
the electrode into the upper lumen of the organ by means of a strong 
silk ligature. End (6) of the platinum electrode was then connected 
by means of a very thin and very flexible gold wire to a small piece of 
modeling clay which was located 5 cm. from the fulcrum of a light 
heart lever. The end of the gold wire w^as firmly connected with the 
copper lead to the potentiometer. (Fig. 2.) Special care was taken 
to have a sufficient length of gold wire between point of attachment 
and copper lead so as not to interfere in the least with the movement 
of the lever. The lower end of the muscle preparation was securely 
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closed by a silk ligature and ti6d to the lower end of the glass tube 
through which oxygen was driven through the salt solution in which 
the muscle was suspended. A layer of liquid petrolatum, 1 cm. in 
thickness, was placed on top of the salt solution in order to prevent 
contact of the uncoated gold wire with the saline. The position of 
the nwjscle preparation in the bath was such as to insure complete 
immersion of the muscle in the saline bath at all times. The muscle 
lever was properly balanced and only sufficient weight was put on the 
muscle to take up the slack in the metallic ajid silk leads to the 
points of attachment. 

The same arrangement was used for the experiments with isolated 
ventricular strips of the turtle’s heart. The composition of the frog 
Ringer solution was as follows: NaCl, 0.6%; KCl, 0.0075%; Cat/l^ 
(anhydrous), 0.1%; NaHCX),, 0.1%. 

In the experiments with the turtle’s heart in 9iiu the platinum 
electrode w'aa carefully tied into the apex and connected with the 
heart lever in the usual manner. One end of the agar bridge dipped 
.into a cavity adjoinuig the heart, which was filled with frog Ringer 
solution. 

A writing point of flexible photographic film was used in order to 
reduce the friction on the smoked kymograph paper to a minimum. 

The voltage chaises were read oSl by one person, and simul- 
taneously recorded on the museie curve by a second person and 
entered in the notebook by a third one. With this scheme the error 
eoinmitted in the correlation of potential curve and muscle curve 
w as very small indeed. But it is obvious that continuous automatic 
registration of the potential carve is very desirable, in fact, essential 
for work with rapidly contracting oigans. Preliminary experiments 
have shown that this is quite feasible and we shall report on this 
phase of the development of the method in a subsequent paper. 

DISCUSSION OP PKBLIMINARY REHl'liTS 

Figure 3 shows a small section of a tracing of the rhythmic con- 
tractions (pendulum movements) of s duodenal segment of the rabbit. 
The lower line indicates time in seconds, up stroke indicates con- 
traction of the muscle, and the figures represent millivolls. It was 
impossible to follow with the present technique more than the 
rough outline of the potential changes, but the high voltage value 
always was reached toward the end of relaxation and the low voltage 
at about the height of contraction. Attention is called to the 
great regularity of the potential changes coinciding with these 
rhythmic contractions, the maximum and minimum value differing 
only by 9 millivolts. 

Figure 5 illustrates similar results obtained with a slowly contract- 
ing uterus. The lower line indicates time in seconds, the middle 
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line <imc signals of the potential readings, and the figures on the 
niiisclc curve, again millivolts. The relation between muscle curve 
and potential curve is still better brought out by Figure 4. Both 
figures show clearly the relation between spontaneous rhythmic 
contractions and potential changes. There can be no doubt that 
the two phenomena are fundamentally related. It appears thai; 
contraction seU in within a short time after the potential begins to fall and 
the voltage reaches its minimum value at the height of contraction, Then^ 
as the muscle relaxes ^ the voltage is gradually built up again; and this 
process repeats itself with each contraction. 

Figure 6 represents one of the tracings obtained with the ventricular 
strip of tlic turtle’s heart. Time is given in seconds. Here again 
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Fig. 3.— Rabbit duodenal segment 


the same correlation is found between contraction and potential 
change. 

Figure 7 illustrates a tracing of the turtle heart in situ. Time is 
in seconds. Up stroke represents contraction. During diastole 
the voltage is without exception 841 millivolts, and during systole 
838 — a difference of 3 millivolts. During the period indicated by the 
two arrows the vagus was stimulated by an induction current, with 
the result that the heart stopped contracting and the voltage in- 
creased by 0 millivolts (841 to 847). Twenty-four seconds after 
the vagus stunulation was stopped, the heart began to contract 
again and the same loss in voltage accompanying each contraction 
was again noted.® 

* It appears that the method may furnish an explanation of the electrochemical cause of the electro- 
cardiogram. 
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Fig. 4 . — Relation between muscle curre ami potential curve 
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Essentially the same situation was met in experiments in which 
the isolated gastrocnemius of the frog was stimulated through the 
sciatic nerve by a galvanic current. Here also contraction was 
accompanied by a loss of a few millivolts and relaxation by a 
return to the previous voltage. 

Figure 8 illustrates an experiment designed to show the effect of 
changes in load on the potential. Time --30 seconds. In this par- 
ticular experiment a guinea pig uterus was put under a load of 3 
grams, which is far in excess of the weight that the muscle could 
possibly lift. The voltage range fluctuated considerably without 
producing any contractions. At the time indicated by the arrow 
the muscle was released from the 3-gram weight, with the result 
that it immediately contracted and the voltage fell gradually from 
660 with load to 365 millivolts after the load had been removed. 

A similar experiment with the duodenal segment of the rabbit is 
illustrated by Figure 9. Time = 30 seconds. As far as the spon- 
taneous contractions are concerned, the maximum voltage was always 
reached with relaxation, and the low voltage at the height of con- 
traction, as in the experiment illustrated by Figure 3. The ini])oi*tant 
new point, however, is the relation of the load to the voltage level. 
It is obvious that the voltage level of the sporitaneoufi contractions 
decr^eases with a decrease in load and increases with an increase in 
load. This appears to be a fact of fundamental importance and is 
probably explained by the following line of reasoning. The work 
done by the muscle in lifting the weight during the spontaneous con- 
tractions is proportional to the weight if the contraction (distance) 
is of the same magnitude. In our experiment this is roughly true 
with the 1.5-gram, 1-gram, and 0.5-gram load. Now, there must be 
some relation between the chemical energy expended and the mechan- 
ical vork performed by the muscle and an increase in work can be 
obtained only by an increased consumption of chemical energy. This 
latter, as we have seen, is — 

Chemical energy = chemical potential X equivalent weight. 

Now the potential change occurs immediately after reducing the 
load or increasing it. An increased chemical potential immediately 
establishes conditions for increased mechanical work, for the poten- 
tial is the driving force of chemical reactions. We are not in a posi- 
tion to give any information as to the changes occurring in the other 
work factor — the capacity. But very probably the chemical capacity 
(equivalent weight), being represented by the chemical constituents 
of the muscle, is not likely to be subject to such sudden alterations. 
We shall return to the discussion of this subject in a future communi- 
cation; bul' we should like again to draw attention to Figure 8. 




-Guinea pig uterus. Spontaneous contractions and potential changes 





Figs. 6 and 7 —Upper graph is tracing obtained witn ventricuiar strip of turtle s heart , lower shows tracing of the turtle heart in situ 




-Guinea pig uterus. Effect of taking off 3-g. load 




Fig. 9 —Tracing of rabbit duodenal segment Effect o^ variation ot loading 
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The uterus under an excessive load shows potentials which are very 
high indeed, although the muscle is not showing any appreciable 
spontaneous contractions. What is the explanation of this large 
increase in voltage resulting from heavy loading? The muscle does 
no external work, but nevertheless it must expend a large amount of 
energy Jn maintaining the weight at a given height. It appears that 
this demand for additional energy is met by the large increase in 
.potential, or, to put it in other words, the “driving force’’ of the 
chemical reactions of the muscle tissue is increased. 

The results which have been reviewed indicate that our new method 
reveals with great constancy a relation between potential change 
and functional change of a great variety of different living structures. 
We emphasize again that the arrangement does not involve with- 
drawal of current from the tissue, and, what is equally important, 
the observations made on the spontaneously contracting musch^s arc 
not complicated by the application of an external stimulus. For 
these reasons we believe that, due to fortuitous circumstances, we 
have selected the ideal conditions for testing out the reliability of 
the method for the study of biological problems. The relatively f(*w 
experiments described throw a new light on muscular contraction, 
tonus, and physiological rhythm, and electrochemical studies of this 
sort will assist in the solution of many biologic puzzles. 

We have refrained from interpreting the observed potential 
changes as changes in oxidation-reduction potential. Our equip- 
ment, consisting essentially of the set-up, voltmeter— platinum 
electrode — unknown potential — saline- - agar bridge — calomel elec- 
trode — voltmeter, can be used to great advantage by the physical 
chemist for the detemiination of oxidation-reduction potentials of 
nonliving systems. Applied to biological systems, however, the 
method may or may not indicate oxidation-reduction potential pure 
and simple. The reasons for the justification of this standpoint will 
be discussed in the next paper. We feel justified, however, in using 
the method for the study of electrical potential irrespective of any 
given type of chemical potential which may be involved. In fact, we 
have been bold enough to use the title “electron equilibria,” because 
acid-base equUibrium^ oxidation-r eduction equilibrium^ etc., all involve 
electron equilibria and are therefore interrelated.^ It seems, therefore, 
far better to begin work of this nature from the broadest aspect pos- 
sible and to proceed then to a more detailed analysis. 

It is obvious that the method has opened up a vast field of research 
in the fundamental medical sciences and in biology in general. 

* We call attention to the fact that considerable confusion exists in this matter even in the recent literature 
on physical chemistry. This is due to a lacir of proper perspective and the use of improper definitions. 
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NUMMARY 

1. The need for a method for continuously faHowing the electrical 
potential differences in biological systems is discussed. 

2. The three-electrode racuum tube is briefly described and shown 
to fulfill the requirements of making possible the measurement of 
potential changes without the withdrawal of current from the 
biological system. 

3. A two-tube equipment is briefly described and all electrical 
connections are shown diagrammatically. 

4. The basic principles for the applications of the method in 
biological studies are discussed. 

5. Preliminary experiments with spontaneously and rhythmically 
contracting isolated smooth muscle, heart muscle, and electrically 
stimulated skeletal muscle indicate that contraction is accompanied 
by a decrease, and relaxation by an increase, in electrical potential. 
Rhythmic contractions are correlated with rhythmic potential 
changes and furnish a new interpretation of physiological rhythm 
and muscular contraction. 

6. The method is suitable for the genei^l study of the relation 
between function and electrochemical changes in living cells. 
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INFANT MORTALITY FROM DIFFERENT CAUSES AND AT 
DIFFERENT AGES IN NINE CITIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES « 

By Selwyn D. Collins, Associate Statistician^ United States Public Heukh 

Service 

Infant mortality and its causes continue to occupy an important 
place in public health discussions. In the birth regkteatioiii area of 

• Some of the data included in this paper wore originally prepared for and presented by a Public Health 
Service representative to the Office International d'HygiSne pubiique. 
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the United States infant mortality (deaths of infants under one year 
of age per 1,000 live births) has decreased from 100 in 1915 (the 
year the birth registration area was organized) to 71 in 1924. 
This is the remarkable decrease of 29 per cent. The death rate 
under 1 year of age per 1,000 persons decreased about 32 per cent 
from 1901 to 1920 in the United States.^ 

Infant mortality in the State of Massachusetts decreased from 
170 in 1875 to 68 in 1924, a decline of 60 per cent in the lialf century. 

Similar decreases could be cited for England, New Zealand, and 
almost any other important country of the world. 

In recent' years, however, there is a tendency toward a slackening 
of the decline. The rate for the birth registration area of the United 
States for the years 1925 and 1926 actually showed slight increases 
over 1924, the 1926 rate being slightly higher than tlie 1925. Such 
a tendency is inevitable as the rate approaches a moie or less irre- 
ducible minimum — at least irreducible without new metliods of 
attack upon the problem of infant mortality. Inasmuch as there is 
a tendency toward a slackening of the rate of decline, it behooves 
public-health workers to analyze the infant mortality more carefully. 
Two refinements suggest themselves in this matter: We may look 
more carefully into (a) the ages at which infants die and (b) the 
causes of death. 

In considering the age group under 1 yeai* as a whole, it may 
seem that the data have been sufficiently refined with respect to age. 
However, during the course of the first year a l>aby about trebles 
his weight and increases considerably in heiglit. The actual in- 
creases in weight and in height from birth to 1 year of age are as 
great as in the period of rajnd growUi just before puberty, and the 
relative or percentage increase in these measurements is far greater 
during the first year of life than at any other period. Tlu^ first 
year is, then, a very long one as judged by the baby’s development 
and changes in his life during the period. Looking at the matter 
from this viewpoint, infant mortality becomes a very crude measure 
of what happens to the infant — as crude, comparatively, as the 
death rate at all ages combined whicli we have called the crude 
rate in contrast to the ‘^adjusted'’ rate w’^hich takes account of 
differences in the age distribution of the peoples whose death rates 
are to be compared. , 

When all causes of death arc considered as a w hole, wt are con- 
sidering deaths from diarrhea and enteritis, measles, tuberculosis, 
etc., which causes appear to be associated with the baby’s postnatal 
existence, together with deaths from premature birth, congenital 
malformations, etc.,. which appear to be more closely related to the 

» Britten, R. H.: Some Tendencies Indicated by the Nel^ Life Tables. I’ub Health Kep , \oI 39, 
No. 15, Apr. 11, 1924. (Reprint No. 912.) 
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prenatal period of the baby's life then to anything which takes 
place after its birth. 

What, then, is happening to the death rate of infants under 1 
week of age, I week to 1 month of age, and I month to 1 year; and 
what is happening to the death rate from premature births, con- 
genital malformation, etc., as compared with the death rate from 
diarrhea and enteritis and infectious diseases? 

TREND IN INFANT MORTALITY 

In Figure 1 infant mortality rates for Massachusetts, New Zealand, 
and the United States registration area “ have been plotted on a semi- 
logarithmic chart to indicate the trend. On such a chart an equal 
distance \ crtically I'epresents an equal relative or percentage change 
in the rate, and the slope of the line, therefore, indicates the propor- 
tional change in the rate. The top continuous line in Figure 1 repre- 
sents the total infant mortality under 1 year of age in Massachusetts 
from 1870 to 1026. The dotted line at the top shows the same rate 
for the whole United States birth registration area since its organiza- 
tion in 1915. The two rates are very nearly the same, and the 
MassacJiusetts data may be assumed to represent fairly well the 
trend in the United States. The New Zealand total infant mortality 
rate is much less than that in Massachusetts or in tlic United States 
birth registration area and has been less during the past 50 years; 
but the general trends of the New Zealand and the Massachusetts 
curves are roughly parallel, indicating that tlie percentage decrease 
in the infaixt mortality has been about the same in the two countries. 

At the bottom of -the graph is a line representing the mortality 
under 1 month of age in New Zealand. This rate is about the same 
today as it was 50 years ago. Similar data are not available in the 
earlier Massachusetts reports; but since 1916, when such data became 
available for the United States birth registration area, the decline 
has been much less than that in the total infant mortality rate. If 
deaths under 1 week are considered, the decline has been still less, and 
deaths under 1 day do not seem to have declined at all. 

Another lino for New Zealand in Figure 1 represents deaths due to 
causes associated with early infancy. Those deaths nearly all occur 
under 1 month of age, but the two groups are not identical. The 
trend, however, is the same — there has been little or no change in the 
rate for these causes in the past 50 years. 

The death rate for causes associated with early infancy is shown for 
Massachusetts from 1901 to 1926. Although there has been some 

> Data arc from tbe following souices 
Massachusetts-Annual State Reports on Vital Statistics 

United States registration area— Annual Reports on Birth Statistics for tbe United Stated 
New Zealand— A New Zealand Study in Infant Mortality By R. R. Neale. Jottt. AtneE StatlsUcal 
Assn, Sept , 1925. 
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decrease in deaths from these causes, the decline is much less than in 
the total infant mortality. 

Pirquet ^ has shown that in England and Wales the death rate 
during the first month of life had decreased very little; all the decrease 
in infant mortality has been in the ages over 1 month of age. Dublin *• 
lias pointed out that while infant mortality after the first month of 
life has decreased a great deal in the past 20 years the mortality of the 
first month of life has remained nearly the same throughout that 
period. 

Woodbury lias shown that in the birth registration area of the 
United vStates infant mortality from malformations increased 10 per 
cent and from injury at birth increased 23 per cent from 1915 to 
1921, although during the same period infant mortality from all 
causes decreased 21 per cent, diarrhea and enteritis decreased 34 per 
cent, respiratory diseases decreased 32 per cent, and in general other 
diseases important in the later months of the first year of life decreased 
considerably. 

It appears, then, that infant mortality, as a whole, has been decreas- 
ing, but the mortality of early infancy has long been at a standstill, 
apparently unaffected by measures that have been taken to reduce 
infant mortality, 

INFANT MORTALITY IN DIFFERENT CITIES 

In different cities of the United States the infant mortality rate 
varies considerably even when cities of approximately the same 
size are compared. The question arises as to which causes of death 
are chiefly responsible for the difference. Is the variation chiefly 
in the early deaths which are presumably tied up with prenantal 
conditions or is it in the later months of infancy when postnatal 
conditions presumably have more influence on mortality? 

The nine cities for which the data are given are all witliin the 
class of 100,000 to 600,000 population and range from the lowest to 
the highest in this country in infant mortality rates. These nine 
cities vere selected solely on the basis of the size of the total infant 
mortality rate. 

The infant mortality rate for Pittsburgh applies to the white popu- 
lation only; in the other cities the rate is for the total population. 
Pittsburgh is the only one of these cities with any large number of 
negroes. 


» Pirquet, (\ The Decrease of the Death Rate Except among the Ne\^born. Monthly Epidemiological 
Repoit of the Health Scttiou of the League of Nations, Sept, l^j, 1W6, p iiW. 

< On Pre%ent)ng Deaths in Early Infancy Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insuranoe Co , Vol. 
lU, No. 10 (Dot., 1022). 

» Woodbury, R. M.* Decline m Infant Mortality m the United States Biith Registration Area, 1915-1921. 
Amer. Jour of Public Health, May, 1928. 
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Table 1. — Populaiionsj infaiU mortality rates, and birth rates in nine selected 
cities of the United States 


City 

Popula- 
tion, 
census of 
1920 

Numlw 
of births, 
1922-1924 

Infant 
mortality 
rate per 
1,000 live 
births, 
1922-1924 

Number 
of mar- 
ried wo- 
men 
15-54 
years of 
age, 1920 

Number 
of births, 
1920 

Birth 
rate per 
1,000 
married 
women 
15-54 
years of 
age. 
1920 

Birth 
rate per 
1,000 
toted 
popula- 
tion, 
1920 

Seattle, Wash 

315,312 

16,032 

48.5 

62,978 

6,166 

97.9 

19.6 

Minneapolis, Minn 

380,082 

29,012 

53.8 

70,226 

9, 182 

130.7 

24.1 

Portland, Oreg 

268,288 

15,436 

54.2 

61,667 

.\202 

100.7 

20.1 

San Francisco, Calif 

606,676 

26,366 

56.6 

90,958 

9,034 

99.3 

17.8 

Akron, Ohio i 

208,436 

14,015 

65.6 

39,798 

5, 395 

135.6 

26.9 

Rochester, N. Y 

296, 760 

19,646 

68.3 

54, 434 

6,716 

123.4 

22.7 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

1 688,343 

*42,222 

*90.5 

* 94, 970 

* 13, 912 

* 140. 5 

*25.3 

New Bedford, Mass 

121, 217 

9,809 


21, 777 

3,507 

161.0 

2«.9 

Fall River, Mass 

120,485 

10, 772 

103.8 

19,403 

3, 537 

182.3 

29.4 


1 Includes 38,082 colored persons. Rates for Pittsburgh are for white only. For all the other cities the 
rate is for the total population, since none of the cities includes any large numl>er of colored. Deaths for 
1922 in these cities were not given by cause, age, and color. 

* White only. 

It is fully realized that these cities are not comparable. Pittsburgh 
is a '^steeP^ town, with a population composed of many races; Fall 
River is a ^Hoxtile^^ town; Minneapolis a flour-milling center of the 
agricultural Northwest. Again, these cities differ climatically. San 
Francisco is cooler in summer and probably warmer in winter than 
most of the other cities. 

But no matter how different the conditions in these nine cities may 
be, it would seem legitimate to compare infant mortality at different 
ages and from difl’erent causes to see if the rates in these different 
subgroups run along wuth the total rates or whether the differences 
between the cities show up only in certain age periods and for certain 
causes of infant mortality. In Table 2 and Figure 2 a comparison 
of the rates in the nine cities is made for all ages and for the three age 
periods, under 1 week, 1 week to 1 month, and 1 month to 1 year. 


Table 2. — Infant mortality from all causes at different age periods of the first year 
of life in nine selected cities of the United States, 1922-19^4 




Under 1 

1 week to 

1 month to 

City 

All ages 

week 

1 month 

] year 


INFANT IIORTAUTY BATE PEE J,000 LIVE BIHTHS 


Seattle, Wash - 

«48. 46 

1 

24.33 

5.36 

18.77 

Minneapolis, Mixm - 

63. 81 

26.95 

8.03 

18.82 

Portland, Oreg 

54. 16 

29.00 

6.74 

18.33 

San Francisco^ Calif. - - 

56.63 

24.43 

7.59 

24.62 

Akron, Ohio*!.. 

66. 57 

26.83 

8.78 

29.07 

Rochester, N. Y _ . _ 

68.26 

30.34 

9.08 

28.86 

Pittsburgh, Pa _ 

90.50 

30.77 

11.82 

47.91 

New Bedford, Mass 

1 96.54 

30.48 

! 11.72 

54.34 

RlvArj MAOR _ 

103. 79 

32.58 

8.54 

82.66 
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Table 2. — Infant mortality from all causes at different age periods ^ the first year 
of life in nine selected cities of the United States j 1922-1924 — Continued 



All ages 

Under 1 

1 week to 

1 month to 

City 

week 

1 month 

1 year 


RATIO or THE BATE IN EACH CITT TO TBE BATE FOB SEATTLE (SEATTLE RATE «100) 


Wash i 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Minneapolis, Minn 

111 

111 

150 

100 

PortlfiTid, Oreg - 

112 

120 

126 

08 

Sun Fr.inplsco, (’alif ’ 

117 

100 

142 

131 

Akron, Ohio . 

lU 

110 

104 

160 

lloPhcster, N. Y 

141 

125 

160 

154 

PitUburgh, Pa - — ' 

187 

12G 

321 

255 

New Bedford, Mass 

190 

125 

210 

200 

Fall Kiver, Mass 

214 

134 

150 

834 


NUMBER or DEATHS 

Seattle, Wash 

777 

800 

86 

301 

Minneapolis, Minn 

1,S61 

830 

782 

283 

646 

Portland, Orog 

449 

104 

288 

Han FrariciRco, Calif 

1,493 

010 

044 


640 

Akron, Ohio. 

376 

123 

420 

Rochester, N. Y- 

1.341 

506 

178 

667 

Pittsburg, Pa 

3,821 

047 

1,290 

200 

499 

2,023 
* 633 

Now Bedford, M ass 

115 

River, Mass 

1,118 

351 

92 

675 




The rates in all cases are per 1,000 live births without any reduction 
to an annual basis. The annual death rate under 1 week would 
really be about fifty-two times the rates given here, or something like 
1,500 per 1,000; in other words, if deaths continued at the rate they 
occur during the first week of life all the infants would die before they 
reached their first birthday. However, we are interested only in a 
comparison as between the cities, and as long as we compare rates for 
the same age period the different cities may be compared without 
reducing the rates to an annual basis. 

In the top section of the graph the actual rates arc shown; in the 
lower section they have been put on an index basis by dividing the 
rate for each city by the rate for Seattle, the city of this group having 
the lowest total infant mortality rate during the three years 1922- 
1924. In the age group under 1 week there is relatively little differ- 
ence in the rates in the nine cities, the highest rate being only 34 per 
cent greater than the rate for Seattle. The age group 1 week to 1 
month varies somewhat more; and when we turn to the age group from 
1 month to 1 year of age there is a great deal more variation. In this 
latter age group the rate for Fall Kiver is 234 per cent higher than the 
rate for Seattle, the rate for Pittsburgh is 165 per cent higher, and the 
rate for New Bedford is 190 per cent higher than the Seattle rate. 
Nearly all of the large differences in the infant mortality rates of 
these cities are in the rates over 1 month of age; the rates under 1 
week are relatively constant. The geographical position, climatic 
conditions, racial stock, industrial conditions, and many other 
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important factors are widely different for these nine cities, and yet 
the infant mortality under 1 mouth of age remains relatively constant. 

No doubt the activities for the conservation of infant lives by 
health agencies in these various cities are widely different, yet the 


INFANT MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 
FOR CERTAIN AGE PERIODS OF THE FIRST YEAR OF LIFE 
IN 9 CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 1 9Z2- 1924. 
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death rates under 1 week of age arc not at great variance. Evidently 
such measures as are at present taken to save infant lives have had 
little effect on deaths under 1 week of age. 
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Table 3. — Infant mortality from certain causes at all ages under 1 year in nine 
seleded cities of the United States, 

[NTumbers following causes refer to International List of the Causes of Sickness and Death, 1920] 



Beattie, Wash 

1.31 

0 60 

0. 81 

5.30 

1.93 

1.00 

2.56 

6.24 

1.68 

16.78 

3.93 

1.81 

Minneapolis, Minn 

1.79 

1.07 

.69 

7.55 

.62 

.76 

2.56 

5.89 

1.66 

17.82 

4. 76 

2.10 

Portland, Oicg 

1.62 

.65 

.39 

6.03 

.97 

.52 

2.53 

6.22 

2.07 

16.62 

6.22 

2.85 

San Francisco, Calif 

1.86 

.64 

1.33 

10.20 

.64 

1.21 

4.74 

5.54 

.76 

16.27 

4.67 

2.81 

Akron, Ohio 

2 64 

.57 

.64 

10.35 

1.21 

.50 

6.21 

5.78 

2.21 

20.83 

3.92 

1.78 

Rochester, N. Y 

2.80 

.56 

..56 

9.06 

41 

.81 

11.91 

7.28 

.81 

19.14 

7.69 

2.65 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

New Bedfbrd, Mass 

4 05 

.83 

1.11 

16.98 

1.37 

1.78 

17.22 

9.14 

2.34 

10.80 

6.92 

2.77 

4. 49 

.41 

1.33 

21.82 

.61 ! 

1.12 

18.04 

7. 76 

2. 66 

16.82 

6. 42 

6.22 

Fall River, Mass 

G 41 

.84 

1.11 

18.67 

1.02 

.66 

27.48 

7.43 

2. 51 

18.38 

8.36 

2.04 


RATIO OF THE RATE IN EACH CITY TO THE RATE FOR SEATTLE (SEATTLE RATE » 160) ' 


Seattle, Wash 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Minneapolis, Minn.,., 

137 

214 

86 

142 

27 

76 

JOO 

94 

92 

113 

121 : 

116 

Portlanu, Oreg 

124 

130 

48 

114 

50 

52 

99 

100 

123 

112 

158 

157 

San Francisco, Calif. 

142 , 

128 

164 

192 

33 

121 

185 

89 

45 

103 

119 

156 

Akron, Ohio 

202 

114 

79 

195 

63 

50 

243 

93 

132 

132 

100 

98 

Rochester, N. Y 

214 

112 

69 

171 

21 

81 

466 

117 

48 

121 

196 

141 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

• :i00 

166 

137 

320 

71 

178 

673 

140 

13^ 

125 

151 

153 

New Bedford, Ma.ss 

Full River, Mass 

343 

82 

164 

412 

32 

112 

706 

124 

isf 

107 

163 

344 

489 

168 

137 

350 

53 

56 

1,073 

no 

149 

116 

212 

113 


NUMBER or DEATHS 


Seattle, Wash 

Miuneauolls, Minn. 

Portland, Oreg 

San Francisco, Calif 

Akron, Ohio 

Rochester, N. Y 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

New Dedford, Mass. 
Full River, Mass 


21 

8 

13 

85 

31 

16 

41 

100 

27 

253 

63 

20 

52 

31 

20 

219 

15 

22 

74 

171 

45 

517 

138 

61 

25 

10 

6 

93 

15 

8 

39 

06 

32 

272 

96 

44 

49 

17 

35 

269 

17 

32 

125 

146 

20 

429 

123 

74 

37 

8 

9 

145 

17 

7 

87 

81 

31 

292 

55 

25 

55 

' 11 

11 

178 

8 

16 ! 

234 

143 

16 

376 

161 

50 

171 

35 

47 

717 

58 

75 

727 

386 

99 

830 

260 

117 

44 1 

4 

13 

214 

6 

11 

177 

76 

26 

165 

03 

61 

69 

0 

12 

200 

11 

6 

298 

80 

27 

108 

90 

22 


1 Including measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria. 

* Including dysentery, erysipelas, meningococcus meningitis, and tetanus. 


Table 3 and Figure 3 show infant death rates in the nine cities 
from diflerent causes. The upper section shows actual rates and the 
middle section shows indices computed by dividing the rate for each 
city by the rate for Seattle. Diarrhea and enteritis stand out as 
the cause of death, which varies most in the different cities, but the 
infectious diseases of children and the respiratory diseases also 
show considerable variation from city to city. The group of causes 
at the r^ht of the graph, congenital malformations, congenital 
debility, premature birth, injury at birth, and other diseases of 
early infancy, show relatively little variation in the different cities. 
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Indudes measles, scdurlet fever, nvboopmg cough, and diphthena. ** Inclucte dj sentery, erysipelas, me&ingococcus meningitis, and tetanus. 
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Deaths from the causes which vary least in the different cities 
occur largely during the first month of life. Figures 2 and 3 reflect 
the same conditions. 

The great problem of neonatal infant mortality remains before us 
and its fundamental causes appear to be the same throughout the 
civilized world. 

APPENDIX 

Table 4. — Infant mortality from certain causes for certain age periods of the first 
year of life in nine selected cities of the United States, 1922-1924 

[Numbers following causes refer to International List of the Causes of Sickness and Death, 1920] 



Under I’week 














Seattle, Wash 

24. 33 




0.31 

0.06 

0. 31 

0.06 

3.31 

0.69 

13.66 

3.56 

1.50 

Minneapolis, Minn.. 

26.95 

6.03 

0.03 

0.03 

.31 

.03 

.21 

.10 

3.03 

.55 

15.10 

4.31 

1.76 


29.09 




.32 

.06 

.32 


3.05 

1.36 

14.77 

5.70 

2.27 

San Francisco, Calif. 

24. 43 




.38 

.04 

.42 


2.77 

.19 

13. 66 

4.17 

2.20 

Akron, Ohio 

26. 83 

_ 



.21 


.14 

.14 

2,71 

.78 

16.27 

3.64 

1.28 

Rochester, N,Y 

30.34 




.25 


.10 

.25 

4.22 

.20 

15.08 

6.92 

1.78 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

30.77 


.02 


.36 


.17 

.26 

4.76 

.43 

16.58 

5.52 

2.34 

New Bedford, Mass. 

30.48 



. 


.10 



.10 

4.49 

.71 

12. 85 

5.81 

4.89 

Fall River, Mass 

32.58 








4.36 

1.39 

16. 41 

7. 71 

1.76 

1 week to 1 month 














Seattle, Wash 

5,36 


.19 


.62 

.31 

.06 

.44 

.81 

.19 

1.68 

.31 

.25 

MinneaiK)lis, Minn.. 

8 03 

.07 

.38 

.03 

1.14 


.14 

.59 

1.17 

.38 

2. 14 

.31 

.28 






.78 

. 13 

.06 

.26 

.78 

.26 

7. 07 

.52 

. 58 

San Francisco, Calif. 

7.59 

.08 

.11 

.08 

1.29 

.04 

.08 

.6i 

.95 

.30 

2.12 

.38 

.49 

Akron, Ohio 

8.78 

.07 


.07 

1.43 

.21 


.50 

1.07 

.36 

3. 21 

.29 

.50 

Rochester, N.Y 

9.06 

.10 

.10 


1.02 

i 

.31 

1.07 

1.17 

.46 

2.70 

.76 

.66 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

11.82 

.09 

.09 

.05 

1.73 

.07i 

.17 

1.85 

1.94 

.71 

3 39 

.36 

.31 

New Bedford, Mass. 

11.72 


.20 


1.22 

.10 

.51 

1.84 

1.33 

.71 

3. 16 

.61 

1.02 

Fall River, Mass 

8.54 




.93 



1. 95 

.93 

.46 

2. 23 

.40 

.28 

1 month to 1 year 














Seattle, Wash 

18.77 

1. 31 

.31 

.81 

4.37 

1.56 

.62 

2.06 

2. 12 

.81 

.44 

.06 

.00 

Minneapolis, Minn.. 

18.82 

1.69 

.65 

.62 

6.10 

.48 

.41 

1.86 

1.69 

.02 

.59 

.14 

.07 

Portland, Oreg 

18.33 

1.49 

.45 

.39 

4.02 

.78 

.13 

2.27 

2. 40 

.45 

.78! 



San Francisco7 Calif. 

24.62 

1.78 

.53 

1.26 

8.53 

.57 

.72 

4.13 

1.82 

.27 

.49 

.11 

.11 

Akron, Ohio 

29.97 

2.67 

.57 

.57 

8.70 

1.00 

.36 

6.57 

2. 00 

1.07 

1.36 



Rochester, N. Y 

28.86 

2.70 

.46 

.56 

7.70 

.41 

.41 

10.59 

1.88j 

.15 

.70 


.10 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

47. 91 

3.96 

.71 

1.07 

14.90 

1.30 

1. 44 

15.11 

2.44 

1.21 

.83 


.12 

Now Bedfoid, Mass. 

64.34 

4.49 

20 

L33 

20.49 

.51 

.61 

16.11 

1.94! 

1.22 

.82 


.31 

Fall River, Mass 

62.66 

• 

6.41 

.84 

1. 11 

17.64 

1.02 

.66 

25.53 

2.14 

.65 

.74 

.19 



NUMPEB or DEATHS 


Under 1 week 

Seattle, Wash 

Minneapolis, Minn.. 

Portland, Oreg 

San Francisco, Calif . 

Akron, Ohio 

Hoebester, N. Y 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

New Bedford. Mass. 
Pall River. Mass 


390 

782 

449 

644 

376 

596 

1,299 

299 

351 





1 

1 

1 











1 








5 

1 

5 

1 

53 

11 

219 

57 

24 

9 

1 

e 

3 

88 

16 

438 

125 

51 

5 

1 

5 


47 

21 

228 

88 

85 

10 

1 

11 


73 

5 

360 

no 

68 

3 


2 

2 

88 

11 

228 

51 

18 

5 


2 

5 

83 

4 


136 

85 

15 


7 

11 

201 

18 

658 

283 

99 

1 



1 

44 

7 

126 

57 

48 

...J 




47 

15 

166 

83 

19 


( Including measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, and diphtheria, 

* Including dysentery, erysipelas, meningococcus meningitis, and tetanus. 
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Tablib 4. — Infw/d m&rtal'Uy from certain causes for certain age periods of the first 
year of life in nine sdecbcd cities of the United States, Continued 


[MTtwnbott following causes refer to International List of the Causes or Sickness and Death, 1922-19341 


Age period and city 

Afi causes 

Infections diseases of 
children (7-16) 

15 

li 

|i 

o 

i 

•SS' 

1 

fa 

al 

gg 

fig 

j 

Syphilis (38) 

Diarrhea and enteritis 
(113) 

Congenital malfdnna* 
tions (159) 

Congenital debility 

(160) 

Premature birth (161A) 

Injury at birth (161B) 

t.' 

ii 

o 

NVMBEB or DEATHS--COntinued 

1 week to 1 month 














Seattlo, Wash 

84 


3 



5 

1 

7 

13 

3 

27 

5 

4 

Minne^poUs, Minn.. 

233 

2 

11 

1 

33 


4 

17 

34 

11 

62 

9 

8 

Portland, Oreg 

im 

2 

3 


12 

2 

1 

4 

12 

4 

32 

8 

0 

Han Frahoi8co7 Calif. 


2 

3 

2 

34 

1 

2 

16 

25 

8 

56 


IS 

Akron, Ohio 

123 

1 


1 

20 

3 


7 

16 

6 

45 

4 

7 

Rochester, N. Y 

178 

2 

2 


20 


e 

21 

2£ 

9 

5S 

16 

IS 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

499 

4 

4 

2 

7.1 

3 

7 

78 

82 

30 

142 

15 

13 

New Bedford. Mass. 

US 


2 


12 

1 

5 

1« 

U 

7 

31 

fi 

10 

Fall River, Mass . . . 

92 







21 

1C 

6 

24 

6 

s 

1 month to 1 year 














Seattle, Wash 

301 

21 

6 

13 

70 

25 

10 

33 

34 

13 

7 

1 

1 

Minneapolis, Minn.. 

646 

49 

19 

18 

177 

14 

12 

54 

4h 

18 

17 

4 

3 

Pwtlatid, Oreg 

283 

23 


G 

76 

12 

2 


37 

7 

12 



San Francisco, Calif. 

649 

47 

14 

33 

225 

16 

19 

mm 

48 

7 

13 

3 

8 

Akron, Ohio 


30 

s 

8 

122 

14 

.•) 

78 

28 

15 

Ifi 



KoGhester, N. Y 

667 

63 

9 

11 

m 

8 

8 

mm 

37 

3 

16 


2 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

mjtM 

167 

30 

45 

629 

65 

61 



51 

35 

2 

5 

Now Boaford, Maas. 

633 

44 

2 

13 


5 

6 

158 

19 

12| 



S 

Fall River, Mass 

675 

69 

1 

12 

■ 

11 

6 

275 

23 

7 

8 

2 



COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

City held not liable for use of land as garbage dumping ground by 
city scavenger. — (Mississippi Supreme Court, Division B; City of 
Laurel v. Ingram, 114 So. 881; decided December 12, 1927.) An 
action for damages was brought against the city of Laurel on account 
of the use of plaintiff's land as a dumping ground for the garbage of 
the city. The city employed a scavenger to remove and dispose of 
garbage and other refuse matter, including dead animals, from resi- 
dences and business places, as well as the city garbage and refuse 
proper. Fees for the scavenger's services were fixed by the city, 
and were paid by the property owners to the scavenger. Tlie charges 
for the removal of the city garliagc proper wore paid by the city 
itself. The scavenger was to provide hi^ own dumping ground, and 
the city retained no control over him as to how or where he should 
dispose of the garbage. The plaintiff recovered in the lower court 
and the city appealed. The supreme court took the view that the 
city was not liable, basing its decision on the ground that the scavenger 
was an independent contractor. The court said: 

If the city scavenger, iu the present case, was au independent contractor, it is 
wholly immaterial whether appellant, in providing for the disposition of garbage 
and dead animals, was acting in its governmental, or in its private corporate 
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capacity. In either case, there would be no liability on the part of appellant 
for the damage done appellee’s land by the scavenger in the performance of his 
work. The selection of the dumping ground would not be the act of appellant, 
but the act of the scavenger, the independent contractor, for which the latter 
alone would be liable to any person thereby injured. 

We sec no escape under the undisputed facts of this case from holding that 
the city scavenger yvas as much an independent contractor as the sanitary con- 
tractor was in the Shepperd Case. Knowledge on the part of the city authorities 
that the city scavenger was trespassing on appellee’s property did not make the 
appellant liable; nor did the fact that, when appellee made complaint to the 
mayor of what was being done, the latter undertook to stop the practice. The 
mayor could not bind appellant in that manner. He had no right to direct the 
scavenger where to dump the garbage and dead animals. 

Collection of ashes and rubbish held to be a governmental function , — 
(Ohio Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga County; Gorman r. City of Cleve- 
land et ah, 159 N. E. 136; decided May 2, 1927.) The plaintiff 
brought an action against a street railway company and the city of 
Cleveland to recover damages for injuries received while he was a 
passenger on a street car. It appeared that, while the plaintiff was 
attempting to alight from a street car, the car was struck in the rear 
by a city truck used to collect ashes and rubbish from residences and 
business places within the city, and that the plaintiff was injured 
when the sliding door on the street car closed upon his foot. The 
trial court rendered judgment in favor of the city on the ground that 
the collection of ashes and rubbish was a governmental, and not a 
proprietary, function. The court of appeals affirmed the judgment 
of the lov/cr court. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Summer Camps in Pennsylvania. H. M. Freeburn, Public Health NewSy New 
Jersey State Department of Health, vol. 12, No. 5, April, 1927, pp. 1 18-120. 
(Abstract by E. C. Sullivan.) 

This article, which is a part of a paper read before a meeting of the New Jersey 
Sanitary Asboeiation on December 3, 1926, summarizes some of the work done 
by the Pennbylvania Department of Health in the supervision of bummer camps. 
The work of inspecting such camps has rapidly increased; and since many of the 
camps arc occupied by children, every effort is made by the bureau of engineering 
of the State Health Department to have such camps placed in a sanitary and 
healthful condition. 

With the increased use of automobiles, dangerous water supplies and insani- 
tary conditions along roads have become a greater menace than heretofore with 
respect to the possibilities of typhoid fever being contracted at road side stands 
and camps and being carried back to the cities. The problem has been handled 
in Pennsylvania by the establishment of a fully equipped bacteriological labora- 
tory on a motor truck, detailed surveys of such supplies along highways, and the 
placarding with signs stating whether or not the water supplies are safe. Tourist 
camps have been included within the scope of this work. 

The article gives the rules and regulations of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania governing the establishment of camps, defining the word, and outlining 
the necessary requirements for their establishment and maintenance. 
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jBttaulbii Of Idfhtiiig in Schools. Anon. The Medical Officer, No. 986 (vol. 
37, No. 25), June 18, 1927, p. 286. (Abstract by C. L. Pool.) 

lighting Birmingham schools was studied by comparing the illumination 
received on a screen in a given position with the illumination received from 
the whole hemisphere of the sky. The ratio was obtained by referring each 
reading to the illumination from a standard lamp. A coefficient of 0.01 indicates 
that the? light received at a given point is equal to one-hundredth part of the 
light available from the total sky. 

) Readings were made near the middle and at the worst lighted parts of the 
room. Average readings varied from coefficients 0 0014 to 0.02 and worst"' 
readings from 0.00043 to 0.077. Standards were suggested for “good," “fair," 
“poor," and “bad lighting" — i. e., good lighting being indicated by coefficients 
of 0.02 (or above) to 0.007 in the middle of the room, and coefficients of 0 007 
(or above) to 0,003 at the worst lighted points. 

Poisoning by Carbon Monoxide Oas from Heaters, Motors, Etc. C. E. B. 
Waldron. Health BuUeiin, State of Victoria, Australia, No. 10, April-June, 
1927, pp. Sll'-SIQ. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

The author of this paper describes the various means by which carbon monoxide 
is formed, and reiterates the fact that the ordinary gas heater may l>e a i>ro- 
ducer of carbon monoxide under certain conditions. Due to its extremely 
poisonous character, and the fact that it is colorless and odorless, carbon mon- 
oxide is a very subtle i>oison. Every bathroom in which a gas heater is installed, 
the author says, should be etpupped with ample, permanent inlet and outlet 
ventilation, the inlet ventilation by an external wall vent situated just above 
the floor level, and the outlet vent about 1 foot below the celling. The flue of 
the gas heater should be carried through the roof space to the open air and 
cowled BO as to prevent down drafts. Care should be exercised in locating the 
ventilating pipe to insure an up current, and for at least 4 feet the pipe should 
be vertical. In the absence of these precautions the room door and window 
should be left open. 

The insidious onset of the effects of carbon monoxide are described and the 
symptoms pre.scnted in some detail. First-aid measures include the removal 
of the gassed victim and the use of emetics if the person is conscious. The 
administration of artificial respiration and the use of stimulants arc described. 

Report on the Working of the Corporation of Madras Water Analysis Labora- 
tory for 1926. S. V. Ganapati. 02 pages. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Extensive tabulated analytical data arc given. Consumption during the year 
was 15-19 m. g. per day, of which 12.73 m. g. was treated by slow sand filtration, 
the deficiency being made up with raw water from Red Hills Lake, the source 
of supply, which was chlorinated during the period July to December. There 
are 17 filters, 14 of 1 m. g. d. capacity and 3 of 1.33 m. g. d. capacity. Average 
length of filter run was 18 days, efficient length of run as regards rate of filtration 
being 10 days. Production of hjdrogen sulphide in all beds continued to be 
a disconcerting feature, persisting even when chlorinated water was ap])lic*d to 
filters. The water as supplied differed very little from raw water, the quality being 
considerably below all accepted standards Ikankinisation of city supply for 
short jjiioriod when bleach supply failed gave rise to many complaints of objec- 
tionable colored growths due to manganese bacteria Vibrios app(*ared in water 
in July and chlorination was immediately adopted. Chlorination of filtered 
wat» r was rendered ineffective by the hydrogen sulphide present, and point of 
application was shifted to the raw water. Notwithstanding this treatment the 
vibrios persisted in the water supplied to the city. It was found that the vibrios 
were not true V. cholerae. Experiments on double filtration employing bed of 
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coke for primary filtering medium followed by sand filtration at double the 
normal rate were unsuccessful. 

Developing and Protecting Underground Water Supplies. J. G. Montgomery. 
Proceedings Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 1927. pp. 
125-129. (Abstract by W. M. Olson.) 

Discusses protection of underground water supplies with particular reference 
to Texas condition.s. Includes instructions developed by Layne-Texas Company 
to prevent pollution of new wells during construction and to provide initial 
disinfection upon completion. After w’ell has been completed and developed, 
six 2-ounoe capsules of chloride of lime for each 100 gallons of water within the 
pipe should be sent to the boiiom of the well. Well should not be pumped 
again for 48 hours.” 

Discussion of paper by Julian Montgomery presents data concerning supplies 
from the “sheet water” of West Texas. A quotation from Prof. E. W. Steel 
states couservalive methods of protecting wells. 

Detention Periods Required for Coagulation of lake Erie Water at Cleveland. 
W. C\ Lawrence. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purifica- 
tion, 1925. pp. 51-55. (Abstract by R. K. Thompson.) 

Data obtaincfl in study of retention periods required for coagulation at Cleve- 
land plants are pnisented. Definite conclusions can not yet be formed as to 
most satisfactory detention jieriod. While work wa carried out solely for 
purpose of determining proper detention periods required to obtain good filter 
iiiflnent, it has resulted in saving in chemicals used to the extent of $5,500 in nine 
iiioiit hs. 

Report of the Special Master to the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
cause entitled State of Wisconsin et al. v. State of Illinois and Sanitary District 
of Chicago, State of Missouri, et al. 197 pages. (.Abstract by Arthur P. Miller.) 

In Uie cause entitled State of Wisconsin et al. v. State of Illinois and Sanitary 
District of Chicago, State of Missouri, et al., intervening defendants, being No. 7, 
Original October term, 1927, the Oiiiled States Supreme Court appointed os 
special master (Charles E. Hughes. All the parties, comjilainants and defend- 
ants, presented their evidence and were heard in argument in Washington between 
NoviMiiber 8, 1926, and June 3, 1927. 

In the spiicial master’s report the following arc given as the questions of law; 

“(Ij Whether the complainants pre.sent a justiciable controversy and have 
the requisite intere.st to entitle them to invoke the jurisdiction of the court; and 
if so, 

“ (2) Whether the State of Illinois had tlie right, as against the coxnplainants, 
to divert the waters of Lake Michigan in the manner and for the purposes shown, 
without, the consent of the United States; and, if not, 

“(3) Whether Congress has the authority to control tlie diversion; that is, in 
its regulation to determine whether and to what extent the diversion should be 
permitted; and if so, 

“(4) Whether ("ongre.ss has given the permission; and, if it has not directly, 

“(5) Whether the Secretary of War had authority under the act of March 3, 
1899, to regulate the diversion; and if so, 

“(6) Whether the permit of March 3, 1925, and its conditions, are valid; 
and, finally, 

“ (7) As to the provisions of the decree wliich should be entered, in the light of 
the determination of those questions.” 

Mr. Hughes’s eonelusions on these questions of law w^ere as follows: 

“ (1) That the complainants present a justiciable controversy. 
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** (2) That the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chicago have no 
authority to make or continue the diversion in question without the consent of tho 
United States. 

*‘(3) That Congress has power to regulate the diversion; that is, to determine 
whether and to what extent it should be permitted. 

(4) That Congress has not directly authorized the diversion in question. 

*^(6) That Congress has conferred authority upon tlie Secretary of War to 
regulate the diversion, provided he acts in reasonable relation to the purpose of 
his delegated authority and not arbitrarily. 

*‘(6) That the permit of March 3, 1925, is valid and effective according to its 
terms, the entire control of the diversion remaining with Congress.” 

The master’s recommendations for decree are as follows; 

the light of these conclusions, the bill, in my opinion, should be dismissed. 
I think, however, that if a situation should develop in which the defendants wore 
seeking to create or continue a withdrawal of water from Lake Michigan witliout 
the sanction of Congress or of administrative officers acting under its authorilv, 
the complainant States have such an interest as would entitle them to bring a bill 
to restrain such action. 

I therefore recommend that the bill be dismissed without prejudice to the right 
of the complainants to institute suit to prevent a diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan in case such diversion is made or attempted without anthorit\ of 
law.” 

The Determination of Available Chlorine in Water-sterilizing Powder (Chlorine) 
by Means of the Horrocks Box and Hypo Tablets. S. Elliott. Journal oj the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, vol. 49, No. 2, August 1927, pp. 116-118. (Abstiact 
by B. II. Bmitli.) 

A metlvod, not as accurate as laboratory methods, but sufficiently so for rough 
work in the field, for determining the amount of available chlorine in walf'i- 
sterlizing powders, is described. The method contcmplafe^ the use of the 
Horrocks box, but gives capacities of cups and scoops included in such box, and 
gives the strength of the few solutions used. The method simple, and it should 
take only a few minutes to make such a test. 

The Value of Methods for the Differ entiation of Bacilli of the Coli-aerogenes 
Group, when Applied in Shanghai. E. P. Hicks. Journal of Hygiene, vol. 26, 
No. 3, August, 1927 pp. 357-361. (Abstract by C. T. Butterfield.) 

The collection made of the coli-aerogenes group included the following strains: 
100 from human, 50 from animals, and 50 from soil. The te.sts applied were; 
Methyl red, Voges-Proskaucr, Koser's citrate, and indol production. Before 
each test the respective media were incubated for five days at 37° C. 

Very little difference was noted between the fecal strains from human and 
animal sources. With the citrate test, 92.7 per cent of tho human-animal strains 
failed to grow, while only 20 per cent of the soil strains failed. Indol was pro- 
duced by 91.3 per cent of the strains from fecal sources and by 32 per cent of those 
from the soil. With the methjl red and Voges-Pro.sk auer tests, 95.3 per cent of 
the fecal strains and 76 per cent of the soil strains were M. R. + and V. P. — , 
From this the author concludes in part that the citrate and indol tests are of value, 
the citrate being the better of the two, and that the methyl rect and Voges- 
Proskauer tests arc of no value. 

Inasmuch as the soil samples were collected chiefly from railway embankments, 
rifle ranges, and the tops of grave mounds, it is possible that some fecal strains 
may have been present in the soil. 

81883®— 28 ^3 
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DitcuMMn of Raw Watar Cliloriiiatloa Ixpariiiienti at flasdaoky. L. H. Etslow, 
Sixth Annual Report ci the Ohio Conference on Water Puridcatkm, 1926, pp. 
57-59, (Abfllract by R. E. Tarbctt.) 

Chlorine, when first applied to water or sewage, combines with the organic 
substances having an avidity therefor; oxidation is not obtained until this demand 
is satisfied and frcse chlorine is present to a considerable extent. 

Reduction of hydrogen ion concentration and phono! distinction require that 
a considerable excess of free chlorine be maintained. Increased coagulation 
efficiency duo to prcclilorination is j>robably caused by a change brought about 
in the colloidal stibslanccs. 

In a number of Texas plants, algal growths in reservoirs have been controlled 
by chlorination of the entering water. In one plant the addition p£ a small 
amount of lime following the application of chlorine was found more efficacious 
tlian chlorine alone. Bacterial aftergrowths following chlorination would appear 
to have liltlc significance from standpoint of nuisance or pathogenic quality. 

Supcrclilorination followed by dechlorination with liquid sulphur dioxide for 
elimination of tastes and odors from chlor-subsiitution products has been success- 
ful at Toronto. Contact of one hour is allowed, the residual chlorine being 0.3 
to 0.6 p. p. m. at time of dechlorination. This residual is reduced to 0.1 p. p. m. 
Sulphur dioxide is added in same manner as liquid chlorine. 

Supervision of Public Water Supplies in Connecticut. Warren J. Scott, 
Connecticut Health Bulletin, vol. 41, No. 11, Noveu'ber, 1927, pp. 235-239. 
(Abstract by H. V. Pedersen.) , 

This article is a brief huuimar> of the effort the State department of health 
is eonstaiitly making to safeguard and improve the public water supplies of 
the State Some ol the activitich di&cusscd are listed as follows: (1) Inspec- 
tion of watc'ralieds; (2) clilorination plant inspection; (3) filter plant inspection; 
(4) investigation of complainis; (5) surveys ol adequacies of supplies; (6) 8Ui>er- 
vision of cross connections; (7) apijroval of new supplies; (S) periodic testing of 
all public water supplies. 

The author quotes from the Connecticut statutes the power invested in the 
health department to protect public water supplies and discusses briefly, in an 
interesting and instructive way, the activities of the bureau of sanitary engi- 
neering. 

Sanitary Scoring of Water Supplies. Anon. Public Works, vol. 58, No. 10, 
October, 1927, pp. 386-388. (Abstract by R. J. Faust.) 

The object of the score system is to list the many sanitary dangers, the several 
protective measures, and the desirable qualities of the water delivered. The 
assignment of numerical penalties and credits is for the purpose of indicating 
mlativc values in an approximately quantitative way. The committee of the 
New England Water Works Association, which presented the scoring system 
m outlined in the article, does not pretend that the values given are the best 
that can be selected, nor that they arc exact, but it does believe that the values 
arc relatively reasonable. An outline of the score system is included in the 
article. 

Aeratian of Water and Sewage. Anon. Public WorkSf vol. 58, No. 10, October 
1927, pp. 360-367. (Absta-aot by R. J. Faust.) 

To prove that considerable aeration takes place from the surface of the air 
bubble as they ascend through a column of water, special experimental appara- 
tus was devised. This apparatus eliminates the criticism that a bulk of the 
aeration comes by “ streaming'’ from the upp& surface when the bubbles break. 
A picture of the apparatus and an explanation of the experiment are given. 
Tlie results are in tabular form and show conclusively that aeration takes place 
from the surface of air bubbles as they ascend through water. 
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Hot6 on the Aeration of Water. Gilbert J. Fowler and S. N. Chatterjee. 
The Surveyor, vol. 72, No. 1855, August 12, 1927, p. 139. (Abstract by D. C. 
Ruchhoft.) 

An apparatus, consisting principally of 3 aspirator bottles and an aeration 
chamber made of the outer jacket of a Liebig condenser, arranged to determine 
the amount of oxygen that is dissolved from surface streaming and from air 
bubbles passing through the liquid in the condenser is described. When water 
containing abo\it 1.0 p. p. m. of dissolved oxygen was allowed to stand in the 
condenser with only a small tube open to the air the oxygen content was increased 
to 1.2 p. p. m. in 24 hours. When the condenser was not quite full, leaving an 
area of water equal to the cross section of the condenser exposed, the solution 
of oxygen from the streaming effect was increased to 5.0 p. p. in. after standing 
an additional 24 hours. However, if air w'as slowly bubbled through the water 
in the condenser for only ten minutes, the oxygen content was iticr(‘ased from 

I. 0 to 6.0 p. p. m. The authors present this experiment to controvert the opin- 
ion that probably only a very minute quantity of oxygen is absorbed }\v sewages 
as air passes through it and that most of the aeration takes ])lace at the surtace. 

Historical Review of Development of Control of^Disease-Bearing Mosquitoes. 

J. A. LePrince. Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Part I, 
September, 1927, pp. 1637-1640. (Abstract by L. L. Williams.) 

This is a brief outline of the history of yellow fever and malaria. Yellow 
fever was last seen in this country in 1905. Stuannah, Georgia, was tlie fii^t 
city to make a serious attempt at malaria reduction, when they passed a law 
forbidding the maintenance of wet-culture (as rice culture was th(*n called) near 
the city, and reimbursed the landowners for loss of potential crops. It details the 
wide extent of malaria up to the cightys, and shows a gradual decrease of malaria 
through extension of intensive farm drainage and improved living conditions, 
reduction of the cost and more general use of quinine, and the provision of 
metallic screens for the protection of homes. The first mosquito campaign was 
begun by Americans in Habana in 1901, against )K)th yellow fever and malaria. 
The first antimosquito campaign in the United States wi« in connection with 
control of yellow^ fever in New" Orleans, in 1905. Cam])aigns against malaria and 
the control of the disease due to moseputoes in the United States were started in 
1913, when surveys were first made in Virginia-North Carolina by Dr. H. R. 
Carter, of the United Slates Public Health Service. The first Federal appro- 
priation of $16,000 was made in 1914 to the Puldic Health Service for investiga- 
tions in malaria. Additional money has been furnished, and these investigations 
have continued to the present time. 

The author estimates that extra-card onnient malaria w'ork prevented the loss 
of approximately 5,000 men by death from malaria. Mtcr the World War the 
United States Public Health Service cooperated with the International Health 
Board and the State health departments in Southern States and started malaria- 
control activities in fourteen States. This control work still continues. Prior 
to 1914, less than six communities had undertaken malaria-control measures 
and the results were unsatisfactory. Since 1914, malaria-control measures have 
been saiisfactory in 343 communities and 216 counties in 17 States; and surveys, 
control measures, and investigations have been carried on in 667 (^Communities 
in 376 counties in 24 States. 

It has been the author^s good fortune to take an active part in all of the cam- 
paigns, commencing at Habana, Cuba, in 1901 ; with Gorgas and Carter in the 
Canal Zone; and then back to active work in the United States. Every indica- 
tion points to a reduction in malaria throughout the United States at a rate 
equal to, or possibly even more rapid rate than, that w’liich has been attained in 
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the past twenty-five years. Should this prove true, it needs no prophet to 
foretell the outcooae.^’ 

Paris Green as a Larvicide. Carlos Del Negro. Arrhivos De Hygiene^ Depart- 
ment of Health, Brazil, vol. 1, No. 2, Bepteraber, 1927, pp. 143-158. 

First. In a series of experiments carried out in Campos (State of Rio, Brazil), 
Paris green as a larvicide was found successful over any kind of vegetation. 
After the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth exiieriments, auopheline larvae were 
found living only at the percentages of 3, 4, 0.8, and 3, respectively. The used 
batch of Paris green contained only 40 per cent of arsenious acid. 

^‘Second. The larvicide is employed in a mixture of 1 liter to 100 liters of dirt 
to 10,000 square meters of marsh. It was very difficult to maintain this rate. 
“Third. The larvicide had no action on the pupae. 

“Fourth. It was not harmf\il to the other swamp inhabitants, including the 
culieine larvae.” 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 4, 1928 

Sttmmary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
far the week ended February 4t and corresponding week of 1927, (From 

the Weekly Health Index, February 8, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

W ceV <)nd8 1 ( 'or Kspondiug 

Fob 4, 1928 weokl927 

Policie.s in force. . .. 70, 192, 320 66, 6.58, 783 

Number of death claims -- — 13,911 13,939 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 4 10. 9 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
tnded February 4, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927, (From the Weekly Health Index, Fchntary 8, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Feb. 

4 , 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 1027 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1028^ 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
Feb 4, 
1028 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1027 

Total (G7 cities.) 

7,532 

13.6 

14.0 

708 

835 

»6l 

Albany * 

31 

13.5 

lai 

3 

4 

61 

Atlanta _ . 

83 

17.1 

16.8 

7 

10 



40 


13. 1 

6 

3 


Colored 

37 

(®) 

25.4 

1 

7 


Baltimore < 

236 

14.8 

16 7 

17 

24 

54 

White 

184 


13.9 

15 

16 

60 

Colored 

51 

(-) 

26.4 

2 

8 

31 


73 

17.2 

16.8 

7 

10 

60 

W^te 

31 

. 

12.6 

3 

1 

41 

Colored 

42 

(») 

23.4 

4 

0 

90 

Boston 

217 

14<2 

15.5 

24 

26 

66 

Bridgeport 

28 



4 

1 

) . 78 

Buffalo 

146 


15.0 


13 

56 

Cambridge 

37 

15.4 

143 


7 

71 

Camden 

37 

14.8 

la? 


6 

48 

Canton 

24 

10.7 

6 9 


3 

24 

Cbioago * 

863 

14 3 

13.0 

70 

104 

60 

Cincinnati 

126 

15.9 

l&O 

13 

18 

79 

Cleveland 

179 

9.3 

ia3 

21 

16 

87 

Columbus... 

87 

15.3 

14 5 

6 

12 

56 

Donas 

46 

11. 1 

13.3 

2 

7 


White. 

37 


las 

1 

4 


Colored 

9 

(0 

30.4 

1 

3 


IHytoB 1 

40 

U.3 

15.6 

2 

4 

a 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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February 17, 1028 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February infant mortality^ annual death rale, and comparison 

with corresponding week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health Index, February 8, 
1928, issum by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com merre) —Continued 



W''eek ended Feb. 

Annual 

Deaths, un(i('r 

Infant 


* 4. 1028 

1 vear 




death 
rate per 



mortality 

rate, 






City 



1,000 


C Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

\\rek 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

ended 
Feb. 4, 
1928 

ended 
Fc‘b 4, 
192H2 

Denver 

103 

1 

18.3 

1,5.1 

15 

11 


Des Moines 

31 

1 10.7 

7.0 

2 

3 

33 


22 

9.8 

10.5 

1 

1 . 

23 

El Paso 

40 

17.8 

14.7 

5 

4 

Eric 

23 

1 

3 

21 

Fall River * 

21 

8.2 

12.2 

G 

3 

103 

Flint 

21 

7.4 

12.4 

3 

10 

38 

Fort Worth 

40 

12 4 

11.2 

0 

4 


White 

28 1 

11.6 

0 

4 


Colored 

12 

(») 

8.6 

^8.0 

0 

0 


Grand Rapids -- 

27 

1 10.6 

2 

7 

30 

Houston. - 

01 

8 

n 


White - 

49 



6 

0 


Colored. 

1 12 

C) 

13.7 


2 

2 


Indianapolis . ..... 

100 

14.2 

14 

11 

lor 

White - 

84 

' 14.1 

10 

0 

87 

Colored 

1C 

(») 

15.1 

4 

2 

243 

Jersey City 

85 

13.7 

12 0 

14 

7 

ia5 

Kansas City, Kans 

32 

14.1 

13 3 

2 

6 

42 

W^hite 

25 


14 1 

2 

5 

49 

Colored 

7 

(») 

15.1 

0.8 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas City, Mo 

113 

13.5 

9 

18 

04 

Knoxville. 

31 

15.4 

16.3 

3 

1 

05 

White 

23 

13.9 

3 

1 

73 

Colored 

8 

(•) 

34.2 

0 

0 

0 

Los Angeles 

240 

11 

21 

31 

Louisville 

48 

7.6 

15.3 

0 

4 

50 

White 

35 

12.7 

5 

1 

4H 

Colored 

13 

C) 

0.5 

29.9 

1 

3 

60 

Lowell... 

20 

14.2 

1 

’ 4 j 

21 

Lynn 

30 

14.9 

14 0 

2 

2 1 

.50 

Memphis 

White ^ 

«8 

18 7 

10.6 

4 

4 1 

47 

37 


14.4 

2 

0 

37 

Colore<J 

31 

C) 

11. 6 

20 0 

> 2 

4 i 

6:i 

Milwaukee 

121 

10 8 

12 

15 

54 


lOK 

12.4 

11.6 

5 

0 

30 


47 

17.7 

19.7 

1 

7 

10 

White 

30 


' 19.0 

0 

7 

0 

Colored 

17 

(») 

14.0 

21.4 

1 

0 

00 

New Bedford 

32 

20.9 

0 

K 

195 

New Haven 

36 

10.0 

12.4 

1 

2 

U 

New Orleans 

143 

17.4 

17.2 

18 

16 

87 

White 

87 

14.6 

9 

9 

65 

Colored 

56 

(») 

14.0 

24.6 

9 

7 

131 

New York 

1,607 

13.7 

177 

172 

71 

Bronx Borough 

104 

10.7 

11.5 

12 

17 


Brooklyn Borough.. 

534 

12.1 

12 3 

75 

65 

75 

Manhattan Borough 

051 

19.4 

18.3 

69 

70 

82 

Queens Borough 

170 

10.4 

9.9 

18 

18 

72 

Richmond Borough 

58 

2ai 

15.3 

3 

2 

54 

Newark, N. J 

107 

11.8 

12. 5 

15 

15 

77 

Oaklana 

04 

12.2 

11.3 

4 

5 

43 

Oklahoma City 

30 


0 

6 


Omaha 

73 

17.1 

17.4 

4 

7 

46 

Paterson.- 

43 

15.5 

16.3 

6 

4 

87 

Philadelphia 

513 

13.0 

14.7 

48 

51 

65 

Pittsburgh.^ - 

104 

12.8 

17.7 

22 

20 

72 

Portland, Oreg 

73 


7 

9 

75 

Providence 

05 

11.0 

12.6 

6 

- 7 

52 

Richmond 

45 

12.1 

« 15.5 

5 

2 

65 

White 

29 

13.4 

3 

0 

61 

Colored - 

16 

(*) 

20.6 

2 

2 

73 

Rochester... 

90 

H.3 

13.5 

8 

9 

65 

St, Iiouis 

259 

16.0 

14 3 

14 

13 

47 

St. Paul 

56 

11.0 

0.0 

2 

7 

19 

Salt Lake City < 

28 

10.0 

16.1 

2 

5 

33 

San Antonio 

53 

12.7 

14.8 

' 0 

5 


San Diego 

49 

21.4 

19.0 

3 

4 

57 

San Franolsoo.... 

185 

16. 5 

18.0 

8 

10 

50 

Schenectadv 

24 

13.4 

13.4 

2 

3 

63 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large diies of the United States during the mek 
ended February 4^ 1928 j infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. {From the Weekly Health Index, February 8, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


■ 

Week ended Feb. 

4, 1928* 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 

mortality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate! 

rate per 
1,000 
corrC' 
spending 
week 1927 

i 

Week 
ended i 
Feb. 4, 
192S 

Corrn- 
.sponding 
week 1927 

rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 4, 
1928 J 

Romcrviile 

22 

11.2 

0.8 

6 

3 

207 

fipokane 

26 

12.6 

12.4 

1 

2 

26 

Springfield, Mass 

42 

14.7 

12.7 

5 

4 

79 

Syracuse 

59 

15. .5 

16.1 

3 

9 

36 

Tacoma , 

26 

12.3 

11.2 

2 

2 

61 

Toledo 

76 

12.7 

ll.fi 

5 

H 

48 

Trenton 

31 

11.7 

16.3 

2 

3 

34 

'Washinutoa, D. C 

150 

1 14.2 

1.6.9 

ii 

17 

6t 

White 

107 


12.9 

5 

9 

41 

Colored 

Waforbury 

43 

24 

(8) 

24.9 

4 

2 

K 

5 

74 

58 

Wilmington, Del 

27 

n.o' 

0.1 ' 

(» 

0 

0 

Worcester 

47 

12.4 

15.2 

4 

6 

49 

Yonkers 

24 

10.3 

8.8 ' 

3 

7 

68 

Youngstown 

34 

10.2 



13.9 1 

4 

6 

63 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under I year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not In the regj«^tri.tion area for births. 

^ Data for 3(1 dtfes. 

< Deaf h.s for week ended Friday, Fob. 3, 1028. 

8 In the cities for which deaths are sliown by color, the colored population in 1920 i-oustituted the M- 
lowing percentaBe.s of the totai iM)pulatioii: Atlania, 31; Baltimore, ir.; Birmingham, 30; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolks, 11; Ransadt'ity, Kan'! , 14; Knoxville, 15, Louisville, 17; Memiihi?. 
88; Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; liichmond, 32, and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


These reports are preliminary and the figures are subjetd: to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended February 12, 1927» and February 11, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 12, 1927, and February tl, 192S 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and Slate 

Week 

ended 

Feb.l2, 

1927 

Week 
ended 
' Feb. 11, 

1 1928 

1 

Week 
endeii 
Feb. 12, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Feb.ll, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

Feb.l2, 

1927 

Week 

ended 

Feb.ll, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

rrb.l2, 

1927 

Week 

ended 

Feb.ll, 

1928 

New England States: 

Maine. 

1 

! .“i 

12 

4 

280 

44 

0 

0 



2 ' 


20 


73 


0 


3 j 



101 

4 

0 

0 

M asachusetts 

no 1 

1 117 

17 

11 

•J)"* 

1,598 

0 

2 


0 1 

I 13 




5 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

31 

43 

5 

3 

121 

280 

2 

1 

Middle Atlantic Stales: 

Now York 

1 

i 313 

401 

1 102 

1 40 

708 

1,461 

0 

11 

New Jersey 

108 1 

ur, 

31 

31 

49 

423 

2 

1 


201 

i 

238 1 



042 

1,129 

3 

2 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

1 

193 

1 

1 

32 

352 


2 

Indiana 

31 

49 

44 

30 

261 

162 

0 

0 

Illinois 

111 

1^ 

37 

40 

1, 854 

101 

2 

7 

Michigan 

103 

78 ’ 


4 

117 

191 

0 

2 

Wisconsin 

41 

38 

131 

75 

765 

95 

10 

3 

West North C^ontral States: 

M innesota ... 

32 

j 

29 



446 

2 

2 

1 

Iowa*-. - 

2S 

24 



425 

65 

2 

0 

Missouri 

61 

51 

11 

8 

19H 

97 

1 

4 

North Dakota 

3 

3 

4 



131 

17 

2 

0 

South Dakota 

11 

9 

2 


130 

14 

0 

2 

Nebraska 

4 

21 

25 

10 

204 

3 

1 

1 

Kansas 

31 

45 

2 

39 

387 

22 

0 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

2 


1 

4 

4 

8 

0 

1 

Maryland *- 

55 

23 

, 63 

36 

24 

563 

0 

1 

District of Columbia 

25 

31 

12 

1 

3 

30 

0 

0 

ViririntA 






1 


y 11 Kluiti. 

West Virginia 

27 

13 ' 

37 

24' 

104 

8.5 

0 

0 

North Carolina 

34 

40 j 




227 

4, 734 

1 

1 

South Carolina 

28 

19 1 

1,303^ 

1,246 

29 

1, 428 

0 

0 

Georgia 

25 

12 ' 

174 

220 

139 

190 

1 

0 

Florida 

48 

19 

18 

15 

35 

24 

2 

0 

East South Central States: 

ITAnHiplrv 

6 


11 


290 


0 

Tennessee 

13 

14 

70 

115 

72 

329 

4 

3 

2 

Alabama 

36 

33 

27 

131 

287 

180. 

192 

0 

Mississippi.. 

» New York City < 

12 

only. 

(413 

2 

) 

Week ended Friday. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State he^th officers 
for weeks ended February 12y 1927, and February 11, 1928 — CoDtinued 



Diphtheria ^ 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division nnd State 

Week 

Woek 

Week 

Week 

Woek 

Week 

Woek 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Feb.l2, 

Feb.U, 

Feb.12, 

Feb.n, 

Feb.12, 

Feb.n, 

Feb.12, 

Fob.ll, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

10 

13 

99 

180 

16 

491 

0 

0 

J^ouisiaua.. 

7a 

23 

41 

71 

no 

197 

0 

0 

Oklahoma * 

22 

23 

242 

221 

126 

184 

1 

2 

Texas 

67 

48 

70 

146 

18 

195 

0 

1 

Mountain Slates: 




113 

3 



Montana - 

5 

11 



1 

7 


1 




93 


1 


Wyoming 

3 

2 

1 


379 

23 

0 

1 


41 


3 


82 


10 

Now Mexico 

4 

3 

5 

47 

21 

151 

0 

0 


1 

24 


1 

29 

27 

1 

6 

UtahS- - - - 

4 


3 

3 

m 

3 

0 

1 










Pacifle States: 





2.59 




Washington 

37 

7 

7 


275 

6 

6 

Oregon 


IG 

331 

1 29 

1 7S 

46 

1 

0 

California 

130 

113 

101 

1 56 

2,377 

140 

7 

10 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

1 Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W’oek 

Week 

W'eok 

W'eek 

Week 

Week 

Week 

W>ok 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ondoil 

1 ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Feb, 12, 

Feb. 11, 

Fob. 12, 

Feb.n, 

1 Ob. 12, 

Feb 11, 
1928 

Feb. 12, 

Feb.n, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1927 : 

1928 

New England States: 









Maine .. . - ... 

0 

0 

17 

27 

0 

0 

3 

2 

New Marnjhshiro _ . 


0 


40 


0 


0 

Vermont 

0 

0 


1^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 

2 

499 ; 

350 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Khode Island 

0 

0 

21 I 

44 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

101 

114 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York .. . 

3 

3 

8IG 1 

828 

10 

16 

20 

14 

New Jersey. 

0 

0 

296 

306 

0 

1 

3 

6 

Ponnsvlvania . .1. 

0 

4 

724 1 

1 

006 

1 

0 

33 

16 

East North Central States: 







Ohio . . 


rt 


416 


27 


7 

Indiana 

0 

ii 

461 

143 

128 

101 

6 

6 

lllinds 

1 


320 

366 

38 

42 

16 

19 

Michigan 

0 

3 

328 

363 

38 

32 

6 

7 

Wisconsin 

0 

4 

282 

196 

11 

14 

0 

2 

West North Central States: 







Minnesota 

0 

0 

281 

169 

! 19 

1 

4 

3 

lo^^ii * 

1 

0 

78 

102 

10 

66 

9 

2 

Missotiri 

i 0 

0 

160 

109 

0 

62 

6 

0 

North Dakota 

1 0 

0 

68 

47 

11 

3 

2 

4 

South Dakota 

1 0 

2 

106 

90 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

1 

4i 

101 

16 

53 

1 

3 

Kansas 

1 

0 

183 

128 

49 

109 

1 

0 

South Atlantic States: 





Delaware. 

0 

0 

28 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

ee 

62 

0 

0 

11 

S 

District of Columbia. 

0 

0 

18 

42 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Vinrinia 


1 



0 


0 

West Virginia 

0 

0 

70 

56 

12 

41 

17 

M 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

60 

46 

45 

142 

1 5 

2 

South Carolina 

3 

1 

17 

6 

7 

16 

7 

4 

OAfirffin. 

0 

0 

32 

11 

143 

0 

4 

4 

Florida 

0 

0 

10 

18 

59 

10 

5 

2 

East South Central States: 





3 

Kentucky . . 


0 


38 


13 


Tennessee.. 

0 

1 

65 

26 

14 

10 

12 

6 

Alabama 

0 

0 

16 

14 

67 

10 

4 

8 

ItT imioninni 

0 

0 

11 

20 

11 

11 

5 

4 

West Smith (Santral States: 





Arkansas 

0 

0 

19 

66 

3 

10 

e 

7 

Tiouiaiana 

0 

0 

15 

17 

6 

23 

12 

10 


n 

1 

47 

46 

62 

135 

17 

18 







120 

0 

6 
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Cates of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 18, 1927 ^ and February 11, 1928 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
aided 
Fob. 12, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 11, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 12, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Fob. 11, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 12, 
1927 

Wwlc 
ended 
Feb. 11, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 12, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 11, 
1928 

Mountain Mates : 

Montana 

0 

0 

113 

20 

7 

27 

0 

0 

Idaho 

0 


30 

3 

2 


Wyoming 

0 

0 

23 

24 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Colorado ...... 


1 


137 


14 


2 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

32 

31 

4 

0 

' 4^ 

3 

Ariaona.. 

0 

0 

58 

13 

1 

16 

0 

2 

Utah 2 

0 

1 

17 

5 

1 

4 ' 

1 

1 

Nevada .1 




1 

faeihe States: 

Washington 

0 

1 

128 

48 

39 

70 

2 

4 

Oregon • 

0 

2 

46 

22 

11 

44 

8 

0 

California 

2 

12 

207 

188 

21 

20 

10 

5 


2 Week ended Friday. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The followinK summary of monthly State reports 
which reports are received during the current week: 


f published weekly and c5ove»*s only those States from 


Stale 

Menin- 

gocoe- 

cu.s 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

efiza 

Ma- 

laria 

'To 

vs » 

Pel- 

lagra 

Pollo- 

mye- 

lith 

Scarlet 

fever 

Dcccviho, 1997 










3 

30 

4 


7 


2 

2 

Indumi^ 

3 

216 

127 



178 


11 

421 

Oregon 

9 

63 

110 

1 

82 


64 

134 

\ irginia 

3 

270 

2,421 

'45' 

743 

13 

2 

287 

January, 1998 










10 

60 



04 

2 

2 

24 


2 

177 

' 23' 

1 

606 


3 

496 

Florida 

2 

07 

43 

22 

29 

1 


45 

Nebraska 

8 

40 

17 

, 

37 

— 

*' 

322 


Small- 

pox 


phoid 

fever 


0 

> 357 
180 
3 


0 


9 

125 

19 

161 


7 

5 

30 

6 


I t Corrected report. 

D(Cfmb(r, 19i7 

Thicken pox: 

Hawaii Territory 

Indiana. _ 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Conjunctivitis: 

Hawaii Territory 

Dy.«?entery: 

Virginia 

Favus: 

Oregon 

Hookwom disease: 

Virginia 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Oregon 

Leprosy: 

Hawaii Territory 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Oregon 

Mumps: 

Hawaii Territory 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Hawaii Territory 


Cases I Scabies: 


18 

322 

249 

583 

58 

41 

1 

7 


Oregon 

Septic sore throat: 

Oregon 

Tetanus: 

Hawaii Territory. 
Trachoma: 

Hawaii Territory. 
Trencdi mouth: 

Oregon 

Whooping cough: 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Virginia 


9 

2 

1 

18 

68 

62 

2 


Anthrax; 

Nebraska.— 
Chicken pox: 

Arizona 

Connecticut. 

Florida 

Nebraska-... 

Conjunctivitis: 

Connecticut. 

Dengue: 

Florida 


January, 1928 


Cases 

.. 26 

.. 7 

.. 1 

.. 101 

.. 1 

.. 77 
.. 18 
.. 401 


1 

61 

582 

172 

274 

3 

2 . 
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Dysentery: Cases 

Florida 6 

Favus: 

Connecticut 1 

German measles: 

Connecticut 17 

Nebraska 4 

Hookworm disease: 

Florida W 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Connecticut 3 

Mumps: 

Arizona 17 

Connecticut 390 

Florida 19 

Nebraska 125 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Connecticut - 3 


Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut... 
Rabies in man: 

Arizona 

Septic sore throat: 
Connecticut, 

Nebraska 

Tetanus: 

Connecticut-— 

Florida 

Trachoma: 

Arizona 

Typhus fever; 

Florida 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona 

Connecticut— - 

Florida 

Nebraska 


Cases 
.. 3 

- 1 

- 12 

- 9 

- 2 
- 8 

- 10 

- 2 

- 24 

- 516 

- 0 
- 47 


Number of cases of certain communicable diseases reported for the month 
of November, 1927, by State health officers 


State 

Chicken 

IK)X 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Hmall- 

1)0\ 

Tuber- 

culo- 

sis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

81 

434 

75 

33 

188 

28 

.300 

100 

77 

Arizona 

40 

74 

67 

4 

19 

0 

no 

9 


Arkansas 

130 

171 

89 

22 

88 

n 

MJ4 

82 

0? 

California 

1, 346 

747 

261 

348 

794 

52 

916 

40 

504 











Connecticut 

525 

136 

]a5 

103 

223 

0 

114 

18 

3:12 

Delaware 

8 

12 

42 

35 

15 

0 

3 

4 

11 


63 

92 

4 


109 

2 

90 

9 

20 

Florida 

14 

161 

6 

2:1 

47 

8 

59 

17 

5 

Georgia 

58 

178 

80 

21 

112 

7 

44 

85 

12 

Idaho 

104 

15 

12 

97 

105 

36 

1 7 

2 

9 

lUinois 

J.102 

787 

120 

.523 

999 

120 

850 

122 

731 

Indiana 

272 

24,5 

44 

16 

481 

237 

1.58 

27 

80 

Jowa__ 

180 

90 

7 

143 

227 

185 

39 

12 

2.5 

Kansas.- 

702 

154 

210 

01 

447 

139 

156 

19 

222 











Louisiana 

50 

252 

85 

22 

80 

30 

i 189 

60 

38 

Maine 

154 

14 

190 

70 

189 

0 

10 

18 

48 

Maryland 

:178 

177 

206 

53 

223 

0 

219 

72 

110 

Massachusetts 

958 

542 

1,221 

402 

968 

1 

474 

39 

600 

Michigan 

059 

493 

530 

548 

814 

71 

4.53 

62 

408 

Minnesota 

078 

240 

10 

. 

632 

5 

337 

24 

38 

Miasissippi 

615 

351 

1, 593 

448 

184 

17 

279 

68 

1,030 

Missouri - 

263 

372 

65 

158 

390 

308 

185 

80 

159 

Montana 

107 

11 

2 

1 

100 1 

109 

31 

4 

28 

Nebraska 

180 

73 

36 

72 

148 

33 

15 

15 

59 

NfiVrtdn < 










Naw HfitnjiRhire 


15 



37 



1 1 


Now Jersey 

738 

747 

212 


477 

0 

364 

41 

630 

New Mexico * 










New York 

1,840 

1, 516 

7^’ 

985 

1,280 

35 ' 

"l,'9i9' 

204 

1,511 

North Carolina 

351 

615 

2,479 


520 

90 


64 1 

448 

North Dakota 

136 

16 

20 

8 

195 

35 

12 

6 

10 

Ohio 

1, 473 

987 

19:i 

514 

1,013 

40 

565 

109 

403 

Oklahoma * 

157 

392 

124 

15 

147 

94 

43 

146 

23 

Oregon 

13.3 

80 

00 

30 

87 

135 

35 

32 

17 

Pennsylvania 

2,832 

1,187 

1,735 

1, 292 

1,026 

0 

050 

132 

711 

Rhode Island 

31 

12:1 

9 

90 

122 

1 

42 

5 

12 

South (Wolina 

118 

509 

758 


155 

37 

140 

128 

301 

South Dakota 

37 

25 

70 

21 

191 

13 

0 

13 

20 

Tennessee 

128 

247 

386 

32 

; 223 

19 

114 

138 

69 

Texas 2-_ . .. 










Utah 3 . .... 










Vermont 

205 

io’ 

22 

45 

47 

0 

no 

0 

154 

Virginia 

032 

504 

6.54 


404 

24 

» 145 

04 

389 

W'ashington 

435 

179 

633 

274 

210 

104 

181 

1 25 

38 

West Virginia.. . 

179 

99 

48 

■ 

238 

18 

35 

62 

32 

Wisconsin 

898 

149 

322 


480 

99 

121 

15 

254 

tVyoming 

112 

8 

33 

4 

88 

33 

1 

3 

74 


^ Pulmonary. 

) Report not received at time of going to press. 
» Rei>ort$ received weekly. 


< Reports received annually. 

• Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Case rates per 1»600 pepalatlen (annual basis) for tbe month of November, 1927 


state 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pot 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

1 fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Alabama 

0.39 

2,07 

0.36 

0.16 

0.66 

0. 13 

1.43 

0.48 

0.87 

Arizona 

1.06 

1.06 

i.r>i 

.11 

.50 1 

.00 

3.07 

.24 

.77 

Arkansas 

.86 

1.08 

.56 

.14 

.56 

.07 

K 10 

.52 

.39 

California. 4 .. 

3.60 

2.05 

.72 

.96 

2.18 

.14 

2.51 

.13 

1.38 

nolnrado __ 





Connecticut 

3.90 

1 1.01 

.78 

1.44 

1.66 

.00 

.8.5 

.13 

2.47 

Delaware 

.40 

.00 

2.10 

1.75 

.76 

,00 

.15 

.20 

' .56 


1.42 

2.07 

1.44 

.00 

2.46 

.05 

2.03 

.20 

.46 

.04 

Florida 

.12 

.06 

.21 

.42 

.07 

.53 

.16 

(leorgia 

.22 

.08 

.33 

.08 

i .43 

.03 

.17 

.33 

.05 

Idaho 

2.37 

.34 

.27 

2.21 

1 2.39 

.82 

». 16 

.05 

.21 

Illinois 

2.34 

1.31 

.20 

.87 

1.67 

.20 i 

1.42 

.20 

1.22 

Indiana 

1.05 

1 .05 

.17 

.06 

1.86 

.92 

.61 

.10 

.33 


.90 

.48 

.04 

.72 

1. 14 

.93 

.20 

.06 

.13 

Kansas *. 

4. 67 

1.03 

1.44 

.41 

2.98 

.03 

1.04 

.13 

1.48 

>* 




Louisiana 

.35 

1.59 

..53 

. U 

.50 

.19 

1 1. 19 

.38 

.24 

Maine 

2.36 

.21 

2.92 

1.07 

2.90 

.00 

.25 

.28 

.74 

Moi'yiand 

2.88 

1.35 

1.57 

.40 

1.70 

.00 

1.67 

.65 

.84 

Massachusetts 

2.75 

1.55 

3.50 

1.15 

2^78 

Z 21 

.00 

J.3G 

. 11 

1.74 

Michigan 

1.79 

1.34 

1.44 

1.49 

.19 

1.23 

.17 

1.11 

Mlnn^ota 

3.07 

1.09 

.07 


2.86 

.02 

1 . 5:1 

.11 

.17 

Mississippi-. 

4.18 

2.39 

10.82 

3.04 

1.25 

.12 

l.W) 

.46 

7.00 

Missouri 

.01 

1.29 

.23 

.55 

1..3.5 

1.07 

.04 

.30 

. 55 

Montana 

2.85 

.19 

.(W 

.02 

1.70 

1.86 

.Xi 

.07 

.48 

Nebraska 

1.G2 

.64 

.31 

.63 

1.29 

.29 

.13 

.13 

.51 

Nevada* 





New Hampshire 


.40 

1 1 1 

.99 



"'.(W 


New Jersey 

2.39 

2.42 

.69 


1.55 


1. 18 

.13 

2.04 

New 8 ^ . 




New York 

1.96 

1,61 

.79 

1.05 

1.36 

'“”.04‘ 

2.04 

.22 

1.61 

North Carolina.. 

1.47 

2.58 

10.41 

2. 18 

.38 

.27 

1.88 

North Dakota 

2.58 

,30 

,38 

.1.5 

3. 70 

.66 

.23 

.11 

.19 

Ohk) 

2.67 

1.79 

.35 

.93 

1.84 

.08 

1.02 

.20 

.73 

Oklahoma ^ 

.90 

2.25 

.71 

.09 

.84 

.64 

.25 


.13 

Oregon 

1.82 

1.09 

.94 

.41 

1. 19 

1. 85 

.48 

.44 

.23 

Pennsylvania 1 

3. 54 

1.48 

2, 17 

1.62 

2.03 

.00 

.82 

.17 1 

.89 

Rhode Island 

.54 

2. 13 

.16 

1.56 

2.11 

.02 

.73 

.09 

.21 

South Carolina 

.78 

3.05 

5.00 

1.02 

.24 

.92 

.84 

1.99 

South Dakota 

,65 

,44 

1.22 

.87 

3.34 

1 .23 

.10 

.23 

.35 

Tennessee 

.63 

1.21 

1.69 

.16 

1.09 

.09 

.66 

.68 

.29 

t 1 

1 




Utali * . - 1 










Vermont-. 

7.08 

,35 

.76 

1.55 

"’ 102 " 

! .00 

».35 

.00 

6.32 

Virginia 

3. 02 

2.70 

3. 13 


1.93 

.11 

1.69 

.45 

1.70 

Washington 

3.39 

1.39 

4.03 

2.13 

1.61 

.81 

1.41 

.19 

.30 

West Virginia 

1.28 

.71 

.34 

1.71 

.13 

.25 

.44 

.23 

Wisconsin 

3.74 

.62 

1.84 

.99 

2.00 

.41 

.60 

.06 

1.00 

Wyoming-- 

5. 65 

.40 

1.67 

.20 

4.44 

1.67 

.05 

.15 

3.74 


1 








J Pulmonaiy. 

^ Keport not received at time of going to press. 

> Keiwrts received weekly. 

< ReiJorts received annually. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 96 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 30;890,000. The estimated population of tlic 91 
cities reporting deaths is about 30,230,000. The estimated oq)cc- 
tancy is based on the experience of tb^ last nine years, ‘ excluding 
epidemics. 
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Weeks ended January ^8, 1928^ and January 29, 1927 



1028 

1027 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Catten lepoTled 

Diphtheria; 




43 States 

2,182 

1,147 

2,001 

1,040 


06 cities. . . - 

1,083 

Measles: 

42 States 

12,410 

3,308 

61 

0,072 

2,524 

26 


06 cities 


Poliomyelitis: 

43 States 


Scarlet fever: 


43 States - 

4,703 

1,644 

5,064 

2,262 


^ cities - 

1,471 

Smallpox: 

43 States 1 

1,164 1 
187 

1,070 

151 


06 cities 

111 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States 

247 

217 


96 cities 

50 

43 

45 

Denthn reporUd 

Infiuenra and pneumonia' 

01 cities 

1.035 

1,041 


Smallpox* 


91 cities - 

0 

0 






(Hty reports for week ended January 28, 1928 


The “estimated expectaucy " given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous oecurronce the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may bo exi>octed to oixur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Uealth Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
tho^median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated oxpeclancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for os many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the flgures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tho usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make It practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, Slate, and 
city 


NKW KNQLANII 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester 

Vermont: 

Barrc 

Burlington 

Massachusetts; 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 


Bridgeport.. 

Hartford 

New Haven. 


Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 


76,400 

* 22,546 

84.000 

1 10,008 
1 24, 089 

787.000 

131.000 

145.000 

103.000 

71.000 

275.000 

0) 

164.000 

182.000 


Chick- 
en pox, 


re- 

ported 


Diphtheria 


Ceases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenza 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


I 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


2 

4 

0 

0 

347 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


2 

no 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


1 

1 

0 

3 

27 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

3 

6 

8 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1025. 


2 No estimate made. 
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Oit$f reportB for week ended Janmry 28. /J)28— OontiuiitHl 


DiYision, State, and 
city 

Population, 

July!, 

1929, 

estimated 

1 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 

1 rc- 
1 ported 

i 

Diphtheria 

Inliurnza 

Meti- 

.sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

! Cases 
re- 

i ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

poitcd 

MIDDLE ATI ANTIC 










Now York: 










Buifaiio 

M'l.OOO 

31 

15 

18 


0 

412 

44 

18 

New York 

5, U2i; 000 

218 

213 

361 

33 

20 

179J 

21 

229 

Roolieater 

321, OOO 

17 

13 

1 9 

1 

0 

7 

15 

8 

Syracuse 

185; 000 

30 

5 

0 


0 

09 

6 

2 

New Jersey: 









(Camden 

131,000 

1 

6 

i 14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Newark ; 

450, 000 

29 

16 

23 

7 

0 

102 

20 

10 

Trenton 

134, 000 

1 

5 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

Pennsylvania: 










Pfiilodclphla 

2, 0(W, 000 

135 

82 

59 


0 

01 

129 

59 

Pittsburgh _ - 

637, 000 

42 

20 

36 


0 

157 

98 

30 

Reading 

114,000 

20 

4 

2 


0 

0 

1 

6 

Scranton.. 

143, 000 

17 


18 



0 

0 


EAST NOmn CENTRAL 




1 





Ohio: 










(Cincinnati 

411,000 

2.5 

11 

10 

0 

1 

248 

4 

n 

Cleveland 

900,000 

89 

35 

86 

4 

3 

26 

109 

17 

('oluTubua 

285, 000 


5 







Toledo 

2U5;000 

67 

9 

4 j 

3 

2 

128 

17 

6 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne 

90^600 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

367, 000 

15 

10 

9 

0 

1 

29 

58 

10 

South Bend 

81,700 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Terre lluutc 

71,900 

5 

1 

2| 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 




i 






Chicago 

3, 048. 000 

147 

94 

100 

12 

3 

18 

44 

76 

Springfield 

04,700 

7 

1 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Michigan: 




! 






Detroit 

1, 290, 000 

57 

67 

37 

4 

3 

221 

30 

30 

Flint 

130,000 

25 

7 

7 j 

0 

0 

2 

82 

3 

(Irand Rapids 

150, 000 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

15 

1 

Wisconsin; 










Kenosha 

52, 700 

22 

2 

0 

0 

(> 

0 

4 

0 

Milwaukee 

517, 000 

69 

22 

10 

6 

5 

5 

31 

17 

Raeiue _ 

09,400 


2 







Superior 

1 39, 671 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

j 









Minnesota: 










Duluth-. 

113,000 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Minneapolis 

434,000 

74 

20 

13 

0 

1 

2 

11 

i s 

St. Paul 

248,000 

20 

14 

3 

0 

1 

0 

60 

1 ^ 

Towa: 










DfvwTipnrf 

> 52,409 
140, 000 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


I'lew TUninns 

0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


ninny (lity 

7b’, 000 

g 

1 ^ 

Q 

0 


20 

32 


Waterlon 

soIqoo 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

I 


Missouri: 1 









Kansas City 

375, 000 

20 

9 

3 

0 

1 

7 

1 110 

12 

St. Joseph 

St Louis 

78,400 
8.30 000 

5 

23 

2 

61 

1 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 
40 

1 ® 
22 

3 

North Dakota: 










Fargo 

1 20,403 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

1 

OrATiii ITnrlre 

J 14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









A hoFdpAn 

1 15 03(1 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Himiy TTnilQ 

1 3o’ 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


OlVidA 4? UIJl0« M 

Nebraska; 








*■ 


Lincoln 

02,000 

16 

2 

0 

< 0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Omaha 

216,000 

16 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Kansas; 










Topska 

56,500 

22 

2 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

WioWta 

92,500 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 0 

1 

2 

5 


1 Estittatcd, July 1, 1925. 
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Citff irporffi for ireck ended January 28, “Continued 


Division, 8tMlo, nnd 
city 

Population, 

July 1, 
1920, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

1 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

1 ported 

Ca.ses, 

esti- 

mated 

expe<‘t- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware- 










Wilminuton 

124,000 

2 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Maryland: | 










Baltlnioro . -J 

808,000 

171 

40 

14 

22 

1 , 

302 

18 

35 

('umlKsrland. 

1 33, 741 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fiederick .. ..J 

J 12, 035 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Dlstiiot of (’olumbia: 

1 







1 


Wnahinuton 

528,000 

33 

22 

34 

9 

3 

20 

0 

10 

Virginia 










Ly nobbing 

30. .'KK) 

9 

2 

3 ’ 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

8 

N 01 folk --- . 

174.000 

28 

2 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

6 

Hichmoml . 

IMO.OOO 

8 

.5 

7 

0 

0 

43 

0 

6 

ilouTioke 

01,900 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

4 

Wes^ Viiginia: 










(''bariestoii 

‘ .^lO. 700 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wheeling 

1 .%, 208 

1 ^ 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

North ("nrolina; 


1 



1 





Raleigh 

> m.i7l 

1 10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

4 

W’ilniington . 

37, 700 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

2 

WMn.ston-Salein . .. 

71,800 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

7 !> 

14 

1 

South ('arollna: 










C^harleston 

74, 100 

0 

0 

2 

46 

0 

2 

0 

• 7 

('oluiiibift 

41,800 

8 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1.50 

18 

3 

<lroen''llle ‘ 

» 27,311 


0 







Georgia: 







1 


Atlanta 

(0 

6 

3 

5 

73 

1 

10 

10 

12 

Brunswick 

1 10.809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

1 

Savannah 

94,9(K) 

, 4 

1 

0 

12 

0 

68 

3 

6 

Florida: 


1 








Miami 

> fiO, 754 

6 


2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Hr. Petor.sburg 

‘ 26. 847 


0 


. 

0 

. . 



0 

Tampa. 

1 102,000 

li 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

EAST SOUTH (KNTRAL 

1 









Kentucky. 










Covington 

.500 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

3 

Louisville 

311-,000 


7 







Tennessee: 










Memphis 

177,000 

8 

.5 

r 

0 

0 

195 

5 

8 

Nashville 

1.37, 000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

2 

2 

4 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

211,000 

15 

3 

3 

40 

5 

11 

2 

7 

Mobile 

00,800 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

1 47,000 

2 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 


WEST SOl'TU ( KNTRAL 









Arkansas: 










Fort Smilli- 

> 31,043 


1 







Little Rook 

75, 900 

0 

1 

s' 

0 

0 

65 

0 

4 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

419,000 

4 

13 

13 

17 

12 

2 

0 

18 

8hrevei>ort 

69,600 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

23 

0 

4 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City 

(*l 

3 

1 

2 

0 

n 

10 

0 

6 

Tulsa 

1.38,000 

2 

2 

2 

0 


0 

6 


Texas; 









Dallas 

203,000 


7 

7 

2 

2 

2 


g 

Fort Worth 

1.59, 000 

19 

3 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

Galveston 

49, 100 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Houston 

> 164, 954 

7 

6 

12 

1 

1 

4 

1 

13 

Han Antonio 

205,000 

1 

2 

5 

0 

4 , 

28 

3 

14 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

*17,971 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

*29,883 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

* 12,037 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

* 12.668 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


> Estiraaled. July 1. 1925. * No cstlinate made. 
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€Uy reports for week ended January 28, JfliS—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 

Julyl, 

1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

1 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

coses 

re- 

ported 

j Mumi)s, 

1 COSOS 

re- 

ported 

Pnou- 

moidn, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

i 

Cases, 1 
esti- i 
mated { 
expect - 1 
ancy i 

i 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MoraTAJN—contd. 










Idaho: 










Boise 

123,042 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado: 









Denver 

285,000 

25 

12 

8 


5 

0 

77 

14 

Pueblo- 

43 ; 900 

13 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

121,000 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

3 

0 

Utah: 










Salt Lake City 

133,000 

27 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Nevada. 










Reno 

1 12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

(1) 

24 

6 

2 

0 


121 

13 


Spokane 

109,000 

22 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

106,000 

7 

3 

1 

0 

1 

8 

6 

3 

Oregon: 










Portland 

1 282, 383 

31 

10 

4 

1 

0 

5 

4 

7 

California 










Los Angelos 

(0 

54 

46 

48 

29 

4 

9 

17 

32 

Sacramento 

73,400 

27 


0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

San Fianclsco _ ... 

567,000 

119 

22 

12 

1 

1 

26 

28 

7 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 




1 









Division, State, 

Cases, 


Case.'?, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esth 

Cases 

esti- 

Cased 

Deaths 

osti- 

(^'ases 

Deaths 

cases 1 

causes 

mated 

rc- 

muted 

ro- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

rc- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

porto<l 

ported 

expect- 

Iiorted 

ported 

porh^d 



ancy 


nncy 




alley 





NKW EN<.LAND 












Maine: 





j 






22 

Portland 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

New Hampshire: 




1 





12 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

0 

Manchester 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vermont; 












Barre 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

Massjichusetts: 










74 

210 

Boston 

85 

65 

0 

0 

0 

20 ! 

1 

4 

0 

Pall River 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

26 

Springfield 

Worcester 

» 

12 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

9 ; 

10 

34 

52 

Rhode Island; 



1 








22 

Pawtucket 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Providence 

9 

36 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

66 

f'onnecticut: 





1 





1 

31 

Bridgeport 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0| 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford-- — 

8 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

42 

New Haven... 

11 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 i 

0 

0 

21 

80 

141DDLB ATLANTIC 







! 





New York: 






4 




1 ^ 

lf»2 

1,523 

Bufi^o 

26 

5B 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 0 

0 

New York 

268 

337 

0 

0 

0 

lOS 

10 

5 

1 

224 

Rodiester 

18 

5 

0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

3 

82 

47 

Byricuse 

15 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

0 

21 

New Jersey; 









27 

118 

33 

Camd^ — 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

Newark 

28 

30 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

39 

Trenton 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

3 


1 Estimated, Xuly l, 192ft. 


* No estimate made. 
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City rcyovtH ior werk ended January 28, Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Division, State, 

f'ascs, 

Cases 

and city 

esti- 

mated 

re- 


expect - 1 

ported 


ancy 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC— 
continued 

Pennsylvania: 

06 

82 

Philadelphia.- 

Pittsburgh 

45 

22 

Reading 

1 

34 



6 

EAST NORTH 
( UNTRAL 

Ohio: 


17 

tMncinnati 

21 

rieveland- 

44 1 

46 

(''olumbus 

12 1 



Toledo 

15 1 

H 

Indiana: i 



Fort Wayne.. J 

i 

2 

Indianapolis J 

0 

1 34 

South Bend... 

3 

0 

Terre Haute.. . 

4 

1 1 

Illinois: 



C'hieago . ... 

144 

1 ^45 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

15 

1 

Detroit 

105 

1 106 

Flint ... . 

0 

15 

Hrand Rapids 

13 

1 ^ 

Wisconsin: 



Kenosha 

1 


Milwaukee.. . 



Kactne 

7 


Superior 

4 

0 

WEST ^ORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 



Duluth 

10 

3 

Minneapolis .. 

C2 

' 23 

8t. Paul 

36 

1 

Iowa: 



Davenport,. - . 

1 

' 6 

Des Moines. 

7 

16 

Sioux City ... 

2 

2 

Waterloo 

2 

7 

Missouri: 


22 

Kansas C’ity— 

14 

St. Joseph, ... 

3 

1 

St. Louis 

51 

39 

North Dakota: 



Fargo 

2 

4 

Grand Forks. . 

0 

2 

South Dakota: 



Aberdeen 

1 

0 

Sioux Falls 

8 

2 

Nebraska: 


3 

Lincoln 

4 

Omaha 

4 

15 

Kansas: 


3 

To[)eka 

2 

W'ichita 

6 

6 

BOCTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 



W^ilmington,-- 

7 

1 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

47 

33 

Cumberland... 

2 

0 

Frederick 

1 

1 

District of Colum- 
bia: 



Washington... 

28 

39 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Puber- 

?ulosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

0 

0 

0 

25 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 




0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1« 

1 

1 

1 





1 



1 

1 

« 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

52 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

:u 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 




1 

0 



2 

0 

*0 

r 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 



0 

0 


2 

21 


1 

0 

0 


2 

0 


0 

1 


(j 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 

4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

12 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 0 

12 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

12 

1 

2 

1 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough. 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

73 

525 

20 

207 

0 

19 

9 


2 

110 

64 

232 

7 

65 

1 

25 

.5 

106 

0 

0 

0 

14 

148 

• ‘21 

0 

25 

75 

298 

4 

26 

8 

18 

2 

3 

25 

102 

0 

13 

3 

15 

1 

84 

11 

40 

0 


0 


0 


0 


4 

101 

0 

22 

30 

245 

5 

10 

0 


0 


0 

10 

12 

18 

1 

48 

11 

21 

0 

29 

1 

32 

25 

230 

0 

3 

0 

7 

11 

147 
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dtp reports for week ended January 28, Jf 928-— Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 1 




1 





^ . 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 













Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 


Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 



Deaths; 

all 

and city I 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


•expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 


1 

1 ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












Virginia: 












Lyncliburg* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

8 


2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Uichmon<i 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ft7 

Roanoke. - ... 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

West Virginia: 









0 



Charleston 

I 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Wheeling 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

North Carolina: 











10 

Raleigh.. . ... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington. . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Winston-Salem 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

South Carolina: 







0 




26 

Charleston. __ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

('olumbia 

0 

0 

1 

i 0 

i « 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

35 


0 


0 




0 





Georgia: 

Atlanta 


s 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

67 

Brunswick 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Savannah. ... 

1 ] 

u 

0 

1 4 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

37 

Florida; 

1 








0 


34 

Miami . 

1 

3 

_ 

0 

0 

2 



1 

0 

St . Petersburg 

() 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


15 







Tampa 

, “ 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 


0 

0 

27 

FAST SOUTH 












fKNTR\L 












Kentucky; 

1 





1 

0 


0 


18 

Covington .. 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Louisville. ... 
Tennessee: 

' () 






1 





1 








0 


59 

Memphis . 

1 7 

7 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4 

Nashville 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

51 

Alabama. 

1 









2 

64 

Birmingham _ 

3 

4 

4 

2 

0 

9 

I 

0 

2 

0 

Mobile 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

Moiitgoiiiory.. 

« 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


2 











VVFST SllUTH 












CENTRAL 












Aikansii'*: 












Fort Smith... 
Little Rock 

1 


0 1 
0 




0 





1 1 

2 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

o' 

0 



Lonisianu; 

New Orleans. 

i 6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

2 

0 

6 

170 

Shreveport 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Oklahoma: 











20 

Oklahoma City 2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

4 

1 

4 



0 

0 


1 


Texas: 

Dallas 






0 


1 

55 

' 4 


2 

1 

n 

A 

1 



a 

u 

0 

0 


34 

Fort W'orth 

1 

7 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

17 

74 

70 

Ifouston 

2 

5 

2 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio... 

1 

5 

0 


0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana; 









0 

0 

1 

8 

A 

Billings 

1 

C 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

Great Falls 

3 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

A 

0 

A 

Helena 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

4 

Missoula 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 9 

2 

Idaho: 

Boise 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver.. 

13 

0 

2 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 2 

i 102 

iK 

Pueblo 

2 

6 

0 

1 1 

0| 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

1 


81883®— 28 ^ 



February 17^ 434 

mpori% Keek ended January 28, 1928^-Omt^iOLWbd. 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

Ing 

CMMlgh, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths. 

causes 

Cases, 

esti< 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

IMrted 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOtTKTAIN—COn. 












New Mexico: 












Albuaueraue.. 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

4 

7 

2 

4 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

6 

30 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

PACIFIC 












Washington; 












RAAitln 

13 

10 

4 

1 



0 

0 


0 


H^inkaPA 

4 

25 

6 

15 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

3 

5 

4 


6 

0* 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

27 

Oregou: 





i 





1 


Portiand 

7 

0 

8 

22 

0 j 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 ! 

02 

Oalifoniio: 





1 







Loe Angeles... 

32 

30 

0 

5 

0 

25 i 

2 

0 

0 

12 

204 

Sacramento 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

San Francisco. 

16 

43 

3 

2 

"1 

i 

! 

i 

0 

a 

5 

178 

. — jk 



Moningococ- 

Lethargic 

Pellagra 

Paiiom>elitis (intan- 


meningitis 

encephalitis 

tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 



i 




Cases, 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

Deaths 









ancy 

1 


NEW ENOLAND 










Massachusetts- 





i 





Boston 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

8 

2 

1 

Sprlngfiuld 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

Rhode Island: 









Providence 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 







New York* I 










New York ' 

G 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

. 0 

Penns>lvania; 










Pittsburgh » 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 

1 









(Meveland — 

! 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Toledo 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

Indiana: 










Fort Wayne ....1 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Indianapolis 

1 1 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Illinois: I 



1 

1 





Chicago 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Michigan; i 

1 







] 


Detroit ' 

0 i 

0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Flint 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Orand Rapids 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wisconsin: 

1 

1 








Milwaukee ■ 

4 1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

Superior..... _.i 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 





1 



Minnesota: 

1 









Duluth 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Minneapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Iowa; 










Waterloo 

1 


0. 


8 


8 

0 


Missouri: 









St. Louis. ^ 

8 

2| 

0 

0 

0 

e 

8 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 










Fargo 

0 1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0^ 

1 

0 


^ Babies (human): 1 death at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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City reports for iccek ended Janmry 28, (’oiiliiuieil 


Division, State, and city 

Meningococ- 

cus 

meningitis 

liethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

PollOlll 

tile 

C'ase^, 

CvStl- 

inated 
exi>ept • 
uiioy 

yehtis (iiifan- 
parnl.vs's) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

f'ases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








1 


Maryland: 








1 


Baltimore i 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

Frederick 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia: 










Norfolk 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 










('’harJeston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(J 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


i 








Tennessee* 










Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashville 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Fort Worth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Jloaston ^ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

t) 

0 

MOUNTAIN 










Monlana: 










Mibboiila 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

("olorado: 










Denver 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vtah 










Salt Lake City 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACinc 










W ashmgton: 










Seattle 

0 


0 


0 


0 

1 


f’alifornia: 










Los Angeles. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

San Francisco..- 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

! “1 

0 


* Typhus fever: 1 case at Houston, Tex. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended January 28, 1928, compared 
with those for a like period ended January 29, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 (litfes reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 01,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,901,000 iii 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summary of tpeekly repoth from titieSf Decemher to J^inuary 28^ 1988 — 

Annual rates per lOOflOO populaiionf compared with rates for the corresponding 
period of 1986-87 ‘ 

diphtheria case rates 


Week etided— 



Jan. 

1, 

1927 

Dec. 

31, 

1927 

1 

1 Jan. 

8, 

j 1927 

Jan. 

7. 

1928 

Jan. 

lA 

1927 

Jan. 

14, 

1028 

Jan. 

22, 

1927 

Jan. 

21, 

1928 

Jan. 

29, 

1927 

Jan. 

28, 

1928 

101 cities 

176 

185 

1 198 

«189 

ISO 

200 

176 

193 

177 

*194 

New England 

158 

165 

158 

149 

174 

200 

161 

168 

163 

17B 

Middle Atlantic 

171 

221 

1 m 

202 

176 

253 

191 

252 

194 

251 

East North Central 

193 

200 

m 

J76 

189 

220 

170 

192 

175 

M80 

West North ('ontral 

16.5 

125 

188 

115 

158 

111 

146 

138 

127 

131 

South ^ tlantic 

173 

120 

222 

•»154 

216 

142 

161 

146 

108 

*147 

East South Central 

186 

112 

137 

90 

248 

50 

152 

105 

101 

?87 

West South Central 

223 

264 

252 

8 246 

244 

204 

170 

152 

263 

•16S 

Mountain 

137 

63 

120 

71 

117 

115 

117 

168 

197 

m 

Paoiflc 

165 

141 

1 230 

123 

193 

1 

143 

232 

125 

167 

161 


MEASLES CASK RATES 


101 cities 

1 

231 1 

322 

384 

*618 

38^ 

1 566 

451 

619 

425 

*675 

New England 

184 

708 

253 

917 

195 

1,021 

649 

1,248 

323 

1,0(78 

Middle Atlantic 

22 

331 

31 

466 

38 

000 

49 

478 

46 

* 483 

East North Central 

294 

160 

427 

265 

408 

300 

545 

326 

536 

<884 

West Nor^^h Central 

i 61 

46 

259 

134 

192 

lOD 

277 

260 

297 

138 

South Atlantic 

179 

832 

204 

' 1,461 

202 

1,496 

301 

1,676 

256 

•1,381 

Ewt South ('entral , 

78 

397 

100 

1,606 

96 

1,521 

203 

1, 387 

188 

7 1.631 

West South Central 

13 

113 

186 

*197 

302 

268 

447 

560 

376 

*500 

Mountain • 

3,545 

36 

5,227 

62 

3,434 

106 

.5,074 

97 

4,447 

88 

Pacific ' 

1 

697 

283 

1, 517 

383 

1,478 

626 

1,342 

631 

1,504 

434 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

267 

210 

318 

*208 

360 

258 

384 

260 

386 

•978 

New England 

3.56 

346 

491 

340 

470 

398 

537 

508 

539 

872 

Middle Atlantic 

285 

900 

385 

196 

338 

266 

368 

268 

378 

288 

East North (■’entral 

245 

257 

288 

234 

345 

285 

336 

286 

347 

<301 

West North Central 

385 

193 

449 

203 

656 

261 

517 

224 

487 

273 

South Atlantic 

238 

149 

231 ! 

*152 

258 

168 

280 

207 

253 

*202 

Ea‘?t South Central 

176 

117 

233 

' 190 

213 

140 

335 

190 

319 

7 116 

West South Central 

150 

126 

153 1 

1 *103 

141 

124 

m 

88 

112 j 

•127 

Mountain 

893 

234 

950 

' 195 

1,112 

301 

1,345 

205 

1,605 

301 

Pacific 

252 

126 

340 

184 

1 

876 

220 

319 

240 

826 

206 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 Cities 

14 

15 

1 22 

*17 

22 

28 

20 

22 

28 

*23 

New England 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

East North Centred 

7 


32 

9 

21 

7 

17 

9 

17 

*18 

West North Central 

40 

79 

67 

106 

69 

146 

69 

121 

79 

121 

South Atlantic 

41 

4 

27 

8 12 

51 

26 

84 

14 

00 

*14 

East South Central 

47 

10 

41 

6 

86 

16 

26 

56 

86 

729 

West South Central 

21 ! 

4 

il 

•16 

25 

28 

62 

4 

41 

*81 

Mountain 

9 

144 

0 

106 

0 

142 

0 

106 

9 

138 

Pacific 

21 

29 

60 

26 

37 

31 

68 

64 

71 

69 


1 The figures giyeti in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the number of 
cases reperted. Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1026, 1027, and 1928, respectively. 

* Atlanta, Ga., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 

* Columbus, Ohio, Kacfaoek Wis , Greenville, S. LouisriUe, Ey., and Fort SnUth, Ark.» not included* 

* Columbus, Ohio, and Racine, WIs., not included. 

* Atlanta, Ga., not included. 

* Greenville, S. C., not Included. 

7 Louifiville. Ky., not iuoluded. 

> Fort Smith, Ark., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December S5, 1987, to January 88, 1988— 
Annual rates per 100,000 population, compared with rales for the corresponding 
period of 19^6-27 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER OAHE RATES 




"Week ended— 


Jan. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

1 

Jan. 1 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


1, 

31, 

8 , 1 


15, 

14, 

22, 

21, 

29, 

28. 


1027 

1027 

1927 

1028 1 

1027 

1028 

1 1027 

1928 


1928 

101 cities 

12 

7 

8 

*5 

0 

8 

1 

1 7 

0 

7 

*8 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

24 

7 

14 

4 

0 

0 

7 

a 

21 

8 

14 

5 

2 

5 

0 

a 

5 

4 

% 

East North Central 

5 

5 

S 

3 

1 

3 

6 

0 

2 

* 5 

West North Central 

4 

10 

8 

o 

0 

8 

4 

2 

8 

8 

South Atlantic l 

34 

13 

7 

]£ 

16 

2 

7 

5 

18 

a 7 

East South Central 

21 

10 

25 

20 

16 

55 

10 

30 

35 

* 29 

West South Central 

17 

21 

25 

• 0 1 

17 

20 

4 

12 

0 

«4l 

Mountain 

27 

18 

0 

9 , 

9 

0 

27 

0 

18 

0 

Pacific 

10 

0 

8 

5 1 
1' 

21 

10 

21 

8 

21 

0 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

17 

19 

20 

« 19 

21 

24 

21 

24 

25 

no 

New England 

12 

5 

16 

16 

14 

7 

5 

18 

9 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

21 i 

14 

18 

13 

20 

21 

20 

19 

22 

16 

East North Central 

15 

10 

17 

10 

16 

13 

25 

17 

21 

* 12 

West North Central 

8 

8 

14 

4 

10 

14 

4 

18 

4 

10 

South Atlantic 

17 

22 

16 

a 21 

23 

37 

20 

26 

49 

« 11 

East South Central 

26 

56 

48 

89 

37 

78 

16 

105 

32 

7 101 

West South Central 

13 

82 

42 

82 

42 

06 

42 

66 

72 

78 

Mountain 

46 

72 

63 

53 

99 

62 

54 

71 

72 

80 

Pacific 

I 0 

31 

10 

24 

14 

37 

31 

17 

14 

20 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

164 

1 

157, 

195 

e 170 

179 

191 

183 

179 

158 

»160 

New England 

172 

146 

181 

103 

191 

179 

207 

1.56 

158 

126 

Middle Atlantic 

IHO 

158 

208 

186 

204 

214 

197 

193 

171 

183 

East North Central 

134 

135 

109 

140 

152 

158 

138 

137 

132 

* 123 

West North Central 

118 

108 

116 

124 

124 

112 

116 

137 

120 

98 

South Atlantic 

187 

188 

229 

»231 

189 

262 

278 

231 

189 

#209 

East South Central 

191 

183 

213 

235 

207 

225 

255 

251 

213 

7 171 

West South Central 

150 

310 

2.38 

238 

178 

287 

195 

308 

200 

267 

Mountain 

201 

198 

368 

195 

197 

168 

215 

186 

170 

177 

Pacific 

198 

138 1 
y 

210 

176 

169 

142 

134 

142 

107 

145 


* Atlanta, Qa., and Fort Smith, Ark., not included, 

« Columbus, Ohio, Racine, Wis., Greenville, S. C , Louisville, Ky., and Fort Rnnlh, Ark., not included. 

* Columbus, Ohio, and Racine, Wis., not Included. 

* Atlanta, Qa., not included. 

* Greenville, 8. C., not included. 

^ Louisville. Ky., not Included. 

« Fort Smith, Ark., not included, 

» Columbus, Ohio, Racine, Wis., Greenville, S. C., and Louisville, Ky., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reaiortlng cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reportmg deaths 

reporting 
deaths { 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Total 

101 

95 

31,060,300 

31,657,000 

30, 369, 500 

30,060,700 

New England J 

12 

12 

2, 242, 700 

2,274,400 

2,^2,700 

10,194,700 

2,274,400 

Middle Atlantic.- . . 

10 

10 

10, 694, 700 
7, 820, 700 
2. 634. 500 

10,732,400 

7,991,400 

> 10.732,400 

East North Central 

16 

16 

7,820,700 

7.991.400 

2.566.400 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2,683,500 

2, 518, 500 

South Atlwtic 

21 

21 

2, 890, 700 

2,981,900 

1,048,300 

2,890,700 

^981,000 

East Sonth Central.. - 

7 

6 

1,028,300 

080,700 

1,000,100 

West South Centr^ 

8 

7 

1, 260, 700 

1,307,600 

1,227,800 

1,274, 100 

Mountain 

1 9 

9 

581.600 

591, 100 

581,600 

501, 100 
1,548,000 

Pacific. 

6 

4 

1,996,400 

2,046,400 

1,512, 100 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report Jor the week ended January I 4 , 1928, — The following report 
for the week ended January 14, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAQUE 

EjFyp/.— Suez. 

Aden Proffrtoro^f.— Aden. 

//idto.>~Bonibay, Rangoon, Moulmein. 

Ceylon .--Colombo, 

l>uteh Etui Makassar. 

CHOLERA 

Jfridlu.— Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon. 

Straits Singapore. 

Returns for the week ended January 
ports; 

/nii/a.— Tuticorin, Vizagapatara, 'Bassein. 

Dutch East /nrfif*.— Pontiauak. 


CHOLERA— continued 
Siam.— Bangkok. 

Ficnch Jndth China. Saiton-Choloa, 

SMALLPOX 

Jurffo.— Bombay, Negapatan, Madras, Calcutta^ 
Rangoon, MouUnein. 

French Jndo- Cftino.-'-Saigon-Cholon. 

Dutch East /ndies.—Bolawan-Doli. 

Seramafe .—Kuching. 

Cftlwo.— Hong Kong. 

14 'were not received from the following 


CAiwa.— Canton. 

Union of Socialist Soviet J?rpttWics.— Vladivostok. 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires — Plague. — A death from plague was reported at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, February 9, 1928. Unconfirmed newspaper 
reports announced four other deaths from plague in Buenos Aires. 

Itosario — Plague — January 15-25, 1928. — According to information 
dated February 6, 1928, four cases of plague were reported at Ro- 
sario, Argentina, during the period January 15 to 26, 1928. Tho 
president of the Department of Hygiene of Argentina states that 
the work of destroying rats by poison, traps, and other measures 
is going on continuously at Rosario, that ships are being protected 
against rats, and that the spread of the disease is not anticipated. 
Similar measures are being taken at other ports in Argentina. 

BAHAMA ISLANDS 

Meades — Typhoid fever — March 1, 1927-January 28, 1928. — Infor- 
mation received under date of January 28, 1928, shows the occur- 
rence of 86 cases of measles and 112 cases of typhoid fever with six 
deaths in the Bahama Islands during the period March 1, 1927, to 
January 28, 1928. 
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BOLIVIA 

Woi^v supply systems Municipalities . — Information received un- 
der date of July 29, 1927, shows that the cities of Cochabamba, La 
Paz, Oruro, Potosi, Sucre, Santa Cruz, and Trinidad, Republic of 
Bolivia^ have municipal water-supply systems, but that no system 
of filtration or purification of water exists in any of these localities. 
La Paz, OnuO/ and Cochabamba are stated to have concrete sewers 
which are separate from the storm water drainage systenr. The other 
cities have only old subterranean canals of rubble masonry. Oruro 
receives its supply from the springs of Calacala; Cochabamba from 
Artesian wells; Potosi from reservoirs constructed in the Kari-kari 
mountains; Sucre from the waters of the Cajamarca River. It v^as 
stated that the water supply of La Paz was not free from mineral 
and organic impurities. The present water supply of La Paz was 
stated to be little in excess of 12 liters per day per capita, whereas 
it should be about 1,000 liters per day per capita. 

BRAZIL 

PernamhucOf Nataly Paraliyla, Fortaleza — Health conditions — Vital 
Statistics^ 1922-1926 . — Health conditions in the cities named are 
said to be generally good, but the rural districts and smaller interior 
cities are more backward. 

Yellow fever is said not to be a matter of great concern to Brazilians 
and, as at present controlled, not a grave menace to foreigners. 

In 1925 and 1926 an epidemic of smallpox occurred in Pernambuco 
which affected neighboring State*^. 

In 1926 two cases of bubonic plague occurred in Triumpho, Per- 
nambuco, but the disease did not spread. A plague prevention 
post was established at Triumpho in 1927. 

Some cases of typhoid fever and numerous cases of influenza are 
usually present in the State of Pernambuco. “Grippe intestinal’^ 
and dysentery are the diseases most often reported in the States of 
Rio Grande do Norte, Parahyba do Norte, and (Vara. Tubercu- 
losis and malaria are said to be the chief causes of death in the vStates 
named. 

Among the middle and upper classes hygienic and sanitary con- 
ditions are said to be good. The houses, as a rule, are kept clean. 
The storing of water in earthenware receptacles is a common practice, 
and flies are numerous. 

American residents in this part of Brazil ordinarily observe sani- 
tary precautions, drink boiled water or mineral water avoid the use 
of raw vegetables, and take frequent vacations to minimize the 
effects of the tropical climate. 
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The following table gives vital statistics for the cities named for 
the yeai*s 1922 to 1926, inclusive: 

CITY OP RECIFE (PERKAMBUCO) 



1922 

1923 

1024 

1925 

1936 

Population - 

270,000 
2,039 ! 
915 

820,000 

2,678 

923 

880,000 

8,051 

916 

355,871 ' 
9,897 1 
998 

361,553 

Biftiu (living infants) 

9,055 

913 

Births (stillborn) 

Deat^ - 

7,585 

28.0 

7,936 

25.8 

7,981 

24.4 

7,388 

20.7 

7,80U 

24.4 

Death rato per thousand 

Deaths under 2 >oars of age 

1,053 

2,069 

1,977 

1,829 

1,973 



CITY OF NATAL (RIO ORANDE DO NORTE) 


Population 

85,000 

363 

35,000 

373 

85,000 

422 

35,000 
596 ' 

35,000 

905 

Births (living infants) 

Births (stiilhorn)--. - 

84 

110 

82 1 

92 1 

98 

Deaths 

970 

08;i 

1,029 

29.4 

768 

863 

Death rate jjer thousand 

27.7 

28.0 

21.9 

24.6 

Deaths under 2 years of age 

502 

482 

611 

345 

416 



(TTY OF PARAHYBA (PARAHYBA DO NORTE) 


Population 

52,000 

62,000 

52,000 

52,000 

52,000 
• 239 

Births (living infants) 

Births (stillborn) 

748 

542 

546 

428 

89 

100 

124 

138 

127 

Deaths . 

1,289 

1,417 

3,437 

27.6 

1,686 

1,213 

Death rate per thousand 

24.7 

27.2 

32.4 

23.8 

Marriages 

250 

264 

239 

174 

319 

Xofiint mortality: 






Infants less than 1 year 

550 

449 

530 

485 

400 

Inftinla 1 to 2 years 

95 

117 

47 

118 

61 

Deaths: 






Cancer 

8 

9 

6 

10 

6 

Diphtheria, croup — 

6 

NU. 

1 

4 

3 

Dy.sentery 

9 

2 

8 

11 

12 

(Iflppe 

4 

3 

4 

6 

71 

Malaria 

129 

154 

206 

180 

116 

Smallpox 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

511 

NU 

Tul>erculo.ds_ 

194 

203 

234 

129 

162 

Typhoid fe\ or 

Yellow fe\er 

G 

11 

8 

4 

IS 

NU. 

NU. 

NU. 

2 

17 


CITY OF FORTALEZA (CEARA) 


Population 

Births (living infants) 

Births (fitillbora) 

Deaths 

Death rate per thousand. .. 
Deaths under 2 years of age 


90,000 

90^000 

90,000 

95,000 

100^000 

1,401 

818 

858 

863 

894 

62 

55 

49 

78 

79 

2,318 

2,300 

2,795 

2,078 

2,639 

25.75 

26.55 

81.05 

21.85 

26.39 

865 

853 

1, 162 

759 

1,104 


Bio de Janeiro — Plague. — Tw^o cases of plague were reported in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, recently. The first case occurred January 17, 
1928. A plague-infected rat was reported January 16, 1928, in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

CANADA 


Provinces — Gomrmmicahle diseases — Week ended January 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports oases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
January 28, 1928, as follows: 
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PlaeaM 

Novh 

Scotia 

New 

Brans- 

Wlok 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manl- 

toba 

Sas- 

katcli- 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal (ever--.— - 



1 

1 


1 


9 

iBfluensa 




12 

2 

1 


Q 

19 

LetharjKlc encephalitis— 

Smallpox ....... 

1 


1 

77 

1 

1 

15 

19 

1 

119 

Typhoid tover 

4 

7 : 

jy : 

11 

1 


3 

45 


Quebec — Communicable diseases — Weelc ended January 28, 1928 . — 
The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended January 28, 1928, 
as follows: . 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

Real let fever 

94 

Chicken ipox 

32 

Smallpox -- 

IB 

Diphtheria 

64 

Tubeic’ilows. 

32 

(ierman measles 

2 

Typhoid fever, 

19 

Influenza 

hooping cough 

33 

Measles 

se 




COSTA RICA 

Af^tUviercvlosis and venereal disease worTc . — Information received 
under date of October 28, 1927, shows that a campaign of cure and 
prevention of tuberculosis and venereal diseases has been ordered to 
be instituted in the principal cities of Costa Rica. The campaign 
against tuberculosis is to be carried out mainly through visiting 
nurses and dispensaries arc to be instituted for the free treatment of 
venereal diseases in the larger cities and free service by municipal 
doctors is to be provided in the smaller communities. 

Campaign for extermination of rats — Linion and Pvntarenas. — In- 
formation under date of December 16, 1927, shows that a campaign of 
rat extermination has been ordered into effect at Liiuon and Punta- 
renaa, Costa Rico, as the result of action taken at the Pan American 
sanitary conference held during the autumn of 1927 at Lima, Peru. 

EGYPT 

Plague — December 29, 1927 -January 8, 1928 — Alexandria . — A fatal 
case of plague was reported December 29, 1927 . The case occurred in 
an Egyptian workman employed in a cotton depot, who was found dead 
in his lodging, 850 meters from the port. Sms . — ^On January 8, 1928, 
a fatal caae occurred in a native found dead in his lodging. The 
focus of this case was stated to be in the vicinity of a Government 
primary school kilometers from the port. 

Summary and comparison wilh year 1926 , — During the year ended 
December 31, 1927, 79 cases of plague were reported in Egypt, as 
compared with 150 cases reported during the corresponding period 
of the year 1926. 
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GUATEMALA 

Sanitation along railway lines. — According to information received 
under date of November 29, 1927, sanitary work in towns on thb rail- 
way connecting Guatemala City with Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, was 
done in October, 1927. The measures taken included oiling of stag- 
nant water along the railway lines. 

HONDURAS 

Tegucigalpa — Malaria. — Cases of malaria apparently of local 
origin wore reported at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, during the month 
of September, 1927. A survey shovred mosquitoes breeding in two 
localities along the Choluteca River banks within the city limits. 
It was Slated that measures were being applied to correct these 
conditions. 

JAPAN 

Dysentery — Tokyo, city and prejecture — Foremler 27-Decemher SI, 
1927. — During the period November 27 to December 31, 1927, 
dysentery .was reported in Tokyo, Japan, as follows: Tokyo City, 
cases, 110; deaths, 50; Tokyo prefecture, outside of the city, cases, 
144; deaths, 70. 

LATVIA 

Communicalle diseases — Norember, 1927. — During the month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported' in 'the 
Republic of Latvia as follows: 


Pisease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal ineningitis 

6 

Puerperal fe\or 

5 

Diphtheria * 

28 

Kolapsing fever. 

2 

Krysipclas 

8 

Scarlet fever.. 

166 

Influenza.. 

22 

Tetanus 

* 1 

Malaria 

3 

Trachoma 

’ 16 

Measles 

217 

Typhoid fever 

87 

Mumps 

7 

Whooping cough 

13 






ropulation, 1,960,000. 

MEXICO 

Manzanillo — Death from smaUpox — General vaccination ordered — 
January 19, 1928: — Information received under date of January 19, 
1928, shows that, following the occurrence of a death from smallpox 
during the week ended January 15, 1928, at Manzanillo, Mexico, 
the port medical authority has directed all local physicians at Man- 
zanillo to assign one hour daily to the free vaccination of residents 
of Manzanillo, who are required to present certificates of vaccination 
to the medical authority. 
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PANAMA 

Aguadulct, Province oj Cock — Aniimalaria measures. — Information 
dated November 12, 1927, shows aniimalaria work being conducted 
at Aguadulce, Republic of Panama. The work undertaken included 
control of water supply and sewerage and drainage systems. 

PERU 

La Oroya — Influenza and pneumonia mortality — Odoher-Decemher, 
19 ^. — During the three months ended December 31, 1927, epidemic 
influenza in mild form was reported present at La Oroya, Peru. 
Many deaths from pneumonia occuired. Smallpox was saitl to bo 
prevalent. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Typhus fever — December 18-24, 1927. — During the week ended 
December 24, 1927, fresh outbreaks of typhus fever were reported 
in the Cape Province, in two districts and five localitie-, and in 
Natal in one district. 

During the same period, two cases of typhus fever were reported 
at Durban, Natal, in a European and an Asiatic. The cases were 
stated to be sporadic. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases — December, 1927. — During the month of 
December, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia 
as follows: 


1 

Disease 

Cases 

Deatlis 

1 Disease | 

Cases ! 

il'vCis 

Anthrax 

36 

1 

^ Polioni\cliti> - i 

2 


(’erebrospinal meningitis 

9 

4 

Scarlet fe\pr 

1,091 

11 

JU 

Diphtheria^ _ __ __ 

303 ' 

51 

1 Tetanus . — 

7 

Dysentery 4 

49 

5 

Typhoid fever - 

400 

(<) 

Leprosy . , 

1 

Typhus fever 

1 


Measles..., 

's’soi 

18 
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» From July 24 to Oct. 92C cases and 677 deaths were reported in Iraq. Of these, 166 cases and 126 deaths occurred in Amarah; 417 cases and 337 deaths in Basra; 

81 cases and 47 d^ths in Dtwaxdyah; 19 cases and 12 deaths in Hiliah; 34 eases and 21 deaths in Kerbala; 8 cases and 6 deaths in Kut; and 186 cases and 118 deaths in Montaflq. 
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PLAGUE 

[C indicates cases: D. deaths; F, present] 
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1 A death from plague was reported at Buenos Aires, Argentina, Feb. 9, 1928. Unconfirmed newspaper reports announced 4 other deaths from plague. 
I Four cases of plague Jan. 15-25, 1928, at Rosano, Argentina. 
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[C indicates cases, D, deo^^hs; P, piesentj 
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SMALLPOX 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; T, present) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

SMA1£F0X — Contlnaed 
[O indictUs cases; D, deaths; P, {nsent] 




























CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continned 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 








































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FSYBR 

(C indicates cases; D, deaths; I , present] 
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PREVALENCE OF INFLUENZA, JANUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 4, 

1928 

Preliminary reports from -the health officers of 31 States for the first 
five weeks of 1928 indicate that the prevalence of influenza was about 
the same as it was during the same period of 1927, and about half 
that for 1926. The figures are as follows: 

Ca$e% of infimnza reported by 31 States (population about 06,600,000) for the first 
five weeks of 1926 ^ 1927 and 1928 



Corresponding weeks— 


1 

19S8 

1027 

1. 120 ! 

1 1920 

Jan. 7, 1928 

1,230 

1,456 

1,651 

1,540 

1,869 

1 "l.im 

Jan. 14, 1928 

i 2,274 

1.594 > 114 

Jan. 21, 1928 

Jan. 28, 1928 

1,767 i 
1,560 

1 4, 70:i 

1 4,942 

Feb. 4, 1928 

Total - 

7,752 

7,698 

1 u, m 



In 1926 and 1927 the peak of the influenza curve was reached early 
in March. 


Comparable figures for the year 1925 are not available for some of 
the States, but the prevalence of influc^a during the first five weeks 
of the year was greater in 1926 than it was in 1926, although in 1925 
the peak of the influenza curve was reached about the middle of 
February and the total number of cases reported for January, Febru- 
ary, and March was lower than it was in 1926. 

The combined influenza and pneumonia death rates per 100,000 
population in 94 large cities of the United States for the first five 
weeks of the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 were as follows: 

Deatli rate 


1926. 

1927. 

1928. 


233 

198 

192 


TRACHOMA IN THE STATE’S HEALTH PROGRAM ‘ 

By Paul D. Mobsman, Surgeon, United States Public Health Service 

The organized trachoma prevention work of the United States 
Public Health Service, in cooperation with States, began with the 
extensive survey made in eastern Kentucky in 1912 by Senior Surg. 

» Read beftire tlw Public Health Section of the Southern Medical Association, Memphis, Tonn., Nov. 10, 
1027. 

81884*— 28 1 (449) 
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John MoMijUen. This survey^ made in respcmse to a request from 
the Kentucky State Health Department, showed that trachoma was 
extremely prevalent and confirmed the statements of Dr. J. A. 
Stuckey and others that trachoma constituted a major public health 
problem in eastern Kentucky. The scope of Doctor McMuUefi’s 
survey was enlarged in 1913 and 1W4 to the extent of covering some 
23 counties and involving the examinajbion of over 18,000 people. 
On the basis of these examinations Doctor McMullen estimated that 
in the 35 mountain counties of Kentucky there weye about 33,000 
cases of trachoma. Being charged with the task of preventing the 
spread of trachoma, he evolved a plan which has not only stood the 
test of time, but has won the approval and praise of public health 
workers in many countries. The plan included the establishment of 
small hospitals which should serve not only as dispensaries and clinic 
centers, but as centers for field work in the form of surveys, field 
clinics, and educational work. The first hospitals were established 
in September, 1913, in Kentucky. In 1914, one was established in 
Virginia, following surveys by Senior Surg. Taliaferro Clark, of the 
United States Public Health Service, which showed that trachoma 
was quite prevalent in the western section of that State. Then the 
work spread to West Virginia, Tennessee, and, later, to Arkansas 
and Missouri, as the work became known and studies showed the 
prevalence of the disease in those States. Evidence which has 
accumulated as the work has progressed indicates that Missouri and 
Arkansas probably have as much trachoma as Kentucky had when the 
work began, and that it exists to a dangerous extent in several other 
States. It is not imiformly prevalent throughout any State; some 
communities are heavily infected while others are relatively or com- 
pletely free from it. 

At present, hospitals are being conducted in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Missouri, with the financial and moral cooperation of 
those States. The trachoma situation in Missouri began to attract 
attention through the action of the blind pension law which became 
effective in 1922, providing $300 per year for blind persons without 
other means of support. It was fmmd that over 20 per cent of these 
pensioners were blind as a result of trachoma. This made blindness- 
duo to trachoma cost the taxpayers of the State over $200,000 
annually in pensions alone, to say nothing of the economic cost in 
medical treatment, and the loss due to the withdrawal of these dis- 
abled persons from productive toil. Although new applicants have 
been added to the pension list and all the pensioners have been 
reexamined by very competent ophthalmologists, the percentage of 
cases of blindness due to trachoma has changed very little and has 
never dropped bebw 20 per cent. The latest %i!res (July 7, 1927) 
show a total of 3,152 pensioners, and of these, 637, or 20.2 per cent, 
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were blind from trachoma, costing the State in pensions $191,100 
each year. These pensioners are completely blind, having no better 
vision than mere light perception. Many more have enough vision to 
be excluded from the provisions of this law, but not enough to enable 
them to earn a livelihood. Damage to vision sufficient to prevent 
education or the learning of a skilled trade is sufficient to depress the 
economic and social status of the individual and often of the family. 
Trachoma is thus a link in the vicious cycle of ignorance, poverty, 
and disease, each at once the result and the cause of the otliei-s. 

The influence of the trachoma work on community interest in 
public health may be illustrated by the fact that Knott County, Ky., 
where our first hospital was located, was years ahead of many richer 
counties in installing a county health department. It is generally 
admitted that the value of public health work in that county was 
first shown to the people of the county by the teaching given by the 
hospital staff, both at the hospital and in the field. One of the first 
sanitary privies in the county was the one built at the hospital. 

In many other localities the trachoma work has given the people 
their first view of public-health work of any sort and their first idea 
of the possibility of disease prevention. It is easier for State health 
authorities to persuade a county to install a full-time health depart- 
ment if energetic trachoma work has been done in that county. 
Conversely, it is possible for us to do much more effective trachoma- 
prevention wdrk when we have the assistance of a well-organized 
county health department, especially when the Stale health depart- 
ment is manifesting an active interest in the campaign. 

In introducing a specialized method of combating a single disease, 
the Public Health Service has not detracted in any way from the 
effectiveness of the regular health agencies within the State. We 
have utilized the services of State and county health authorities in 
carrying out our field work and in return they have had the services 
of our organization trained especially for the work, but with a public 
health vision broad enough to see the whole health program with 
trachoma prevention a component part, contributing to the success 
of the whole in proportion to its effectiveness in its own field. 

The trachoma hospitals have a fourfold function, as follows: 

1. Clinical treatment of trachoma for the purpose of preventing 
damage to sight and of stopping the patient from being a spreader 
of the disease. Field surveys have shown that the results of treat- 
ment have been good in a large majority of cases, the patients having 
remained free from evidence of the disease for a number of years. 
It has also been shown by the resurvey in Knott County, Ky., by 
Doctor McMullen, of the Public Health Service, and Doctor Duke, 
county health officer, and by field studies in several other localities, 
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that an intensive trachoma campaign can rid a community of tho 
disease. 

2. Study of the disease itself. We are constantly on the alert for 
improved methods of diagnosis and treatment. Although nothing 
revolutionary has been discovered, we believe that we have made 
substantial improvements both in accuracy of diagnosia and in 
effectiveness of treatment. Ih connection with our work at BoUa, 
Mo., the service is maintaining a research laboratory for the study 
of the etiolc^ of trachoma from a bacteriologic standpoint. We 
also have an officer making ah extended epidemiological study of the 
disease. 

3. Education of patients in personal hygiene and disease prevention. 
Patients admitted to these hospitals receive careful treatment for 
trachoma and also instruction in personall hygiene, health, habits and 
general health education. They are enabled to go home relieved of 
their disease and trained to some extent at least to live in a clean, 
health-promoting manner. 

4. Centers for field work. Trachoma surveys are made ip the 
surrounding territory by the staffs of the hospitals, by means of 
examination of school children, and by -community clinics. In the 
course of these surveys and clinics, talks arc given on general health 
topics as well as on trachoma in particular. The chief value of the 
clinic, so far as trachoma is concerned, i84)he contact with the patient 
himself — establishing the diagnosis and ishowing him the value and 
importance of early treatment as well as the danger of spreading the 
disease to others. 

During the past four months we have had a public health nurse 
on duty in Texas County, Mo., engaged in special field work. She 
was provided with a list of the Texas County residents who had been 
treated at the hospital. Her task was to look them up and report 
on their condition and also as to their home surroundings, diet, and 
other factors that might have a bearing on the incidence or spread 
of the disease. She also discovered suspicious eye trouble in other 
members of these households and in other homes in the com- 
munity. These people were persuaded to come to the clinics which 
were held at Houston, the coimty seat, every Saturday. The clinics 
were conducted by a medical officer from the Public Health Service 
headquarters at Rolla, and the diagnosis of the cases sent in by the 
nurse was thus verified. Seventeen such clinics were held, with an 
average attendance of 95. Some patients came repeatedly for treat- 
ment or observation. The nurse made careful records of 254 persons 
during the summer. Of these, 230 were new patients who had never 
been in our hospital, and most of them had had no systematic treat- 
ment at ail. As a result of this work a popular demand for a county 
nurse has arisen, and the county court will undoubtedly decide to 
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appoint A full-time county nurse half of whose salary will be paid by 
the State health department, and it is not too much to hope that 
another season's work may help in getting a full-time health officer 
for the county. 

We have a somewhat similar study now going on in eastern Ten- 
nessee, which will require many months to complete, but which has 
already shown that m certain counties trachoma is apparently 
about to become a thing of the past as a result of the work done in 
that part of the State during the past 11 years. 

No one realizes better than those of us who are in the work how 
far from perfect it is both in organization and execution. The 
chronicity of the disease, the time required to arrest it, the lack of 
hospitals large enough to be conducted ec^onomically, the ignorance 
of the people, the sad home conditions they return to when they 
leave the hospital — these and many other conditions make up the 
list of problems we must continually face. The work does have an 
appeal to the public, however, and legislators are not immune to 
this appeal when they are made acquainted with the prevalence of 
the disease in their State and the effectiveness of the cooperative 
campaign of the State health department and the United States 
Public Health Service. 

AN EPIDEMIOLOGICAL AND STATISTICAL STUDY OF TON- 
SILLITIS, INCIiUDING RELATED THROAT CONDITIONS 

In view of the widespread attention which has been given in recent 
years to tonsil defects and their remedy by tonsillectomy, it was 
deemed worth while for the Public Health Service to make a study 
of acute and chronic diseases of the tonsils and throat. Public 
Health Bulletin No. 175, by Selwyn D. Collins, associate statistician, 
United States Public Heal^ Service, gives the results of this study. ^ 

The data used consist of (a) records of sickness 0 (‘curring in several 
gi’oups of people kept under observation for illness for several years, 
and (J) results of physical examinations made by medical officers of 
the United States Public Health Service in the course of various field 
studies conducted during the past 10 years. The bulletin considers 
acute tonsillitis and sore throat, enlarged and diseased tonsils as 
found on physical examination, and the relation of the condition of 
the tonsils to illness and to physical defects. * Mortality from diseases 
of the tonsils and pharynx is also briefly considered. 

Some of the outstanding results are summarized below: 

The incidence of tonsillitis and related conditions of the pharynx 
is higher among children of school ages than before or after those ages. 

* This buUotln may be purchased through the Supermtendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. 0., at 80 cents per copy. 
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Lftryngitis, on the other hand, appears to oocur more frequenli^ 
among adults than among preschool or school ohiidrai. Tonsiiliiia 
and related conditions of the pharynx appear to be tiie only important 
respiratory affection which shows this particular age incidence; 
that is, higher during the school ages than among younger or older 
persons. 

The incidence of tonsillitis -and related conditions of th.e pharynx 
appears to be considerably higher for females than for males. 

The relative age incidence of acute tonsillitis and sore throat is 
strikingly similar to the relative age prevalence of diseased tonsils as 
found on physical examination. The relative prevalence of enlarged 
tonrils as found on physical examination is also similar to the rela- 
tive age incidence of acute tonsillitis and sore throat, but does not 
show as dose correspondence as the curve for diseased tonsils. 

The prevalence of defective tonsils does not seem to be sig- 
nificantly greater in rural than in urban districts. The percentage 
having had the tonsUs removed, however, was considerably larger in 
the urban groups examined than in the rural. 

The prevalence of defective tonsils seems to vary somewhat with* 
the season of the year, but the variation is leas than is the variation 
in the incidence of acute tonsillitis and sore throat. The maximum 
prevalence of defective tonsils appears to bo reached about April, 
a period of two or three months after tlie maximum incidence of acute 
tonsillitis and sore throat and of colds. 

The incidence of sore throat seems to be more than twice as great 
for school children with defective tonsils as for those whose tonsils 
have been removed. The incidence of sore throat among children 
^vith normal tonsils also appears to bo less than among those with 
defective tonsils. 

Respiratory diseases other than tonsillitU appear to be somewhat 
more frequent among children with defective tonsils than among 
those with normal tonrils or those whose tonsils have been removed. 
Among adults there seems to be little diffeience in the incidence of 
these respiratory diseases in the different tonsil groups. 

The incidence of illness from rherunatism and related conditions 
appears to be higher among adults who have attacks of tonsillitis 
than among those who are free from tonsillitis. 

The incidence of diphtheria seems to be much higher among children 
with defective tonsik than among children with tonsils removed. 
Among children with normal tonsils it appears to be only slightly 
higher than among those whose tonsils have been removed. 

The results of the physical examination suggest that adenoids, 
enlarged cervical g^aneb, conjunctivitis, eyestrain, and decayed teeth 
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all trad to be slightly more prevalent among children with defective 
tonsils than among children with norma I tonsils or with tonsils removed. 

Filled teeth are more prevalent among children with tonsils 
removed, indicating that thase children are a somewhat selected 
group, coming from families that are more able or willing to secure 
the correction of other remediable physical defects in their children. 

Height and weight measurements and records of growth in weight 
over a period of nine months for a group of school children did not 
show any advantage in the growth of one tonsil group over another. 
Data from the literature seem to indicate a more rapid growth 
immediately .tonsillectomy, but this tendency does not appear to 
continue for any extended period of time. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

RATES FOB PRINCIPAl. CAUSES OF DEATH FOR DECEMBER, M27, AND FOR THE YEARS 

MU, AND 1U7 TO 1127 

The accompanying tables arc taken from the Statistical Bulletin 
for January, 1928, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
They present the mortality experience of the industrial insurance 
department of the company for the principal causes of death for 
December, 1927, and a comparison of the rates for the yearn 1911 
and 1917 to 1927, inclusive. The rates are based on a strength of 
approximately 18,000,000 insured persons of the United States and 
Canada. In recent years the death rates in this gioup have been 
about 72 per cent of the rates for the death registration area of the 
United States. 

DECEMBER, 1927 

The month of December, 1927, as was the case with five other 
months of the year, registered a lower death rate than had ever before 
been recorded for the corresponding month of any year. The death 
rate for December was 8.7 per 1,000, as compared with the previous 
low rate of 8.9 for December, 1925. 

While the rate for almost every cause of death listed in the accom- 
panying table is lower than that registered last year, the most impor- 
tant single factor in the low December death rate is stated to be the 
low mortality, for a winter month, from pneumonia. Other note- 
worthy reductions were those for tuberculo'feis, cancer, and Bright’s 
disease. 

There were more automobile fatalities than in December, 1926, 
and this was tiie tenth month of the year 1927 to record an increase 
in such deaths over the corresponding month of last year. 
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Death ratee (annual heCeU) /or 'pnneipal cauaee per 100,000 Iwu expoeed, Deeemiber, 
1927, 06 compared with November, 1927, and December and year 1926 

.[Iiickntilal departmenti Metropoliton Life losuranoe Co.] 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed i 


Cause of death 


Total, all causes. 


Typhoid fever. 


Boarlet fever. 

Whoop 
Diphtheria. 

Influeusa 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

Cancer 

Diabetes mellitus 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

Organic diseases of heart 

Pneumonia (all ferms) 

Other respiratory diseases 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

Bright’s disease (chronic nephritis) 

Puerperal state 

Buicldes 

Ilomlcides 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides). 

Traumatism by automobiles 

Ali other causes 


De<x,ie27 


866.0 


2.8 

2:0 

2.A 

3.7 

14.3 
17.7 

84.0 

74.1 

73.0 

18.1 

56.0 
136.3 

83.5 

16.4 

16.1 
C5.7 
12.3 

7.2 

6.6 

59.0 

16.6 
180.0 


Nov., 1927 

Dee., 1996 

Year 1990 

81ft 8 

932.5 

945.0 

4.3 

4.1 

4.2 

4.0 

3.3 

10.9 

2.6 

2.4 

3.4 

3.9 

5.8 

9.6 

12.4 

15.5 

9.7 

11.0 

18.7 

81.1 

79.2 

89.7 

99.0 

70l8 

80.1 

86.7 

73.5 

78.4 

73.7 

1&2 

20.2 

16.7 

53.2 

54.7 

55.6 

135.2 

139.7 

134.3 

66.0 

97.4 

98.2 

14.9 

15.9 

13.0 

23.1 

! 17.4 

29.8 

66.7 

78.0 

73.5 

14.5 

1 12.8 

1A3 

8.0 

7.4 

7.7 

7.6 

7.3 

7.0 

02.4 

02.2 

62.3 

20.8 

14.3' 

16.8 

194.2 

202.3 

191.0 


i All figures Include infants insured under 1 year of age. 


YEAR 1927 AND COMPARISON WITH 1911 AND YEARS 1917 TO 1926 

In 1927 a new low minimum death rate of 8.4 per 1,000 was estab- 
lished for this group of persons, which comprises one-seventh of the 
total and more than one-fourth of the urban populations of the 
United States and Canada. This favorable health condition prob- 
ably obtained in, and will no doubt be reflected in the death rates 
for, the registration area. The previous low rate for this group was 
8.5 per 1,000 for the years 1924 and 1925, and the next lowest was 
8.9 in 1926. The importance of these fractional reductions is much 
more obvious when they are translated into figures showing the 
actual savings of lives. If the 1926 death rate had prevailed in 1927 
there would have been 8,808 more deaths than actually occurred in 
the group of persons here considered, and the reduction of one-tenth 
of one point from the 1925 death rate represents 1,782 fewer deaths. 

A new low death rate was recorded for tuberculosis, 93.5 per 100,000. 
This may be compared with the previous minimum rate of 98.2 in 
1925, with 137.9 in 1920, with 189.0 in 1918, and with 224.6 in 1911. 
Improved conditions as compared with 1926 were shown also for 
measles, scarlet fever, whooping coug^, ^mumonia, influenza, diar- 
rhea and enteritis, and <he principal degenerative diseases. 

On the other hand, the cancer rate was slightly hi|^er, Uie diabetes 
rate and the rate for puerperal diseases were the same as in 1926, 
and the rate for automobile fatalities rose from 17 to 18.6, an increase 
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<rf 9.4 per oe»t over the preceding year. The 1927 figure for automo- 
bile fatalities is almost twice that for 1917, more than three times the 
rate for 1915, and more than eight times the rate for 1911. 


Deouth rates for principal causes per 100,000 lives exposed, 

ages 1 and over 


n M tt/U 




[Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Oo.] 


Cause of death 


All causes of death 


Typhoid fever 

Oommunioable diseases of child- 
hood 

Measles 

Scarlet fever 

Whoopins eough 

Diphtneria 

Inflnenss and pneumonia 

Influensa 

Pneumonia 

Poliomyelitis 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Tuberculosis of respiratory sys- 
tem 

Cancer (all forms) 

Diabetes mellitus 

Alcoholism 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy.. . 

Diseases of heart- 

Diarrhea and enuritis 

Chronic nephritis (Bright’s dis- 
ease) 

Pueroeral state, total 

Puerperal septicemia 

Puerperal albuminuria 

convulsions 

Accidents of pregnancy. . 


and 


Homicides 

Accidents, total 

Accidental burns 

Accidental drowning 

Accidental traumatism by ■ 

fall 

Accidental traumatism by 

machines 

Railroad accidents 

Auto accidents 

All other accidents 

War deaths 

Other diseases and conditions 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1023 

' 1 

1922 j 1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1911 

830.9 

885.7 

846.3 

848.0 

897.1 

'1 

882. 9j870. fl 

089.4 

1063.0 

1550. 2 

1161.1 

1253.0 

4.7 

4.2 

4.6 

4.4 

6.2 

6.7 

0.7 

0.7 

7.3 

11.5 

12.1 

22.8 

19.6 

25.9 

19.7 

26.2 

33.1 

29.8 

37.91 43.1 

31.5 

41.6 

46.8 

5a9 

3.3 

ao 

2.5 

6.7 

8.4 

4.3 

3.2! 8.5 

3.5 

8.6 

11.1 

11.4 

3.0 

3.4 

3.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.9 

7.0 

0.0 

3.9 

3.6 

0.0 

13.1 

3.1 

5.0 

3.« 

3.5 

4.8 

2L6 

3.9' 6.C 

3.2 

10.1 

5.1 

7.1 

10.2 

0.5 

ia2 

12.7 

15.5 

18.0 

2:1.8 

22 J 

20.9 

19.3 

24.6 

27.8 

78.5 

105.6 

88.3 

84.4 

107.7 

95.3 

76.6 

169.5 

214.1 

642.5 

135.4 

131.2 

15.6 

27.4 

19.4 

14.2 

30.1 

21.7 

8.7 

53.5 

96.9 

272.4 

14.4 

15.9 

62.9 

78.2 

60.0 

70.2 

77.6 

78.7 

67.8 

106. 1 

117.5 

269. f 

121.0 

115.3 

2.0 

.7 

1.4 

1.0 

.7 

.9 

1.7 

l.( 

.f 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

03.5 

90.5 

98.2 

104.4 

110.6 

114.2 

'117.4 

137.9 

156.5 

189.0 

188.6 

224.6 

82.7 

87.9 

87.0 

93.4 

100.6 

103.6 

105.6124.0 

141.6 

I 171.2 

172.3 

203.0 

75.3 

76.1 

71.8 

71.6 

72.7 

72.0 

71.7 

69. £ 

67.0 

67.2 

70.9 

08.0 

17.0 

17.0 

15.6 

15.1 

16.2 

17.2 

16. 5 

! 14.1 

13.4 

14.0 

15. S 

13.3 

3.4 

3.7 

3.0 

2.9 

3.0 

2.1 

.9 

1 

1.4 

1.8 

4.1 

4.0 

! 55. 7i 66. 6 

54.4 

61.1 

01.9 

62.9 

62.1 

61. :) 

59. ^ 

64. ( 

66.1 

64.2 

134.3 136.4 

128.7 

125.2 

128.7 

126.7 

117.4117.0) 113. t 

141.7 

142.0 

141.8 

9.1 

10.6 

12.3 

11.3 

11.1 

10.8 

14. 2j 15.8 

16.9 

23.4 

25.5 

28.0 

70.5 

74.9 

71.2 

06.5 

60.6 

70.3 

68.0 

70.8 

73. 5 

86.8 

95.7 

95.0 

15.6 

15.0 

16.9 

17.2 

17. 9 

19.0 

7.4 

19.8 

23.0 

20.0 

27.4 

18.2 

19.8 

6.3 

a.o 

6.6 

6.6 

0.9 

8.6 

8.6 

6. 71 7. 3 

7.5 

8.8 

3.1 

3.6 

3.8 

4.3 

4.2 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

4.9 

5.1 

4.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

3.1 

3.0 

6.9 

1.6 

1.7 

79.6 

77.2 

78.3 

76.9 

77.8 

71.8 

72.0 

72.0 

94.2 

128.9 

106.7 

97.9 

8.4 

7.8 

7.0 

7.3 

7.4 

7.6 

7.6 

r 

6.8 

7.0 

9.3 

1:1.3 

7.3 

7.2 

7.4 

7.2 

7.3 

6.3! 

6.7 

/>.b 

6.9 

6.2 

7.4 

7.2 

63.8 

62.3 

63.0 

62.4 

63.0 

58 0 

57. 5 

69.6 

03.8 

76.5 

76.6 

77,4 

6.3 

6.1 

6.1 

6.4 

0.3 

6.1 

6.6 

8.1 

8.1 

9.0 

ao 

8.8 

0.8 

6.3 

6.6 

7.3 

1 

6.7 

7.3 

8.2 

6.7 

8.6 

0.4 

a? 

10.2 

8.4 

7.9 

8.1 

1 

7.7 

8.4 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 

8.0 

10.4 

11.9 

13.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.7 

1.6 

1.0 

1.7 

1.6 

2.4 

2.0 

1.8 

4.1 

4,2 

4.0 

4.0 

4.9 

4.1 

3.9 

5.2 

5.7 

7.8 

8.5 

9.5 

18.6 

17.0 

1 16.8 

15.9 

15.4 

13. 6| 

12.2 

11.1 

10^ 

10.3 

9.7 

2.8 

19.3 

19.4 

21.2 

19.7 

19.5 

18.01 

18.5 

19.5 

21.2 

26.1 

26.8 

81.0 

(■) 

181. 0 

(*) 

183.6 



(>) 

183.4 

(') 

180. 9 

181.7 

.11 .1 .5 

185. ijlQO. 6jl97. 8 

10.6 

193.5 

39.7 

219.7 

13.5 

231.9 

283.5 


1 Death rate less than 0.05 per 100,000. 

NATIONAL NEGRO HEALTH WEEK TO BE OBSERVED APRIL 

1 TO 8, 1928 


The week of April 1 to April 8, 1928, has been sot aside for the 
fourteenth observance of National Negro Health Week. State and 
mtinicipid health departments, voluntary* health organizations, and 
numerous other official and unofficial agencies interested in race 
welfare and advancement are cooperating with the United States 
Public Health Service in a determined effort to improve health and 
living conditions. 

As a first step in this widespread health campaign this year the 
Public Health Service announces the issuance of the annual National 
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Negro Health Week Bulletin. This publication outlines effective 
methods of instituting and successfully carrying out the program of 
the health week. It is designed primarily for churches, schools, 
fraternal organizations, welfare societies, and other groups interested 
in community progress and race betterment, and contains, in addition 
to methods for organizing the programs for health week, information 
and sources of materials of value for health-week work. 

It is the plan of the campaign to set aside each day of the week for 
special observance of some phase of health work. Supday, April 1, 
will be mobilization day; Monday, April 2, home hygiene day; 
Tuesday, April 3, community sanitation day; Wednesday, April 4, 
children's health day; Thursday, April 5, adult's health day; Friday, 
April 6, special campaign day; Saturday, April 7, general clean-up 
day; Sunday, ApM 8, report and follow-up day. 

In addition to the bulletin there is being distribiitt'd this year a 
specially prepared poster which gives in brief and interesting form 
the various rules of health and appropriate information and which has 
for a number of yearn contributed to the success of National Negro 
Health Week. This poster is a beautifully printed three-color illus- 
tration, and it is the aim of the committee in charge of this activity 
to have a copy placed in eveiy home. 

The poster is being issued in a very limited edition for free dis- 
tribution. Single copies or quantities of the poster or bulletin may 
be purchased at nominal cost from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Qovemmeijt Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Health officials, race leaders, and others interested in the success- 
ful promotion of this health-week observance can secure sample 
copies of the bulletin or additional information as to the proposed 
plan of the health week by writing the United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., or tlie National Negro Health Week 
Committee, Tuskegee, Ala. 

CLAIM AGAINST CITY BECAUSE OP ILLNESS FROM TYPHOID 

FEVER 

The following item regarding a claim against a municipality on 
account of the contraction of typhoid fever, alleged to have been 
due to the city's negligence, is taken from the February 6, 1928, issue 
of the Health News, puVffished by the New York State Department 
of Health: 

The father of a girl who contracted tjrphoid fever during an outbreak of the 
disease in the city of Ck)hoes last October has filed with the comptroller and the 
commissioner of public works of that city a claim of $5,000 for damages and 
$1,000 for expenses of the sickness and the loss of his daughter’s services. If 
the claims are not allowed by the city within three weeks, impers are ready for 
starting action in the supreme court, according to the Cohoes American. 
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It is alleged that the girl contracted typhoid fever as a result of drinking water 
coming from the city main into her home. The city is called grossly negligent 
in permitting polluted water from the canal to enter the city mains at an indus- 
trial plant through a cross connection which it is claimed has existed since July 
1, 1926, in violation of regulation 15-a of Chapter VII of the Sanitary Code. 

On September 18 water was shut oflf from the mains in that section of the city 
and tbo plant in question is said to have then pumped water from the canal to 
maintain pressure in its sprinkler system. It is alleged ihai Uic polluted water 
was forced through the cross connection into the city mains, mingling with the 
city water when the latter was turned on. There were 48 cases of typhoid fever 
reported from the general vicinity of this cross connection. 

COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Garbage ordinance held reasonable . — (Washington Supreme Court; 
State (city of Auburn) i\ Spiller, 262 P. 128; decided December 21, 
1927.) An ordinance of the city of Auburn, which required the 
maintenance and use of a metal garbage can by householders and 
operators of business places, also contained the following provision : 

♦ ♦ * that in any prosecution for ihe violation of any provision of this 

section ii shall be competent to prove that the person failing to furnish and 
provide or maintain such metallic can or deposit garbage* therein as in this sec- 
tion provided is purchasing water from the city of Auburn for use upon such 
premises, and proof of such purchase of water shall be i)rima facie evidence that 
garbage is accumulating upon ^uch premises. 

This provision was attacked and the supremo court, after citing 
cases sustaining the validity of a legislative presumption of one fact 
from evidence of another, decided that there was in the instant case 

rational connection between the fact proved and the ultimate 
fact presumed, saying: 

* ♦ * The lawmaking body evidently reasoned that the purchasing of 

water from the city by a person in possession or in charge of premises located 
therein for use on such premises must of necessity be using them in such a man- 
ner as to accumulate garbage. While the reasoning may be somewdiat atten- 
uated, we can not conclude that it is without foundation. There arc uses, of 
course, to which the water could be put whicli would not result in the accumula- 
tion of gaibage, but such uses are occasional rather than general Tlie more 
common use of water by persons residing in municipalities is for household 
purposes, and to conduct a household of necessity results in ihe accumulation of 
garbage. In this connection it may be well again to call attention to the fact 
that the presumption to which the ordinance gives rise is not conchisive. It is 
a prima facie presumption only, and does not shut out from a party affected 
the right to show that the actual fact is otherwise. 

The court also stated that “wo find nothing unreasonable in the 
regulations of the ordinance now before us.” 

PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Vaited States DUtriot Court CpKolds Minneapolis Zoning Ordinance. Anon. 
Engineering Newe-Reeord, vol. 99, No. 13, September 29, 1927, p. 525. (Abetract 
by E. G. White.) 
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The Federal Di$trict Court of Miune^ta, on September 8, 1927, rendered 
two decisions upholding the Minneapolis aoning ordinance. Four instances are 
cited where zoning ordinances were upheld by the United States Supreme Court, 
at Euclid, Ohio, November, 1926; Minneapolis, March, 1927; Roanoke, Va., 
May, 1927; and Los Angeles, June, 1927. 

The case decided by the Federal District Court on September 8 involved an 
attempt to compel the city of Minneapolis to allow the use of property for 
industrial purposes which had been zoned for multiple family residences. The 
property had once been zoned for industrial purposes, but at the request of 
the board of regents of the University of Minnesota had * l)een rezoned as 
dwelling property to protect the university neighborhood from industrial en- 
croachment. Judge John B. Sanborn, who rendered the decision, expressed an 
opinion to the effect that the theory of zoning ordinances is good, but may 
be unjustly applied in some cases. He was not of the opinion, however, that 
judges of the Federal court could remedy matters by substituting their judg- 
ment for that of the legislative bodies. 

Cities of the United States with Zoning Ordinances Totaled 658 on July 1. 

Anon. Engineering News-Record^ vol. 99, No. 13, September 29, 1927, p. 626. 
(Abstract by E. G. White.) 

According to a report issued by the United States Department of Commerce 
on July 1, 1927, a total of 553 cities in the United States liad adopted zoning 
ordinances. New York was the first, in 1916, and the other cities range imsize 
down to places with less than 1,000 population. New York State heads the list, 
having 93 cities, while 8 States have only one city each with zoning ordinances. 
In all, 46 States and the District of Columbia permit at least some municipalities 
to zone themselves, and of these 28 follow largely the standard State zoning 
enabling act” issued by the Dej)artinout of Commerce first in 1924. 

The Maintenance of Satisfactory Air Temperatures in living Spaces and 
Working Spaces in Ships of the British Navy. T. B. Shaw. Journal of State 
Me<iicinc, vol. 35, No. 10, October, 1927, pp. 575-590. (Abstract by Leonard 
Greenburg.) 

Captain Shaw emphasizes the fact that the ill effects of poorly ventilated 
quarters are due to physical and not fo chemical changes in the atmosphere. 
Ventilation, he says, implies not only adequate air renewal but also the main- 
tenance of the air in a satisfactory condition of temperature, moist ure, and move- 
ment, and of these throe conditions temperature is the most important. 

From the point of view of the Navy the following questions require considera- 
tion: (1) Wild heat and methods for its control; (2) excessive heating in the 
Tropics and subtropical seas and its control; (3) heating arrangements in cold 
weather. 

Wild heat is that heat which is generated in the Ixiiler or engine rooms of the 
ship and is transmitted from these and hot pipes in the ship through the metal 
structures and into the living quarters on board. Much can be done in the lim- 
itation of this when the ships are under construction by the use of noncon- 
ducting lagging materials wherever this heat may be released. In addition, the 
supply of fresh, cool air by fan systems, as well as the removal of warm air by 
exhaust systems, is indicated, and finally the selection of suitable sites for sources 
of wild heat, such as dynamo and auxiliary engine rooms, is to be advocated. 
Such living spaces which are materially overheated may be rendered more liv- 
able by the rapid renewal of outdoor air, which is insured by a satisfactory 
method of plenum ventilation. 

In tropical climates the problem of heat control on board ships becomes a 
•till more difficult matter; for here, in addition to the heat generated within 
the ship, the direct action of the sun's rays on the ship’s framework and the 
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warm state of the atmosphere add their qiiota to the temperature on board, 
arid, moreover, the outdoor air is oftentimes not cool enough to serve as a cooling 
agent lor use by exhaust fans. Under these conditions the sources of wild heat 
must be carefully examined and efforts made to reduce the transmission of heat 
in every possible manner. The regulation of the use of steam and the use of 
hot water for bathing at certain stated periods in the morning and afternoon 
may aid in the temperature control of certain portions of the ship; and finally 
the necessity for a generous supply of table fans to secure wide air motion is 
advocated. 

Measures should be taken to diminish in so far as possible the heal absorp- 
tion by the decks and the sides of the ship. This heat may be coni rolled by 
the use of white paint, awnings, and nonconducting materials. Sleeping on 
deck should b© encouraged, not only because the open air insures greater com- 
fort but also because of the relief from overcrowding the spaces below deck. 

The part played by clothing is exceedingly important, and men working in 
spaces between decks in the Tropics should rcmonx their jumpers in order that 
the heat loss from the body may be increased. In tempi'rate climates, also, 
tliis procedure may be utilized to advantage. 

The possibility of cooling air for use between decks is discussed, and in this 
connection the author points out that in temperate climates magazine cooling 
and that required for cold storage constitute a severe drain on tlie refrigerating 
apparatus on board ship. Apparatus must, however, be installed for cooling 
air in any compartment wcupied by men in which the temperature will rise to 
an extent which will endanger life. For certain workshojis situated in close 
proximity to wild heat which can not be effectively combated it is essential to 
supply cool air. 

In H. M. ships the Tnelho<ls of heating in cold weather are (1 ) indirect —steam 
heaters, and (2) direct — stoves, electric radiators. 

The indirect method consists in by-passing the air from the sapjdy fan tliroiigh 
a chamber in which heating coils are placed. When it is desired to warm the 
air, steam is admitted to the coils and the by-pass is so altered that the air will 
circulate between the coils. In temperate climates it is rarely necessary to puss 
more than one-third of the air through the heater in order to obtain the desired 
temperature. Care must be exercised when such heaters arc in use to prevent 
the overheating of the room air. In the British Navy a ventilation committee is 
in charge of such matters and this committee should take the necessary stops to 
secure adequate control of the heaters. 

Captain Shaw is of the opinion that the combined system of heating and ven- 
tilation such as described is the most suitable for use on H. M. ships. He feels 
that this is distinctly superior to the employment of so-c*alled steam or hot- 
water radiators. The same heating apparatus should not bo used for several 
compartments unless the conditions affecting the temperature in each are ap- 
proximately the same. The quantity of wild heat certainly has an important 
bearing on the design of the heat-supply system for each compartment. 

Prior to the introduction of electricity, stoves were largely used ior heating 
purposes, and coal-burning stoves of the closed* type arc still used in officers^ 
meases and admirals’ and commanding officers’ apartments. The necessary 
draft up the flue should be insured by trimming the funnel of all stoves on deck; 
and when the funnel must be unshipped and the openings in the deck closed by 
a deck plate, care must be exercised to see that the fire is completely extinguished 
beforehand. 

Hie electric radiator is a most valuable heater for use in submarines as well 
as surface ships. It is simple and clean and produces no products which pollute 
the atmod^here. In many other ways, also, does electricity aid in the problem 
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of naval hygiene by making it possible to obtain adequate lighting and improved 
air conditions and by the elimination of the pollution which would result from 
the use of lamps and candles. Wild heat throughout the ship has been reduced 
by the use of electricity in place of steam in many ways. 

School Ventilation. Its Effect on the Health of the Pupil. Thomas J. Duf- 
field. American Journal of Public Health, vo). 17, No. 12, December, 1927, 
pp. 1226-1229. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

This is a progress report of the committee on heating and ventilating of the 
American Public Health Association and was presented to that body at its fifty- 
sixth annual meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio (1927). The chief activity of the com- 
mittee during the past year was an attempt at collaboration with the fresh air 
indoors committee of Rochester, N» Y., in a study of school ventilation. The 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers was also asked to col- 
aborate in this study. Because of the fact that agreement between the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association committee and the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers committee on criteria for evaluation of ventilation was 
not forthcoming, a central conference committee on school ventilation, composed 
of seven members, was organized — ^three members from the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, two from the New York Commission on Ven- 
tilation, and one member each from the American Public Health Association and 
the joint committee of the American Medical Association and National Educa- 
tion Association. Tliis central conference committee attempted to agree on a 
rating schedule or some other means of evaluating the conditions as found fh win- 
dow and fan-ventilated schools. The American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers proposed the use of a complex schedule based on air conditions main- 
tained, whereas the other representatives favored a criterion based solely on the 
health of the school children. In view of this deadlock, the Rochester studies 
were dropped by the board of education of that city. 

The American Public Healtli Association committee has been interested also 
in studies of school ventilation which were conducted by the New York Com- 
inishion on Ventilation in Syracuse, N. Y., and Cattaraugus County, N. Y., and 
those conducted by the United States Public ' Health Service in New Haven, 
Conn. These studies agree in confirming the earlier studies of the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation in showing that, as gaged by the incidence of 
respiratory disease of the pupils, natural ventilation is superior to that produced 
by mechanical means under average conditions of operation. 

The Cattaraugus County studies showed enormous differences in temperature 
between the floor and ceiling levels. In one case a difference of 45° F. was 
noted. The New York Commission on Ventilation plans to conduct experiments 
in an effort to maintain better air conditions in rural school rooms of this type. 

Smoke and Air Pollution in a Modern City. H. B. Meller. Pennsylvanians 
Health, Pennsylvania Department of Health, vol. 5, No. .5, iSeptember-October, 
1927, pp. 9 12. (Abstract l^y Leonard Greenburg.) 

Smoke is tlie product of combustion, both solid and gaseous, emitted from the 
stack, and may include unconsumed carbon, various hydrocarbons, ash, sul- 
phurous acid, chlorine, and ammonia. Part of this is visible and part may be 
invisible. The portion of the smoke which is visible is graded according to the 
Ringlemann Chart of the United States Bureau of Mines. Light smoke may be 
considered any which, while visible, is less than 60 per cent black. The atmos- 
pheric pollution to which people are subjected need not be only smoke, but, in 
addition, dust and pollution from other sources. 

According to Doctor Meller, smoke and other substances which pollute the 
atmosphere irritate the sensitive membranes of the nose, eyes, throat, lungs, and 
gastrointestinal tract and diminish the potential reserve of the body. In addi- 
tion to this, smoke and other solids in the atmosphere lessen the duration and 
intensity of sunshine and reduce the daylight which may be present. The 
importance of sunshine as a bactericidal and topic agent is emphasized. 
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The systematic study carried on at tlie Mellon Institute showed that the 
average solid deposit throughout the city of Pittsburgh was approximately 
1,000 tons per square mile per year. This was disclosed in the study undertaken 
in 1912. A resurvey in 1923-24 indicated that remarkable results had been 
obtained by the smoke ordinance. Visible smoke had been reduced approxi- 
mately 60 per cent and dense smoko apiJroximately 80 per cent, but the total 
deposit of solid matter (ash, iron oxide, and fixed carbon) had l)een increased 
practically 40 per cent. Doctor Meller points out that although now (he visible 
smoke has been reduced, yet the increase in the solid particles constitutes an 
additional source of irritation to the respiratory membranes. 

The author feels that a campaign of education, acquainting the general public 
with the gravity of the air-pollution evil, th^ provision of facilities to permit the 
control of visible smoke to the limit physically possible, and research by the 
chemist, the physician, and the engineer to cover thoroughly the field of air pol- 
lution, are the three requisites of the problem at this time. 

Effect of different kinds of pipe on quality of water supplies. H. W. Clark. 
Journal New England WaJl&r Works Association, vol. 41, No. 1, March, 1927, p. 31. 
(Abstract by H. D. Cashmorc.) 

Investigations have shown that no matter what kind of pii)c is used the water 
will take into solution a part of the metal, the amount depending somewhat on 
the water and the quality of pipe. 

Iron pipe is affected the most, except w^hen galvanized. Tin-lined pipes are 
the least affected. Much zinc is taken into solution from galvanizcd-iron i)ipc 
and brass pipe, which also y ields a small amount of copper. From copper pipes 
only a small amount of copper is taken, but any zinc present is readily disst)lvcd. 
Lead pipes have long l^n known io y ield lead, and for this reason are dangerous, 
as 0.04 parts per 100,000 in solution will cause lead poisoning of some people 
when habitually used. Some doubt exists in the minds of different authorities 
as to the effect of copper and zinc on the human system. 

As a matter of precaution it is suggested that where such . angers as the above 
exist the pipes be flushed thoroughly each morning before using the water. A 
small amount of copper is alway'^s present in the human system, coming from 
water and certain foods. 

Use of lime in Water Softening and Water Purification. Charles P. Hoover. 
Ind. Eng. Chein., 19:567“-70, May, 1927. Abstract by Edward S. Hopkins in 
the Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 18, No. 6, December, 1927, 
p. 763. 

“In addition to its softening qualities, attention is called to the sterilizing 
action of excess lime in water treatment. A selective action for B. coli is sug- 
gested, tables b^ng given to show that after five hours' contact using excess 
causticity this organism is killed. Elimination of color, iron, turbidity, and odor 
and increased sedimentation efficiency arc claimed. Modern practice is to 
soften to point of precipitation of magnesium and then add excess of carbon 
dioxide gas to precipitate calcium hydroxide, followed by filtration. Gas is 
obtained by burning coke, ml, etc. It is possible also to use * split’ treatment, 
neutralizing excess lime with carefully controlled portions of raw water. Oper- 
ating cost of such treatment is given.” 

Seearbonation of Softened Water. Charles P. Hoover. Ind. Eng. Cliem., 
19:784-6, July, 1927. Abstract by Edward S. Hopkins in the Journal American 
Water Works AssocicUior^ vol. 18, No. 6, December, 1927, p. 764. 

** Water softened with lime may deposit calcium carbonate^ in pipe lines with 
decrease of capacity, or choke filter beds by formation erf * balls ’ resulting in poor 
operating conditions. Such a condition is overcome by adding carbon dioxide 
to such a supply, thereby converting the slightly soluble calcium carbonate to 
the hi^y soluWe calcium bicarbonate. Such practice is being conducted in 
numerous places in this country, operating conditions of certain plants being 
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((iiotod together with a tleacHpiion of the apparatus, as well as a edmpariscm of 
cost of various fuels for the production of carbon dioxide upon a plant scale.'’ 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 11, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended February 11, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, February 16, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census,, 


Department of Commei ce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Feb. n, 1928 week 1927 

Policies ill force - - 70, 240, 78t 66,705,342 

Number of death claims 13, 626 12, 300 

Dcatli claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 10. 1 9. 6 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 11, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, February 
16, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (68 pities) 


Akron 

Albany 

Atlcvnta 

White. - 
Colored- 
Ufl.timore 
White. . 
Colored. 
Birmingham 
White 
Colored. 
Bo.‘‘ton 
Bridgeport.. 

Buffalo 

Cambridge- 

Camden 

(ianton 


Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Ilallas 

White 

Colored. 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River < 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White. 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas Clty» Kans.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo... 


W^eek ended Feb. 
11, 1028 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
porre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 11. 
1928 2 

Total 

(JpathK 

Death 
rate ' 

Week 
ended 
Feb 11, 
1028 

825 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

7,943 

13.0 

13.3 

834 

• 69 

40 



5 

12 

54 

41 

17.8 

20.5 

8 

2 

164 

83 

17.1 

14.0 

9 

2 


43 


10.7 

6 

1 


40 

(•) 

21.9 

8 

1 


239 

15.0 

15.0 

28 

27 

89 

182 


12.8 

17 

17 

68 

57 

(») 

27.7 

11 

10 

172 

74 

17.4 

12.0 

17 

8 

145 

33 

. 

10.2 

8 

2 

no 

41 

(*) 

14.8 

9 

6 

203 

242 

15.8 

16.0 

22 

42 

61 

42 



3 

6 

55 

178 

16.7 

10.0 

' 1.5 

10 

64 

34 

14 1 

15.2 

3 

5 

53 

44 

17.0 

12.9 

8 

. 6 

128 

21 

9.4 

13.8 

.5 

2 

119 

700 

11.6 

12.4 

08 

9.5 

58 

144 

18.2 

16.8 

11 

14 

66 

173 

0.0 

11.4 

18 

27 

49 

70 

12.3 

12.7 

3 

9 

28 

43 

10.3 

9.9 

7 

6 


33 


9. 1 

5 

5 ; 


10 

(«) 

15.2 

2 

1 


80 

16.8 

13.3 ! 

9 1 

3 1 


30 

10.8 1 

10.2 


2 


299 

11.3 

11.3 

50 

52 j 

77 

13 

5.8 

7.8 

1 1 

1 

23 

39 

17.3 

9.2 

7 

2 


27 



1 

5 

21 

23 

0.6 

ii.6 

3 

2 

61 

22 

7.7 

12.4 1 

3 1 

10 

88 

28 

8.7 

8.3 

3 

3 


21 


A7 

1 

2 


7 

(») 

8.8 

2 

1 


44 

14.0 

11.3 

2 

6 

30 

60 



n ^ 

4 


40 



8 

3 


20 

C) 


3 

1 


108 

iVs 

16.3 


9 

84 

80 


16.8 

4 

8 

85 

28 

(*) 

12.8 1 

7 1 

1 

425 


16.8 

12.5 1 

17 1 

0 

127 

30 

18.8 

12.9 

1 1 

4 

21 

24 


10.8 

1 1 

3 

35 

6 

(>) 

22.1 

0 

1 

0 

109 


11.7 

12 ! 

4 

85 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in cmain large cities of the United States during the weA 
ended February 11 ^ 19^8, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresportding week of 1927 — Continued 


Olty j 

Week ended Feb. 
11, 1028 

Annual 
death 
rate iK*r 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 1027 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 11, 
1028* 


Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 11, 
1028 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Knoxville 

36 

17.9 

14.3 
12.2 1 

Q 



Wiiite 

21 

4 

2 

97 

Colored 

16 

(») 

20.0 

2 

27 

3 

2 


Los Angeles 

280 

21 

77 

25 

10 

60 

21 

76 

211 

131 

346 

76 

48 

70 

Louisville 

67 
63 1 

10.6 

14.5 

12.5 

White 

3 

2 

Colored 

14 i 

(•) 

10.4 

25.0 

1 

Txiwell — , 

22 

13.2 

1 

3 

18 

7 

1 

Lynn — 

24 

11.9 

11.0 

4 

Memphis 

86 

23.4 

16.6 

0 

3 

White 

48 

37 

R9 

Colored 

(») 

13. 1 

19.7 

11 

3 

Milwaukee 

136 

08 

12. 3 

17 

8 

20 

7 

Minneapolis 

11. 2 

10.7 
16.3 
10. 5 

Nashville • 

46 

20 

17.0 

/; 

0 

White 

3 

0 

0 

64 

120 

173 

86 

Colored 

16 

(-) 

10.7 

30.8 

2 

New Bedford 

46 

17.9 

8 

3 

New Hav'on 

63 


14.0 

G 

7 

New Orlonns 

148 

17.4 

10.2 

10 

13 

48 

White 

79 

15.8 

0 

r. 

44 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

64 

1.658 

105 

0) 

14.4 
10. 7 

28.8 
13.0 
0. 2 

4 

177 

14 

8 

147 

10 

68 

71 

42 

Brooklyn Borough 

511 

11,6 

11.7 

67 

63 

67 

Manhattan Borough. 

721 

21. 6 

17.0 

70 

58 

83 

Quoen.s T3 orougti 

181 

11. 1 

0.0 

21 

14 

85 

^iohinond Borough 

47 

16. 3 

13. 2 

fj 

2 

00' 

77' 

Newark, N. J. 

121 

13.4 

11. 2 

15 

25 1 

Oakland 

66 

12.6 

12.5 

13 

11 

Oklahoma (Ml y 

Omaha 

Paterson 

33 

2 

0 

T 

60 

44 

14. I 
15.9 

' ' ii.‘7 
12.7 

0 

8 

5 

4 


Philadelphia 

r»84 

13. 5 

15.2 

43 

58 

Pittsburgh . 

Portland, Oreg 

210 

84 

16.3 

13.6 

28 

8 

1 

5 

86 

Providence - 

75 

ii7 

11. 1 

5 

12 

41 

Richmond _ . 

.52 

14. 0 

14. 7 

5 

4 

66 

White 

('olored- _ . . 

3:j 

10 

C) ’ 

13. 1 
13.0 

14. 5 ' 
15.0 1 

4 

1 

4 

0 

81 

37 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

82 

226 

13.8 1 

12.8 1 

0 

20 

7 

13 

73 

67 

8t. Paul 

62 

10. H 

11.7 

3 

4 

29 

Salt Lake City .. 

37 

14.0 

14.6 1 

G 

8 

96 

San Antonio . . 

62 

14.0 

14.3 

g 

11 

1 

San Diego 

46 

20. 1 

18.5 

1 

19 

San Francisco 

160 

13.0 

14.2 

7 

5 

4 

Schenectady 

28 

15.7 

11.7 

1 

5 

31 

Seattle 

69 

0.4 

11.4 

3 

2 

31 

Somerville 

35 

17.8 

10.8 

2 

4 

69 

Spokane 

20 

13.9 

18.7 

2 

1 

62 

Springfield, Mass 

35 

12.2 

12.4 

4 

4 

(3 

Syracuse - - 

50 

13. 1 

13.2 

3 

15 

36 

Tacoma.. 

10 

0.0 

0.7 

1 

1 

26 

Toledo - - 

81 

13.5 

13.8 

11 

6 

105 

Trenton .. 

38 

14.3 

14.6 

6 

5 

85 

Washington, D. C 

White - . __ 

143 

83 

13.5 

14.4 

12.7 

14 

4 

7 

5 

80 

33 

Colored 

60 

(«) 

19.5 

10 

‘ 2 

186 

Waterbury 

24 



3 

4 

87 

Wilmington, Del 

36 

■ 'ro' 

^ o.'s' 

0 

3 

0 

Worcester - 

51 

13.5 

14.4 

3 

6 

36 

Yonkers - 

27 

11.6 

10.6 

1 

2 

23 

Youngstown..... 

36 

10.8 

10.8 

4 

0 

63 








1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. . 

I Deaths un ^ e r 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 
> I^a for 07 oitieB. 

* Deatlu for week ended Friday, Feb. 10, 1928. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, wherCf and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are reoelTed by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended February 19, 1927, and February 18, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported ? y telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 19, 1927, and February 18, 1928 



Diphtheria 

InSuensa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

roeningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

New England States; 

Maine 

2 

8 

6 

5 

102 

29 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 


7 


24 

48 


0 

Vermont..”. — 




85 

6 

0 

0 

M AMAnhnsAttS 

91 

120 

14 

21 

154 

1,833 

20 

1 

2 

Rhode Tst»nd 

0 


0 

Clonnenticnit _ _ ' 

41 

29 

14 

10 

89 

318 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

fi08 


1140 

136 

1,003 

1,723 

3 

13 

New Jersey ....... 

135 

149 

41 

18 

64 

461 

3 

1 

Pennsylvania 

211 

268 

907 

1,323 

423 

1 

2 

Bast North Central States: 

Ohio 

78 


10 


7 

Indiana. ......... 

66 

33 

78 

31 

236 

141 

1 

0 

Illinois. 

141 

177 

50 

18 

29^ 

277 


3 

7 

Michigan ......... 

180 

62 

4 

572 

0 

4 

Wisconsin ...... 

49 

81 

36 

3 

88 

2 

766 

301 

47 

5 

2 

2 

West North Central States: 

ATInnAflotn 

39 

1 

3 

Iowa * 

24 

14 

I 1 


729 

56 

0 

7 

Missouri 

65 

46 

10 

26 

272 

133 

0 

8 

North ‘nnlcntA... — r 

2 

5 

2 

102 

4 

2 

2 

South DftlrotA 

2 

1 


148 

21 

0 

0 

Nebraska — 

5 

12 

1 

8 

105 

a 

0 

2 

RantiAft. ______ 

11 

13 

36 

81 

795 

81 

5 

2 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

2 


7 

10 

0 

0 

Marylend > , , . - — 

56 

40 


HHfTia 

30 

696 

2 

1 

District of nolmuhlft . _ 

48 

83 

HHq 

4 

1 

61 

1 0 

0 

Virginia 



i 


__ 

1 


West Virginia — — — . 

85 


50 


■■Rra 

118 

0 

0 

North Carolina , , _ _ _ _ 

80 




0 


fhmth narellna 

16 






0 

HHSSq 

Georgia , ^ 

15 





B|^ni 

1 

1 

Plori^ _ ___ - 







0 

1 

Bast South Cehtriil BUtes: 

Bentuoky 

H 






0 


Ba 

Ha 

58 


Hntr^ 


2 

1 

Alabama 



61 

187 



0 

0 


111 

13 ) 


! 






I New Vork City only. » Week ended Friday. 
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00968 of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health oficers 
for weeks ended February 19, 1927, and February 18, Continued 


Diphtheria 


Meningococcus 

meningitis 


^ ^ , Week Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 

mirision and State ended ended ended ended ended ende<l ended ended 

Fe^9, Feb. 18, Feb. 19, Feb. 18, Feb. 19, Feb. 18, Feb. l», Feb. 18, 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 192H 1927 1928 


West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Ix>uisiana 

Oklahoma > 

Texas - 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho. - 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arirnua 

TTtah > 

Nevada 

Paclflc States: 

Washmgton 

Oregon 

California.. 


56 2, 587 146 


Ptdiomyelitis Scarlet fever 


Typhoid fever 


Division and State 


New England Slates 

Maine 

New Hampshire .... 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

East North CYntral States. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

West North Central State.s: 

Minnesota 

Iowa * 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

JCftPSftff 

South Atlantic Stat^: 

Delaware 

Maryland * 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida... 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama - 

Mlaslssippl 

West South Central States! 

Arkansas 

X^ouisiana .............. . 

Oklahoma * 

Texas 


W'eek 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

^eb. 19, 

Feb. 18, 

Feb. 19, 

Feb. 18. 

Feb. 19, 

Feb. Ih, 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

37 

40 

0 

0 

0 

5 


34 


0 


0 

7 

C 

0 

0 

3 

0 

610 

327 

t 

0 

4 

2 



m 


0 


0 

118 

HO 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1, 213 

770 

0 

4 

21 

18 

128 

28:i 

0 

0 

6 

2 

051 

003 

» 

1 

14 

12 


278 


23 


7 

;u7 

145 

150 

HO 

2 

a 

432 

316 

21 

77 

19 

14 

304 

202 

50 

12 

12 

7 

236 

192 

23 

58 

4 

3 

225 

173 

12 

3 

4 

4 

90 

no 

1 

98 

0 

2 

143 


17 

25 

2 

2 

73 

02 

4 

7 

0 

1 

05 

33 

5 

9 

0 

1 

65 

1 60 

8 

22 

1 

0 

210 

1 188 

70 

78 

3 

0 

.58 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

00 

1 

0 

11 

3 

19 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I 

0 


0 


03 

1 04 

23 

102 

" 13 

6 

46 

' « 43 

71 

93 

9 

4 

8 

1 10 

13 

12 

2 

a 

16 

1 25 

100 

0 

1 

4 

14 

12 

45 

2 

9 

4 


46 


10 


4 

12 

20 

7 

. 33 

« ! 

9 

16 

13 

46 

4 

41 

2 

21 

11 

4 

0 

2 ‘ 

0 

11 

21 

2 

0 

2 

3 

9 

« 

0 

3.1 

6 

17 

53 

77 

38 

94 

17 

14 

71 

' 88 

53 

C2 

8 

4 


* Week ended Friday. 


* Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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C^sea of certaiH ammunicable diaeaaea reported by ieleffraph by SMe health oMeera 
for weeka ended February 19^ 1997^ and February IS, 19$S — Continued 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 10, 
1027 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

1 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928, 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

1 

0 

76 

11 

3 

27 

1 

0 

Idaho - 

0 

1 

34 

5 

4 

6 

8 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

19 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Collado ..... 


0 


137 


9 


0 

New Mexico 

0 

1 

28 

14 

4 

1 

1 

4 

Arizona 

0 

0 

4 

4 

1 

28 

3 

0 

Utah » 

0 

2 

25 

0 

1 

22 

0 

0 

Nevada ... 









Pacific States: 







1 


Washington 

1 

0 

106 

52 

47 

26 

1 

3 

Oregon 

0 

3 

57 

24 

47 

50 

9 

0 

California 

1 

7 

268 

1 247 

1 

31 

18 

8 

13 


• Week ended Friday. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reiiorts is published weekly and covers only those Sta^^ from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


Ptate 


Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 


Plph- 

therm 


Decemhn, IBfT 

District of Oolumbla. 
Kansas 


4 03 

2 138 


Influ- 

enra 


Malaria M easier 


C 

21 


U 

U2 


Pella- 

gra 


1 


January, 19t8 

Indiana 

Maine 

North Dakota 

Vermont 


5 

0 

13 

0 


188 152 

13 21 

2J1 

5 


318 

248 

46 

74 


Polio- 

myelitis 


14 

3 


7 

4 

4 

0 


Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

135 

2 

2 

550 

260 

23 

406 

471 

17 

141 

0 

11 

140 

i 14 

5 

54 

0 

1 


December, 19£7 


Chicken pox: Coses 

District of Columbia 107 

Kansas 002 

German measles: 

Kansas 6 

Malta fever: 

Kansas 3 

Mumps: 

Kansas - 118 

Rabies in animals: 

District of Columbia 2 

Trachoma: 

Kansas 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Kansas 4 

Whooping cough: 

District of Columbia 29 

Kansas 253 

January, latS 

Chicken pox: 

Indim 236 

Maine. 161 

North Dakota 73 

Vermont 256 


Jcnu4iry, -("ontinued 


German nietislos: Oases 

Maine 8 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

Maine 1 

North Dakota 14 

Mumps: 

Indiana 74 

Maine 80 

North Dakota 19 

Vermont 198 

Scabies: 

North Dakota 0 

Septic sore throat: 

Maine 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Maine 0 

W’ hooping cough: 

Indiana 66 

Maine 74 

North Dakota. 18 

Vermont 64 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 101 cities reporting cases used in the following table are sit- 
uated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 31,6r)0,000. The estimated population of 
the O&'cities reporting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended February 19^8^ and February 5^ UW 


Caaeif reported 

Diphtheria: 

43 iStales .... 

101 cities 

Measles: 

42 States 

101 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 

43 States 

Scarlet fever: 

43 States 

101 cities 

Smallpox. 

43 States - . 

101 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States 

101 cities 


Deaths reported 


Inflnenro and imeunionia: 

05 cities - 
Smallpox: 

95 cities . . 

Terre Uaute 


1028 


Estimated 

exiiectanoy 


2,282 

2, 1.55 

1, 152 

1, 1.56 

li, 034 

12. 413 

4, 384 

397 

59 

?3 

5, 166 

(), 469 

1, 035 

2, 397 

1, 338 

1.374 

1 127 

ns 

226 * 

208 

42 

43 

1,0^'» 

1,088 


1 0 
1 0 
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€Uy reports for week ended Fehruetty 4i i9$8 

The '^estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the resolt of an attempt to ascertain ftom previous ooctirrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but no 
year earlier than 1010 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, Btaie, and 
city 

Population, 

July 1, 

1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- ! 
ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 Deaths 
i re- ! 
1 ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

MEW EMQIAMD 






! 




Maine: 










Portland 

76,400 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

12 

» .7 

New Hampshire: 



0 






Concorde 

1 22, M6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont; 









Barre 

no, 008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 






i 



Boston 

787,000 

40 

54 

32 

1 

0 

465 

9 

27 

Fall River 

131,000 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 

Springfield 

145.000 

193.000 

6 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 i 

55 

1 

Worcester 

8 

‘ 6 ’ 

.7 

0 

0 

4 

64 

3 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

71, (KX) 

fi 

1 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Providence 

275,000 

1 

10 

11 

i 0 

2 

3 

7 

5 

Connectlcnt: 









Bridgeport 

(»> 

4 

8 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hartford 

1 164,000 

19 

8 

14 

0 

1 

1 

7 

7 

New Haven 

182, 000 

8 

,3 

0 

0 

1 ‘ 

174 

1 

17 

4 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 







1 

1 

1 


Buffalo 

544, 000 

29 

1.7 

25 


0 

535 

0 

17 

New York 

6,924,0(KJ 

181 

215 

1 ;i83 

47 


164 

32 

234 

Rochester 

321,000 

12 

12 

1 


1 0 

2 

7 

11 

Syracuse 

185,000 

2S 

5 

2 


0 

102 

7 

4 

New Jersey: 









Camden 

131,000 

3 

5 i 

9 

0 

i 1 

0 

3 

6 

Newark 

459, 000 

29 

15 

I 25 

9 

1 

173 ' 

1,7 

23 

Trenton 

134,000 

2 

fl 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

Pennsylvania: 




1 






Philadelphia 

2,008,000 

91 

81 

1 71 


5 

106 

97 

34 

Pittsburgh 

037,000 

20 

22 

39 


3 

179 

112 

28 

Heading 

114,000 

1.3 

4 

0 


0 

1 

0 

5 

Scranton 

143,000 

2 


7 



2 

0 


EAST MOKTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

411,000 

18 

n 

7 

0 

4 

233 

7 

4) 

Cleveland 

060,000 

63 

35 

53 

4 

4 

31 

no 

16 

Columbus 

28.7,000 

11 

5 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

Toledo 

29.7,000 

30 

8 

2 

0 

0 

326 

17 

8 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne 

99,900 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Indianapolis 

367,000 

29 

10 

8 

0 

0 

16 

64 

19 

South Bend 

81,700 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

71,900 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

lUinols: 










Chicago 

3,048,000 

98 

04 

92 

16 

8 

31 

43 

95 

Peoria 

82,500 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Springfield 

64,700 

6 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

19 

1 


1 Bstimated, July l, 1025. > No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February 4t ^928 — Continued 


Diphtheria 


DivlaloD, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1026, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 1 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1JL8T NOBTB CaNTBAL-- 
continued 

Michigan: 

1, 290, 000 ' 




Detroit 

37 

64 

32 

Flint 

136,000 

10 

7 

0 

Grand Kapidd 

150,000 

0 1 

3 

0 

Wisconsin: 


1 



Kenosha 

52,700 

517,000 

10 j 

2 

H 

Milwaukee 

57 1 

20 

12 

Racine 

09,400 

0 

2 

2 

Superior 

» 39, 671 

2 

0 

0 

WIfiST NORTH CBNTBAL 

Minnesota: 

1 

i 



Duluth 

113, (lOO 1 

! 3 

1 

0 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

434, 000 1 

1 78 

19 

10 

•248, 000 1 

1 13 

14 

2 

Iowa: 




Davenport 

1 52, 469 1 

1 2 

1 

0 

Des Moines 

146,000 ' 

' 0 

[i 

0 

Sioux City 

78,000 1 

1 H 

2 

0 

Waterloo 

:ir),9oo 

1 

1 

1 

Missouri: 




Kansas City 

375,000 

20 

9 

9 

St. Joseph 

St. Louts 

78,400 

1 

3 

0 

830,000 

17 

50 

33 

North Dakota: 




0 

Fargo . ... . 

‘ 20. 403 

IJ 

0 

Grand Forks 

‘ 14,811 

1 

0 

0 

South Dakota. 





Aberdeen 

» 15, 030 

2 

0 

0 

SiouJi Falls 

» 30, 127 , 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska. 

1 




Lincoln 

02,000 

11 1 

1 2 

1 

Omahn 

210,000 

D 

5 

Kansas: 


24 


1 

Topoku 

50.500 

92.500 

2 

0 

Wichita 

13 

4 

2 

SOVTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware' 



3 


Wilmington 

124,000 

3 

5 

Maryland: 



36 

31 

Baltimore 

808,000 

91 

Cumberland 

1 33, 741 

2 

1 

0 

Frederick 

» 12, 035 

1 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 



21 

38 

Washington 

528, 000 

10 

Virginia: 




0 

1 

Lynchburg 

NWolk 

30,500 

174,000 

0 

19 

2 

2 

Richmond 

189,000 

1 

5 

5 

Roanoke 

01,900 

0 

2 

0 

West Virginia: 


10 



Charteton 

50,700 

2 

0 

Wheeling 

1 50, 208 

4 

1 

0 

North Carolina: 





Raleigh 

» 30, 371 

3 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37,700 

3 

1 

1 

Winston-Salem 

71,800 

8 

0 

1 

South Carolina: 





Charleston 

74,100 

0 

1 

2 

Columbia 

41,800 

7 

0 

1 

Greenville 

127, 'ill 

1 

0 

U 

Oebrgia: 



3 


Atlanta 

(0 

5 

4 

Brunswick.., 

» 10,809 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

94,900 

1 

1 

2 

Flwida: 

1 69. 754 
> 20,847 
102,000 

Eimated, Jul^ 




Miami 

8 

2 

0 

1 

ITViWoUUirB**.* 

Tampa 

lEsI 

io 

r 1, 1925. 

1 

3 


Influenza 


Cases ! 

1 

Deaths I 

re- 

re- 1 

polled 1 

[lorted 1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

! 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

I 

0 

' 0 

1 , 


0 * 

0 , 

«l 

1 

0 

1 

u 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 


0 

1 

0 ' 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 



« 

! ' 

0 ; 

1 0 

1 

0 

1 ^ ^ 

0 

, h 

0 


0 

I 1 

0 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

1 ” 

• !! 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 «1 

132 

1 

0 1 

0 


0 

0 

1 1 

51 


0 

' 0 1 

0 1 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 


! 0 

0 ^ 

1 2 i 


Mea- 

Mumps, 

casos 

re- 

IKirted 

cases 

re- 

I>orted 

2!8 

06 

2 

94 

11 

15 

0 

2 

3 

17 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

1 

.53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

14 1 

1 


• > 

14.-, 1 

0 

1 1 

■>8 

H 1 

? 

il, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

21 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 j 

0 

1 

7 

4.^0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

60 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

18 

0 

118 

19 

1 

0 

JOO 

22 

75 



13 I 

.V) 


16 

0 

0 

2 

o'l 

1 0 


inonia, 
dent ha 
re- 
ported 


81 

4 

2 

0 

7 

0 

2 


42 

1 

0 


* No estimate made. 
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CUy reports far week ended February 4, CoBtlnaod 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 

cases 

ro- 

[)orted 

^umps, , 
oases 
re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

I 

Division, State, and 
city 

»opulation, ! 
July 1 , ® 

1926, 

estimated ^ 

r'hlck- - 
in pox, ^ 
cases 
ro- , 
ported j 

rases, 
eetL 
mated 
sxpect- : 
ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported ] 

Cases I 
re- 
ported 1 

>eBths 
re- , 
[)ortcd * 

nonia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CBNTEAL 










Kentucky: 

£8,600 

47,500 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

26 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 . 


0 



31 

23 

6 

Tvexinffton 

311,000 

6 

7 

0 

2 

0 



Tennessee: 

177,000 

13 

4 

5 

0 

1 

3 

109 

1 

43 

13 

6 

4 

MMhviilR 

137,000 

4 

0 






Alabama: 

Birmingham 

TUfthlle... 

211,000 

06,800 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

2 

19 

0 

6 

3 

'S 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

2 


47,000 

3 
















WXHT SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 




0 

0 


2 

1 


131,643 

2 

0 

0 

122 

1 

2 

RMk 

76,900 

1 

1 

0 





Louisiana: , 

410,000 

4 

12 ' 

5 

2 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

* 13 

3 


59,600 

0 

1 




Oklahomp:* 

Oklahoma City 

0 ) 

IJ 

1 

0 

3 

7 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

15 

4 

133,000 ! 

0 

2 





TexMj^^ ^ 






4 

2 


5 

203,000 


7 

8 

8 ' 


0 

10 

4 

Fort Worth 

169,000 

9 

3 

3 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

(lalvesto® 

49,100 

1 

1 


0 

2 

1 

13 

Hoii-ston 

1 164, 964 

4 

6 

9 

11 


1 

65 

5 

14 

Pftyi Xnlnnlo - 

205,000 

1 

2 

V 




MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 

Pllbngs 

117,971 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

A 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Great Fulls 

129,883 

1 12, 037 

2 

0 

U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

1 

6 

U 

A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 12 , 6 « 

123,042 

0 

0 

0 

U 





Idaho: 

Boise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Colorado: 

286,000 

A’l 

12 

4 


4 

9 

69 

14 

Denver.. ....... 




2 

3 

0 

3 

Pufthio- .... 

43,900 

7 

2 

1 




New Mexico* 

AlbUQUOTQUe* ---• 

121,000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

1 

Dtah: 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada: 

11^0 _ ..... 

133,000 

1 12,665 

15 

1 

3 

0 

2 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 0 

PACIFIC 










Waahington: 

_ 




i 5 

i a 

. 0 

1 0 

1 fl 


197 

u 

1 

(») 

21 

c 


0 

1 c 

i 

Spokane. 

109,000 

> 10 

1 4 

1 0 

r 8 

2S 

i 0 

^raeoinft ..... 

106,000 

1 fl 

1 i 

\ G 

1 u 






. 1282,383 

» 

1 1 ( 

) 1 

1 G 

1 ] 

C 

i 4 

i 7 



California: 

Los Angeles . - « 

(*) 

6S 

\ 4( 

r : 

J 8 J 

) 21 

1 t 

^ 1 

k ( 

r 1C 

) 1C 

\ 4( 

) { 

) 82 

> 1 

Sacramento 

73,40C 

1 J 

} 1 

i 1 

f ' 

1 } 

t 6S 

1 4 : 

3 5 

San Francisco 

667, oa 

) « 

\ 2 

3 H 

L t 





» EsUmate4, July 1. 19J5. * No estimate made. 
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Cilg reports for week ended February 4i i9tS — Continued 



Scarlet fever I 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever 









ruber- 

?ulOBi3, 

deaths 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Oases, 



Cases, 


Death? 

ing ] 
cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported ^ 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported • 

sxpoct- 

ported 

ported 

axpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

28 

New llampshire: 










Concord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Vermont: 












Barre ... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Massachusetts: 










41 

217 

Boston 

8R 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fall River 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

21 

Springfield 

Worcester 

8 

11 

15 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

17 

37 

47 

Rhode Island: 







0 




18 

Pawtucket 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Providence 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

05 

Connecticut: 











28 

46 

Bridgeport 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Hartford 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

15 

New Haven.-- 

10 






1 


0 

28 . 


6 

0 


0 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 

Buflalo 

26 

38 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

186 

142 

l,fl07 

New York 

281 

323 

0 

0 

0 

121 

8 

3 

3 

Rochester 

14 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

12 

50 

Sjrriictifie 

16 

17 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

41 

New Jersey: 

Camden....... 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

54 

37 

120 

31 

Newark 

27 

33 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

Trenton 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia .. 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

06 

44 

2 

105 

40 

24 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

K 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

75 

18 

4 

V 

513 

164 

44 

Scranton — ... 

EAST NORTH CLN- 











TRAL 












Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

21 

45 

21 

47 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

5 

67 

0 

126 

179 

87 

('olumbus 

12 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

73 

Toledo 

15 

18 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.. - 

fi 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

f\ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

100 

Indianapolis... 

0 

15 

11 

5 

0 

0 

2 

12 

South Bend... 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

u 

4> 

0 

U 

A 

0 

0 

27 

Terre Haute. . 

4 

1 

0 

4 

1 

A 


U 



Illinois: 

Chicago 

148 

132 

2 

3 

0 

50 

3 

n 

3 

0 

0 

154 

g 

! 863 

Peoria 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

V 

n 

1) 

1 

270 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

11 

0 

0 

1 

0 

fk 

0 

26 

0 

0 

] 

0 

1 

Q 

u 

1 

04 

Detroit 

103 

100 

3 

u 

Q 

0 

6 

21 

Flint 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Q 

4 1 

27 

Grand Rapids. 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


* 

Wisconsin: 






0 

12 

n* 

A 

A 

0 

6 


Rennsha 

1 

13 

1 

0 

0 

U 

u 

Q 

29 

121 

Milwaukee 

30 

48 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

8 

RanfnA - _ 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

Q 

0 

11 

Superior ^ 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



WESt NORT9 












CENTBAL 












Minnesota: 

10 




A 


0 

0 

0 

6 

22 

Duhith 

8 

1 

0 

<1 


1 

0 

A 

Q 

8 

108 

Minneapolis— 
St. Paul 

62 

86 

24 

11 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

u 

0 

0 

7 

57 

Iowa: 

TWvmntiArt 

0 

15 

2 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

8 

0 


JLW Wl4|fUt V • • - • « 

Dee Moines... 
Blottx City. — 
Waterloo 

7 

2 

2 

30 

2 

4 

1 

2 

0 

19 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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CUy reports for week ended February 4$ ^928 — Continued 


Dlrislon, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

('ases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

porteil 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

cutosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WSST NORTH CRN- 












TBaL -continued 












Missouri: 





I 




’ 



Kansas City... 

14 

24 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

118 

St. Joseph 

3 

2 

0 

17 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

8t. Tx)uis 

62 

23 

3 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

20 

259 

North Dakota: 

1 











Fariio 

2 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 


1 

o 


0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 













0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


4 



3 

1 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

fi 

Nebraska: i 











Lincoln 

3 

2 

1 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

22 

Omaha 

6 

10 

9 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

73 

Kansas: 












To|>eka 

1 

] 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

22 

Wichita 

3 

11 

0 

30 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

flOVTn ATLANTIC 











* 

Delaware: 












llminirton*.— 

(! 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

Maryland: 

Jlaltimore . .. 

46 

.•H 

0 

0 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

2fi 

23,1 

Ciimberkmd-.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Frederick . .. 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

District of Oo- 












Kinibia. 












VVasl»inv:(on.._ 

26 

.16 

2 

0 

0 

19 

1 

0 

0 

10 

150 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Norlolk- 

3 

J'l 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Richmond 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

Roanoke 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

West Virginia 












riinrlcston 

1 1 

,1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

32 

Whoclliig 

2 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

16 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

12 

Wilniinglon.. 

0 

0 

J 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

inston Salemi 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

South ( Carolina 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

28 

Columbia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

If. 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Oeorgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

13 

fi 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

3 

83 

Brunsa ick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah 

1 

1 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Florida: 












Miami 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St, Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


17 

Tampa 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

c 

1 

■■ ’o' 

1 

0 

40 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

JjAxington _ 


2 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

1 

16 

I^uisville 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

48 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

7 

4 

2 

3 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

2 

66 

Nashville 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

47 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

3 

1 

4 

J 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

73 

Mobile 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

22 

^Montgomery . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 




! 



! 







WE.ST SOUTH 

i 











CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 




1 








Fort Smith.... 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Little Rook__"’ 

1 

fi 

0 

1 ' 

6 

8 

1 1 

0 

6l 

^0 
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Febmiary 24, 


cup reports for week ended February 4t — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TEAL— continued 

Louisiana: 

Now Orleans. - 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Teias: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth... 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio... 
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Cit]/ reports for week ended February 4, — Continued 



Meningo- 

cocoos 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (inlan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, Ktale, and city 

Cases 

1 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Olavoland . ... - 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wisconsin: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 

Minneai)olis 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Kansas Cily 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

» 1 

North Dakota: 

Fargo - 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas:' 

Wichita 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH \TLANTIC» 









Maryland: 

Baltimore * 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

District of ('olumbla: 

Washington 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South (Carolina: 

( /harlestou 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida: 

Tumpa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






1 



Arkansas: i 

Little Rock 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 1 

New Orleans 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 

Fort Worth 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver . __ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

Washington: 

Tacoma 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California; 

Los Angeles ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

J 

San Francisco .J 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 










1 Typhus fever: i case at Baltimore, Md., and 2 cases at Savannah, (}a. 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended February 4, 1928, compared 
^^^th those for a like period ended February 5, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately ^1,060,000 in 1937 
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and 31,667,000 in 1928. Tho 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and tho esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary (^weekly reports jrom cilics, January 1 to February 4y 1928 — Annual rates 
per lOOflOO population^ compared with rates for the corresponding j)eriod of 1927 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

* 

8, 

7, 

16, 

14, 

22, 

21. 

29, 

28, 

5. 

4, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1028 

1927 

1928 

1027 

1028 

1927 

1028 

101 cities 

108 

*168 

186 

200 

176 

193 

177 

s 198 

104 

100 

New England 

Middle Atiantic 

158 

140 

174 

200 

161 

168 

163 

172 

146 

193 

182 

202 

170 

253 

101 

252 

104 

251 

220 

278 

Bast North Central 

223 

170 

180 

220 

170 

102 

175 

186 

201 

145 

West North Central 

188 

115 

168 

111 

146 

138 

127 

131 

123 

113 

South Atlantic 

222 

a 154 

215 

142 

161 

146 

108 

146 

143 

167 

East South Central 

137 

00 

248 

.•50 

162 

105 

101 

*87 

127 

55 

West South Central 

262 

240 

244 

204 

170 

152 

2a3 

164 

232 

152 

Mountain. 

128 

71 

117 

115 

117 

168 

107 

124 

188 

106 

Pacific 

230 

123 

193 

143 

232 

125 

167 

161 

1 217 

156 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

384 

*518 

330 

566 

451 

019 

425 

*583 

570 

794 

New England 

253 

917 

1^ 

1,021 

540 

1,248 

323 

1,078 

379 

1,508 

Middle Atlantic 

31 

466 

38 

500 

40 

478 

46 

483 

41 

618 

East North Central 

427 

265 

406 

300 

545 

328 

536 

368 

005 

359 

West North Central 

250 

134 

102 

109 

277 

250 

297 

138 

458 

222 

South Atlantic 

204 

>1,461 

202 

1,496 

301 

1,075 

256 ‘ 

1,533 

536 

1,822 

East South Central 

106 

1,566 

90 

1, 521 

203 

1, 38/ 

188 

J,621 

260 

1,192 

West South Central 

186 

200 

302 

268 

447 

560 

376 

1 500 

562 

016 

Mountain 

5,227 

62 

3,434 

106 

5,074 

97 

4,447 

1 88 

7,217 

116 

Padfle 

1, 617 

383 

1,478 

526 

1,342 

531 

1,504 

434 

1,538 

708 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

318 

>208 

366 

258 

384 

260 

.386 

>278 

403 

270 

New Endond 

401 

340 

479 

398 

537 

508 

530 

372 

509 

350 

Middle Atlantic 

285 

106 

338 

266 

368 

268 

378 

288 

433 

295 

East North Central 

288 

234 

345 

285 

336 

286 

347 

301 

.324 

289 

West North Central 

440 

203 

556 

261 

517 

224 

487 

273 

521 

247 

South Atlantic 

231 

s 152 

2.58 

m 

280 

207 

253 

200 

246 

207 

East South Central 

233 

190 

213 

140 

335 

100 

310 

’ 118 

243 

130 

West South Central 

153 

JOO 

141 

124 

104 

88 

112 

128 

124 

182 

Mountain ......... 

060 

105 

1,112 

301 

1,345 

265 

1,605 

301 

1, 515 

380 

Pacific 

340 

184 

376 

220 

310 

240 

326 

296 

436 

217 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 dttes 

22 

*17 

22 

23 

20 

22 

20 

*23 

jJ5 

21 

New Englaml _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

17 

TO 

60 

86 

41 

0 

12 

121 

14 

*29 

0 


East Nnrth 

32 

9 

21 

7 

17 

0 



West Nurih Central 

57 

105 

60 

146 

59 

121 


Ifi 

South Atlantic - — 

27 

*12 

51 

28 

34 

14 

43 

u 

20 

BMt SfHitb Central — 

41 

5 

86 

15 

25 

68 

Wi 

12 

IIS 

Waftt Oentral... 

41 

16 

25 

28 

62 

4 

106 

64 

. 20 
133 

nf 

o 

Mcemtatn ... 

0 

106 

0 

142 

0 

9 

71 

i 

V 

JLmO 

59 

Pactie 

00 

26 

37 

81 

63 

fiO 

03 



* AUaata, Oa^ not fududed. 

nol faieioded. 
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Summary of weekly repotiefrom citieSf January 1 to February 4, i9S8 — Annual rates 
per WO, 000 population, compared with rates for the corresponding period of 1927 — 
Continued 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


.Tan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


8, 

7, 

1.5, 

14, 

22, 

21, 

29, 

28, 

5, 

4, 


1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1027 

1928 

1927. 

1928 

1927 

1928 

101 cities 

8 

*5 

9 

8 

7 

6 

7 

<8 

7 

7 

New England 

9 

7 

21 

14 

2 

0 

6 

21 

0 

14 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

8 

8 

5 

5 

3 

4 

5 

9 

5 

East North (Central 

5 

3 

1 

3 

6 

6 

2 

5 

5 

8 

West North Central 

8 

2 

6 

8 

4 

2 

8 

8 

4 

8 

South Atlantic 

7 

*16 

16 

2 

7 

5 

18 

7 

5 

6 

East South Central 

25 

20 

16 

55 

10 

30 

35 

>29 

5 

15 

West South Central 

25 

0 

17 

20 

4 

12 

0 

40 

17 

40 

Mountain 

9 

9 

9 

0 

27 

9 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific 

8 

5 

21 j 

10 

21 

8 

21 

0 

8 

10 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


or> cities 

New Enpland 

Middle Atlantic 

Ea«t North Oentral 
West North (^entml. 

South Atlantic 

Boat South Central - 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


IVi cities 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East Noith Cential. 
West North Central. 

South A tlantic 

East South Central 
West South (’entral. 

Mountain 

Pacific 


20 

*19 

21 

1 

24 


24 

25 

>10 

10 

19 

16 

10 

14 

7 

5 

18 

0 

7 

5 

* 9 

18 

13 

20 

21 

20 

19 

22 

16 

21 

14 

17 

10 

16 

13 

25 

17 

21 

12 

0 

13 

11 

4 

10 

14 

4 

18 

4 

10 

12 

10 

1 16 

*21 

23 

37 

20 

26 

49 

11 

27 

23 

( 4« 

89 

37 

78 

16 

m 

32 i 

> 101 

58 

08 

42 

82 

1 42 

66 

42 

66 

72 

78 

64 

45 

' GJi 

53 

1 99 

62 

54 

71 

72 

HO 

45 

53 

! 

24 

1 14 

( 

37 

31 

17 

14 

20 

7 

34 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


195 

*170 

179 

191 

183 

179 

168 

« 1.59 

168 

150 

181 

103 

101 

179* 

207 

166 

158 

12G 

188 

126 

208 

186 

204 

214 

197 

193 

174 

183 

197 

129 

169 

140 

152 

358 

138 

187 

132 

123 

121 

129 

116 

124 

124 

112 

110 

137 

120 

08 

135 

49 

229 

*231 

189 

252 

278 

231 

189 

210 

222 

198 

213 

235 

207 

225 

255 

251 

213 

>171 

207 

131 

288 

238 

178 

287 

195 

308 

200 

267 

140 

200 

368 

195 

197 

108 

215 

186 

170 

177 

143 

203 

210 

170 

169 

142 

134 

142 

107 

145 

121 

128 


' 

. _ _ 

_ 




_ 


_ 

_ 


* Atlanta, Ga., not included. 


* Loulaville, Ky., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregcUe popidation 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Number 
of cities 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Amregatc population of 
cities reporting deaths 

reporting 

cases 

reporting 

deaths 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1028 

Total 

XOl 

95 



80,369,500 

80,900,700 


New England _ _ _ 

12 

12 

2.242.700 
10,594,700 

7.820.700 
2,634,500 

§§§§i§i§§ 

2.242.700 
10^69^700 

7.820.700 
2^51^600 
2; 890^700 

m7oo 
1,227,600 
681,600 
1,512; 100 

2.274.400 
10^782,400 

7.091.400 
2; 560, 400 

2.981.900 
1,000; 100 
1,274,100 

691,100 

1.048.900 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

16 


12 

10 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,890; 700 
1,028,300 
1,200,700 
581,000 
1,996,400 

Bast South Central * 

7 

6 

West South CAntrftI 

8 

0 

7 

Mountain 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 



















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for the toeci ended January 21, 1928.— Mowing report 
for the week ended January 21, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGUE 

Egypt.— 

Madagatcar. — Tamatave. 

Aden ProUetarate.—Aden. 

India.— Bassein, Bombay, Rangoon. 
Ceylon.— Colombo. 

Dutch Eaii Indies.— Makassar. 


India.— Calcutta, Rangoon. 

SiraUt Bstflemenie.— Singapore. 
Bangkok. 

French Indo- CAino.— Saigon*Cholon. 


Ceylon.— Colombo. 

CAina.— Shanghai. 

French Indio.— Pondicherry. 

India.— Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Cochin, Ran- 
goon, Moulmein, Visagapatam. 

French Indo- CAina,— Saigon-Cholon. 

PnicA Eaet Indies.— BeIawan*DeIi, Bonjcrmassln, 
Poniianok. 

Iray.— Basrah. 

Sttrofoofc.— Kuching. 

CAina.— Uong Kong. 


Returns for the week ended January 21 were not received from Canton, China, 
or Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 


ARABIA 


Aden — Plague — January 9-17, 1928, — Plague was reported present 
at Aden, Arabia, January 9, 1928. The outbreak was stated to have 
occurred in a section of the town inhabited by coal coolies. All of 
the residents of this section were removed to Flint Island and 
isolated. On January 17 a small increase was reported in the 
number of cases first reported, occurring in the original infected area. 

Quarantine and restrictive measures tdicen, — The section in which 
the outbreak occurred was stated to be under police guard. Quar- 
antine measures applied to vessels in port were stated to be: 

1. Medical inspection prior to embarkation of all passengers and 
members of crew joining the ship at Aden; 

2. Disinfection prior to loading of merchandise considered liable 

to convey infection; 

3. No visiting passengers allowed on shore and no persons allowed 
on ship other than those required for work on the vessel except 
under special permission of the port health oflBcer. 


( 479 ) 
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ARGENTINA 


Plague — Rosario — February 1928 . — report of a case of bu- 

bonic plague at Rosario, Argentina, was received on February 20, 
1928. 

BRAZIL 

Plague — Rio de Janeiro — February 16, t928 . — Under date of Februr 
ary 16, 1928, throe cases of plague were reported at. Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

CANADA 

Communicable dieeaxes — Week ended February 1928 . — The 

Canadian Department of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
Februaiy 4, 1928, as follows: 


Disease ^ 

• 

o o 

1 New 
Dnins- 
' wick 1 

1 

Quebec 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever. 

1 


1 

1 




^ 2 

Influenza 

1 J4 



0 




20 

Lethargic encephalitis 



2 




2 

Poliomyelitis.'. - 







3 

3 

Smallpox 




fV 


... 

1 

78 

Typhoid fever 


i j 

21 

19 




42 


j j 

i 




Quebec — Communicable diseases — Week ended February 4i 1928 . — 
The Bureau of Health of tho Province of Quebec reports (*ases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended February 4, 1928, 
as follows: * 


Disease 

Oases 

Disease 

Cerebrospinal meningitis ... 

1 

Scarlet fever 

Chicken jiox 

21 

Sniallpo.x 

Diphtlieria 

46 

Tuberculosis... - 

German measles — - 

6 

Typhoid fever 

Influenza 

1 

Whooping cough 

Measles 

208 



CUBA 

Habana — Communicable diseases — January, 1928 . — During the 
month of January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in 
Habana, Cuba, as follows: 


Disease 

New 

cases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing un- 
der treat- 
ment 
Jan. 31, 
1928 

Disease 

New 

eases 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing un- 
der treat- 
ment 
Jan. 81, 
1028 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. j 



1 

MaasIm , 

m 


7 

Chicks pox 

7 


6 

Paratyphoid texfer. ....... 


HUMn 

1 

Diphtheria ...I 

8 

1 

4 

Scarlet fever 

Kl 


1 

Leprosy 1 



18 


83 

2 

45 

Malaria * | 

43 

2 

7 






1 Many of these oases from the interior. 
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DUTCH EAST INDIES 
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PUgw — hlwnd of Jam— November 19-Deeember 10, 1927.— Dur- 
ing the period November 19 to December 10, 1927, plague was 
reported present in the Island of Java, Dutch East Indies, as follows: 
Pasoeroean Residency — November 28 and December 10, 1927, in two 
native ^ullages in the Tengger District. Surakarta Residency — 
November 19, 1927, in 13 subdivisions and Klaten District. Sura- 
baya Residency — at Grissae, a seaport town, December I, 1927. 

ECUADOR 


Guayaquil— Plague — Examination of rats — S7naUj>ox — December 10- 
Sl, 1927. — During the 16 days ended December 31, 1927, five cases 
of plague with two deaths were reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 
During the same period, of 11,634 rats taken, 11 rats were found 
plague infected. 

During the same period, four cases of smallpo.x were reported at 
Guayaquil. 

EGYPT 


Suez — Plague — January 18, 1928. — A fatal case of plague occur- 
ring in a native who w'as found dead in his own house was reported 
at Suez, Egypt, January 18, 1928. The locality is 4 kilometers from 
the port. 

JAMAICA 

SmaUpor (Alastrim) — January 1-28, Durinsr the four weeks 

ended January 28, 1928, eight cases of smallpox (^alastrim) were 
reported in the island of Jamaica, c.xclusive of Kingston. 

Other communicable diseases. — During the same period other com- 
municable diseases were reported in the island as follow s: 


Disease 


Chicken pot. 
Diphtheria.. 
Dysenter> . . 
Leprosy. ... 


King. 

ston 

Other 

localities 

j Disease 

3 

23 

1 

n 

1 

1 Puerperal fever 

1 Tuberculosw 

1 Typhoid fever 

3 



Population, island, estimated 926,000 Kinjrston, census. 62,707 


Kiuk- Other 
stoD localities 


I 


I 

I 

( 


22 

I 


I 

39 

72 


81884'^— 28 ^3 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical (rfBcers of the Public Health Service, Auwrican codsuIs, Health Section of the League of Nations, and other sources. The reports contained in the followlog tables 
must not be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of cotmtries indaded or the figures for the particulv countries for which reports are giTdL 


rebrunry 24 , 1928 
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Febraar j 24, 1928 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

{C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present) 


Fdiriiftrjr 24, 1928 


4S4 








QQPOfiOQOfiOO QfiOfi OQOOPPOPC^POPCQCPIO t.POPOPuPoPUP^PC.P 



Thies. 



CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEB, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUB^Continaed 
[C in(iicat€3 cases; D, deaths: P, present] 



Indo-Chlna (French), 3 cases, Dec. Beirut, Syria, 1 case, Dec. 1*10. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



Riviere da Loop. 

















IflL^eec 




CCPiQftCCQ O O OQOP^QCQO ooooooooooouo 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM ALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
















CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Ccmtinued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


February 24, 192S 



-Harbin.. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


February 24, 1928 



Liberia: Mootoyia. 
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INFANT AND MATERNAL MORTALITY IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

By E. Blanche Stekling, Acting AssiaUmt Surgeon, UnUed Statci^ Vuhlic Health 

Service 

INFANT MORTALITY 

The aoconipaiiying graphs show the downward trend in infant 
mortality during the 10 years from 1915 to 1924. The provisional 
figures for 1925 and 1926 show a sliglit rise; but in view of ti»e fluctua- 
tions shown in the curves this is probably not signifii-ant. In the 
period for 1915 to 1924, for which we have eoinplete data for the 
white and colored races in both rural and iirban areas, it will be seen 
from the table and graphs that there was a decrease of 29 per cent in 
the total infant mortality ratein the registration area. The decreases 
in the rates for the urban and rural areas were very similar— 30 per 
cent for the urban and 27 per cent for the rural. The inaproveinents 
in the rate for white infants in-the total registration area, in the urban 
area, and in the rural area we. strikingly similar- 32 per cent, 32 
per cent, and 31 per c,eut, respectively. 

With the exception of urba« areas, the rate for colored infants has 
decreased to a greater extent than has that for white infants. The 
improvement in rural areas ia striking. The mortality I'ate among 
colored babies in the country has decreased 42 i)er cent m the decade 
under consideration. This is interesting in view of the tact that 
undoubtedly no class of the infant population has been less afleeted 
by so-called infant welfare work. It appai'ently behooves us to 
learn what is lae.king in our present methods, oj-, to be more funda- 
mental, what are the most important causes of infant mortality. 
It may be that we are spending oui‘ ammunition on snipers while 
the heavy battalions of the enemy are mowing down our lines. 

It is doubtless true that improper feeding is icsponsible for a part 
of the infant mortality. The studies of the Imited States Public 
Health Service in the use of dried-milk pewder in infant feeding 
pointed the way to a possible lowering of infant mortality from intes- 
tinal causes by a wider use of this product in localities wheie pure 
fre^ milk is not available. 

A very large proportion of the total infant mortality takes place 
within the first month of life. The Public Health Service has recently 
87880*— 28 1 (497) 
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issued a statistical study of the problem of fetal aud ueuuatal death 
which suras up our present knowledge of the subject.' This study 
emphasizes the need of further research. 


Tablb 1 . — Infant mortality: Death rates per 1,000 live births 



1015 

1010 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921 

1925 

Provi- 

sional, 

1920 

Total 

100 

101 

94 

101 

87 

86 

76 

76 

77 

71 

72 

73 

White 

99 

09 

91 

97 

83 

82 

72 

73 

73 

67 



Oolopwl 

181 

185 1 

151 

161 

131 

132 

108 

no 

, il7 

1 113 



TTrban 

103 

104 { 

1 100 

108 

89 

1 91 

78 

80 

78 

72 



White 

102 

102 , 

90 

105 

86 

87 

75 

77 

i 75 

b‘> 



Colored 

181 

177 1 

185 

197 

148 

158 

12K 

127 

138 

127 



Rural 

94 

1 07 I 

88 

94 

84 

81 

74 

72 

76 

1 69 

1 


White.'/.H’I’-I 

94 

95 

84 

90 

SO 

76 

70 

69 

72 

6^ 

1 


Colored 

182 

203 1 

1 1 

1 134 

143 

123 

118 

100 

102 

1 106 

1 

' lo:. 




MATEllNAL MOHTALITY 

Unfortunately the United States can not show a downward trend 
in maternal mortality. In fact, the accompanying tal)les and graphs 
show a rise of 8 per cent in maternal mortality from all puerperal 
causes in the total re.gistration area from 1915 to 1924. In urban 
areas there has been a rise of 14 per cent — from 6.4 to 7.3 per 1 ,000 
live births. The rural areas show an increase of 5 per ctuit. The 
only decrease shown in the maternal mortality from all puerperal 
causes is in the rate for white mothers in rural sections, w'hich has 
fallen from 5.5 to 5.1 — a decrease of 7 per cent. In the total regis- 
tration* area the rise in the rate for whites is veiy slight — less than 
2 per (ient — but in urban areas alone the rise has been 11 per cent. 

Table 2— Maternal mortality: Death rates per 1,000 lire births from aU puerperal 

■' causes 



1915 

1916 

1 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

All paerpertU oauseR: 

Totw 

6.1 

6.2 

a6 

9.2 

7.4 

ao 

6.8 

a6 

a7 

6 3 
10.9 

6.6 

ai 

11.8 

Whi^ 

6.0 

a 1 

as 

8.9 

7.0 

7.6 

6.4 

6.8 

10.7 

Oolor^--.- ............ 

10.6 

11.8 

11.8 

13.9 

12.4 

12.8 

10.8 

Urban; 

Total 

6.4 

as 

7.0 

0.0 

7.9 

ao 

7.7 

7.3 

7.0 

12.4 

7.4 

7.1 

12.3 

7.3 

7.0 

W8i<^ 

6.3 

as 

a7 

as 

7.6 

a2 

7. 4 

Colored , - 

11.0 

12.8 

13.8 

ia7 

13.9 

15.1 

18. 1 

12. 9 

Rural: 

Total 

5.5 

5.7 

6.2 

8.7 

6.9 

7.4 

6.9 

5.4 

9 7 

5.9 

as 

5.9 

as 

H 1 

Wh^^f u. - 

5.5 

a? 

5.9 

a4 

as 

a9 

11.7 

& 3 

0. 1 
11 1 

Colored .......... 

8.8 

i 

9.7 

las 

12.5 

11.8 

0. 8 

10. 2 

1X« i 
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» The Problem of Fetal and Neonatal Death. By E. Blanche sterling. Pea. Uealth RBr., vol. t2, 


No. 11 (Mar. 18, 19S7), pp. 717-781. Reprint No. 1M«. 
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Tabus 3.— ^foternoi mortality: Death rates per 1,000 live births from puerperal 

Hepticemia 



1916 

1910 

. _ .. 

1917 

1018 

1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

2.5 

2.4 

3.8 

3. 1 

2.9 
.6.6 

1.9 
1.8 

2.9 

1924 

ToUl 

White 

Colored.... 

Urtwa: 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Hural: 

Total 

White 

Colored 

2.4 

2.8 

6.2 

2.7 
2.6 

6.7 

1 

1.9 

1.9 

2.9 

2.5 

2.6 
6.2 

2.9 
2.8 
aa 

1.9 
1.9 
2.8 

2.7 
2.6 
4.K 

3.2 
3.0 
6.9 

2.3 
2.2 

3.7 i 

2.6 

2.4 

4.3 

2 9 
2.8 
6.6 

2.2 

3.1 1 

2.6 

2.3 

4. 1 

j 2 9* 
2.8 , 
! 6. s 1 

^ 2 0 i 
, 18, 
1 3.3 

2.7 

2.6 

4 0 

3 2 
3.0 
6.2 

2 2 
t - * 

1 

2,7 

2.0 

3 9 

3.3 

3 2 

6. 7 

2 1 
2.0 
3. 1 

2.4 

2.3 

3.9 

2.8 

2.7 

6.3 

1.9 
i 1.8 

i 

2.4 

2.3 

4.0 

! 2.0 
2.8 
5.2 

1.9 

1.7 

i 


Table ^.—Maternal mortality: Death rates per 1,000 live births from, puerperal 
causes other than puerperal sepheemta 


i 

1016 

1 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

{ 1910 

1 

1920 

1921 

1 1922 ' 

1923 

1924 

other puerperal causes: 

Total 

8.7 

8,7 

1 

8.9 

1 

6. 6 1 4. 9 

6 .1 

4. 1 

l~i 

4.2 

4.1 

4J 

White 

8.7 

ao 

3.7 

6.4 

4.6 

5 0 

3.8 

4.0 

3.9 

3.8 

Colored 

6.8 

ae 

7.0 

9.6 ! 

1 8.4 

8.8 

6.9 

6.8 

7.1 

7.8 

Urban: 





1 




Total 

a7 

a 6 

3.8 

6.7 

1 4.9 

6.4 i 

4.4 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

White-, 

Colored 

8.7 

3 6 

3.7 

6.6 1 

I 4.S 

6.2 

4 2 

4 3 

4,2 

4.2 

6.3 

6.4- 

1 ao 

10.1 

1 

8.9 

;.4 

1 7.1 

6.7 

7.7 

Rural: 








Total 

8.6 

8.8 

8.0 

a .6 

4.9 

5 2 

3.8 

1 4.0 

4.0 

8.8 

White 

3.6 

3.7 

8.7 

a3 1 

4.5 

4.8 

3.4 1 

3.7 

3.5 

8.4 

Colored 

6.4 

6.0 

7.0 

9.4 

8.5 

8 8 

6.6 

1 6 6 

7.3 

7.8 

, 







1 

1 




Tablb 6. — Maternal mortality'. Death rates per lOOjOOO eshmated population 


Cause 


Accidents of pregnancy 

Puerperal hemorrhage 

Other accidents of labor 

Albuminuria and uon> ulsions 
Puerperal septicemia. 


1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 , 

1 

1920 

1 

1 

1 1922 

1923 

1924 

1.4 

1.4 

i 

1.4 

5.2 

1 

2.5 

2.7 

! ^ * 

1 1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1 4 1 

1.6 

1 1.7 

1 1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.7 

L6 

4.1 

1 2.6 I 

2.6 

1 1.7 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

4.5 

4.2 . 

4.9 

> 4.5 

4.3 

1 4.1 

4.8 

as 

a7 

7.0 

6.5 

5.8 

6.6 

I 6.8 

5.7 

1 5.8 

6.8 


A study of the rates for colored mothers shows increases in the 
total registration area, in the urban, and in the rural area, of 11 per 
cent, 17 per cent, and 34 per cent, respectively. 

A study of Tables 2, 3, and 4 shows that of the maternal mortality 
due to iJl puerperal causes in 1924 in the total registration area, 
that due to puerperal septicemia comprised over 36 per cent of the 
total, and more than 58 per cent of that due to all other puerperal 
causes. This appears to be the greatest single cause of puerperal 
mortality, but Table 3 does not indicate that this cause accounts 
for the slight rising trend of maternal mortality. Though there 
is a slight increase from this cause in the total urban rate and in the 
rates of white city women and colored country womeii^ in every 
other instance’ the rates show a tendency either to fall or to remain 
more or less stationary. 


It is possible that an, examination of othw causes of puerperal 
mortality may shed some light on the question. Data for the rates 
per 1,000 live births for the specific causes of puerperal mortaJity 
are not available, but the death rates per 100,000 estimated population 
from these specific causes are shown in Table 5. These include the 
more important causes of puerperal mortality and cover the sune 
period under consideration, 1916-1924. 

In two of these causes — other accidents of labor (puerperal hemor- 
rhage having been eliminated) and albuminuria and convulsions — 



there seems to be a slight rising tendency. The rate for the former 
has risen 13.3 per cent and for the latter more than 7.5 per cent. 
The indications are that the more careful management of normal 
labor and its complications should be emphasized in any endeavor 
to reduce the death rate from puerperal causes. 

BIB7H and death BEGISTBATION 

There continues to be a gradual expansion of the birth and death 
registration areas, and the birth registration area has rimost cat^t 
up with the death registration area. There are now 42 States, the 
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District of Oolumbift, and 21 registration cities in nonregistration 
States in the death registration area. This includes 91.3 per cent 
of the total population of the United States. Of the remaining 6 
States, 4 have good registration laws which have not been in force 
long enough to bring registration up to 90 pej- cent, as required for 
aeceptanpe into the registration area, and 2 have unsatisfactory laws 
which can not secure good registration. 

In the birth registration area there are 40 States and the District 
of Columbia, which, together, include 87.3 per cent of the total 
population of the country. Six other States have good laws which 
are yet too new to have brought the registration of births up to the 
required 90 per cent. Two States have unsatisfactory laws. 
Considerable progress was made in stimulating both death and birth 
registration during 1927, one 'fetate having been added to the death 
registration area and five States to the birth registration area. The 
Bureau of the Census is carrying on a special campaign looking 
toward the inclusion of every State in the registration area before 
1930. 

MALTA FEVER: A PROBLEM FOR STATE AND MUNICIPAL 

LABORATORIES 

By A. V. Habdy, M. B. (Tor.), Aastatant Svrgeon , V mtetU^tatea Public Health 

Service, Iowa State Epidemiologm, Acting Diredlor Iowa State Laboratories 

There is, at present, a growing interest in Ma^'a fever. This 
began in 1924, when Keefer (1) published the report of a case due to 
Br. meliiensis var, ahortus. The previous work of Evans (2), who 
established the close relationship betw een the Br. melitenm of Malta 
fever and the organism of contiagious abortion of cattle, suggested this 
possibility. Much work has since been done in the attempt to prove 
the source of the few scattered human cases which have been diag- 
nosed in this country, and different conclusions have been reached. 
The prevalence of contagious abortion in cattle and the apparent 
infrequence of Malta fever has caused some investigatoi*s to question 
the etiological relation of the former to the latter. Others, however, 
agree with Huddleson (3) who suggested that there have been, and 
now may be, many cases of this disease w^hich are not diagnosed. 
The lack of pathognomonic symptoms or signs makes this probable. 
The findings of Hull and Black (4), Orr and Huddleson (5), and our 
own, support this opinion. It is urged by See (6) that the disease 
simulates typhoid, paratyphoid, influenza, acute articular rheumatism, 
tuberculosis and certain forms of malaria. Because this is true, 
Evens (7) has pointed out that ^Hhere is no disease in which the phy- 
sician is more dependent upon laboratory findings for a correct 
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diagnosis,” and has also advised that more examinatkms for Malta 
fever be done. 

The State and municipal laboratories have an unusual oppor* 
tunity to e<mtribute to the study of Malta fever. Blood will be 
received from a large proportioix of patients with a prolonged un- 
diagnosed fever. At the present time, few general practiti<m«s 
think of the possibility of meeting Malta fever, but t3i)hoid or 
paratyphoid will be considered. Having these in mind, blood will 
be sent for a Widal test. Our findings indicate that in all such 
cases an examination for Malta fever should be done. The labora- 
tory should take the lead here and investigate in a direction not 
requested by the physician. Only when the disease becomes gen- 
erally known and clinically suspected should the laboratory worker 
wait for the physicians to request the examination . 

In tabular form the findings for six months at the Iowa State 
Laboratory are summarized. During this period, blood specimens 
sent for Widal tests were examined for Malta fever. The differonce 
in the number of tests which were made durmg the first three months 
and the last three months demands explanation. Eighty per cent 
of the specimens received are dried blood. During the first three 
months only wet blood specimens were tested for Malta fever. The 
probability of detecting additional cases through the examination of 
dried blood suggested itself, and this was started early in September. 
On the first day that this was done, one specimen gave a marked 
agglutination of the organisms, so the procedure has since been 
adopted as a routine. The technique >aad the interpretation of the 
tests will be discussed in a later part of the paper. 


Results of blood examinations for Malta fever at the Iowa Hiate Laboratory during 

a six-month period 


Month 

Agglatixta- 
tion tests 
for Malta { 
fever 

Positive 
agghitina' 
tton teste 

Posltn e 

cases 

Confirmed 

positive 

cases 

XJaooti* 

firmed 

positive 

oases 



82 

4 

8 

2 

1 

July 

27 

6 

2 

2 

0 

August 

87 

3 

2 < 

2 

0 

September 

211 


8 

6 

2 

OoU^r 

2M 1 

15 1 

12 

10 

2 

November 

220 1 

19 1 

11 ; 

» 

2 

Total - 

783 

88 

1 

38 ' 

31 j 

7 


In the second column of the table the total number of positive 
agglutinations reported is indicated. The difference between these 
numbers and the total number of positive cases is explained largely 
by the repetition of examinations on the various cases. In September, 
however, five diy blood specimens were recorded as weakly positive, 
but the wet blood specimens from these patients proved to be nega- 
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tiw. Thefi^ hftd boon imported without titration by the method 
which will be described. The specimens were kept^ however, and 
latcT) in October, the titer was determined and they were found to 
fall into the class now reported as negative. 

The positive cases are divided into two groups — confirmed positives 
and unconfirmed positives. In many of the cases, the agglutination 
of Br, mdUensis has suggested the diagnosis of Malta fever. On this 
basis alone, however, the diagnosis is not established. Clinical 
evidmce pom ting to Malta fever and laboratory and clinical evidence 
ruling out the diseases with which it may be confused, combined with 
the laboratory evidence of the infection, are considered as sufficient 
to confirm the diagnosis. The clinical findings were personally 
determined in 21 cases. This was done during an epidemiological 
investigation. In 20 of these, the clinical findings justified the 
classification of the case as a confirmed positive. The one regarded 
as an unconfirmed positive had an advanced carcinoma, but with 
a persistent low-grade fever. The latter may have been due to 
Br. mdiUnsfiSf but the agglutination titer was never higher than 
1:160, and two cultures proved to be negative. Of the remain- 
ing 11 confirmed positive cases, 2 were studied in the University 
of Iowa Hospital and the organisms were repeatedly isolated. On 
seven, two or more agglutination tests were done and in addition a 
clinical report has been sent by the physician. A recent case with 
a high titer is included on the basis of laboratory evidence alone. 
One case, on which the agglutination test on the dried blood only 
was done, is considered as confirmed, bince the clinical signs, symp- 
toms, and course all indic>ated Malta fever. A wet blood specimen 
could not be obtained from the patient 

All positive serums have been tested with five organisms: Br. 
fj^litensiSf var. mditensis; Br. mditemis var. abortm; B. typhosus; 
B. paratyphosus A; and B, parcUyphosus B. Serums from 21 of the 
confirmed positive cases were tested with B, ivlareme. In all cases 
there w^as no agglutination of typhoid or paratyphoid organisms. 
In one case, B, tidarense agglutinated in the 1 ;20 dilution and slightly 
in 1:40, but not higher. With Br, melUensis var. melUensis and var. 
abortus, there have been almost corresponding results in the titer 
obtained. With these organisms in 11 of the confirmed cases a titer 
of 1 : 1,280 was obtained; in four 1 : 640; in ton 1 : 320; in three 1 : 160, 
and in two 1 * 80. The reaction is called positive if there is a precipi- 
tation of 75 per cent or more of the antigen. 

The unconfirmed positive cases are largely so classed because they 
have not been sufficiently studied. Serums from the pne case in June 
tho two cases in September were examined both by us and at the 
Hygienic Liaboratoiy, in Washington, D. C. Two gave a titer of 
1:640 and one 1:80. No clinical history is known, however, but 
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these are probably Malta fiever. The reiuaimag foui* oases include 
two on which only positive dry blood specimens have been recwved, 
one on which the serum titer was 1 : 80, and the carcinoma case, 
previously mentioned. 

ROUTINE MACROSCOPIC TEST 

Many, if not most, of the public health laboratories are under- 
staffed. Already there is a burden of work for each person. To be 
applicable, therefore, any additional routifie tests must be simplified 
as far as is compatible with the obtaining of accurate results. It 
should be remembered, however, that very valuable contributions to 
our present knowledge of Malta fever may be made by standardized 
routine work. It is evident that to examine aU specimens, a rapid 
method must be used; but a careful study should be made of all 
suspicious or positive specimens. To meet these requirements, the 
procedure described below has been found satisfactory. 

In the preparation of antigen for routine work we have used an 
abortus strain supplied by the Hygienic Laboratory at Washington, 
and knowm as No. 466. We follow essentially the procedure described 
by Evans (7). From the stored supply a dilution is made to com- 
pare with the opacity standard of 1 ,000 p. p. m. For the preliminary 
examination of all specimens this antigen is diluted with equal parts 
of saline. This gives a ’suspension of 600 1>. p. m. The serum is then 
diluted directly in the antigen. For each test, 6 tubes, 11 by 90 
millimeters, are used. The serum dilutions are 1 : 6, 1 : 10, 1 : 20, 1 :40, 
and 1:80. Three tubes only* would be satisfactory, using the 1:20, 
1:40, and 1:80 dilutions, but the five are used in order to collect 
data on the agglutination in low titers. A final volume of 0.4 c.c. 
is satisfactory and has the advantage of using less antigen. The 
dilutions are made as would ordinarily bo done in saline. The method 
followed in this laboratory is to pipette the diluted antigen, using a 
5 c. c. pipette graduated in 0.1 c. c. To the tubes in order 0.8, 0.4, 
0.4, 0.4, and 0.2 c. c. are added. Using these amormts there is sufi6- 
cient antigen in the 6 c. c. for two tests. Using a 1 c. c. pipette 
graduated in 0.01 c. c. to the first tube 0.2 c. c. of serum is added, 
giving the 1 :6 dilution. From this tube 0.4 c. c. will be transferred 
to the second tube, giving the 1 : 10, and in a similar manner the 1:20 
and the 1 :40 dilutions are obtained. Of the 0.4 c. c. withdrawn from 
tube four, only 0.2 c. c. is added to tube five, giving the 1:80 
dilution. The remaining 0.2 c. o. withdrawn is discarded. After 
the dilutions are thus set up, the racks are mechanically shaken for 
five minutes. They are then transferred to the 87° water bath and 
left for four hours. After this they are removed to the cold room mid 
readings are made the follordn^ morning. In this prdiminary test, 
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if there is sgglutinatioii in a titer of less than 1 :40, a negative report 
ia ustt^y made, but with the suggestion that the examination be re- 
peated if t^ fever continues. Only to hospitals or clinics in which a 
bacterioloi^cal study would be possible are a^lutinations of 1:10 
and 1 :20 reported. It is indicated in the report that this titer has 
probably oo diagno stic significance; but since positive cultures have 
been reported from such cases, it is suggested that cultures be taken. 
All serums which show complete agglutination in 1 ;40 and complete 
or partial in 1:80 are rctitered before the report is made. 

Before the final titration, serums are inactivated at 56° for 30 
minutes. This should always be done if the 37° bath is used in the 
test. Three serums have been found by us which gave agglutinations 
up to 1:80 in the preliminary test, but which reduced to a titer so 
low as to be of no diagnostic importance after inactivation. Occa- 
sionally, therefore, misleading reports would be made if this step were 
omitted. In this titration, serums are first diluted in saline and the 
1,000 p. p. m. antigen is added. As a matter of study, testing with 
both ahortus and melitensis antigens is here recommended, though for 
diagnostic purposes only, either would be satisfactory. The shaking, 
incubation, and reading are done as described for the routine tests. 

Of first importance in the interpretation of the macroscopic test 
is a knowledge of the lowest diagnostic titer. In order to determine 
this, a study of serums sent for Wassermanns has been started. At 
present, 287 tests have been done; but of all, 49 per cent gave com- 
plete agglutination in 1:5, ,30 per cent in 1 : 10, 9 8 per cent in 1 :20, 
1.4 per cent as high as 1:40, and one specimen, or 0.3 per cent, had 
complete agglutination in 1: 80 and partial in 1:160. Further work 
is being done to verify these results and to explain the phenomenon. 
The results suggest, however, that agglutination m a titer of less than 
1:80 has little diagnostic value, and both the laboratory worker and 
the physician would be well advised to be slow in making a diagnosis 
of the infection because of agglutination in a low titer. 

In the reporting of laboratory findings it must bo borne in mind 
that some practitioners will accept any unqualified positive report as 
conclusive evidence of the presence of a disease. Until, therefore, 
more is known of the significance of agglutination in different titers, 
a letter should be sent with a positive report. This should urge that 
a diagnosis of Malta fever bo made only if clinical and laboratory 
findings agree. The laboratory may assist in the differential diag- 
nosis by reporting on typhoid, paratyphoid, and tularaemia; but the 
clinician must rule out an incipient tuberculosis, influenza, and, in 
some districts, malaria. If a titer of 1 : 80 only has been obtained, 
additional caution should be urged, though it may be pointed out 
that a diagnosis of the infection may safely be made if the clinical 
findings strongly support the laboratory suspicion. In the letter 
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giving a positive report, it is well to suggest that blood counts and 
cultures would be helpful, and in most instances it is appropriate to- 
request that full clinical notes be kept. At this time also the epi- 
demiological investigation may be mentioned; and for its success, 
the ph 3 rsician’s interest and cooperation should be invited. Through 
such a personal letter with the report, a real cooperation may be 
enlisted. 

MICROSCOPIC AGGLUTINATION TESTS 

In the microscopic, as in the macroscopic test, two methods are em- 
ployed. The first is simple and rapid and made on all dry specimens 
to separate the negative from the suspicious specimens. A titration 
on the latter is done before the final report is made. For all micro- 
scopic tests an antigen of 1,000 p. p. m. is used. In the first test a 
part of the dried blood is dissolved in a small drop of saline. Using 
a loop, the blood is mixed with the saline imtil the color of a drop 
in the loop compares with that of pale vaseline. This will give a 
final dilution of approximately 1 :40. Caie is necessi^ry if errors 
are to be avoided, but an experienced worker can do this test with 
sufficient accuracy to separate negatives from the suspicious or posi- 
tive specimens. The hanging drop is prepared in the usual manner 
and incubated for one hour. In this time there seems to be as much 
clumping as takes place in four hours, and tests are much easier to 
read after one hour than after four hours. Following a long incubation 
there is usually a precipitation of moisture around the hanging drop 
and this makes the reading difficult. In this preliminary examina- 
tion any clumping is considei'ed as suspicious, and on all of these a 
titration is done. The remainder are reported as shoviring no 
agglutination. 

In the titration of dry bloods the dilution must be made on the 
basis of a color comparison. The method used is a modification of 
that described by Wadsworth (8). In this laboratory 0.02 c. c. of 
the defibrinated sheep blood is used, and, after drying, is diluted with 
0.18 c. c. of saline. This gives the 1:10 color standard. This 
standard is then diluted to give the 1 :20, 1 :40, and 1 :80 colors. In 
making this dilution, a Pasteur pipette is used. With l^s pipette 
held at a constant angle, two drops of saline are delivered into each 
of three depressions in the porcelain plate. The pipette is then 
blown dry. Two drops of the 1:10 standard are transferred to the 
second depression, giving the 1:20 dilution. In a similar way the 
1:40 and 1:80 standards are obtained. A fresh specimen is also 
diluted, using the same procedure. This is necessary, since the old 
dry blood presepts a much darker and browner appearance. With 
the two standards, however, a fairly accurate comparison of colors 
may be made. Following this procedure tiiere will be equal volumes 
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in 1*20, 1:40, and 1:80 dilutions, and a color comparison is, few 
this mason, easily made. 

Tile dry blood to be titered is dissolved with saline. This should 
be added ten minutes or more before the titration is to be made. A 
volume estimated as sufficient to give a dilution of approximately 
1:10 ^ used. Care should be taken not to add enough to give a 
dilution higher than this. Additional saline may be added in the 
porodlun diluting plate until the color compares with the standard. 
Dilutions are made in the same manner as that described for the 
standard. Dilutions up to 1 : 160 should always be made, but we 
have found it interestii^ to titer up to 1:1280. The result of the 
titration of' positive serums and the positive dry bloods which have 
been obtained from the same patient may then be compared. This 
knowledge will be of value in interpreting the results of the dry blood 
examinations. In making the test, the hanging drops are prepared 
in the usual way. A loopful of the dissolved blood is mixed with a 
loopful of antigen. The lowest dilution set up will therefore bo 1 :20. 

In reading, after the controls have been observed, the presence or 
absence of clumping in the test drops is noted. If this is present, the 
size of the clump is observed and recorded as small, medium, or 
large. The presence or absence of free organisms should also be 
noted. If there is any uncertainty, high power observations should 
be made. There are many possible errors in the interpretation of a 
microscopic agglutination test done on a small nonmotile organism. 
Great caution should therefore be used. At the present time we 
consider it unwise to make an unqualified positive report. The 
physicians arc informed, by letter, of the significant findinp, but we 
indicate that there has not been sufficient experience with the test 
to loam its reliability. Wo request that, in order to confirm the 
report, wet blood be sent for thQ macroscopic test. This is almost 
invariably done. If the agglutination tests on the dried blood are 
made, it is important that the laboratory have a standard which 
will allow a classification of the tests as negative, doubtful, or positive. 
This standard adopted at present may be changed after more expe- 
rience. Through an examination of the dried smears made from the 
whole wet bloods received, the serum titers of which have been 
determined, we have fixed a standard satisfactory as a working basis. 
Tests which show small clumps in the lowest dilution with no agglu- 
tinalion in the higher are regarded as negative. This will bo^ obtained 
when the serum gives complete or partial agglutination in a 1 :20 
dilution. Those showing medium or large clumps in the 1:20 and 
1:40 dilutions, with small clumps and some free organisms in 1 : 80 or 
up to 1;160, ore regarded as suspicious andshoidd be reported; but if 
are medium and large clumps in 1:40 and 1:80, with large, 
medium, or smidl clumps, but complete agglutination in 1 : 160, it 
mpy be expected that the case will prove to be Malta fever. At the 
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present time, however, as has been indicated, a final opinion should 
not be based on an examination of the dri^ blood only, but this 
standard may be used as a basis for further study and will prevent 
the giving of misleading information to the physicians. 

DISCUSSION 

The findings made at the Iowa State Hygienic Laboratories as a 
result of the routine examination for Malta fever of blood specimens 
sent for Widal teste have been reported. The significance of these 
examinations is better realized when compared with the results of 
typhoid examinations. During the three months, 46 positive Widals 
were reported from 41 cases, while the number of agglutinations for 
Malta fever was 56 from 31 cases. The figures indicate that, in 
Iowa at least, Malta fever presents a health problem comparable 
to that of typhoid. 

The advisability of adopting the routine described in all State and 
municipal laboratories is emphasized by this report. Of the 38 
positive cases, in only 10 did the physician consider Malta fever as 
a possibility and request the agglutination test. This condition con- 
tinued even though a case was reported and discussed at the meeting 
of the State medical society in June, 1927, and the report later ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Iowa State Medical ^ciety. The 
laboratory has also at different times, thi;ough brief laboratory notes 
which are inclosed with reports, called the attention of the physicians 
to tho possibility of encountering Malta fever. Many physicians, 
therefore, have been looking for the disease. Even after this, in not 
one-fourth of detected cases had any examination for Malta fever 
been requested by the physician. The State and munioipal labora- 
tories should, therefore,' make this examination as a routine. The 
advisability of testing the dried blftods may also be urged. In the 
three months in which this has been done, 30 poaitive oases have been 
found. Of these, 19 were first detected through the examination of 
the dried blood sent for a Widal test. 

In Iowa, and the same is probably true of most States, many 
bloods are exa m i n ed at hospital and private laboratories. For study 
we have requested that these be sent to the State Laboratory for 
Malta fever examination only. This has resulted up to the present 
in the finding of four cases. It seems advisable at the present time 
to have all examinations for this infection done at central laboratories. 
Cases may then be studied more fully and accurately. 

The diagnosing of a greater proportion of the cases of Malts 
fever which actually occur may modify the present conception of 
its clinical course. In the past, only the unusually severe and pro- 
longed cases have been studied. Those which were milder and 
shorter did not call forth the additional thought and action which 
might have led to the correct diagnosis. It may become clear, 
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theireforay thut matiy mild tad comparativ^ety'short illnesaes are due 
to Bt. mdUenaia. 

Malta fever is probably a disease of the country, villages, and 
small towns. Most cases will, therefore, be seen by the general 
practitioners. Their laboratory in Iowa is the State laboratory, and 
a similfir situation probably exists in most States. To obtain their 
interest in the infection, the most effective means will be to suggest 
and confirm the diagnosis of Malta fever on cases in which this 
disease was not cKnically considered. This will be done only when 
bloods sent for Widal teats are routinely tested with jBr. melUenais. 

The distribution of the infection is as yet unknown. This infor- 
mation might soon be gathered by a united interest and effort taken 
by State and municipal lab|oratories. Negative findings will be as 
valuable as positive. A correlation of the distribution of Malta 
fever with that of contapous abortion will provide important in- 
formation in the epidemiology of the disease. In addition, preventive 
measures will be taken only when its prevalence is known. This 
situation demands the diapiosis of the cases, and unless the laborator}^ 
takes the lead, this will rarely be made. The opportunity of con- 
tributing to the present knowledge of Malta fever, and of aiding in 
its control, is therefore apparent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. An examination for Malta fever should be done routinely on 
all blood specimens sent to State or municipal laboratories for Widal 
tests. 

2. A rapid and preliminary test may be made to eliminate the 
negatives, but a careful study should be made on all doubtful and 
positive specimens. 

3. Dried blood specimens as well as serums should be examined. 
The procedure for this test is described. 

4. A diagnosis should be established only if clinical and laboratory 
findings agree. 

6 , Malta fever in low'a presents a health hazard comparable to 
that of typhoid. 

6. State and municipal laboratories have an unusual opportunity 
in contributing to the study of Malta fever. 
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SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGBBSS OF RADIOLOGY 

To Be Held in Stocklidni, SwedeR» Jvlj 1828 

The attention of persons and institutions interested is invited to 
the Second International Congress of Radiology which will be held 
in Stockholm, Sweden, from July 23 to 27 , 1928 . 

According to a memorandum furnished by the Minister of Sweden, 
through the Department of State, the proceedings will comprise 
Rontgen diagnosis, radiotherapy (including Rontgen, radium, and 
helio therapy), medical electrology, radio physics, and instruction in 
medical radiology. Summary addresses will be given on different 
branches of radiology and a series of papers will be presented on 
instruction and training in medical radiology, with particular refer- 
ence to experiences gained in the different countries. 

The question of establishing an international unit dosage for 
Rontgen rays, as well as the question of general principles for pro- 
tective measures, will also be a subject discussion during the 
proceedings. 

The congress will be held in the House of Parliament. 

Persons intending to participate in the congress may secure addi- 
tional information and a iheinbersliip card, for which a small charge 
is made, by addressing the Secretary General, Second International 
Congress of Radiology; Sophiahemmet, Stockholm, Sweden. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Recent Trend in Sewage Disposal Dereloped in Design for Fostoria, Ohio. J. F. 

Laboon. Proceedings of the Engineers Society of Western Pennsylvania, vol. 43, 
No. 3, April, 1927, pp. 149-178. (Abstract by Fred Alinquist.) 

Of the more important developments in the art of sewage disposal the following 
are mentioned: The detritus tank for the interception of grease and grit; the 
separate digestion of sludge; and the means for digestion of large quantities of 
sludge as in the activated sludge type of disposal. The second will bo adopted 
for the proposed plant of Fostoria, Ohio. 

After reviewing the various stages in the construction of sewage disposal 
facilities al Fostoria, the author comments on an acid sewage which occurred 
from time to time and which deletcriously affected all physical fixtures below 
the flow line. The acid sewage was caused by a particular industry, which later 
installed a lime neutralization plant. In 1926 the city was restrained from using 
Portage River as a receiving basin for the effluent from their disposal plant 
Consequently, additional disposal facilities had to be sought. 

The new improvements consist of grit-handling apparatus, transformation of 
an Imhoff tank into a separate sludge digestion tank, thickeners, dosing tanks, 
trickling filters, humus tank, and some others less important. Digestion in the 
separate sludge tank will be hastened by heating in the winter. The heater will 
be airanged to use gas collected from the digestion tank, lime will be added to 
obtain optimum hydrogen ion concentration of the sludge for the elimination' of 
acid digestion. Trickliiig filter rate is 2,500 people per acre per foot of d^h 
on a basis of an average depth of 7 feet. 
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Wet Sludge m Pertiliaer. S. Duxbury. PuUic Work*, vol. 68, No. 10, Octolj«r, 
1927, pp. 374-^376. (Abstract by R. J. Faust.) 

The fertilizer value of wet sludp, 95 per cent moisture, from the Bedford, 
England, sewage treatment plant is 87 per cent greater than similar sludge air 
dried, 28 per cent moisture, as determined hy actual experiments. The eleva- 
tion of the sludge outlet valves at the plant are abo\e the surrounding land sp 
that it ip possible to discharge the wet sludge on the land by gra^ity. The 
advantagee claimed by this method of sludge disposal are — (1) Sludge is never 
80 valuable for fertilization as when fresh; (2) it can be more evenly distributed; 
(3) fresh t^ludge warms cold soils, makes them more porous, and the fermentations 
that take place during decay tend to make tlie soil more mellow; (4) the plant 
food is more available; (6) when spread evenly and thinly, there is no loss of its 
valuable constituents through early fermentation; (6) the crop is more even; 
(7) it improves the mechanical condition n^'d drainage of the soil; (8) it is dis- 
posed of with advantage at a low cost. 

Operating Besults of the Essen Activated Sludge Plant. Karl Imhoff . (Trans- 
lated from the German by Gordon M. Fair). Engineering Ncivs-Heconl, vol. 99, 
No. 20, November 17, 1927, pp. 790-791. (Abstract (J. II. Kibbey.) 

The activated sludge plant at Essen-Rellinghausen has been in operation since 
December, 1926, serves 45,000 people, and receives a dry-wcathor flow ap])rox- 
imating 130 gallons per capita per da 3 ^ The wooden paddles (mechanical agita- 
tion device) used in conjunction with compressed air have continued to show their 
usefulness. With a three and ono-half hoiu- aeration period the air consumption 
is only 0.08 cu. ft. per gallon, and the entire power consumption is 7 h. p. per in. g. 

The analytical results, which are comprehensively stated in a table, show a 
reduction in suspended solids of fi’Oiu 180 p. p. in. in raw’ sewage, and 120 p. p. m. 
in Imhoff tank effluent, to 6 p. p, m. in effluent from the activated sludge plant. 
Consumed oxygen is showm as 532 p. p. m. In raw’ sewage, 350 p. p. in. in Imhoff 
tank effluent and 30 p. p. m in effluent from the activated sludge idant. Tlie 
hj’drogen ion concentration remains relatively the same for taw^ sewage, Imhoff 
tank effluent and effluent from the activated sludge plant l)cing expressed aa 
pH 7.5 for both raw’ sewage and tank effluent and 7.2 for activated sludge plant. 

Heating is accomplished by raising the tempcratuie of water from the pressure 
supply mains, in a boiler heated by sludge gas, to 70° or 80° C., and then introduc- 
ing it into the bottom of the dige«(iion tank. Tliis obviates the difficulties expe- 
rienced where heating coils are passed through the sludge. Tlie temperature 
in the sludge tank, which w’as 8° to 9° C. prior to heating, lias since been main- 
tained at 21° C., with a tenfold ineieasc in gas production and consequent in- 
creased digestion tank efflciency. Only that gas generated in the digestion tank 
is used in this w'ay. Gas from the Imhoff tanks is sold to the municipal gas w^orks. 
Since heating has been introduced, the total gas production has been increased, 
the COa content of the gas has increased somewhat, and the methane content 
remains over 73 per cent. 

The construction cost, exluslve of preliminary clarificafiou units, is now 
$90,000, with an operating cost of $12,600 per anuuin. 

Sewage Disposal in the lower lea Valley, Essex. Anon. Surveyor, vol. 72, 
No. 1860, October 28, 1927, pp. 391-392. (Abstr^et by R. E. Thompson.) 

A new outfall sewer was recently put into commission in Leyton for delivering 
the sewage of the district into the London Count.v Council system. Ihe w’orkib 
the culmination of negotiations which have been proceeding since 1906. The 
arrangements were completed in con jiuiction with the Walthamstow Council. 
Venturi recording apparatus and electrically-controlled cutting-off gear have been 
provided, the latter diverting sewage into stand-b^* storage tanks when the 
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semge in the London County Coundi sewer reaches a pfedeteraoined level and 
when race of flow from Leyton exceeds a speci6ed amount (50 gaHons per day 
per head of population upon an agreed figure). The average length of time 
during which the sewage has been at the specified levd for several years Is about 
14 hours per annum. When the levd rece^, the sewage from the tankSi which 
have total capacity of over 2^ million pilions, fiows back into the county council 
sewer. 

Conditions at Sewage Works ol^ Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Robert Cramer. 
Enffineering News-Record^ vol. 99, No* 19, November 10, 1927, p. 751. (Abstract 
by D. E. Kepner.) 

In a paper read before the Lake Michigan Sanitation Congress, abstracted in 
this article, the author states that the purification possibilities of the activated 
sludge process are being demonstrated on a large scale at the Milwaukee plant. 
An average of 70 m. g. d. was being treated at the time the paper prepared, 
or about 75 per cent of the then dry-weather flow. By increasing the capacity 
of some of the sludge dewatering apparatus and correcting certain faulty design- 
ing, the capacity of this part of the process will be increased to permit operation 
of the entire plant at full dry-weather-flow rate. 

Changes and additions being made to permit more efficient operation include 
the rebuilding of the drier settings so that the excess air necessary for drying Is 
mixed with gases of combustion in the furnace, n^uliing in lower furnace tem- 
peratures and increasing the life of the fire brick. Troublesome odors from the 
drier discharges were being treated with chlorine ga.H, with good results. 

Experiments with fine screenings showed that pressing was impracticable, but 
that a salable fertilizer could be produced from them by pressure cooking, and 
that an inert product resulted from their biological digestion. 

Sink Hole Topography .Study for Sewage Biepoeal. J. E. Lamar. Eiigineering 
News-Record f vol 99, No. 16, October 20, 1927, pp. 642-643. (Abstract by 
A. H. Wieters.) 

A proi>osal by the city of Alton, Illinois, to dispose of sewage from a rapidly 
growing subdivision into a sink hole resulted in a study by the Illinois Geological 
Survey and the Illinois Department of Health. Tlie question raised was Trhethcr 
the sewage thus disposed of would enter the Mississippi River directly above the 
Alton Water Works intake. The study disclosed that it would. 

Iliiorescein was introduced into the stream entering the sink liole and by the 
following morning green color persisted for two hundred feet in the Mississippi 
River below the mouth of the subterranean channel. 

The article describes in detail the geology of the area. 

Interstate Control of Stream Pollution. John E. Monger. Nation^ s Healthy 
Vol. 9, No. 8, August 15, 1927, pp. 16-18 and 68. (Abstract })y Paul 8. Fox.) 

The writer believes that the State health department is the logical organiza- 
tion to exercise control of stream pollution. Citation is made of the coopera- 
tion of the nine State health departments which are interested in the control of 
the Ohio River system. Brief descriptions of the methods employed by some of 
the industries affected to solve their own problems are given. ‘^The possibilities 
of cooperative action among the States, and particularly the liealth departments 
of the States, are apparently unlimited; and with the tlev<dopmcnt ci a consdenoe 
by the States, the stream pollutioii problems as affecting one another may be 
solved without the Intervention erf Federal agencies.” 

Sanitary Ccmstrtxelion aad Amnffement of Milk Fastouriziiif Plants. C. A. 
Hdmquist. American J&utnal of Public Hedlthf v<rf. 17, No. 11, November, 1927, 
pp. 1121-1124. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 
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The kaowledge that Pasteurized milk is safe and keeps well has led ta an 
enormous oonsumptiou of this ideal food and requires that much attention be 
i{iven to the location^ construction) and maintenance of Pasteurizing plants as 
well as efficiency of operation. 

The selection of a site for the plant is usually based on economic consideratit^riH, 
but sanitary considerations can not be ignored. Nearness to transportation and 
center pf distribution ai*e important from an economic standpoint^ but free- 
dom frofn dust and traffic congestion are important also. Location as to barns 
and other fly-breeding places is discussed briefly in this article. 

Under the heading of construction of building, the following points are dis- 
cussed: (1) Equipment; (2) lavatories and toilets; (8) offices, boiler rooms, 
etc.; (4) light and ventilation; (6) floors, walls, and ceilings. 

A complete but brief summary covering the important points of the aiticle 
appears at thd end. 

Improvements in Lime-Soda Water Softening Methods at Columbus, Ohio. 
Chas. P. Hoover. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Puri- 
fleation, 1926, pp. 63-71. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

The theoretical limit for softening by lime-soda process is 2 g. per g , and 
this limit can not Ijc reached in practice unless heat is cmplo\ ed or excess chemi- 
oals are used. This is believed to bo due to the formation of complex basic 
carbonates. A chart is given showing theoretical and actual reduction iu alka- 
linity and incrustants by addition of soda ash in increasing (piantities to a mag- 
nesium water. Efficiency may 1)0 increased by split treatment, proper agitation, 
and by use of a coagulant. At Columbus it has been found that liaidnes> (an 
be reduced from 318 to less tlian 60 p. p. m. without the use of excess cliemifals 
by adding 5 g. per g. of alum. Experiments are being conducted on zeolite 
softening. While it is cheaper to remove carbonate hardness with lime than 
by base exchange, the cost of removing noncarbonate haidness b\ the latter 
method is only one-half that of soda ash treatment. It is j>lanncd to repla(‘e 
sand in one of the filters with yeoUto sand for experimei i^vl purposes. It is 
believed that haidness can be reduced to 100 p. p. m. with lime, and that to 
produce uater of 80 p. p. m. it will be necessary tiirther to treat only one-half 
of total in zeolite filters. 

Comfort Stations are not Necessarily Nuisances as to Owners of Adjacent 

Property. Anon. American Cdj/, vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1928, p. 181‘-182. 

Refusing to abate a municipal comfort station upon the plea that it per sc 
constituted a nuisance against near-by proj^ertv o\^nerh, the Washington Supreme 
Court said In tlio east' of Zey v. 1'owu of Long Heach (258 Pacific Reporter, 492) : 

*‘A comfort ^station is not a imivance per se and mav oi may not be such In 
fact, depending upon the attendant facts and ciiru instances * ♦ Before 

it can be held that the comfort station constituted a nuisance, it must be found 
that it interfered with the comfortable enjovmcnt of the appellants in their 
Ufe and use of their property * ♦ There is no direct evidence that tlie 

rental value of the rooms or cottages was imimired by the presence of the com- 
fort station or that the value c>f the property was reduced. It is uiidoiibledl.v 
true that the presence of the comfort station directh to the i^cst and initnediatoly 
in front of the residence of the appellants is not aching to be dcsiicd It y oulcl 
offend against the esthetic sense, but this would not be sufficient to make it a 
nuisance.” 

Public Health Engineering in Australia. F. F. Longley. Amencan Jonrml of 
Publie Health, vol. 17, No. 3, March, 1927, pp 228-232. (Abstract by H D. 
Cashmere.) 
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Through the influeiice of the IntenuntioDai Hehith Board mtxat few years ago, 
aanitary engineering was given a foothold in Australia; and the interest shown 
by the Government and the views already taken on this work have made it posdt^ 
firmly to establish sanitary engineering as a public health activity. 

Until this time no engineers were included in the health organisation, as 
sanitary engineering work under state health officers was considered imneeessary. 
Tlie first step was to adopt a policy in regard to who should be the authority to 
enforce this work, State or Commonwealth, and State rights won out. The 
next step was the selling of public health engineering to the people, and a confer- ' 
ence of all State medical officers was held to plan the future Work. Out of tlu<? 
came Health, the vehicle by which the advertising was carried on. 

One of the chief sanitary problems was the installation of sewerage systems 
in the larger towns. In places where they were not practicable, the disposal of 
night soil was studied. In this connection there was outlined a definite set of 
problems to be studied and solved. 

Knowing that the International Health Board was there for only a limited 
time, an engineer of some experience was appointed to take charge of this work. 
He was sent to America and Europe to study the latest ideas on this work* 
Based upon the activity and interest shown by the peof^, a five-year program 
was presented at a second meeting of the health officers assembled to discuss 
public health. 

fianitaiy Frohlema in a Colliery District. W. A. Murphy. Journal of 
Medicine, yol. 36, No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 545-549. (Abstract by L. M. 
Fisher.) 

Colliery towns are usually built in nairmv ravines where there is barely 
room for river, railroad, and highway. The stream is polluted with coal wash- 
ings and surface wash from the villages. The water supply frequently obtained 
from surface sources is often contaminated. 

Subsidence due to miniag operations damages the iiouses so that many are 
made iminhabitable. The pneumonia rate among the workers is high. Pit- 
head baths should be provided. Smoke-abatement measures should be insti'^ 
tuted. The sanitary problems in general are peculiar to collieries. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 18, 1928 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended February 18, 1928, and con'eeponding week of 1927 » (From 
. the Weekly Health Index, February 28, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 


Week enfted CorDdspondins 

Jeb. J8, 192S week, 1927 


Policies in force 69, 956, 655 66, 767, 638 

Number of death claims 12, 983 14, 209 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 7 11. 1 
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DtOithi qU c<ius 0 s in certain large cUies of the United States during the week 
ended February t8j 19S8f infant mortality^ annual death rate, and comparison 
unih corresponding week of IDS?. (From the Weekly Health Index, February S3, 
1088, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Citj 


Total (fl8 cities) 

Akron 

Albany * i 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore < 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

(’am den 

Canton 

Chicago ^ 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

(’olored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River < 

Flint-. . 

Fort W’orth 

White.___ 

Colored 

Grand Kapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White— 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

lios Angeles. 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

mite 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis.. 

NashvllJe 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

Nea Haven 

New Orleans 

mite 



Footnotes at end of table. 



Week ended Feb. 
18, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Feb. IS, 
1928 

(’orre- 

siK)ndtng 

week 

1927 

- 

8, 131 

14.0 

13.6 

848 

920 

•70 


49 



10 

10 

109 


43 

k? 

16.1 

0 

3 

0 


66 

1 1.3.6 

16.3 

0 

11 


_ 

41 

. 

10.1 

2 

3 


_ 

25 

(S) 

81.0 

4 

8 


_ 

280 

17.6 

16.9 

36 

42 

114 


208 


14.2 

22 

26 

88 

. 

72 

C) 

32.9 

14 

16 

219 

_ 

67 

15.8 

16.3 

11 

9 

94 

_ 

24 



13.0 

1 

4 

14 


43 

(•) 

19.1 

10 

5 

225 

- 

248 

16.2 

16.9 

35 

3.5 

97 


41 



4 

2 

73 


168 

14 9 

16. 9 

16 

19 

69 


30 

12 .■> 

11. K 

3 

3 

.53 

_ 

27 

10.4 

16 3 

3 

7 

48 


23 

10. 3 

7.8 

7 

2 

166 


601 

13.3 

11 0 

79 

79 

68 

. 

149 

1K.K 

19.6 

IB 

19 

109 

_ 

201 

10.4 

10 3 

19 

21 

52 


83 

14.6 

16.6 

9 

4 

84 


67 

10.1 

14.8 

H 

f) 



46 


13.6 

0 

6 



21 

C) 

22. K 

2 

0 



58 

16.4 

12 7 

4 

5 

66 


101 

17.9 

17. 1 

12 

6 


_ 

32 

Jl.O 

11.2 

2 

3 

?8 


285 

10 S 

12.7 

41 

71 

63 


24 

10.7 

10 6 

3 

2 

70 


44 

19.5 

13.8 

8 

5 



29 


’ 

3 

6 

62 


42 

16.4 


9 

9 

164 

. 

37 

13 0 

(. 9 

5 1 

4 

64 


42 

13. 1 

11. M 

,) 

4 



35 


11.6 

.5 

4 



7 

C) 

13.3 

() 1 

0 



.33 

10.6 

12.6 I 

4 

! 6 

60 


75 



6 

; 8 



58 



6 




17 

(') 


0 

1 



95 

1.3.0 

12 3 

6 

12 

40 


78 


12.8 

6 

7 

63 


17 

C) ' ' 

8.1 

0 

6 

0 


88 

14.2 

1.3.1 

1 H 

9 

105 


32 

14. 1 

16,4 

' 6 

6 

100 


23 


16. 7 

2 

3 

49 


9 

(«) 

19.7 

3 

3 

430 


127 

17.0 

17. 1 

10 

9 

71 


23 

11.4 

16. 8 

4 

1 

87 


20 


12 2 

4 

1 

97 


3 

(») 

42.7 

0 

0 

0 


334 



27 

28 

77 


30 

14.'2’ 

16.6 

4 

6 

84 


29 

11 4 ! 

11.4 

•> 

3 

50 


76 

20.9 I 

10.0 

12 

8 

141 


42 


10 8 

7 

6 

181 


34 

* C) 

2.5. 5 

5 

3 

157 


104 

10 0 

To.’ 2 

12 

16 

54 


76 

8.6 

10.7 

5 

13 

30 


58 

21.9 

20.8 

7 

7 

110 


29 


20.0 

2 

4 

43 


29 


22.8 

5 

3 

300 


32 

14.0 

13. 6 

. 2 

6 

43 


88 

10.6 

11.3 

4 

4 

56. 


I9H 

24. 1 

18.6 

U 

19 

68 


125 


14. S 

8 

7 

58 


73 

■* ( 5 ) •" 

29.3 

0 

12 

87 
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Deaths from aU cauMes in certain large dHee ef the Vmiei Skdee daring the treek 
ended February 18^ i9$8, infant marUditg, annuo! deaih ra!e, and camparUon 
with corresponding week of 1927 — Cootiniied 



ended Feb. 

^ Tie, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under X 
year 

1 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
wedt 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

w£?ek 

1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 18, 
1928 , 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

New York 

1,662 

108 

34.4 

13.2 

19T 

I' 162 

77 

Bronx Borough 

10.9 

10.1 

18 

1 11 

54 

Brooklyn Borough 

569 

12.9 

12.8 

87 

1 66 

87 

Manhattan Borough 

C74 

20.1 

17.0 

62 

65 

73 

Queens Borough. 

. 267 

1 10.2 

8.5 

20 

! 9 

81 

Richmond Borough. 

44 

15.3 

* 15.3 

4 

f 1 

72 

Newark. N.J 

108 

n.B 

13.0 

18 


03 

Oakland 

70 

13.4 

15.8 

0 

1 

65 

Oklahoma City .. 

35 

1 

3 

0 


Omaha 

67 

15.7 

14.7 

3 

1 

35 

Paterson 

39 

14.1 

14.1 

6 

8 

104 

niUadelphla 

603 

15.3 

13.3 

61 

59 

80 

Pittsburgh 

192 

14.9 

13.1 

21 

23 

69 

Portland, Oreg 

70 


2 

0 

21 

Providence 

09 

12.6 

13.0 

5 

11 

44 

Richmond.- 

50 

15.1 

15.0 

0 

4 

0 

White 

32 

15.3 

0 

3 

0 

Colored 

24 

(») 

13.7 

14.1 

0 

1 

0 

Rochester 

86 

14.0 

7 

7 

% 57 

Bt. Louls-.. 

219 

13.5 

13.0 

15 

18 

69 

St. Paul •. 

75 

15.5 

12.9 

6 

3 

67 

Salt Lake City< 

26 

0.9 

18.1 

0 

6 

0 

San Antonio 

79 

18.9 

13.3 

u 

14 


San Diego 

45 

19.7 

10.0 

2 

12 


San Frandsco 

160 

14.3 

16.0 

0 

8 

67 

Schenectady ^ 

24 

1.3.4 

10.6 

4 

2 

125 

Seattle 

70 

0.6 

9.0 

3 

1 

31 

tomervitle 

29 

14.8 

10.3 

4 

4 

138 

Spokane.. 

31 

14.9 

18.2 

1 

2 

26 

Sprtogfleld, Mass 

31 

11.9 

14.2 

3 

7 

48 

Syracuse 

38 

10.0 

10.1 

6 

7 

78 

Tacoma 

29 

13.7 

13.1 

1 

1 

20 

Toledo 

1 72 

12.0 

12.5 

2 

11 

10 

Trenton 

31 

11.7 

13.4 

7 

5 

119 

Washington, D. C 

140 

13.3 

16.5 

3 

20 

17 

White 

1 88 

12.8 

2 

11 

17 

Colored — — 

52 

(*1 

27.6 

1 

15 

18 

Weterbury 

30 


4 

2 

Ilf. 

Wilmington, Del 

25 

10.2 

14.4 

2 

2 

53 

"Worcester 

53 

14.0 

13.3 

1 

6 

12 

"Yonkers 

28 

12.1 

7.0 

3 

1 

68 

Youngstown 

36 

10.8 

10.8 

3 

7 

40 





' Annual rate per 1,000 population. . ^ 

3 Deaths under 1 yeai' per 1,000 births, ('ities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 68 cities. 

* Deaths tor week endeil Friday » Feb. 17, 1928. , 

> Jn the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow * 
Ing percentages of the total population: Atlanta. 31; Baltimore, J-”); Birmingham, 39; Dalles, 15; Fort 
worth, 14; Houston, 36; IndlanapdUs, 11; Kansas City, Kans., li; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 
80; New Orleans, 26; Hlchmond, 82; Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or locfU, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports ftre preliminary tmd the figures are subject to chHuge when Inter reliirns nro received by the 

State health oflloers 


Reports for Weeks Ended February 26, 1927» and February 25, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 19;^?, and February 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influcu/.a 

Measles 

Meningococcus 
! meningitis 

Pivisiou and dUte 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 26, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Fob. 26, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
192S 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 20, 
192'’ 

WiH'k 
' ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

IVeek 
ended 
Feb. 26, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

New England Bfates; 

Maine 

2 

1 

10 

6 

177 

46 

1 

2 

New Hampshire 







Vermont--’- 

1 




55 

4 

0 

fl 

Massaebuset ts 

100 

127 

18 

11 

239 

1,691 

1 

! 

nhnHe TnlAnd _ - 

11 

9 

4 


63 

I 

(1 

Connecticut 

27 

26 

18 

3 

138 

358 

0 

a 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

867 

301 

1 185 

155 

847 

1,6.^>9 

8 

9 

Now Jersey-- ......... 

97 

152 

34 

16 

55 

790 

1 

5 

Pennsyl vahia 

20.) 

194 


872 

1,047 

2 

5 

East North Oeutrol States; 

Ohio 

181 


0 


5:i8 


9 

Indiana 

28 

26 

46 

25 


151 

i 

( 

Illinois _ --rnr - 

US 

170 

29 

40 

2,306 

156 

8 

7 

Michigan 

104 

no 



281 

532 

0 

1 

Wisconsin 

SO 

85 

80 

41 

601 

80 

6 

1 

West North Central States; 1 

Minnesota ‘ 

31 

26 

3 

4 

274 

: 2 

2 

4 

town—. i 

32 

13 



747 

65 

0 

0 

MiSiirii::::::::::::::::::::::-: 

42 1 

59 

26 

40 

229 

159 

2 

0 

North T)akotft 

1 1 

^ 3 


2 

149 


2 

i 

South Dakota _ 

I 


14 


269 


0 


Nebraska 

4 

9 

14 


181 

7 

. 0 

i 

UTansaa 

21 

22 

11 

51 

730 f 

72 

2 

\ 0 

South Atlantic States. 

Delaware - - - 

1 



A 

4 

4 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

1 66 ' 


2^ 

61 

37 

7:i0 

0 

0 

OnliirnKtci. 

2,^ 1 


7 


7 


0 


Vlrffinln 









West Viriinli 

26 , 

' "ic" 

56 

59 

198 

119 

5 

i 

North CamlinA 

28 

50 



512 

3, 8/ 7 

1 

Q 

Seuth CaroHna 

23 , 

15 

157 

■‘i‘058 

19 

1,270 

0 

0 

Deorgla 

23 

4 

266 

189 

253 

825 

0 

1 

Florida 

30 ! 

0 

17 

r> 

78 

16 

2 

I 


I New York Cit y only. * Week ended Friday. 
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Ca^es of certain communicable diaeaeee reported by telegraph by Stale hedlih oficers 
for weeke ended February 186 ^ 19S7t and February 90, 1928 — Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza Measles 


Division and State -Vt'eek Week 

ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended 

Feb. 26, Feb. 25, Feb. 26, Feb. 25, Feb. 26, Feb. 25, Feb. 26, Feb. 25, 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 


E.ist South Central States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central States. 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah * 

Nevada 

Faclflo States: 

WaihtiigtOD..., 

Oregon....*. 

Califoniia 
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Uarcb2,19S< 


Catrn of certain communieeMe dtaeases reported by telegraph by Stale health officere 
for weeke ended FOrrmry tS, 19S/, and February !35, Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

t, i 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 26, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 2t», 
1927 

5\eek 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 26, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 28, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25. 
1928 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky. 


0 


31 

48 

7 

22 

41 

10 

61 

51 

15 

9 

37 

117 

13 

5 

9 


30 

34 

7 

4 

7 

22 

190 

12 

3 

12 

2 

26 

23 


2 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Ixmisiana 

Oklahoma* 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Cmorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah * 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 
0 ' 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

39 

19 

9 

12 

23 

36 

28 

79 

20 
39 

162 

28 

17 

14 

15 

.50 

7 

14 

6 

53 

29 

5 

1 

1 

8 
0 
0 

2 

15 

7 

10 

9 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

7 

25 

6 

10 

18 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

U 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

0 

1 

91 

56 

45 

82 

5 

2 

Orewn 

Califomla 

0 

1 

34 

31 

21 

30 

1 

2 

1 

6 

244 

229 

:40 

32 

1 

7 


> Week ended Friday. * EidtLsivc of Tulsa. 


Report for Week Ended February 11, 1928 



IDAHO 



Ca.ses 1 

Coses 

Scarlet fever 

3 1 Smallpox 

2 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers onlj^ those Statci> from 
whlcli reports arc received during the current week: 


State 


January f 19S8 


California 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey 

New York 

West Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


jMenin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 


Diph- 

theria 


581 

56 

65 

m 

131 

485 

875 

153 

1 

761 

1,835 

75 

149 


Influ- 

enza 


151 

698 


214 

211 

58 

30 

5 

55 

71 


107 

334 


Ma- 

laria 


79 


Mea- 

sles 


367 
513 
284 
406 
1,358 
5,518 
1, 550 
28 


1,051 

4,607 

345 

270 


Pel- 

lagra 


i’olio- 
m co- 
litis 


Scarlet 

fe\er 


845 
70 
368 
51 
285 
1,508 
1, 12.5 
707 
83 
987 
2,857 
243 
772 


Small- 

pox 


109 

32 

359 


169 

11 

0 

4 

44 

88 

130 


Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


35 

30 

11 

33 

27 

28 
22 
18 

0 

27 

02 

20 

8 
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Janmrit^ 19i8 

Anthrax: 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

iEtotulism: 

California 

Chicken pox; 

California 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

MasaachnsGtts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Dysentery; 

California famebic) 

California (bacillary) 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

New York 

German measlps: 

California 

Iowa 

Maryland, 

Maasachusettfl 

New Jersey 

New York 

Wisconsin 

Hookworm disease; 

T.ouisiano 

Imiietigo contagiosa: 

Iowa 

Maryland. 

I-.ead poisoning: 

Massachusetts 

New Jersey 

lieprosy: 

California 

Ix)uislana 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

California 

Louisiana 

Maiylnnd 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New York 

Wisconsin 

Malta fever; 

Minnesota 

Mumps* 

California 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New York 

Wisconsin 


Oases 

1 

1 

1 


115 

224 

47 

712 


770 
412 
1,000 
2,607 
241 
1, 175 


2 

10 

7 

1 

4 

3 


1,018 

23 

10 

104 

129 

223 

34 


8 

2 

1 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

22 

3 

1 

023 

85 

108 

31 

118 

1,311 

1,092 

2,286 

828 


Ophthalmia nebnatonim: Oaess 

California 1 

Maryland 3 

Mas^husetts. 102 

New Jersey 2 

New York 8 

Wisconsin 1 

Paratyphoid fever; 

California 1 

New Jersey 2 

New York 4 

Puerperal septicemia: 

New York 2 

Rabies in animals: 

California 00 

Maryland 1 

New York 13 

Rabies in man: 

Georgia 1 

Scabies: 

Maryland 4 

Septic sore throat: 

Georgia 12 

Maryland 14 

Massachusetts 91 

Michigaii 34 

New York ^ 20 

Tetanus: 

California 1 

Louisiana 2 

Massachusetts 8 

New York 8 

'J'rachoma; 

Culitornia 16 

Louisiana 1 

Massachusetts 8 

Minnesota 5 

New Jersey 1 

New York 4 

Wisconsin- 1 

Trichinosis; 

California 3 

Massachusetts 9 

New Jersey 1 

Tularaemia: 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland 3 

Typhus fever: 

Maryland...! 1 

Vincents angina; 

Maryland 18 

New York 84 

Whooping cough: 

California 616 

Georgia 31 

Iowa 42 

Ixmlsiana 24 

Maryland 188 

Massachusetts 1,271 

Michigan 690 

Minnesota - 65 

New Jersey — 728 

New York 2,126 

West Virginia 141 

Wisconsin 286 
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BSOiPftOCAL NOTIFICATIONS 


NotificaiUtns ngarding communicable diseases sent during the monih of January, 
19^8, by departments of health of certain States to other State health departments 



Anthrax 

Diph> 

theria 

Measles j 

1 Scarlet 
fever 

Small 

pox 

I'yphoid 

fever 

Tuber- 

culosis 

lUlnds 1 


2 


1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 


New York 

1 


2 

3 


20 

Washington 





- _ 

1 

1 1 





PLAGUE-PBEVENTION WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

Seattle, WasJi . — The reports of rat-trapping operations of the 
United States Quarantine Station at Seattle for the months of 
December, 1927, and January, 1928, show a total of 2,199 rodents 
taken and 1,055 examined. None were reported plague-infected. 

Los Angeles, Calif , — The rodent division of the Los Angeles Board 
of Health reports 7,888 rodents collected, and 4,822 examined during 
the nine weeks from December 4, 1927 to February 4, 1928. None 
were found plague-infected. 

San Francisco Calif , — The weekly reports of plague-suppressive 
measures in California during the six weeks November 27, 1927, to 
January 7, 1928, show a total of 4,190 rodents received and 3,470 
examined. No plague infection was reported during this period. 
The last case of human plague occurred in July, 1927, in Contra 
Costa County. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following tabic arc 
situated in all parts of the country and have an eslimated aggiTgate 
population of more than 31,100,000. The estimated population of 
the 94 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,400,000. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Wf(kH ended Fehruary 11, 19JS, and F(hruary Id, 19?7 


Piphiheria: 

41 States... 
lOOcitias. . 
Measles: 

40 States.. - 
lOOdtles... 

Poliomyolitis: 

41 States... 
Scarlet fever: 

41 States... 
100 cities... 
Smallpox: 

41 States... 
100 dties... 
Typhoid lever: 
41 States... 
100 dties... 


Cafffs rtpoiUd 


Deaths reporttd 


Influenta and peneumonia: 

04 dties 

Smallpox: 

04 dties 


1928 

1 

1927 

Estimated 

exi)eeton('y 

2, 021 

1,863 

1, 049 


999 

1 1,025 

ir..002 
4, 307 

40 

12, 047 
3, 88U 


12 


4,989 

1,708 

5, yot 


2,299 

1,461 

1,225 

887 


129 

166 

126 

196 

240 


44 

42 

36 

1,073 

980 


0 

0 
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City reports for week eruled Fehrmry 11, 19i8 

The estimated expectancy*’ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to asoeitaln from previous occurrence the number of oases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week In the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on retwrts to the Public Health Service dmlng the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of oases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding yews. When the reports 
include several epidenli('^. or when fur other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated exiiectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic* years. 

If reports have nol l>een received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1919 Is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures we smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. Fw some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 



r ' 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 













T9 A rh ■ i 


j Population,' 

! (’hick- , 

i 




Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

, Mumps, 

monia, 

Division, State, and 

' Julyl. , 


1 Cases, 




cases 


cily 


1 civses 1 

' esti* 

Cases 

Oases 

Deaths 

re- 


estiimite<I 

' re- 
j porte«l 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



i 

alley 







NEW EN(.I *M) 


1 

1 

j 







Maine; 


1 






11 


Portland 

7(1. tW 


1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

JS'fiw il>imp.‘*lure. 
(\mcon1 , 


! ^ 





0 



1 2'J, .vtO 


1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

M9nchf*ster 

Sk 000 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Vermont; 



1 







Bwre 

' no.ooH 

2 


0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington .. 

1 Jl. 0K9 

8 

' 1 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massnclmseti.s 



1 




.517 

3 

17 

Boston 

1 7h7. (KK) 

68 

1 

21 

3 

1 

Fall Tlivor 

< bii.ooo 

1 H 

r. 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Sniingflobi 

W orcester 

; I4.\000 

6 

1 1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

37 

3 

19.1, 000 

24 ; 

1 

3 

0 

0 

15 

74 

4 

Rhode Island' 

1 






23 


Pawl ticket 

’ 71,000 

.5 ' 

' I 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Proudenre ' 

1 27.”, 000 

4 


9 

0 

0 

5 

4 

13 

Connect iciil : 



1 

1 





0 


Bridgeport j 

(^) 

7 

9 

8 

0 

1 

8 

4 

Hartford 

164. (KKI 

6 

8 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

\ev Haven 

IS;?, 000 

18 

2 

1 

0 

0 

151 

31 

14 

MIDDLE \TT VNTIC j 



i 







New York; 










Buffalo.. 

.51 (.000 


15 







New York 

5, 924, 000 

2^3 1 

213 

319 

40 

i4 

284 

37 

264 

Rochester 

:{21.000 

14 1 

11 

12 

1 

1 

10 1 

U 

5 

Syracuse 

185,000 { 

28 

4 { 

1 2 


0 

64 

17 

1 

New Jersey: 









6 

Camden 

lll.OOO < 

6 

,5 

10 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Newwk 

459,000 j 

88 

14 

27 

11 

2 

219 

25 

19 

Trenton 

184, 000 

4 

4 

1 4 

0 

1 

16 

1 

4 

Pennsylvania. 






82 

102 

69 

Philadelphia j 

2.006,000 

68 

79, 

1 ^ 


5 

Pittsburgh 

6.U000 

81 

20 1 

1 17 


3 

233 

89 

80 

ReadinR 

114.000 

23 

3 

1 ^ 


0 

0 I 

2 

8 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 




1 






Ohio: 









12 

Cincinnati 

411.000 

14 

10 

5 

0 

1 

279 

7 

Cleveland 

960,000 

62 

34 1 

74 

1 

0 

21 j 

203 

11 

Columbus 

285,000 

30 

4 

1 

1 

0 

9 

4 

i 

11 

Toledo 

295,000 

46 

8 

4 

2 

2 

202 

16 

Indiana: 









Fort Wayne — 

09,900 

1 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Indianapolis 

867,000 

84 

I 9 

10 

0 

0 

22 

69 


South Bend 

81,700 

71,900 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

9 

Terre Haute........ 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nilnols: 





I 




Chicago 

3,048,000 

123 

90 

108 

22 


28 

41 

68 

Springfield 

64,700 

18 

I 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

15 

1 


t Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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CUff r«poff«/or week ended February 11, 1928 — Continued 


Bivialon, State, and 
dty 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 


sles, monia, 

cases deaths 

ro_ - 1^. 


EAST NOBTH CENTRAL— 

oontinued 

Michigan: 

Detroit 1,290,000 

Flint 130,000 

Grand Rapids 156,000 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 52, 700 

Madison 47, 600 

Milwaukee 517,000 

Racine 69,400 

Superior » 89, 671 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport ... 
Des Moines.. 
Skmx City-..- 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks . 
South Dakota; 

Aberdeen 

Sioui Falls... 
Nebraska; 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATI ANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

^larylaiid: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

Distr'cl of Columbia: 

Washington 

^'irginia; 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia; 

Charleston 


Wlieoling 

North Oarolina: 

Raleigh » 30, 371 9 

Wiltmngton 87,700 2 

Winston>Salem 71, 800 1 

South Carolina: ^ « 

Charleston 74, 100 3 

Columbia 41,800 9 

GieenviUe.... - 1 27,311 0 

c)^ » 

Bnmswick S 

Savannah 04,900 0 

*^^^*Miami 1 69,754 12 

St. Petersburg """io' 

Tampa 102,000 19 

1 Estimated July 1* 1925. 


0 9 

0 14 

1 «l 

1 7 


0 0 

0 1 

1 1 ! 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for twefc ended February It, iS^^T-Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
19^, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Penu- 

monia. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 










Oovington 

58,600 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

4 

Louisville 

311,000 

4 

6 

2 

4 

1 

40 

t 

16 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

177,000 

23 

4 

3 

0 

4 

139 

19 

8 

Nashville 

137,000 

4 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

Alabama' 










BirniinKlmm 

211.000 

16 

.3 

2 

9 

0 

25 

4 

11 

Mobile 

60,800 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Montgomery.. — 

47,000 

5 

1 

1 

3 


1 

0 



WEST SOl^TH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: 











1 31,Ji43 

2 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 


LiUle Hock 

75, 000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

419,000 

.5 

13 

10 

12 

9 

0 

0 

16 

Shreveport 

59,500 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

t i 

0 

5 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma City. ... 

(*) 

1 

1 

3 

12 

0 

12 

0 

A 2 


133,000 

32 

1 

3 

0 


0 

32 


TexOvS: 









DAhnc 

203,000 


6 

4 

0 

0 

3 


4 

Fort W or til 

J 59 ; 000 

36 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 

4 

7 

Galveston 

40,100 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 2 

Houston 

1 164,954 

5 

4 

12 

0 

0 

11 

3 

1 8 

San Antonio 

205, 000 

4 

2 

3 

0 

6 

78 

0 

14 

MOUNTAIN 

1 









Montana: 





1 





Billings . 

* 17, 971 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

1 29,883 

4 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Tlelenu 

« 12,037 

1 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

1 12,668 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 










Boise 

»23, 042 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Colorado: 



1 







Denver 

285,000 

36 

13 1 

3 


3 

17 

95 

10 

Pueblo 

43,900 

13 

2 

1 

0 ; 

0 

2 

0 

1 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

> 21,000 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

28 

2 

0 

Utah; 










Salt Lake City 

183,000 

30 

3 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

2 

Nevada: 

1 









Reno 

> 12,065 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

J*A(’U-'IC 










Washington: 










Seattle 

(*) 

32 

7 

4 

0 


IBS 

21 


Spokane 

109,000 

12 

4 

1 

0 


0 

0 


iRcoma 

106,000 

18 

2 

0 

0 

0 

28 

14 

4 

Owwn: 










Portland- 

> 282, 388 

35 

9 

7 

0 

0 

18 

4 

11 

California: 










Los Angeles 

P 

70 

44 

37 

27 

3 

28 

23 


Sacramento 

73,400 

19 

3 

2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

4 

San Francisco 

667,000 

126 

23 

8 

6 

3 

24 

1 

49 

3 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


> No estimate made. 
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C% reporitfor week ended February 11, Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

1 

Typhoid fever 


— 











Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

rp- 

poited 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



iTuber- 

jciilosis, 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 



Deaths, 

and city 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

I deaths 
re- 
ported 

Cajes 

IV- 1 

ported 

Deatlis 

re- 

iwrted 

all 

causes 

NEW INOtAND 







' i 

1 




- 

Maine: 












Portland 

4 

1 

0 

0 


1 

1 


0 

13 

27 

New Hampshire: 






0 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 

15 

Manchester.... 

Vermont: 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barre 

0 

1 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington * 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 





0 

9 

Boston 

79 

89 

0 

0 

Q 

20 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

p 

fi5 

1 

242 

23 

38 

Fall River 

a 

18 

0 

0 

0 

Sprlngdeld 

Worcester 

8 

10 1 

14 

6 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

23 

Rhode Island: 










Pawtucket 

1 1 

JJ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Providence — 

» 

37 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Connecticut: 









<ii 

Bridseport 

Harua^ 


A 1 
8 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

42 

33 

03 

New Haven... 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

29 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 












New York: 












ButCalo 

25 


1 




1 





New York 

285 

3^ 

0 

0 

0 

119 

7 

6 

0 

184 

1,658 

Rochester 

13 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

79 

Syracuse 

15 

22 

0 

0 

Q 

2 

5 

Q 

0 

46 

New Jersey: 







ou 





Camden 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Q 

0 

^ 1 
] 

0 

4 

AA 

Newarir 

27 

38 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

70 I 

9 

108 

38 

Trenton 

6 

8 

.0 

01 

i 

0 

1 1 

0 

Pennsylvania: 


! 




Philadelphia... 

100 

111 

0 

0 

0 

30 

2 

*4 

0 

93 

5:44 

Pittsburgh 

42 

m 

0 

] 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

16 

21(1 

Reading.. 

2 

23 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

25 



1 


EAST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

19 

15 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

144 

Cleveland 

47 

f»l 

1 1 

0 

0 

13 

() 

1 

0 

85 

17:( 

Columbus 

11 

10 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7(1 

Toledo 

14 

11 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

II 

7 

81 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne... 

fl 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Indianapolis... 

10 

16 

12 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

7 

108 

rtouth Bend.... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

(1 

6 

e. 

Terre Haute... 

4 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

12 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

147 

124 

2 

7 

0 

44 

3 

4 

1 

157 

TOC 

Sivingfleld 

Michigan: 

2 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

p 

0 

22 

Detroit 

100 

137 

3 

1 

0 

17 

1 

0 

0 

101 

m 

Flint 

9 

24 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Grand Haplds. 

12 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

44 

Wisconsin: 








0 

0 



Kennslia 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 


Madison 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

- 0 



Milwaukee 

20 

41 

2 

2 

0 

9, 

0 

1 

0 

13 

J3- 

Raeine 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

12 

Superior 

4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 
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City reports for toeek ended February It, Continued 


Division, Statu, 
and city 


Scarlet fever 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Smallpox 


Cases, 
Cases] estl- 


re- 

IM>rted 


mated 

jevpect- 

ancy 


WEST NORTH 

ckntkm. 

Minnesota: 
Dululb.. 
Minneapoli'^ 
St. Paul 
Iowa: 

Pa% enport 
Des Moines 
Sioux (Mty . 
Waterloo . 
Missouri: 

Kansas ('Ity. 
St. Joseph -- 
Ht. Louis 
North Dakota 
Fargo- 
(Iranti Fork^ 
South Dakota; 
Al>erdeen .. 
Sioux Falls.. 
Nebraska 

Omaha 

Kansas* 

Topeka . - 
Wichita . . 


SOUTH .ATIANTIC 

Delaw are: 

W ilmingtou-. 
Mainland: 

Hnltunoro .. 
(’iimberhmd. . 
Frederick .... 
District of C/ol- 
umbia: 

W'ashington. ..] 
Virginia; 

LjTichburg — ' 
Norfolk ... 
Richmond... 

Roanoke 

'West Virginia: 
(Charleston . 
Wheeling 
North ("nrollna: 
Raleigh. - . 
Wilmington 
W^lnston-Salera] 
South Carolina: 
Charleston. ..] 
Colombia. 
Creenville. 
Georgia; 

Atlanta | 

Brun.wick , 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg-j 
Tampa.... 


EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington,,. - 
Louisville 
Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Noshvllle 

Alabama: 

Birmlngliam. 

Mobile 

Montgomery, 


8 

at 

36 

1 

u 

2 

2 

13 

3 

46 


47 


42 


Cases 
re- , 
ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber-] 
culoste,' 
deaths] 
le- , 
Itorted 


0 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

3 

4 
9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Typhoid fever 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 
re- , 
ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


IWhoop- 

ing 

ooogh, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Df^ths, 


13 

98 

68 


109 

81 

226 


60 


11 

27 


239 

18 

5 


143 


61 

18 

10 

17 

8 

10 

24 

30 

19 

0 


0 

26 

21 

9 

14 


20 

67 


66 

46 


74 

64 
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City reportafor week ended February 11, 1928— Coiiiinucd 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Tyiihoid lever 









A.. . 




Whoop- 








Tulier- 





DivisiAn, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



miosis, 




ing 

Deaths, 

. and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esli- 

teases 

Deaths 

deaths 

esti* ' 

Coses 

Deaths 

cases 

all 


mated 

le- 

mated 

re* 

re- 


mated 




couses 


exiject- 

ported 

expect* 

iwited 

1 

1 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

poitod 

portetl 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST SOUTH 












CBNTBAL 












Arkansas: 












Port Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

1 


1 


Little Rock 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana* 












New Orleans..' 

7 

7 

1 

2 

0 

14 

2 

7 

0 

2 

143 

Shreveport 

1 

3 

1 

1) 

0 

1 

J 

0 

0 

2 

24 

Oklalioma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

3 

3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

33 

Tulsa 

1 

6 

1 

4 



0 

0 




Tesas. 












Pallas 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


43 

Fort Worth 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1) 

0 

0 

28 

Galveston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

u 

13 

Houston 

2 

fi 

3 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ttO 

San .A.ntonio . . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

u 

9 

1 

0 

0 

1 

02 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana. 












Billings 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Great Falls — 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Missoula...... 

J 

1 

1 

1 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Idaho: 












Boise 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Colorado* | 












Denver 

14 

18 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

:> 

89 

Pueblo 

2 

34 

1 

2 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 4 ^ 

11 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 « 

0 

1 ^ 

9 

Utah: 










1 


Balt Lake City J 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 ' 

' 0 

0 

' 10 

37 

Nevada: 








1 


1 


Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

(> ^ 

1 

1 « 

4 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 













u 

3 

4 

3 



0 

0 


0 


flpnlrAnA 

g 

6 

0 

21 



0 

0 

1 .::::/: 

0 


Tacoma 

3 

2 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 ! 

0 1 

19 

Oregon: 

1 






1 


1 

1 1 


Portland 

! 7 

6 

S 

22 

0 


1 « 

0 

1 J 

, 0 

N4 

California* 

1 








1 

1 


Los Angeles... 

1 33 

19 

7 

0 

0 

2H 

1 ^ 

0 

1 i 

1 l.H , 

1 2h0 

Sacramento .. 

2 

, 0 

1 

2 

0 

I 

, 0 

0 

0 

i •’ 

' 28 

San Francisco. 

j 

45 

4 

1 


0 

1 1 

0 

1 " 


100 

1 



Mcuingocoi - 
cus iijemu 
gUih 

I/'llnr«ic 

eTKCpiialitib 

rdlagni 

l'i)li<vn*\elms (iiif.in- 
1il» ii.inihsis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 


Dc'ith® 


Deaths 

f ’ ISl'S, 
1* 

niHled 
c^Iiecl- 
aiu > 

1 .I.SC'' 

Doathf 

NEW ENGLAND 










Massachuaotts: 

Boston 

0 

2 

1 

« 

2 

0 

0 

0 

?, 

0 

WorcoRter 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York- 

New York ........ 

9 

7 

C 

1 

0 

0 


1 

2 

New Jersey: 

TrenlpfO 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

* 0 

1 0 

(/ 

Pennsylvania: 

Philf^leiphiA ... - 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

1 

Pittsburgh 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 1 

1 0 i 

X 


87580*— -28 3 



MaK!h2,1888 580 

dtH report* for week ended Ftf/ruetry 11, IMS — C<mtiau«d' 


Division, State, and cit> 

Meningococ- 
cus monln- 
^tis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

EAST NOKTH CKNTK \1 







Ohio: 







Cincinnati - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 







Chicago 

7 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan: 







Detroit 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 







Milwaukee 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

WEST NOnTH CENTRA I 







Minnesota: 







Minneapolis 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 







Kansas Cit> 

1 

0 

0 

V 

0 

0 

81. Ijouis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 







Fargo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

BOLfTH ATLANTIC 







Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: I 







Columbia i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Georgia: 







Savannah i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

EA.ST SOUTH CE.VTHAL 







Tennessee: 







Memphis. 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

Nashvlile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 




j 



Louisiana: 







New Orleans 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Oklahoma: 







Oklahoma City 

1 

1 ® 

0 


0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 




1 



Montana: 




1 



Missoula 

1 

; 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado* 





1 


Denver 

4 

2 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

New Mexico: 







Albuquerque 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Nevada: 







Reno 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pAcnriG 







Washington: 







Seattle. — — 

1 


0 


0 


CalifomlA: 







Los Angeles 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

San Francisco 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Poliomyelitis (infati- 
tile parals^) 


Cases, 

eeti- 

mated 

expect' 

ancy 


Cases 


Deaths 


0 1 1 
0 1 0 
0 0 0 


10 0 


0 0 


0 j 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

I 1 

0 0 

0 1 


^ Typhus fever: 1 case at Savannah, Oa. 

The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended February 11, 1928, compared 
with those for a Hke period ended Februaiy 12, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 


oo*— 
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July 1 , 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated, aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths liad nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. ^The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from citUa, January 8 to February 11, 1828 — Anniud 
raiee per 100,000 population, compared unth ratc'i for the corrcspondnig paiod of 
19IS7 » 

niMTHERIA OASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

16. 

1027 

Jan. 

14. 

1928 

Jan. 

22, 

1927 

Jan. 

21, 

1928 

Jan 

29, 

1927 

Jan. 

28, 

1928 

Feb. 

5, 

1927 

Feb 

4. 

192b 

Keb 

J2, 

1927 

Feb. 

11, 

1928 

101 cities 

186 

200 

175 

193 

177 

»193 

194 

190 

177 

3 168 

New England 

174 

200 

161 

168 

16:i 

172 

146 

19.1 

174 

1.16 

Middle Atlantic.- 

176 

263 

191 

252 

164 

251 

229 

278 

188 

»235 

East North Central 

189 

220 

170 

162 

175 

186 

201 

145 

179 

175 

West North Central 

168 

111 

146 

138 

127 

131 

123 

ir. 

154 

99 

South Atlantic 

216 

142 

161 

146 

198 

146 

143 

167 

222 

112 

Bast South Central 

248 

60 

162 

105 

101 

*87 

127 

65 

61 

56 

West South Centra] 

244 

204 

170 

162 

203 

164 

232 

1.52 

149 

128 

Mountain 

117 

116 

117 

168 

197 

124 

188 

106 

152 

44 

Pacific 

103 

143 

232 

125 

167 

161 


156 

167 

133 


MEASLES CASE RiTES 


101 cities I 

339 

.566 

451 

019 1 

425 

*58.4 1 

570 

724 1 

i 6'>2 

* 734 

Naw KnfflRnd I 

105 

1,021 

500 

549 

1,248 

323 

J,078 1 
48.1 1 

379 

i,.508 ( 

339 

1,614 

*467 

Middle Atlantic ' 

38 1 

49 

478 1 

4t) 

,» 

618 1 

45 

East North Central......... 

406 j 

mi 

545 

326 1 

536 

3f)8 

1 ^ > 

359 

786 

440 

West North (Central 1 

192 

109 

277 

259 ' 

297 

138 

453 

222 

(Al 

216 

South Atlantic ........ 

202 

1,496 

1, 521 

301 

1,675 1 

256 

1,533 

.516 

1,822 

369 

j 1,950 

East South ('entral..... 

96 

203 

1,387 

188 

'1,621 

269 

1, 192 

4.51 

' 1,132 

West South Central— 

302 

268 

447 

1 560 

1 376 

.500 

.502 

916 

451 

1,304 

Mountain 

3,434 

1,478 

106 

5.074 

97 

1 4 , 447 

88 

7,217 

1 115 

7, 845 

! 186 

Pacific 

526 

1,342 

531 1 

1 1,504 

434 

1, .5.18 

708 

2, 220 

1 718 


SC’AKLET FEVER CASE RM'KS 


101 cities 

866 

258 

384 

269 

380 

*278 

4a4 

270 

390 

•297 

New England 

479 

398 

537 

508 

.m 

37'2 

60<) 

359 

537 

432 

Middle Atlantic 

338 

266 

366 

268 

378 

288 

4.43 

295 

423 

>327 

East North ('’ontral 

345 

285 

3.46 

280 

347 

301 

824 

289 

325 

310 

West North ('entral 

556 

261 

517 

224 

4S7 

273 

521 

247 

499 

290 

South Atlantic 

268 

168 

280 

207 

263 

200 

245 

207 

268 

231 

East South Central 

213 

140 

335 

190 

319 

» no 

243 

130 

223 

135 

100 

540 

192 

West South Central.... 

141 

124 

194 

88 

112 

128 

124 

132 

74 

1,240 

Mountain ........ 

1,112 

376 

301 

1,346 

205 

1, 605 

30 J 

1, 515 
436 

d80 

Pacific 

220 

319 

240 

326 

290 

21 / 1 

389 









— 

— 

— 




SMALLPOX CASE 

RATES 





101 cities 

22 

23 

20 

22 

20 

*24 

25 


1 ^ 26 

122 

New England ......... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 


0 

0 ' 
»! 

0 

0 1 
15 j 
71 ] 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

> 1 
14 
100 
21 

1 K 

East North Central... 

21 

7 

17 

9 

17 

79 

12 

22 

53 

43 

101 

79 

9 1 
117 
18 

20 , 
12 

115 i 

■West North (^Anlral__ _ 

69 

146 

59 

121 

121 

South AUantlc 

61 

26 

34 

14 

60 

14 

63 1 
8i 
C6 ! 

IQ 

South Central 

86 

15 

2.5 

55 

86 


io 

1 A 

west: South flAntral 

25 

28 

62 

4 

41 

20 

lO 

AA 

Mountain 

0 

142 

0 

106 

1 

133 

59 

fir 

63 

Jo 

60 

Pucific... ...... ...... ....... 

87 

31 

63 

64 

1 71 

59 

iD 


« Tto figures ftven In this (able are rales per 

Bs reported. Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1927 and 1928, respectiveij . 


f Li^viile. Ky.f not included. 
* Buffalo, N. Y., not included. 
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Summary of weHy rtporU from dtim, January S to February li, 19FS — Annuoi 
rates per j 00,000 population, compared mth rates for the corresponding period of 
19ft7 — Continued 

TYPHOID PEVER CASE RATES 



* Louisvilte, Ky., not im^oded. * Diiflalo, N. Y., not Included. 


Number of cities included in summary of umkly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1997 and 1998, respectively 


Group of cities 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 


Number 
of cities 
reporting 
diatbs 


Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 


1927 


192S 


Aiopngate population of 
cities reporting deaths 


1927 


1928 


Total- 


New Enghmd 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South CMitral 

Weit Sooth Central...^ 

Mountain 

Paciftc 


101 


95 


31,050,300 


31,657,000 


30,369,000 


2.242.700 

10,094,700 

7.820.700 

2,684,000 

2.890.700 
1,028,300 

1.260.700 
081,600 

1,996,400 


2.274.400 

10,732,400 

7.991.400 

2,683,000 
2; 981, 000 
1,048,800 
1,307,600 

091,100 

2,046^400 


2.242.700 
1O,0M,7OO 

7.829.700 

2,018,000 

2.890.700 

960,700 

l,m800 

0B,6O6 

1,01^100 


30,960»700 


2.274.400 

10,782,400 

7.601.400 

2.066.400 
2,981,900 
1 , 000,100 

091.100 

1,54S;«00 




































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE PAR EAST 


Re^ for the week ended Jarimry 28, 1 828.— The, foUowing report 
for the week ended Janiiary 28, 1928, was transmitted by tlie eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of tlvc League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarte.js at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or Binallpox was reported present in the following ports; 


. PLAGUE 

Aden PrtAeeiortUe.-^X^tn. 

/mf/a.—Basseln, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon 
CeyJm .—Colombo. 

BaDEkoJe. 

croleba 

/nd<o.— Calcutta, Madras, Negapatam. 

Dutch EmI Indies. — Semarang. 

Ereneh JndO' Chim.-Saigon and Cholon. 
Hiam.—Beaxgkclk. 


SMALLPOX 

Bombay, ('alculta, Madras, Negapatam, 
Rangoon, Tutieonn, Vlzagaiialain. 

French /tidio.— Pondicherry. 

DtUch East Indki.- Banjermasin, Bela\^ au-Deli, 
China.— Hong Kong, ‘^hangbm 
Diureij. 

Mamhut to.— Changchun, Mukden. 


Returns for the week ended January 28 were not received from Samarinda, 
Dutch East Indies, Canton, China, or Vladivostok, Ifniou of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

CANADA 


Provinces — Communicahle diseases — Week ended February If, 
1928 . — The Canadian Ministry of Health reports eases of certain 
comuiunicable diseases from seven Provinces of Careda for tlie week 
ended February 11, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Brutib' 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alhoi ta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever 




1 




] 

Influenza 

15 



I 3 

1 


1 


il 

2 

Lethargio encephalitis 





Poliomyelitis 


1 


: 1 



i 

1 

Smallpox 




51 ! 


d4 

ts 

91 

35 

Typhoid fever 


1 1 


7 1 


12 



1 

_ _ 1 

i 


Quebec — Communicable diseases — TFee^* ended February 11, 1928 . — 
The Bureau of Health of the Pi'ovinee of Quebec, reports cases of 
certain communicable diseases for the week ended Kel)niary 11, 1928, 
as follows: 


Di^iise 


Crises 


Disp'isp 


CA^es 


Chicken pox 

Dlphthem. 

Oermen mea^s. 

Influenza 

Measles 


24 

44 

4 

5 
144 


Scdilct fever... 

Smell |io\. 

Tuherrulosis. ... 
Typhoid fe\er 
Whooping cough. 


0(1 

8 

4(1 

8 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — September 1 io December SI, 19£7 * — During 
September, October, November, and December, 1927, commimicable 
diseases were reported in Czechoslovakia as follows: 



September 

October 

November 

3>ecember 


Coses 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax - 

13 

2 

3 


4 

1 

8 


(Cerebrospinal meningitis - 

4 

1 

11 

3 

8 

5 

13 

4 

Plphthefia r - — 

682 

42^ 

887 

65 

1.082 

61 

89 

1,045 

7 

107 

Dysentery — 

166 

19 

77 

1 

16 

1 

Malaria 

83 

83 


6 

6 


Paratyphoid fever 

21 


8 

i 

7 


4 

1 

Puarperel fever 

40 

13 

30 

12 

£0 

20 

40 

13 

Rabies.-- - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Scarlet fever - 

1,467 

81 

2. 160 
219 

31 

1,754 ' 
247 

40 

1,507 

213 

30 

Trachoma— _J 

179 

Typhoid fever 1 

1.083 

C 

61] 

1.126 

1 

65 

1,006 
i 

82 ! 

682 

46 

Typhus fever i 

6 

i 


1 

i 

I 

1 




GREAT BRITAIN 

England and Wales — Vital statistics^ 1927, — The following item is 
taken from The Lancet of January 21, 1928: 

The Registrar General of England and Wales has issued a provisional state- 
ment of the figures for birth rate, death rate, and infantile mortality during the 
year 1927. 



Birth 

rate 

Death 

rate 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

England and Wales — 

16.7 ! 

12.3 

69 

107 county boroughs and great towns including London..... .......... 

17.2 1 

12.3 

71 

155 smaller towns. ^ _ 

16.5 j 

11.4 

68 

LilMUllMl. .. - - - - - 

16.1 I 

11.9 j 

59 



The smaller towns are those with an estimated population in 1921 of 20,000- 
50,000. The death rate for England and Wales relates to the whole population, 
but that for London and the two groups of towns to the civil population only. 
Birth rates and death rates are per 1,000 population; infant mortality rate per 
1,000 births. 

The registrar general remarks that the birth rate is 1.1 per 1,000 below that 
of 1926, and is the lowest rate recorded since the establishment of civil registra- 
tion. The death rate is 0.7 per 1,000 above that of 1926; the excess being due to 
the high mortality of the first and fourth quarters of the year. The ix^aut 
mortality rate is equal to that of 1923, the lowest on record; the rate in 1926 was 
70 per 1,000 births. These provisional figures, which are not likely to require sub- 
stantial modification, have been issued for the information of medical officers 
of health. 
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GUATEMALA 

FUvnMwn, sanitary campai.gn.— According to information received 
under date of January 20, 1928, the health department of Guatemala 
has issued regulations relative to a sanitation campaign for improved 
health conditions on the plantations of the Republic. The oper- 
ation ©f the proposed campaign includes; Requirement to maintain 
medicine chest with equipment for first-aid treatment; employment 
of a community plantation physician who shall be charged with the 
duty of regular visits and ovei-sight of prophylactic, and hygienic, 
conditions; vaccination against smallpox and typhoid fever required 
for admission to plantations; maintenance of sanitary privy system; 
protection of dwellings against mosquitoes; adequate, ventilation 
and removal of sleeping quartet's from vicinity of kitchens; requinv 
ment that plantation owners keep records of cases of sickness among 
their laborers, with pereonal history of patients, duration of illness, 
date of cessation of labor, recovery, death, etc. Penalties for non- 
compliance with these regulations arc provided in the plan of the. 
campaign. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague {suspect) — Orange Free State . — Information received under 
date of January 13, 1928, relative to suspect cases of plague which 
occurred in natives on two farms in Koffiefontcin District of the 
Orange Free State, Union of South Africa, and were reported during 
the two weeks ended December 24, 1927, shows ‘hat immediately 
preceding the onset of the illness the patients had caught by hand a 
hare which was obviously sick. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 



I^es: 



















Batavia and West Java. 


:5ftpOpQQOPOQO OpOfi UpU0PP0PftC)P0P0P«i^PU OPUpyQOPOPOPOPoP 



Tivaouane. 














CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C, indicates cases, D, deaths; P. present] 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW PEVER—Continucd 

SMALLPOX 

(C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 






















































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 
{C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



opQPo uQuPcjooqP 



Italy: (Rome and ▼icinity).. 
Jamaica (ont^de Kingston) 0 
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Indo-China. 

Syria: 

Aleppo. 

Beirut. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

VOL. 43 MARCH 9, 1928 NO. 10 

MONTHLY REVIEW OF WORLD PREVALENCE OF COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASES ‘ 

United States, January 1-February 11, 1928 

Health conditions during the first five weeks of 1928 were excep- 
tionally favorable. The mortality in 66 large cities during these 
weeks was 13.7 per 1,000 population (annual basis), as against 14 in 
the cori'esponding weeks of 1927, which was also an unusually 
good health year. Not since 1921 has the January mortality in large 
cities — and conditions in these cities may be considered a fair index of 
conditions in the country as a whole — been as low as in the current 
year. The seasonal maximum occurs, as a rule, toward the end of 
February or in March, so that although the present outlook would 
seem to indicate a generally healthful winter, there may be some 
increase in mortality in the next few w'eeks. 

Influenza . — Influenza had shown only a normal seasonal increase 
in most parts of the country up to the end of Januaiy. Cases of this 
disease, which is not very well reported, were even less numerous than 
in January, 1927, except in a few Southern States. The total number 
of deaths from influenza and pneumonia, which are a better index of 
the prevalence of any sQrious respiratory affection, but which are 
available for less recent date than the reported eases, gave approxi- 
mately the same mortality rate for 95 cities during December and the 
first three weeks of January as a year ago. For the cities in the 
northern and western sections the average mortality from these 
causes in the firet three weeks of the year was about the same as or 
lower than a year ago, but in the South Atlantic, East South Central, 
and, especially, in West South Central ^itates the average mor- 
tality in the cities was somewhat higher. There was no indication, 
however, of any epidemic of respiratory diseases. 

Smdttpox . — Smallpox has been somewhat more prevalent in recent 
weeks than in the corresponding weeks of the preceding two years. 


1 From the OlHce of Statistical Investigations, United States Public Health Service. 
87531‘‘~28 1 (551) 
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There is no indication that any of the outbreaks have been virulent 
in type. The cases reported by 42 States were as follows: 


Week ended 

Corresponding week of— 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Jmi.7 , . _ 

no 

804 

W? 

846 

1,021 

1,081 

853 

m 

083 

1,017 

830 

m 

1,274 

x,m 

1 , 125 
1,» 
1,068 

Jan 14 

Jan. 21 


Ffth 4 . 

Feb. 11 



1 Dates are for the year I928u 


The increase in smallpox cases has occurred chiefly in the West 
Central and Mountain Stales, particularly in Kansas, Iowa, and 
Oklahoma. Marked improvement in the smallpox situation is indi- 
cated for most Southern States. In Georgia no cases had been 
reported in the first five weeks of the current year, as against S85 in 
January, 1927; in Florida 22 cases had been imported in the same 
period, as compared with 169 in January a year ago; in Alabama 26 
cases had been reported, as compared with 241. In North Carolina 
smallpox has been prevalent for several years, and in the current 
year the number of cases has increased markedly; 690 casee were 
reported in the first fiive weeks, as against 276 in January, 1927, and 
156 in January, 1926. An unusual outbreak of smallpox in Con- 
necticut is indicated; 120 cases were reported up to February 4, 
although the State has been practically free from this disease for 
several years. 

ScarUt fsver , — ^Scarlet fever has shown only the normal seasonal 
increase in incidence. Up to Februaiy 4 there had been fewer cases 
reported than during the corresponding season one year ago, and 
approximately the same as the number reported two years ago. 
The decline as compared with last winter is very general, only three 
States having reported more cases than in the aame period a year ago. 
*The States reporting more oases in the present year are Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Rhode Island, but in none of them has there been any 
unusual epidemic prevalence. The seasoned jnaxiinum usually is not 
passed until the end of February or early in March, but tb^e is noth- 
ing to indicate that any marked izuu*ease should be expected in the 
present year. 

IHpJs&^ria . — The number of diphtheria cases reported during Jan- 
uary by 41 States corresponded very cLosaly with the uumher reported 
m the same month a year ago; in both years the January inckknee 
was slightly higher than in January, 1926. In most States the num- 
ber of cases reported in the eadiy weeks of the current year did not 
diSer significantly from the number reported last year. States 
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showing a somewhat higher incidence in the present year include 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

Measles , — Measles cases increased rapidly during January; 41 
Stales, including the District of Columbia, reported 6,674 cases in the 
week ended January 7*, but these same States reported 12,730 cases 
in the week ended February 4. The incidence in the present year 
has been slightly above that a year ago, but about the same as that 
of two years ago. This disease is epidemic every second or third year 
in most localities and, therefore, over the country at large in any 
year it may be expected to be epidemic in a certain number of States. 
The seasonal maximum probably will not be reached until late in the 
spring; present indications are that it will be more epidemic in the 
current year than last year, but it is too early to tell whether or not 
the incidence will be as high as in 1926. 

Poliomyelitw . — New cases of poliomyelitis reported during January 
and the early part of February continued above the level of reported 
cases for the corresponding period of the preceding two yeai’s, but the 
number was gradually declining. The largest number of cases was 
reported in California (17 cases in the week ended February 4); other 
States reported only sporadic cases. 

Typhoid j ever . — Typhoid fever was more prevalent than a year ago 
in the South and Central States and less prevalent in other sections 
of the coxmtry, but the incidence is low at this season of the year. 

Foreign Countries ^ 

The mortality rates in a largo number of European towns showed 
only a slight seasonal increase in November and December. There 
was no indication that the mortality was disturbed by any serious 
epidemic situation. In a few cities for which data for December were 
complete the increase was marked but not unusual. For example, in 
16 Scottish towns the death rate in the four weeks ended December 31 
was 18.6 per 1,000 (annual basis), as against 14.7 in the preceding four 
weeks; in Dublin, the death rate was 18.1, as compared with 14.6 in 
the preceding four weeks; the average death rate in 107 English 
towns for four weeks in December was 14.1, as against 11.3 in the 
preceding four weeks. 

The following information on the prevalence of specific diseases 
has been taken from the League of Nations^ Monthly Epidemio- 
logical Report. 

Oholera , — The cholera epidemic in Iraq came to an end in Decem- 
ber, after lasting five months. During this period 1,479 cases and 
1,063 deaths were reported. In the previous epidemic in 1923 there 

* Data from Monthly Epidemiological Report of the Health Section of the of Nations’ Secretariat, 

Jan. Id, 1928, supplemented by information pi.’blished in the Public* Health Reports. 
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wore 1,640 cases and 1,097 deaths. More cases occurred hi the 
districts along the Euphrates River in the recent epidemic than in 
1923. but the incidence in Basrah and Abadan was much lower, 
and the city of Baghdad had almost complete immunity in 1927, 
with only 7 cases reported. 

In India cholera was abnormally prevalent in November for the 
time of year The disease was particularly epidemic in Bengal and 
increased also in Assam, Bihar, and Orissa, and in Madras Presidency. 
The number of deaths reported in the various provinces is shown in 
the accompanying table. The serious epidemics in Bombay Presi- 
dency, Hyderabad, and the Central Provinces, which reached their 
maximum in August and September, had nearly come to an end in 
November. 

In French Indo-China cholera cases have decreased rapidly since 
July. In Tonkin, only 3 cases occurred in the last quarter of 1927. 
Laos was free from cholera from November 10 to the end of Decem- 
ber. In December, Annam reported 18 cases, Cambodia 72 cases, 
and Cochin-China 113 cases. 

Cholera infection in ports of the Far East had decreased very 
markedly at the close of 1927. In the first two weeks of January, 
1928, Calcutta reported 43 deaths, Bangkok (16 cases), Singapore 
5 cases, Saigon 3 cases, and Rangoon and Moulmein each reported 
1 case. 


Cholera deaths reported in the Provinces of India from August 14 to December S, 

me and 1927 



im 

1027 

Provlnoe 

Aug. 15 

Sept. 10 

Oct. 10 

Nov. 7 

Aug 14 

Sept 11 

Oct 9 

Nov 6 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


Sept. 10 

Oct. 9 

Nov. 6 

Dec. 4 

SepL 10 

Oot 8 

Nov. 5 

Dec. 3 

Punjab and Ddbi 

Punjab States 

36 

21 

0 


641 

184 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

46 

172 

45 

10 

Uiiitod Piorinoes 

430 

363 

372 

164 

866 

383 

190 

36 

Bihar and Orissa. 

3, 154 

1,093 

572 

497 

3,510 

1,388 

005 

1,586 

Bangal 

424 

511 

913 

2; 204 

1,200 

2,234 

5,596 

8,8» 

Assam 

25 

15 

0 

17 

687 

601 

1, 216 

1,816 

Centra] India Agency 

0 

1 

0 

0 

939 

93 

17 

0 

Central Provinces.. 

€03 

621 

573 

88 

4,582 

2^782 

864 

304 

Madias Presidency 

060 

866 

678 

1,180 

2,523 

1,136 

1,061 

2,m 

Hyderabad 

10 

6 

0 

0 

3,080 

1,274 

570 

151 

Boaid)ay Pie^deney 

1 

0 

1 

96 

3,230 

045 

618 

87 

States in Bombay Presideno^. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

60 

107 

22 

0 

Burma 

332 

209 

162 

325 

181 

195 

264 

480 

Other Indian States 

5 

63 

0 

0 

31 

7 

16 

65 

Total 

6,001 

8,670 

3,271 

4,550 

21, 475 

11,409 

11.294 

15,054 


Plague , — The plague incidence in Egypt in 1927 was the lowest on 
record since the introduction of {fiague into Egypt in 1899; a total 
of 79 crises was reported. Twelve cases which occurred at Alexandria 
between the middle of November and the end of December were tbe 
only cases reported in 1927 after September 4. 
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No case of plague had been reported in Tunis since last July, and 
none in Algeria since November 17. Greece reported two cases on the 
island of Mytilene early in December and one case at Pirseus on 
January 3. 

Three plague cases occunod at Las Palmas, in the Canary Islands, 
on December 15. Early in January there wore two further cases, and 
a third case on January 15. One case was reported at Santa Cruz de 
Teneriffe on January 12. 

No plague case has been reported in Senegal since the first week in 
December. This is the usual quiescent period for plague in Senegal, 
which lasts until March. In Nigeria the plague situation is much 
more favorable than it was in the three preceding years. Seventeen 
cases were reported at Lagos and 3 at Ijcbu during the four weeks 
ended December 31; 67 cases were reported in these tw o localities in 
December, 1926. There were 7 cases at Lagos during the first two 
weeks of January, 1928. 

There seems to be a halt in the annual increase of plague in Mada- 
gascar, which has l)een continuous since the introduction of the dis- 
ease in 1921. The monthly number of cases reported has been lower 
than in the corresponding month of the preceding year for each month 
since August, 1927. During the month ended December 15, 1927, 
there were 243 cases, as compared with 314 during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The maximum prevahmee usually 
occurs between December and February. 

Plague was more prevalent in Uganda in 1927 tl an in any year 
since 1921; 1,704 deaths from plague were reported fiom the begin- 
ning of the year \i\) to November 26. During the previous five years 
the reported annual plague mortality has ranged between 535 (in 
1924) and 1,608 (in 1920). The maximum prevalence occurred in 
August. Plague has diminished in Kenya since 1925. 

The plague outlook in India remained favorable in November. 
Returns for the Punjab are very low in comparison with previous 
years. In Bihar and Orissa, which was practically free from plague 
from Jime to the end of October, 51 cases were reported during four 
weeks ended December 3. The incidence of plague was likewise 
lower than in previous years in the United Provinces up to the middle 
of November, since which time there has been an increase which is 
somewhat rapid for the season. There was as usual an increased 
prevalence of plague in November in the State of Hyderabad and 
in the Central Provinces. The normal seasonal maxima of plague 
in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies (excluding the city of 
Bombay) as weD as in Mysore are passed. Plague was rapidly 
decreasing in the Madras Presidency during the second half of 
November, except in the district of Madura, in the extreme south, 
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wh^re the disease is markedly more prevalent than in the three pre- 
ceding years. 

Bubonic plague appeared in Aden on January 1928^ on which 
day 19 cases were reported. Since the outbreak of 1917, indigenons 
plague had not been reported from Aden until the present outbreak. 

YeUow fever . — The yellow-fever situation on the Guinea coast has 
considerably improved. Only 6 oases were reported at Dakar in 
December; Senegal was free. The last ease occuired during the 
week ended December 27, and Dakar, as well as Senegal, was declared 
free from yellow fever on January 6, 1928. 

No ease of yellow fever has been reported in the Gold Coast 
Colony since October. The number of cases reported during the 
year has been considerably higher, however, than during any year 
since the reappearance of yellow fever in this area. There was 1 
case of yellow fever during the last week of December at Abidjan 
on the Ivory Coast, where the disease had not been reported since 
August. No case has been reported in Dahomey since November 21, 
nor in Nigeria since September. 

An outbreak of yellow fever occurred at Matadi, in the Belgian 
Congo, during the week ended December 23; 3 cases (2 fatal) were 
reported. An additional fatal case occurred on a steamer at Boma. 
A few suspected cases have also been isolated. 

Srrudlpox . — Smallpox has been less prevalent in England and Wales 
than it w'as last winter. During the four weeks ended January 7, 
1928, there weie989 cases, as compared with 1,371 cases during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year There was, however, a 
marked increase in the number of cases during the second week of 
January 1928, when 398 cases were repm-ted. There appears also 
to have been some spread of the disease, as cases were reported in 
17 counties during that week. The large majority occurred, however, 
in Durham and Yorkshire in the north and in Monmouthshire and 
Glamorganshire in South Wales 

In Spain, where the incidence had been much lower than in pre- 
vious years, a new increase occurred in the autumn; 18 deaths were 
attributed to smallpox in September and 34 in October, as compared 
with only 3 during each of the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The serious epidemic in Algeria began to decrease in December. 
Only 9 cases were reported during the first week of January, 1928 — 
ail in the d^artment of Oran. The total number of cases reported 
in Algeria in 1927 was 4,305, as compared with 2,473 in 1926, 1,747 
in 1925, 483 in 1924, and 141 in 1923. Smallpox incidence, on the 
oontrary, was comparatively low in December in both Timis and 
Egypt. It spread in Morocco, where the number of cases incFeased 
from 61 in September to 401 in December. 
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The incidence of smallpox in India increased as usual in Novem- 
ber, but was lower than in the preceding year; 1,556 cases were 
reported during the week ended December 3, as compared with 2,423 
during the con’osponding week of 1926. 

Enteric Jever , — Enteric fever was more prevalent in England and 
Wales i^ 1927 than in either 1925 or 1926; and the seasonal maxi- 
mum was not reached until the latter part of November, which is 
unusuaUy late. In 1925 the maximum occurred in August, and in 
1926 it occurred in September. 

The maximum incidence occurred earlier in 1927 than in 1926 in 
France, Italy, Hungary, and in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. In Italy the incidence in September was much in 
excess of that of the preceding years, but in October the cases were 
fewer than in the corresponding month of 1926. 

In Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium the incidence of enteric 
fever was higher in September, October, and November of 1927 than it 
had been in the corresponding period of 1926. 

Enteric fever was considerably more prevalent in Egypt during the 
late summer months than it had been in 1925 or 1926. 

In Japan the number of cases of enteric fever reported in the latter 
half of 1927 was slightly higher than in the same period of 1926, but 
in the first quarter of 1927 the cases were much fewer. 

Influenza . — No indication of the approach of any serious influenza 
epidemic in European countries was noted in either the notifiable 
disease reports or the mortality statistics for large tvjwns which had 
been received by the health section of the League of Nations up to 
the middle of January. 

The number of deaths attributed to influenza in large towns of 
England and Wales increased gradually from the beginning of Decem- 
ber, but the increase was slow and there were none of those sudden 
jumps which usually announce the onset of an epidemic. The influ- 
enza deaths in 107 towns increased from 63 during the week ended 
December 3 to 155 during the wreek ended January 7. 

The seasonal increase, in December, of deaths attributed to influ- 
enza in 49 large towns of Germany was also very slow — 189 deaths 
during the four weeks ended December 31 as compared with 116 
deaths during the preceding four weeks. 

Deaths from influenza in towns of Scotland and northern -Ireland 
were more niun^rous during December and fhe first half of January 
than last winter. In 16 Scottish towns 63 deaths were attributed 
to influenza during the four weeks ended January 14, 1928, as com- 
pared with 47 deaths during the corresponding period of last year. 

In nine towns of northern Ireland there were 31 deaths from influ- 
enza during these four weeks, as compared with 18 deaths during the 
corresponding period of 1926-27. 
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Nine deaths from influensa were reported in 11 towns of the bish 
Free State diirinp: the four weeks ended January 14, 1928, the same 
number as reported during the corresponding period of the preceding 
winter. 

There was practirally no increase from November to December in 
influenza cases notified in Denmark or Finland. 

In France information is available for the cities of Paris and 
Lyons. In Paris 28 deaths from influenzB were reported in December, 
as compared with 332 deaths during the corresponding month of 
1926. At Lyons there were 7 deaths from influenza in December, 
as compared with 19 in December, 1926. 

Statistics for various other laige towms show' no high prevalence 
of influenza during the first week of January. 

EncepJialitifi Jefharpica , — No noteworthy outbreak of this disease 
was reported in December. The number of cases reported in England 
and Wales increased from 106 during the four wwks ended December 
3 to 134 during the four weeks ended December 31, but both returns 
wei*e lower than the corresponding figures for the preceding three 
years. Since the maxnnuni was passed in 1924 there has been a 
steady decrease of the annual number of cases of encephalitis 
•lethargica in England and Wales and in Scotland. The decrease 
has been continuous in Sweden and in Switzerland since 1923. The 
highest annual total was reported in Switzerland in 1920 and in 
Sweden in 1921. 

Cctses of encepheditia leihargica reponed in variom Ewopean countries, 192S-1927 
Country | 1923 ] 1924 ] 1925 | 1928 | 1927 

Kmtlfind «WKl Wftle^ 

Sootiftad (towns).. 

Draifmrtc 

Sweden. 

Netherinnds 

Swltserlend 

ItBly 

Czechoslovakia 

U. S. S. R 

1 10 months. ^ 11 months > 9 months. 

■ Pdliomyditis . — The poliomyelitis outbreaks that occurred in 
Europe during the autumn of 1927 have decreased rapidly duiii^ 
the last two months. In Germany, where a weekly maximum of 240 
cases had been reached in September, there was an average of 20 
eases a week during the last three weeks of 1927. The total number 
of cases reported during the year was 2,742, and the number of deaths 
attributed to poliomyelitis was 296, as compared with 1,614 cases 
and 171 deaths during the preceding year and 386 oases in 1925. 

In Austria 145 cases were reported in 1927, in compariacm wiUi 36 
cases the preceding year. 
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The total mnnber of cases reported was lower in 1927 than in 1926 
in England and Wales, in France, and in Denmark. In Sweden the 
number of eases reported in 1927 was slightly higher than in 1926, 
but much lower than in the preceding two years. 

The incidence was above normal also in Canada, where 309 cases 
were reyiprted in November and 164 in October, as compared with 26 
and 35, respectively, during the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. 

Diphtheria . — Diphtheria was more prevalent everywhere in Europe 
during the last quarter of 1927 than during the corresponding period 
of the two three preceding years, with the sole exception of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republic, where the high prevalence during 
the two preceding years has remained about the same. The increase 
was general in all countries from the far north to the extreme south of 
Europe, and was noted also in coimtries of the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa. It did not occur in the form of sudden epidemics, but 
consisted in a slow and mostly moderate increase of the incidence, 
beginning in late summer or in autumn, which reached its maximum 
in most countries in November. 

The prevalence in the fourth quarter of the last three yearn is sho^vn 
below for England, Germany, and France. 



England 

and 

Wales 

Germany 

France 

Fourth quarter 1925 - - 

13,771 
14,053 
18, 160 

8,812 

8,084 

10,646 

%840 

3,708 

4,309 

Fourth quarter 1926 - 

Fourth quarter 1927 - ........... 



Scarlet jever . — Scarlet fever, in contrast with diphtheria, shows no 
goneral movement common to all European countries. There was 
aidtereased prevalence in the fourth quarter of 1927 in most European 
countries as compared with the preceding year, but the incidoice 
increased, on the other hand, in England and Wales, Norway, Den- 
mark, Germany, Austria, Italy, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes, and Bulgaria. The increase was considerable in Ger- 
many, where 29,934 cases wore reported during the fourth quarter 
of 1927, as compared with 21,816 and 11,793, respectively, during 
the corresponding periods of 1926 and 1925, and in the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, where the* number of cases reported 
during the fourth quarter of the year increased from 2,917 in 1925 
and 1,828 in 1926 to 4,883 in 1927. In most countries the maximum 
prevalence was reached in October, but in some not until November. 
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THE HEALTH RECORD OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AS 
RELATED TO TONSILLECTOMY 

By Warren E. Forsythe, M. D., Dr. P. H., Professor of Hygiene and Public 
Health, University of Michigan 

The improvements so frequently seen to follow well-advised ton- 
sillectomy seem to justify the supposition that a significant difference 
might be demonstrated between groups of persons having, and those 
not having liad the operation. In an attempt at studying that 
question, the experience of the University of Michigan Health Service 
has been drawn upon. For several yearn the department has exam- 
ined entering students, cared for their subsequent illness, and collected 
considerable data. 

In an effort at evaluation of the tonsillectomy, the records of two 
classes have been analyzed. Students entering without tonsils have 
been compared with those entering ivith tonsils in place. The ac- 
companying tabulations give comparisons on many points for the 
two groups. 

Taijle 1 . — Comparison of health items in men students who have and have not had^ 
tonsillectomy in the class of 19^6 — entrance year, fall of 19SS 

Tonsil status 


Items coniiitirc<} 


Number of persons studied 

Evtrancr examimlion 

Nervousness, fears or dreads (history)... . 

Weight over 140 pounds 

General health: 

Good 

Fair 

Poor - 

Posture: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Teeth: 

Good 

Fair 

Carious cases 

Devitalised (1 or more) history 

Nutrition : 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Goiter: 

None 

Small 

Medium 

Large. - 

Varicocele 

Phimosis 

Hernia.- 

Hemorrhoids 

Acne: 

Marked 

Slight 

Vision under 20/20 ou 

Deviating septum 

Albuminuria 


Tonsils in | Tonsils out 


I 


Number 

Per cent 

1 

Number 

Per cent 

703 

72 

275 

28 

349 

21 

,58 

21 

321 

47 

128 

49 

(J58 

06 

262 

05 

27 

3.9 

12 

4.4 

2 

.3 

0 

0 




1 0 H'U 1 '( 

37 

6 

14 

..'t V 6 ^ 

IM 

26 1 

71 . 

'30 

345 

57 

124 

53 

74 

12 

26 

11 

430 

63 

170 

62 

223 

32 

80 

32 

102 

10 

38 

14 

321 

49 

115 

45 

440 

67 

186 

72 

208 

32 

‘ 68 

26 

11 

1.6 

^ 3 

1.2 

557 

B8 

230 

00 

66 

10 

22 

a? 

8 

1.2 

2 

.8 

1 




31 

4.8 

13 

6.2 

16 

2.4 

4 

1.6 

12 

1.8 

10 

4 

11 

1.7 

6 

24 

15 

23 

3 

3.2 

58 

9 

31 

12 

127 

10 

59 

23 

92 

14 

31 


15 

24 

81 

ll 
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Tablv L — CtmpaHBm of hedUh iltm$ in men students who have and have not had 
tonsillectomy in the doss Of 19tS — tnJtrance yeaVy fall of 1922 — Continued 



Tonsil status 

Items cmnparcd 

Tonsils in 

Tonsils out 

i 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Entrance eiarofnoffon— Continued 





Health gride: 

1 




A 

45 

6.8 

29 

11 

B 

444 

66.6 

173 

66 

0 

1«7 

25 

54 

20 

D ^ 

10 

1.5 

5 

1.9 

Cervical adenopathy 

IBO 

29 

16 

6 

Observed illness U tears’ records) 





No Illness rw»rd 

. 208 

30 

79 

29 

Dispensary calls only, 5 and under 

310 

44 

lU 

41 

Dtopensary calls only, over 5 

141 

20 

64 

23 

Boom calls 

44 

6.3 

18 

6.5 

Infirmary- patients 

59 

ft. 4 

23 

8 4 

Infirmary days 

265 

30 

111 

40 

Mean percenla^es * 





Favorahle items 


96 


98 

XJntovorable items.. 


27 


26 


1 





1 The iieroentages tor favorable and unfavorable items above arc averaged to give single flguors for com- 
parisoB. 


Table 2, •“Comparison of health items in women students who hate and who have 
not had tonsillectomy in the class of 1926 — Entrance ijeavy fall of 19 JJ 




Tonsil status 


Items compared i 

Tonsils in 

Tonsils out 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number of persons studied 

391 

i 

67.8 

187 

82.5 

Entrance eraminaiion 





Dysmenorrhea 

207 : 

55 

90 

52 

Teeth devitalised (history) 

I.** 

46 

74 

44 

Weight over 110 poiind.s 

Nutrition: 

216 I 

66.5 

117 

72 

Good 

317 

81 

153 

83 

Fair 

62 

16 

29 

16 

Poor ; 

Goiter: 1 

8 

2 

3 

1.6 

Non© , 

235 

69 

156 

71 

SimdB ! 

87 

26 

8.'» 

22 

Medium 

14 

4 

8 

5 

Li^ - - 

Observed Illness (4 years* reemds) 

3 

1 

2 

1.8 

No niiwBs records 

, 126 

32 

63 

85 

Diepensary caUa only, under 5 

168 

44 

78 

42 

Mpensery ealle only, 5 and over 

00 

16 

33 

1 12 

Bo(^ calls 

33 

8 

21 

1 11 

Ittfimory days, none 

856 

92.5 

1T5 

1 05 

Infirmary days, 1 or more 

29 

7,5 

10 

5 

IlHltti,«nd«A 

224 

50 

101 

57 

HSealth, itr^e D 

141 

37' 

70 

39 
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Table 3. — Comparison of history items in men students in the class of 
Entrance year^ fall of 1925 



Tonsil status 

History items 

Tonsils in 

Tonsils out 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number of pereons studied 

1086 

65 

*637 

35 

Home distrfet (selected) : 

Michigan 

532 

64 

207 

36 

New Englaud __ . . ... 

04 

68 

• 20 

27 

Pacific coast 

16 

67 

8 

33 

South 

21 

64 

12 

86 

Infant feeding: 

Bottle fed 

100 

20 

I 

67 

23 

Nursed 

439 

80 

187 

77 

Milk drinking: 

Little - 

110 

13 

48 

10 

Much - 

709 

S7 

412 

00 

Past illnesses (having had acute respiratory infections -selected). 

666 

1 

68 

1 406 

77 


1 Mean age, nearest birthday, 19,9. * Mean age, nearest birthday, 19.4. 


Table 4. — Examination and observed illness in same group as in Table 3 


* Items of examination 


Alean height. 
Alean weight 
Tosture; 

A 

IJ 

(' 

]> 


Observed illness (/ years' records) 

Acute respiratory infections (diagnobes) 

Disi»cnsary patients 

Dispensary and room calls 

Infirmary patients 

Infirmary days 


..inches . 
pounds.. 



Tonsil status 

• 

Tonsils in 

Tonsils out 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Percent 

67.7 


68 


140. 9 


140.1 


128 

13 

64 

12 

427 

44 

235 

45 

309 

31 

J91 

36 

08 

10 

37 

7 

442 

45 

[ 335 

63 

717 

73 

! 423 

77 

1,017 

104 

i 672 

125 

73 

7.4 

32 

6 


10.6 


^ 7.8 

L 





DISCUSSION 

There seems to be little if any signilicaiit difference in these data 
relative to the health of students who came to the University of 
Michigan with or without having had the operation of tonsillectomy. 
The data given are for the findings at the entrance examination 
and during subsequent attention to health through the period of 
university residence. There is a suggestion of advantage to the 
tonsillectomized group in general appearance of nutrition and gener^ 
health grade. The most significant differences seem to indicate 
that those students with theii' tonsils in have less trouble with 
acute upper respiratory infections, but they have more cervical 
adenopathy. 
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It must be assumed that the tonsillectomies were done on people 
who were having trouble and were particularly subject to illness. 
Such being the case, the operations must have enabled that group 
to overcome the handicap and enjoy health equal to other students. 

Case data relative to conditions before and after tonsillectomy in 
the sain^ persons will probably give the best evaluation of the 
operation. The need for conservatism in tonsillectomy was recently 
voiced by Canfield.^ 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Indianapolis Keaps Profit in Garbage. Eugene M. Reid. The American CUy^ 
vol. 37, No. G, December, 1927, pp. 753-757. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

Under the supervision of E. W. McCullough, consulting engineer, and the 
board of commissioners, experiments were begun in- 1922 to determine a satis- 
factory method of garbage reduction. The new plant constructed in Indian- 
apolis at a cubt of $460,000 contains modern equi])incnt for extracting all salable 
products from the refuse 

Details of the collection trailers, McCullough separators, digesting tanks, 
and screens are given. Tests Ixave shown that 5.43 tons of green garbage produce 
1 ton of crude tankage consisting of approximately 14 per cent of coarse rubbish, 
34 per cent fine rubbish, and 52 per cent of feed tankage. Approximately 40 
pounds of grease per 1 ton of gaibage also are obtained. Grease is worth from 
5 to 7 cents* i>er pound and fertilizer filler about $4.50 per ton. 

During the three months, June 1 to August 31, the not profit, deducting 
capital charges, amounted to $15,195.94. 

Refuse: Its Storage, Collection, and Disposal. T. Douglas. The Surveyor^ 
vol. 72, No. 1800, September 16, 1927, pp. 251-252. (Abstract by C. C. Ruch- 
hoft.) 

A variety of articles arc used for the storage of refuse in England, but a uni- 
formity in receptacles is desirable. A portable dust bin is recommended as the 
best possible means of storage for domestic refuse. 

The cost of collection varies from $0.75 to $3.75 per ton, and there is room 
for improvement and reduction in cost. The tendency in England has been 
toward the replacement of horses by automobiles for collection. The absence 
of alleys and the long carrying distances down terraces and sometimes through 
dwellings increa.se time and cost of collection. It was found that two vclncles 
W'orking in conjunction in districts supplied with portable dust bins have given 
the most economical service. 

Tlie disposal of refuse without offense to nose or eye is a difficult task and 
requires tliat the cleansing departments be equipped, organized, and controlled 
in an efficient manner. Due to the varying character of the refuse, various 
methods of disposal arc employed, each claiming efficiency and economy. The 
efficiency of a method for a community can be estimated only after a study of 
the local conditions. * 

Odors from Rendering Offal. Robert D. MacLaurin. American Journal of 
PuUic HeaUk, vol. 17, No. 10, October, 1927, p. 1026. (Abstract by H. N. Old.) 

Brief description is given in this article of the two methods of fat recovery 
from offal — the w’et method, which invoh’^es cooking the material with steam 
imder pressure, and tho dry method, which consists in cooking in a ^^melter,'^ 
in which the protein material is cooked in its owm fat. 

* Annals of Clinical Medicine, vol IV, No. 12, June, 1020. 
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The dry method is gradually replacing the wet method; and from the point 
of view of odors it is simpler, cheaper to operate, and requires less care, the only 
odor control equipment required being a water condenser to condense the steam 
and volatile gases from the cooking operation. 

It is stated that the principal consideration in control of odors from offal 
rendering is that of processing the material in a fresh condition, as putrefaction 
will be found the usual cause of excessive odor in rendering. The question of 
satisfactory odor control is essentially one of efficient plant management in the 
use of either the wet or dry system, and the conclusion is reached that the watch- 
word fer odorless rendering of offal is ‘'prevention.'' 

Oyster Storage. John E, Bacon. Public Health News, vol. 13, I^o. 1, Decem- 
ber, 1927, pp. 16-23. (Abstract by Harriet S. Ryan.) 

This is a repori of the investigation made of the oyster industry i^t Maurice River, 
which furnishes employment for about 3,500 men. The prosperity of the indus- 
try was threatened by a ruling of the Federal Department of Agriculture which 
prohibited interstate shipment of oysters stored in waters of less salt content 
than that in which they were grown. Oysters taken from the south Jersey beds 
contain (juantitic^ of objectionable silt, which is removed by allowing the oysters 
to cleanse themselves in “storage floats." In order that these floats may be 
protected from storms and not be a menace to navigation, they are placed near 
the mouths of rivers or creeks, W’hich, on account 'f the lower salinity of such 
waters, results in the incorporation of some additional waters in shellfish. This 
was a violation of the pure food and drug law, and the problem before the oyster- 
men and the State department of health was to find an uncontaminated storage 
area sufficiently high in salinity to prevent the oyster from taking on “added 
water." An investigation was made of the area at the mouth of the Maurice 
River to determine the effect of storage upon oysters placed in these waters. 

A (‘oncise account is given, of the operations and the results of the investigation, 
together with illustrative pictures, a map showing location of the floats used iu 
this study, and a table outlining the experiments. 

The investigation showed that salt oysters from Delawaire Bay can be stored 
for cleansing purposes in the whalers of Greenbank Reach, Maurice River, and 
removed from the “float" during the first of ebb tide and not contain an excessive 
amount of “added water.” The United States Department of Agriculture now 
acknowledges the necessity of storage for purposes of cleansing and improving 
oysters and approves the waters at the mouth of the Maurice River for this 
purpose, provided the shellfish are removed from the storage float during ccft^in 
stages of the tide so as to result in the incorporation of the least adiied water. 
This period of tlic tide is betw’oen one hour before high water and three' hours 
before ebb tide. 

Use of Eetumed Sludge Speeds up Water Softening Reactions. Anon. Engi- 
neering News-Record, vol. 99, No. 19, November 10, 1927, p. 748. (Abstract by 
D. E. Kepner.) 

According to A. W. Bull, in a paper presented before the Southwestern Water 
Works Association in October, 1927, laboratory tests at Columbus and Pittsburgh 
showed that the use of returned sludge hastened water softening reactions con- 
siderably. 

At Columbus, 19 hours’ agitation was required, without the use of returned 
sludge, to reduce the soap hardness of the water to 66 p. p. m., while the same 
reduction was accomplished in two hours wdth the use of 50 cubic centimeters 
of returned sludge per gallon, and in one hour with 100 cubic centimeters of 
sludge per gallon, employing 11 grains of lime and 11 grains of soda ash per 
gallon, and a temperature of 17® C., in each case. The fihal alkalinity and 
causticity of the w^ater were not greater when using the sludge than when not 
using it. Best results were secured with a sludge concentration of 15,000 p. p. m. 
(about 60 cubic centimeters per gallon). 
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At PiUdi»ufgli, welter uaueuAlly bigh in MgSO^, « fdudge concentration 
of 7|100 p« p. m. produced good resulta. The water was apparently softened as 
eaidly at 0” C. as at 1*0^ C. with the sludge and in both cases better than could 
have been done at 30*^ C. without the sludge. A clearer effluent is also claimed 
to result from the use of returned sludge. 

Smergancy Veatilater in Chlormatiag Room. Anon. Engineering News^ 
Becardf vol. 100, No. 1, January 5, 1928, p. 9. (Abstract by Harriet S. By an.) 

A iempisraty arraaigement had to be devised for feeding chlorine gas into the 
city water at Albany, N. Y,, until a new pipe line could be constructed. The 
i^paratus is located in a room underneath the sidewalk adjoining the main 
pumping station. When leaks occur in the gas line, the pumping station attend- 
ant notifies the man in charge of the apparatus, who makes the repairs, closes 
the air-tight door of ihe chlorinating room, and starts, from a switch in tlie 
pumping station', the electrically driven blower, which draws air from near tlie 
floor of the chlorinating room and discharges it into the outside atmosphere. 

Frogress Report on Gas-Forming Organism in the Akron Water Supply. C. O. 
Hostettlcr. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification, 
1926, pp. 85-86. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Additional data are given on gas-forming organism present in Akron supply 
which ferments lactose broth only after 24 hours’ incubation and on effectiveness 
of lactose broth containing 0,5 per cent lactose peptone bile for its inhibition. 
Results show that modified broth docs not inhibit B. colif but does inhibit organ- 
isms giving rise to fermentation after 24 hours’ incubation. Use of modified 
broth hastens obtaining of results and reduces vohune of work. 

Op^ Reservoirs for Filtered Water on the Distributing System. Clarence 
Bahlman. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio Conference on Water Purification, 1926, 
pp. 86-88. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

Explosive appearance of vigorous positive B. coH tests in tap samples in Cin- 
cinnati was traced to contamination of open filtered water reservoir by manure 
carried by wind from near-by shrubbery beds. The organisms w ere very resistant 
to chlorine, and dosages which had to be resorted to gave rise to many com- 
plaints of taste. It was more than two months after first appearance of contami- 
nation until a coli-4rec water was again obtained. 

Gelembian Water Supplies, if Not Pure, Have Many Uses. David and Muriel 
Yale. Jf'afcr Works Engineering ^ vol. 80, No. 25, December 7, 1927, pp. 1740 
and 1704. (Abstract by Frank Raab.) 

Ih^ Colombia, in the Andes Mountains, where the villages are built on the 
moun^in sides, the inhabitants secure their water supplies from streams which 
are lo^ed on a higher elevation than the village. The streams are tapped and 
the water is brought to the village through ditches along which the dwellings are 
located. These ditches provide garbage disposal, sewage disposal, and, in a few 
instaneos, power for lighting. The socially elect build their houses at the higher 
Ovations and thus get the water at its purest; while the peons, or poorer dosses, 
who live &t the lower ends of these ditches, take the water with all the pollution 
which it has gatberecL A ditch also carries the water to a public fountain, which 
is usiiaUy located in the center of the village; the peon, however, usuAQy does 
not bother to walk to the fountain for his drinking supply, but contents himsetf 
in taking It from the polluted ditch as it passes his dwelling. Women wash 
clothes, asid children, dogs, pigs, cattle, and mules wade about in the stream 
before it neaehes even the first dwellings. The inhabitants never think of blaming 
the water sujpi^y for aickness or death, w'hich it no doubt esatses in many cases. 

Dioxide ll^raatmeat atflt. Xouis Water Works. A. V. Graf. Engineering 
NewS’-Recordt vol. 99, No. 16, October 20, 1927, p. 643. (Abstract by A. H. 
Wieters.) 
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8t, Louis is plAnuing a further refinement in the purification of water by the 
use of carbon dioxide. Each of the two filter plants will be equipped with 
carbon dioxide devices consisting of a gas-producing burner, combined washer, 
scrubber and drier, gas burner, and compressor, or blower. 

Softening of the water is limited to partial removal of bicarbonate hardness and 
only occasionally enough lime is used to render the water caustic. The normal 
carbonate alkalinity of the settled water varies from 22 to 67 p. p. m., and that 
of water applied to filters from 2 to 30 p. p. m. This reduction is due to the use 
of aluminum sulphate as a coagulant. The coating on the filter sand now amounts 
to 17 per cent of the filtering material, and there have been complaints of clogging 
of water heaters. 

The author states lhat the use of carbon dioxide is not of as recent origin as 
most water w'orks men believe. He points out that it was used at Derby, 
England, in 1892. 

Softening Plant with Unusual Features. J. F. Laboon. Water Works En,gi- 
neering, vol. 80, No. 26, December 7, 1927, pp. 1731-1732 and 1748-1751. 
(Abstract by Frank Ilaab.) 

P’ostoria, with a population of about 12,000, lias an average daily water con- 
sumption of 1,400,000 gallons. It is proposed to soften the water by the lime- 
soda method. The new plant will have a settling basin equipped with a thick- 
ener and having a retention period of 2 hours at a "1,000,000-gallon rate, 4 filters 
eacli with a 750,000-gallon daily capacity. The filter gravel bed is 18 inoh^ 
and the sand bed is 30 inches deep; the mixing tank, which also has a stirring 
equipment to prevent bottom deposits, has a retention period of 30 minutes at 
a 3,000,000-gallon rate; the clear \^ells and the clear water basin have a capacity 
of 645,000 gallons. A centrifugal sump pump to remove drainage and also to 
reino\e bludg(' from the clarifier, is provided. The wash water tank holds 50,000 
gallons. There is a carbonating chamber with scrubbers, driers, and compressors, 
aerating equipment, office, laljoratory, and toilet rooms. A belt conveyor carries 
the sacks of chemicals to the dry-feed machines. The plant has a sand washer, 
a central operating table with controls of the Venturi meter, the clear wells 
and wash w'ater basin and also a telemeter gauge of the stand-pipe tower. Eacli 
filter has its ojierating table with loss of head and rale of flow' gauges and hy- 
draulically operated valves. The influent w'all is perforated to give perfect 
distribution. The effluent wall is equipped with adjustable baffle weirs. The 
chlorine room is equipped with two chlorinators and scales. Tw’o points of 
chlorine application are provided. The estimated cost of the total improvemonts 
is $178,529. 

The Proper Methods Respecting Chlorination of Water Supplies. J. Van 

Benschoten. Public Health Journal (Canadian Public Health Association), vol. 
18, No. 11, November, 1927, pp. 537-542. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

A brief history up to the present time of the development of chlorination of 
water and some figures on the reduction of the typhoid death rate in this country 
are given. The cycle of a water supply is touched ou lightly as well as the 
relation of water to man and certain diseases. There is included a short discus- 
sion of the basic types of chlorinators, dry feed and solution feed, including the 
the vacuum type, in regard to their application to different conditions of climate 
and Avater supply. Points to be considered in the selection of a machine, with 
stress laid on the importance of including all details of construction and equip- 
ment of the system, are given with a view of aiding this important step. In 
addition to the dissiission in regard to a water supply, there are also included 
a few brief statements relative to the use of chlorine in sewage disposal operations. 
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DEATHS DUBING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 25, 1928 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended February 25^ 1928, and corresponding week of 1927. {From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 1, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

W eek ended C orrespond log 

Feb. 25, 1928 week 1927 


Policies iiPforce. 70, 007, 743 66, 849, 234 

Number of death claims 13,321 11,837 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 9 9. 2 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 25, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. {From the Weekly Health Index, March 1, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (60 cities) 


Akron 

Albany ♦ — 

Atlanta 

White. .. 
Colored . 
Baltimore 
White.. 
Ctdored . 
Birmingham 
While. - 
(Colored. 

Boston 

Bridgeport.. 

BufTalo 

Cambridge. 

Camden 

Canton 

(Chicago <... 
(Cincinnati.. 
Cleveland... 
Columbus. . 

Dallas 

White... 

Colomd. 


Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

R1 Paso 

Erie 

Pall River * 

Flint 

Port Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids. 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis... 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 


Week ended Feb. 
25, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corie- 
sponding 
week 
1927 

Denth.s under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 a 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rale i 

Week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

8,133 

14.2 

13.0 

857 

913 

>71 

52 



7 

4 

76 

41 

17.8 

18.8 


7 

143 

86 

17.7 

15.7 

10 

10 


4.S 


11.6 

7 

3 


43 


2a 4 

3 

7 


248 

l.'i.O 

16.0 

18 

27 

57 

177 


13.9 

10 

10 

40 

71 

(') 

2a 1 

8 

11 

125 

73 

17.2 

14.1 

8 

9 

68 

37 


7.1 

4 

2 

55 

36 

(») 

25.2 

4 

7 

90 

265 

17.3 

lai 

*z 

20 

89 

46 



13 

2 

238 

160 

1.5. 1 

13.7 

17 

23 

73 

.35 

14.5 

14.7 

7 

4 

125 

33 

12.7 

16.5 

5 

5 

80 

28 

12 5 

7.4 

2 

1 

48 

795 

13.2 

12.9 

75 

95 

64 

149 

18.8 

las 

i3 

10 

79 

182 

9.4 

12.1 

13 

27 

35 

72 

12.7 

16.8 

7 

9 

65 

.50 

12.0 

12.6 

10 

5 


33 


10.2 

7 

4 


17 

C) 

2a 5 

3 

1 


100 

17.8 

18.4 

J5 

12 


30 

ja3 

a8 

1 

5 

17 

331 

12.6 

13.2 

67 

68 

88 

20 

9.0 

9.5 

3 

0 

70 

46 

20.4 

11.5 

8 

5 


27 



2 

3 

41 

25 

9.7 

17.3 

5 

8 

86 

23 

8.1 

9.9 

4 

4 

61 

34 

10.0 

12.7 

6 

7 


24 

11.6 

.5 

7 


10 

■■■ (iT)"" 

21.3 

1 

0 


32 

10.2 

9.3 

5 

2 

75 

65 



7 

8 


47 



5 

O' 


18 

■ 


2 

2 


112 

15.3 

"‘•’u.T 

4 

12 

30 

94 


14.7 

4 

11 

35 

18 

(«) 

16.3 

0 

1 

0 

76 

12.2 

12.3 

10 

8 

75 


* Annual rate per 1,000 ixipulatlon. , 

» Deaths undeir 1 year per 3,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

I Data tor 60 ottira. 

« Deaths for week ended Friday Feb. 24, 1928. , * a 4.u /i 

4 In the (dUes for wbl pb deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol* 
lowitu percentages of the total population: Atlanta, .31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Wtra, 14: Houston, 26; Indianapolis,!!; Kansas ("ity, Kans., 14; Kno.xvlllo, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 
80; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 


87681 *’—28 2 
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Dec^from cM eatwe* im certain large cities of ike Ustilsi Shies daaiat the week 

ended Fehnuiry SB, 19S8, etc . — Continued 



Week ended Feb. 
25,1926 

Annual 
death 
rate ner 

Deaths under 
lyear 

Infont 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Feb. 25, 
BOS 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 


Week 

ended 

Feb. 25, 

1938 

Corre- 

spMtdiaf 

week 

1927 

TTiMnifta City, Kan r. 

33 

14.6 

13.3 

’1 

6 

21 

White 

10 

13.0 

0 

6 

0 

Colored... 

14 

C) 

15.2 

14.8 

1 

1 

145 

City, Mo 

114 

16.3 

6 j 

S 

42 

KnoocylUie.. ' - 

32 

15.9 

17.9 

S 

2 

109 

White 

28 

15.1 

5 

1 

121 

Colored 1 

4 

(•) 

38.5 

0 

1 

0 


284 

18 

14 

51 

Lowell 

28 

13.3 

10.4 

4 

4 

84 

Lynn - - 

24 

11.9 

13.4 

5 

4 

126 

Memphis 

88 

23.8 

21.0 

C 

7 

70 

WlUte 

43 

19.0 

3 

2 

56 

Colored 

43 

C) 

0.0 

20.3 

3 

5 

94 

MQwaukee 

100 

10.8 

17 

19 

70 

Minneapolis 

108 

12.2 

11.5 

9 

10 

54 

Neshriue 

53 

21.9 

1.5, 5 

0 

5 1 

94 

White 

41 

14.2 

3 

3 

64 

Colored 

17 

(') 

12.7 

18.8 

H 

2 

180 

Now Bedford 

29 

14.4 

4 

7 

87 

New Haven 

.5.1 

14 7 

J3.0 

4 

2 

56 

New Orleans 

160 

20.6 

19.3 

17 

18 

* 82 

White 

114 

16.6 

9 

4 

65 

Colored 

55 

0) 

14.8 

20.0 

8 

14 

116 

New York 

1, 7a» 

13.7 

201 

176 

81 

Bronx Borough 

i 229 

12.6 

10.5 

27 

14 

82 

Brooklyn Borough 

672 

13.0 

12.4 

76 

73 

76 

Manhattan Borough 

730 

21 8 

18.5 

76 

71 

90 

Queens Borough 

133 

8.1 

9.6 

18 

15 

72 

Hichmond Borough 

41 

14.2 

16.4 

4 

3 

72 

Newark, N. 3 

140 

15.5 

11.2 

22 

9 

113 

Oklf^hnm^ City _ * 

.19 

2 

6 

Oxnaha .. - 

.55 

12.9 

1K8 

2 

5 


Paterson 

.'li 

i 11.5 

ia5 

2 

4 

35 

Phlladclphta 

.577 

14.0 

13.8 

50 

58 

67 

Pittsburgh. t 

183 

14.0 

lae 

22 

25 

72 

Portland, Oreg 

1 80 

1 

6 

11 

Providencse 

,57 

10.4 

10.2 

11 

5 

96 

Richmond - - 

81 

16.4 

128 

9 

6 

118 

White 

33 

7.8 

4 

1 

81 

Colored — 

28 

(') 

26.3 

5 

4 

184 

Rochester ... 

78 

12.4 

129 

8 

^ 7 

65 

St. Louis. 

273 

16.8 

129 

21 

16 

70 

St. Paul 

55 

11.4 

13.8 

4 

2 

38 

Balt Lake City * 

38 

14.4 

13.8 

5 

0 

82 

Ptw 

86 

2 ae 

17.3 

7 

12 


San Diego.. - 

40 

17.5 

23.1 

1 

1 

19 

San Francieoo 

155 

: 13 8 

13.4 

15 

12 

94 

Schenectady 

25 

14 a 

las 

4 

5 

188 

Seattle...... 

78 

10.6 

11.1 

1 

3 

10 

Somerville — 

26 

13.2 

las 

2 

4 

69 

Spokane.... 

30 

14.4 

18.2 

4 

1 5 

108 

Springfield, Mass..... 

31 

; 10.8 

11.3 

2 

5 

82 

l^racuse 

57 

1 15.0 

10.0 

4 

5 

49 

Toledo 

80 

13.4 

12 7 

7 

i 7 

67 

Trenton 

45 

16.9 

1 18.7 

3 

3 

51 

Utica 

42 

21.1 

21.2 

3 

4 

68 

Washingtoa, D, C.. 

150 

14,2 

121 

12 

19 

68 

WWf^ . 

97 

12 9 

g 

1 6 

66 

Cpfored., 

53 

1 (>) 

33.3 

4 

14 

74 

Waterbiiry____ 

19 

2 

i 2 

68 

WilminytA*, Dal _ _ 

21 

1 ih 

12 8 

1 

5 

20 

Worcester.... 

80 

[ 15.9 

16.3 

2 

9 

21 

Yonkers.. 

37 

15.9 

1 12 3 

3 

5 

68 

Youngstown 

33 

9.9 

12 2 

3 

10 

40 







* Deaths for week ended Friday Feb. 24, 1928. 

< In the ^ies for whieh deaths ere shown by eotor, tlie eokired popaletloii In 1099 oonUttfited tbe fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 81; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 99; DiBm, 19; Fort 
Worth, 14: nouston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Seas., 14; KnoxylBe, 16; 8S; K«sh- 

90; New Orteaai, 96; Rfotoosid, ^ end Washhagton, D. O., 26. 






PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease unthout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended March St 1927, and March 3, 1928 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March 5, 19B7, and March 3, 1928 


- 


— 

— 





— 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 



Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ende<i 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

! ended 


Mar. 5, 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. 5, 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. 5, 

Mar. 3, 

Mnr. 5, 

, Mar. 3, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

New England States: 









Maine 

3 

c 

8 


1.58 


0 

0 

New Hampshire 


4 


11 


3.i 


0 

Vermont 

4 







.37 

21 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

87 

100 

23 

0 

271 

1,993 

1 

1 

Rhode Island 

10 

9 


1 

3 

29 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

29 

20 

7 

3 

146 

358 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

392 

.188 

1 1.50 

140 

868 

2, 108 

5 

15 

New Jersey.. 

123 

122 

36 

16 

54 

774 

0 

1 

Pennsylvania 

187 

310 


. 

1,014 

1,804 

1 

0 

East North Central States: 








Ohio 




41 


495 


0 

Indiana 

40 

25 

27 

31 

215 

190 

0 

0 

Illinois - 

10^ 

151 

44 

00 

2,420 

151 

4 

7 

Michigan 

85 

77 


8 

266 

1, 135 

0 

6 

Wisconsin. 

50 

26 

46 

57 

620 

89 

2 

0 

W'est North Central Stales: 









Minnesota 

40 

13 

1 

5 

283 

13 

6 

0 

Iowa 2 

20 

10 

... 

. 

498 

16 

1 

1 

Missouri 

40 

54 


47 

193 

184 

0 

3 

North Dakota 

8 

8 



194 

7 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

4 


17 

3 

477 

30 

1 

0 

Nebraska 

G 

17 

27 

17 

215 

8 

0 

2 

Kansas 

24 

17 

7 

46 

Til 

42 

0 

0 

South Atlantic States: 







1 


Delaware 

4 

2 


2 

10 

8 

0 

0 

Maryland 

GO 

44 

366 

51 

38 

1,012 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

30 

21 

21 


4 

113 

0 

0 

Virginia 









West Virginia 

23 

12 

86 

34 

174 

87' 

0 

0 

North Carolina » 

30 

29 



160 

3,692 

0 

1 

South Carolina 

11 

10 

979 

1,028 

121 

1,237 

0 

0 

Georgia 

12 

13 

222 

211 

102 

321 

1 

1 2 

Florida 

23 

26 

10 

4 

147 

11 

0 

1 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 


2 




241 


0 

Tennessee 

14 

8 

47 

♦136 

221 

201 

1 

2 

Alabama 

62 

34 

82 

247 

244 

292 

0 

0 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

4 

12 







2 

• Arkansas 

2 

13 

61 

609 

20 

626 

0 

1 

lA)ui8lana 

18 

20 

17 

77 

106 

247 

0 

0 

Oklahoma < 

36 

25 

188 

235 

357 

. 257 

5 

2 

Texas 

40 

36 

71 

106 

146 

671 1 

1 

2 


* New York City only. 

* Week aided Friday 

* For week ended February 18, 1928, North (’’arolina reported 4,257 cases of measles, which shoul J have 
been int^ded in the table on page 406 of Public Health Report'-' for Feb. 24, 1928. 

‘ Bxehieive of Tulsa. 
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CasBB of certain communioMe diaeMis report^ bp idaiQraf^ hp Slide heaUh officera 
for ivecks ended March 5, 1927 ^ and March 5, 1928 — Continued 


DivisioD and State 

1 Diphtheria | 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meninflitie 

Week 

ended 
Mar. 5, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 3, 
1928 

Weak 
ended 
Mar. 5, 
1927 

W«ak 

ended 
Mar. 3, 
1928 

Weak i 
ended 
Mar. 5, 
1927 

W«e(k 

ended 
Mar. 8, 
1928 

Weak 1 

ended 
Mar. 5, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 3, 
1028 

Mountain States: 

1 









13 

13 



66 

8 

6 

4 


1 

i 



62 


0 

3 


3 


1 


44 

10 

0 

1 

Oolorado — 

8 

io 1 


24 

393 

30 

8 

12 

New Mexico 

4 

4 

2 ' 

5 

48 

1G8 

0 

0 

ArUona 

7 



2 

77 

4 


1 

trtah • 

11 

6 1 

8 1 

3 

209 

1 

0 ' 

1 

Pacific States. 


i 







Washington 

0 


8 

1 

198 

863 

3 

6 

Oregon 

10 

17 i 

270 

83 

86 

98 

3 

2 

California 

130 

121 i 

101 

57 

3,748 

2C5 

1 

6 


Polion 

lyelitis 

Scarlet fever | 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week ! 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

1 Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Mar. 6, 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. 5, 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. .5, 

Mar. 3, 

Mar. .5, 

1 Mar. H, 


1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1923 

New England States: 






1 



Maine 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

3 

2 

New Hampshire 


1 


22 


0 


0 

Vermont-.'.-.- 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

3 

• 0 

Massachusetts 

2 

6 

457 

332 

0 

0 

9 

2 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

23 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

1 

96 

74 

0 1 

3 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

1 

4 

1,203 

831 

10 ! 

13 ^ 

16 

28 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

896 

2H2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Pennsylvania 

0 

2 

650 

785 

0 i 

0 

20 

14 

East North Central States: 









Ohio : 


1 


423 


33 


4 

Indiana 

0 

0 

242 

160 

171 

U6 

0 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

370 

393 

34 

40 

6 

8 

Michigan 

0 

0 

364 

326 

26 

22 

10 

6 

WisetMosin 

1 

0 

225 

204 

4 

83 

6 ; 

0 

West North Central Slates: 









Minnesota 

0 

0 

282 

173 

1 

4 

4 

1 

Iowa * 

0 

0 

71 

ia5 

6 

63 

1 

1 

Missouri 

2 

9 

148 

S<19 

16 

85 

2 

2 

North Dakota 

0 

1 I 

106 

52 

2 

1 

0 

5 

South Dakota 

1 

0 

183 

26 

6 

0 

2 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

1 

49 

134 

55 

04 

2 

1 

Kansas 

0 

0 

186 

188 

43 

49 

2 

0 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

41 

2 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Maryland ^ 

u 

2 

82 

74 

0 

0 

4 j 

4 

Distfiet of Columbia 

0 

0 

30 

45 

1 

0 

3 I 

0 

Virginia 


1 




0 



West Virginia 

9 

1 

53 

51 

39 

51 

2$ 

0 

North Carolina 

0 

1 

21 

88 

48 

119 

121 

2 

South Carolina 

0 

2 

8 

9 

1.5 

7 

4 

3 

Georgia 

0 

9 

22 

15 

67 

0 

2 

4 

Florida 

0 ' 

0 

10 

11 

50 

12 

13 

15 

Bast South Central Statee: i 









E^entuoky i 


0 


51 


Ij 

1 

2 

Tennessee 

0 

0 

46 

86 

24 

34 

14] 

4 

Alabama 

1 j 

0 

22 

16 

40 

26 

25 

14 

Mlsiimlppl 

West South ContFBl States: 

’i 

3 

11 

24 

12 

10 

6 

4 

Arkansas 

0 

0 * 

12 

» 

1 

« 

6 

2 

Louisiana 

0 

2 1 

4 

8 

3 

22 

4 

7 

OklalmaMi » 

1 

1 { 

55 

60- 

69 

94 

14 

3 

Texas — 

d 

0 

57 

69 ' 

128 

92 

1 

4 

Mountain States: 

1 








Montana 


9 

144 

23 

24 

16 

1 

0 

Idaho 

0 

1 

21 

6 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Wyoming 

9 

0 

45 

6 

0 

5 

1 

0 

Colorado 

0 

9 

54 

158 

8 

20 

2 

2 

New Mexico 

9 

0 

IT 

85^ 

7 

1 

1 

0 

Arizona - 

0 

0 

10 

4 j 

0 

67 

3 

0 

Utah » 

0 

0 

12 

4 

1 

13 

0 

1 

Padfle States: 










0 

4 

116 

49 

48 1 

46 . 

4 

0 

Oregon 

Oalifomia 

0 

1 

8 . 

8 

73 

2.38 

» 

m 

25 

12 

a 

8 

9^ 

4 

Z 


* Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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Hai^orts for Week Ended February i5 , 1928 


DimiCT or OOIUMBU 


Diphtheria.... 

Influenxa 

Measles 

Scarlet fever... 
Typhoid fever. 


Cases 
.. 38 

Diphtheria.. 

.. 2 

Influenza 

.. 54 

Measles 

- 49 

Scarlet fever. 

- 1 


Cases 

1 

.. 12 
.. 39 
.. 23 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

,Cere^ 

; bro- 
spinal 
menin- 
gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Nwemher, 1927 











Colorado. 

8 

129 



44 


13 

308 

51 

32 

December, 1927 




Colorado 

8 

79 

2 


68 


6 

285 

30 

11 

January, 1928 





Alabama .... 

7 

103 

1,039 

866 

54 

800 

13 

1 

73 

24 

43 

Arkansas 

3 

63 

103 

1,097 

38 

1 

2 

129 

65 

30 

Dist. of Columbia— - 

2 

140 

11 

0 

153 

0 

2 

Idaho. 

8 

2 

1 


10 1 


0 

120 

80 

3 

Illinois 

41 

761 

156 

8 

234 1 

0 

1,515 

121 

57 

VJ isfiissippi 

2 

101 

9,005 

47 

2,069 

5. 174 

356 

2 

143 

132 

50 

Missouri 

11 

197 

252 

C 

401 

216 

15 

Montana 

17 

25 

n 


6 


1 

141 

135 

3 

North Carolina 

1 

270 


13, 760 


1 

382 

501 

9 

Ohio 

8 

705 

'isi 


2,163 

464 


14 

1, 452 

98 

54 

Oklahoma * 

5 

155 

878 

4^ 

6 

3 

ICO 

512 

38 

Oregon 

4 

4S 

131 

168 


22 

88 

193 

13 

I’ennsylvania 

11 

1, 123 

I 

3, 963 

2 

7 

2,348 

0 

80 

Rhode Island 

0 

96 

22 


37 


0 

214 

0 

5 

Tennessee 

6 

91 

685 

17 

2,994 

14 

4 

95 

98 

37 

Washington.. 

12 

70 

3 


247 


14 

299 

228 

13 

Wyoming . 

21 

5 





0 

130 

i 30 

1 








1 



> Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


N'opember, 19t7 


Colorado: (^ases 

Chicken pox 450 

German measles - 8 

Impetigo contagiosa 7 

Mumps - 59 

Ophthalmia neonatorum i 

Whooping cough 76 

December, 1927 

Colorado: 

Chicken pox 352 

German measles 5 

Impetigo contagiosa 4 

Mumps 69 

Paratyphoid fever l 

Puerperal septioemia l 

Whooping cough 53 

Januarp, 1928 

Actinomycosis: 

Illinois 1 


lEzdnsive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


January, Continued 

Anthrax: 

Pennsylvania 

('hicken pox: 

Alabama 

Arkansas - 

District of Columbia 

Idaho 

Illinois - 

Mississippi - 

Missouri 

Montana 

North ("ar^lina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma * 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode Island 

Tennessee.. - 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Cases 

1 

180 

261 

137 

109 

1,753 

802 

279 

76 

775 

1,746 

141 

298 

3,339 

48 

208 

374 

63 




mmech% 


572 


January, 


Dengue. Cases 

Alabama 2 

Mississippi W 

Conjuactivitis: 

Idaho... 4 

Montana 1 

Dysentery: 

Illinois 20 

Mississippi-- 

Amebip 43 

Bacillary 378 

Oklahoma » 14 

Tennessee 3 

German measles: 

Illinois 22 

Montana 3 

North (Carolina. 22 

Ohio - - 50 

Pennsylvania 78 

Hhode Island 1 

Wa.'dilnjrton 30 

Hookworm disease: 

Arkansas 5 

Mississippi 232 

Impetigo eontagiosa: 

Oregon - 11 

Washington - 4 

Lead poisoning: 

Illinois 10 

Ohio 16 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama 2 

Illinois : 3 

Montana 1 

Ohio 6 

Pennsylvania 10 

Mumjjs: 

Alabama - 156 

Arkansas 219 

Idaho 103 

Mlinois.- 1,171 

Mississippi 1, KK) 

Missouri 635 

Montana 3 

Ohio 1,375 

Oklahoma ^ 73 

Oregon » 

Peaasylvattia - 2, 932 

Ehede Islands 00 

Tennessee - 114 

Washington.. 326 

Wynming 9 

Ophthalmia neonsdorum: 

Arkasutts 3 

Idaho 1 

niiBois. 38 

Mississippi 9 

North Carolina. 1 

Ohio 109 

03ilahoma » 1 

Bbode Island.. 1 

Washington 4 

^ BxchifliTe of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


HMt^Contlnued 

Paratyphoid fevar: Cases 

Ohio 4 

Rhode Island I 

Tennessee — 1 

Washington 4 

Puerporal fever; 

Illinois 4 

Mississippi 85 

Ohio % 

Pennsylvania 8 

Tennessee ......... 2 

Babies in animals: 

Idaho. 2 

Mississippi 6 

Missouri 6 

Oregon 2 

Rhode Island 2 

Washington 2 

Rabies in man: 

Ohio.. 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Teiine.ssee- 1 

Fcahic.s: 

Oregon 12 

Washiogum 1 

Septic .sore throat- • 

Idaho 2 

Illinois 10 

Missouri 27 

North Carolina 0 

Ohio 0» 

Oklahoma 1 20 

Oregon 12 

Tetanus: 

Missouri 2 

Okh^oma > 1 

Pennsylvania 2 

T«mi63>eo- 2 

Trachoma- 

Arkansas iOO 

Illinois.. 6 

Mississippi 36 

Ohio 7 

Oklahoma i 16 

Tennessee 6 

'i\ilaraeiiiia: 

Alabama .... 1 

llliaois 2 

Mcfitana 1 

Tonoee^ 11 

Typhus Xevar: 

Alabama 1 

Undulent lever. 

Pennsylvania 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Oklahoma^ 1 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama 97 

Arkansas 80 

District Of Columbia 43 

Idaho 6 

nilnois 1,101 



578 


March 9. 1928 


JoTt ttary , WU— C ontin ued 


Whooping cough— Continued. Cases 

Mississippi 1,401 

Missouri 208 

Montana 31 

North Carolina 544 

Ohio 702 

Oklahoma » 22 


Janmry, /S28— Continued 


Whooping cough— Continued. Cases 

Oregon 20 

Pennsylvania 1,144 

Bhode Island 19 

Tennessee 135 

Washington 41 

Wyoming... 76 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the eountiy and have an estimattnl aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 31,100,000. The estimated population of the 93 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,450,000. The ostiinaied 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine yeais, exclud- 
ing epidemics. 


Weeks ended February I8y and February 19^ tOJi 



192S 

1927 

1 Estimated 

1 evi)€etHnt*y 

Cosftf r( ported 

Diphtheria: 

41 States.. 


2,0h« 

1,20) 


99 cities 

J,a'*2 

1,000 

Measles: 

40 States - 

16, IJO 

14, 081 

99 cities .... 

r>; 

4,721 


Poliomyelitis: 

41 States 

30 

16 


Scarlet fever: 

4,710 

6, 348 


99 cities ............... 

1, 725 

2,561 

1,450 

Smallpox: 

41 States - ... 

1,1(W 

121 

920 

99 cities 

184 

125 

Typhoid fever: *' 

41 States 

175 

256 


09 cities - 

29 

53 

40 

Deaths reported 



Influenta and pneumonia: 

03 cities - . 

1,140 

1 

971 


Smallpox: 

03 cities 

0 


UniJstnn, Tct _ _ 

1 

0 






1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 



Mfttvli 192$ 


574 


City reports for week ended February 18, 1988 

Tho ^^'stimatcd expectancy*' given for dipbihcria, pdiomyelftLs, scarlet fever« smallpot, tad typhoid 
fever is the resuit of an attempt t» asoertain from previous ooourrence the number of cases lilie dfeeaso 
under consideration that may be ex|>ected to occur during a certain week in the absence of fjiidpmics, 
It Is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in aaoat instoaoM the 
median nnmbcr of cases reported in the correspondhig week of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons tite median is un.sati8factory, the eyidmAr* poaiods 
arc excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been reeelvod for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earBer than 1910 is inchjdod. In obtaining the estimated expoctency, the figmas am ganflAiwi 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual ti'end. For some of the diseases given in the 
taiblQ tfao available data were not siifflcietit to make it practicable to eemxmte the eetlauKted expectwey. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
’ ezLpox, 





Mea- 

afes. 


Fneu- 
' monia, 

Division, State, and 

Population 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps 

oases 

city 

1936, 

cases 

astt- 

Coses 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

deaths 


estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 




cncy 







NEW EM.LAND 










Maine* 










Portland-- 

70,400 

6 

2 

5 

0 

0 

3 

7 

2 

* 

New Hampshire: 





Concord 

1 22, 546 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

84,000 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermonl 









Barre 

1 10, 008 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Massachusetts. 




1 



Boston 

787.000 

131.000 

145.000 
193„000 

67 

50 

4 

27 

2 

9 

1 

2 

0 

528 

o 


Fall Kher 

4 

4 

0 



^rlngfleld 


3 

,5 

8 

2 

0 

3 


1 

Worewter 

31 

0 

0 



Rhode Island 







5 

Pawtucket 

71,000 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

21 

3 

Providence 

275,000 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 



Connecticut. 







Bridpoport 

(n 

164. 000 

4 

g 

IS 

9 

2 

1 


0 

4 


Hartford - 

9 

8 

I 

0 

3 

JS 

7 

New Haven 

182,000 1 

10 

n 

1 

0 

1 1 

154 

26 



^ . 




MIDDLE ATLANTir* 










New York: 










Buffalo 

544.000 
6,024,000 

321.000 

16 

204 

13 

14 

21.3 

10 

4 

16 

313 

’1 

5 

1 

21 

0 

558 

362 

3 

93 

54 

19 

1 251 

ft 

New York 

36 

Rochester 

j 

8 

3 

S3rracuse- 

185, 0(0 

29 


0 

1 ^ 

1 0 

New Jersey: 






4 

Camden 

131.000 

459.000 

134.000 

4 

5 

4 

j 

1 

0 

R 

5 


Newark 

49 

2 

15 

3 

30 

3 

n 

0 

211 

ft 


Trenton 

1 3 

0 

ai 

0 

Pennsytvanta: 






O 

PhUadelphia 

637.000 

114.000 

99 

78 

06 


7 

144 

63 

2 

116 

1 96 

77 

27 

A 

Pittsburgh 

24 

21 

32 


7 

Reading 

7 

8 

1 


0 

2 

EAST NOKTH CENTRAL 







U 

Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

411,000 

20 

44 

4 

10 

32 

4 

10 

55 

2 

0 

2 

313 

31 

13 

294 

8 

9 

21 

Cleveland 

06a 000 

285.000 

295.000 

2 

1 

Columbus 

3 

1 

3 

1 


Toledo 

28 

7 

2 

la 

io 

2 

A 

Indiana: 







V 

Fort Wayne 

90.900 
367,000 

81,700 

71.900 

1 

3 

g 

2 

0 

0 

A 

0 

lAft 

A 

Indianapolis 

22 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

U 

24 

A 

U 

12 

3 

South Bend 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

A 

lUo 

0 

A 

Terre Haute 

1 

Q 

V 

U 

A 

Illinois: 






V 

u 

3 

Chicago 

3,048,000 

133 

89 

116 

14 

7 

25 

56 

101 

Sprin^eld 

Michigan: 

04,700 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

21 

1 

Detroit 

1,290,000 

136.000 

156.000 

47 

62 

5 

43 

0 

2 

1 

0 

7Q1 



Flint 

10 

0 

Q 

vVJ, 

1 

Oa 

001 

O* 

o 

Grand Rapids 

8 

0 

0 

1 

8 

dTdk 

16 

o 

0 


^ Fstimatedi Jhly 1, 1925. > No estimate made. 
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City reporisfor week ended February 18^ 1928 — Contiiiucd 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

rles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

nvifien, State, and 
city 

Population, 

i 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

eases 

re- 

estimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

1 ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 











■H 

EAST NOBTH CKNTEAL— 










coDtlnued 







1 



Wisconsin: 








I 


Elenaafaa 

62,700 

47,600 

617,000 

28 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

MacHson. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Milwaukee - 

64 

18 

13 

2 

2 

2 

! 21 

18 

Racine. - -1 

69,400 
» 39. 671 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Superior 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

a 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minneseta: 











113.000 

434.000 


1 







Miniieai)olis 

62 

17 

10 

0 

1 

4 ' 

8 

8 

St. Paul 

248,000 

16 

14 

5 

0 ! 

0 

0 

76 

IS 

Iowa: 








1 62, 460 
146,000 

78.000 

36.000 

a 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 



4 

2 

0 

0 


b 

14 



0 I 

0 

1 

0 


1 

8 


Missomi; 









KaBBM City 

875,000 
78. 400 


7 







Rt. iMmh _ 

1 

2 

0 

b 

0 

0 

0 

4 

9t. 

830,000 

22 

47 

34 

1 

0 

102 

20 


Nortls Dakota: 



Ftfge.. 

126,403 

10 

0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

a 


1 14; 811 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 


1 

0 


South Dakota: 




! 






1 16,036 

1 30, 127 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 1 

0 


fliAifX Fh.I1s 

0 

0 

0 

0 


o! 

0 


Nebraska: 






35 




62,000 

216,000 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaiia 

6 

4 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

e 

Kansas: 









Topiioi 

66,600 

17 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 I 

6 

0 

WlaWta 

02,600 

33 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware- 










Wilmington 

124,000 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

4 

Marylaud: 

Baltimore 

808,000 

1 

106 

31 

25 

26 

6 

591 

17 

42 

ComlMrlaitd 

1 3:i, 741 

1 12, 035 I 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

iVeilerfek 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ef Columbia: 






Cl 


U 

WWbiiigton 

528.000 

30,600 

174.000 

189.000 
61,900 

60,700 ! 
156,206 

18 

20 

33 

4 

6 

0 

Vlrginlt: 

Lsmdhburg 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

4 

Norfeik 

21 

2 

4 

0 

0 

64 

2 

8 

Rfnhmntirl i 

3 

4 

9 

0 

1 

121 

3 

4 

Roanoke 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

West ViiHkUa: 

Charlton ' 

1 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0‘ 

8 

WheeiiiK 

0 

1 j 

0 1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

8 

North Car^a: 




1 


57 



Raleigh 

130,371 

87,700 

71,800 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilimngton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

0 

1 

W’inston-Salem..,- 

6 

1 

1 

0 

' 0 

353 

27 

4 

South Carolina: 



1 






Charleston 

74, 100 

9 

0 

0 

,99 

1 

6 

0 

7 

Coiiia»h<A 

41,800 

127,311 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

106 

37 

11 

GfeanviUe 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

9 

2 

Qeorgia: , 


1 




1 

1 10 

Atlanta — . 

(») 

116,809 

94,900 

0 

3 

3 1 

45 

2 

4 

0 

Brunswick 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

37 

4 

2 

Savannah. 

1 

0 

1 i 

7 

0 

27 

0 

4 

Florida: 



i 






Miami 

169,764 

126*847 

102.000 

20 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 


St. PAtArAhiirir 


0 



0 



0 

Tamna 

7 

2 

2 1 

5 

1 

1 0 

2 

1 


i Estimated, July 1, 1925. 
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City reports for week ended February 18, 19S8 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 








Division, State, and 
city 

Poji^ation, 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

Jrneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

estimated 

ro* 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







HAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Kentucky: 






0 

16. 



Covington 

58,600 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 


47,500 

2 


0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

2 

Louisville 

31i;000 

9 

6 

2 

5 

0 

1 50 

9 

14 

Tennessee: 





167 

26 


Memphis 

177,000 

16 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

Nashville 

137, 000 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Alabama: i 






33 



Birmingham 

211,000 

06.800 

5 

3 

3 

0 

4 

8 

8 

Mobile 

3 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 


47,000 

6 

1 

2 

2 


1 

0 











WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Arkansas: | 





i 

1 




Fort Smith ! 

1 31,643 
75, 900 

0 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 


Little Rock 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

251 

0 

4 

Louisiana: 








New Orleans 

410,000 

2 

12 

11 



2 

0 

19 

Shreveport 

59,500 

3 

1 

0 

U 

1 0 

142 

0 

2 

Oklahoma:* 








Oklahoma City 

(*) 

2 

1 

3 

21 

0 

33 

0 

5 


133,000 

29 

1 

1 

0 


0 

33 


Texas: 







Dallas 

203.000 

159.000 
40, 100 


6 

6 

2 

2 

2 


13 

Fort Worth 

22 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

6 

. 5 

Galveston 

0 

1 

1 

U 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Houston 

1 164,054 

1 

4 

6 

3 

3 

7 

0 

6 

San Antonio 

205, 000 
. 

2 

2 

5 

5 

- 8 

67 

1 

21 

MOUNTAIN 





Montana: 








’ ' 


Billings 

117,971 

1 29,883 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

Helena 

1 12,037 

1 12,668 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 








Boise - 

1 23, 042 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Colorado: 








Denver.-. 

285,000 

43,900 

62 

12 

2 


7 

9 

64 

12 

Pueblo 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

121,000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 < 

0 

i , 1 0 

Utah: 



1 




• ji 1 III 

Salt Lake City 

133,000 

15 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 ^ 


11... 1 

I 

Nevada: ; 








Keno 

1 12, 665 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

o‘ 

I 0 

pACiric 









Washington: 







178 

13 


Seattle 

1^,000 

30 

7 

7 

0 



Spokane 

1 

3 

0 

0 


0 

3 


Tacoma 

106,000 

1 282, 383 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

27 

1 

Oregon: 

Portland 

25 

8 

1 

3 

0 

13 

4 

5 

California: i 









. Los Angeles 

(*) 

60 

40 

12 

27 

5 

10 

86 

44 

Sacramento 

73,400 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

17 

1 

2 

San Francisco.. 

567,000 

80 

21 

12 

5 

3 

80 

65 

4 







i Estimatedi July 1, 1925. 


2 No estimate made. 



57T Harehfi, 1988 

(Hts npartt far we«fc trtded February 18, 1988 — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 

Smaltpox 1 

! 

Typhoid fever 









^ 




Whoop- 








Tuner- 




ing 

cough. 


DlTisiom State. 

OasBij 


Cates, 

Cases 

Deaths 

culosis, 

deaths 

Cases,! 

Cases 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

eeti- 

Cases 

esti- 

eati- 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

midedi 

re- 

re- i 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

Ncpect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy j 

ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 

1 












3i 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

7 

17 

New Hampshire; 




1 







■ Concord, 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Manchester — 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

» 

Vermont: 

• 1 











Barre 

0 ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Massactuiseits: 








1 

0 

73 

248 


80 

80 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

Fall Kiver 

3 

15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

42 

Springfield 

Worcester , 

fi 1 
10 

21 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

IS 

34 

53 

Rhode Island: 

i 




1 






15 

Pawtucket — 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence — ; 

10 

42 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

€9 

Connecticut : i 






3 

1 


0 

0 


0 

9 

14 

31 

Bridfcport 

ilartiord 

14 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Now Ilaven... 

11 


0 

0 

0^ 

2 

0 

1 

0 

10 











KIDDLE ATLANTIC 





i 







Ntw York; 





1 





37 

154 

BufTido ; 

26 

30 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

New York ] 

285 

411 

0 

0 

0! 

100 

7 * 

4 

3 

183 

1,052 

Roche^ior 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

80 

Syraeufee 

15 

29 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

23 

38 

Now Jersey: 







1 



1 

27 

Coxndm 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Newark 

29 

49 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

45 

126 

Trenton 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

31 

Fennsylvofnia; 








1 

1 

70 

808 

Philadelphia— 

97 

93 

0 

0 

I 0 

38 

2 

0 

Pittsburgh ..,1 

39 

26 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

1 

17 

192 

Readiag 

3 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

15 

EAST NOKTEI CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio: 











149 

CinciMiatl ' 

19 

25 

1 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Cleveland 

49 

42 

1 

0 

0 

19 

1 

1 

0 

so 

201 

Columbus 

11 

17 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

83 

Toledo 

14 

11 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

25 

72 

Indiana: 

1 Fort Wayne... 

fl 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

i 

20 

lndianR|X)lis... 
South Bend . . 

10 

13 

12 

0 

0 ! 

7 

0 1 

0 

0 

4 

95 

3 

1 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 ‘ 

1 

0 

3 


11 




21 

Terre Haute .. 

3 

2 

0 

2 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Illinois: 





1 





146 

801 

Chlcaioo 

145 

129 

2 

1 4 

0 I 

43 

3 

2 

1 

Sprin^eld 

Michigan: 

2 

18 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Detroit 

100 

103 

2 

1 0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

0 

75 

286 

Flint 

9 

10 

1 

i 1 

0 

4 ! 

1 

0 

0 

12 

37 

Grand Rapids. 

12 

\ 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

S 

33 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

7 

i 0 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Madison 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

104 

Milwaukee 

26 

33 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 


Racine 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

• 0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

Superior 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NOfttn CEN- 












TRAL 











i 

Minnesota: 













8 

69 

3a 


0 

0 

0 




0 





Minneapolis... 
St. Pmd 

■‘■‘23" 

12 

3 , 
0 1 

o“ 

0 

4 

1 

? 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

75 

82 

lowm 





0 i 

0 1 




Davenport 

Des Madnes... 

ftinuT- Chtv 

2 

6 

5 

20 

2 

2 

' 




0 


1 

1 

1 

10 1 
0 



0 1 

o| 


0 

33 

1 


0 i 

0 . 


1 0 


Waterloo 

2 

5 

0 ! 



0 1 

0 . 



1 0 

1 



Uareh 8, 1828 578 

CUy reports for week ended February 18,.18t8 — Continued 



■ 

Scarlet fever 

1 Smallpox 


1 Tsrpltoid fever 








1 

_ r 




Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



Tuber- 

culo^. 

Cases, 



ing 

<}OWf 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

eajieg 



mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 


expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





WEST NORTH CKN- 












TRAL— continued 




i 








Missouri: 













13 


3 




0 





St. Joseph 

3 

3 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

82 

Bt. Louis 

45 

39 

4 

2 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

13 

210 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 



2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 













1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 



3 

4 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

3 

Nebraska: 





1 







Lincoln 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

12 

Omaha 

6 

12 

10 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Kansas: 












Tojjeka 

2 

3 

1 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

B 

Wichita 

4 

2 

1 

26 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

38 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 











* 

Delaware: 












Wilmington.. 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

26 

Man'land: 











, 

Baltimore 

40 

25 

0 

0 

0 

14 

B 1 

0 

1 

44 

280 

('umberland- 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Frederick... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Dist. of Columbia: 












Washington... 

20 

54 

2 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

8 

i4d 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg. 

0 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

17 

13 


2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Richmond 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.. 

41 

Roanoke 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 16 

West Virginia: 












C'harlestou 

1 


1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Wheeling 

I 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13 

Wilmington... 

1 

U 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Winston-rtulem 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

South Carolina: 












(Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

40 

Qreenvilie 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 I 

0 

0 , 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

10 

7 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Florida: 












Miami 

1 

5 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

31 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


10 

Tampa 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

3 

37 

1A8T SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 


1 










Kentucky: 












Covington 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Lexington 


2 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

1 

18 

Jbouisville 

0 

24 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

5 

98 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

5 

10 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

76 

Nashville 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

68 

Alabama: 












Birmingham 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

67 

Mobile 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

IVfoii tiFomiirv 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 


1 


ATA.VU VAU^I Jr « « 












WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












ITrurt flmith 

1 

1 

1 

1 



0 

1 


1 


LltUe Book 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

0 

2 

196 

Shreveport 

0 

B 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

B 

81 
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Citfi reports f 9 r wsek ended February IF, 1928 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

amellpox 




Typhoid fever 












Tuber- 






WhooD- 


















DlTision, 8tate» 

Cases, 

Cases 

Cases, 





culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 

Oases 



iUK 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esth 

astl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Deaths 


cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 


re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 


re- 


re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect’ 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 






ancy 







WKST SOUTH cm- 
TRAL-xContinued 

















Oklahoma: 

















Oklahoma City 

R 

0 

3 


12 


0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

35 


2 

0 

1 


5 





0 

0 




5 


Texas: 

















, 2 

0 

3 


2 


0 

5 


0 

0 


0 



67 

Fort Worth-... 

1 

8 

3 


3 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

42 

Galveston 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 

1 


1 

0 


0 


0 

14 

ITouston 

o 

4 

3 


2 


1 

8 


0 

0 


0 


0 

76 

San Antonin... 

1 

2 

0 


0 


0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

79 

MOUKTAIN 

















Montana: 

















Billings - 

2 

0 

1 


4 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

. 5 

Great Falls 

3 

3 

0 


4 


0 

0 


0 

0 


U 


0 

20 

Helena 

1 

4 

0 


1 


0 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

8 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

4 

Idaho: 
















11 

Boise 

1 

0 

1 


0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

Colorado: 
















101 

Denver 

15 

13 

2 


0 


0 

10 


0 

0 


0 


1 

Pueblo 

2 

14 

0 


1 


0 

0 


1 

0 


0 


2 

12 

New Mexico: 














Albuqueraue.. 

2 

0 

0 


0 


0 

6 


0 

0 


0 


0 

12 

Utah: 

















Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

3 

2 

2 


€ 


0 

2 


1 

0 


0 


14 

26 

Reno.. 

1 

3 

0 


3 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 

5 

PACIFIC 
















Washington: 















13 


Saatt^ 

12 

0 

g 

5 


1 





0 

1 





^nkane 

6 

6 


6 





0 

0 1 




0 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

3 


0 


6 

0 


0 

1 


0 



29 

Orc^n: 

Pnrtland 

7 

5 


10 


32 


0 

3 


0 

1 

0 


0 


0 


California: 













334 

Los Angeles. . . 

35 

37 

8 


0 


0 

24 


2 

1 


0 


14 

Sacramento 

1 

3 

1 


0 


0 

2 


1 

0 


0 


0 

27 

San Fiaueisco. 

16 

34 

5 


0 

1 

0 

13 


1 

0 


0 


8 

155 

1 i 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Polioinyehtls (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 











Cases, 
















esli- 



Deaths 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 














expect- 
















ancy 




NEW ENGLAND 
















Massachusetts: 

















Boston. -- 




1 


0 

0 


) 

0 


) 


) 

2 

0 

Woroeater 


1 


0 

0 


0 

0 


3 


) 

. 0 

0 

Connecticut: 

















Bridmnort .. 




3 


0 

1 


r 

0 


> 


3 

0 

0 

middle ATLANTIC 















New York: 

















Buffalo 




0 


1 

0 


3 

0 


3 


3 

0 

0 

New York Citv 

11 


9 

3 


3 

0 


3- 


0 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 

















Newark 




1 


0 

0 


3 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

















PhJlftdelnhla... 



2 


1 

1 


3 

0 


1 


3 

0 


Pittsburgh! 


0 


0 

0 


D 

0 


9 


0 

% 

0 

n 


^ Babies (human): l death at Pittsburgh, Pa., and l death at New Orleans, 140. 
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Ciiy reports for week ended February IS, 19$8 — Continued 


Lethargic PriiMra Poliomyelitis (Infao- 
enoephafftis tUe paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


Oases, 

esti- 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 

expect- 

ancy 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

Indiana; 

Indianapolis 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Missouri: 

St. Louis.,. 
North Dakota: 
Fargo 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


irylrtnd: * 
Baltimore. 


Virginia: 

Kichmond 

South Carolina: * 

Columbia 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Florida: 

Miami. 

Tampa ^ 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 

Memphis.. 

Nashville.. 

Alabama: 

MobUe.... 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

LltUe Rock 

lA)uisiana: 

New Orleans *. 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Tulsa 

Texas; 

Fort Worth 

Houston 


0 .1 f « 

■ • 1 

0 r 0 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Missoula 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada: 

Reno 


FACIFTC 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Califomia: 

Los Angeles 

San Franctsoo 


i Rabies (human): 1 death at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
> Denime: 2 cases at CharleiSton, S. C. 

* Typhua fever: l case at Tampa, Fla. 


and 1 death at New Orleans, La. 
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The faQowh^ tsMe gives tlie rates per 100, (KK) population for 101 
cities for the. five-weelc period ended February 18, 1928, compared 
with those for a like period ended February 19, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the citi^ not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases bad 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ January J5 to February 18, 19t8 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 po]mlation compared with rates for the corresponding period of 

mr I 

DIPHTUERL^ CASE RATES 



1 Weekended-- 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jaa. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Fob. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


22, 

21, 

29, 

28, 

1 6. 

4, 

12, 

11. 

19. 

18. 


1027 

1928 

1927 

1«28 

1927 

1928 

1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

101 cities 

175 

j 193 

177 

*193 

j 194 

190 

177 

M68 

" ! 

203 


New England 

151 

1 168 

163 

172 

1 HO 

193 

174 

186 

133 

172 

Middle Atlantic 

191 

252 

194 

251 

229 

278 

188 

*23.5 

277 

234 

East North Central 

170 

1 192 

175 

IBO 

1 201 

145 

179 

175 

168 

m 

West North Central 

J4fi 

' 138 

127 

131 

123 

113 

154 

99 

104 


South Atlantic 

161 

1 146 

198 

HO 

143 

167 

222 

112 

191 

149 

East South (''cntral 

152 

105 

101 

*87 

127 

55 

61 

55 

86 

65 

West South Central 

170 

152 

203 

164 

232 

153 

149 

128 

170 

124 

Mouniaial i 

1J7 1 

1 168 

197 

m 

188 

106 


44 

161 

m 

Pacific 1 

232 i 

i 126 

107 

IGl 

217 

166 

lo' 

133 

18S 

\ 82 

1 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

451 

610 

425 

*583 

570 

724 

652 

>734 

810 

*906 

New En^nd ^ 

Middle Atlantic 

549 

1,248 

323 

1,978 

379 

1,508 

339 

1,614 

181 

1,667 

49 

478 

46 

48.3 

41 

618 

45 ; 

^467 

68 

700 

East North Central 

845 

326 

536 

868 

695 

360 

786 

440 

1,009 

S81 

West Ndrbh Central 

277 

2.59 

297 

138 

4.53^ 

222 

683 

216 

,564 

«284 

South Atlantic 

aoi 

1,676 

256 

1, 533 

536 

1.822 

359 

1,959 

792 

2,246 

East Sodth Central ; 

203 1 

1,387 

188 

*1,021 

269 

1,192 

451 

1,132 

467 

1,347 

West South Central 

447 

500 

376 

500 

562 

916 

451 

1,304 

563 

1,890 

Mountain ] 

5,074 

97 

4,447 

88 

7,217 

115 

7,845 j 

186 

9, 665 

97 

Pacific 1 

1,342 

531 

1,504 

434 

1,538 

708 

2,220 

718 

2, 774 

692 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

384 

260 

386 

>278 

408 

270 

390 

New England 

687 

50S 

639 

372 

500 

359 

5.37 

Middle Atlantic. 

386 

m 

876 

288 

433 

295 

423 

East North Central 

336 

266 

347 

801 

824« 

289 

825 

West Nor^ Central 

517 

224 

487 

278 

TOT 

247 

499 

South Atlantic. 

280 

207 

253 

200 

245 

207 

258 

East South Central 

335 

190 

319 

*116 

243 

130 

223 

West South Central 

194 

88 

112 

128 

124 

132 

74 

Mountain 

1,845 

265 

1,605 

301 

1, 515 

380 

1,246 

Pacific 

319 

240 

398 

296 

436 

217 

869 i 

1 


*207 

438 

432 

470 

>327 

- 581 

310 

322 

290 

540 

231 

249 

135 

213 

100 

66 

540 

1,246 

m 

340 


* The figures given In this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the number of cases 
eported. Populatioas used are estimated as of July l, 1927 and 1928, respectively. 

■ Louisville, Ky., not included. 

• Buffalo, N. Y., not Included. 

^ Buluth, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reporte from cUieSt January 16 to February 18^ 1988 — Annual 
rates per 100^000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1981 — Continued. 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

22, 

1927 

Jan. 

21. 

1928 

Jan. 

29, 

1927 

Jan. 

28, 

1928 

Feb. 

1&7 

Feb. 

1^ 

Feb. 

12. 

1927 

Feb. 

11, 

1928' 

Feb. 

10, 

1927 

Feb. 

18, 

1928 . 

101 cities 

20 

22 

26 

>23 

25 

21 

26 

«22 

33 

*20 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

U 

0 

Bast North Central 

17 

9 

17 

12 

22 

9 

15 1 

14 

28 

12 

West North Central 

69 

121 

79 

121 

53 

117 

71 

109 

81 

*123 

South Atlantic 

U 

14 

60 

14 

43 

18 

63 

21 

60 

26 

Bast South Central 

25 

65 

86 

>29 

101 

20 

81 

15 

132 

25 

West South Central 

62 

4 

41 

20 

79 

12 

66 

16 

62 

20 

Mountain 

0 

106 

9 

133 

9 

115 

18 

44 

27 

168 

Pacific 

63 

64 

71 

59 

63 

69 

76 

69 

94 

18 


TYPHOID FEVER (^ASE RATES 


101 cities 

7 

6 

7 

>8 

7 

7 

7 

*7 

9 

<5 

New England 

2 

9 

5 

21 

9 

14 

.*) 

9 

2 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

3 

4 

6 

9 

5 

6 

•‘6 

10 

* 3 

East Nortn (’entral 

6 

6 

2 

^ I 

5 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

West North Central 

4 

2 

8 

8 

4 

2 

6 

6 

10 

*5 

South Atlantic 

7 

5 

18 i 

7 1 

5 

5 

18 

9 

28 

7 

East South Central 

10 

30 

35 

>29 

5 

16 

10 

5 

30 

15 

West South ( 'entral 

4 

12 

0 

40 

17 

40 

12 

40 

8 

12 

Mountain 

27 

0 1 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pacific 

21 

8 

21 

0 

8 

10 

18 

0 

3 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities - 

21 

24 

1 r. 

>19 

19 

19 ! 

24 

M7 

23 

*22 


New England. 


18 

9 

7 

5 

0 

2 

* 

9 

11 

Middle Atlantic 

20 

19 

22 

16 

21 

14 

28 

^ 14 

25 

18 

East North Central 

25 

17 

21 

12 

0 

13 

22 

10 

19 

12 

West North Centrul 

4 

18 

4 

10 

12 

10 

14 

4 

23 

< 5 

South Atlantic 

20 

26 

49 

11 

27 

23 

23 

30 

31 

35 

East South Central 

16 

105 

32 

> 101 

58 

68 

37 

42 

43 

37' 

West South (’’entral 

42 

66 

72 

78 

64 

45 

38 

57 

38 

90 

Mountain 

54 

71 

72 

80 

45 

53 

72 

53 

27 

71 

Pacific 

31 

17 

14 

20 

7 

34 

21 

20 

17 

27 




PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

183 

179 

158 

>159 

168 

150 

147 

3 167 

146 

*174 

New England 

207 

156 

158 

126 

186 

126 

165 

140 

102 

170 

Middle Atlantic 

197 

193 

174 

183 

197 

129 

173 

>200 

148 

195 

East North Central 

138 

137 

132 

121 

121 

129 

128 

114 

121 

137 

West North Central 

116 

137 

126 

98 

18o 

49 

95 

106 

91 

*71 

South Atlantic 

278 

231 

189 

210 

222 

198 

168 

224 ’ 

234 

216 

East South Central 

255 

251 

213 

>171 

207 

131 

117 

236 

175 

204 

West ^uth Central 

195 

308 

200 

267 

149 

209 

144 

201 

204 

279 

Mountain 

215 

186 

170 

177 

143 

203 

143 

150 

188 

168 

Pacific 

134 

142 

107 

145 

121 

! 

128 

114 

182 

176 

172 


» Louisville, Ky., not included. 

» Buffalo, N. Y., not included. 

< Duluth, Minn., and Kansas City, Mo., not included. 
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MaichO. 192ft 


Number oj cUies inchtded in summary of weekly re pah, and aqgiegnte popnlation 
of ciHes in each groupf approximated as of July i, 192} and 192S, respeetiedy 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
leporting 
cases 

Numlier 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

AggiegatP iiopiil.ition of 
cities leiiorlmg ca'^e'* 

\KKi'eKate iwpulation of 
dtic'' lejioiting deaths 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Total 

101 

% 

.M,on0,300 

3I,0')7,000 ! 

.M),.%9, VK) 

30,960,700 

New Enriand 

12 

12 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 1 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

10.594,700 

10, 7.32,400 

10. VJ4, 700 

10,7.12, 400 

East North Central 

10 

16 

7,H20, 700 

7,991,400 

7,820,700 

7,991,400 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2,634,500 

2,6^,600 

2,518, 500 

2,f><K),400 

Bouth Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,890,700 

2,981.900 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

East South Central 

7 

6 

1,028,300 

1,048,300 

980,700 

1,000,100 

Wert Bouth Central , 

8 

7 

1,200,700 

l,:iO7,00D 

1,227,800 

1,274, 100 

Mountain 


9 

581,000 

VO, 100 

581,000 

501,100 

Paelflc 

0 

4 

400 

2,040,400 

1, '112, 100 

1,548,900 


87531*— 28 3 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for the weeJc ended February 4t 1928 . — The following report 
for the week ended February 4, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations located at Singapore to the headquarters at Geneva; 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGl K 

Xgtfpt.- Suez. 

Aden Protectorate. -Aden. 

/nrf/o. -Bombay, Rangoon 
region — C’dlomho. 

Dutch East Indies. Makassar. 

IH0LFP\ 

/nrf/fl.—Bassein, Calcutta, Rangoon 
Siam. Bangkok. 


.SMALLPOX 

Cephn. ~ Colombo. 

Bomba> , Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Negnpai .m, Rangoon, Tuticorm, Vizagapatam. 
French India. ’• Pondicherry. 

DiiUli East Banjermasin, Belawa^-Dell 

Pontianuk. 

Straits Seitlevienfs. Singapore. 

China. -Ilong Kong, Shanghai. 

Kwautung.— Dairen 
Manchuiia.— Mukden 


Returiih for the week ended February 4 AAere not received from Balikpaimn, 
Dutch Fast Indies, ('anion, China, (»r Vlndivoslok, rnion of Soeialisl Soviet 
Republics. 

ANGOLA 


Epidemic cerehrospinal meningiiiH in the plateau region— Suspect 
pilague at Benguela . — Under date of January U, 1928, epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis was reported present in the high plateau 
region of Angola, lender the same date two suspect cases of plague 
were reported at Benguela. 

ARABIA 


Aden — Plague — Increased prevalence- -January 31 , 1928, — Informa- 
tion received from Aden, Arabia, under date of Januaiy 31, 1928, 
shows increased prevalence of plague at that port, with 77 cases and 
33 deaths reported to that date. The histoiy of the outbreak indi- 
cates that plague was discovered January 9, and that 27 cases with 
13 deaths were reported from that date to Januaiy 11, 1928. The 
disease was stated at that date to be confined to a section of the town 
inhabited by coal coolies. This population group was removed and 
isolated in quarantine. On January 24, spread of infection outside 
the original focus and contacts was noted and plague was stated to be 
present in epidemic form. 
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BELGIAN CONGO 

Boma — Matttdi — Ydlow fever — December 24, 1927, io January 19, 
1928. — Information from the Government of Belgium, dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1928, shows 1 fatal case of yellow fever at Boma, Belgian 
Congo, in a sailor from the steamship Manpoleo, and 31 cases with 18 
deaths at Matadi, Belgian Congo, from December 24, 1927, to January 
19, 1928. Of the cases at Matadi, 16 with 8 deaths were in Europeans. 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Weekended February 18, 1028 . — 
The Canadian Department of Health reports cases of certain com- 
municable diseases from six Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
February 18, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec^ 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

kaciie- 

N4an 

Total 

Inftuenxa 

18 



4 




Lethargic encephalitis 



i 


Smallnox 




40 

5 

7 

1 

Typhoid fever 



29 







Quebec Province — Communicable diseases— Week ended February 18, 
1928. — The Bureau of Health reports cases of certain communicable 
diseases for the week ended February 18, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 


Cases 


Disease 


I 

Cases 


Ohioken poix.,.. 

Diphtheria 

German measles. 

Influenra 

Measles 


40 

3 

251 


Scarlet fever 

Bmalliwx 

Tuberculosis 

Typhoid fever . 
Whooping cough.. 


128 

11 

44 

81 

14 


Quebec Proviu^^e — Vital statistics — December y —Births and 

deaths in the Province of Quebec for the month of December, 1927, 
were reported as follows: 


Estimated population 2,604,000 

Births 6,071 

Birth rate per i ,000 iiopulation 28. 0 

Deaths 2,724 

Death rate per J ,000 populat ion 12. 6 

Deaths under 1 year tm 

Tnliatit mortality rate 115 

Deaths from— 

Accidents 61 

Cancer 118 

' Cerebrospinal meningitis 6 

Diabetes 19 

Diarrhea 123 

* Diphtheria 6i 


DoiUhsfroin -('onlimied 

Heart disease 889 

influenza 68 

Measles 16 

Pneumonia 245 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever iO 

Smallpox 2 

Syphilis..^ 2 

'rubercuiosis (pulmonar> ) lt>8 

Tuberculasis (other forms) 3.5 

Tyjiboid fever 10 

Whooping cough 37 
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1K3UABOR 

OuayaguU — Plague — InfecUd rain — January, 1928. — Duiiug the 
month of Jannaiy, 1928, four cases of plague with four deaths were 
reported at Guayaquil, Ecuador. During the same period, 23,812 
rats were reported examined at Guayaquil and 23 rats found plague 
infected. 

Smallpox . — During the two weeks ended January 15, 1928, two 
cases of smallpox were reported at Guayaquil. 

EGYPT 

Plague — Province ofAssiovi — Suez — January Sl-Felruary 1, 1928 , — 
Plague has been reported in Egypt as follows: Assiout Province, one 
fatal case, bubonic; Suez, two fatal cases, one bubonic, one septi- 
cemic. 

ESTONIA 

Communicahle dwasefi — December, 1927. — During the month of De- 
cember, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Estonia as follows; 


Disease 1 

(^asos 

Disease ' 

i 

Cases 

Diphtheria... 

50 

Tuberculosis 

lOB 

Measles.............. 

46 

Typhoid fever. 

as 

Scarlet (ever 

403 




Population, ofllcially estimated, 1,U4,0;10. 


MADAGASCAR 

Plague — December 1-15, 1927. — During the period December l*to 
15, 1928, 145 cases of plague with 134 deaths were roportod in the 
Island of Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed according to 
Provinces as follows: Antisirabe, cases and deaths, 34; Itasy, cases 
25, deaths, 24; Moramanga, cases 17, deaths 14; Tananarive, exclu- 
sive of the town of Tananarive, cases 55, deaths 49; Tananarive 
Town, cases 14, deaths 13. The distribution according to type was: 
Bubonic, cases 91 ; pneumonic, 19; septicemic, 35. Mortality accord- 
ing to type was: Bubonic, 80 deaths; pneumonic, 19; septicemic, 35, 

MEXICO 

Epidemic small pax — Typhoid Jever — State of Jalisco, Mexico — Feb- 
ruary, 1928. — According to press reports dated Februaiy 11, 1928,^ 
smaUpox in epidemic foiin was reported present in the Los Altos region 
of the State of Jalisco, Mexico, the principal urban locality affected 
being the town of Atotonilco el Alto. Some prevalence of typhoid 
fever was also reported. The epidemic outbreak was explained as 
being induced by concentration of population in the region affected, 
duo to local disturbances in the Los Altos district. 
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Communicahle diseases — 19S7 . — The following table gives a siun- 
raary of the munber of the principal communicable diseases reported 
in Poland for the year 1927, with the deaths from these diseases 
and the case and death rates per 100,000 population. 


Disease 

('ascH 

Deallih 

Rules pe 

Cases 

T 100,00.) 

Deatiis 

Diptheria 


K88 

32.2 

2.7 

Measles 

4],K88 
379 
13, 029 
19. 129 

901 

139. 0 

3 

Scarlet fever <. 

Trachoma 

3,224 

121.1 

43.7 

10.7 

Typhoid fever 

‘ ' 1 , 477 ' 

83.7 

4.9 

TyphiM fever 

Whooping cough 

2,934 

m 

9.7 

.8 

9,47h 

719 

31. f) 

2 3 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — January, 1928 . — During the month of 
January, 1928, commuuicable diseases were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Inland and disease 


St. Tliomas and St. John; 

Chancroid 

Denirae 

firysipelas 

Gonorrhea 

Malaria 

Syphilis 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis 

Whooping cough 

8 t. Oroix: 

Diphtheria 

Gonorrhea 

S^hilis 

Uncinariasis 


Coses 


1 

4 


I 


Remarks 


1 i Si. John. 

1 

2 1 Henign teit n. 

1 Secondar> . 

2 I 

I I ('hronic pulmonary. 


2 


1 

I 

fl Secondary 
4 Necator Hiiiencanus 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicahle diseasefi — January, 192H . — During the month of 
January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Yiijjoslavia 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths | 

^ Disease 

' Caries 

1 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

17 

4 1 

' Poliomyelftis 

I 

1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

11 

7 , 

Rabfes ' 

1 

1 

Diphtheria _ i 

235 

59 I 

i Scarlet fever 

1 1,.548 

216 

Dysentery...,., _ 

23 

1 1 

1 Tetanus 

10 

2 

L^rosy 

1 

Typhoid fever 

' 202 

33 

MmiiTmi 

2,141 


Tvnhus fever 

1 7 1 

3 


% 1 

1 ” . 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Mardi»,].a28 


990 






CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

FLAG U E—Continaed 
[C indicates cases; D» Deaths: P, prwentj 


March 0,1«38 


592 



Beirat, 8jris» 1 cate, Dec. 1-10. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


593 


I>t«rc!i9,l»2S 



Rio de Janeiro 

British East Africa: Tangaiqriki. 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

SBiALLPOX— CoBtiiraed 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present} 













Foochow 

HmiirKo 


O' 





UO OQUpUpUpO C*UOUQwUUU;-wL^w^POOPCpUPOP 



Calcutta, 












CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 


March », 1B2B 


596 




San Luis Pota<u 


597 


Mfirch 0. 1928 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX-! ontinued 
[C indic&teft cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


598 



599 


Uarcb e. 1S28 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER-^Contmued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continued 
IC Indicates cases; D, deaths; F, present) 


Uareb ». 


600 




Liberia: Monrovia. 
Nig^a 


601 
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IMPORTANCE OP RESPIRATORY DISEASES AS A CAUSE OF 
DISABILITY AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS ^ 

By Dean K. BrundaqEi Assistant Statistician, United States Public Health Service 

A 10-year record of disabling illnesses among employees of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston showed that 54 per cent 
of the absences on account of sickness among the men was caused 
by the respiratory ^ group of diseases. This record is of especial 
interest because it includes all disabilities lasting one working day or 
longer during the decade ending December 31, 1924.® 

From the reports of a group of industrial sick-benefit associa- 
tions, of cases of illness causing disability for eight consecutive 
days or longer among the male members of the associations, it was 
found that respiratory diseases caused 47 per cent of the illnesses. 
In these reports, which covered the period from 1921 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, the number of men included averaged nearly 100,000 annually, 
or a total of approxhnately 570,000 years of life under observation 
during the six-year period.^ 

Thus, whether we consider all cases of disabling si'^kness or only 
those which caused disability for a period longer than one week, we 
find that respiratory diseases constituted approximately one-half of 
the cases. From the standpoint of effect upon the absence rate in 
industry, no other disease group approached in importance the res- 
piratory diseases. Among employees of the Edison Co. diseases of 
the respiratory system caused more absences from work than all 
other diseases put together. 

TIME LOSSES CAUSED BY THE RESPIRATORY DISEASES 

The sickness records of the Edison Co. revealed an annual loss of 
3.23 calendar days of disability ® from respiratory diseases per male 
employee, compared with 6.92 calendar days of disability from all 

* From the Office of Industrial Hygiene and Sanitation in cooptation with the Office of Statistical 
Investigations of the United States Public Health Service. 

* Including influenza and grippe, tuberculosis of the lungs, diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, colds and 
other diseases of the nasal fossae, etc., i. e. title numbers ll, 31, 109, and 07-107 in the International List of 
the Causes of Death, third revision, Paris, 1920. 

* For details of this study, see ‘'A Ten-Year Record of Absences from Work on Acqpunt of Sickness and 
Accidents.’ Pub. Health Rep., VOl. 42, No. 8 (Feb. 25, 1927), pp. 629- 550. (Reprint No. 1142 ) 

* Fw more detailed Infbnnation in regard to the reporting sick-benefit associations, see Sickness Among 
Industrial Em^oyees.'^ Pub. Health Rep., Vol 41, No. 4 (Jan. 22, 1926), pp. 113-131. (Reprint No. 1060.) 

* Number of oaleiidar days intervening from the date disability began to the date of return to work. 

87682«— 28 1 (603) 
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cAime of sklaBuesi per msn ^ Diseases of the mpirotevy 

system, oecordmglj, aceouiiied for 47 per ee^t of the time kwt; and, 
as has been mentioned, for 54 per cent of the number of absences due 
to iUness. 

The records of the reporting sick*bene6t associaticm show a ^nailer 
proportion of time lost from the respiratory diseases. In the associa-* 
tions having a benefit period of 13 weeks, this disease group caused 34 
per cent of total calendar days of disability from all diseases; in the 
associations with a benefit period of 26 weeks the percentage was 35; 
and in those associations in which the maximum period of benefit 
payments is 52 weeks, respiratory diseases caused 32 per cent of the 
total number of days of disability. In the sick-benefit associations, 
however, no record is kept of the time lost after the close of the benefit 
period for those members who are stiH disabled after they have drawn 
maximimi benefits, and hence these time-lost percentages are not as 
accurate as those based on the number of days lost among employees 
of the Edison Co. 


Tab LB 1. — Respiratory diseases causing absence from work for one day or longer 
among employes of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston in the 10 
years ending December Sly 1924 


Itesplratory diseases causing disability (with corre- 
sponding title numbers in parentheses from the 
International List of the Causes of Death, Third 

Number 
of ab- 

Number 
of days 
ofdis- 

Annual 
number 
of ab- 
sences 
per 1,000 
on the 
pay roll 

Calen- 
dar days 
per ab- 

Annual 
number 
of days 
of dis- 
ability 

Bevision, Faris» 1920) 

sences 

abUity ^ 

1 

sence * 

per 

peison 
on the 
pay roll 


KALKS 

(18,172 years ol life under observation) 


Sickness, exclusive of accidents (1-136, 151-15S, 205).. 

Bespiratory diseases (ll. 31, 97-107, 109) 

Diseases of the nasal fossae and their annexa (97). 
Bronchitis — acute and chronic (99) 

19,879 

101364 

7,266 

336 

125,694 

88,792 

24,817 

4^421 

629 

1,039 

564 

400 

18 

6.06 
6. 72 
3.42 
13. 16 

6.917 

3.280 

1.360 

.248 

Diseases of the larynx (98) 

101 

0 

6.24 

.020 

Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils (109) 

1, 261 
919 

0,812 

09 

5.40 

.375 

Influensa and i^DPe (11). 

9,023 
6,699 
4,261 
1,300^ 
840 1 

51 

9l82 

.496 

Tuberculosis of the rwplratory system (31) 

41 

2 

163.39 

.369 

Pneumonia, all forms OOO, 101).. 

107 

6 

39.82 1 

.234 

Pleurisy (102) 

169 

9 

7.09 1 

.072 

Other dlBai^ of the respiratory system (103-107). 

54 

3 

15.58 

.016 


FKMALS3 


<3,749 years of life under observation) 


RinlrnftftR, ATnlnaivA nf fir/«idnnt.R (1-158, 206) 

8^161 
3,686 
2; 572 
90 


2^185 

983 

IIIIURI 

12.892 

1^M^pa^Ary diaottfifii (11, SI, 97-107, 108) ' 

5. 61 

6.519 

2.146 

.525 

^ieeasM of the nasal fomae and their annexa (97). 

688 

26 

3.13 

ia87 

DlRpfuuM nf the iaryuT (98) 

77 

21 

l97 

.682' 

IMsesses of the pharynx 


3,437 

3,635 

1,783 

867 

l%l 

5.37 

,917 

Influansa ay>d grippe (11) ..... ....... 

222 

59 

16.92 

.943 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31) 

Pneumonia, all fbnns (100, lOi) - 

11 

18 

3 

5 

162.09 

48.17 

.426 

.281 

Pleurisy (hi3) 

32 


8 

6.88 


Other diseases of the respiratory system (193-167). 

15 

542 

4 

36.19 

.145 


1 Number of calendar days from the date disability besan to the date of return to w«rk. 
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Tabl» 2. — Reapiratory diseases causing disability for eight consecutive days or 
longer among a group of men employed in several different industries. Average 
annual frequency^ 19B1^19^6y inclusive 

(Number of years of Hfe under observation 570,012) 


Respiratory diseases (with corresponding title numbers in parentheses from the In- 
temati^al List of the Causes of Death, third revision, Paris, 1920) 

! 

ATinuiil 
number 
of cases 
per 1 ,000 
men 

Number 

of CttRPS 

of accidents ^ - 

90.9 
43. 1 
r> 7 
0.4 
20.8 

1 

3.3 

5.4 

51,823 
24, 549 
3,238 
3, 019 
11,809 
m7 
1,884 
3, 102 

Respiratory diseases (11, 31, 97“107, 100) 

Bronchitis — acute and chrotilo (99) - 

Diseases of tho pharynx and tonsils (109) 

Ixifluenea and mppe (11) - i 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31) 

Pneumonia, all forms (100, 101) 

other diseases of the respiratory system (103-107) 



J An understatement of the number of cases causing disability for more than one vicek, because mast of 
tho reporting industrial mutual associations do not pay sick benefits for the vencieal disecsi-s, lor illness 
resulting from the violation of any civil law, for the results of willful or grots negligence, and for certain 
other causes. Some associations do not pay for chronic diseases coulractod pru r to tlic date of joinjig the 
organisation, nor for disabilities caused by or growing out of si>ecillc physical defects. 

RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF THE DIFFERENT RESPIRATORY DISEASES 
CAUSING DISABILITY 

The record of disabilities of one day or lono:er during the 10 years 
from 1915 to 1924, inclusive, showed that tho common cold was by 
far the worst offender in tho family of respiratory diseases as a cause 
of disability among a group of male employees. Diseases of the 
nasal fossae (mostly colds) occurred at nearly six times the rale of 
diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, which was the next most frequent 
respiratory disease group. Influenza and grippe occupied third 
place, and bronchitis fourth. The rates as shown in Table 1 were as 
follows: 

Relative frequency of different respiratory diseases cnimng disahiltty for one day or 
longer — experience of male employees of the Edison EUctric Illuminating Co. of 
Boston^ 19 15-1 924 i inclusive 


Respiratory disea-ses 

Annual 
number of 
absence 1 
.per 1,000 
men 

Per cent 

1 of total 

1 respiiatory 

1 case.s 

All respiratory diseases 

504 

1 100 

1. Colds and other diseases of nasal fossce 

400 

1 71 

2 Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils 

09 

12 

3. Influensa and grippe 

51 

9 

4. Bronchitis 

18 

3 

All other respiratory 

20 

5 




The respiratory picture is rather different when one leaves out of 
account the disabilities lasting one week or less, as is done in tho 
data of the sick-benefit organizations. Th5 common cold, which 
caused 71 per cent of the absences from diseases of the respiratory 
system, disabling 4 out of 10 men for 3.4 days annually and 7 out 
of 10 women for 3.1 days each year, drops out of the picture when 
only the eight-day and longer illnesses arc considered. Diseases of the 
pharynx and tonsils, however, again occupied second place. The 
incidence rate of bronchitis was third from the highest, and of 
nneumonia (all forms) fourth, in this r.rray. The :\,t : . shown in 
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Table 2 were as given below. The Itu^e number of re^iratory eases 
which cause disability for less than eight days is indicated from a 
comparison of the rates drown in the table above with those given in 
the following table: 

ReUUive frequency of different respiratory diseaseg causing disability for eight con- 
secutive days or longer — Experience of male members of sick-benefit associatiom 
which reported their cases to the United Stales Public Health Service^ 1921— 19^6 ^ 
inclusive 


Respiratory diseases 


All respiratory diseases 

1. Influenxa and grippe 

2. Dfaeases of the pharynx and tonsils. 

2. Bronchitis 

4. Pneumonia (all forms) 

All other respiratory diseases 



jomssi UUrZIHLY SSSXSLrSSCI IHISSSITS) OF SFBBXFIXD 

SSSPIBASOBt SXSSAjSBS OjOfSnrG BXSiBILm FOR ORB BAT OB LOROS 
amOk A2007 BaOOO BUPLOIXSS OF 2!HS SDIBOH BUBOTBIG ILLUBXSATXBa 
coaPAur OF Bosros • 




o« Jian« ,Feb* ttiy.Jiui* 



JtuLe Soya Beo* Jasielth* iter* Jha» 

Ibmth in Htbdh BlMlMlltgr Botgan 



ABoat t)v»nty p«ir Q«At of the total muolber of poraoso 
ia thla rtoord wore woaen* 


PlO. i 


8 
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SBASONAL NATURE OF RESPIRATORY DISEASES 

The tendency for respiratory disease incidence to vary in accordance 
with the season of the year is measured in Tables 3 and 4, and the 
rates are plotted in Figures 1 and 2. The records for disabilities of one 


iYXBJua UQHmx matfmor (issi-isss, isobisiva) or shui- 

nXD aBSPIRt.!IDBT SISSISBS CADSUO SISISILITT FOB BKXt 

ocmsasuitTS mis ob umcaa nr a osodt of iBotn loo.ooo 

ViOB B&Bmss IH BimaBHI nmiTS TOTM • 


3Ul»AMg6 Sept^Oot* Hoy«D 0 o» Jan* IM* Ufeur* i|?r* 


AU BeBpi-l 
ratorj / 


'Xnfluensa ^ 
and Grippe 


^ SlBeaaeB of Pharynx and ^ 
nails ^ 


JUl* Aug* SepttOotfFOT* Peo* Jan^Feh* Mar* Aflr* May Jim* 
Month in Vhieh PlsahiXity Began 


* About ten per cent of the total number of peftons inoXuded in the 
reoord were women* 


day or longer and of eight days or longer both showed the minimum 
respiratory incidence rate in the month of July and the maximum 
rate in February. 

An interesting difference was revealed in the curve for all respiratory 
diseases in the two sets of data. Respiratory disabilities lasting 
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longer than one week occurred oftener in March than in January, 
and more frequently in April than in December. In contrast, the 
record for disabilities of one day or longer indicated practically the 
same respiratory rate in March as in January, and a lower rate in 
April than in December. Attacks of respiratory sickness haring their 
onset in the late winter and early spring evidently tend to be more 
prolonged than those which begin in the early part of winter. From 
this it appears that industrial workers possess less resistanpe to respi- 
ratory infections toward the end of winter than at its beginning. 

Table 3. — Average monthly frequency {1923~1926y inclusive) of specified respira- 
lory diseases causing disahiliiy for one day or longer among employees (approzl^ 
mately 3^000) of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston ^ 

Annual number of absences per 1,000 persons 


Month in which 
disability began 

1 

Sickness 
and non- 
indus- 
trial 

accidents 

Nonre- 

spiratory 

diseases 

Respiratory diseases 

Total 

Colds 
and othet 
diseases 
of the 
nasal { 
fosstb 

Discuses 
of the 
pharynx 
and 
tonsils 

Influenza 

and 

grippe 

Bron- 

chitis 

Other re- 
spiratory 
diseases > 

July 

842 

690 

146 

80 

34 

11 

4 

17 

August 

085 

702 

283 

165 

04 

27 

13 . 

14 

September 

1.089 

668 

521 

.328 

ti5 

95 

12 

21 

October 

1, 162 

’ 555 

507 

371 

69 

116 

20 

31 

November 

1,423 

619 

$04 

520 

95 

153 

18 

18 

Dceomber 

1, 67.') 

649 

020 

570 

301 

194 

29 

32 

January 

2,077 

713 

1,364 

947 

143 

108 

27 

49 

February 

2,128 

095 

1,4.33 

990 

129 

227 

42 i 

45 

Mardh 

2,059 

701 

1,358 

785 

136 

367 

28 1 

42 

April 

1,432 

641 

791 

470 

9S 

176 

21 

») 

May 

1,093 

628 

465 

273 

77 

67 

2(> 

22 

June 

937 

712 

225 

i 122 


25 

10 1 

17 

1 


1 About 20 per cent of the total number of persons Included in this table were women 
» Disease numbers 31, 98, 100-107 in the International List of the Causes of Death, third revision, Paris, 
1920. 

Table 4. — Average monthly frequency {1921-1926^ inclusive) of specified respira- 
tory diseases causing disability for eight consecutive days or longer in a group of 
about lOOyOOO wage earners in different industries * 


Annual numlKjr of cases per 1,000 persons 


Month in which 
disability began 

Sickness 
and non- 
fndos- 
trial 

accidents 

Nonre- 
sjptratory 
diseases > 

Respiratory discasi*s 

Total 

Influenza 

and 

grippe 

Diseases 

of the 
pharynx 
and 
tonsils 

Bron- 

chitis, 

acute 

and 

chronic 

Pneu- 
monia, 
all forms 

Other re- 
spiratory 
(lisoasee < 

July 

76.8 

58.4 

18.4 

3.7 

5.2 

3.0 

1.0 

6.5 

August 

83.7 

62.3 

21,4 

fkO 

5 1 

3J) 

L-0 


Bej^mber 

83.1 


24.5 

6.8 

4.8 

4.5 

1.6 

6.8 

October 

86.5 

6.T9 

32.6 

12.0 

C.2 

5.0 

2.2 

6.0 

November 

04 6 

£4.8 

39.7 

1,5.4 

7.4 

6.3 

3.1 i 

7.8 

December 

103. 0 

66.4 

49 C 1 

21.6 

S.1 

7.8 

4.0 ! 

8.2 

January.,., 

Hl.C 

08.0 1 

72.7 1 

36.3 j 

10.7 

9.3 

5.0 

11.4 

Pebruary...,, 

168.1 

' 67.4 

100.7 

61.5 1 

11.0 

lao 

6.8 

11.8 

March 

150.9 

62.9 

88.0 { 

66.7 I 

0.0 

8.6 

6.6 

0.1 

AlMiL.L.. 

117. 0 

64.8 

62.7 

26.6 i 

8,7 

6.7 

4.0 

7.8 



92.1 

61.2 

30.9 

ms 

7.3 

3.9 1 

2.6 

6^4 

Jm» 

1 80.6 

69.6 I 

21.0 

4.5 

6.3 

8.6! 

1,7 

6.0 


i About 10 tier font of the total number of persons included In this table were women. 

*NQiiiudu5t)rlal iiocideDte included. 

* Diabase uumliers 31. 97, 98, 102-107 in the International List of the Causes of Oeath, third revlslooi 
Paris, 1920. 
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The tremendous upswing from September to February, and the 
even more abrupt decline from February to May, in the frequency 
of diseases of the respiratory system causing absence from work for 
one day or longer, results largely from the seasonal characteristic of 
the common cold. There were twelve times as many disabilities 
from colds and other diseases of the nasal fossae in midwinter as in 
midsummer. (See Table 3.) 

The seasonal extremes in sickness incidence were not so wide when 
the more serious respiratory cases only were considered, i. e., those 
which kept employees away from work for more than one week. 
The curve for such cases, however, was decidedly steep, largely on 
account of the marked seasonal tendency in the incidence of the eight- 
day or longer cases of influenza and grippe. Diseases of the pharynx 
and tonsils, and bronchitis exhibited no such abrupt rise and decline 
according to season as was shown for influenza and grippe, and, to a 
lesser extent, for the pneumonias. (See Table 4 and fig. 2.) 

VARIATION IN THE FREQUENCY OF RESPIRATORY DISEASES IN DIFFERENT 

COMPANIES 

The frequency of disability lasting eight days or longer on accoimt 
of diseases of the respiratory system varied greatly among the 26 
industrial sick-benefit associations which reported their claims to the 
United States Public Health Service throughout the three years 
ending December 31, 1926, In the establishment showing the lowest 
respiratory rate for these three years, the incidence was only 17 
cases a year per 1,000 men; in the establishment having the highest 
respiratory rate there were 85 cases a year per 1,000 men. There 
were thus just five times as many cases of respiratory disease causing 
disability for a period longer than one week per 1,000 men on the pay 
roll in the establishment having the most respiratory sickness as in the 
plant showing the lowest respiratory frequency rate. 

Table 5. — Frequency of respiratory diseases causing disability for eight consecu- 
tive days or longer among males during the three years ending December St, 1926 ^ 
by establishments which reported to the united States Public Health Service through- 
out this period 


Establishments 
arrayed according 
to the size or 
the respiratory 
inddenco rate 

Years of 
life under 
observa- 
tion, 

1924-1926, 

inclusive 

Number 
of respir- 
atory 
cases 

Annual 
number 
of respir- 
atory 
cases 
per 1,000 
men 

Establishments 
arrayed according 
to the size of 
the respiratory 
incidence rate 

Years of 
life under 
observa- 
tion, 

1924-1920, 

inclusive 

Number 
of respir- 
atory 
cases 

Annual 
number 
of respir- 
atory 
cases 
per 1,000 
men 

Total-- 

817,334 

13,016 

42.9 

No. 13 

3,583 

162 

45.2 



No 14 

5,614 

240 

43.5 

No. 1 

16 106 

1 284 

86.0 

No. 16 

6;i22 

219 

42.8 

No. 2 

13 ) 038 

i’olo ' 

77.5 

No. 10 

7,829 

326 

41.6 

No. 3 

2, 166 

163 i 

71.0 

No. 17 

4,257 

145 

84.1 

No. 4 

1, 610 

107 

66. 5 

No. 18 

32,000 

. 1,034 

32.3 

No. 6 

13, 766 

886 

04.4 

No. 19 

9,207 

201 

31.6 

No. 6 

o|05l 

438 

63.0 

No. 20 

10,200 

318 

31.2 

No. 7-.,.::: 

6, 684 

409 

62. 1 

No. 21 

45,442 

1,372 

30.2 

No. 8 

14, 398 

838 

58,2 

No. 22 

3,506 

105 

20.0 

No. 9 

4,048 

233 

57.0 

No. 23 

10, 397 

293 

28.2 

No. 10 

42 , 139 

9 310 

54.8 

1 No. 24 

20,802 

462 

22.2 

No. n 

1 409 

67 

47.6 

: No. 25 

34,259 

744 

21.7 

No. 12 

a; 371 

W 

169 

47.2 

1 No. 26 - 

050 

11 

16.9 



'Mde differences m death rates as well as in rates <t£ stdoieaB firom 
tile ies{Mratoiy diseases As a whole and friMn specific ^seases of tite 
resiMratoiy system are foand in different States, cities, and comwani*- 
ties. To cite only one example, the death rate from ^leomonia (aii 
forms) in Akron, Ohio, during the 11 years ending December 31, 1^0, 
was 138 per 100,000 population; in Youngstown, wfaidb is only 53 
miles from Akron, the pneumonia death rate was 268 per 100,0(X}; 
and in East Youngstown the rate was 484 per 100,000 population 
during these 1 1 years 

It is evident that the causes of wide differences in the incidence of 
respiratory diseases and in the severity of such illnesses as measured 
by the death rate should be investigated and thoroughly understood 
before any considerable measure of success is to be expected m the pre- 
vention or control of these diseases among large groups of the indus- 
trial population. In view of the frequency of disability and the 
amount of time lost from woric on account of the respiratory diseases, 
even a small degree of success in their prevention would contribute 
enormou‘ly to the sum total of physical and mental energy, to the 
number of days that the industrial population is physically able to 
work, and, accordingly, to an enhanced national prosperity. It 
appears that there is not only a field, but an urgent need, for study 
of the factors which cause such wide variations in the frequency of 
respiratory diseases among different groups of industrial workers. 
One such study is being made of a specific respiratory disease. The 
United States Public Health Service is attempting to measure and 
evaluate the more important factors affecting the incidcaoe and 
severity of lobar paeumonia. Reem'ds are beii^ kept of the pneu- 
monia oases and the conditions imder which they occur in certain 
groups of industrial employees known to have a high rate, and in 
other groups expmending avenge or less than average pneuiraoma 
frequency. Analysis of the records, it is believed, will cast light 
upon the iafiueiioe of some of the more important causes of high 
sickness and death rates from the disease, and contribute something 
to that knowledge which, obviously, is prerequisite to real centred 
and prevention of the respiratoiy diseases. 
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SAT>ff.BA 81JBVEY OF THE PORT OP SAN JUAN, PORTO 
RICO— A PRELIMINARY REPORT 

By O. H. Cox, Surgwnt United States Public Health Service^ Chief Quarantine 
Ofieer for 'Porto Rito; Abtttro L. Carrion, M. D., Chief Bureau of Plague 
PreeerdioHf fSkepoHmemt of Hedllh of Porto Rico; and Carroll Fox, Surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service 

A rat-flea survey was in progress in the port of San Juan, Porto 
Kico, during the fiscal year 1927, as a part of a general program of 
the United States Public Health Service to make rat-flea surveys in 
the principal seaports of the United States as an aid in estimating 
their plague infectibility. The survey is still under way and will be 
continued until sufficient data are secured to substantiate definite 
conclusions. This paper briefly records the results of the first year's 
work. Although the total numbers are not very large, the trend 
appears to be sufficiently definite to warrant publication at this time, 
and will be followed in time by a full report of the completed survey. 

The survey in San Juan is a cooperative effort between the United 
States Public Health Service Office of Maritime Quarantine for the 
Island of Porto Kico and the Bureau of Plague Prevention of the 
Insular Health Department. 


METHODS 

Specific procedures prescribed for flea surveys in seaports and as 
used at the New York quarantine station have been closely followed. 
These are, in general, the methods adopted by Fox and Sullivan of 
the Public Health Service in their rat-flea surveys in several American 
seaports (see Public Health Reports, September 11, 1925), and are 
based upon the experience of Public Health Service officers in 
plague-eradicative campaigns at San Francisco, New Orleans, and 
other cities. 

Rats, trapped alive in cage traps, were brought to the laboratory 
without removing them from the traps and without covering the 
traps. At the laboratory the rats were killed by a blow on the head 
and each was then suspended over night, separately, in deep glass 
jars containing some water. In the morning the rats' fur was 
thoroughly ruffled, or combed within the jar, to dislodge any remain- 
ing fleas, and ril the fleas from each rat were then collected from the 
surface of the water and kept in separate groups. Each group of 
fleas was cleated in potassium hydroxide, passed through water and 
alcohol to xyJol, and finally mounted in balsam on a slide, scattered 
under a cover glass. Each slide was definitely marked to identify 
it with its rat host and the location where caught, and the fleas were 
then identified under the microscope. Sample specimens and 
doubtful fleas wore sent to Surg. Carroll Fox at the New York quanta- 
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tine station for confirmatory determination. Careful record was 
kept of the locations where the rats were caught, the numbers of 
traps set, the species and sex of the rats caught, and the fleas recovered 
from each rat. Records were also maintained of the variations 
obtaining in temperature and humidity during the period of the 
survey. 

The city was divided into four zones. Zone I included all docks; 
Zone II, the water front, including all structures adjacent to the 
docks; Zone III, the commercial district not on the water front; 
and Zone IV all other portions of the city. The area of San Juan 
is extensive in comparison with the population and includes some 
rather sparsely settled areas, particularly in Zone IV. 

It should be stated that the insular government has for several 
years been trapping rats (in snap traps) for the purpose of lowering 
the rat population of the city. This has probably tended to decrease 
tho number of live rats caught and to modify their apparent distribu- 
tion. 

While the results reported cover the fiscal year 1927, beginning 
July 1 , 1926, the actual trapping of live rats began July 12, 1926. 
The numbers for tho first month, therefore, are small. 

RESULTS 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, there were trapped 360 
live rats, from 193 of which were secured 2,575 fleas. Of these fleas, 
2,639 were Xenopsylla cJieopis, 35 wore Echidnophaga gaJlinacea, and 
1 was Ctenocephalus canis. On the basis of these figures we have a 
total flea index of 7.15 (fleas per rat) and an X. cheopia index of 7.05. 

For plague-preventive purposes it is almost as important to know 
where the fleas are as to know how many and what kinds there are. 
In Table 1 the total flea index of the different zones is given. Since 
96 per cent of the fleas are X. cheopis, this table very nearly represents 
the X. cheopis index. 

Table 1. — Flea index in the various zones 



Zone I 

Zone n 

Zone III 

Zone IV 

Percentage of rats with fleas 

86.7 

36.3 

70 0 

25.2 

Nnmber of fleas per (average) 

14.4 

2.8 

0.2 

L8 



It will be at once noted that in Zone I, which includes the docks, 
the index is much higher than in any other zone, both in percentage 
of rats with fleas and in numbers of fleas per rat. In this zone was 
secui'ed the rat with the largest number (124) of fleas, a female 
Norway, captured at the insular dock. The next highest figures are 
in Zone III, the commercial district. 
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The flee index for the different months of the year is set forth in 
Table 2. 

Table 2. — Flea indicee for the varioue months 



July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

iMjiyj 

June 

Percentage of rats with 
fleas 

100 

60 

65 

72 

93 

51 

62 

52 

30 

40 

48 

.55 

Number of floes per rat 
(average) 

7 


8.1 

6.3 

9 

6.2 

7.8 

5 

4.3 

.5.3 

j 


11 


For the year: 

Percentage of rats with fleas M. o 

Fleas per rat (average),^ 7. 2 


On Chart 1 is plotted the number of fleas per rat and the tempera- 
ture and humidity curves. 

FUm 



CnART 1. — Graphs sho^ Ing the nverngo number of fleas found per rat, the temperature, and the humidity 
in the port of San Juan, Porto Rico, July, 192fl-June, 1927 


As will be seen, there is no p^reat variation except in May and eTuno. 
In apportioning the relatively few rats among the different mimths 
the numbers become too small to have much meaning. However, 
the concurrence of a sharp lise in fleas per rat with a similar sUai’p 
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rise in humidity and a rise in temperature is probably significant. 
It agrees with similar observations in many other parts of the world. 
A study of the temperature and humidity curves reveals, however, 
that climatic conditions are favorable for the breeding of X. eheopis 
throughout the entire year. 

The flea indices for the different species of rat are given in Table 3. • 


Table 3. — Flea indices for different species of rats 



Rattus ! 
norweg* ! 
icus » 

Rattus 

rattus 

Rattus 

alex* 

andriDus 

Totals 

Number of rats 

287 

41 

32 

300 

2,676 

53. 61 
7. 16 

Number of fleas 

^094 

48 

352 

129 

66 

4 

Tercenlage of rats with fleas 

83 

8.G 

Fleas per rat (average) 

7.3 




* This rat, the oommon rat of bcaports In the Western Hemisphere, has been given many names, such as 
the * * brown rat," the ‘ ' Norway rat,” ‘ ' Mus decumanus** * ‘ Epimys decumanus/* etc. 


It is to be remarked that the total flea index found for the blacl^ rat 
{Rattm rattufs) isJiigher than that for the Norway rat. This is not in 
agreement with observations made in other tropical countries where 
the total flea index for the Norway rat is usually twice that for the 
black rat. The Rattus alexandrinus is generally regarded as a variety 
of the Rattus ratt'iis and harbors, as a rule, about the same number of 
fleas. The total number of rats is rather small, which may possibly 
account for' those results. 

DISTHIBUTION OF HATS 

From Zone I were secured 39 per cent of all the rats. This was due 
largely to more intensive trapping in this area. Zones IV, II, and 
III followed, respectively, with 34 per cent, 21 per cent, and 6 per 
cent. 

Records of the numbers of traps sot are available only between the 
dates July 12, 1920, and February 8, 1927. From these records has 
been compiled Table 4. 

Tacle 4. — Number of rats per 1,000 traps in the various zones 


j 

Zone I 

Zone 11 ^ 

Zone III 1 

Zone IV 

Total number of (orans set _ 

0,546 

75 

7.0 

1, 118 

30 

26.8 

2,286 

13 

5.7 

5»606 

54 

9.6 

Number of rats caught 

Number of rats per 1,000 traps set 



Zone II is apparently by far the moat heavily rat infested, which is 
surprising in view of the low flea index in this zone. 

The Norway rat was found to be markedly predominant. This 
was to be expected, for two reasons: First, this is the predominant rat 
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in seaports in the Western Hemisphere; and, second, it is much more 
easily caught in cage traps than is the black rat or the aloxandrian 
rat, which is notoriously shy of this type of trap. In Chart 2 is 
shown graphically the apparent concentration of the different varieties 
in the various zones. 



Chabt 2.— Graphic representation ot relative numbers of rats of different species captured In tha 
dlflerant sones In the port of San Juan, Porto Rioo, July, 1026-’Jane, 1927 
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CONCLUSIONS 

(1) A rat-flea survey of San Juan, P. R., carried on during 
the fiscal year 1927, resulted in the capture of 360 live rats, from 
which were secured 2,575 fleas, 95 per cent of which were XenopsyUa 
cheopis, 

(2) On those figures a total rat-flea index of 7.15 is indicated, and 
an X, cheopis index of 7.05. 

(3) The total flea index on the docks is much higher than else- 
where in the city, the commercial district being next, then the water 
front, and last all other portions of the city. The respective figures 
are 14.4, 6.2, 2.8, and 1.8. 

(4) Temperature and humidity conditions are favorable for flea 
breeding throughout the year. There was a marked rise of the 
index in May and Juno, coincident with a similar rise in humidity 
and a rise of temperature. 

(5) Battus norvegicus is the predominant rat. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Phosphorus poisoning held not compensalle under workmen's coni’- 
pensaiion net, — (Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals; Turner v. 
Virginia Fireworks Co, et al,, 141 S. E. 142; decided January 19, 
1928.) An employee of a fireworks company sought compensation 
for phosphorus poisoning contracted in the course of her employment. 
The State industrial commission found that it was her duty to handle 
white phosphorus, and that, in rubbing an aching tooth with her 
fingers, she conveyed the poison to her mouth. The workmen’s 
compensation statute provided: 

Injury’^ and '^personal injury shaU mean only injury by accident arising 
out of and in the course of the employment and shall not include a disease in 
any form, except where it results naturally and unavoidably from the accident. 

Compensation was denied by the commission on the ground that 
the claimant had not sustained an accident within the meaning of 
the compensation law. On appeal the supreme court of appeals 
upheld the action of the commission, stating as follows in the opinion: 

* * * Whether or not the rubbing of the aching tooth with her fingers 

and getting poison in her mouth was an accident, within the meaning of the 
workmen's compensation act, we deem it unnecessary to decide. If it be ad-* 
mitted that it was an accident, it does not follow that the phosphorus poison 
from which she suffered was the natural and unavoidable result of the accident. 
The diseased tooth was exposed to phosphorus fumes before she rubbed it, and 
it is equally probable that the poison resulted from the phosphorus fumes to 
which it was exposed rather than the rubbing of the tooth * ♦ 

If clainiant’s injuries were the natural and unavoidable result of an accident, 
she should be allowed compensation, but if they resulted from an occupational 
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dimae>, wHbout an aeddenti iiim eaa be no roeovery. Since the dieeace ziiay 
have resulted fn»& dtber of the two causes, for one of which the employer is 
MMe and lor the other of which he is not liable, the burden was on the daimant 
to show that the in^ries resulted from the former. 

e * s ♦ ♦ . ♦ e 

There being no proof that the injury to the claimant resulted naturally and 
unavoidably from the rubbing of the phosphorus upon her tooth, the judgment 
of the comtitission will be affirmed. 

Comictians Jor taking dams from proscribed area upheld. — (Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court; Commonwealth r. St. John, and 
six other cases, 159 N. E. 599; decided Januaiy 5, 1928.) Several 
persons were found guilty of talcing clams illegally from certain tidal 
waters and flat^ which had been examined by the State department 
of public health, acting under a State law, and determined to be con- 
taminated, and also were found guilty of possessing clams so taken. 
One of the defendants was also convicted of transporting clams so 
taken. On appeal, the supreme court overruled the exceptions of 
the defendants and sustained the convictions. 

Attempt of venereaUy-infected husband to force wife to hare sexual 
intercourse held extreme cruelty. — (New Jersey Court of Chancery; 
Lazarwitz i\ Lazarwitz, 139 A. 881; decided January 13, 1928.) 
In a divorce proceeding it was held that the attempt of a husband, 
who, to his own knowledge, was suffering from syphilis, the Was- 
sermann test resulting in a four plus report, to force liis wife to have 
sexual intercourse with him against her will constituted extreme 
cruelty under the teims of an act authorizing divorce from the 
bonds of matrimony for extreme cruelty. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Sewerage Systems, with Special Reference to Run-Off of Surface Waters. 

M. H. Limb. The Purveyor ^ vol. 72, No. 1872, December 9, 1927, pp. 567-670. 
(Abstract by H, W. Streeter.) 

A concise of present-day practice in the design of sewerage systems, 

as based on British experience. A general description is given of the types of 
sewerage systems, materials of construction, and methods of determining the 
flow of domestic sewage, trades wastes, and storm water. The remainder of 
the paper is devoted to describing, with illustrative examples, methods of deter- 
mining maximum storm-water flows and times of concentration at specified 
points. The description is illustrated by charts and sketches showing typical 
layouts; a particularly useful diagram being one (fife.* 4) showing the relation 
between rainfall intensity and time of concentration. The various formulte 
for this relation are discussed and practical methods, both analytical and graphi- 
cal, for applying these formulec to tiie design of storm- water sewers are described. 
The author notes that so many variable factors are involved in ehch problem 
that it is impossible to reduce the subject to the mathematical precision possible 
with other engineering subjects. 
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, Pigaation of Sewmgo Soreeningf. H. Heukelekian. PMic Wwhti vdl, 59i 
No. 12, December, 1927, pp. 465-467. (Abstract by A. S. Bedell.) 

The digestion of screenings from a fine screen, seeded with ripe sludge, was 
tried out with and without fresh solids. Fresh solids” is material collected 
by sinking pails in fiow chamber of an Imhoff tank, thus securing settled solids 
of the screened sewage. Lime was added to a duplicate series to adjust and 
maintain the reaction to a pH value of 7.4. To a 2: 1 mixture of fresh solids and 
ripe sludge 11,2 per cent screenings were added on the basis of volatile matter. 
The mixture of screenings and ripe sludge had a ratio of 1:1 on the basis of vol- 
atile matter. Frequent gas measurements and occasional gas analyses were 
made. Solids and ash were determined in the beginning and at the end. 

The results indicate that the digestion of screenings, either separately or in 
conjunction with fresh solids, is feasible. The rate of digestion of screenings 
was as rapid as that of the screened fresh solids. The volume of gas produced 
from screenings was as high as that from fresh solids. About equal amounts 
of lime were necessary for the digestion of screenings and of fresh solids. In 
general, the effects of liming were practically negligible. 

Paper Wastes: Investigation of the Recirculation and Treatment of Waste 
Waters from the Process of Paper Making. I. R. Hiker. Public Health News, 
New Jersey State Department of Health, vol. 12, No. 10-11, Reptember- 
October, 1927, pp. 290-303. (Abstract by G. H. Hazlchurst.) 

Pollution of streams in New Jersey by paper-mill wastes has been a serious 
problem for the past decade. No typo treatment in the Stave has been entirely 
successful. Mill owners objected to the recirculation and reuse of water (closed 
system), because water soured and slime was produced, hindering the process 
of paper making. 

The mill investigated and reported on had four paper-making machines. All 
waste white water was being reused. Two recirculating systems were operated. 
One used chemical precipitation of wastes, and this water was used for felt show- 
ers with make-up waste rates of 3 to 1. The other system returned waste white 
water direct from pits to breakers or beaters. Chemical precipitation plant 
handles all water over and above that used by breakers or beaters. '^Boothall,” 
a balanced coagulant, is used. Reclaimed stock from precipitation plant makes 
up 20 per cent of the material used by No. 1 machine; that is, 16 tons of finished 
material is procured from 12 tons of old newspaper stock (raw material). 

After the investigation was made it was reported that all waste white water 
was being used and that for long i)eriods it was unnecessary to pollute the creek 
with this \va8tc. 

The Development of Tanks for the Bacterial Treatment of Sewage. A. 0. 
Hewitt. The Commonwealth Engineer^ vol. 15, No. 4, November 1, 1927, pp, 
167-168. (Abstract by E. C. Sullivan.) 

ThU article outlines the development of the Cameron tank in 1896, the Travis 
tank in 1903, and the Imhoff tank in 1907. The particular advantages or claims 
made for these various types of tanks are given, as well as the principles involved 
in their designs. 

The development of the activated sludge process is also traced. Mention is 
made of research conducted during the past four years to obtain information 
about various points as follows: (o) Deciding what preliminary treatment, if 
any, should be given to the sewage before aeration; (6) endeavoring to reduce 
operation costs by perfecting the method of aeration; (c) ascertaining the best 
method of treating the large amount of sludge which results from activation. 

Details of studies on these particular points are given, including the addition 
of an activated sludge plant to the existing Imhoff tank plant at Essen, Germany, 
and the digestion of excess sludge in the Imhoff tanks; the use of mechanical 
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agitators at Sheffield, England, to obtain oxygen from the air; and of the mcas« 
ures taken for the conditioning of sludge at Chicago, 111., Milwaukee, Wia., and 
Houston, Tex. 

Atmaal , Eeport, Department of Health, Government of Palestine, 1926. 92 

pages. (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

Typhoid fever . — Epidemics occurred in Emek Jezriel, Tel Aviv, and Joriisalem, 
with 206, 223, and 280 cases, respectively. The total incidence for the country 
was 1,402, as compared with 705 in 1925. 

Tliere was no evidence to incriminate water as the defiiiite cause, nor could the 
outbreaks be attributed to milk or other foods, though in some towns the sale 
of vegetables fertilized with sewage constituted a constant possible means of 
spreading infection. Infection from, carriers and by contact from cases was 
regarded as an important factor assisted by late notification, delayed hospitaliza- 
tion of cases, and overcrowding in insanitar> quarters of towns and in new 
settlements. 

Malaria control . — The decrease in malaria incidence in the country lias con- 
tinued. At the end of the year, 21,000 of the 60,000 possible breedings, places 
on record in towns had been permanently mosquito-proofed, while over 12,000 
(or a total of 23,000) such places in the villages had been dealt with. Seven 
thousand and thirty nine pumps had been fitted to cisterns. Oil and Paris 
green were used in control measures. 

The 12 demonstration areas controlled by tiie malaria research unit were the 
same as in 1925, the methods of control consisting of hand collection or smok- 
ing” out of mosquitoes in January and February, before the breeding season 
started; examination of potential larval breeding places at the end of March 
after the heavy rains; and institution of antilarval measures (Paris green or oil) 
and minor drainage and clearance work. In some regions mosquito flights of 
6 kilometers, with A. elulm as the mosquito, are mentioned. 

Usually there is a rise of benign tertian malaria in June and July and then a 
decline, and a marked rise of malignant tertian malaria in OctoOi^r and Novem- 
ber. In 1920 the amount of benign tertian malaria was less than usual in June 
and July, but instead of decreasing Bul)sequently it increased steadily until it 
reached its maximum in November. The difference in malaria incidence between 
1925 and 1926 is ascribed to abnormally heavy breeding in uncontrolled areaa 
during 1926 and to an influx of mosquitoes from these areas into the controlled 
areas. 

Water supplies . — Due to deficient supply of pure water in Jerusalem, contami- 
nated surface .supplies were resorted to after chlorination. The supply of water 
varied from 50,000 to 230,000 gallons per day. A large numl>er of villages 
improved their water su]>plies. 

tSanitary engineer's section . — Tlie activities of this section included supervision 
of plans of sanitary arrangements of Government buildings; new public establish- 
ments; drainage, sewage disposal, water supply, and malaria-con troL works; and 
house sanitation and plumbing. This section acts in an advisory capacity to 
all municipal authorities; maintains supervision over sanitary services, submitting 
recommendations regarding financial provisions for these services; specifies the 
technical requirements in matters affecting water supply, house drainage, sew'er- 
age and town planning; and controls conditions for liceiisiug food and drink 
establishments. 

Sewage disposal . — Tests made on raw sewage from Jerusalem subjected to a 
few hours, sedimentation indicated that the addition of not less than 30 p. p. m. 
of chlorine in the form of bleaching powder would deodorize the sewage, which 
had the following composition in p. p. m.; Free ammonia, 650; albuminoid am- 
87682"— 28 2 
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monia, 140; total organic nitrogen, 210; oxygen absorbed (3 hours ail 37^ C.)i 
1,010; chlorine, 2,120; suspended matter, 4,850. 

Ventilation Experiments in the Koffat Tunnel. G. E. McElroy and 0. A. 
Betts. Engineering Newa^Recordf vol. 99, No. 24, December 15, 1927, pp. 956- 
059. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

The Moffat tunnel pierces the Continental Divide in Colorado. Prior to the 
completion of this tunnel it was found necessary to prepare spooifications for 
the fans and ventilating equipment necessary so that the tunnel might bo used 
by .steam locomotives. The tunnel is single track, approximately 32,250 feet 
ip length, and has an average cross section of 400 square feet. One*half of the 
tunnel will be provided with heavy timber or steel lining while the nfemaining 
half is of rock construction. 

In order to determine the requirements for mechanical ventilation it was 
necessary to estimate the volume of flow and the necessary pressure in order to 
circulate this quantity of air through the tunnel. The primary purpose of the 
ventilation is to dilute and remove the noxious gases produced by coal in the 
locomotives, and the second purpose is to reduce the high temperatures which 
would ordinarily be found in the locomoiive engine cab. It was estimated that 
the maximum quality of air required for dilution to 5 parts of carbon monoxide 
per 10,000 of air would be approximately 360,000 cubic feet per minute. 

To determine the pressure required to force the air through the tunnel way, 
tests were conducted to determine the friction factor, ami this was found to 
average 0.0000000005. The resistance of the clear tunnel was calculated to be 
5.03 inches of water and, likewise, the resistance of the fan connection was found 
to be 0.02 inch of water, and for a train moving at a speed of 10 miles per hour 
against the flow, the resistance was found to be 1.31 inches of water, yielding a 
total of 6.36 inches of pressure required. 

Due to the difference in elevation between the two ends of the tunnel the 
barometric pressures are not the saipe, and it was determined that there would 
be a strong draft of air from west to east during the winter season and a variable 
and reversing draft during the remainder of the year. Natural draft pressures 
play an important part in this problem and increase the maximum demand on 
the ventilation equipment, since during the winter season the fan must act 
against strong adverse, natural draft. Experimental determinations of friction 
factors in tho uncompleted tunnel were made in order to estimate the tunnel 
resistance. Interferences were frequent, because tunneling operations were still 
in progress. For this reason but 20 per cent of the observattons escaped inter- 
ference. 

The determination of friction factors involves the simultaneous measurement 
of air flow and the difference in static pressure between the two ends of the 
section under test. The air velocity measurements were made with calibrated 
anemometers. Static, pressure observations vreve made by means of the Bureau 
of Mines static tube with a Wahlen gauge. Good agreement of average results 
was secured and the average value of tho factor was found to be 0.000000007 
for velocities ranging from 57 to 80 feet a minute in the rock section of the 
tunnel. In the timbered section the average friction factor was found to be 
O,.OOOOO0Q053. In a second timbered section of > the Pioneer tunnel (a separate 
portion of tho Moffat tunnel) tests of air velocities of from 250 to 700 feet a 
minute gave a friction factor of 0.0000000052, -and at 171 feet a minute the 
factor was found to be 0.0000000073. 

The authors point out that more data are needed on the interrelated effects iff 
area, low velocity flow, and timber spacing as related to friction factors. 
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Bavelopmaiit of Water Treatment at Indianapolis. Harry E. Jordan. 
fleering News^Recerd^ vol. 99, No. 19, November 10, 1927, pp. 762-764. (Abstract 
by D. E. Kepner.) 

In 1872, when the Indianapolis Water Co. began operation, the public water 
supply of Indianapolis was derived from infiltration wells and galleries. This 
supply was later augmented by deep wells. 

In 1902, three slow sand filters of 1.6 acres each, uncovered, were constructed. 
In 1905, Cttyutral dividing walls were constructed in these, making 6 filters of 
0.776 acre each, and they were then covered with flat slab roofs. The capacity of 
this plant was 11.7 m. g. d. following the reconstruction, but was increased to 
20 m. g. d. by the addition of preliminary settling basins and by improved opera- 
tion. With prechlorination this plant is now oi>erated at the rate of 6.2 m. g. d. 
per ac*re. 

In 1926, construction "was started on a new rapid sand filter plant, comprising 
six 2 m. g. d. units with a twin coagulation basin of 6-hour total retention capac- 
ity. It has several new and interesting features, including two separate per- 
forated pii)e collecting systems for each filter unit, hydrometer and orifice-con- 
trolled alum solution application, very complete operating tables with baked enamel 
panels, slate tops, filtered water turbidity indicators, etc. 

The filtered water turbidity, averaging 0.17 p. p. m. and never exceeding 
0.3 p. j). ni., and other operating results of the new plant are very gratifying. 

The Problem of Rural Water Supplies. James J. Paterson. The Journal of 
State Medicine ^ vol. 36, No. 9, September, 1927, pp. 536-540. (Abstract by 
L. M. Fisher.) 

The Public Health (Water) Act of 1878 provides that rural sanitary authori- 
ties shall i-efiuire a sufficient water supply for every occupied dwelling; shall keep 
houses not so supplied from being occupied; and shall make periodical inspect 
tions. The cost of providing such a supply shall not exceed a capital sum the 
intei'Cst on which at 5 per cent per annum exceeds 3 pence per week. No stand- 
ards of purity or adequacy can be set. Local health authoriti s may reepure 
cesspools to meet certain requirements, but have no authority over wells. 

Private water companies are given exclusive rights in certain areas, but can 
not \ye made to supply everybody in the area if it is not profitable. 

The remedy suggested is a rwal water board with adequate powers, such as 
the Metropolitan Water Board or the Thames Conservancy Board, which have 
jurisdiction over the entire watersheds. 

Rural Water Supplies — The Advantages of Decentralization. D. T. Worger. 
The Smreyor, vol. 72, No. 1870, November 25, 1927, pp. 513-514. (Abstract by 
C. C. Ruclihoft.) 

The Bruston patent autopneiiinatic water supply system, which, briefly, 
consists of an automatically controlled gas engine or electric motor and a pres8\ire 
tank, is recommended in decentralized units for use in rural districts where the 
expense of a centralized water supply system is prohibiti\c. Tlie advantages 
of such a system are illustrated in the case of a rural district which contained 25 
small parishes varying in iK)pulation from less than 100 to 1,000 and having a 
total ix>pulation of 8,439. This district may be divided into four groups of 
villages, two groups to l>e ser^xi by one pumping station and tlie other two 
groups to be served by one pumping station each. Comparison erf costs for 
such a decentralization system for the above district with a centralized system 
was favorable toward the decentralized system. 

Refute Ditpotal in England. Anon. Public Works, vol. 68, No. 12, December, 
1927, pp. 463-464. (Abstract by A. S. Bedell.) 

Tliis article is a summary of a section of the 1925-26 report of the Ministry of 
Health of England. It is pointed out that the returns from the questionnaire 
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arc not entirely satiefaoiory, owing to differences in methods «f Mwounting And 
in mibinterpreiation of the questions. 

The returns from 79 towns, representing a population of 12,600,000, are tabu* 
latcd in the report. Mixed coUcction of garbage, ashes, and rubbish is practiced 
in England and the aveiage quantity collected for all towns was 1.66 pounds per 
capita per day, or 006 pounds per year. The average net expenditure, including 
depreciation and renewal charges, per ion for collection was $2.27; for disposal 
$1.06, or the cost per capita per annum was 66 cents for collection and 28 cents 
for disposal. 

As to the method of disposal, 15 of the municipalities used incineration alone, 
and 42 incineration combined M'ith one of the other methods. Fourteen used 
dumping on land alone and 34 used dumping in combination with some otJ^r 
method. Five used dumping a1 sea alone, and 3 in combination with some other 
method. Twelve used separation in combination with some other method, and 
8 used pulverization combined with some other method. One reported land 
reclamation in connection with incineration and dumping. Average costs, 
including depreciation and renewals, were: Dumping at sea $2.24, ranging from 
$1.70 to $2.72; dumping on land $2.30, ranging from $1.06 to $3.85; incineration 
$3.70, ranging from $2.33 to $5.58. 

Cleansing. W. Weaver. The Surveyor, vol. 72, No. 1872, December 9, 1927, 
p. 579. (Abstract by H. W. Streeter.) 

The causes of pret>ent high >iold of house refuse are: «) Thriftlessness; (5) 
poor design of ranges and fire grates in older houses; (c) waste of coal fuels, where 
coal is cheap or of low grade; (d) inclusion, in some instances, of excrement with 
refuse; (r) seasonal variation in amount produced: (/) climatic conditions influ- 
encing yield of refuse. The quantity of house refuse varies greatly, but averages 
about 18 hundredweight per day per 1,000 people. If suitable precautions were 
taken in homes, 40 per cent of the refuse would be preventable, effecting a saving, 
in Great Britain, of 20,000,000 pou^ids. 

Measures for increasing the amount of home destruction of refuse are discussed, 
including {a) installatu n of double bins as public property, with separation of 
combustible from noneombustible poitions at home, and (6) payment of a bonus 
to householders attaining a prescril>ed .standard. Methods for dealing with 
seasonable variations in refuse also ai'o sugge.stt*d. 

The Treatment of Municipal Offal by Fermentation in Closed Cells. Jean 
Bordas. Ann. d’kiju inihl. indu.'^ir. et .soc., vol. 5, No. 3, 1927, pp. 142-160. 
Translation of an ab&tiact by Kamman m Zentralblatt f ur die gemnUe IIyg%enc, 
vol. 15, No, 11 12, August 10, 1927, pp. 496-497. (Tr. by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The Beccari s>stem is used in manv Itjilian cities, Florence, Naples, Bologna, 
Carrara, Novarra, fox treating stable maniu’e. The plant consists of clothed 
Clxambers of about 5 cubic meters capacity, in which the manure undergoes 
fcrifientation for about GO days- Of the evolved gase*?, ammonia, being the 
greatest, is recovered in absorption towers by means of iron sulphate and phos- 
phate of lime. The temperature rises to from 70° to 76° C., by this method of 
fermentation. Nitrogen losses are also reduced to a minimum. Similar treat- 
ment of municipal organic wastes requires only 40 days. A disadvantage of 
treating this latter material in this way is that approximately 60 per cent of it is 
not fermentable. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 3, 1928 


Summary of information received by telegraph from induntnal insurance companies 
for the week ended March S, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 8, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

W«H>k euilod Corresponding 
Afar. 3, ld28 week, 1927 

Policies in force 70,380,930 60,911,607 

Number of death claims. 15, 679 13, 415 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 11. 6 10. 6 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 3, 1928, infant mortalUy, annual death rate, and comparison wiik 
corresponding wfck of 1927. (From the WecHy Health Index, March 8, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (08 cities) ‘ 

Akron 

Albany* 

Atlanta 

White 

(^olored, 

Baltimore * 

White 

Colored 

Biriningham 

White 

(’oloied 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

(’amhridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Colnrahus 

Balias 

White 

Colored 

Denver 

Bes Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River* 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Kaidds 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kane 

White 

CiAored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Footnotes at end of table. 


Week ended Mar. 
3. 1928 

Annual 
death 
rale |>er 
l.OOn 
<oiie- 
sponding 
week :927 

Deaths under 1 
y( ar 

Infant 
inortaUty 
late, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 3, 
19281 

Total 

deaths 

8,387 

Death 

rate* 

Wi'ek 
ended 
Mar. 3, 
1928 

Corre 
sponding 
week 1927 

14.5 

13.7 

90t> 

871 

»7I 

37 



8 

3 

87 

33 

15.2 

16. 1 

2 

3 

41 

94 

19.3 

IK 8 

10 

12 


18 


14.0 

6 

5 


m 

(•5 

30.3 

4 

7 


273 

17.2 

17.6 

21 

26 

67 

212 


iry 2 

19 

14 

76 

f>l 

(») 

31. i; 

2 

12 

31 

78 

18.3 

14. i 

13 

7 

m 



9.4 

6 

1 

83 

32 

(•) 

22.2 

7 

6 

158 

2<M) 

17.0 

14.5 

35 

27 

97 

28 



6 

4 

116 

106 

15.6 

14.3 

18 

20 

77 

31 

12.9 

16. S 

4 

7 

7i 

34 

13.1 

13. 3 

4 

8 

64 

23 

10.3 

13 H 

2 

6 

48 

830 

13.8 

12.6 

84 

92 

73 

152 

19.2 

15. 7 

21 

10 

137 

210 

10.9 

ia8 

28 

34 

76 

KA 

15. 1 

15.2 

7 

5 

66 

56 

13.5 

11.1 

8 

6 


46 


10.8 

G 

5 


10 

(•) 

13.3 

2 

1 


93 

16.5 

17.8 

10 

0 


37 

12.7 

7.4 

1 

2 

17 

320 

12.1 

12.3 

54 

01 

81 

19 1 

8.5 

7.3 

2 

2 

47 

48 

21.3 

18.4 

7 

4 


21 



3 

2 

88 

32 1 

12.5 

13.4 

4 

2 

3 

34 1 

11.9 

13 9 

5 

7 

M 

:i8 1 

11 8 

10.5 

2 

1 


2.> I 


10.5 

1 

1 


13 

(') 

10.6 

1 

0 


39 

12 4 

10.3 

3 

4 

a 

50 



5 

8 


33 


A 

4 

5 


2.1 1 

(*) 


1 

1 


10.'. 

14.4 

13.7 

7 

5 

58 

8H 


13. 5 

3 

4 

36 

17 

(*) 

15.1 

4 

1 

343 

80 

12.9 

U1 

10 

U 

76 

29 

12.8 

11.1 

1 

‘ 3 

31 

20 


9.2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

(») 

19.7 

1 

3 ! 

146 

115 

15.4 

13.2 

13 

8 

86 
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Deaths from all causies in certain large cUies of the UmHd States during the week 
ended March 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19^7. {From the Weekly Health Index, March 8, 1998. 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended 2Har. 

3, 1028 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 3, 
1928 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rote 

rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 3, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Knoxville............... ........ 

32 

15.9 

12.3 

4 

2 

87 

White 

21 

10.4 

3 

1 

73 

C’olored 

11 

C) 

25.6 

1 

1 

213 

LfOS Angeles 

261 

21 

23 

60 

lyOWell-^. 

23 

10.9 

16.1 

1 

5 

21 

),ran 

26 

12.9 

9.5 

1 

2 

2.) 

Memphis — - 

68 

18.7 

21.0 

4 

5 

47 

White 

33 

14.9 

2 

3 

37 

Colored 

35 

%.« 

321 

2 

2 

63 

Milwaukee.. 

103 

11.9 

20 

13 

89 

Minneapolis 

88 

10.1 

13.2 

8 

7 

48 


55 

20.7 

19.3 

6 

4 

94 

White 

34 

19.0 

3 

2 

64 

Colored 

21 

(‘) 

20.1 

3 

2 


New Bedford.. — 

26 

11.4 

10.0 

1 

7 

23 

New Haven 

48 

13.4 

)1.3 

6 

2 

85 

New Orleans 

166 

20.2 

20.8 

10 

18 

48 

White 

03 

15.4 

5 

7 

36 

Colomd — 

73 

0) 

14.7 

35.9 

5 

11 

73 

New York-- .... 

1,602 

231 

13.2 

185 

187 

75 

Bronx Borough 

12.7 

10.0 

20 

17 


Brooklyn Borough 

677 

13.1 

11.2 

73 

65 

73 

‘Manhattan Boroiigh- - - _ - 

fHO 

19.4 

18.6 

73 

76 

87 

Queops Borough..' 

189 

11.6 

9.4 

18 

24 

72 

Richmond Borough ............ 

46 

16.0 

14.9 

1 

5 

18 

Newark. N. J — — — 

123 

13.6 

11.1 

20 

10 

108 

Oaklanu 

76 

14.5 

11.3 

5 

5 

54 

Oklahoma City 

24 

2 

4 

Omaha, . . ^ 

53 

12.4 

15.5 

5 

3 

58 

Paterson.... 

' 40 

17.7 

17.4 

4 

4 

69 

Philadelphia 

605 

15.3 

18.4 

04 

60 

86 

Pittsburgh 

180 

14.0 

15.8 

25 

29 

82 

Portland, Oreg 

79 

2 

0 

31 

Providence 

78 

14.2 

14.5 

8 

14 

70 

Kichmond .t... — 

63 

16.9 

12.5 

4 

4 

52 

Whited 

34 

9.6 

3 

2 j 

61 

Colored — 

29 

(») , 
13.4 

19.7 

1 

2 

37 

Rochester. 

84 

11.6 

5 

9 

41 

$t, IjOuis...- 

292 

18.0 

14.0 

19 

15 

64 

St. Paul 

48 

10.0 

14.2 

3 

5 

29 

Salt Lake City * 

37 

14.0 

17.3 

8 

8 

181 

San Antonio 

116 

27.8 

16.8 

15 

11 

Han Di^o — 

47 

20.5 

14.9 

2 

2 

38 

San Francisco 

153 

13. 7 

15.3 

6 

9 


Schenectady 

27 

15.1 

a4 

2 

1 

63 

Seattle 

78 

10.0 

9.9 

4 

1 

41 

Somerville .................. 

23 

11.7 

a2 

3 

0 

104 

Spokane 

43 

20. Q 

12.9 

0 

3 

0 

Springfield, Moss 

37 

12.9 

13.1 

6 

0 


Syracuse - 

63 

16.5 

13.8 

7 

6 


Taoofna __ _ _ . 

28 

12.3 

12 6 

3 

0 


Toledo - , ^ ^ - 

88 

14.7 

14.9 

15 

9 


^frentim^ . _ . _ 

85 

13.2 

16.0 

9 

6 


_ 

36 

18,1 

17.6 

3 

4 


Waahtngton, D O 

144 

13.0 

17.9 

14 

6 


Whfte 

99 

14.1 

7 

2 


Colorod 

45 

(») 

29.1 

7 

4 


Watarhnrv . . _ 

17 


2 

4 


Wnmington, Del 

21 

8.5 

11.1 

1 

1 


Woreester 

56 

14.8 

17.1 

10 

6 


Vonkers-, - - 

33 

14.2 

127 

6 

5 


Youni^own 

29 

8.7 

13.2 

8 

0 







HHHi 


i Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

< Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities loft blank are not In the registration area for births. 

» Data tor 68 cities. 

Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 2, 1028. . . . „ . 

t In the cities for which deaths are shown by co1op> the colored population In IfOOeonitituted the follawing 
percentiles of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 30; llallas, 15: Fort Worth, 
14; Houston 25; Indianapolis, 31; Kansas City, Kans^ 14; Knoxville, §5; Memphis, 88; NashviUo, 30; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf Stale or locals can effectively prevent or control disease withovi 
knowledge o] whcn^ wherCf and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are prolinunary and the figaros are subject to change when later returns are reoelved by the 

State health uffloers 

Reports for Weeks Ended March 12, 1927, and March 10, 1928 

Cases oj certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March 1^, 1927 y and March 10 y 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

menlngltfs 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


12, 1927 

10, 1928 

12. 1927 

10, 1928 

12,1927 

10, Jf‘ih 

12,1927 

10,1998 

New England States: 









Maine 

1 

10 

15 

10 

213 

58 

0 

• 

New Hampshire 


3 


9 


17 


s 

Vermont--*- - 


1 



47 

47 

6 

• 

Massachusetts 


90 

19 

8 

238 

1,055 

2 

8 

Rhode Island 

8 

10 

1 


2 

69 

1 

• 

Connecticut 

37 


27 

176 

77 

377 

0 

i 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

407 

354 

>87 

>49 

070 

1,910 

4 

11 

New Jersey 

92 

124 

42 

22 

67 

906 

! 

1 

Pennsylvania 

163 

184 



852 

924 

1 

1 

East North (^'Ontral States: 









Ohio 


70 


39 


934 


1 

Indiana 

47 

31 

41 

21 

243 

175 

i 

• 

Illinois 

123 

154 

68 

51 

2, 5:J9 

149 

4 

If 

Michigan 

90 

70 


6 

.314 

780 

0 

t 

Wisconsin 

34 

30 

76 

104 

584 

120 

7 

i 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

30 

12 

5 

2 

173 

41 

1 

1 

Iowa • 

28 

10 



787 

36 

1 

i 

Missouri 

46 

56 

3 

86 

244 

230 

1 

• 

North Dakota 

4 

3 


3 

216 ] 

4 


1 

South Dakota - 

1 


4 

2 

141 1 

20 

S 

0 

Nebraska 

7 

10 

1 

14 

416 I 

8 

0 

" 1 

Kansas 

10 

14 

18 

47 

* ^ 

48 

0 

T 

South A.tlantlc States: 





♦ 1 

1 




Delaware 

2 

2 



9 ' 

10 

0 

i 

Maryland • 

43 

44 

m 

51 

54 1 

951 

0 

1 

District of Columbia 

24 


IS 


7 1 


0 







1 




Virginia 

12 

17 

69 

18 

228 

197 

5 

5 

Nnrtli Camlina _ . _ 

22 

36 



886 

3,662 

1 ' 0 

i 

South Carolina 

11 

22 

hm 

1,104 

96 

1,256 

1 0 

0 

Ceorgia j 

1.1 

1« 

874 

128 

162 

236 

9 

0 

Florida ! 

35 

7 i 

68 

25 

134 

82 

1 0 

i 


» New York City only, * Week ended Friday. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March lH, 19S7, and March 10, Continued 



Diphtheria 

InOuenza 

Measles 

Meningocooeus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
12, 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
10^ 1028 

Wwk 

ended 

Mar. 

12,1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

10,1928 

(Week 
ended 
Mar. 
12, 1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

10,1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar 
12, 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar; 
10, 1928 

East South Central States: 


15 




128 


0 


t) 

2U 

264 

170 

173 

338 

6 

1 


30 

16 

133 

282 

107 

369 

2 

2 


8 

13 






1 

'\^est South Central States: 

6 

2 

93 

570 

75 

539 

1 

0 

Ijouisiana - 

21 

S3 

24 

167 

164 

315 

2 

1 


19 

37 

157 

283 

263 

395 

0 

1 


41 

45 

329 

685 

133 

430 

U 

1 

Mountain State's: 

6 




42 


8 



6 

i 



61 


0 

2 


1 




41 

no 

0 

2 


11 

10 

1 

1 

40^ 

41 

1 

20 

New Mexico 

3 

0 

3 

8 

32 

121 

0 

0 


1 

7 


I 

130 

17 

0 

6 

Utah * 

6 

3 

8 

2 

166 

4 

2 

1 

Facifle States: 

14 

22 

1 


282 

308 

6 

4 

OfdWftn.T... 

18 

17 

210 

3lj 

no 

24 

1 

4 

oJSteraia::::::::::;::::...: 

127 

127 

86 

48 

8,735 

284 

2 

5 






_ 




. _ 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
12, 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
10, 1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
12, 1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

10,1928 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

12,1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

10,1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
12; 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
10, 1928 

New England States: 

Maine ................ 

0 

2 

20 

40 

0 

0 

2 

2 

New 


0 


10 



0 


0 

Vermont 

6 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts................... 

1 

1 

559 

329 

0 

0 

9 

2 

Rhode Island.. 

1 

0 

30 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut ... 

0 

0 

109 

71 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Middle AUantic States: 

New York .... 

2 

5 

1,286 

864 

15 

13 

27 

17 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

879 

285 

0 

'0 

6 

4 

Pennsylvan ia - 

0 

0 

643 

513 

0 

0 

10 

6 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 


0 


272 


24 


3 

Indiana ..... ... .... ... 

0 

1 

265 

144 

160 

79 

i 

5 

Illinois 

0 

3 

348 

409 

29 

47 

11 

4 

Michigan 

0 

0 

391 

284 

46 

37 

14 

5 

Wisconsin. 

0 

0 

173 

245 

5 

42 

4 

6 

West Nortli Central States: 

Minnesota... 

1 

0 

261 

173 

3 

1 

5 

5 

> 

0 

0 

120 

88 

16 

68 

1 

4 

Missouri ..................... 

0 

1 

155 

161 

28 

53 

6 

3 

North Dakota 

2 

1 

54 

73 

1 

0 

1 

U 

South Dakota ..... 

0 

0 

71 

42 

0 

10 

1 

1 

NelNTBSka.... ............ 

0 

2 

85 

126 

20 

51 

2 

0 

Kansan 

1 

1 

196 

149 

58 

70 

1 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland*- - 

0 

0 

64 

70 

0 

4 

4 

2 

District of Columbia 

0 


14 


0 


0 


Virginia 

0 




2 




West Virginia - 

0 

i 

47 

54 

34 

76 

15 

8 

North Carolina .... 

0 

0 

46 

30 

54 

63 

4 

4 

South Carolina 

3 

1 

13 

5 

37 

14 

2 

0 

Qeonfia.. - - 

0 

0 

23 

19 

73 

15 

5 

1 

Florid 

1 

1 

29 

7 

32 

7 

17 

1 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky - 


0 


54 


32 


3 

Tennessee... 

0 

0 

60 

82 

11 

26 

0 

1 4 

Alabama ........... 

0 

0 

21 

16 

40 

I 12 

16 

4 

MississlDPL.w 

0 

0 

10 

1 21 

7 

4 

5 

3 


1 Week ended Friday. * Exclusive ot Tulsa. 
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March 10«ld2a 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph hy Stale health officers 
ftrr weeks ended March 13^ 19.*! ^ and March 10^ 19^8 — Continued 



Polioins’eUlis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W^eek 
ended 
Mar. 
12, 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
10, 1928 

Week 
ended 
Afar. 
12, 1927 j 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

10,1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1 
12, 1927 

1 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
10, 1028 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 1 
12, 1927 

1 . . 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
10, 1928 

West South Central States: 







i 


Arkansas 

0 

0 

15 

30 

4 

7 

10 

4 

Louisiana 

1 

0 

19 

10 

17 

1 32 

12 

6 

Oklahoma* 

0 

1 

71 

59 

47 

181 

20 

5 

Texas 

0 

0 

64 

134 

62 

65 

8 

3 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

0 


93 


8 


1 


Idaho , 

0 

0 

17 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming I 

0 

0 

25 

30 

4 

15 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

1 

107 

130 

2 

12 

1 

1 

Now Mexico 

0 

0 

7 

25 

11 

2 

0 

1 

Arizona 

0 

0 

57 

11 

0 

25 

0 

0 

1’tah i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

13 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 









Waiihington 

0 

1 

82 

62 

70 

79 

1 

1 

Oregon 

0 

2 

58 

23 

37 

64 

2 

4 

California — 

0 

6 

246 

185 

17 

19 

3 

6 


* Week ended Friday. - Exclusive of Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those Slates 
fiom which reiwrts are received during the current week: 


Stale 

Menin- 

ROCOOCUS 

DIph- 

Influ- 

meuin- 

theiia 

enza 


gitis 



January, 1928^ 




Kansas 

13 

1 100 

25 

South Carolina...... 


135 

5, 350 

South Dakota 


9 

19 

Virginia 

G 

194 

3, 1«5 

February, 19£8 




Arizona 

H 

42 

* 5 

Connecticut 

4 

138 

32 

Nebraska 

R 

61 

1 13 



Jaiitiary, WSS 


Chicken poi: Cases 

Kansas S93 

South Carolina 248 

South Dakota TO 

Viiglnia 02 S 

('onjunctivitis: 

Kansas 3 

Dengue: 

South Carolina 10 

Dysentery: 

Virginia tiO 

Qerman measles: 

Kansas 13 

Hookworm disease: 

South Carolina 98 

Virginia 2 

Mu npe: 

Ka n sa s - 207 

South Carolina 8 

South Dakota 97 

Ophthalmia neonaternm: 

South Carolina 20 


Paratyphoid fovei*: 

Cases 

South Carolina 

3 

Pink eye: 


Kansis 

7 

Rabies in animals: 


South Carolina 

15 

Scabies: 


Kansas. 


Septic sore throat: 


Kansas 


Tetanus: « 


Kansas 


Trachoma. 


South Dakota 


Tularmmia- 


Kansas 


WThooping cough: 


Kansas 

431 

South Carolina ... 

244 

South Dakota 

» 

Virginia 

409 



Ifaroh ICi, 1028 


628 


rfbruary, J9f8 


Chicken pox: Cas^ 

Aiixona 82 

('onnecticiil 404 

Xcbrnska 343 

Fftvus* 

Connecficut 2 

Oerman inea<!]es: 

Arixonn 2 

(’cmnectirut 9 

Nebraska 3 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Connecticut 6 

Mumps- 

Arizona 44 

C'onnecticut 541 

Nebraska 275 


Ophthalmia neonatorum: Cases 

Connecticut 1 

Faratsphoid fever; 

C'onnecticut 6 

llables in animals: 

Connecticut 6 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut § 

Nebiaska 9 

Trachoma: 

Aiirona 15 

Whooping cough: 

Aiirona 19 

Connecticut B42 

Nebraska.— 75 


PLAGUE IN SANTA CRUZ ( OUNTY, CALIF. 

A case of biilKinic plague oeourred at wSanta Cruz, Santa Cruz 
CV)unty, C^alif., January 23, 1928. The case was reported as sus- 
pected tularaemia liy the attending physician, diagnosed clinically 
ns jilaguc, and diagnosis confirmed hy hacteriological examinations, 
Fehruary 7 and S, 1928. 

Steps are being taken for intensive rodent-control work, including 
squirrel and rat extorniination in the vicinity of Santa Cruz. The 
plague-con tiol measures contemplate a 5-niile rodent-free zone. 

Tlie last case of human plague in Santa Chuz C^ounty occurred in 
Tilly, 1922, and plague has not been reported in rodents from that 
jounty since September 27, 1922. 


GENERAL <TIRRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 101 cities rejiorting <*asos used in the following tabic are situated 
n all parts of tlic countryj and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
ion of more than 31,050,000. The estimated population of the 95 
ities i*eporting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The estimated ex- 
loctancy is based on the exjierieiice of the last nine years, excluding 
pideinics. 

MV<’As etnied February 10^S\ and February 26 y 1927 



1928 

1927 

Estiinated 

expec'tancy 

IpliHwla: Ca>f,r,portfi 

43 States.*...... 

1,826 

1,055 

10, 184 
o,oto 

35 

4,591 

1,787 

1,174 

148 

211 

32 

1,080 

0 

1,777 

1,068 

14,480 

5, 133 

19 

f*. 192 
2,523 

945 

146 

224 

47 

1,079 

0 


101 cities 

964 

easles 

42 States 

101 cities 


»liomyelitis. 

43 States 

irlet fever: 

43 States 


101 cities. - 

1 1,401 

lallpoi- 

43 States 

101 cities 

125 

phoid fever: 

43 States - - 

101 cities 

38 

Defitht uporUd 

luenza and pneumonia: 

96 cities - 

allpux: 

96 cities 

‘ 
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Mnifh 16. 1024 


City reports for week ended Fehriinri/ in, lOSH 

The “c>>tlm-iteil e\p«ctaney” given for dIphthorU, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smoll|)os, and typhoid 
fever is tho lesult of an attenjpt to ascertain from previous oocurreofo the number of east's of the disofiso 
under consideration that may be expected to occur dining a certain week in the absent c of epidemics. 
It Is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
I ho median nmubor of cases reported in tho corresp ending week of the preceding yeais. "When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the mcJIaii is unsatisfactory, the oi)idcmic periods are 
excluded and the t'stiinatod expectancy is tho mean number of cutes repoito'J for the week during non- 
epidemic yt t". 

If reiM)rts have not been received for tho full nine years, dr.ta are used for as many years as poasiMoig but 
no year eailicr than 1919 is included. In obtaining the cttunalcd exfiectancy, tho figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tlie usual trend. For some of the diseases given In the 
table the axullablo data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute tho estimated expectance'. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

poi ted 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

l)i\ision, State, and 
city 

Population 
^ly 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exi^ect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Coses 

re- 

poited 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland 

76,400 

122,540 ] 
84,000 

1 10,008 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

New Hampshire: 

f^nnrorfl _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Vermont: 

Barrc 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington......... 

124,089 

787.000 

131.000 

146.000 

193.000 

71,000 

275.000 

(») 

1M,000 

182.000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Ma.ssaehu^tts: 

51 

48 

17 

5 

1 

543 

6 

17 

Fall Kiver 

2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

SIpringficid - 

8 

3 

12 

1 

1 

4 

73 

4 

Vp'orcester 

K 

4 

' b 

0 

0 

17 

63 

1 

Rhode Lsland: 

Pawtucket 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

4 

Providence 

7 

9 

9 

0 

1 

44 

12 

6 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

Hartford 

5 

8 

4 

I 

0 

0 

1 

7 

New Haven. 

13 

1 

2 

2 

0 

! 0 

218 

66 

10 

IIIDDLE ATLANTIC 



1 

1 

New York: 

Butlalo 

544,000 

24 

13 

14 


1 

533 

57 

21 

New York 

1 6,624,000 
' 321,000 

197 

211 

313 

55 

33 

433 

0 

166 

Rochester 

16 

10 

13 


1 

8 

9 

5 

Svrttr.ilRn 

185.000 

131.000 

459.000 

134.000 

2,008,000 

637.000 

114.000 

1 

15 

4 

7 


1 0 

56 

8 

2 

New' jersey: 

Camden 

f) 

5 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

Newark 

41 

13 

10 

7 

0 

337 

20 

20 

Trenton 

4 

3 

5 

1 

0 

12 

1 

5 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

106 

35 

76 

50 

1 

14 

166 

106 

69 

Pitisbiirgi' 

22 

33 


0 

251 

180 

23 

Reading 

12 

3 

3 


0 

2 

0 

3 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 






Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

411.000 

960.000 

280.000 

295.000 

09.900 

367.000 

81. 700 

71.900 

3,048.000 

64.700 

12 

9 

4 

0 

2 

289 

0 

16 

f^lAveland _ 

45 

30 

65 

3 

0 

48 

106 

' 21 

(^yolumhiiA. 

13 

4 

0 

1 0 

0 

16 

.6 

9 

Toledo 

58 

1 

7 

4 

6 

G 

274 

8 

' S 

Indiana: 

Fort Woyne.. 

2 

3 

« 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 4 

Indianapolis. ... 

28 

K 

13 

0 

1 

20 

84 

n 

South Bezid - 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Terre Haute 

i I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Illinois: 

Chicago - 

110 

87 

116 

35 

U 

.21 

58 

91 

Springfield 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

2 


I Kstimated, July 1, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended Fehruary S5, tSSS — Continued 


Divibion, SUtte, niul 
city 


EAST NORTH CKNTR AL- 
continued 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Orand Kapids 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Madison 

Milwankee 

Kacine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

loRa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St. liouis 

North Dakota; 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska- 

Idncoln j 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka ' 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATL\NTIC 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of (^oUunbia. 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Kichmoud 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheellnfc 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

W'mston-Salem... 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia:* 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg — 
Tampa 


Population 
July 1, 
1923, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

tHirted 

Diphtheria 

Influcnxa 

Mea- 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1,290, <100 

36 

59 

37 

7 

C 

437 

‘ 66 

• 53 

136,000 

14 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

165 

7 

156,000 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

19 

7 

e 

52,700 

29 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

47, <<00 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

517,000 

51 

17 

17 

0 

0 

1 

31 

8 

09.400 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R 

e 

1 39, 071 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

113,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4.34, 000 

:a\ 

J6 

9 

0 

1 

2 

35 

5 

248,000 

19 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

59 

6 

1 52^^169 

3 


1 

0 


0 

0 


140 brio 

(T 

3 

1 

0 


0 

0 


7k!ooo 

6 

2 

1) 

0 



7 

9 


.36, 900 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

«) 


375, 000 

31 

7 


0 

0 

13 

i:»6 

9 

78, 400 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

5 

830,000 

30 

4?) 

42 

3 

0 

107 

14 


J 20, m 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 14, 811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


< 15, 0.30 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

> 0 


1 30, 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


62,000 

34 

1> 

1 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

216,000 

7 

4 

0 j 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

56,500 

44 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3i 

1 

92, .500 

9 

3 

0 ; 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

124. 000 

3 

2 

0 

0 j 

0 

2 

5 


808,000 

120 

30 

32 

43 

4 

587 

22 

35 

»33, 741 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

» 12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

528,000 

30 

17 

38 

2 

2 

54 

0 

22 

30,500 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

174,000 

23 

2 

1 

0 

0 

:t5 

1 

7 

189,000 

3 

3 

3 

0 

4 

117 

4 

11 

61,900 

16 

1 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

saToo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

156,206 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

» 30, 371 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

0 

1 

37, 700 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

3 

71,800 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

261 

16 

7 

74, 100 

0 

0 


19 

0 

2 

0 

6 

41.800 

14 

1 

1 

0 

0 

50 

23 

6 

1 27, 311 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

(*) 

3 

3 

1 

35 

5 

4 

6 

14 

116,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

6 

1 

94,900 

1 

0 

3 

8 

1 

15 

0 

3 

1 69, 754 

6 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

. 1 

126.847 


0 



0 



1 

102; 000 1 15 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 

4 


i Estimated, July 1, 192l>. 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended February t928 ^ — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Induensa 







1 







Division, State, and 

Populntion 
July 1, 

c hiek- 
cii pox, 

C'ases, 1 




Mei- 

Slc,‘3, 

Miunps, 

cases 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

city 

192<l 

cases 

osti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

c?.scs 

rc- 


estimated 

ported 

m.tted 

I expect' 

re- 1 
ported 

ro- 

ported 

TO- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

poitcd 

ported 




nney 

1 







F*ST SOrXH CRNTRSL 


' 1 

1 1 

i 1 







Krntuekj. 


1 







1 

(’ovinplon 

/i«,500 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

0 

8 

Lexington 

47, SOO 1 
311,001) ' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

LouisviUe 

2 

•'* ! 

2_ 

1 

0 

1 74 

7 

13 

'reuiiessee: 


1 








Momphia , 

177,000 , 

.3 I 

4 

0 

0 

0 

93 

40 

5 

Nashville. 

137,000 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

22 

4 

4 

A la bama’ 









Dirmingham 

211,000 

n * 

3 

1 

21 

2 

31 

7 

9 

Mobile 

no, 800 

0 

1 1 

0 

C 

3 

0 

, 0 

3 

Montgomery 

47.000 

4 < 

1 


0 

4 

1 . 

3 

1 1 


WLST SOUTH CENTllAL 


I 

1 


1 






A 1 Kansas* 










Fort Smith 

1 ;n, 043 

1 2 . 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 


I ItUe Rock 

73,900 

1 

I 

1 , 

13 

1 

23 1 

1 

1 

iiouisiana: 









New Orleans* 

419,000 

2 i 

12 

1C i 

5 

3 

1 

0 

19 

Shreveport . . 

.*9,300 

7 1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

105 

1 1 

2 

< iklahoma* 








i 


Oklahoma City 

(•’) 

2 

o 

.3 

7 

0 

15 

3 

10 

Tulsa. 

133,000 

‘JO 

I 

J 

0 


0 

1 32 


'I'cxas. 










1 )alla8 

203,000 

m 

n 

4 

4 

3 

1 

1 0 

7 

Fort WoKh 

I.'iO.OOO 

2.3 

2 

J 

0 

2 

0 

3 

8 

(iulvefton 

1 40, 100 

0 

i 

i 

0 

0 

7 

1 

3 

Houston 

1 1 104, 054 1 

3 

A 

13 

4 

1 

' 26 

1 

7 

San Antonio . ... 

203, 000 

1 



4 

9 

m; 

0 

27 

MOINTMN 





i 


1 



Montana* 








t 

1 


Billings 

» 17 071 

0 

1 , 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Hroot Fall*-* 

J 2.», S8.1 

7 

0 

0 1 

0 

•J 

1 

1 1 

1 

Helena 

i 12,0.17 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

1 1*2. 008 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho* 










Boise 

’ 23, 0V2 

0 , 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado; 



1 







Denver 

2S.^000 

fi7 

u 

3 


2 

15 

85 

15 

Fuublo 

43. IKD 

9 1 

1 

1 

o" 

0 

3 

0 

' 0 

New Mexico 


1 








AlbuquPique 

>21,000 ! 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.‘i8 

1 

1 

V tali’ 










Suit Lake ('ity.. . 

113,000 ' 

2*2 ' 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Nevada: 









Bono 

1 12,003 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TACIFin 

1 









Washington: 

j 





1 



. 

Seattle 

(j) > 

2*1 

7 

4 

0 


IOC 

13 


S[)okane - 

109,000 1 

20 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

100,000 1 

1 J2 

2 

1 

. 0 

0 

37 

18 

2 

Oregon. 

1 









Portland 

1 282. 383 

i 34 

8 

2 

1 

1 

7 

0 

< 8 

Callfornie: 


! 

1 








Los Angeles 

(•) 

1 (A 

3.3 i 

37 

40 

4 

21 

<0 

23 

Sacramento 

73.400 

1 7 

2 

1 

0 

0 


2 

> 4 

San Franci.5co 

567,000 

00 

21 

20 

♦2 

2 

L.* 

i 

i 

8 

1 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1025. * No estimate made. 
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City rcporla fo7 week enthd February So, 19$8 — Continued 


Division, fffiite, 
and city 


NKW EVOIAKD 


Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester.-,. 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington — 
Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 
Springfield - , , 
Worcester - 
Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket 
Providence 
Oonneoticut: 
Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Now Haven,. 


MIDDLie ATLANTIC 

Now York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Kochesier 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

('amden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia.. 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

EAST NORTH 
1 KNTRAL 


Ohio: 

('iucinnati 

Cleveland 

t'olumbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne „ 
Indianapolis... 
Soutli Bend... 
Terre Haute... 

niioois' 

Chicago 

SiM-ingfield 

Michigan:, 

l>etrolt 

Flint 

(Irand Rapids. 
Wisconsin: 

Konosha 

Madison 

Muilwaukee... 

Racine 

Suiwior 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

DuUith 

Miniieaixilis... 
St. Paul 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths. 

aU 

causes 

(’ases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

pwteil 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Im- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1’ 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

8 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

14 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

t 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■a 


19 

80 

87 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

70 

265 

3 

32 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 


1 

25 

K 

20 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

40 

30 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

4 

60 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

30 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

57 

33 

3 

0 

0 

0 

/i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

46 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

U 


0 

47 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

35 

53 

25 

45 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

38 


207 

44p 

1 

0 

0 

105 

7 

3 

1 

149 


15 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 


6 


12 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

« 

24 


7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 


30 

33 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2i 


b 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 


95 

87 

0 

0 

0 

41 

2 

2 

0 

02 

577 

34 

24 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

4 

0 

19 

188 

3 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ti 

2 

28 

10 

24 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 0 

0 

6 

149 

51 

46 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


1 

70 

182 

10 

38 

1 

0 

41 

4 

0 


0 

0 

72 

14 

8 

1 

0 

0 

6 

' 0 

' i 

0 

7 

80 

5 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

11 

22 

13 

8 

0 

6 

1 

1 0 

0 

7 

112 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

13 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

18 

142 

117 

3 

1 

0 

61 

3 

1 

0 

114 

795 

2 

j 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

21 

99 1 

103 

2 

3 

0 

! 

1 

0 


59 

331 

8 

28 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

23 

11 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

11 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

20 

49 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

16 

100 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

11 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

7 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

13 

20 

m 

27 

5 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

13 


8G 

15 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

a 
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City reports for •week ended February 85, 1988 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaih«, 

'all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Death*! 

coses 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

l)orted 









ancy 





WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL— COntd. 












lown: 












Davenport 

Des Moines 

2 

0 

2 

1 



0 



0 


6 

20 

1 

23 



0 



0 


Sioux City 

1 

1 

1 

1 



0 



1 


Waterloo J 

. 2 

10 

0 

5 



0 





Missouri: 










Kansas City 

12 

15 

3 

7 

0 

7i 

0 

1 

0 

12 

D4 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

3 

4 

0 

14 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

35 

43 

38 

4 

3 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

273 

North Dakota: 








Fargo 

3 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fi 

11 

Grand Forks... 

0 

4 

1 

0 



0 




South Dakota: 









■■nni 

i 


Aberdeen 

2 

0 

0 

0 






r. 


Sioux Falls.... 

3 

1 

0 

0 



^Kl 




0 

Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

^■3 



! 11 

17 

Omaha — 

4 

5 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 


0 


55 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


5 

15 

Wichita 

2 

g 

1 

14 

0 

2 


0 


8 

10 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 






■ 




Delaware: 







■ 





AVilmlnglon... 

Maryland; 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



21 

Baltimore 

43 

43 

1 

1 

0 

23 

2 

8 

0 

29 

248 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



12 

Frederick 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

District of Col.: 






1 






Washington --- 
Virginia: 

27 

49 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o' 

3 

1.50 

Lynchburg... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

n 

12 

18 

Norfolk 

1 

34 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

u 

4 


Bichmoud 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59 

Boanoke 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

15 

We«t Virginia: 












Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

ft 

0 

0 

1 

0 



15, 

Wheeling 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

0 

25 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



13 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

5 

10 

Winbton-Salem 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 I 

0 

2« 

South Carolina: 






1 1 



1 



Charleston 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


37 

('olumbia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

27 

Greenville 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

u 

' 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

Georgia: 












Atlanta, 

4 

n i 

7 

0 

0 

1 s 

0 



0 

SO 

Brunswick 1 

0 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

5 

0 

! 0 

1 



0 

. 36 

Florida: 












Miami 1 

1 1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

2 

34 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 



0 


23 

1 

1 

0 

0 

u 

2 

1 


0 

0 

, 34> 

EAST SOUTH CEN- 




j 






TRAL 







« 





Kentucky: 











29 

C'ovington 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



2 

I^exlngton 


0 


0 

0 

1 



0 

2 

. 15 

l^uteviUe 

^ \ 

23 

0 

1 

0 

4 j 

1 

0 

U! 

0 

8H 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

9 

2 

3 

0 

15 

1 

2 

% 

1 

S6 

Nashville 

5 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

.58 

Alabama: 









' 


73 

Birtaingham..J 


2 

8 

2 

0 

4 

1 


l’ 

2 

Mobile 1 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

36 

Mouiffomery..^ 

0 i 

0 

X 

0 



0 



0 
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City reports for week ended February 25 ^ 1928 * — Continued 


Division^ Stat«p 
and city 

1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

aU 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases ; 
re- 

ported) 

Caaee, 
esti- i 
mated; 
expect- 
ancy 

Casee 
re- ! 
portedj 

1 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

Tuber- 

coioeis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

j 

Cases 1 
re- ' 
ported 

T>eatbs 

re- 

ported 

WKST SOI TH 












( KNTRAI. 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smiili 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


l.jttle Kock 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana. 












New Oilmans.. 

7 J 

IB 

1 

0 

0 

14 

2 

3 

0 

1 

109 

Shreveport 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

21 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma 












I'ity 

3 

4 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

89 

Tulsa 

2 

4 

0 

8 



0 

a 


3 


Texas: 












Dallas 1 

3 

17 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

fiO 

Fort Worth i 

1 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


UalVeston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Houston 

J 

2 

:i 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 { 

6S 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

MOUNT \IN 












Montnaa' 










j 


ItillinKS 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

nreat Falls 

0 

I 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

'» 

0 

1 i 

11 

IJeleua 

0 

U 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Missoula 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 


1 










Boise 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Colorado: 












Denver 

14 

8 

2 

1 

0 

i 

1 

0 

0 

12 

100 

Pueblo 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

3 { 

18 

New Mexico: 









i 



Albuquerciue.. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


0 

0 

0 

11 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

3 

1 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

13 


Nevada: 












Iteno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

PACIFIC 












Washington: 












Seattle 

11 

i 

5 

4 



0 

0 


4 


Spokane........ 

6 

14 

6 

4.t 



0 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

2 

i 6 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

28 

Oregon: 












Portland 

7 

! 3 

10 

14 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

California: 












I 4 OS Angeles... 

33 

24 

7 

0 

0 

36 

2 

1 

1 

! 7 

284 

Bacrsuiento 

3 

1 4 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 

1 0 


San Fiancisocn' 

15 

39 

5 

0 

1 0 

1 

14 

0 

0 

0 

1 11 

IM 

1 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

1 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis finfan- 
tile paral>'sis) 

• Division, State, and city 

Cases 

l>eaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Casiw 

Deaths 

(^aaes, 
esti- 1 
mated < 
expect* 
ancy 

i 

1 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 




1 






Mas.^Achu.setU: 

Fall Kivor 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

e 

0 

1 

0 

Worcester 

0 

1 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 

IIIODLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 

New York.- .. _ 

7 

2 

7 

2 

0 

0 

1 

g 

g 

1 

New- Jersey: 

Newark... .... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

l*tiila<lel)ihiA 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

Pittsbmgh 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g 
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CUy reports week ended Fehruaru 25 ^ 1928 — Continued 



Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

J.«tlmrgie 

encepharitls 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis Cinfan- 
tile paralysis) 

Divi&ion, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

teases 

Doath.s) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 
ftsi i- 
inated 
expect- 
ancy 

(''ases 

Deaths 

EAST NOUTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 





1 





rincinnali 

0 

1 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

2 

2 ! 


0 

« i 

0 

0 

Toledo I 

Illinois: 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

0 

Detroit 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand llnpids 

Wisconsin: i 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minneapolis 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Paul 

Missouri: 

2 

0 

0 

() 

<t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fit. Louis 

North Dakota: 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fargo 

Nebraska: 

0 1 

H 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

Omaha 

SOtiTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland. 

1 

0 

(» 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Baltimore 

North Carolina: 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 , 

I 

0 

iialeigh 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

p 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem.- 

South Carolina: 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Charleston 

EA^T .SOI TH CENTRAL 

Alabama' 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

0 

p 

0 

0 

Binningluini 

WEST SOl'TH <’FNTUAL 

Arkansans: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

p 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Littlu Kock 

Louisiana: 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

p 

0 

0 

Shrovcix>rt 

Texas- 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

p 

0 

0 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Fort Worth 

0 

0 

0 

u 

t) 

1 

p 

0 

e 

Houston 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

Colorado; 

0 

0 

1 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Denver 

n 

2 

<t 

! 1 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo 

Utah; 

1 

0 

u 

0 

1 

0 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 

«alt Lake City 

PAnFlC 

Washington: 

8eatilfi 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Tacoma 

1 

1 

0 

0 

t) 

u 

0 

0 

6 

Ore^n: 

Portland 

Oalifomia: 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

0 

0 

Baoramento 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Son Francisco 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 1 

0 

0 

0 


87532’~28 3 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended February 25, 1928, compared 
with those for a like period ended February 26, 1927. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of 
July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of 
the cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had 
estimated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,981,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below: 

Sioninary of weekly reports jrom cities^ January to February 25, 1928 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates jor the corresponding period of 
1927 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CAKE RATES 


Week ended— 



Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Feb 

Feb 

.. 

Feb 

, 

, Fob. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


29. 

28. 

5, 

4. 

12. 

11. 

, 19. 

18. 

1 26. 

25, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1»27 

1928 

, 1927 

1 

1028 

101 (itlc^ 

177 

>193 

101 

190 

177 

167 

20.1 

175 

1 179 

174 

New England 

163 

172 

140 

193 

J74 

130 

1 13.3 

172 

‘ 149 

1.38 

Middle Atlantic ! 

. m 

251 

229 1 

1 278 

188 

230 

I 277 

2;u 

i 199 

224 

East North (’entral i 

m 

186 

201 ; 

> 145 

179 

175 

1 m \ 

109 

198 

169 

West North Centre! ! 

127 

131 

12.3 

1 113 

164 , 

99 

1 164 

125 1 

109 

12.5 

South \tlanl ic 

198 

146 

1 14:1 1 

1 167 

222 i 

112 

|! J91 

149 1 

191 

15t> 

East South (’entral 

101 

>87 

1 127 1 

1 i'' 

61 1 

.55 

8(> 

55 

117 

3.5 

West South Central 

20.3 

164 

1 232 ! 

1 152 

149 1 

128 1 

l| 170 

124 

194 

188 

Mountain. 

197 

124 

' 188 1 

1 106 

152 

44 1 

t IGl 

166 

72 

71 

Pacific 

107 

i 

161 

217 

156 


1 133 

t 1 

l| 188 

82 

151 ! 

1 1 

161 


MEASI.E.S CASE RATES 


301citie«» 

425 

>r>83 

070 

724 

662 

791 

810 

892 ' 

862 

998 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

323 

1,078 

379 

l.-^OS 

' 339 

1,614 

' 181 

1,667 

228 

J,90b 

46 

483 

41 

618 

, 45 

047 

08 

700 

74 

877 

East North Central 

536 

368 

695 

359 

780 

440 

. 1,009 

531 

1,015 

505 

West North (’entral 

297 

138 

45:1 

222 

68.1 

210 

1 .564 

240 

960 

255 

South Atlantic 

256 

1,63.3 

538 

1,822 

1 359 i 

1,959 

1 792 

2,246 

651 

2,406 

East South (’entral 

188 

* 1, 621 

289 

1,192 

1 451 

1,132 

1 467 

1,347 

461 

1,202 

West South Central 

376 

500 

562 

916 

451 

1,304 

! 562 

1,890 

591 

1,059 

Mountain... 

4,447 

88 

7,217 

115 

7,845 

186 

I 9, 665 

97 

10,624 

168 

Pacific 

1,504 

434 

1,638 

708 

2,220 

718 

1 2,774 

692 

2,865 

749 


SCARLET FEVER CASE R VTES 


101 ciUes 

380 

> 278 



390 


438 

201 

424 

205 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

530 

372 

509 

359 

537 

432 

470 

441 

542 

414 

378 

288 

433 

295 

423 


581 

330 

531 

835 

i eTO ijcfiTi 1 ima. jviTTnlUmiW 

347 

Kill 

324 

289 

325 


322 


366 

285 

West North Central 

487 

273 1 

521 

247 

499 


.540 

265 

445 

275 


253 


245 

207 

258 

231 

240 

228 

218 

282 

p 1 < ii. W t) M j t M 

319 

>116 

243 

130 

223 

135 

243 


183 

185 


112 

128 

124 

132 

74 


06 

116 

118 

120 

Mountain 


KOI 

1,515 

380 

1,246 

540 

1,246 

345 

1, 192 

203 

Pacific 

826 

296 1 

436 

217 

389 

102 

340 

230 

313 

233 


1 The ftflrores given in this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the ntxmber of cases 
reported. Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1027 end 1028, respectively. 

) Louisville, Ky., not Included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from citiesj January to February 1928 — AnnuoX 

rates per lOQfiOO population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended-- 



Jan. 

29, 

1927 

Jan. 

28, 

1928 

Feb. 

5, 

1927 

Feb. 

4, 

1928 

Feb. 

12, 

1927 

Feb. 

11, 

1928 

Feb. 

19, 

1927 

Feb. 

10, 

1928 

Feb. 

26, 

1927 

Feb. 

25, 

1928 

101 cities 

20 

>23 1 

25 

21 

26 

21 

33 

20 

25 

24 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..0 

0 

0 

0 

East Noith Central 

17 

12 1 

22 1 

9 

1.5 

1 14 


12' 

15 

13 

West North ('Antral 

79 

121 

53 1 

117 

1 71 

1 109 1 

1 81 

101 

03 

93 

South Atlantic 

00 

14 1 

43 

18 

03 

21 

00 

20 

45 

20 

East South (''entral 

80 

* 29 ' 

101 

1 20 

81 

1.5 1 

132 

25 

71 

40 

West South ('ential 

41 ! 

20 1 

79 

12 

06 

10 ' 

62 

20 

50 

8 

Mountain 

9 

13:4 

9 

115 

IK 

1 44 1 

27 

168 

0 

02 

Pacific , 

71 1 

1 

03 

' 59 

76 

1 69 

94 

18 I 104 

125 


TYPHOID FEVER R\TES 


101 cities 

7 

*8 

7 

7 

1 7 

7 

' 9 

5 

8 

6 

New EuRlrtTid 

.5 

21 

0 

14 

T) 

0 

1 2 

5 

9 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

4 


9 

5 

5 

0 

10 

3 

1 

6 

East North Central 

2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

0 

4 

3 

6 

1 

West North ('entral 

8 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

10 

4 

8 

4 

South Atlantic 

18 

7 

5 

5 

18 

9 

1 23 

7 

29 

9 

East South Central 

36 

>29 

5 

15 

10 

5 

1 30 

15 

25 

20 

W«»t South ('entral- 

0 

40 

17 

40 

12 

40 

1 8 

12 

4 

10 

Mountain 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

18 

0 

Pacific 

1 21 

0 

8 

10 

18 

0 

3 

« 

8 

5 


INH.VENZA DEATH RATE^^ 


96 Cities 

2) 

> 19 

19 

19 ' 

24 1 

17 

! 2j 

i 22 

22 

' 21 

New England 

9 

7 

5 

9 


7 

1 ^ 

H 1 

12 

1 7 

Middle Atlantic 

22 

10 

21 

14 1, 

28 ' 

15 

25 

18 1 

22 

24 

Ka-d Noith ('cntial 

21 

12 

9 

13 

22 , 

10 

19 

12 

17 


West North Central 

4 

10 

12 

10 

14 ' 

4 

2.4 

0 

10 

2 

South Atlaiuic 

49 

11 

27 

23 ' 

23 

30 

31 

35 

41 

28 

East South (Viitial 

42 

’01 

58 

08 ' 

37 

42 

43 

37 

43 

81 

West South ('entral 

72 

78 

04 

45 || 

38 , 

57 

38 

90 

25 

74 

IHountaiu 

! 72 

80 , 

45 

1 63 ' 

72 1 

53 

27 1 

71 

54 

36 

Pacltle- . 

14 

20 1 

1 7 

;mI 

21 

20 

, 1 

27 

17 

20 


PNKl MONIA DEATH RATES 


Oo cities 

158 

M69 

108 1 150 

147 

108 

140 

174 

103 

161 

Kew England 

I.5S 

12ii 

188 

126 

105 

149 

102 

170 

184 

147 

Middle Atlantic ... . 

174 

183 

197 

129 

173 

200 

148 

195 

176 

155 

East North Cential 

132 

121 

121 

129 

128 

114 

121 

137 

145 

156 

AVtst North (’ential 

120 

9S 

136 

40 

O'-' 

lOtj 

91 

91 

91 

71 

South \tlnTitic 

189 

' 210 

222 

198 

J<>8 

224 

234 

216 

253 

228 

East South ('on lull - 

213 1 

M7l 

207 

131 

117 

235 

176 

204 

122 

220 

West South Ccnlial 

200 

207 

149 

209 

144 

•201 

204 

279 

161 

271 

Mountain 

170 

177 

143 1 

203 1 

143 

150 

188 j 

108 

134 

248 

l*acin( 

107 

14.5 

121 ' 

128 

114 

182 

170 

172 

131 

Ilf 


2 Louisville, K> , not indiulwi 

Number of niies iruluded in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, a pproxt mated ao of July I, 19^7 and 1928, respectively 


Group of cities 

Niiinbci 
of cities 1 
loporting 
cases 

Number , 
1 of cities 1 
reporting i 
1 deaths 

Aggiegate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1927 

1028 

1 « 

1027 

1928 

Total 

101 ! 

1 95 

1 .31,050,300 1 

1 31,657.000 

30. 369, 500 

80.900,700 

New England 

12 

12 1 

2,212,700 1 

I 2,274,400 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 1 

1 10, .594, 700 

I 10,732,400 

10,694,700 

10,732,400 

East North Central — 

10 

10 

i 7,820,700 1 

1 7,991,400 

7,820,700 

7,991,400 

West N<atli Central 

12 

10 

2,0.14,500 

2, 683, 600 

2,518,.500 

2,566,400 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

East South Central 

7 

0 I 

! 1,028,300 

1,048,300 

980,700 

1,000,100 

West South Central 

8 

7 1 

1,260,700 

l,;i07,600 

1,227,800 

1,374,100 

Mountain 

9 

9 

581,600 

.591, 100 

681,000 

591,100 

Paoiflo 

0 

4 j 

1 1,996,400 

2,046,400 

1, 512, 109 

1,548,000 



FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for the weeJc ended February 11, 1928, — The foUo’WTLtig report 
for the week ended February 11, 1928, was transmitted * by the 
eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 

PLAGUE SMALLPOX 

India —Bassein, Bombay, Moulmcin, Hangoon. 

Dutch East .—Makassar. 

AStrails SetiUmenU Slugaoore 

CHOLER V 

Jndifl.— Calcutta, Madras, Negapatam, Rangoon. 

Straits —Singapore. 

Siam.— Bangkok. 

French Indo- China —Saigon. 

ARABIA 

Aden — Further relative to plague— February 8, 1928, — Information 
received under date of February 8, 1928, shows a total of 152 cases of 
plague at Aden, Arabia, with 7.4 deaths, from the date of reported 
outbreak, January 17, 1928, It was stated that the area of preva- 
lence had not greatly increased, 

AZORES 

Plague— Janmry 22-Febraary 11, 1928, — During the period Janu- 
ary 22 to February 11, 1928, five caso'^ of plague with three deaths 
were reported in the Azores Island'^. Of those, one casfe with one 
death occurred at Livramenio, and four cases with two deaths at 
Rabo de Peixe and San Vicente. 

BARBADOS 

Malaria — 1927, — During the month of October, 1927, malaria was 
found to be present in one Parish of the Island of Barbados, British 
West Indies, with rapid spread. At the close of the year 1,000 cases 
were estimated as present in the island, with 20 fatalities occuiTing 
among infants and persons of advanced yearn. 

Measures to prevent spread, — Measures to eliminate the anopheline 
mosquito were enforced and efforts made to improve the living con- 
ditions of the laboring classes. 


Ccyton - Colombo 

India.- Bassein, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Moulmein, Negapatam, Rangoon, Visagapatam. 
French India.— Pondicherry. 

Dutch East Indies -Belawan-Deli. 

Shanghai. 

Kwantung.— Dairen. 

Manchuria --Mukden 


( 638 ) 
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BRAZO. 

Porto Alegre — Plague. — Information has been recei^red under 
date of March 6, 1928, of the occurrence of two cases of plague at 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. The cases were stated to have been found in 
the prison. 

CANADA 

V Provinces — Communicable diseases — WeeJc ended February 85 , 
1928 . — The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain 
coniniunicable diseases from seven Provinces of ('anada for the week 
ended February 2«5, 1928, as follows: 


Di'^ase 

Nova 

Scotui 

New 

Bnins- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

I 

Itiflueu/a. . 

41 

1 i 



2 



lielliargir encepha- 
litis ... 




1 


1 

PoHomycIiIK 

Smallpox 

Tvphoid fever 



1 

... 

.*)l 

- - * 

1 1 r 

1 ^ i ^ 

4 


14 

10 

1 

1 

2 2 







Total 


43 

1 

2 

02 

.^3 


Quebec Promnce- '-Communicable diseases — lIVcA* ended February 25^ 
1928 . — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
cases of certain eoiuiuunicable diseases for the week ended February 
25, 1928, as follows: 


Chicken i)<)\ 
Diphtherin 
(JerniHii measleb 
Influen/.i 


1 

Caseb 1 Disease 

(\tses 


.Tt 1 Soarlet fevir 

115 


I (i7 i Smallpox 

13 


11 1 Tuben'iilo"!^ 

os 

"I 

[ 7 1 Txphoid Ie\er 

14 

1 

2,'>l Whoopiujr coiiph 

26 


CANARY ISLANDS 


Plague j bubonic - Las Palmas -Y(ar 1921 . — Bubonic plague was 
reported as occurring at Las Palmas, (^anary Islands, during the 
year 1927 as follows: 


Jau 13. 
Feb 23. 
Oct. 11. 

Nov, 25 
Dec*. 6.. 


Dec. 16. 
Deo. 19. 
Dec. 27. 


i 

Date of notice ! 

Case«> 

Dodtlih 


1 



1 



4 



1 



2 j 

1 


l' 

1 

* 1 

1 ! 

1 


1 

1 





Remarks 


R^orted In Islota 
Zone. 

Pneiiuioiiic; in Isleta 
Zone 


Keiio^Ted in bleta 
Zone. 
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Deaths from certain diseases — Las Palmas — Year 19S7 . — Deaths 
from certain diseases were reported from Las Palmas, Canaiy Islands, 
for the year 1927, as follows: 


Bronchitis 

Poaths 
18 

Puerperal septicemia 

Deaths 
... 6 

Cancer 

49 

Syphilis ’ 

19 

Diarrhea and enteritis. 

..... 367 

Toberculosls (pulmonary) 

... 149 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years).,. 

23 

Tuberculosis (all other forms) 

42 

Diphtheria 

7 

Typhoid fever 

9 

lleart disease 

157 

Whooping cough 

14 

lafluensa 

1 

Other oommtinic.'ible dlseesM , , 

... 12 

Pneumonia 

Population: 60,461, census of 1920. 

106 

Other diseases of the respiratory pjrgans... 

... 38 

Santa Cruz de Teneriffe- 

—Plague 

— January 16, 1928. — The 

OCCUl’- 


renco of a fatal case of plague was reported January 16, 1928, at 
Santa Cruz de Teneiiffe, Canary Islands. 


CUBA 


Habana — Communicable diseases — February ^ 1988 . — During the 
month of February, 1928, communiealde diseases wore reported in 
the city of Habana, Cuba, as folhws: 


Disease 


(’hicken pox 
l^iphthena.- 
Lcpro&y. 
Malaria ’ 


New 

Deaths 

Remain- { 
ing niidor 

Disease 

New 

Deaths 

Remain- 
ing under 



treatment j 




treatment 

50 


4) 1 

l^feasles 

1 5 


6 

0 

3 

1 

Parat> plioul fr v»*i . . . j 

1 

1 




18 

! Scarlet fever . 

r- '-[Y 


7 

14 

2 


Typhoid fever J 

i»l 

3 

33 

_ 


__ ii 



_ 1 



_ — 


* Many of these cases from the interior. 


EGYPT 


Plague — Suez — District of Manfalut -January 80-Febrnary 4) 
1928 . — During the w^eek ended February 4, 1928, four cases of plague 
were reported in Egypt, of which three case> were reported at Suez 
and one case in the district of Manfalut. 

Summary — January 1 -February 4y --Diiruig the period 

January 1 to February 4, 1928, G ca^'s of plague were reported in 
Egypt, as compared with 13 case^^ reported for the corresponding 
period of the year 1927. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

•ji 

Open-air school installed — Liverpool. --liJovmsition has been re- 
ceived under date of February 10, 1928, of the opening of a free 
open-air school at Liverpool, England. The school is stated to be 
the largest open-air school yet erected. It comprises two units 
built around a central court, which is laid out as a flower garden. 
The classrooms are situated on the ground floor, the upper part of 
the building being allotted to administrative uses and library. The 
buildings are equipped with hot-water heating and are lighted mainly 
by skylights. Classrooms measure 24 by 20 feet, and each room 
may be thrown wide open to the air on two sides. There are three 
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assembly halls. The playgrounds allow an average of 120 feet to 
eaeh child. The installation of the school is of special interest in 
view of the prevalence of pulmonary tuberculosis in the community, 
especially among the poorer classes. 

JAPAN 

DysenHry — Tokyo, city arid prefecture — January 1-28, 1928 . — 
During the period January 1 to 28, 1928, dysentery was reported at 
Tokyo, Japan, as follows: Tokyo city, cases, 54; deaths, 23; Tokyo 
Prefecture, outside the city, cases, 74; deaths, 35. Population: 
City, 1,995,567; prefecture, 2,489,577. 

LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — December, 1927, — During the month of 
Deciember, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in the Repub- 
lic of Latvia, as follows: 


Disease 


Orebrospinal nieiiinfritis:. 

J^iphtherm 

Eryhipel^s 

Tufluenfa 

l.etbargtc encei^aUtis... 

Measles 

Mumps 


erases 

j Disease 

Cases 

2 

1 Poliomyelifis 

1 

27 

Pnerpcml fe\ er 

2 

12 

1 Scarlet fover 

193 

23 

< Tetanus 

1 

2 

Trachoma 

21 

3o:. 

T> phoid fever 

73 

7 

Whooping cough 

18 


Coimlation* l,9o0,0(M). 

MALTA 

Communicable dUeases - December, 1927 , - Dwnn^ rlie month of 
December, 1927, communicable diseases wore reported in the island 
of Malta, as follows: 


DJ^pase 

aronchopneumonitt 

(31iirkeii pox. 

Diplithena 

Kry8ipfla.s 

Innuenta 

Malta fever (unduluiit) , 
riieunioma 


1 ('a'es jj 

Dii>easo 

Cases 

r» 

Puei peral fcvei 

2 

ir. 1 

Scjirlet fe\ or 

2 


Trachoma 

29 


Tuberculosis 

13 

0 1 

Typhoid fever 

48 

42 li 

i 2 

Whooping cough 

1 


ropiilation, estimated, civil, 227,440. 

MEXICO 

Atotonilco — Further relative to smallpox outbreak^ — Vaccination , — 
According to information received under date of February 29, 1928, 
the outbreak of smallpox at Atotonilco, State of Jalisco, Mexico^ was 
under control, few new cases being reported. Indigent patients were 
being treated in lazarettoes. More than 14,000 persons were stated 
to have been vaccinated. 

SWEDEN 

Goteborg — Vital statistics, 1927, — According to statistics prepared 
by the Goteborg Medical Association, the total number of cases of 


1 Public Health REroRTS, Mar. 9, 1928, p. 680. 
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sickness reported by the district physicians during the year 1927 was 
14,326) or 6.2 cases for every 100 inhabitants. In the year 1926 the 
average per 100 inhabitants was 4.4. In 1926, however, the average 
was 6.4 eases, and a comparison of the figures for the five-year 
period 1922-1926 shows that the frequency of cases of sickness during 
1927 was about normal. 

During 1927, 293 cases of diphtheria were reported, an increase 
over the preceding year of 140 per cent. Scarlet fever accounted for 
290 cases and typhoid and paratyphoid fever for 26 cases. The lartter 
figure is the lowest during the past 30 years. In 1925 there were 
reported 134 cases of diphtheria, 306 cases of scarlet fever, and 143 
cases of typhoid and paratyphoid fever. 

As compared with the year 1926, the number of cases of influenza 
increased 150 per cent. An outbreak of measles occurred during 
1927, the number of cases reported being 1,286. In 1926 only 4 
cases of measles occurred. 

The number of deaths reported during the year 1927 was 2,290, 
or 9.9 for every 1,000 inhabitants. This was an increase of 10 per 
cent over the figures for the year 1926, which slu wed the lowest 
mortality figures recorded for a number of years. • 

Four liundred and fifty-eight deaths ^\ere due to diseases of the 
heart and blood »"essel«, while 327 deaths were caus(*d by tuboroulosis. 
(^ancer caused 241 deaths, and deaths due to influenza totaled 92, 
an increase of 185 per cent, as compared with the preceding year. 
Diphtheria caused 11 deaths. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — SmaUpojc — Typhus Jever — January 15-21 y 1928, — During 
the \veek ended January 21, 1928, a fatal case of plague was reported 
in Cape Province, Union of South Africa. The case occurred in a 
European and on a farm. During the same period smallpox was 
reported on two farms in Wodehouse District, Cape Province. 
Fresh outbreaks of typhus fever were reported for the same period 
in the Cape Province, occurring at 8 localities in 5 districts. 

During'the month of December, 1927, 83 cases of typhus fever 
with 15 deaths were repoiied in the native population of the Union of 
South Africa, of which 70 cases with 13 deaths occurred in the Cape 
Province and 13 cases, 2 deaths, in the Pro^dnce of Natal. In the 
European population, one case of typhus fever occurred in Natal and 
two cases in the Cape Province. 

iHast London — Typhoid Jever — January 8-28, 1928. — During the 
three weeks ended January 28, 1928, 56 cases of typhoid fever with 5 
deaths were reported at East London, Union of South Africa. The 
infection was stated to have been introduced from country districts. 
The occurrence was in the native population. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, Heah h Section of the League of Nations, and other sources. The rep(Mls contained in the foUowinii taiiln 
znnst aot bt considered as complete ot final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures far the particular countries for which reports are given. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA — Toutiiuipfl 
[C, indicates eases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Jf«rchie,l»28 
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c St. Michaels Island. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 

* [C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER --Ck>ntuiued 

PLAGUE — < *oiitinued 

ft 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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SMALLPOX 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Ck>ntinued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths: P, present] 
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)PQ UPOPU UP^PCU^; 
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Italy (Rome and vicinity) 

Jamaica (oulsMe Kingston) falastrim) 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — C'ontinued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


^ 01116,1929 


$52 





Straits Settl«n«nts: Singapore 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 



•Aviv. 














Otber tenitOTkis in Europe. 
Yufostl«Tia 




















CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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PREVALENCE OP SMALLPOX IN THE UNITED STATES 

The reports indicate that smallpox is more prevalent in the United 
States than it was at this time last year or in 1926. For the week 
ended Marcli 10, 1928, 42 States reported 1,161 cases of smallpox. 
For the corresponding week of 1927 these States reported 876 cases, 
and in 1926 they reported 864 cases for the week. 

In 1925 the peak of the smallpox curve was reached about the 
middle of January; in 1926 the greatest number of cases was re- 
ported during the second week of February, and in 1927 the peak 
came after the middle of March. Some decrease in the incidence of 
smallpox is to be expected, but health officers should be constantly 
on the alert. 

A FURTHER STUDY OP EXPERIMENTAL BLACKTONGUE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE BLACKTONGUE 
PREVENTIVE IN YEAST 

By Joseph Goldbekgeu and G. A. Wheeler, Surgeons^ and R. D. Lillie and 
L. M. Hooers, Passed Assistant SurgeonSf United States Public Health Service 
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In a previous communication, Goldberger and Wheeler (1) pre- 
sented some of the results of a study of the problem of an experimental 
animal for pellagra. They reported the production in the dog, 
by feeding pellagra-producing diets, of a condition considered by 
them to be identical with a spontaneously occurring canine disease 
known as blacktongue or Stuttgart dog epizootic. The similarity 
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of this experimental disease to human pellagra was pointed out, and 
was considered so striking as to be well-nigh conclusive of the identity 
of the two conditions. This view was supported, they believed, 
the suggestion of a common etiology indicated by the successfttl 
production of the condition (blacktongue) in the dog by feeding 
with pellagra^producing diets. In the present paper we desire to 
report some further results of the same study. 

METHODS 

Our methods of housing, caring for, and feeding the experimental 
animals have been described in a preceding communication (1). It 
may bo noted that the experimental ration was offered each animal 
once a day and, as a rule, freshly prepared. The amount offered 
was, in general, all that the dog would eat. At first, to insure this, 
the attempt was made to offer an excess; but in order to minimize 
waste this practice was, after a time, modified so that, except for h 
young growing animal, only enough food for the maintenance of 
normal body weight was offered. The animals were weighed once 
a week. It may be here recalled, too, that it has been our practice^ 
to use our dogs repeatedly Depending on the pinpose of the experi- 
ment, the animal was or was not reconditioned by a period of stock 
diet feeding between successive experiments, for which purpose our 
stock diet No 156 (1) was the one most frequently used. In what 
follows, details of this nature will bo noted in connection with the 
presentation of the pertinent parts of the history of each experimental 
animal. The diagnostic criteria of experimental blacktongue have 
been presented m a preceding article (1). Here w’e will say only 
that the earliest distinctive buccal lesions are a vivid red injection 
of the floor of the mouth or an erythema of the mucot>a of the upper 
lip in the form of bilaterally symmetrical patches or both. 

BLACKTONGUE-PRODUCING POTENCY OF A BASIC EXPERIMENTAL 
DIET AND OF CERTAIN OF ITS MODIFICATIONS 

The composition of the diet with which Goldberger and Wheeler 
• (1) fii*st successfully induced experimental bUs^ktongue is shown in 
Table 1. This diet was constructed as a somewhat simplified replica 
of the type of diet found associated with, and, unless suitably sup- 
plemented, believed to be responsible for, the occurrence of pellagra. 
After a number of modifications of the diet shown in Table 1 had 
been tested, the diet No. 123, shown in Table 2, was constructed and 
subsequently used as the basic black tongue-producing diet in many 
of our experiments. It seems desirable, therefore, to summarize our 
experience with this (together with certain of its modifications) as a 
blacktongue-produoing diet. This is done in experiments 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 
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Basic Diet No. 123 
EXPERIMENT 1 

The blacktongue-producing potency of diet No. 123 (Table 2) 
has been tested in a considerable number of animals and under 
various conditions. We shall consider here only those tests, however, 
that were carried out either in animals after a period of reconditioning 
following a previous experiment and thus presumably in normal 
condition, or in such as were not previously subjected to experiment 
and were not known to have ever suffered from blacktongue. Such 
tests were performed in a total of 14 dogs, the significant details 
relating to each of which are as follows: 

Dog 13, — Male. Acquired April 7, 1923, between which date and November 
18, 1926, served in several experiments and suffered seven attacks of experimental 
blacktongue, the latest of which began July 31, 1925. Was on stt)ck diet No. 
156 for reconditioning from November 18 to December 8, 1926. 

December 8, 1926: In good condition; weight, 10.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 123. 

On January 25, 1927, at the end of a period of 48 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue,' an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight 9.4 kilograms. 
Ck)nfirmatory evidence of blacktongue noted on February 10, 1927. Course of 
the attack was remittent or relapsing in character, accompanied by self-imposed 
partial starvation. Killed with illuminating gas April 28, 1927. 

Dog. 14 . — Male. Acquired Ai)rii 7, 1923. Between that date and September 
25, 1923, served in two experiments and suffered a relapsing attack of blat ktongue 
beginning May 18, 1923. On stock diet No. 34C, for recondi jning, from Sep- 
tember 25 to October 10, 1923. 

October 16, 1923: In good condition; weight, 9.3 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 123. 

On October 30, 1923, at the end of a period of 14 days noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth and a patch of redness on 
the mucosa of the upper lip opposite the base of the canine tooth on each side. 
Weight, 9.2 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 15, — Male. Acquired April 14, 1923. Between tlmt date and September 
25, 1923, served in two experiments and suffered a relapsing attack of blacktongue 
beginning August 7, 1923. On stock diet No. 34 C, for reconditioning, from 
September 25 to October 16, 1923. 

October 10, 1923: In good condition; weight, 9.4 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 123, 

On October 27, 1923, at the end of a period of 11 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth and slight reddening of the 
mucosa of the upper lip. Weight, 9.3 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 
Dog 50. — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. On stock diet No. 34C to 
October 16, 1923. 

October 16, 1923: In good condition; weight, 9 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 123. 

On October 27, 1923, at the end of a period of 11 days, Jiotcd the first sign', of 
blacktongue, a definite reddening of the floor of the mouth. \\<.’ght, 8.8 
kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

I The oxperimontal disease has been desciibed in a preceding rep<Yrt (1). 
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Dog 51, — Bitch. Acquired September 35, 1023. On stock diet No. 34C to 
October 18, 1923. 

October 18, 1923: In good condition; weight, 7.8 kilograms; begins test diet No* 
123. 

On October 30, 1923, at end of a period of 12 days, noted first signs of blacktongue, 
an injection of the floor of the mouth. Wei^t, 7.8 kilograms. Further history 
not relevant. 

Dog 52, — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. On a misoellaneous stock diet 
to October 22, 1923. 

October 22, 1923: In good condition; weight, 8.5 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
123. 

On November 27, 1923, at the end of a period of 36 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 8.5 kilograms. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 5S. — Bitch. Acquired September 25. 1923. On a miscellaneous stock diet 
to October 22, 1923. 

October 22, 1923: In good condition; weight, 5.7 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
123. 

November 20, 1923: Weight, 5.8 kilograms. 

On November 27, 1923, at the end of a period of 36 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth and of the mucosa of the 
cheeks. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 54 , — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. On a miscellaneous stock diet 
to October 22, 1923. 

October 22, 1923: In good condition; weight, 6.2 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
123. 

On November 28, 1923, at end of a period of 37 days, noted the first signs of black- 
tongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 0.7 kilograms. Further 
history not relevant. 

Dog 57. — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. On stock diet No. 34C to 
October 16, 1923. 

October 16, 1923: In good condition; weight, 7.7 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
123. 

On November 2, 1923, at the end of a period of 17 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 8.8 kilograms. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 58. — Bitch. Acquired September 27, 1923. On stock diet No. 34C to 
October 16, 1923. 

October 16, 1923: In good condition; weight, 13. 5 kilograms; Ijcgins test diet No. 
• 123. 

On November 1, 1923, at the end of a period of 16 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 14.3 kilograms. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 79. — Bitch. Acquired June 9, 1924. On stock diet No. 156 to December 
16, 1924, during which period was bred and whelped a litter of five pups which 
were successfully weaned. 

December 16, 1924: In good condition; weight, 5.3 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
123. 

January 27, 1925: Weight, 5.5 kilograms. 

On February 7, 1925, at the end of a period of 53 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 5.4 kilograms. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 81. — Male. Acquired October 13, 1924. On stock diet No. 156 to Novem- 
ber 21. 1924. 
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November 21, 1924: In good condition; begins test diet No. 123. 

November 25, 1924: Weight, 9.4 kilograms. 

On December 27, 1924, at the end of a period of 36 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth and of the mucosa of the 
cheeks. Weight, 10.4 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 82, — Bitch. Acquired October 13, 1924. On stock diet No. 156 to 
November 21, 1924. 

November 21, 1924; In good condition; weight 10.7 kilograms; begins tost diet 
No. 123. 

On December 23, 1924, at the end of a period of 32 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, reddened bands on mucosa of the upper lip on each side; reddening 
of mucosa of the cheeks, reddening of the floor of the mouth. Weight 11.5 
kilograms. • 

Treated and used in a study of tomato juice from January 3, 1925, to November 
18, 1926, during which period she had an attack of blacktongue beginning March 
8, 1925. 

On stock diet No. 156 for reconditioning from November 18, 1926, to December 
8, 1926, On December 7, 1926, weighed 14.8 kilograms. 

December 8, 1926; In good condition; begins a second period of test diet No. 123. 
December 14, 1926: Weight, 13.9 kilograms. 

January 18, 1927: Weight, 13.9 kilograms. 

On January 22, 1927, at the end of a period of 4.5 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, reddened patches on mucosa of the upper lip in region of canine 
teeth of each side; reddening of mucosa of the cheek, and reddening of the 
floor of the mouth. A rapidly progressive attack, untreated, terminating in 
death January 29 -30, 1927. 

Dog 109, — Bitch. Acquired October 29, 1926. On stock diet No. 156 to 
December 8, 1926. 

Decembers, 1926: In good condition; weight, 7.1 kilograms; begins diet No. 123. 
December 28, 1926: Weight, 7,9 kilograms 

On December 30, 1926, at the end of a period of 22 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the nioutl). The attack took a slowly 
progressive, remittent or rclapbing course accompanied by self-imposed partial 
starvation; untreated, terminated in death April 20, 1927. Weight on day 
preceding death, 3.3 kilogninis. 

Thus all 14 of the test animals developed blacktongue, the first 
distinctive signs of which appeared within not to exceed 53 days after 
beginning the tost diet. Allow ed to take its course without therapeutic 
interference in tw^o of the dogs, it ended in the death of both animals. 
One of the animals (dog 82) was subjected to the test during two 
widely separated periods and rc«>ponded wdth blacktongue beginning 
at the end of 32 days in the first and at the end of 45 days in the 
second period. ♦ 

Basic Diet No. 209 

In diet No. 123 (Table 2) the principal component, quantitatively, 
is white corn meal, which forms 66 per cent of the weight' of the dry 
ingredients of the ration. Since yellow corn has slightly different 
dietary properties from the white (richer in vitamin A (2)), it seemed 
desirable to determine w^hat effect, if any, the substitution in diet 
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No. 123 of yellow eom meal for the white woidd have on the Hack- 
tongue-producing potency of that diet. Accordingly the following 
test was made: 

EXPERIMENT 2 

Six dogs, numbered 44, 52, 60, 63, 64, and 73, were each offered a 
suitable daily portion of diet No. 209, the composition of which is 
shown in Table 3. By comparison with Table 2 it may be seen 
that this differs from diet No. 123 only in that yellow corn meal is 
used instead of white. The significant facts in relation to each of 
the test animals are briefly as follows: 

Dog 44, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to J\iiy 17, 
1925, served in a number of feeding experixnents and suffered two attacks of 
hlaektongue, the latest of which began December 27, 1024. On stock diet 
No. 156 for reconditioning from July 17, 1925, to August 11, 1926. 

August 11, 1925: In good condition; weight, 12.9 kilograms; begins tost diet 
No. 209. 

On September 1, 1925, at the end of a period of 21 da^^s, noted the first signs 
of blacktonguc, a reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip and an injection 
of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 13.3 kilograms. Further history not 
relevant. 

Dog — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. Between that date and 
July 17, 1925, served in several experiments and liad four attacks of blacktonguc, 
the latest of which began March 24, 1925. On stock diet No. 160 for recondition- 
ing from July 17, 1925, to August 11, 1925. 

August 11, 1926: In good condition; weight, 10.8 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 209. 

On October 0, 1926, at the end of a period of 56 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktonguc, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 9.8 kilograms. 
Further history nor relevant. 

Dog 00. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Up to July 
17, 1925, served in a feeding experiment and suffered an attack of blacktonguc, 
which began July 14, 1925. On stock diet No. 166 for reconditioning from 
July 17, 1925, to August 11, 1925. 

August 11, 1926: In good condition; weight, 7.2 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 209. 

On September 13, 1026, at the end of a period of 33 days, noted the first signs 
of blacktonguc, an injection of the floor of the mouth and a flushing of the 
mucosa of the checks. Weight on September 15, 1926, 7.4 kilograms. Further 
history not relevant. 

Dog 68. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Up to 
July 17, 1926, served in two experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktonguc, 
the later one of which began March 5, 1926. On stock diet No. 166 for recon- 
ditioning from July 17, 1925, to August 11, 1925. 

•August 11, 1925: In good condition; ’weight, 7.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 209. 

On August 29, 1925, at the end of a period oi 18 days, noted the first signs of 
blacktongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 7.5 kflo^rama 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog $4. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Up to 
July 17, 1925, had suffered one uncertain, but probable, attack of blacktongue 
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which WM in evidence June 27, 1925. On stock diet No. 156 for reconditioning 
from July 17 to Augiist 11, 1925. 

August 11, 1925: In good condition; weight, 6.6 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 209. 

On September 12, 1925, at the end of a period of 32 days, noted first signs of 
blacktonguc, a reddening of the faucial pillars, the pharynx, and the floor 
of mduth. Weight, 6.7 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 7S. — Bitch. Acquired March 19, 1924. Up to' July 17, 1925, suffered 
two uncertain, evanescent attacks of blacktongue, the second of which was in 
evidence July 12, 1926. On stock diet No. 156 for reconditioning from July 17 
to August 11, 1925. 

August 11, 1925: In good condition; weight, 10.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 209. • 

On December 17, 1925, at the end of a period of 128 days, noted the first signs 
of blacktongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip and of that of the 
cheeks. Weight, 8.3 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

All six dogs developed blacktongue, the first distinctive signs of 
which appeared within not to exceed 56 days after beginning the 
test diet in five, and at the end of a period of 128 days in one of them. 

It would appear, then, that the substitution of yellow for white 
corn meal made no significant difference in the blacktongue-produc- 
ing potency of the test diet. 

Basie Diet No. 195 

In diet No. 12.3 and its modification, diet No, 209, sodium chloride 
and calcium carbonate are used to supplement the inorganic, “ash,” 
constituents furnished by the other components of the ration It 
was thought desirable to determine what effect, if any, on the black- 
tongue-producing potency of diet No. 123 would be produced by the 
substitution of a “complete” salt mixture for the sodium chloride 
and the calcium carbonate. For that purpose experiment 3 was 
carried out. 

EXPERIMENT 3 

Five dogs, numbered 9, 29, 83, 84, and 85, were each offered a suit- 
able daily portion of diet No. 195, the composition of which is shown 
in Table 4. As may be seen by reference to Table 2, this differs from 
diet No. 123 only in that the well known “complete” salt mixture 
of Osborne and Mendel (3) replaces the sodium chloride and calcium 
carbonate of the latter diet. The significant f^cts in relation to each 
of the test animals were, in brief, as follows: 

Dog 9, — Male. Acquired April 1, 1923, between which date and February 28, 
1925, served in a number of experiments and suffered seven attacks of black- 
tongue, the latest of which began February 24, 1925. On stock diet No. 156 
for reconditioning from February 28 to .\pril 1, 1925. 

April 1, 1926: In good condition; weight, 12.7 kilograms; begins test diet No. 195. 
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On May 31, IWfS, at the end of a period of 60 days, noted the first signs of black- 
tongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip in the region of the canine 
tooth of each side, and an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 11.4 
kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

$9. — Mole. Acquired May 9, 1923, between which date and February 28, 

1925, served in a number of experimmits and suffered nine attacks of blaektongue, 
the latest of which began February 6, 1925. On stock diet No. 156 for recondition- 
ing from February 28, 1925, to April 1, 1925. 

April 1, 1925; In good condition,* weight, 11.7 kilogralns; begins diet No. 195. 
On April 17, 1925, at end of a period of 16 days, noted the first signs ’ of black- 
tongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the upper lip and of the floor of the mouth. 
Weight, 11.1 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 3^.— Bitch. Acquired February 20, 1925, from which date to April 1, 

1926, was on stock diet No. 150. 

April 1, 1925: In good condition; weight, 6.8 kilograms; begins test diet No. 196. 
On April 18, 1925, at tho end of a period of 17 days, noted the first signs of black- 
tongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 7.3 kilograms. Further 
history nor relevant. 

Dog 8A. — Male. Acquired March 2, 1925, from which date to April 1, 1925, 
was on stock diet No. 156. 

April 1, 1925; In good condition; weight, 7.8 kilograms; beghts test diet No. 195. 
On April 23, at the end of a period of 22 days, noted the first signs of blaektongue, 
reddened patches on mucosa of the upper lip opposite the canine tooth of 
each side. Weight, 9.1 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 86. — Male. Acquired March 2, 1925, from which date to April 1, 1925, 
was on stock diet No. 156. 

April 1, 1925: In good condition; weight, 6.9 kilograms; begins test diet No. 195. 
On April 16, 1925, at tho end of a period of 15 days, noted the first signs of black- 
tonguc, reddening of mucosa of the upper lip, of that of the cheeks, and of 
the floor of the mouth. Weight, 6,8 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

All five test animals developed blaektongue, the first distinctive 
signs of which appeared within not to exceed 60 days after beginning 
the test diet. 

The substitution of tho complete '' salt mixture for the sodium 
chloride and calcium carbonate of diet No. 123 made, thus, no sig- 
nificant difference in its blacktongue-producing potency. 

Basic Diet No. 268 

Although diet No. 123 (and its modifications, No. 209 and No. 
195) contains a considerable amount of protein, fully one-half of 
which is from casein, it was thought, nevertheless, that the biological 
quality of the protein mixture might, perhaps, be improved by increas- 
ing the casein component, a view that was strengthened by tho results 
of some growth tests in rats (unpublished). It seemed desirable, 
therefore, to determine what effect, if any, an increase in the casein 
component of diet No. 123, and thus, presumably, an improvement 
in the biological quality of its protein, would have on its^biacktongue- 
producing potency. Experiment 4 vras accordingly carried out. 
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EXPERIMENT 4 

Eight dogs, numbered 62, 6d, and 101 to 106, inclusive, were each 
offered a suitable daily portion of diet No. 268, the composition of 
which is shown in Table 5. As may be seen, this diet differs fiom 
No. 123 (Table 2) in containing 50 per cent more casein; it differa 
from No. 123 also in that it contains a ‘‘complete'' salt mixture in 
the place of sodium chloride and calcium carbonate. This experiment 
may be considered, therefore, as a test of the effect not only of a 
substantial increase in protein, but also of the use, at the same time, 
of a complete salt mixture on the biacktongue-producing potency of 
that diet. 

In this connection, it may be stated that this experiment was 
planned to serve ohe other purpose — namely, to secure tissues suit- 
able for histopathological study. Believing that diet No. 288 was 
more neaily complete — at least for maintenance — than No. 123 or 
its other modifications with respect to all known dietary essentials 
except the specific factor or factors related to blacktongue,^ it was 
thought that animals fed with it when kUlcd at suitable intervals 
would furnish tissues which might show a sequence of histopatho- 
logical changes which would thus bo relatable to the specific dietary 
defect. 

The significant facts in relation to each of the test animals, except 
as concerns the histopathology, which will form the subject of a 
separate report by Dr, James Denton, are briefly as follows: 

Dog 62, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Up to May 26, 
1920, had one evanescent attack of blacktongue which was in evidence March 
24-27, 1925. On stock diet No. 15G xMay 26 to June 12, 1926. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; weight, 8.8 kilograms; begins test diet No. 268. 
On June 26, 1926, at the end of a period of 14 days, killed with illuminating gas 
for histopathological study. He presented no signs of blacktongue. Weight, 
8.6 kilograms. 

Dog 69, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Up to May 
26, 1926, served in two experiments, but showed no evidence of blacktongue. 
On stock diet No. 156 from May 26 to June 12, 1926. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; weight, 8.8 kilograms; begins test diet No. 268. 
July 27, 1926: Weight, 8.7 kilograms. 

July 28, 1926, at the cud of a period of 46 days, noted first signs of blacktongue, 
a slight injection of the floor of the mouth which became more definite on 
August 6, and on the following day (August 7) ther^ was noted in addition a 
alight reddening of the mucosa of the cheeks and of the upper lip in the region 
exf the canines. 

Animal killed with illuminating gas for histopathological study qn August 7, 
1926. 

Dog tOi, -Male. Whelped in the laboratory December 9, 1925, and reared 
on stock diet No. 156. 


* The does not mm to lequiie the eotisoorbutio. It is probable that workers wbo beve reported 
soorbutio signs in dogs were dealing with some other condition, at times, at least, with blAckfnn«i^« 
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June 12, 1926; In good condition; weight, 7.7 kilograms; begins test diet No. 268. 
On July 10, 1926, at the end of a period of 28 days, noted first signs of black- 
tongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 7.9 kilograms. Attack 
slowly progressed. Animal killed with illuminating gas for histopathological 
study on August 7, 1926. 

Dog 10$. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory December 9, 1926. Reared on 
stock diet No. 166. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; begins test diet No. 268. 

June 15: Weight, 6.10 kilograms. 

July 6, 1926: Weight, 6.7 kilograms. 

On July 10, 1926, at the end of a period of 28 days, noted first signs of black- 
tongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Attack progressed rapidly. 
Animal killed with illuminating gas for histopathological study on July 20, 1926. 
Dog 103. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory December 9, 1926. Reared on 
stock diet No. 166. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; begins test diet No. 268, 

June 15; Weight, 6.7 kilograms. 

July 6, 1926: Weight, 6.4 kilograms. 

On July 10, 1926, at the end of a period of 28 days, noted first signs of black- 
tonguc, an injection of the fioor of the mouth. Attack was progressive with 
remissions. Animal killed for histopathological study August 7, 1926. 

Dog 104. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory December 9, 3925. Reared on 
stock diet No. 156. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; begins test diet No. 268. 

June 15; Weight, 5.7 kilograms. 

On July 6, 1926, at the end of a period of 24 days, noted first signs of black- 
tongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth, of the faucial pillars, and of the 
mucosa of the upper lip. Weight, 5.6 kilograms. Animal killed for histopatho- 
logical study July 10, 1926. 

Dog. 105. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory December 9, 1926. Reared 
on stock diet No. 156. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; begins test diet No. 268. 

June 15: Weight, 4.9 kilograms. 

On July 15, 1926, at the end of a period of 33 days, noted first signs of black- 
tongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight, 5.2 kilograms. Attack 
mild, relapsing. Animal killed August 7, 1926, for histopathological study. 
Dog 106. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory December 9, 1925. Reared on 
stock diet No. 156. 

June 12, 1926: In good condition; begins test diet No. 268. 

June 15: Weight, 4.3 kilograms. 

On June 26, 1926, at the end of a period of 14 days, killed for histopathological 
study.,, Had presented no signs of blacktongue. Weight, 4.5 kilograms. 

Of the eight test animals, two were killed at the end of a test period 
of 14 days for the purpose of histopathological study. Neither ani- 
mal had shown any evidence of blacktongue. The period of obser- 
vation was so brief that these two animals can not properly be eoli'- 
sidered in appraising the blacktongue-producing potency of the diet. 
The remaining six animals all developed blacktongue, the first dis- 
tinctive signs of which appeared within a period of not to exceed 46 
days. 

It would appear, then, that the modification of diet No. 123 rep- 
resented by a substantial increase in the protein combined with the 
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use of ''complete” salt mixture was without significant effect on the 
blaektongue^producing potency of that diet as judged by the attack 
rate and durai^ion of the feeding period before the appearance of the 
fiirst distinctive signs of the disease. 

In the foregoing series of tests of the pellagra-producing potency 
ef diet No. 123 and its modifications, a total of 33 dogs were used as 
test animals, and blacktongiie was induced in all but two of them. 
The two that escaped were the two that were killed at the end of a 
feeding period of 14 days for the purpose of histopathological study. 
Disregarding these as not having had a full opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the disease, blacktongue was induced in every one of the 
other 31 test animals. In each of two of these the disease was induced 
on two separate occasions, so that 33 separate attacks of blacktongue 
were induced in the 31 animals under consideration in this series of 
experiments. These 33 attacks developed at the end of feeding pe- 
riods that varied between 11 and 128 days in duration, but only one 
of the attacks developed at the end of a period of over 61 days.* 

THE BLACKTONGUE PREVENTIVE 
Dried Brewers* Yeast 

It may be recalled that Goldberger and Wheeler's first success in 
experimentally inducing blacktongue was with a diet that differed 
from that previously tried without success by Goldberger and Lake 
in that it included no milk and was not supplemented with yeast (1). 
The difference in outcome led us to suspect that this might be related 
to the difference in the diets used. There was already reason to believe 
that milk possessed pellagra-preventive properties (4) (5) and thus, 
possibly, also black tongue-preventive properties; but, as the amount 
of milk contained in the diet tested by Goldberger and Lake was very 
small, it seemed improbable that their failure was attributable, at 
least to an important degree, to the milk. Up to this time we had had 
no suspicion that yeast might possess pellagra-preventive properties; 
but in seeking for the explanation of the difference in results under 
consideration it seemed much more likely that, if Goldberger and 
Lake's failure was due to the preventive action of either food, this 
failure was due to the action of the j’east rather than to that of the 
milk. Reasoning thus, it was decided to test this view; and after 
some proliminaiy trials which it seems superfluous to detail, the fol- 
lowing experiments were performed : 

EXPERIMENT 5 

In this test of the blacktongue-preventive action of teast a com- 
mercial dried brewery yeast * was used. It was incorporated in 

* In harmony with this is the additiooal evperience witli tliis basic diet which appeals incidontally in 
ooimeetion with some of the enjoriments with presented in the followini? section. 

^Secorod from the Harris Labonilorios, Tui kulioe, N. Y. 
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diet No. 155, the composition of which is shown in Table 6, or was fed 
separately in gelatine capsules as a supplement to basic diet No. 123. 
Comparing diet No. 155 (Table 6) with diet No. 123 (Table 2) it 
will be seen that, so far as it is possible to judge, yeast-containing 
test diet No. 155 differs from basic blacktongue-producing diet No. 
123 significantly only in that 5 per cent of the weight of the sdids of 
the former consists of dried yeast. 

Five animals, dogs 15, 30, 35, 46, and 50, were used in thiS'eitpOTi- 
ment. The essential facts pertaining to each of the test animals are 
presented in the following: 

Dog 15. — Male. Acquired April 14, 1923. By reference to experiment 1 it 
will be Been that this dog developed an attack of blacktongue on diet No. 123, 
the first signs of which were noted on October 27, 1923. On October 30 treat- 
ment was begun by supplementing diet No. 123 with 5.4 grams (approximately 
1 per cent of the dry ingredients of diet No. 123) of the dry brewery yeast. Not- 
withstanding this, however, a relapse of the signs of blacktongue appeared 
November 24, 1923. Accordingly, on November 26 the amount of yeast there- 
tofore included in diet No. 123 was doubled. On December 27, 1923, a small 
further increase in the yeast was made, and on March 11, 1924, a still further 
increase was made which, after slight compensatory adjustment, made diet 
No. 155. 

The evidence of the relapse noted on November 24, 1023, faded in a few days 
and thereafter to November 21, 1924, the dog continued in good condition without 
presenting recognizable evidence of blacktongue. 

On November 21, 1924, yeast-containing test diet No. 155 was discontinued 
and basic tc^st diet No. 123 begun. 

On December 25, 1924, or 34 days after discontinuing the y cast-containing diet, 
there were noted the first signs of blacktongue, a reddening of the floor of the 
mouth. Tlie attack, relapsing and mild, at first slowly progressed and by 
February 27, 1925, was fully developed and grave. The dog now had a tem- 
l)eralure of 40 2° C. On the latter date treatment was begun with a daily 
dose of 20 grams of yeast in gelatine capsules administered apart from basic 
diet No. 123, which continued to l>e offered. The animal began to refuse all 
food on February 21 and, aside from the yeast supplement in capsules, ate 
nothing until March 3. Took a little food on the latter date, after which he 
ate well and the signs of the attack rapidly cleared up. By March 7 virtually 
all evidence of tlie attack had dihappeared and by the end of the month the 
dog had recovered his normal weight, 9.8 kilograms. 

On* March 5, 1925, the daily dose of yeast was reduced to 10 grams. This dose 
(approximately 1 gram per kilogram of normal body weight) was calculated as 
about equal to the amount that w^ould be ingested if the yeast-containing 
test diet No. 155 were offered in the place of basic diet No. 123 whicli the animal 
was receiving. Thus supplemented, diet No. 123 was continued to June 19, 
1925 (a period of 106 days), without the return of any signs of blacktongue. 

.Thus dog 15 first recovered from an attack of blacktongue on a 
yeast-supplemented diet, then, during a period of 255 days while on 
yeast-containing test diet No. 155, remained in good condition and 
without any signs of blacktongue. The withdrawal of the yeast- 
containing diet was followed, at the end of 34 days, by the appearance 
of the beginning signs of blacktongue which progressed to a grave 
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attack. Treated with yeaet this attack rapidly cleared up and the 
animal’s condition returned to normal and remained so during a 
further period of 104 days, at the end of which time the experiment 
was discontinued. 

Dog SO, — Male. Acquired August 1, 1923, between which date and October 
29, 1923, served in two exi)criments and suffered two mild attacks of black- 
tongue. Between October 29, 1923, and March 11, 1924, was subjected to some 
preliminary tests of yeast. 

March 11, 1924: In good condition; weighs 11.4 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 155. 

February 24, 1925: In good condition; weighs 10.5 kilograms. 

On February 28, 1925, diet No. 155 was replaced by diet No. 123, supplemented 
with a daily dose of 18 grams of yeast separately administered in gelatine cap- 
sules. The dose of yeast thus administered was approximately the same as 
that ingested in the daily ration of diet No. 155, so that diet No. 123 so supple- 
mented w’as essentially equivalent to diet No. 155. 

May 19, 1926: This animal has now for upward of 14 months been on the yeast- 
containing test diet No. 166 or its equivalent basic diet No. 123 supplemented 
witl) yeast. The dog has shown no recognizable evidence of blacktongue at 
any time during this period. He has been and is in good condition; weighs 
10.7 kilograms. 

Effective to-day the yeast supplement to basic diet No. 123 is discontinued. 
On July 2, 1925, or 44 days after discontinuing the yeast, there were noted the 
first signs of an attack of blacktongue, erythematous patches on the mucosa 
of tJie upper lip in the region of the canine teeth. The further history of this 
animal belongs to another exix'Hment. 

Dog S6, — Bitch. Acciuired August 6, 1923, between which date and March 
11, 1924, served in a number of experiments including a preliminary test of yeast 
and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which ♦)Cgan December 
22, 1923. 

March 11, 1924: In good condition; weighs 6.8 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 155. 

On March 16, 1924, the animal was found to have developed an ulcerative, infec- 
tive stomatitis. Very little or none of the ration was eaten between March 14 
and March 26, Beginning March 20 and thereafter daily until March 26 the 
dog was given a dose of 12 grams of yeast in gelatine capsules. Beginning 
March 26 the food consumption began to improve, and by March 30 the ulcer- 
ative stomatitis had cleared up, 

April 1, 1924: Ealing moderately well; mouth is normal in appearance; weighs 
6.3 kilograms. 

November 21, 1924: In good condition; weighs 6.9 kilograms. Has presented 
no recognizable evidence of blacktongue during the period of 255 days since 
beginning ycast-containing diet No. 155. 

Effective to-day diet No. 155 is diseontin\ied and basic diet No. 123 is l>egun. 
On December 20, 1924, at the end of a iwiod of 29 days on the basic diet without 
any yeast, there were noted the first sigus of an atta^ of blacktongue, a redden- 
ing of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth and of that of the anterior faucial 
pillars. 

Mild and relapsing at first, the attack slowly progressed and gained in severity. 
The temperature of the dog was found to have risen somewhat above normal 
(39.6® C.) on February 20; it reached 40® the next dayj and 40.5® on February 22. 
At this time treatment consisting of the daily ailminist ration of 15 grams of yeast, 
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was begun and was continued to February 25 — ^four days — ^but without per- 
ceptible eflPect. The dog died of blacktongue February 26, 1925. 

Dog JfS, — Male. Acquired August 17, 1923, between which date and March 
11, 1^4, served in a number of experiments including a preliminary test of yeast, 
and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which began Februar 5 
19, 1924. 

March 11, 1924: The signs of the attack of blacktongue which began February 
19, 1924, have subsided without treatment. Weighs 5 kilograms. Begins 
lest diet No. 155. , 

February 28, 1925: In good condition. Has presented no recognizable evidence 
of blacktongue during the period of 354 days since beginning yeast^ontaining 
diet No. 155. 

Effective to-day diet No. 155 is discontinued and basic diet No. 123 is begun. 
On Mareli 26, 1925, at the end of a period of 26 days, there were noted the first 
signs of an attack of blacktongue, an erythematous patch on the mucosa of 
the upper lip on each side in the region of the canine teeth and a reddening of 
the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 

At first mild and intermittent in its course the attack became progressively 
more severe and led to the death of the animal on April 28, 1925, Treatment was 
not attempted. 

Dog ffO, — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. Developed an attack of black- 
tongue which began October 27, 1923, in a test of basic dieJ. No. 123. (See experi- 
ment 1.) As a part of a preliminary study, treatment of the attack with yeast 
was undertaken. It was begun October 29, 1923, and continued with doses 
increased at intervals up fo March 11, 1924. During tliis period the attack 
remained mild and relapsing; the latest of the relapses appeared on February 
19, 1924, and had subsided by February 25, 1924. 

March 11, 1924: Pre.sents no evidence of blacktongue; weighs 10.8 kilograms. 

Begins yeast-containing test diet No. 155. 

February 24, 1925: In good condition; weighs 12.3 kilograms. 

February 28, 1925: Diet No. 155 is leplaced by basic diet No. 123 supplemented 
with a daily dose of 14 grams of yeast separately administered in gelatin 
capsules. This dose of yeast is approximately equal to the amount ingested 
by this animal in the daily ration of diet No. 155. 

May 19, 1925: This animal has now for upward of 14 months been on yeast-con- 
taining diet No. 155 or its equivalent, basic diet No. 123 supplemented with 
yeast. No recognizable evidence of blacktongue has been presented by this 
dog at any time during this period. Is in good condition; -weighs 12 kilograms. 
Effective to-day the yeast is withdrawn, leaving basic diet No. 123 without 
supplement. 

©n June 14, 1925, at the end of a period of 26 days without yeast, there were 
noted the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, a reddened patch of mucosa on 
the upper lip in the region of the canine teeth and a reddening of the mucosa 
of the floor of the mouth. The further history of this dog belongs to another 
experiment. 

It appears, then, that so long as the test animals were fed yeast- 
containing test diet No. 155, or its equivalent yeast-supplemented 
diet No. 123 (which was done for 255 days in two, 354 days in one, 
and 434 days in two), none developed recognizable evidence of black- 
tongue; but the discontinuance of the yeast was followed within from 
26 to 44 days by the appearance of blacktongue in all five of these 
test animals. Since, as has been shown in the first section of this 
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communication, the feeding of the foregoing test diet without the yeast 
(namely, diet No. 123) may be expected to lead to an attack of black- 
tongue in 100 per cent of cases within a period only very exceptionally 
longer than about 60 days, it would seem clearly indicated that the 
yeast had exercised a de^ite blacktongue-preventive action. 

In the course of our preliminary study of the blacktongue-preven- 
tive action of yeast we gaifted the impression that appreciably 
less of the yeast than that included in test diet No. 155 might be 
sufficient as a preventive of blacktongue. This impression was sub- 
sequently tested, with the result shown in experiment 6. 

, EXPERIMENT 6 

Five dogs, numbered 42, 62, 68, 69, and 76, in good physical con- 
dition, were each offered a suitable daily portion of diet No. 123AA, 
the composition of which is shown in Table 7. By reference to Table 
2 it will be seen that diet No. 123AA is basic diet No. 123 to which 1 1 
grams of dried yeast have been added, and that it differs frt)m diet 
No. 155 (Table 6) essentially only in that it includes somewhat less 
than one-half the quantity of yeast contained in the latter diet. The 
significant facts of the experiment relating to each of the test animals 
are ns follows: 

Dog Jti. — Male. Acquired June 26, 1923. Up to April 11, 1924, served in a 
number of experiments and sulfeied three attacks of blacktongue, the latest of 
which began April 2, 1924. On stock diet No. 150 for reconditioning from April 
1 1 to June 24, 1924. 

June 24, 1924: In good condition; woigJis 11.9 kilograms. Begins test diet No. 
123AA. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition; weighs 11.7 kilograms. During the period of 
336 days since beginning the test diet lias presented no recognizable cvidenco 
of blacktongue. The experiment is discontinued 

Dog — Male. Wliel]>ed in the laboratory November 4, 1923, and reared 

and maintained on stock diets until June 21, 1921. 

June 24, 1924: In good condition; weighs 7.9 kilograms. Bogins test diet No. 
123AA. 

On March 24, 1925, a htrcak> redness of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth 
was noted which faded out in the com sc of the next two or three days. Other 
than this the animal presented no evidence of blacktongue at any time during 
the period of tlic cxiierimeiit, ^\hich terminated May 20, 1925. 

Dog 68. — Bitcli. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Reared and 
maintained on stock diets until June 24, 1921. 

June 24, 1924: In good condition; weighs 8.2 kilograms. Begins test diet No. 
123AA. 

On September 27, 1924, a small erythematous patch was noted at about the center 
of the mucosa of the upper lip of each side. This faded within 48 hours. Other 
than this the animal presented no evidence suggestive of blacktongue at any 
time during tlie period of the experiment, which was discontinued May 26, 
1925, at the end of 336 days. 
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Dog 69. — Male. Wli<dpod in the laboratory November 5> 1923. Baared and 
maintained on stock diets until June 24» 1924. 

June 24. 1924: In good condition; weighs 7.7 kilograms. Begins test diet No. 
123AA. 

On May 26. 1925. at the end of a period of 336 days, tho experiment was dis- 
continued. The dog was in good condition and weighed 8.3 kilograms. At 
no time during the duration of the experiment did he present any ovidence of 
blacktongue. • 

Dog 76. — Male. Acquired June 9. 1924. Maintained on stock diet until Juno 
24, 1924, 

June 24, 1924: In good condition; weighs 8.5 kilograms. Begins test diet No, 
123AA. 

On May 26, 1925, at the end of a period of 336 days, when the experiment was 
discontinued, the clog was in good condition; weighed 9.2 kilograms. At no 
time during the duration of the experiment had this dog presented any recog- 
nizable evidence of blacktongue. 

Thus of the five dogs fed yeast-containing diet No. 123AA during 
a period of 336 days — approximately 1 1 months — two (dogs 62 and 
68) presented evanescent signs that may have been and probably 
were indicative of blacktongue. Since, ns has been already shown, 
the feeding of this test diet without the yeast (th.'^t is, diet No. 123) 
may be expected to induce an attack of blacktongue in 100 per cent 
of dogs within a period very exceptionally longer than about 60 days, 
this result would' seem to indicate that the small amount o*f yeast in 
diet 123AA (11 grams in a 2,400-calorio ration) had exercised a defi- 
nite, well ni^ complete, blacktongue-preventive action. 

Yeast Extract Powder 

The indication of the blacktongue-preventive action of yeast 
afforded by the foregoing experience naturally led us to inquire as to 
what it was in yeast that gave it this property. We began this inquiry 
with a test of the preventive action of a commercial preparation of 
what at the outset we w^ero led to believe w as the Osborne and Wake- 
man protein-free j^cast fraction II (G), but what later we found to 
be simply a dried water (acidulated) extract of yeast. The results 
of this test are presented in experiment 7, 

EXPERIMENT 7 

The test of the preventive action of what, as has just been stated, 
proved to be a dried water extract of yeast® was carried out in three 
dogs, numbered 17, 38, and 40, by supplementing basic diet No.l23 
(Table 2) with a daily dose of the dried extract, as a rule separately 
administered in gelatin capsules, at the rate of approximately 1 gram 
per kilogram of body weight. The dosage used was an arbitrary 
one and, we judge, probably considerably in excess of minimal require^ 

* Marketed under the name ''Yeast VitAinine-Horris Powder.’* One sample analyzed in the division 
of chemistry of the Hygienic Laboratory v. ah found to conhUn 7.59. and another 7.14 per cent nltfOisn. 
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ments. The significant details relating to the test in each of the 
animals are as follows: 

Dog 17, — Bitch. Acquired April 14, 1923. Up to July 15, 1924, served in a 
number of experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktonguc, the latest of 
which began June 14, 1924. 

July 16, 1924: The attack of blacktoiigue, the first signs of which appeared 
Juno 14, has progressed and is now well marked and at a stage of moderate 
severity. There are present the distinctive reddening of the mucosa of the 
upper lip, of the cheeks, and floor of the mouth, with increase in buccal secretion 
and a rise in temperature to 39.8® C. Weight is 9.3 kilograms, which is fully 
2 kilograms below the normal for this animal. Has eaten nothing in past 48 
hours. 

This attack, it may bo noted, began a few days after beginning basic diet No. 
123, but the onset of the attack is related to the immediately preceding experi- 
mental diet whose composition is not of interest here. Treatment with 10 grams 
of the yeast-extract powder is begun this day, supplementing basic diet No. 123. 
July 16, 1924: Mouth is necrotic with a foul odor; drooling freely. Given a 
dose of 5 grams of the extract in solution by drench at 9 a. m. and 6 grams in 
capsules at 4 p. m. 

July 20. 1924: Mouth lesions arc improving. Has been receiving 10 grams of 
yeast-extract powder in capsules daily since July 16. Has taken a small amount 
of food (diet No. 123) during the past 24 hours. 

July 22, 1924: Mouth lesions have practically healed. Has continued the daily 
dose of 10 grams of the extract. Food consumption has markedly increased 
during the past 48 hours. Weighs 8.8 kilograms. 

July 15, 1926: This animal has now been receiving the y cast-extract powder, 10 
grams daily, as a supplement to basic diet No. 123 for one year. When this 
supplement was begun the animal was suffering an attack of blacktonguc of 
moderate severity. All evidence of this cleared up and no further signs sug- 
gestive of the disease have reappeared to date. The anima* has thrived on 
diet No. 123 thus supplemented, and now weighs 13.7 kilograms. 

Dog SH. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to August 7, 
1924, served in a number of experiments and suffered three attacks of black- 
tongue, a relapse of the latest of which began July 19, 1924. 

August 7, 1924: The attack of blacktonguc, a relapse of which began July 19, is 
now at a stage of considerable severity. The stumatitia i.s marked with salivation 
and foul buccal odor. The conjunctiva5 are injected and there i.s a mucopuru- 
lent ocular discharge with photophobia. Has eaten nothing in two days and 
the temperature is 40®. The diet on wdiich this attack developed is this day 
replaced by basic diet No. 123 and treatment with a daily dose of 10 grams of 
dried yeast extract is begun. 

August 10: The stomatitis seems better. Buccal odor continue.^ foul, but saliva- 
tion has diminished. Not eating. A dose of 10 grains of the dried yeast 
extract has been administered daily. 

August 12: The mo\ith lesions have cleared up, esjiecially those on the lip, the 
mucosa of wdiich is now well-nigh normal. The eye condition appears to*^be of 
the nature of a keratitis and i.s not much changed, ^fook some food (diet No. 
123) yesterday. 

August 19, 1924: Buccal and ocular manifestations liovc now all cleared up. 
Eating well. Weighs 9 kilograms. Basic diet No. 123 siipplem/'iited wdth a 
daOy dose of 10 grains of the powdered yc.<ist extract is continued. 

87683"— 28 2 
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August 11, 1925: Hm XM>ir beesi on diet No. 123 Buppletsenited wit^ ft dailjr doie 
of 10 grams of the powdered yeast extract for a year. The animal is in good 
condition; weighs 11.4 kilograms. Since recovery from the attack at the 
height of which, on August 7, 1924, treatment was begun, there has been no 
return of recognizable evidence of Macktongue. 

Dog 40. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to May 19, 
1924, served in a number of experiments and suffered three attacks of black- 
tongue, of which the latest began April 23, 1924. 

May 10, 1924: Tlie attack which began April 23 has now attained a stage of 
marked severity. The mouth is inflamed; there is an increase in buccal secre- 
tion and a foul odor. The temperature at 11 a. m. was 40.1®; at 4 p. m. it was 
e39.6®. 

Treatment with the po’wdered yeast extract is begun. A solution of 16 grams 
in tap water is given by drench. The diet on which the attack developed is con- 
tinued; food consumption is much reduced. 

May 20: Condition is not notably changed. Temperature at 10 a. m. is 39.6®; 
at 8:45 p. m., 40.1®. Weighs 10 kilograms. A solution of 15 grams of the 
dried extract is given by drench. 

May 22: The mouth lesions are better. Has eaten all of the food offered during 
the past 20 hours. Temperature at 10. 10 a. m. 38.7° ; at 4 p. m. 38.5®. Receiv- 
ing 16 grams of the yeast extract in solution daily. 

May 29: Mouth is virtually normal. Eating well. Continues the daily dose of 
the yeast extract which is now stirred into a portion of the food. 

July 16, 1024: In good condition. Weighs 11.7 kilograms. Effective this day * 
the diet on which the attack of blacktongue developed is replaced by No. 123, 
and the dose of - the supplement of the powdered yeast extracts is made 12 
grams and will henceforth he administered in capsules. 

May 26, 1925: This animal is in good condition. Weighs 11.3 kilograms. It 
has been receiving a daily supplement of the yeast extract for upward of a year. 
Since recovery from the attack of blacktongue, at the height of which on May 
19, 1924, treatment with the yeast extract was begun, there has been no return 
of recognizable indications of that condition to the present date. 

Thus beginning in each of the three dogs with an animal which 
was severely attacked with blacktongue, the administration of the 
yeast extract powder was followed by prompt recovery and mainte- 
nance in good condition during an experimental period of approxi- 
mately one year. Considered with the blacktCnguo-producing 
potency of basic diet No. 123 in mind, this result would seem clearly 
to indicate that the dried yeast extract served as an efficient pre- 
ventive, and thus must have contained much if not all of the black- 
tongue-preventive factor of the yeast from which it was prepared. 

Seidell’s Activated Solid 

Continuing our inquiiy as to what it was in yeast that gave it its 
blacktongue-preventive action, we turned to the preparation known 
as Seidell^s activated solid. This is a preparation of so-called vita- 
min B first devised by Seidell in 1916 (7). The method of prepara- 
tion then proposed was improved by its author in 1922 (8) and, 
briefly, consists in the adsorption of the vitamins from an acidulated 
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aqueous extract of fresh brewery yeast by English fuUer^s earth* 
We are indebted to Doctor Seidell for a considerable batch of his 
preparation which we used in the beginning of the following experi- 
ment. Most of this study however, was carried out with activated 
solid prepared by a slight modification of Doctor Seidell^s procedure 
(9). The modification consists essentially in the use of dried in the 
place of frefih brewery yeast in making the extract from which the 
vitamins are adsorbed. The nitrogen content of the activated solid 
prepared by us was about 2 per cent. 

EXPERIMENT 8 

The test of Seidell’s activated solid v as carried out in four dogs, 
numbered 6, 41, 89, 90. The activated solid was given as a supple- 
ment to basic diet No. 123 (Table 2) in a daily preventive dose at the 
rate of approximately 2 grains per kilogram of normal body weight. 

Unless otherwise specified, the preparation was given in gelatine 
capsules (veterinary No. 13) and, for preventive purposes, only once 
a day. In the few instances in which the study was begim with the 
treatment of a sick animal, the preparation was at times adminis- 
tered by drench in watery suspension and in broken doses. The 
significant details relating to each test animal are as follows: 

Dog 5. — Bitch. Acquired November 8, 1921. Up to February 18, 1925, 
served in a number of experiments and suffered four attacks of blacktonguc, 
the latest beginning December 23, 1924. On stock diet No. 150 for reconditioning 
from January 18 to February 18, 1925. 

February 18, 1925: In good condition; weighs 8.7 kilograms. Begins basic 
diet No. 123 with a supplement of 17 grams of Seidcirs activated solid daily. 
February 16, 1920: Weighs 8.1 kilograms. 

February 18: Has completed one year on diet No. 123 supplemented with 
Seidell’s activated solid. Has presented no recognizable evidence of black- 
tonguc. Is in good condition. Effective to-day the supplement of activated 
solid is discontinued. 

March 9, 1926: Presents this morning, 19 days after the withdrawal of the supple- 
ment of activated solid, the first signs of blacktonguc, a reddened patch on the 
mucosa of the upper lip in the region of the canines on each side and an injec- 
tion of the floor of the mouth. Weighs 7.9 kilograms. 

March 29, 1926: The attack of blacktongue, the first signs of which were noted 
March 9, was allowed to develop without therapeutic interference and ended 
in death some time last night. 

Dog 41. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to September 
8, 1924, had served in a number of experiments and had suffered at least two 
attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which began August 20, 1924. 

September 8, 1924; The attack of blacktongue, the first signs of which appeared 
on August 20, is now fully developed and of considerable severity. The 
stomatitis is marked. There is increased buccal secretion and there are bloody 
liquid stools. The temperature at 10 a. m. was 39.8®; at 2.30 p. m., 39.9°. 
Has eaten little or nothing during the past six days. Was given by drench, 
in divided doses, in the course of the day, in all 22 grams of Seidell’s activated 
solid in watery suspension. 
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September 9: Condition of mouth is not notably changed. Binecal odor is 
fetid. Bloody evacuations continue. Temperature at 10.30 a. m.) 39.7^; at 
2.45 p. m., 39.8®. Weighs 7.9 kilograms. The experimental diet on which 
the attack developed is this day replaced by blacktongue-producing diet No. 
123. Not eating. Given by drench, in divided doses, 22 grams of activated 
solid in watery suspension. 

September 13 : Very definite improvement in the buccal lesions is now appreciable. 
Salivation Is less marked. Small, bloody, diarrheal stools continue. Tem- 
perature at 9.30 a. ra., 38.5®. Given 22 grams of activated solid. Not eating. 

September 16: Buccal lesions far advanced in healing. Began taking food three 
days ago and is now eating well. Weighs 7.4 kilograms. Has. been getting 
22 grams of activated solid daily. 

September 19, 1924: Mouth lesions virtually completely healed. Bowel move- 
ments formed. Taking 22 grams of Seideirs activated solid daily now stirred 
into a portion of the ration. Eating well. 

September 23, 1924: Eating well. Weighs 8 kilograms. 

October 21, 1924: Administration of the activated solid in gelatin capsules 
begins this day. 

January 21, 1925: Has continued in good condition. Eating well. Two days 
ago, that is on January 19, weighed 10.9 kilograms. Since recovery from the 
attack of blacktongue, at the height of w'hich treatment was begun, this 
animal has to date presented no signs of blacktongue. Effective to-day the 
supply of the batch of activated solid that has been in use (supplied by Doctor 
Seidell) having become exhausted, a new batch comes into use and the daily 
dose is reduced to 11 grams, or about 1 gram per kilogram of body weight. 

March 3: Weighs 10.8 kilograms. 

March 4: Presents ihis morning, 52 days after the reduction in the daily dose of 
activated solid, the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, a streaky reddening 
of the floor of the mouth. 

March 10: Weighs 10 kilograms. Food consumption greatly reduced during the 
past week. 

March 11: The signs of blacktongue are now clearly marked but are still mild. 
As this development suggests that the reduced dose of activated solid is inade- 
quate it is this day doubled, thus again making it 22 grams, which will continue 
to be administered in gelatin capsules as a supplement to diet No. 123. 

March 16, 1925: Erythematous lesions of the mouth have faded completely; 
mouth is virtually normal in appearance. 

March 11, 1926: During the year which lias passed since the clearing up of the 
signs of blacktongue, which were first noted March 4, 1925, the animal has 
continued in good condition without any further recognizable evidence of the 
disease. Two days ago weighed 10.8 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

• Dog 89, — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. Reared and 

maintained on stock diet No. 156 to May 26, 1925. 

May 26, 1925: In good conditio'h. Weighs 4.3 kilograms. Begins basic diet 
No. 123 with a dmly supplement of 9 grams of SeidelFs activated solid in 
capsules. 

October 30: In good conditon. Weighs 4.7 kilograms. The daily dose of acti- 
vated solid is this day increased to 10 grams to correspond to the increased 
weight of the dog. 

November 11, 1925: Continues in good condition. Weighs 4.6 kilograms. The 
daily dose of activated solid is reduced to 9 grams. 
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March 11, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 4.6 kilograms. The test of Seideirs 
activated solid is this day discontinued. At no time during the experimental 
period of nine and one-half months has this animal presented any recognizable 
evidence of blacktongue. 

Dog 90. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. Reared and 
maintained on stock diet No. 166 to May 26, 1926. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 5.9 kilograms. Begins basic diet 
No. 123 > a daily supplement of 12 grams of Seidell 's activated solid. 

July 30, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 6.7 kilograms. The daily dose of 
activated solid is increased to 13 grams. 

March 11, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 6.8 kilograms. The test of activated 
solid is this day discontinued. At no time during the experimental period of 
nine and one-half months has this dog presented any recognizable signs of 
blacktongue. 

The experience with SeidelPs activated solid detailed in the fore- 
going experiment would seem clearly to indicate that this fuller^s 
earth preparation of so-called vitamin B in a daily dose of approxi- 
mately 2 grams per kilogram of body weight exorcised a definite 
blacktongue-preveniive action. We may state in this connection 
that a test of the plain fuller’s earth has shown it to bo devoid of 
preventive properties. The preventive action of the activated solid 
is therefore a property acquired by the fuller’s earth in its contact 
with the aqueous yeast extract, presumably by adsorption. 

Yeast Charcoal 

Continuing our study of the blacktongue-prevontive factor in 
yeast, we next tested its resistance to heat. 

EXPERIMENT 9 

Our first test of the effect of heat on the blacktongue-preventive 
factor in yeast was made with yeast heated to charring— charcoal. 
Dried brewery yeast from the same source as that used above in 
experiment 5 was heated in open porcelain dishes over a Bunsen 
flame until completely charred. One gram of the yeast yielded 
0.283 gram of charcoal.® This charcoal was ground to a fine powder, 
packed in gelatine capsules of convenient size, and administered 
apart from the basic blacktongue-producing diet. Our experience 
with yeast (experiments 5 and 6) seemed to indicate that when sup- 
plementing diet No. 123 or one of its modifications, 1.25 grams per 
kilogram of body weight w^ould be more than enough for preventive 
purposes. With this in mind, a daily dose of cliarcoal representing 
about 2 grams of the yeast per kilogram of body weight was decided 
on as a reasonably large therapeutic test dose when treatment is 
begun early in the attack. This, as will be seen, was deviated from 

* Tbia datermlnation was kindly made for us by C. G. Remsburg, assistant chemist of the di vision of 
chemistry of the Hygienic Laboratory. 
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in but one of the test animals, which received a dose represmtiog 
about 1.5 grains of the yeast per kilogram of body we%ht. The 
test animals were hve dogs, numbered 29, 48, 83, 84, and 85, each 
in the beginning stage of an attack of blacktongue. Four of these 
animals had developed the attack on diet No. 195. (See experiment 
3.) These were continued on Chat diet. The fifth animal, dog.dS, 
had developed the attack on a diet of another character which was 
replaced by diet No. 123 at the outset of the present experiment. 

The significant details relating to this test in each of the animals 
are presented briefly in the following: 

Dog PyO. — Male. Acquired May 9, 1923. Up to April 24, 1925, served in a 
number of experiments and sufifered several attacks of blacktongue, the latest of 
which began April 17, 192o. Weight on April 21 was 11 kilogi'amb. 

April 24, 1925: The beginning buccal erythema of an attack of blacktongue 
noted a week ago has faded during the past two days. The diet (No. 195) on 
which the attack developed continues to be offered. Effective to-day, the daily 
admiuibtration of 6.7 grams of yeast charcoal representing approximately 27 
grams, or over 2 gramij per kilogram of body weight, of the j^east from which 
prepared, is begun. 

April 25: Mucosa of upper lip and that of the floor of the mouth are again red- 
dened. « 

April 28: Food consumption is at a reduced rate. Weighs 10.8 kilograms. The 
daily administration of 6.7 grams of yeast cliareoal has been continued. 

April 29: In addition to the reddening of the upper lip and of the floor of the 
mouth, the mucosa of the cheeks is now reddened. 

May 1: Tends to regurgitate or vomit the capsules of charcoal; uith a view of 
preventing this, some of the food will from now on be forcibly fed in conjunction 
with the charcoal. 

May 5: The buccal lesions have become more pronounced. There is now a 
patch of superficial necrosis on the mucosa of the left cheek. Weighs 10.4 kilo- 
grams. Tcmi^cratiire is 38 6®. 

May 12: Weight is 9.4 kilograms. 

May 19: The buccal lesions which had become fairly marked have greatly 
improved during the past three or four da\ s during which food consumption 
has been excellent. Weighs 9.7 kilograms. 

May 25: During the past four days the mouth lesions have flared up again and 
are quite well marked to-day. The yeast charcoal in a daily dose of 6.7 grams 
has been regularly administered since April 24. No beneficial effect being 
. appreciable, the charcoal is this day replaced by a daily dose of 22 grams of 
• some of the same \oast as that from which the charcoal was prepared. 

June 4: During the pa^^t four days the buccal lesions, which had become quite 
well marked, ha’se rapidly improved so that to-day the condition of the mouth 
is virtually normal. 

June 18: Eating well and gaining in weight. Two days ago weighed 11.1 kilo- 
grams. No fui’ther evidence of blacktongue. Effective to-day the daily dose 
of brewery yeast which has been 22 grams is reduced to 10 grams, or somewhat 
lees than 1 gram per kilogram of body weight. 
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August 11: In good condition. Weighs 11.7 kilograms. Has been receiving the 
daily dose of 10 grams of brewery yeast for 54 days. Has presented no recog- 
nizable evidence of blaoktongue since recovery from the attack the treatment 
of which with yeast charcoal had been without appreciable effect. Further 
history is not relevant. 

Dog Jfi. — Bitch. Acquired August 20, 1923. Up to March 11, 1925, served in 
. a number of experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, the latest 
of which I 'gan March 10, 1026. Weight on March 10, 1925, was 0.2 kilograms. 
March 11, 1925: Presents beginning buccal signs of an attack of blacktongue. 
The diet on which the attack developed is this day replaced by basic diet No. 
123 and treatment is begun with a daily dose of 2 grams of yeast charcoal 
representing approximately 7 grams of the dried brewery yeast (or 1 gram of 
yeast per kilogram of body weight). 

March 16: The. buccal lesions after becoming more pronounced have receded 
slightly during the past 24 or 48 hours. No appreciable effect from the charcoal 
having been noted, the daily dose is this day increased to 4 grams, representing 
approximately 14 grams of the yeast from which prepared (corresponding to 
over 2 grams of yeast per kilogram of body weight). 

March 17: Weighs 6.1 kilograms. 

April 7: Mouth lesions of blacktongue have gone through alternating periods of 
recession and relapse. Eating very poorly. Weighs 5.2 kilograms. The con- 
dition is becoming complicated by self-imposed semistarvation. The charcoal 
is being continued. 

May 16: Food refusals have become more and more pronounced. Weight has 
fallen off progressively. The buccal signs of blacktongue have persisted in 
mild degree. Moribund this morning; chloroformed. No benefit from the 
charcoal could be appreciated. 

Dog 83. — Bitch. Acquired February 20, 1925. Served as one of the test ani- 
mals of diet No. 195 (experiment 3) and developed an attack of blacktongue 
beginning April 18, 1925. Weight April 21, 7.5 kilograms. 

April 22, 1925: The buccal signs of blacktongue arc now quite definite but mild. 
Continues on diet No. 195. Begins treatment with a daily dose of 4 grams of 
yeast charcoal, representing approximately 14 grams of the yeast from which 
prepared and corresponding to nearly 2 grams of yeast per kilogram of body 
weight. 

April 28: The blacktongue Icwsions have become somewhat more pronounced. 

Weighs 7.3 kilogram.^. The treatment with charcoal is being continued. 

May 2: Buccal lesions have well-nigh completely faded. To minimize a recently 
developed tendency to vomit the capsules of charcoal, about 100 grams of food 
(diet No. 195) will, beginning this day, be forcibly fed in coiij unction with the 
charcoal. 

May 8: Lesions of blacktongue have gradually reappearcfl during the past two 
or three days. 

May 16: Buccal lesions arc more marked and show a superficial necrotic process. 
Temperature has risen to 39°. 

May 17: Mouth lesions have become severe. Temperature at 10 a. m., *39.7°; 
at 3.30 p. m., 40.4®. Has been getting the charcoal daily without any appreci- 
able effect. The attack now being grave, charcoal is this da\ replaced by 6 
grams of brewery yeast. 

May 21: A dose of 12 grams of yeast was administered on May 18, May 19, and 
May 20. That of May 20 was not retained. Found dead this morning. 

Dog 84. — Male, Acquired March 2, 1925. Served as one of the test animals 
of diet No. 195 (experiment 3) and developed an attack of blacktongue, the 
first signs of which appeared on April 23. 
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April 23, 1925: Presents beginning signs of blacktongue, n sight redckmiitg of the 
hoor the mouth and a faintly reddened patch on tbo mucosa of the upper 
lip in the region of ttie canines. Weighs 9.1 kilograms. Treatment ie this day 
begun with a daily dose of 4 grams of yeast charcoal, corresponding to approx- 
imately 14 grams of the brewery yeast from which it is prepared and represent- 
ing 1.5 grams of yeast per kilogram of body weight. 

May 2: Mouth is normal except for faintly reddened patches on the upper lip. 
The administration of the cliarcoal continues, but a small amount (about 100 
grams) of the basic diet is forcibly fed in conjunction with the charcoal to mln- 
imijse a tendency to reject the eliarcoal. 

May 23: During the month, since the treatment with charcoal oommeticed, the 
buccal signs of blacktongue have alternately receded and flared \xp. They 
are more pronounced this morning than at any time since first appearing. Food 
consumption has been at a progressively reduced rate. Weight four days ago 
was 8.5 kilograms. 

There being no appreciable tendency to improvement, but, if anything, the 
contrary, the treatment with charcoal is this day discontinued and the daily 
administration of 12 grams of dried brewery yeast is begun. 

May 26: Mouth lesions have cleared up. Weight is 8.3 kilograms. 

August 11: In good condition. There lias been no reappearance of any recog- 
nizable evidence of blacktongue. Has been receiving 12 grams oi yeast daily. 
Weight has steadily increased and is 10 kilograms to-day. Further history not 
relevant. 

Dog 85, — Male. Acquired March 2, 1925. Served as one of the test animals 
of diet No. 195 (e.xpcriment 3) and developed an attack of blacktongue begiiming 
April 16, 1925; On April 14 weighed 5.4 kilograms. 

April 16, 1925 : Presents the first buccal signs of an attack of blacktongue. Bogins 
treatment with a daily dose of 4 grams of yeast charcoal corresponding to approx- 
imately 14 grams of the yeast from which it is prepared and representing approx- 
imately 2,5 grams of yeast per kilogram of body w’cight. 

May 2: After a gradual subsidence of the mouth lesions so that the appearance of 
tlie mouth was about normal on April 27, they reappeared on April 28 and are 
now more pronounced tlmn at any time since their first appearance. There 
has appeared a tendency for the dog to reject the capsules of charcoal, so effec- 
tive yesterday, a small amount of food is to be forcibly fed daily in conjunction 
with the charcoal. 

August 9: The buccal lesions of blacktongue have repeatedly subsided and flared 
up during the past three months. They are now again w’ell marked. Food 
consumption has fallen off and the weight has declined to 3.3 kilograms. Seems 
much oinaciatod and iu poor general condition. 

There being thus no appreciable tendency to recovery although the yeast char- 
coal has been daily administered, this treatment is this day discontinued and 
treatment with dried yeast is this day begun. A dose of 8 grams is administered 
to-day. 

August 20: Mouth lesions have completely cleared up. Has received a daily 
dose of 4 grams of yeai^t since August 10 but because the food taking which at 
first improved has declined iu the past three days, the dose of yeast is this day 
increased to 6 grams. On August 18 weighed 2.9 kilograms. 

August 23: It being administratively inconvenient to continue to prepare diet 
No. 195, it is this day replaced with No. 123. The dose of 6 grams of yeast is 
continued. There is no recognizable evidence of black tongue. 
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September 2^z Has pmenied no return of any recognizable OTidcncc of black- 
tongue since the clearing up of the mouth lesions foUowlng the change to treat- 
ment with the yeast. Food consumption has been excellent and tliere has been 
a steady gain in weight during the past five weeks. Weight to-day is 5.8 kilo- 
grams. Further history not relevant. 

Thus, in none of the five test animals was there any curative or 
arresting effect appreciable from the treatment with yeast heated to 
charring (charcoal), even though this was begun very early in or at 
the very onset of the attack, a failure that is all the more significant 
by reason of the favorable effect of treatment with the yeast itsdf 
subsequent to the failure of the charcoal treatment in three of four 
of the animals in which it was tried. It may be noted, too, that the 
dose of the yeast was relatively no greater or, indeed, was relatively 
less, than that of the charcoal. In the animal in which the yeast itself 
seemingly failed, this treatment was inaugurated at an advanced 
stage of the attack three days before the animal died — that is, at a 
stage when the chances of cure by any treatment may be expected 
to be greatly reduced. It would appear, therefore, that the effective 
factor in the brewery yeast was inactivated or destroyed by the 
charring heat, 

P-P Activated Faller’s Earth (P-P Solid) 

EXPERIMENT 10 

Our next le'>t of the effect of heat on the blacktonguo-preventive 
factor in yeast wa«^ carried out with yeast heated in the steam auto- 
clave for two and one-half hours at 15 pounds pres..ure, or, rather, 
with a fuller's earth preparation activated by treatment with an 
acidulated aqueous extract of such autoclaved yeast. The yeast 
was a grain medium grown, low temperature dried bakers' yeast. ^ In 
autoclaving, thisyeast v as put into glass petri dishes having a diameter 
of about 120 mm. and a depth of about 15 mni., and then the dishes, 
uncovered, were arranged on a series of screen shelves in the autoclave. 
On withdrawing from the autoclave the yeast was permitted to dry, 
after which it was ground to a powder sufficiently fine to pass a 40-mesh 
sieve. Next, 10 pounds of this powdered autoclaved 3^east were stirred 
into 25 liters of tepid water containing 2.5 c. c. of glacial acetic acid 
(USP) and allowed to extract with repeated stirring for not less than 
one and one-half hours. This was then passed through a Sharpies 
Bupercentrifuge four times, discarding the insoluble matter deposited 
in the bowl. Into the resulting effluent ther^ were stirred 750 grams 
of English fuller's earth previously sifte<l through a 60-iucsh sieve. 
This was k^t agitated for about one hour and then the fuller’s earth 
was separated by passing the suspension, first diluted with about an 
equal volume of distilled water, rapidly through the centrifuge. 

» For which we arc indebted to tho Flcstlimann \cnsl Co , Now Yoik City. 
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This earth, from which the soft puttylike portion was separated and 
discarded, was dried in a current of warm air, then groimd to pass a 
60-mesh sieve. Nitrogen content of this fuller's earth preparation 
to which we shall refer as P-P solid (9) is about 1 per cent. 

The test dose of this P~P solid was the same as that of Seidell's 
activated solid in experiment 8 — namely, 2 grams per kilogram of 
body weight. It was administered in gelatin capsules once a day 
as a supplement to basic blacktongue-producing diet No. 123. The 
test animals were five dogs, numbered 15, 40, 52, 59, and 88. The 
significant details relating to each of these animals are briefly as 
follows: 

Dog 16. — Male. Acquired April 14, 1923. Up to December 17, 1925, served 
in a number of experiments and suffered four attacks of blacktonguc, the latest 
of which began December 25, 1924. Between February 28 and December 17, 
1925, was on basic diet No. 123 supplemented with dried yeast. 

December 17, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 9.6 kilograms. Continues 
basic diet No. 123 and begins a daily supplement of 20 grams of P~P solid, or 
at the rate of approximately 2 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

December 21, 1926: lias completed one year on diet No. 123 supplemented with 
a daily dose of 20 grams of P-P solid. Has been in goo<! condition throughout 
this period. Weight has varied between 9 and 10 kilograms. Now weighs 
9.5 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 40. — Male. -Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to December 
17, 1925, served in a number of experiments and suffered three attacks of black- 
tongue, the latest of which began April 23, 1924. Between May 26 and Decem- 
ber 17, 1925, on diet No. 123 supplemented with dried yeast. 

December 17, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 11 kilograms. Continues basic 
diet No. 123 and begins a daily supplement of 22 grams of P-P solidi or at the 
rate of 2 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

December 21, 1926: Has completed one year on diet No. 123 supplemented with 
22 grams of P-P solid. Has been in good condition throughout, at no time 
presenting any recognizable evidence of blacktonguc. Weighs 11 kilograms. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 62. — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to December 17, 1925, 
served in a number of experiments and suffered several attacks of blacktonguc, 
the latest of which began October 6, 1925. On stock diet No. 156 for recondi- 
tioning from December 7 to December 17, 1925. 

December 17, 1925 : Convalescing from the recent sharp attack of black tongue. 
Two days ago weighed 7 kilograms, whereas normally weiglis about 10 kilograms. 
'Begins diet No. 123 with a daily supplement of 20 grams of P-P solid, or at 
the rate of 2 grams per kilogram of normal body weight. 

December 21, 1926: Has completed one year on diet No. 123 supplemented with 
a daily dose of 20 grams of P-P solid. General condition, which was poor at 
first, gradually improved with gain in weight. Now weighs 10. 6 kilograms. 
Has presented no recognizable evidence of blacktonguc. 

Dog 69. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Reared and 
maintained on stock diets to February 2, 1926. 

February 2, 1926: Has just weaned a litter of seven pups. Is in good condition. 
Weighs 5. 2 kilograms. Begins basic diet No. 123 supplemented with a daily 
dose of 11 grams of solid, or at the rate of approximately 2 grams per kilo- 
gram of body weight. 
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February 2, 1^7: Has ccmii^eted a year <m the P-P solid supplemented black- 
tongue-producing diet without presenting any recognisable evidence of black- 
tongue. Has been in good condition throughout. Weighs 5.6 kilograms. 
Dog 88, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. Reared on 
stock diet. Up to February 2, 1926, served in one experiment nnd suffered an 
attack of blacktongue which began December IS, 1925. On stock diet No. 156 
for reconditioning from December 21, 1925, to Februarj^ 2, 192(5. 

Februar*" 2, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 5.4 kilograms. Begins basic 
diet No. 123 with a daily supplement of 10 grams of P-P solid. 

February 2, 1927 : Has completed one year on the P-P solid supplemented black- 
tongue-producing diet; in good condition. Has not presented any recog- 
nizable evidence of black tongue. Weighs 5.2 kilograms. Further history 
not relevant. 

With tho blacktongue-producing potency of basic diet No. 123 in 
mind (see experiment 1) it is clear that the P-P solid supplement has 
exercised complete preventive action. It follows, therefore, that 
the autoclaved yeast, the aqueous extract of which was used to acti- 
vate the fuller’s earth in the preparation of the P-P solid, retained 
much, if not all, of the black tongue-preventive property of the yeast 
from which it was prepared. Tho effective factor in yeast is thus 
largely, if not completely, resistant to the heat of the steam autoclave 
at 15 pounds pressure and two and one-half hours’ exposure and, 
under tho conditions stated, is adsorbed by English fuller’s earth. 

Seven and One-half Hour Autoclaved Yeast 

EXPEKIMUNT 11 

This W’UvS another test of the effect of heat on tiie blacktongue- 
prevontive factor in yeast. Dried bakers’ yeast w^as exposed to the 
heat of the steam autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for a period three 
times as long as that in ex])erimeiit 10 — namely, seven and one-half 
hours. Some of this autoclaved yeast w’as incorporated in a diet, 
No. 223A, the composition of which is showm in Table 8. This diet, 
as may be seen by reference to Table 0, is diet No. 155, the dried 
brewers’ yeast of which is quantilalively replaced by (he 7J^-hour 
autoclaved bakers’ yeast. Test diet No. 223 A was offered in suitable 
calorie portions (o each of 5 test animals, dogs 29, 38, 84, 85, and 97. 
The significant details relating to each of these animals are briefly 
as follows : 

Dog Male. Aequirocl May 10, 1923. to March 11, 1926, served in a 
number of experiments and suffered several attacks of blacktongue, the latest 
of which l)cgan April 17, 1925. 

March 11, 1926: Has been receiving yeast in some form since May 25, 1925. 
Is in good condition. Weighed 11.7 kilograms two days ago. Begins test diet 
No. 223A. 

March 16, 1927: In good condition. Weighs 9 kilograms. Has been receiving 
diet No. 223A for one year, during which period he has not presented any 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue. 
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Dog 38, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to Maroh 11, 
1926, served in a number of experiments and suffered several attacks of black- 
tongue, a relapse of the latest of which began July 19, 1924* 

March 11, 1926: Has been receiving yeast in some form since August 11, 1926. 
Is in good condition. Weighed 12.1 kilograms two days ago. Begins test diet 
No. 223A. 

March 15, 1927: In good condition. Weighs 11.4 kilograms. Has been receiving 
diet No. 223A for one year, during which period he has presented no recogniz- 
able evidence of blacktongue. 

Dog 84, — Male. Acquired March 2, 1925. Up to March 11, 1926, suffered 
one attack of experimental blacktongue which began April 23, 1926. 

March 11, 1926: Has been receiving yeast in some form since May 23, 1926. 
Is in good condition Two days ago weighed 10.4 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 223A. 

March 15, 1927: In good condition. Weighs 10 kilograms. Has been receiving 
diet No. 223 A for one year but has presented no recognizable evidence of 
blacktongue during that period. 

Dog 85. — Male. Acquired March 2, 1926. Up to March 11, 1926, suffered 
one attack of experimental blacktongue which began April 16, 1925. 

March 11, 1926: Has been receiving yeast in some form since August 9, 1925. 
Is in good condition. Two days ago weight was 7.1 kilograms. Begins test 
diet No. 223A. 

March 15, 1927: In good condition. Weighs 7 kilograms. Has been receiving 
diet No. 223A for one year but has presented no recognizable evidence of 
black! ongue during that period. 

Dog 07, — Male. Acquired January 18, 1926, when about 9 weeks old and 
maintained on stock diet No. 156 to March 11, 1926 

March 11, 1926: In good condition. Weight two days ago was 6 kilograms. 
Begins test diet No. 223A. 

May 4, 1926: Permanent teeth have now replaced all of the milk teeth. Growth 
has continued. Weighs 8.5 kilograms. 

March 15, 1927 : Has been receiving diet No. 223A for one year. Has presented 
no recognizable evidence of blacktongue. Continued growth during the year. 
Is in good condition. Weighs 10 kilograms. 

Thus, none of the five dogs developed any recognizable evidence 
of blacktongue during an experimental period of one year. Since 
test diet No. 223A differs from blacktongue-producing diet No. 123 
significantly only in that the former includes some autoclaved yeast, 
the blacktongue-preventive action of diet No. 223A must be attrib- 
uted to this yeast. It would follow, therefore, that the blacktongue- 
preventive factor in the yeast retained much if not all of its activity 
in spite of an exposure to the heat of a steam autoclave at 15 pounds 
pressure for seven and one-half hours. 

IDENTITY OF THE BLACKTONGUE PREVENTIVE 

Consideration of the results yielded, first, by the experiments 
with blacktongue-producing diet No. 123 and its modifications — 
diets No. 209, No. 195, and No. 268 — and, second, by the series of 
experiments with yeast, leads unavoidably to the conclusion that 
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experimental blacktongue is due to a deficiency in diet and that 
yeast contains something that is capable of correcting this deficiency. 
It is pertinent now to inquire into the relation of this blacktongue- 
prcTenting substance' in yeast to the commonly recognized dietary 
essentials. 

Of the known dietary factors there are present in yeast in significant 
amount" (10) only inorganic elements or ^'ash/’ protein of good bio- 
logical quality, the antineuritic or vitamin F,® the heat-stable substance 
of Smith and Hendrick (11) and the pellagra-preventive (P-P) of 
Goldberger and Tanner (12) (13). 

That the blacktongue-prcventive in yeast is not the ^^ash'^ would 
seem to be indicated by the fact, first, that blacktongue-producing 
diets No. 196 and No. 268 contain what would seem to bo a liberal 
quota of the well known complete salt mixture of Osborne and 
Mendel (3), and, second, that charred yeast, containing the ash of 
the yeast, when administered in what would seem to be a liberal 
dosage as a supplement to diet No. 195 (which, as just remarked, 
already includes a complete*^ salt mixture) failed, as herein above 
shown, to reveal any evidence of a beneficial therapeutic action. 

Turning to protein as possibly the efl*ective factor we find that 
blacktongue-producing diet No. 268 (Table 5) includes what would 
seem to be a liberal amount of protein, considerably more and doubt- 
less of a better quality than that of diet No. 123. This is likewise 
true of the protein of diet No, 281 (Table 9) which, as will be shown 
in experiment 12, when supplemented with an antineuritic preparation 
is also blacktongue producing. Yet, as has been ^<?en, when diet 
No. 123 is supplemented with our fuller's earth activated prepara- 
tion — P-P solid- which contains but about 1 per cent of nitrogen 
and, thus, it would boem, can at best supply but a relatively negligible 
amount of protein, the deficiency is corrected and blacktongue is 
prevented. It would seem permissible, thercfoie, to exclude the 
protein factor from consideration in the present connection. 

The evidence that the effective blacktongue factor in yeast is 
distinct from the antineuritic vitamin is, if anything, more con- 
vincing than is the evidence just considered, that it is not identical 
with either the ash or the protein. Aside from other considerations 
their nonidentity is, we believe, conclusively shown by the effective- 
ness as a blacktongue-prcventive of autoclaved yeast which, as wo 
have elsewhere (13) already shown by tests in rats, contains but an 
insignificant amount, if any, of the antineuritic vitamin. Father 
evidence of this as well as of the separateness of the blacktongue- 
preventive and protein is afforded by the results of experiment 12. 

* YMst botli bi^ttcs’ and brewari**— ‘Znay vary coni^idarably id its contaDt of this factor. (Unpublishad 

data.) 
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EXPERIMENT 12 

Each of four dogs, numbered 71, 76, 86, and 87, were offered daily 
suitable calorie portions of diet. No. 281 (Table 9). In addition, 
dogs 71 and 76 were given daily a supplement of our P-P solid (see 
experiment 10) in gelatine capsules at the rate of 2 grams per kilo- 
gram of body weight, while dogs 86 and 87 received daily a supple- 
ment of an antineuritic preparation — corn solid No. 3 • — at the 
rate of 1.25 grams per kilogram of body weight. The significant 
details relating to each test animal are presented in the following: 

Dog 71. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Roared on 
stock diets and up to October 28, 1926, served in a number of experiments and 
suffered an attack of blackiongue which began September 9, 1926. On stock 
diet No. 156 for reconditioning from October 28, 1926, to December 8, 1926. 
On December 7, 1926, weighed 10.3 kilograms. 

December 8, 1926: In good condition. Begins diet No. 281 with a daily supple- 
ment of 21 grams of our P-P solid, separately administered in gelatine capsules. 
December 21: Has been eating well. Weighs 10.4 kilograms. 

December 28: Food consumption considerably diminished during the past four 
days. Weighs 10 kilograms. 

January 4, 1927: Food consumption has continued much reduced. Weighs 8.9 
kilograms. 

January 11: Has taken very little food during the past week. Weighs 8 kilo- 
grams. Is much emaciated. 

Januarj-^ 15: Eating very little. Hind legs seem weak; walks unsteadil 3 ^ 
January 16: Hind limbs appear stiff in walking. Knee reflex is active. 

January 17: Found this morning in a semisprawling posture. During the day 
had repeated convulsive seizures of a tetanic type with fore legs thrust stiffly 
forward, hind legs semiflcxed an<l head retracted. Mucosa of mouth normal 
except for some bruising of the upper lip. Teini)eraturc (rectal) at 1.25 
p. m., 30.5° C. The'animal has an attack which is quite like that of the “poly- 
neuritis'' frequently observed in rats on similar diets. 

January 18, 1927: Died some time during the night. 

Dog 76. — Male. Acquired June 9, 1924. Up to October 28, 1926, suffered 
one attack of blacktongue which began September 4, 1926 On stock diet No. 
156 for reconditioning from October 28, 1926, to December 8, 1926. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1926, weighed 9.7 kilograms. 

December 8, 1926: In good condition. Begins diet No. 281 with a daily supple- 
ment of 21 grams of our P-P solid separately administered in gelatine capsules. 
J^-nuary 27, 1927: Up to December 21, 1926, food consumption was excellent. 
Thereafter it declined and the weight fell off. Tho weight two days ago was 
6.8 kilograms. The 21 grams of P-P solid has been administered daily. 
This morning appears much emaciated and weak. In walking, hind logs seem 
stifif. Knee reflex present. Later in the day it became clear that this dog had 
“polyneuritis.” 

9 This wa^ prepared as follow.s: After preparinj; an alcoholic extract of whole corn meal as elsewhere (13) 
described, there ua.s added to the extract of each o kiioRrams of corn meal 125 grams of English fullm's 
earth. This was then stirred for two liours, after which it was allowed to stand over night. Then the 
supernatant alcoholic liquor was decanted and replaced by about 2 liters of fresh 85 per cent alcohol, after 
whicli it H as vigorously stirred and then allowed to settle over night. The next day the lUcohol was 
decanted and replaced with fresh 85 per cent nloobol. After stirring, this was again allowed to stand over 
night, when the procedure was repeated. After the third washing the fuller’s earth was transferred to a 
pai>er filter, on v hich it wan dried in a fov liours in n current of warm air. This dried activated fuller^ 
earth, our corn solid, was then ground to pah.s a OO-meJi :»ieve and stored for u.sc. 
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January 20: Down this morning, sprawling on abdomen with hind limbs abducted 
and ftexed, fore limbs thrust forward. Tetanic spasms at intervals, but with- 
out marked opisthotonos. Mucosa of mouth normal except for traumatic 
patches on ui^er lip. 

Killed with illuminating gas when seen to be dying. Ate almost nothing during 
last week of life. 

Dogr Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1926 Reared on 
stock diets. Up to October 28, 1926, suffered two doubtful attacks of black- 
tongue, evidence of the latter of which was present between October 25 and 
October 28, 1926. On stock diet No. 156 for reconditioning from October 28 
1926, to December 8, 1926. On December 7, 1926 weighed 9.6 kilograms. 
December 8, 1926: In good condition. Begins diet No. 281 and a daily supple- 
ment of 12 grams of our antincuritic preparation — corn solid No. 3 — ^adminis- 
tered separately in gelatine capsules. 

On January 8, 1927, presented a suspicious injection of the floor of the moulli 
which faded out two days later to reappear on January 23. On January 21 
there was present on the mucosa of the upper lip of each side a faintly red- 
dened, broken band with a more marked reddening of the floor of the mouth, 
constituting evidence of a mild beginning blacktonguo. No signs of poly- 
neuritis. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 87 — Bitch. Acquired October 12, 1924. Up to October 28, 1926, suf- 
fered one attack of blacktongue which began September 2S, 1920. On stock 
diet No. 156 from October 2S, 1926, to December 8, 1926. On December 7, 
1926, weighed 5 0 Kilograms. 

December 8, 1026: In good condition. Begins diet No. 281 with a daily supple- 
ment of 7 grams of corn solid No 3 separately administered in gelatine capsules. 
January 24, 1927- Presents first signs of a beginning blacktongue, a reddened 
band on the mucosa of each cheek, reddening of the floor of the mouth and of 
faucial jullars The dose of 7 grams of coin solid has been r(‘gularly admin- 
istered. No evidence of polyneuritis. Further history not relevant. 

Thus the two dogs that received the supplement of our black- 
tonguc-proventivc preparation — P-P solid — but no known anti- 
iieuritie, de\ eloped the signs of an antineuritic dofieicney at the end 
of 39 and 50 da}"'?, respectively, but no evidence of blacktongue. In 
contrast, the two dogs that received the supplement of our anti- 
neuritic preparation — corn solid No. 3 —but no blacktongue preven- 
tive, both developed evidence of blacktongue, one at the end of 
31 days and the second at the end of 47 days, without any sign^ of 
polyneuritis during the specified periods nor, we may add, during 
considerably longer additional periods of observation. 

These results confirm and strengthen the evidence above cited indi- 
cating that the blacktongue preventive and the antineuritic factor 
are separate and distinct.^® 

Thus, by a process of exclusion, we come ^nally to the question of 
the relation of the blacktongue preventive to the yeast-contained 
thermostable factor of Smith and Hendrick (11), and to the pellagra 
preventive or vitamin P-P (12) (13). 

It ma;y be remarked, m passlDg*, that for growth of the young rat some of both preparations must be 
inehided in a “bynthollc*’ diet that is complete for growth eveepting only the so-callod vitamin B In 
tiMI obieaoe cf eitlicr, even though the other bo included lu liberal amounts, the young rat ^ ill not 
grow (9). 
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With respect to its relation to the factor of Smith and Hendrick we 
may at once state that, on the basis of the available evidence (11) 
(13), which need not here be reviewed, the two are indistinguishable. 
As concerns its relation to the pellagra preventive, we have elsewhere 
(13) already briefly discussed this question and provisionally concluded 
that they were identical. Confining ourselves at this time, however, to 
a consideration of the evidence bearing on this question afforded by 
the results of the experiments recorded in the present communication 
alone, we have as a basis for judgment only the fact that the black- 
tongue preventive like the pellagra preventive is present in yeast. 
This association is suggestive, but, of course, by itself is far from 
conclusive of their identity. Taken in conjunction with the striking 
clinical similarity of blacktongue and peDagra, elsewhere discussed 
(1), and the suggestion of a common etiology indicated by the suc- 
cessful experimental production of the disease in the dog by feeding 
with a pellagra-producing diet (1), it increases somewhat the proba- 
bility that blacktongue and pellagra are fundamentally identical 
conditions, and thus that the blacktongue preventive and the pellagra 
preventive, or vitamin F~P, are identical. Furthc' evidence bearing 
on the question of this identity, to some of which we have elsewhere 
(13) already briefly referred, wdll be presented and considered in 
another communication. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The blacktongue-producing potency of a basic experimental diet 
and of three modifications was tested 33 times in 31 dogs with the 
production of 33 separate attacks of blacktongue. Only one of these 
attacks developed at the end of a period longer than Cl days. 

Experimental blacktongue is due to a diotaiy deficiency which is 
capable of being corrected by something contained in yeast. 

This something, or blacktongue preventive, in yeast is inactivated 
or destroyed by heat sufficient to char the yeast; retains its pre- 
ventive potency in large measure, if not entirely, after heating in the 
steam autoclave at a pressure of 15 pounds for seven and one-half 
hours; and is adsorbed from an acididated aqueous extract of either 
dried yeast or of yeast first autoclaved at a pressure of 15 pounds for 
two and one-half hours by English fuller's earth. It can not be 
identified with any of the older wcll-rccognized dietary essentials, 
but is believed to be identical with the thermostable substance of 
Smith and Hendrick. 

The blacktongue preventive and the pellagra preventive are both 
present in yeast. Taken in conjunction with certain other evidence 
pointing to the fundamental identity of blacktongue and pellagra, 
this association strengthens the probability that the blacktongue 
preventive and the pellagra preventive, or vitamin P-P, arc identical* 
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Table 1. — Composition of ezperimmM bhMongue^producing diet No, $4$^ a 
simplified replica of the type of diet associated with pellagra 


[Total ealoriea, 


i 

Arti<^ of diet 


Nutrtonts 


Fat 

Carbo- 

l^dtale 

Com meal (white fjornmerclal, nnholted) 

Onm$ 

mo 

67.0 

28.0 

14.0 

31.0 
0.6 

1&6 

3.0 

10.0 
40.0 

116.0 

Orana 

16.0 

A3 

3,2 

AO 

Owm 

8.4 

21.0 

AS 

HI 

1 

181.8 

43.6 

211 

16 

ir^nA (OiiAkAr hntnd) _ . _ ___ 

Rice (wmt^ 

CoWI^'* ( _ __ - _ - 

Tjard -- - 

nnd-Uvftr nil _____ _ __ 









Podinw» chloride , - - - - - - - - 




nftla.tinn 

42.0 



TnTnutn Jiiifw 1 _ _ ________ 

— 


Tntal nutr{Ants_ _ __ 





08.6 

418 

0.6 

M.1 

1 205.0 

! 127.1 

I 




BBHi 


1 The com meiai htfituu rioe» cowpeas (preTioasl 7 coarsely nvaikl), lard, snd sodhun ddorMt aee stfinred 
into a suitable amount oi tap water and then oookM in a double boU^ o( enamel ware for aboutan hoar and 
a half. At the end of this period the cooking is discontinued, tberemaixiliig ingiedieBts are weB stirred in, 
nnd the final weight of the mixture is brought to 2,000 grams by the additiOB of tap water with thorough 
stirring. 1 gram of the cooked ration represents approximately 0.8 calorio. 

> The vanety known as the California blaok-eyM pea. 

I Pressed from canned tomatoes. 


Table 2. — Composition of experimental hlacktongtie-producing diet No, 12S^ 


[Total calories, 2 400] 


Articles Of diet 

Quantity 

NutrieBts 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Com meal * _ ___ 

Orem 

400 

60 

00 

82 

80 

16 

10 

9 

Orem 

33.6 

10.7 
62.0 

Grmmt 

1&8 

.7 

Oram 

296.0 

304 



Sucroser. 1. 


82.0 

CottnnmAd oil _ . _ _ 


800 

16.0 

Cnd.liver oil - - _ _ . 



Sodium chloride - 



Cnlchim carbnnato^ __ , — r.rrT, - , 




Total irntrionta _ , 





0A8 

401 

04.1 

200 

1604 

149.3 

Nutrionts per 1,000 cftlorios __ 





iTho corn meal, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and salt are stirred Into waiter and eoeked in a 
double boiler of enamel ware for about VA hours. Then the other ingredients ore well stirred in, the total 
weight being brought to 2,400 nams with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie), and this finished 
mixture is served to the dog ad libitum. 

) Whole maize meal (white) sifted as for human consumption. 

* The variety known as the California black-eyed pea. 

4 Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (14), 
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Table 3. — Compodiion oj experimental Haektongue-produeing diet No, a 
modification of diet No, 1$8 (Table 2)^ from which it differs in containing yellow^ 
in the place of white corn meal 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Com meal (yellow) * 

Oram 

400 

50 

60 

32 

30 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 

33.6 

10.7 
52.0 

Grams 

18.8 

.7 

Grams 

206.0 

30.4 

Cowpeas ( Vlgna tlnentU) • 

Caaein (purified) < 

Bucroee 


82.0 

Cottonseed oil«. 


30.0 

15.0 

Cod-liver oil-- 



Sodium chloride 



Calcium carbonate 




Total nutrients 


1 


06.3 

40.1 

64.5 

26.0 

1 358.4 

149.3 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 The corn meal, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and salt are stirred into water and cooked in a 
double boiler of enamel ware for about IH hours. Then the other Ingredients are well stirred in, the total 
weight being brought to 2,400 grams with watar (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie), and this finished 
mixture is served to the dog ad libitum. 

* Whole maize meal (yellow) sifted as for human consumption. 

» The variety known as the California black-eyed pea. 

* Commercid casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (14). 

Table 4. — Composition of experimental blacktongue-producing diet No, 195^^ a 
modification of diet No, 123 (Table 2) from which it differs in having a ^^com-^ 
plete** salt mixture in the place of sodium chloride and calcium carbonate 

[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

1 Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Cmn meal > - - 

Grams 

400 

50 

CO 

32 

30 

15 

22 

Grams 

33 6 
10.7 
52.0 

Grams 

1&8 

.7 

Grams 

296.0 

394 

Cowpeas ( Vigwi sirisnsis) * 

Casein (purified) *_ 

Bunrose _ _ 


32.0 

Cottonseed oil 


30.0 

15.0 

Cod-liver oh - - 



Halt mixture * - 



Total nutrients. 





06.3 

40.1 

64.5 

26.0 

358.4 

140.3 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories .... - 





* The com meal and cowpeas (previously coarsely ground) are stirred into water and cooked about 1)^ 
hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred in, the total weight being brought to 2,400 nams with 
watcH* (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie), and the finished mixture is served to the dog ad libitum. 

* Whole maize meal (white) sifted as for human consumption. 

» The variety known as the ralifornla black-eyed pea. 

^ CommerclM casein, leached for a week in dally ebanges of acidulated water, after McCollum (14)* 

* After Osborne and Mendel (3). 
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Table S.^ComponUon of experimomkU hUuiktonfUo-producing diei No, a 
modification of diet No, 188 (TMe 8) from which it differe m containing more 
protein (casein) at the expense of the carbohydrate (sucrvso) and a ** complete** 
salt mixture in the place of the sodium chloride and calcium carbonate 


{Tot«l calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 


Nutrients 


Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Com meal • 

Onms 

400 

50 

95 

80 

15 

22 

Cfrewu 

38.0 
W.? 

82.0 

Orems 

18.8 

.7 

.8 

80.0 

15.0 

Oram 

29Ae 

8a4 

C7<MrpAftii ( Vigrui itinetuhi) • . _ . . _ 

Cftjtein (piiriitAd) * _ _ * - _ - _ _ _ . _ _ . . 

Cnttnnse^ nil. _ _ 

lligpipiggi 

Cod-Iivcr oil 



Sait mixture *. 



Total nutrients...... - 





128.0 

52.9 

oo 


Nutrients per 1,000 caloi’ie* . .r --- 





1 The corn meal and oowpeas (previously coarsely ground) are stirred into water and cooked about IH 
homt. Then the other ingredients are we& stirred in. the total weight being brought to 2.400 grams with 
water (so that 1 gram ropreeents 1 calorie), and the Hnished mixture served to the dog ad liblttim. 

> Whole maiee meal (white) sifted as for human consumption. 

* The variety known as the (yalifomia black*eyed pea. 

* Commeroiu casein leached for 1 week in daily changm of addnlated water, after McO^um (14). 

< After Osborne and Mendel (3). 


Tahlb 6. — Composition of diet No, 166,^ This is blacktongue^pr eventing, {It 
diffet's from btacktongue-produdng diet No, 188 {Table t) significantly only tn 
that it contains some yeast) 

[Total calories, 2,450] 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Brawera’ ynaat * , 

Oramt 

30 

400 

47 

64 

41 

16 

10 

8 

Orem 

12.5 

33.8 

mi 

48.8 

Oram 

.4 

18.8 

.7 

Oram 

14.3 

298.0 

28.8 

Com meal * 

Cowpeas ( Kitfno aintntis) * — - 

CftSAin (pnriflArl) « . ^ . __ 

CottnnfMiyi nil , . ,,,,,, - - - - - - 

41.6 

16.0 


Ood-liver oil ....... 



Sodium nhlorkiA _ . 



Calcium carbonate - 




Total niitrientu . _ . 





103.0 

ai 

76.0 

1 aae 

338.8 

138.8 

Niitrbinbi par 1 ,<100 nalories _ 





1 The oom meal, oowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and salt are stirred into water and cooked about 
iU houBB. Ttten the other mgredieBts are wMl stirred In, the total weight being brought to 2,400 grama 
water (so that 1 grim reixesenti approximately 1 calorie), and the Onished mixture Is served to the 
dog ad libitum. 

* A oaTnTn« My.i ft| dried brewery yeast. 

> Whole mahee meal (white) sifted as for hoxnaa consumption. 

4 i«he variety known as the California black-eyed pea. 

( Commercial casein leached for l week in daily changes of acidulated water, after MoCoQum (1^, 
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Table 7* — CompoiUion of diet No. ISSAA.^ This te diet No, 1£S {Table B) to 
which 11 (frame of dried ffeaet have been added, {Unlike diet No, IBS, however^ 
ihie hoe weU-nigh, if not quitCf complete blacktongue-prevetUive action) 

[Total calories, 2,440] 


Articles of diet 

Quantity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo* 

hydrate 

BrewM^’H VAAst 1 ______ 

Grams 

11 

400 

50 

60 

32 

30 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 

4.5 

33.6 

10.7 
62 0 

Grams 

Grams 

5.2 

296.0 

30.4 

Com meal * , . r n t - - 

is. 8 

.7 

Cownees ( ritfna 4 . 

neseln (piiHfled) 1 ______ . _ _ _ 

flucrofM 


32.0 

OottonjiAAfl oil _ __ __ ___ _ 


.30.0 

15.0 

Cod.Hver oil - -- - 



Sodium ohlnride _ 



Calcium carbonate 




Total nutrients , ^ , 





100.8 

41.3 

64.5 

26.4 

363.6 

149.0 

Nutrients per i,onn cAiortM__ _ 





1 The oommeal, oowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and salt are stirred into water and cooked IH 
hours. Then the other ingr^ienta are well stirred in, the total weight being brought to 2,400 grams with 
water (so that 1 gram represents approximately 1 calorie), and the finished mixture is served to the dog 
ad libitum. 

1 A commercial dried brewery yeast. 

> Whole maize meal (white) sifted as for human consumption. 

< The variety known as the California black-eyed pea. 

I Commercial casein leached I week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (14). 


Table 8. — Compoeilion of diet No, BBSA,^ {ThiSf like diet No, 155 {Table 5), 
from which it differs only in the character of the yeast component^ is blacktongue 
preventive) 

[Total calories, 2,445] 


Articles of diet 

1 

Quantity 1 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

1 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Autoclaved baker ’« y«wt _ _ _ 

Grams 

30 

400 

47 

54 

41 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 

9.0 

33.0 

10.1 
46.8 

Grams 

as 

18.8 

.7 

Grant! 

15.6 
296.0 

28.6 

Com meal * ................ ......_ 


Casein (purlfli^) •. 

Cottonseed oil ... 

41.0 

15.0 


Cod-liver oil - 



Sodium diloride.... 



Calcium carbonate ..... ... 

1 

1 


Total nutrients . 

1 

1 



99.5 

40.6 

76.3 

31.1 

340.2 

138.8 

Nutrients p«r 1,000 calories........................... 





1 The com meal, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and salt are stirred into water and cooked about 
hours. Then the ocher ingredients are well stirred in, the total weight being brought to 2,400 grains 
with water (so that 1 gram represents approximately 1 calorie), and the finished mixture is served to the dog 
ad libitum. 

I Dried baker’s yeast, autodaved at 15 pounds pressure for 7H hours. 

I W^ole maixe meal (white) silted as for human consumption. 

< The variety known as the California black-eved pea. . , ^ . 

I Commercial casein leadhed 1 week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (14). 
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Tablb 9. — CompoBUion of diet No, $ 81 J (For rat* this ** diH i$ eoMpiote 

for growih exoept for the eo^called vitomin B which ie virtmPUf ampktdp looking* 
Fed to doge with a supplement of o preparation of the Hackiongue primtioe, it 
brings about polyneuritis. When supplemented with an antineuritic preparation, 
it leads to hlacktongue) 

{Total caiocies, 2,380} 


Articles of diet 


Nutrients 


Casein (purified) * 

Cottonseed oil 

Cod-liver oil 

Cornstarch 

Sait miiture • 

Total nutrients 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories. 



* One-flflh of the starch is stirred into ten times Its weirtt of water and cooked abont H hour. Into the 
resulting jelly the remaining ingredients are stirred in the following order: Salt inkturcj oo tt onieed oU, 
ood-liver oil, and the remaining starch previously mixed with the casein. The final weight is brought to 
^000 grams with water (so that 1 gram of the finished mixtnro represents approodmately lA calories). 
Berved to dogs ad libitum. 

* Commerdnl casein leached 1 week In daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (14). 

* After Osborne and Mendel (3). 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

BATES BOB PBINdPAL CAVSBS OP DEATH. JANCABT, ttU 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
February, 1928, issued by the ’Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
presents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart- 
paent of the company, by principal causes of death, for January, 1928, 
as compared with January, 1927, and December, 1927. The rates are 
based on a strength of approximately 18,000,000 insured persons in 
the United States and Canada. 

The death rate for January in this group of persons was 9.4 per 
1,000, as compared with 9.3 for January, 1927, and with 8.7 for 
December, 1927. 

Among the epidemic diseases of childhood, measles, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria registered slightly higher rates than in January a year 
ago.' The small increases in the rates for measles and scarlet fever 
are unimportant, as the rates for both years are low; but some signifi- 
cance attaches to the increase in the rate for diphtheria, since this 
disease, after registering a continuous decline for five years, showed 
an increase in 1927. The rates for the early months this y^Ar Will 
therefore be watched with considerable interest. 

Increased death rates as compared with January, 1927, are also 
shown for many of the diseases of greatest numerical importance, 
e. g., tuberculosis, cancer, diabetes, and the three principal “de- 
generative'’ diseases — heart disease, cerebral hemorrhage^ and chronic 
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ttftphritis. The mortality from pneumonia, however, declined ap- 
preciably, and that from influenza declined slightly. 

The automobile fatality situation not only fails to improve but 
continues to grow worse. Following the rise in mortality from auto- 
mobile accidents in 1927 to the highest figure ever recorded for thb 
group of persons, January registered the unprecedented death rate for 
that month of 16.1 per 100,000. The former maximum rate for 
January was 13.6 per 100,000, for January, 1926. 

Death rates (anmtal baeie) for 'principal causes per lOOfiOO, January ^ 19S8f 
as compared with January^ 1927^ ana December y 1927 

, [Industrial department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 


Rate per 100,000 lives exposed < 


Cause of death 

January 

1928 

Decem- 
ber 1927 

January 

1927 

Year 

1927* 


944.9 

866.0 

928.2 

885.4 


Typhoid fever.- 

1.8 

2.8 

2.4 

3.6 

3.0 

4.6 
4. 1 

Me^es 

3.8 

2.0 

Scarlet fever — 

3.6 

2.5 

3.1 

6.4 

Whooping cough 

4.3 

3.7 

6.9 

Diphtheria T — — 

14.8 

14.3 

13.6 

10.5 

17.7 

93.3 

InAuAnza. _ _ . 

25.4 

17.7 

26.1 

80.2 


84.8 

84.0 


74.2 

74.1 

69.2 

81.7 


74.3 

73.0 

72.7 

74.0 


19.0 

1& 1 

17. 1 

16.7 


59.4 

56.0 

57.8 

54.9 



135. 3 

1 146.5 

132.2 

77.6 


111.2 

83.5 

118.5 


18.9 

^6.4 

14.9 

15.4 

24.5 


13.0 

^6.1 

14.1 


79.4 

65.7 

72.3 

69.3 


13.7 

12.3 

13.8 

15.4 

Suicides - - 

7.4 

7.2 

7.6 

8.3 

Homicides 

6.2 

6.6 

5.8 

7.2 

Other external causes (excluding suicides and homicides) 

62.4 

59.9 

61.8 

63.7 

TrniiniAtisni by automoblles 

16.1 

16.5 

12.8 

18.3 

All other causes. __ 

190.9 

189.0 

189.5 

186.7 



> All fl^es include infants insured under 1 year of age. 

> Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1027. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH * 

Adion against physician for alleged negligence in smallpox ease . — 
(Ohio Supreme Court; Jones r. Stanko, Administratrix; decided 
January 25, 1928.) An action was brought by the defendant in 
error, a widow, against the plaintiff in error, a physician, to recover 
damages for the death of her husband, alleged to have been caused 
by the physician's negligence. The facts, as stated by the court, 
were as follows: 

♦ ♦ * The death of one Alexander Thompson, a neighbor of Stanko [the 
deceased husband], was eaused by black smallpox. Dr. Jones was the sole 


t The abstrsot of this decision was prepared from a copy of the decision furnished by Mr. James £. Bau- 
xnaui assistant director of health of Ohio. 
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attending physician. He was called on Tuesday and saw the patient, Thoin|MK>il, 
every day, and sonietimes oftener than once a day, until Saturday of the same 
week, upon which day the patient died. It is alleged, and the evidence tends to 
sustain the allegation, that Mr. Stanko inquired of Dr. Jones whether Mr, 
Tliompson was suffering from any contagious disease, and Dr. Jones assured 
him that Thompson was not suffering from any contagious disease, and that he, 
Stanko, took no risk from contagion by waiting upon Mr. Thompson in his 
illness. By reason of these assurances from Dr. Jones, Mr. Stanko not only 
waited upon Thompson prior to his death, but performed certain services with 
reference to liis preparation for burial after death. The neighbors wore in and 
out, doing what little they could in a friendly way to relieve the suffering of 
Mr. Thomp«»on, and none of them wre conscious of the fact that he was suffering 
from a disease that was extremely contagious, as well as infectious, to wit, black 
smallpox. There is no doubt that Thompson had black smallpox, and that he 
died as a result of that disease. It is not at all in dispute tliat Dr. Jones failed 
entirely to announce to anyone during the period mentioned that Thompson 
was suffering from black smallpox or any other contagious disease. It is 
admitted in the record that Dr. Jones failed entirely to notify the health authori- 
ties, as required by statute, of the fact that he was then treating Mr. Thompson 
for a contagious disease. 

In the trial court a jury returned a verdict in favor of the physician. 
On appeal by the widow to the court of appeals, she aesignod, among 
other errors, the refusal of the trial court to give certain requested 
instructions to the jury. One of the requests was, in part, as follows: 

And if you also find from the preponderance of the evidence in this case that 
said defendant, Washington L. Jones, was the sole physician treating said Alex- 
ander Thompson during his sickness .from March 17, 1926, to March 21, 1926, 
inclusive, and that the fact that the said Alexander Thompson was then and 
there suffering from the disease of smallpox would have been known to a physician 
possessing the requisite qualifications and applying his skill and judgment with 
ordinary care and diligence to the diagnosis of the said disease, it was made under 
such facts, if so found by you, by the provisions of the statute, just quoted, the 
duty of the physician in charge of said Alexander Thompson to report aald disease 
to the health officer within whose jurisdiction such person is found, and if you 
further find that said defendant failed to comply with said provisions of said 
statute and tlmt such failure to comply with said provisions of the statute was 
the proximate cause of the death of the decedent, Stephen Stanko, as by plaintiff 
alleged in her second amended petition herein, your verdict must be for the 
plaintiff. 

The other requests related to the duty of the physician to discover 
and to make loiown the character of disease that his patient was 
suffeidng from, and embraced the same statement in reference tq 
the necessary qualifications of the physician that was contaiaodi iiji 
the above-quoted request. The court of appeals reversed the trifd 
court’s judgment solely on the refusal to give the requested instruc* 
tions, and the physician appealed to the supreme court. The latter 
court affirmed the judgment of the court of appeals, stating in part 
as follows: 
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♦ ♦ ♦ The wsMnUon of pjaini^ in mar is that these requests were wrong 
In speaking of the qualifications of the attending physician in the terms phy* 
sieian possessing the requisite qualifications/’ etc. 

It is said that the oou^ should have instructed the jury, in view of the evidence 
in the case, that Dr. Jones was only required to have the ordinary skill pofssessed 
by general practitioners in medicine in the locality of his liome, and that ho 
was not required to possess the ^^requisite qualifications” to diagnose and dis- 
cover a ca/w of black smallpox such as that with which Thompson died. 

s « nt « 4^ a 

The only thing in dispute here is whether Dr. Jones was negligent in not dis- 
covering that this was a case of black smallpox, and in failing to give notice 
thereof to the public health officials and to those who were coming into the pres- 
ence of Thompson and in contact with him. 

Wo can not sustain the construction placed by counsel for Dr. Jones upon the 
requests to charge. The language was not intended to say, and did not say, 
that Dr. Jones must possess expert skill in diagnosing beyond that possessed by 
other doctors in general practice in that locality, or such degree of skill as insured 
accuracy in all cases. Counsel for Dr. Jones claim that this, in effect at least, 
is what these requests did say and hence tlie trial court was correct in refusing 
to give them. 

We think the language used in the requests only referred to the knowledge 
and skill possessed by physicians in general practice, as distinguished from the 
knowledge and statements of laymen present, who might venture opinions on 
the subject with respect to which no one would be entitled to rely for his own 
safety. The instruction to the jury was that, in order to find Dr. Jones liable, 
they must find that he was one holding himself out as a general practitioner of 
medicine. 

Tlie law requires a man who engages in the general practice of the medical 
profession to be one who lias educated himself to take care of the matters inci- 
dent to such piactice, and one of the things that he must be held to know is 
whether he is dealing with a disease wdiich is dangerously c^ontagious. If it 
were a defense for such practicing physician, who had failed to discover end give 
duo notice of the presence of such a disease, to say that he had not theretofore 
treated a disease of that kind, and had not observed symptoms such as the patient 
involved manifested, the escape from the provisions of the statute would surely 
be marvelously easy. 

It will be noted that in each one of the requests, after speaking of a physician 
‘^possessing the requisite qualifications,” the request gives the degree of core 
that must be exercised, by stating that it must be ordinary care and skill, A 
physician is not the insurer of his patient, but his patient has the right to believe 
that one holding himself out as qualified to practice medicine has the requisite 
skill to deal with that subject, and when so dealing, he must exercise ordinary 
skill and core relative to the matter in hand. It is that, and no more, that ia 
required by those requests numbers 11, 12, and 15, and we quite agree witli the 
of appeals that this language does not present reversible error in this case. 
Aside from the feature of the requests montioned—a physician possessing the 
requisito qualifications— it is not seriously contended that these requests are 
erroneous. The requests as presented should have been given, and the failure 
to give them was clearly error prejudicial to the pldintifi in the trial court. ^ * o 
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PUBUC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Chloro-Phenol Tastes Pervade Chicago Water Supply, Anon. En^nming 
News-Record, vol. 100, No. 3, January 19, 1928, pp. 115-116. (Abstract by 
W. M. Olson.) 

This is a summary of particulars concerning the bad taste of Chicago’s water 
supply during the latter part of December, compiled from a report by Doctor 
Bundesen, of the Sanitary District of Chicago, and from other sources. 

**One of the worst periods of taste-producing pollution of water by industrial 
wastes at the southern end of Lake Michigan occurred December 23-30, 1927, 
when the water supply of Chicago and of the Indiana cities of Gary, East Chicago, 
Whiting, and Hammond, farther south, was rendered undrinkable. This condi- 
tion affected more than 3,000,000 people, as well as numerous industries using 
city water in the manufacture of edible products.” 

The taste-producing elements were phenol and cresol compounds of chlorine 
caused by the reaction between tarry acid wastes from by-product coke plants 
and chlorine used for disinfecting the water supplies. ”The amount of phenol 
pollution was very great, being about 60 parts per billion.” 

Results of investigations of the source and motion of the wastes are summarised. 
Prompt and efficient chlorination control measures by the municipal division of 
water safety control are noted. “The absorption of chlorine by the industrial 
wastes and sewage was exceptionally heavy and made it necesosry to use relatively 
large quantities of this chemical to assure a safe water based on residual chlorine 
control.” A maximum chlorine dosage of 13.6 pounds per million gallons was 
carried for one hour. • 

“ Bacterial analyses of special samples collected during the emergency indicated 
serious contamination by sewage organisms. The chlorinated water samples, 
however, showed that the dangerous pollutional organisms were killed.” 

The Practical Utility of Bacteriologio Control of Water Supplies. Ivan C. 
Hall. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 19, No. 1, January, 1928, 
pp. 69-77. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

Early evidence that stlch diseases as typhoid fever, the paratyphoids, the 
dysenteries, and cholera were frequently transmitted by drinking water naturally 
led to the hope that the detection of such bacteria in water would serve as a 
criterion of its potability. However, it is very rare that these organisms can be 
isolated directly from naturally polluted water supplies, for the reasons that (1) 
the relative number of these organisms is small in proportion to nonpathogenio 
forms, (2) their persistence in water is transitory, and (3) they lack distinguishing 
characteristics from the harmless species naturally present. The sanitarian has 
therefore become mainly interested in discovering criteria of pollution rather 
than^in the detection and isolation of specific disease-producing organisms. These 
criteria may be based upon either chemical tests for chlorides, the presence of 
nitrogeneous compounds, or a high oxygen demand. The more direct criteria 
of pollution are bacterial. 

Total agar plate counts may be of practical significance in determining relative 
amounts of pollution, in indicating the efficiency of a purification process, and in 
controlling the bacterial content of swimming pools. Extreme care must be 
used in interpreting the results of various presumptive tests for Bad. coli since 
other organisms, such as BacU aerogenes, xoAy produce similar reactions. Having 
identified the presence of Bact, coli, which may be of either human or other animal 
origin, it can only be assumed that the water is potentially dangerous and pre- 
cautions should be taken before it is used as a source of supply. Bacterial tests 
must therefore be interpreted with extreme caution unless they are used for indica- 
tive purposes only. 
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Xuifuk«f« Inlttfareaee In th^ Orthotolidine TMt for Available Chlorine. 
Edward S. Hopkins. Ind. Eng. Chem., vol. 19, pp. 744r-d, 1927. Abstract by 
Edward 8. Hopkins in the Jmirnal Amtrican Water Works Association, vol. 18, 
No. 6 , December, 1927, p. 763. 

“Attention is called to the fact that unstable salts of manganese mil 6xidize 
orthotolidine and produce the characteristic yellow color. Entire reliance can 
not be placed upon this test for available chlorine if manganese is present in a 
water supply. The possible chemical formulae for manganese under such 
conditions are discussed.” 

Water Purity and Pish Life. W. Rushton. The Surveyor, vol. 72, No. 1872, 
December 9, 1927, p. 574. (Abstract by H. W. Streeter.) 

The care taken to preserve river water for drinking purposes and the lack of 
attention to preserving tlw natual fauna and flora when the waters are required 
for other purposes are the main subjects of the paper. 

Pure water will not support fish life, because of the absence of a suitable food 
Bupjdy. Also, if certain ingredients are absent, diseases, including goiter, will 
appear among fish. If rivers must receive effluents from various works they 
should not destroy the natural fish life or permit foreign growths killing natured 
ones. 

Comparing the fish food value of water works filter beds and impounding 
reservoirs, slow sand filters are shown to be good places for rearing fish, but res- 
ervoirs are often deficient in fish food. 

Evidence exists that waters from producer gas plants harm small streams, 
owing to presence of sulphur compounds and carbon monoxide in solution. 
Effluents from coal-washing plants and coke ovens are known to harm river 
waters for fish life. 

Report on Electrolux Water Softener. Anon. Journal of State Medicine of 
Royal Institute of Public Health, vol. 36, No. 1, January, 1928, pp, 49-50. (Afe^- 
stract by H. V. Pedersen.) 

The electrolux softener used in the experiment consisted of a tinned-copper 
cylinder 1 foot, 8 inches high and 5 inches in diameter, contaiiiing a special kind 
of earth treated in a particular manner, but compo.sed mainly of alumina and 
silica. Periodically tl)e softening material must be regenerated with dissolved 
common salt. 

The conclusions arrived at from the experiments are as follows: “(1) By 
analysis it is found that all the hardness is removed from the water; (2) that no 
deleterious ingredient could be detected in the softened water; (3) that this 
method of water softening is very simple, econoinieal, and efficacious.” 

The Correlation Between Differential Tests for Colon Bacteria and Sanitary 
Quality of Water. I. M, Lewis and E. E. Pittman. Journal American Waier 
Works Association, vol. 19, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 78-92. (Abstract by W. L. 
Uaven.s.) 

This article describes the several methods which have been proposed for the 
differentiation of fecal from nonfecal colon bacteria and gives the practical 
limitations of the various methods, particularly in an effort to determine which 
of them correlates best with the sanitary quality of the water. The .supplies 
under consideration were obtained from deep fissuae springs located along the 
Baleones escarpment from Austin, Texas, to Del Rio. The conclusion drawn is 
that the citrate test is more easily and quickly applied than the methyl red and 
Voges-ProskaucT reactions and has been shown to correlate better with the 
sanitary quality of the water. 

The Xicrosoopy of Drinking Water. A review by W, C. Purdy. Journal Amer- 
iean Watar Works AssocioHon, vol. 19, No. 1, January, 1928, pp, 93-94. (Abstract 
by W. L. Havens.) 
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This article is a review of the fourth edition of “The Microecopy of Ddnkiiig 
Water/' by George Chandler Whipple, as revised by Gordon M. Fair and Mel- 
ville C. Whipple. The new book contains much new material and is divided 
into two sections, one dealing with applied microscopy and the other with 
determinative microscopy. The essence of the book is to determine the meaning 
of the presence of microscopic organisms in water and the interpretation which 
the sanitary "engineer may safely place upon his biological findings. 

Laws and Begulations for Protection of Public Water Supplies. W. J. Scott. 
Water Works^ vol. 65, No. 10, October, 1926, pp. 479-484. (Abstract by Harriet 
S. Ryan.) 

This is a review of outstanding features in the water-supply conditions in New 
England, given in a paper presented September 15 at the forty-fifth annual 
convention of New England Water Works Association. 

The topography and natural water resources in New England make it nec- 
essary to use but very few water supplies at the present time which can be con- 
sidered sewage polluted. General conditions are such that chlorination can be 
regarded as a factor of safety rather than an integral part of necessary purification 
processes. The absence of water filtration plants and dependence mainly upon 
clean watersheds and storage, necessitate legal methods of protection against 
dangerous watershed conditions. 

The existing laws and regulations are classified under ten headings, and the 
status of conditions is discussed under these headings. ThCi'e is a wide variation 
in legal methods of protection of public water supplies where no great dissimilarity 
exists in conditions. It is shown in the discussion that the repealing of some 
statutes and the adoption of others would aid considerably in furnishing safe 
water. The immediate charge of water supplies can properly be in the hands of 
local officials, but the statutes should place the supervision of public water supplies 
under the State department of health and no new source or no change in existing 
sources should be constructed without the approval of that department. The 
statute should place with the State department of health the authority to order 
owners of waterworks to undertake necessary changes, with proper provisions 
for appeal and for financing the necessary improvements. The legislation of 
Ohio is quoted. The provision in the Massachusetts law, making the granting 
of permits discretionary with the department of public health, seems satisfactory. 
There should be statutory authority to take land for watershed protection by 
right of eminent domain, with provision for equitable settlement. The Connecti- 
cut statute concerning the construction of a reservoir near a cemetery should be 
amended. The Massachusetts statute, which prohibits new cemeteries on 
watersheds without approval State, seems desirable. The manner of cross 
connections should be left to the discretion of the State department of health. 
The Massachusetts procedure for setting up the machinery for cities and towns 
for emergencies is worthy of consideration. 

The First Tear’s Operation of the Providence, B. 1., Filtration Plant. Julius 
W. Bugbee and Elwood L. Beam. The American City, vol. 37, No. 6, December, 
1927, pp. 731-736. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

This article describes the new Scituate project of the Providence, R. I., watei 
supply and its operation for the first year. The new project consists of a hydro- 
electric plant, a 37,000,000,000 gallon impounding reservoir, an influent aerator, 
a head house for storage and application of coagulants, a rotary mixer, two coagu- 
lating basins of 31,000,000 gallons and 94,000,000 gallons capacity, respectively, 
10 rapid sand filters with a capacity of 48,000,000 gallons a day, an effluent 
aerator, and a chemical storage house. 

The plant was placed in operarion on September 30, 1926. The results ob- 
tained by varying the chemical dosage, by increasing the retention period in 
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the eoegidetiag beslii% by adtjttsting the aeraiorei and by changiog the length 
and tate of filter are all described briefly. Bacteriological results indicate 
that the raw water is practically free from B. cdi and that the final effluent is 
consistently negative. 

QiMUititatife Studies of Phenols in Water Supply. W. Donaldson and R. W. 
Furman. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 18, No. 5, November, 
1927, pp. 605-620. (Abstract by C. R. CJox.) 

Recent water supply studies in Toledo, Ohio, included the analyses of indus- 
trial w€U}tes containing phenolic compounds and also a critical review of the 
results secured by various workers in estimating the amount of phenol in waters 
and in detecting the intensity tastes produced by phenolic compounds. It 
was found that the Folin-Denis reagent is sensitive to 0.02 p. p. m. phenol, 
cresol, crcsylic acid mixture, and wood creosote, and that the Fox and Gauge 
reagent is sensitive to 0.01 p. p. m. phenol and cresol and to 0.02 p. p. m. cresylio 
acid and wood creosote. It was found in the distillation of 250 c. c. portions 
of the samples that only 85 per cent of pure phenol was recovered in three 
50 G. c. Nessler tubes. Twenty phenol wasted were sampled as they were dis- 
charged into the Maumee River, and the phenolic content ranged from 0.004 
p. p. m. to 19.0 p. p. m., with an average of 1.129 p. p. m. A concentration 
of 37.8 p. p. m. existed in one pf the wastes being discharged into Ten Mile 
and Swan Creeks, with an average of 7.308 p. p. m. Maximum concentrations 
of between aero and 0.072 p. p. m. phenol were found present in samples of 
water collected from Lake Eric and the Maumee River and tributaries. It 
was found that pure phenol when unchlorinated could be detected by the taste 
when present in undiluted Lake Erie water in concentrations of 25.0 p. p. m. 
The three cresols or their mixtures, however, gave a taste in concentrations of 
0.10 to 0.30 p. p. m. After chlorination the iodoform or chloro-phenol taste 
was detected when phenol was present in 0.08 p. p. m. and when the cresols 
were present in concentrations of 0.02 p. p. m. This is in excess of the quan- 
tities which other workers have found to produce a noticeable taste; for instance, 
0.002 p. p. m. phenol is reported to have produced tastet in Milwaukee. It 
is shown that the ratio of the minimum concentration of pure phenol and chlo- 
rine required to give a noticeable taste in filtered Mauince River water varied 
with the concentration. In other words, with 0.001 p. p. m. phenol, tastes 
were produced with 0.092 p. p. m. chlorine, whereas with 0.025 p. p. m. phenol 
it required 0.675 p. p. m. chlorine to produce a taste. With larger concen- 
trations of phenol, smaller concentrations of chlorine produced tastes; for 
instance, 0.800 p. p. in. phenol produced a taste with 0.075 chlorine. It was 
concluded in the article that the 6en.se of taste is more sensitive than the chem- 
ical procedures used in detecting phenol in water, although quantitative methods 
used at Toledo are justified because of the nature of the problems being studied. 
The discussion of this paper emphaskes the fact that the taste method has 
several weaknesses, namely, that the intensity of ta.sle depends upon the con- 
centration of chlorine, the temperature of the water, and the physical quality of 
the water independent of the phenolic content. 

Five Tears* Operation of a Rapid Sand Filtration Plant. M. C. Whipple and* 
H. C. Chandler. The American City, vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1928, pp: 133-138. 
(Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

This article gives a comprehensive description of the new rapid sand filtration 
plant of Cambridge, Mass., together with a discussion of the problems of opera- 
tion. Highly colored water from two sources was coagulated during the first 
three years with alum in basins with a detention period of 2.5 hours. The 
fiose of alum varied between 1.15 and 1.73 g. p. g. Provisions were made to 
add soda ash to the raw water when necessary to provide alkalinity, although 
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this treatment was seldom needed. About two years ago the use of solid sodium 
aluminatc was begun, and improved coagulation has resulted by the use of 1.0 
g. p. g. of alum and 0.2 g. p. g. of sodium aluminatc. This mo^fied treatment 
has permitted a reduction of about 50 per cent in the soda ash dose applied 
to the filtered water to prevent corrosion of the distribution system, and the 
water in the plant is loss corrosive to the equipment. A chlorine dose of 0.26 
p. p. m. produces a nearly sterile final effluent. 

No mixing basin is provided, and the 2.6 hours* coagulation and sedimentation 
period is insufficient at times. Color in stored water is easier to coagulate 
than fresh color from swamps in times of flood run-off. Two and one-half-inch 
lead piping for alum solution requires constant attention to prevent clogging. 
Daily flushing under pressure, weekly bleach treatment to kill LeptothriXy and 
periodic steaming arc remedies in constant use. Even then, hand cleaning 
becomes necessary. 

Filters are washed for 2J^ minutes at velocities necessary to expand sand 
beds 30 per cent. This requires 27 inches vertical velocity at 70° F. and 20 
inches at 38° F. Wash water is thus saved in winter. Water is drawn down 
to below sand bed before washing, to increase agitation of sand. Sand-bed 
shrinkage occurs in summer, although this occurs when coagulation is best 
and when filtered water is clear and colorless. The theory is that good floe 
forms dense surface mat which resists flow and is thus compressed and pulled 
away from walls. Beds arc hand raked every 10 days. Ca;’stic soda treat- 
ment with 0.25 per cent solution is applied twice each year to clean the sand 
grains. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 10, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended March 10, 1028, Und corresponding week of 1927, {From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 14, 1028, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended CorrespondinR 
Mar. 10, 1028 week, 1027 

Policies in force 70,512,392 §6,061,185 

Number of death claims 14, 754 14, 258 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate.. 10. 9 11. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 10, 192S, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927. {From the Weekly Health Index, March 14, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


! 

1 

City 

Week ended Mar. 
10, 1028 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
. corre- 
sponding 
week 
1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 10, 
1028« 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate* 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 10, 
1028 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

Total (68 cities) 

8,203 

14.3 

14.4 

885 

886 

173 

Albany < 

30 

10.0 

17.5 

4 

8 

82 

Atlanta 

80 

16.5 

10.1 

10 

18 


White 

47 


10.1 

6 

3 


Coiorod 

33 

(•) 

40.2 

4 

10 


Baltimore ♦ 

241 

15. 2 

2ao 

22 

41 

70 

Whito 

1 174 


17.8 

16 

39 

60 

Colored 

67 

(») 

82.5 

7 

IS 

110 


Footnotes at coi of toblo. 
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DmthB fmm cau9$$ in certain larffe eiHea cf the Unified Statee during the week 
ended Monk W, 19d8^ in/ofU mcrtalUg^ annual death ratc^ and comparieon 
with corresponding week of 1927 — Continued 



Blrmjngbam 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chirajio * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

C/olumbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Dos Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

K1 Paso 

Erie 

Full Hiver « 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand llanlds*, 

Indlanapcills 

White 

Colored 

Jersey ("ity. 

Kansas (hty, Kans.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Lios Angeles 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 


Cobjred 

Mih^niikeo 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

W’hitc 

C’olored 

New Bedford.. 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough . . . 
Manhattan Borough. 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough.. 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittshorgb 

Portland, Oreg 


81 

10.0 

16.1 

13 

8 

lOS 

41 


15.7 

7 

4 

87 

40 

C ) 

16 w 6 

5 

4 

113 

236 

15.4 

17.6 

38 

33 

105 

46 



4 

4 

73 

181 

17.0 

13.0 

13 

17 

56 

20 

r.i 

10.1 

1 

4 

18 

33 

13.8 

18.0 

3 

7 

48 

21 

9.4 

6.4 

2 

1 

48 

830 

13.8 

12.8 

81 

78 

fO 

161 

20.3 

18; 0 

8 

8 

48 

193 

10.0 

10.0 

12 

20 

38 

08 

12.0 

13.4 

6 

6 

56 

42 

10.1 

9.1 

1 

8 


32 


8.5 

1 

7 


10 

C ) 

13.3 

0 

1 


40 

11.3 

10.2 

4 

7 

66 

100 

17.8 

18.7 

9 

8 


m 

10.3 

9.5 

5 

1 

88 

324 

12.3 

13.0 

62 

€4 

06 

20 

9.0 

10.5 

2 

5 

47 

♦7 

10.0 

13.3 

6 

9 


26 




3 

4 

62 

32 

12.5 

12.6 

3 

2 

51 

30 

12.6 

10.2 

2 

H 

26 

49 

15.2 

13.1 

6 

3 


33 


11.2 

4 

2 


16 

( ) 

26.6 

2 

1 


37 

11.8 

14.2 

2 

2 

30 

100 

13.7 

11.6 

6 

7 

46 

85 


10.6 

6 

3 

44 

15 

0) 

18 6 

1 

4 

61 

76 

12. 2 

12.7 

1^ 

12 

97 

32 

14.1 

IS . 2 


3 

190 

25 

! 

17.3 

7 

3 

173 

7 

! VO 

22.1 

2 

0 

290 

115 

15. 4 1 

14.3 

14 

14 

99 

36 

17.9 1 

10. 0 

9 

3 

195 

29 


16.8 

7 

3 

169 

7 ] 

r (') ' 

42.7 

2 

0 

427 

293 1 



26 

21 

74 

35 

' " 1(5.'. t 

* r >. 1 

4 

10 

84 

T) 1 

7.4 

11.9 

0 

4 

0 

M) 1 

22.0 

'JO. 7 

11 

3 

129 

45 : 


17.2 

3 

0 

56 

35 

(')” *1 

27. 1 

S 

3 

251 

IIH 

11.3 , 

12.7 

10 

22 

71 

94 1 

10.8 

10.4 

4 

10 

24 

54 

20.4 1 

20.4 

7 

3 

110 

10 

1 

11. fl 

1 

2 

85 

25 

. c) 

42 9 

3 

1 

180 

21 

! 9.2 

10.5 

5 

4 

108 

40 

1 13.6 

14. 1 

3 

7 

42 

174 

21.2 

19. 5 

19 

14 

92 

104 


16.8 

11 

7 

80 

70 

(•) 

27.4 

8 

7 

116 

1, 622 

1 14.1 

14.9 

166 

1 (W 

67 

109 

11.0 

10.4 

22 

21 

66 

5 i 2 

1 11.6 

14.1 

52 

70 

52 

732 

, 21.8 

19.8 

W 

56 

K 98 

147 

9. 0 

10 . a 

8 

17 

32 

32 

1 11.1 1 

17.8 

1 

1 

18 

152 

1 16. 8 

1 14.6 

18 

17 

93 

62 

: 11.8 

1 10. 1 

7 

6 

76 

33 



7 

4 


57 

1.1. 4 

12.8 

3 

3 

35 

31 

* 12.3 

13. S 

4 

3 

69 

592 

' 15.0 

15.8 

65 

67 

88 

227 

, 17.7 

15.2 

30 

12 

08 

09 

1 


2 

8 

21 


Footnotes at end of table* 
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Deaths from all causes in certain larffe cities of the United States during the vmk 
ended March 10 ^ 191^8, infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1987 — Continued 


City 

Weak ended Mar. 
10,1928 


Deaths under 1 
year 

Inhmt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 10, 
1028 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
* rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 10, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

Providence 

72 

13.1 

15.6 

9 

8 

78 

Richmond 

50 

13.4 

15.2 

8 

6 

104 

WhitA 

27 


11.1 

4 

3 

^ 81 

Colored 

23 

C) 

25.3 

4 

3 

147 

Rochester 

78 

12.4 

15.1 

4 

11 

82 

St. Louis 

285 

17.6 

14.8 

22 

19 

74 

St. Paul 

72 

14.9 

11.5 

11 

5 

105 

Salt Lake City * 

31 

11.7 

7.3 

11 

4 

m 

San Antonio 

87 

20 9 

15.0 

11 

11 


San Diego 

51 

22.3 

28.5 

1 

5 

19 

San Francisco 

183 

16.3 

14.5 

11 

11 

60 

Schenectady 

16 

9.0 

8.4 

1 

1 

31 

Seattle 

94 

12.8 

9.3 

6 

5 

62 

Somerville 

26 

13.2 

9.8 

3 

0 

104 

Spokane 

33 

15.8 

15.8 

4 

3 

103 

Springfield, Mass 

34 

11.9 

12.4 

6 

1 

05 

Syracuse 

70 

18.4 

13.5 

12 

3 

146 

Tacoma 

21 

9.9 

16.5 

1 

8 

26 

Toledo 

74 

12.4 

13.1 

2 

9 

10 

Trenton i 

49 

18.4 

19.5 

6 

6 

102 

Washington, D. 0 

144 

13.6 

17.2 

13 

16 

74 

White 

93 


14.3 

5 

8 

41 

Colored 

51 

(») 

25.7 

8 

8 

148 

Waterburv— 

14 



1 

4 

20 

Wilmington, Del 

33 

13.4 

13.2 

2 

4 

S3 

Worcester 

43 

11.4 

16.5 

3 

7 

36 

Yonkers 

22 

9.5 

11.4 

7 

2 

160 

Youngstown 

28 

&4 

14.2 

4 

8 

43 


» Annual rate per 1,000 population, 

I Doaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* Data for 67 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar, 9, 1928. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population In 1920 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxvillo, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 80; New 
Orleans, 26; Richmond. 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 







PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health deparimentf State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease vrithoMl 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occuring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the flgures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended March 19, 1927, and March 17, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Stale health officers 
for weeks ended March 19, 1927, and March 17, 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

W^eek 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine - 

11 

7 

3 

3 

141 

66 

1 

1 

New Uampshire 



16 

0 

Vermont-.*. 





64 

31 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

91 

102 

22 

14 

270 

1,860 

80 

1 

5 

Rhode Island - 

9 

10 

1 

1 

0 

Connecticut 

27 

19 

13 

5 

211 

398 

0 

3 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

387 

345 

»82 

160 

830 

2,373 

5 

26 

New Jersey 

113 

124 

03 

28 

40 

1, 131 

3 

1 

Pennsylvania 

232 

242 

804 

1,415 

1 

12 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

241 


102 

865 

7 

Indiana 

19 

29 

21 

36 

200 

190 

0 

0 

Illinois 

137 

134 

54 

lf8 

2,585 

200 

1 

13 

Michigan 

108 

72 

10 

286 

1,619 

0 

3 

Wisconsin 

40 

19 

70 

63 

674 

134 

7 

8 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

19 

20 

3 

3 

228 

100 

6 

3 

Iowa • 

12 

12 



912 

29 

2 

1 

Missouri 

61 

<39 

11 

<70 

264 

<200 

4 

<6 

North Dakota 

1 

4 



319 


1 

3 

Swth Dakota 

3 ; 

1 


270 


0 

0 

Nebr^ka 

12 

9 ' 

36 

■" 62“ 

200 

16 

0 

2 

Kansas 

20 

H 

10 

16 

1, m 

72 

1 

1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

1 

1 



6 

15 

1 

0 

0 

Maryland 

40 

36 

370 

**^‘“48' 

61 

1, 189 

1 

1 

Diatrict of Columbia 

28 


10 

1 

2 

1 ^ 

1 

... 

Vifvinla 



1 

1 i 



West Virginia 

10 

lo 

37 

45 

218 i 

113 1 

1 ® 

1 2 

North Carolina . 

30 

35 



642 

3,248 


1 0 

Sooth Carolina 

21 

20 i 

: Ly77 

944 

94 

1,020 1 

1 0 

0 

OeorgUi 

10 

14 

I 361 

175 

244 1 

* 187 ! 

1 0 


Florida 

21 

^ ; 

6 

153 

48 ' 

0 

1 0 


» New York City only. * Week ended Friday. * Eiciusivo of Kansas City. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by tdegraph by State heaUh officers 
for weeks ended March 19, 1997, and March 17, Contiaued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Menlngooooeus 

menmgitiB 

Division aod State 

We^ 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 

ended 
Mar. 17, 
2928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

East South Central States: 

Kentneky 


n 


21 


379 


0 

Tennessee - 

9 


164 

115 

163 

298 

HHBUgji 

0 

Alabama 

10 


'ma 

231 

496 

3 

2 

Mississippi 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

7 

9 

J5 

04 

26 

028 

114 

113 

133 



7 

1 

Oklahoma > 

13 

17 

139 

451 

231 

325 



Texas 

32 

24 

69 

306 

121 




Mountain States: 

Montana .............. 

■g 


49 


* 6 

Idaho — - 

10 





64 


2 

Wyoming _ 




82 



0 

ColorttdCL 

7 

5 

2 

1 

824 



' 6 

New Mexico 

0 


2 


75 

0 


Arizona.. 

2 

7 

3 


12 

31 

0 

3 

Utah > 

10 

2 

2 

5 

234 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

14 

5 



230 

273 

4 

Oregon. 

16 

7 

123 

50 

H)} 

115 

2 

1 

6 

California 

122 

im 

81 

42 

2,805 

187 

5 








Poliomyditis 

Seal let fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

^\eek 
ended 
Mur. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Mar 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 19, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

New England States; 

Maine 

1 

0 

20 

28 

0 

0 

8 

3 

Now Hampshire....... j..... 

0 

20 


0 

0 

Vermont. 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Massashnsetts 

0 

2 

580 

316 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

21 

1 

Khodfi Island 

0 

0 

37 

46 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

151 

80 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

0 

0 

1,240 

S87 

822 

9 

18 

19 

New Jersey. 

1 

1 

285 

0 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania 

0 

1 

705 

559 

0 

0 

20 

11 

12 

2 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 


2 

351 


48 

Indiana 

0 

0 

213 

131 

158 

144 

3 

11 

Illinois 

2 

1 

348 

389 

61 

54 

16 

3 

2 

Michigan 

0 

1 

363 

213 

53 

39 

7 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

185 

235 

6 

21 

0 

West North Central Slates: 

Minnesota 

1 

0 

257 

152 

1 

1 

6 

3 

Iowa * 

0 

0 

77 

71 

47 

06 

*72 

1 

0 

Missouri 

0 

<0 

132 

*78 

20 

1 

*1 

0 

2 

North Dakota 

2 

1 

83 

39 

7 

2 

8 

South Dakota 

0 

3 

49 

57 

11 

11 

2 

Nebraska 

0 

1 

45 

116 

15 

40 

0 

0 

TTaiism __ 

2 

1 

205 

168 

68 

00 

0 

2 

8 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware.. 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

118 

70 

2 

2 

9 

8 

District of Columbia 

0 


29 

0 


1 

Virginia 








West Virginia 

0 

1 

29 

44 

66 

106 

00 

14 

0 

1 

7 

North CaroliiHL 

1 

0 

36 

21 

84 

22 

0 

2 

6 

3 

1 

South Carolina _ _ . 

1 

1 

7 

12 

g 


0 

0 

12 

6 

88 

1 

Florfla 

0 

0 

14 

4 

52 

6 

14 


* Week ended Friday. • EzdueiTe of Tulaa. « Eaekiiivd of City. 
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C<uea of certain communicable dieeatea reported by telegraph by Slate health offieere 
for weeks ended March 19, 19S7, and March 17, Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended | 

ended 


Mar. 19i 

Mar. 17, 

Mar. 19, 

Mar. 17, 

Mar. 19, 

Mar. 17, 

Mar. 19, 

Mar. 17, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 


0 


48 


36 


1 

Tennessee 

1 0 

0 

21 

24 

15 

36 

14 

3 

Alabama 

0 

1 

13 

15 

66 

9 

14 

7 

Mississipni 

West South central States: 

1 

0 

16 

9 

3 

4 

6 

2 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

10 

16 

2 

2 

24 

3 

Louisiana 

1 

0 

4 

14 

15 

32 

9 

17 

Oklahoma • 

0 

0 

33 

44 

62 

174 

23 

13 

Texaa^ 

0 

0 

28 

28 

72 

121 

2 

3 

Mountain States: 




Montana 

0 

0 

56 

18 

25 

15 

0 

1 

Idaho.. 

0 

0 

19 

7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

30 

17 

6 

11 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

172 

67 

13 

4 

1 

2 

New Mexico 

0 


15 

4 


1 


Arizona 

0 

6 

8 

5 

0 

19 

0 

4 

Utah * 

0 

0 

21 

9 

9 

13 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 







Washington... ^ 

0 

3 

91 

42 

36 

32 

3 

3 

Oregon 

0 

2 

63 

27 

17 

40 

0 

2 

Califomia 

1 

3 

204 

189 

26 

26 

10 

5 




• W^k ended Friday. • Exclusive of Tulsa. 


Report for Week Ended March 10, 1928 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

Case 


Diphtheria 15 

Influensa 4 

Measles 102 

Scarlet fever 58 

Smallpox 1 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Me- 

ningo- 

coccus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

htis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Dtctmhtr, IW 











Delaware 

0 

17 

4 


29 


0 

15 

0 

5 

February^ 19t8 








Alabama 

2 

119 

898 

45 

1,033 

14 

5 

49 


39 

North Dakota. 

5 

26 

4 


26 

. 1 .. 

1 

257 

16 

6 

Tennessee 

9 

76 

610 

21 

2,296 

12 

1 

152 

115 

31 

Vermont....... — 

0 

3 


104 


0 

59 

0 

1 




1 
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Df3aware: 

Cases 

Mumps: 

Alabama ............ 

Cam 
92 

Ohickea pox 

SO 



Mumps 

30 



Whooping cough 

5 


144 

Februtrv, 19i8 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama 

167 

ophthalmia aeonatorum: 

Tennessee 

Rabies in man: 



15 

Alabsma 


Tannossee. - 

las 

TraohoBuu 


Vermont _ _ ,,, 

. — 193 

Tennessee 

18 

Dengue: 

AlAbamA 

1 

Tularaemia: 

North Dakota 

1 

D3"sent»y: 

Tenneasee 

1 

Tennessee 

Typhus fever: 

Alabama 

.* a 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama 

3 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama 

69 

North Dakota 

9 

North Dakota 

14 

Tennessee 

6 

Tennessee - 

^ ao 

Vermont 

1 

Vermont 

79 


PLAGUE-INFECTED GROUND SQUIRRELS— SANTA CRUZ, CAUF. 

A report dated February 27, 1928, states that six ground squirrels 
shot iu the outskirts of the city of Santa Cruz, CaMf,, have proved 
positive for plague. The squirrels were shot in the immediate 
vicinity of the place where the boy who contracted plague was engaged 
in trapping squirrels. (See Public Health Reports, March 16, 
1928, p. 628.) 

Poisoning operations against squirrels in this vicinity are being 
carried out by the extensive usjB of thalium poisoned grain. Trapping 
operations directed against rats arc in progress in the city of Santa 
Cruz, but no rat suspected of plague infection had been caught at the 
time of the report. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 30,450,000. The estimated population of the 98 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,440,000. The estimated expec- 
tancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended March Sj 1928 j and March 5 , 1927 



1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

AA 

1.802 

1,008 

18, 713 
0,340 

43 

1,832 


98 cities 

1,062 

10,408 

5,107 

11 


Measles: 

42 States 

98 cities - 


Poliomyelitis: 

43 States 
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Wedc$ ended March S, 19t8, and March 6, 1997 — ^Continued 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States 

08 cities 

Smallpox: 

43 States 

08 cities 

Typhoid fever: 
43 States.... 
08 cities 


Deathi reported 


Influenza and pneumonia: 

08 cities 

Smallpox: 

08 cities 1 

Charleston, W. Va. 


1028 

1027 

Estimated 

expectancy 

5,348 

6,247 


1,723 

2,451 

1,400 

1,150 

009 


101 

127 

135 

148 

247 


54 

51 

38 

1,237 

1,112 


1 

0 


1 

0 



City reports for week ended March 5 , 1928 

The "estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years When the reports 
include seveial epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data arc used for as many years as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1910 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
Jiily 1, 
1026, 

estimated 

Cases, 

eaii- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NIW INGLAND 










Maine: 

Portland — 

76,400 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

8 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

122,546 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Manchester ....... . 

84,000 

.1 10,008 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Vermont: 

Barre 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts; 

Boston............. 

787,000 ! 

58 

48 

28 

1 

1 

580 

13 

43 

Fftll Rlvfir 

131,000 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Sj^ngfield 

145.000 j 

4 

3 

2 

0 

0 

2 

51 

1 

Worcester 



3 


^■1 

0 

23 

42 

1 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket 


1 

H 

■ 

0 

6 

16 

6 

Providence 



9 


1 


25 

7 

0 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport .... 

■ 

7 

M 

m 

■ 

0 

1 

4 

HartiM 



8 

nmy 



5 

1 

1 

New Haven 


3 









i Estimated, July U 1025. 


* No estimate made. 
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Diphtheria 

Infiuensa 



Pneu- 

meaia. 

Dirislon, State, and 

Population 

Julyl, 

(.nicx* 
* enpox, 

Cases, 




Mea- 

alee. 

Mumps 

cases 

city 

192(1, 

coses 

e.sti- 

Coses 

Coses 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

tjAftthg 

estimated 

r0* 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

le- 

re* 

ported 

10“ 

ported 



expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 




ancy 







MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 








47 

28 

24 


Buffalo 

544.000 
5,924,000 

321.000 

12 

265 

13 

18 

308 


0 

516 

663 

6 

23 

266 

9 

New York 

212 

40 

17 

0 

Kochcstei 

23 

9 

8 

2 

Syracuse 

1W,000 

53 

4 

2 


0 

118 

j 

New Jersey: 







Camden 

131.000 

450.000 

134.000 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

3 

831 

2 

8 

30 

9 

Newark... 


12 

28 

8 

0 

17 

2 

Trenton 

8 

3 

8 

0 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania: 








Piifladelphia 

2,008,000 

637.000 

114.000 

111 

76 

81 


6 

237 

133' 

*' gg 

Pittsburgh 

21 


0 

24 

5 

Reading 

17 

8 

1 


1 

1 

7 

EAST NOBTH CENTBAL 






Oldo: 










CinerlnriAfl 

411,000 

8 

9 

12 

0 

3 

207 

1 

22 

Clevelen/) 

960.000 

285.000 
29^000 

49 

28 

71 

32 

5 

44 

271 

7 

21 

12 

18 

Columbus 

12 

4 

1 

1 


18 

Toledo 

S3 

0 

5 

2 

2 

463 

20 

iDdiana: 






Fort Wayne 

99,900 
367,000 
• 81,700 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Indiaftap'«ffi8 

34 

8 


0 

0 

102 

120 

15 

0 

South Bend 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tesre Haute 

71,900 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

minois: 









Chicago 

3,048,000 
i 82,500 

04,700 

148 

S3 

98 

22 

9 

.35 

' 37 

0 

90 

0 

Peoria 

10 

1 

] 

0 

0 

0 

Springfield 

! 6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

2 

Mlchigwi: 








Detroit 

1,290,000 

136,000 

lfi6,00e 

67 

59 

35 

6 

4 

697 

79 

244 

L 37 

Flint 

14 

5 

2 

0 

1 

38 

0 

Grand Rapids 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

10 

14 

2 

Wisconsin: 







Kenosha . 

52 700 

17 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Milwaukee 

517,000 

69,400 

139,671 

52 

17 

IS 

1 

1 

7 

41 ' 

9 

Racine 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

1 

Supo-ior 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

WEST NOBTH CENTRAL 








Minnesota: 










Duluth 

113.000 

434.000 

248. 000 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Minneapolis 

60 

16 

8 

0 

3 

11 

119 

78 

10 

18 

St. Paul 

29 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Iowa: 






Davenport 

1 62, 469 
146,000 
78,000 

1 

1 

e 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

8 

2 

0 

0 


15 

17 

3 

138 

g 


Waterloo 

36,900 

37.5. 000 

4 

0 

0 

0 


1 


Mis^uri: 

Kansas City 

30 

7 

0 

0 

• 

1 

13 

0 

18 

2 

St. Joseph 

78,400 

S3(t000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

St. 

31 

44 

44 

6 

0 

184 

U 


North Dakota: 





Fargo , 

>26. 403 
>14,811 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

17 

0 

Q 

Grand Forks 

8 

0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdaen 

>15,036 

5 

0 

0 

0 . 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Omaha 

216,000 

20 

4 

8 

0 

* 0 

0 

9 

3 

Kansas: 









Topifta 

56.500 

92.500 

21 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 

WlcWta 1 

5 

3 

a 

0 

0 

2 


} Estimated, July 1, 1925. 
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Cii^ rtparUSm veek ended March 3, 1333 — ConiinmA 


Division, State, and 
city 


Bopnlation, 
JiUy 1, 
1929, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
casos 

M- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

eamt 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

. 

Deaths 

»- 

ported 

pcffted 

2f^,0(n 

50 

11 

0 


4 

14 


16 

43,000 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

i 

» 21, 000 

0 

0 

1 

D 

0 

40 

1 

1 

133,000 

17 

2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

8 

112,666 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25 

6 

1 

0 


353 

10 


100,000 

4 

2 

2 



2 

0 


106,000 

11 

2 

0 


0 

16 

22 

3 

1282,363 

27 

7 

1 

8 

0 

17 

1 

6 

(*) 1 

02 

87 

38 

36 

2 

19 

88 

30 

73,400 ’ 

16 


1 

2 

1 , 

, 22 

5 

5 

567.000 

1 

85 ^ 

21 1 

IS 

2 

4 

35 

51 

8 


MOUNTiJN— continued 
Colorado: 

Denver 

PueWo 

New Mexico: 

AlbiiQiiorque 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

Nevada: 

Reno 

paanc 

Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

PorUand 

California: 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Prancisco 


Division, State, 
and city 


KSW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester— 

Vermont: 

Banc.- 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Pall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 
Pawtucket-.- 
Providencc-.- 
Oonnccticut: 
Bridgeport . . . 

nartwrd 

New Haven. - 

MnH>LX ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 


Syracuse- 
New Jersey: 
Camden— 
Newark -- 
Trenton— 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Eeadhur. 


Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expoct- 

micy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

4 

3 


0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78 

78 

0 

0 

0 

12 

3 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

21 

0 

0 

0 

2 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

26 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

C 

0 

0 

0 

2 

6 1 

5 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 


0 




23 

50 

0 

0 

0 

13 

302 

417 

0 

0 

0 

120 

15 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

12 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

33 

52 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 i 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

85 

98 

0 

0 

0 

42 

33 


0 


0 

10 

8 

31 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Typhoid feNer 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 Deaths 
re- 

1 ported 

1 

ing 

cough, 

rases 

re- 

porled 

Deaths, 

1 

0 

0 

9 

26 

0 

0 

e 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

76 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

6 

6 

85 

0 

0 

0 

3 

56 

6 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

8 

78 

0 

0 

a 

4 

28 

0 

0 

0 

4 

46 

1 





1 

i 

0 

Q 

89 

107 

7 

0 

1 

180 

1,602 

0 

0 

6 

T 

79 

0 

0 

6 

66 

68 

1 0 

0 

0 

2 

84 

0 

0 

0 

26 

184 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 

86 

2 

2 

0 

86 

605 

0 


0 


180 

0 

0 

4) 


SB 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1921. 


* No astSottte made. 
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Cit$ reportt for wA ended March S, 192S — Continued 



MeaingCK 

coccus 

mmhigitis 

liOthar^c 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infa»* 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and cUy 

Cases 

Deaths 

Casr»s 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esll- 

inated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NSW KNGLAND 

MassaebcuetU: 

Boston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Worcester 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

Connecticut: 

Hartford 

1 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 


H 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

9 

10 

7 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

FAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Illinois* 

Chicago * 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

■ 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

W^isconsin: 

Milwaukee 

8 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Radue * 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CBNTSAL 

Missouri: 

Bt. Louis 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Virginia: 

Limchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah * 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

Florida: 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WBST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tesos* 

Dallas 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 


0 

a 

Houston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 


0 

0 

Sun Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

mM 

1 

01 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo. 

2 

1 


0 




0 

p 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

e 

Nevada: 

Reno 

1 

1 

m 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

(T 

0 

PAOflC 

Washington: 

SpoKaoe 

4 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TBosartA 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

a 

Ongw: 

^Portland ..... 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

m 

0 

C^dRfonita; 

Los Anvelos 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 * 


1 Rabies (human); 1 case and 1 death at Chicago, 111. 
• Typhus fever: 2 cases at'Savahnah, Qa. 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended March 3, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended March 5, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961.,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below: 

Summary of weekly reports from cities, January SB to February B6, 1BB8 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
19B7^ 

DIPHTBBRU. CASE BATES 


Weekended— 



Feb. 

1^ 

Feb. 

1^ 

Feb. 

12, 

1927 

Feb. 

11> 

1928 

Feb. 

19, 

1927 

Feb. 

18, 

1928 

Feb. 

26, 

:W7 

Feb. 

25, 

1928 

Mar. 

1^ 

Mar. 

ihs 

101 cities 

194 

190 

177 

167 

203 

175 

179 

174 

183 

>178 

New England J. 

146 

193 

174 


133 

172 

149 

138 

168 

>150 

Middle Atlantic 

229 

278 

188 


277 

234 

199 

224 

228 

«286 

East North Central 

201 

145 

179 1 


168 

169 

198 

160 

176 

164 

West North Central 

123 

113 

154 

99 

164 

125 


125 

115 

113 

South Atlantic 

143 

167 


112 

191 

149 

191 

156 

105 

180 

East South Central 

127 

55 

61 

55 

86 

55 

117 

35 

81 

•102 

West South Central 

232 

152 

149 

128 

170 

124 

194 

188 

149 

02 

Mountain... 

188 


152 

44 

161 

186 

73 

71 

288 

186 

Pacific 

217 

156 

167 

133 

188 

82 

151 

161 

138 

141 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

570 

724 

652 

791 

810 

892 

863 

908 

880 

>1,090 


New England 

379 

1,508 

618 

339 

1,614 

647 

181 


228 

1,908 

877 

173 

>1,684 

>078 

Middie Atlantic 

41 

45 

68 

74 

67 

ICfut ^erth Central. . . _ 

606 

350 

786 

440 

m 

531 { 

1,015 

960 

565 

1,178 

952 

761 

West North Cental 

453 

222 

683 

216 

mm 

255 

841 

Roiith Atlantic 

536 

1,822 

1, 192 
916 

359 

1,959 

1, 132 

1,304 

186 

792 

2,246 

1,347 

1,899 

07 

651 


794 



260 

451 

467 

461 

538 


562 

451 

563 

591 

720 

Mountain 

7,217 

1,538 

115 

7.845 

9,665 

2,774 

10,634 

2,865 

8,133 

3,080 

Pacific... ... 

708 


718 

092 

749 

892 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

408 

270 

390 


438 

291 

424 

295 

418 


New England 

500 

359 

587 

432 

470 

441 

542 

414 

428 


Middle Atlantic 

433 

205 

423 

833 

581 

380 

531 

885 

583 


East North Central 

324 

289 

825 


322 

280 

366 

285 

899 


West North Central 

521 

247 

499 


540 

265 

445 

275 

443 

^m3i 

South Atlantic 

245 

207 

258 

231 

mm 


218 

283 

180 

HEU 

East South Central 

243 

130 


135 

243 


188 

185 

218 

HUD 

West South Central 

124 

132 

74 


66 

116 

116 

120 

66 


Mountain 

1,515 

mm 

1,246 

540 

1,246 

845 

1, 192 

208 

1,076 


Pacific 

430 

217 

888 

102 

840 

230 

818 

283 

829 



1 The fignres given In this table are rates per 100,000 population annual basis and not the number of 
reported. Populations used are estimated as of Jolr 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively. 

> New Haven, Conn., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Louisville, Ky., not Induded. 

* Hew Haven, Conn., not included. 

* Pittsburgh, Pa., not included. 

I Lonisvllla, Ky., not included. 
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Summ^Tff of vfeeldff roporiafrom cities, January £l8 to February 26, 1928 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 papulation compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

5, 

1997 

Feb. 

itk 

Feb. 

12, 

1937 

Feb. 

IL 

1928 

Feb. 

19, 

1927 

Feb. 

18, 

1928 

Feb. 

20, 

1927 

Feb. 

25, 

1928 

Mar. 

6, 

1927 

Hu. 

Wl cities 

25 

21 

26 

21 

83 

20 

25 

24 

21 

*17 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

>0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

«0 

East North Central 

1 22 

9 

15 

14 

2K 

12 

15 

18 

21 

18 

West North Central 

! 53 

117 

71 

109 

81 

101 

63 

92 

53 

63 

South Atlantic 

i 

18 

63 

21 

00 

26 

45 

20 

62 

19 

East Sooth Central... 

101 

20 

81 

15 

132 

25 

71 

40 

122 

*0 

West Southcentral 


12 

60 

10 

62 

20 

50 

8 

50 

20 

Mountain 

f 9 

115 

18 

44 

27 

108 

0 

62 

0 

53 

Pacific 

03 

59 

76 

69 

94 


104 

125 

13 

e9 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

7 

7 

7 

7 

g 

5 


5 1 

0 

>0 

New England 

9 

14 

5 

0 

2 

5 

i ® 

7 

2 

*0 

Middle Allanlic 

9 

5 

S 

6 

10 

3 

1 


5 

*6 

Ea.sl North Central 

5 

3 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

1 

6 

7 

West North ('culral 

4 

2 

6 

6 

10 

4 

8 

4 

10 

6 

South Atlantic 

5 

5 

18 

9 

23 

7 

29 

2 

23 

12 

Fast South Central 

5 

15 

10 

5 

30 

15 

25 

20 

41 

*73 

West South Central 

17 

40 

12 

40 

8 

12 

4 

16 

8 

82 

Mountain 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

9 

0 

1’ac‘iflc 

1 

8 

10 

18 

0 

3 

8 

8 

5 

8 

8 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


05dtles 

19 

19 

24 

17 

1 23 

22 

22 

21 

1 25 

*24 

New England 

5 

« 

2 

7 

9 

11 

12 

7 

9 

»8 

Middle \tlHntic 

21 

14 

28 

15 

25 

18 

22 

24 

24 

10 

FaM North Central 

9 

13 

22 

10 

10 

12 

17 

14 

23 

17 

West Noith Central 

12 

10 

14 

4 

23 

6 

10 

2 

17 

10 

South Atlantic 

27 

23 

23 

30 

31 

35 

41 

28 

47 

32 

KnM South C''utral 

5S 

68 

37 

42 

43 

37 

43 

31 

21 

*125 

West South Central 

04 

45 

38 

57 

38 

90 

25 

74 

38 

103 

Mountain 

45 

53 

72 

53 

27 

71 

54 

35 

54 

88 

Pacific 

7 

34 

21 

20 

17 

27 

17 

20 

17 

24 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

108 

150 1 

147 

168 

110 

174 

163 

161 

171 

*188 

New England 

188 

120 

165 

149 

102 

170 

184 

147 

202 

*188 

Middle Atlantic 

197 

129 , 

173 

200 

148 

195 

170 

155 

193 

217 

East North Ontral 

121 

129 1 

128 

114 

121 

137 

145 

150 

132 

148 

West North Central 

135 

49 ' 

95 

106 

91 

94 

91 

71 

104 

106 

South Atlantic 

222 

198 1 

108 

224 

234 

210 

253 

228 

229 

217 

East South C'entral 

207 

131 

117 

235 

175 

201 

122 

220 

271 

*249 

West South Central 

149 

209 1 

144 

201 

204 

279 

161 

271 

183 

263 

Mountain 

143 

203 1 

143 

150 

188 

108 

134 

248 

126 

265 

Pacific 

121 

128 ,1 

114 

182 

170 

172 

1 

131 

115 

121 

165 


* New Haven, Conn., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Louisville, Ky., not included. 
New Haven, Conn., not included. 

* Pittsburgh, Pa., not included. 

* Louisville, Ky., not Included. 

* New Haven, Conn., and Louisville, Ky., not inciudeo. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly revoriSt and aggregate population 
of cities in each group ^ approximated as of July 4 19B8^ respecHody 















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 

Momhmaj British East Africa — Steamship KhandaUa^^ — Janur 
^4} i928 , — The steamship KhandaUa arrived at the port of 
Mombasa, British East Africa, with two deck passengers infected 
with smallpox. The cases were landed January 14, 1928. The 
KhandaUa arrived at Durban, Natal, Union of South Africa, Janu« 
ary 25, 1928, with no histoiy of further outbreak of smallpox on 
board. 

THE PAR EAST 


Report for the weeTc ended Fehraary 18, 1928. — The following report 
for the week ended Februar; 18, 1928, was transmitted by the 
Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


Xiwpl.—Aloxandria, Suez. 

Aden PToUciorate.—k^tn. 
/wdia.—Rttssein, Bombay, llangoon. 


FL \Ot7B 

Cfytow.— CoJornho. 

5wm.— Bangkok. 

StruitB 5fftZfwcnto.~Singapore. 

CBOr.ERA 


J»jdic.—Bombay, Calcutta, Negapatam, Rangoon. French Indo-CUnc.—SmgQn 
Sidwi.— Bangkok. 


sm.4ij:.pox 


Aden ProiedoraU.—Vex'im. 

Colombo. 

/ndZa.— Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Negapatam, Fvangoon. 

French 2,idia. -Pondicherry. 


Dutch East //idfra.—Banjermasin, Belawan-Dell. 
Straits Settlements.— Binggpore. 

China.Shanghal. 

KwantUTiff.—Dairon. 

Manchuria. —Mukden. 


Returns for the week ended February 18 , were not received from Samarinda, 
Dutch East Indies, nor Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

ANGOLA 

Communicable diseases — November, 1927, — During the month of 
November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported in Angola 
as follows: 


DIsea.se 

Coast 

District 

Land 

Frontier 

Interior 

Total 

Antwlostomiasi? 

2 


5 

7 

Bcrmerl 

2 

C 


8 

Bilharda . _ . 

10 


« 12 

22 


31 


82 

68 

Dysentity - 

28 

15 

7 

fiO 

Xfysipeias 

1 


1 


( 719 ) 
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Disease 

Coast 

District 

Land 

Frontier 

Interior 

Total 

Homoglnbin fovor _ . - 

7 

1 

10 

18 

InfliiAnzA . 

80 

139 

06 

255 

Ij(>prnsy .. _ . _ _____ 

2 

9 

11 

M^aria 

203 

137 

113 

543 

Measles 

84 

84 

MfinIngltL«i __. _ 



1 

Mumps 

2 



2 

Puerperal septicemia _ 


1 


1 

Pneumonia - 

16 

5 

15 

36 

Relapsing fever - 

2 

2 

Scabies _ . _ , , . 

8 


8 

Smallpox 

7 



8 

Tetanus — ... 

8 


■HHI 

5 

Tuberculosis 

20 

3 

4 

27 

Trypanftsomiftsls. _ ___ __ . ___ _ 

120 

24 

’42 

186 

Venereal diseases—. 

177 

92 

31 

300 

Whnnping cough . _ _ . _ „ 

22 


3 

25 

Yaws - 

130 

83 

93 

265 



CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — WeeTc ended March S, 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of'certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
March 3, 1928, as follows: 


• 

Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 1 
berta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever. 





2 



2 

Influenza 

18 



11 

1 

5 


35 

Poliom yoli tis... 



1 




1 

Smallpox .......... 


1 


36 


6 

10 

50 

Typhoid fever 


4 

24 

20 

2 


52 








Quebec — Communicable diseases — Weelc ended March 3, 1928 . — 
The Provincial Bureau of Health of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended March 3, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 

54 

Scarlet fever 

104 

Diphtheria 

56 

Smallpox 

12 

38 

German measles 

10 

TubereuinsLs 

Influenza 

8 

Typhoid fever 

24 

Measles 

300 

Whooping cough 

15 





Sydney^ Nova Scotia — Vital statistics^ 1927. — The medical officer of 
the city of Sydney, Nova Scotia, reported 790 births and 232 deaths 
for the year 1927. 

Communicable diseases were reported for the year as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

2 

Scarlet fever j.,., ^ ^ 

27 

Chicken tox....^..— 

1 

Tubercnloeis. . _ _ __ i 

60 

Dipbthena 

9 

Typhoid fever ^... 

10 

Measles 

89 

Voiereal diseases 

66 

Mumps 

21 
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CHILE 

Concepcion — Vital atatistica — Octoher-Decemhery 1927. — During the 
fourth quarter of the year 1927, 806 births were reported in Con- 
cepcion, Chile, and the number of deaths registered was the same. 

There were 359 deaths of infants under one year of age, giving an 
infant mortality of 445 per 1,000 births. 

The deaths included the following: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Bronchial pneumonia 

41 

Nephritis .... 

7 

Cancer... .... 

18 

Pneumonia. 

138 

Diabetes 

o 

Puerperal fever 

4 

Diphtheria , 

1 

Syphilis 

0 

Dywntery 1. 

12 

Tuberculosis... 

114 

Itmuenza 

6 

Typhoid fever 

5 

Measles .............. ...... ... 

19 

Typhus fever 

1 





CUBA 

Malaria — Jvly, 1926, to December, 1927. — Malaria was officially 
reported in the city of Santiago, the Province of Oriente (including 
Santiago), and the Republic of Cuba, during the 18 months from 
July, 1926, to December, 1927, inclusive, as follows: 


Quarter 

Santiago 
do Cuba 

Oriente 
Province j 

Republic 
of Cuba 

102G 




July to September 

146 

883 

1,857 

October to Decamlior 

1,387 

2,538 

5,662 

1927 

Jimuary to March 

1,757 

3,29G 

4,938 

April to Juno 

492 

770 

1, 161 

July to September 

888 

1,550 

1,861 

October to December 

1,178 

1,506 

2,105 


Proinncea— Communicable diseases — December 25, 1927 -February 11, 
1928. — During the period from December 25, 1927 to February 11, 
1928, cases of communicable diseases were reported from the Prov- 
inces of Cuba as follows: 


Disease 

Piuar I 
del Rio 

1 

Hubana 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

2 

40 

25 

Ohloken box - 

Diphtheria. - 

26 

1 

Malaria 


56 

Measles .. - 


13 

Paratyphoid fever 


3 

Scarlet fever 

2 

7 

Tetanus (infantile) 

1 


Typhoid fever 

19 

97 


Matau- 

r.as 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guay 

Oriente 

Total 





2 

11 

5 

3 

IB 

103 

12 

8 

2 

15 

63 

10 

5 

116 

365 

552 

2 


20 

1 

36 


n i 

4 1 

1,0 

28 

G 1 

1 



16 




1 1 

2 

3 

"1 

"i 

13 

60 

237 


GERMANY 

Vital atatistica — January to June, 1927. — Preliminary compilations 
of vital statistics of Germany for the first six months of the yeeir 1927 
‘ 87633*— 28 5 
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show 244,496 marriages, 604,013 live births, 409,643 deaths (exclud- 
ing stillbirths), and 20,362 stillbirths. As oompaifed with similar 
statistics for the first six months of the year 1913, there was e deca^ase 
in the birth rate of about 29 per cent, while the deaih rate decreased 
about 16 per cent. 

The infant mortality rate for the six months of 1927 was about 
30 per cent lower than it was for the same period in 1913. 

The following table gives a comparison of the rates for the first 
six months of the years 1913, 1926, 1926, and 1927 : 



1013 

1026 

1036 

['l037 

Marriages per annum per 1,000 population: 

Fir^ quartei' ^ --- _ - __ 

6.2 

5.7 

5,6 

n 

- 

0.0 

8.7 

&6 


Births per araum per 1,000 population: 

First Quarter - 

37.2 

> 21.0 

2Ql4 

H 

Second quarter ........................... 

26.8 

21.8 

mrmm 


Deaths par annum per 1,000 population: 

15.0 

12.0 

18.0 



15.0 

12.0 

ILO 


Deati^ of Infants under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births: 

First quarter 

148 

1 110 

106 


Second quarter. 

147 

1 05 

00 

02 




GREAT BRITAIN 

England and Wcdes — Vital staiistics, 1927 . — The following table, 
showing birth and death rates in England and Wales for the year 
1927, was prepared from figures published by the Registrar General 
of England and Wales: 



England 

and 

Wales 

107 county 
boroughs 
and peat 
towns 

155 

smaller 

towns 

London 

Birth Mktfl par 1,000 

16l7 

17.1 

ia4 

16.1 

.Annual death rate {ler 1,000: 

All 

12L3 

12,2 

11.3 

11.0 

Dijphtheria 

.07 

.06 


.00 


.87 

.49 

.58 

.89 

Meades 

.00 

.12 

.07 

.04 

fifierlet fevAr. _ 

,01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.00 

Snudlpoz 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Typhoid fever 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.01 

Violence 

.51 

.46 

.41 

.51 

Whooping cough 

.00 

.10 

.08 

.12 

Death rate per 1,000 births: 

iDiarrh^ and (under 2 yean) .... 

6.8 

8.3 

5.0 

7.5 

An deaths under 1 year 

60 

71 

66 

! 59 





London is included in the 107 county boroughs and great towns. 
The “smaller towns’' are those with populations of from 20,000 to 
60,000. 

HAWAII TERRITORY 


Island of Hawaii — Plague — February 16, 1928 . — A deatii from 
bubonic plague occurred at Eukuihaele, Island of Hawaii, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928. 

The last previously r^orted case of human plague at Kukuihaele 
occurred At^st 12, 1927, and plague has not been reported in 
rodents in the Island of Hawaii since December 20, 1927. 
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JAMAICA 

Smallpox (elasirim) — Janvary HB-Fehruary 25, 1928, — During the 
period January 29 to February 25, 1928, five new cases of smallpox 
(alastrim) were reported in the Island of Jamaica outside of Kingston. 

Other eommunicahle dieeaeea. — During the same period other diseases 
were reported in Jamaica as follows: 


“T' 

Disease 

Kingston 

other 

locidities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 


mm 




1 





22 

33 


WWBI 



22 

82 







Populfttion: Kingston, 62,707; Island of Jamaica, 026,000. 


PORTO RICO 

Fajardo^ vicinity oj — SmaUpox unofficially reported — March 12, 
1928, — ^Under date of March 12, 1928, smallpox in epidemic form was 
unofficially reported present in the vicinity of Fajardo, Porto Rico. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Cape Province — Spread oJ plague injection among veldt rodents — 
February 10, 1928. — Information received imder date of February 
10, 1928, indicates serious spread of plague in veldt rodents in the 
Cape Province, Union of South Africa, during the past few months. 
The spread is stated to have taken place southward from the Calvinia 
district into the Ceres Basin to a point about 10 miles north of Ceres, 
and to the westward into Namaqualand to a line about 15 miles west 
of Springbok and roughly parallel with the coast. The affected area 
was stated to include Springbok, Garies, and Nicuwcrust, extending 
to within a few miles of Van Rhynsdorp and about 25 miles north- 
ward of the protective belt which had been cleared of rodents along 
the Oliphant River and the irrigation canals. The wave of infec- 
tion was stated to be spreading rapidly. Indications were noted 
that hares, which are numerous in that area, were playing an im- 
portant part in spread of the infection. 

It was stated that the spread into the Ceres Basin was especially 
important as that area is separated from the open gerbille-infested 
area on the Cape Peninsular side by a mountain barrier about 3 
miles wide traversed by passes. It is intended to clear these passes 
of rodents and to strengthen the defences within the area. 

Orange Free State — Plague — January 22-28, 1928. — During the 
week ended January 28, 1928, two cases of plague with one death, 
were reported in the Sastron district, Orange Free State. The occur- 
rence was in natives and on a farm. 

Typhus Jever.—Vvosh, outbreaks of typhus fever were reported 
during the week ended January 28, 1928, in the Cape Province, in 
the Mount Frere district and in the Kroonstad district. Orange Free 
State. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

* PLAGUE 

fC indicates oases; D, deaths; P. presenti 



Colombo, 







































CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW PETER-Continued 


lUirobSSi 


'28 



Mat, 1 ease* Dae. 1-10. 






















































































































CHOLERA, PLAGCE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE 

DISEASES^ 

United States, Febrnary 12~Msrch 10, 1928 

The mortality in large cities during the first 10 weeks of 1928 has 
been very favorable and has followed very closely that of last year. 
A slight increase occurred at the end of February as was to be ex- 
pected, but the seasonal rise in mortality has been unusually slight. 
The annual rate for 68 cities for the 10 weeks ended March 10 was 
13.8 per 1,000, which is the same as for the corresponding period 
of 1927. 

Influenza , — The cases of influenza reported by 31 States increased 
at the end of February and beginning of March, but not sharply 
enough to indicate an epidemic situation. The reported cases aver- 
aged about 1,600 weekly for the first eight weeks, and the number 
increased to 2,163 cases in the week ended March 3 and 2,996 cases 
in the week ended March 10. The incidence has been very similar 
to that reported a year ago. In 1927 the seasonal maximum was 
passed in the week ended March 12, and in 1926, when the disease 
was epidemic, the maximum was passed a week later. 

In certain Southern States, notably in Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, the reported incidence of influenza has been somewhat 
higher than it was a year ago; but the number of cases has shown 
no tendency to rise continuously for several weeks in a character- 
istic epidemic curve. The influenza and pneumonia death rate by 
weeks up to February 18 also indicates a greater prevalence of respir- 
atory conditions in the South Central States this year than a year 
ago; but in the remainder of the country, the weekly mortality 
from those causes has varied about the level of that in 1927. 

Smallpox * — The prevalence of smallpox showed no further increase 
in the four weeks ended March 10, when 4,465 cases were reported by 
42 States as compared with 4,618 cases in the preceding four-week 
period; but this is approximately 1,000 more cases than were reported 
iu the corresponding four-week period a year ago. For the most part, 
the incidence of the cases in different parts of the country in the 


» From the Offloe of Siatlstleal lnvestIgatioD«i, Uniiod States Public Health Serrlco. 
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four weeks ended March 10 was unchanged as compared with the 
ineuieDee in the peeceding weeks.^ The outttraak in Cfli n a e otieBt 
was promptlj brought under coatrol qind only 10 cases were rei>drte4 
in the four weeks ended March 10, as against 126 in the preceding 
six i»eeks. An increase in cases is shown in the Arizona reports; 
146 cases were reported in the four weeks ended March 10 as com- 
pared with 27 cases from January 1 to February 11. 

Scarl«tj4ver . — The number of cases of scarlet fever reported each 
week by 41 States continued to vary around 5,000 up to the week 
ended March 10. The disease has been less prevalent in the current 
year than at the corresponding season of last year, but a little more 
prevalent than it was two years ago. In none of the States does 
the incidence surest any epidemic situation. The period of rela- 
tively high seasonal prevalence is rather wide in the case of scarlet 
fever and the disease may be expected to continue at the present 
level for several weeks. 

Diphtheria . — The number of cases of diphtheria reported weekly 
by 41 States has been declining since the week ended February 4; 
in that week 2,250 cases were reported, whex-as in the week ended 
March 10, 1,700 cases were reported. The maximum incidence 
occurred a little later in the present yeatr than in either 1926 or 
1927. The incidence in the current year has not diflfered signifi- 
cantly from that in 1927, but has been somewhat higher both in 
January and February than in the corresponding season of 1926. 

Measles . — Measles cases continued to increase during February 
and the first part of March, and some further increase is likely, 
since the seasonal decline normally does not set in until quite late 
in the sprii^. There were 33,520 cases reported by 41 States in the 
two weeks ended March 10, as compared with 31,775 and 26,386 
cases, respectively, in the two weeks ended February.25 and February 
11. The incidence is still slightly above that reported last year, 
as was noted in the review of last month, but the number of eases 
is now smaller than the total reported by the same States in corre- 
sponding weeks of 1928, which was a “measles year. ” The reported 
incidence would seem to indicate that the disease is epidemic to some 
extent in the current year in about one-half the States scattered 
throughout the country. 

Poliomyelitis . — There were fewer new cases of poliomyefitis in 
the four weeks ended March 10 than in the preceding' four weeks, 
but more than in the corresponding weeks of either of the two preced- 
ing years. The 35 different States which reported one or more 
cases during this four-week period reported a total of 147 casea; 
California reported the largest number, 27 cases, Masaaebusette 

1 Public Health Reports, Mar. 0, 192S. 
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reported 13 cades. New York reported 15 cases, and Oregon reported 
9 cases. 

Typhoid Jever. — Cases of typhoid fever declined slightly during 
February; 41 States reported 118 cases in the week ended March 10, 
as against 215 cases in the week ended February 4. The disease 
has been less prevalent than in either of the two preceding years in 
most States. 

Foreign Countries ^ 

No unusual epidemic situation prevailed during December or 
January in any of the foreign countries for which the health section 
of the League of Nations had received reports. As in the United 
States, the general mortality in European towns reflected only a nor- 
mal seasonal increase. Full official information on the widespread 
epidemic of influenza in Japan, which has been reported in the 
newspapers, is not yet available.- The prevalence for certain epi- 
demic diseases is summarized below, chiefly from information taken 
from the League of Nations* Monthly Epidemiological Report 

Cholera . — Port towns in the Far East which reported any cases of 
cholera during the five weeks ended February 4 included only Singa- 
pore, Bangkok, Saigon and Cholon, Samarang, and five towns in 
British India. Calcutta, with 123 deaths in these five weeks, and 
Bangkok, with 55 cases in four weeks of January, are the only towns 
reporting more than six cases or deaths in January. In Bangkok, 
a definite increase in the incidence of the disease during January is 
indicated; only one or two cases were reported weekly during Novem- 
ber and December, but in January the number increased gradually, 
and 28 cases were reported in the week ended January 28. 

An increase in cholera incidence in French Indo-China occurred 
at the end of December. In Annam, 174 cases wTre reported in the 
first 20 days of January, as compared with 22 cases in the month of 
December; in Cochin-China, 165 cases were reported in the same 
period, as compared with 113 in December. No increase had 
ocemTed in Cambodia, Laos, or Tonkin. 

In India, the incidence of cholera declined steadily during De- 
cember; 2,353 deaths w^ero reported in the week ended December 31 
as against 4,835 in the week ended November 26, but the deaths 
were still much above the normal for the season. The late autumn 
outbreaks in Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, and in Madras Presi- 
dency reached a maximum toward the end, of November, and the 
disease declined rapidly in the succeeding w’^eeks in each of these areas. 

Plague. — The outbreak of plague at Aden, which began January 9, 
continued to spread, and up to February 11 there had been 197 cases 

• Data from the Monthly Epldomiologioal Report of the Health Section of the lx?agiic of Nations’ Sec- 
retariat, Fob. 16. 1028. sufi^emeated by information publislied in the Public Uealtb Rei>orts 

• See p 790, —Ed. 
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aiui 111 deaths reported. The number of cases mcreased each week 
and 89 cases were reported in the week ended February 11, One 
case occuned on January 19 at Baghdad, where there had been no 
plague since Jime. Fire cases of plague were reported at Sues in 
the first five weeks of 1928, and these were the (mly oases r^wrted in 
Egypt in this period. 

No case of plague was reported in January from any Mediteiv 
ranean port. Four cases were reported on the island of Teneiiffe 
and three on the island of Las Palmas. 

In Nigeria, the plague incidence in January continued lower than 
for several years past; 15 cases were reported in the five weeks 
ended February 4 as compared with 12 cases in the preceding five- 
week period. In the Union of South Africa, only 3 cases of plague 
were reported in January, all in inland districts, as compared with 
6 cases in December and 9 in November. 

The plague situation in India as a whole contiaued good in De- 
cember, although there was a marked increase in cases about the 
middle of the month, followed by a drop to the previous level at the 
end of the month. The increase was due to a rapid spread of tho , 
disease in the United Provinces, as shown in the table below. 


Plague cases reported in the United Pronnees by two-u>eek periods in the years 

19S4-19S7 



Ymt 

Oct. 2a- 
NoT.a 

Nov 6- 

10 

Nov 20- 

Deo 8 

Dm 4- 
17 

Dec 18- 
81 


07 

1 

180 

408 

837 

500 


00 

200 

812 

421 

288 


45 

04 

330 

557 

641 


280 

810 

580 

783 

799 


The plague outbreak in the Madura district of the Madras Presi- 
dency also continued to increase in December. The plague incidence 
in most provinces was unusually favorable. 

Since May, 1927, deaths from plague in Java have been somewhat 
more numerous than in 1926; tho incidence remains, nevertheless, 
well below that of 1924 and 1925, when plague reached its greatest 
extension in Java. The disease continues to be most prevalent in 
the central part of the island; its incidence decreased in Kedu, which 
was the province most affected in 1926, but increased mariredly in 
Pekalongan and Cheribon, both provinces on the northern coast. 


Deaths v» Java during the iO iveeks ended December S 



1928 

lint 

1927 

totffl 

^0S3 

2; 609 

8»842 


Bortlm , 

'Ml 

14^ 

101 

Central Java - — - 

i788 

788 

?;446 

HO 

a^Tli 

689 

Wmf Java _ . . _ . . . . 
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’ Plague was less prevalent in Peru in 1927 than in anj year since 
its introduction in 1903. During the first 11 months of the year 
there were 188 cases and 62 deaths, as compared with 1,200 cases in 
1926 and 418 cases in 1924, the previous low year. There were 14 
cases and 4 deaths reported in December. 

Plague incidence in Guayaquil has remained practically the same 
for several years. In January 4 cases were reported, and the number 
of cases varied from 3 to 9 a month for the preceding six months. 

Two cases of plague were reported at Buenos Aires in the week 
ended February 11 and one each in Rosario and Santiago Province 
in the following week. Four cases had occurred at Rosario in January. 

Ydlov) Jever . — Yellow fever cases and deaths which were officially 
reported in West Africa in the past three years are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Yellow fever cases and decUhs in West AfricOf 1925-19it7 


Country 

1925 

192S 

1927 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

1 Cases 

Deaths 

Ivory Co»*»t * 

3 

1 

0 

1 0 

3 

3 

Dahomey.. 

0 

0 




4 

Upper Volta 

0 

0 




0 

Niger Territory 

0 

0 



Hd 

1 1 

Senegal 

0 

0 


1 23 

HQ 

109 

French Sudan 

b 

4 


1 4 


0 

Gold Coast 

7 

4 




41 

N Igerla 

21 

14 



■HI 

2 

French Togo 

1 0 

1 

0 


■ 

8| 

8 


A short summary of the history of yellow fever, of the more im- 
portant scientific investigations that have been carried out, and of 
recent epidemics is published in the February Epidemiological 
Report. 

SmaUpox , — In England and Wales the seasonal increase in smallpox 
cases was quite marked during January, but the number of cases 
reported in the four weeks ended January 28 (1,461 cases) was con- 
siderably smaller ^han that for the corresponding period of 1927 
(2,184 cases). The disease is prevalent over a larger area in the 
current year than was the case a year ago, having spread to a new 
center in South Wales and to the Midlands and southern counties. 

Smallpox cases continued to increase in the French Protectorate of 
Morocco; 398 cases were reported in December as against 140 in 
November and 81 in October. In Algeria, where smallpox was wide- 
spread during 1927, the number of cases has been declining; only 39 
cases were reported in the first three weeks of 1 928 as compared with 
154 in the preceding three weeks. In Tunis only 3 xases occurred 
between November 26 and January 21. 

Returns for smallpox cases in India for November and December 
were considerably lower in 1927 than in 1926. Bengal, southern 
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Assam, Orissa, uid eastern Bihar had, as usual in recent yeais, the 
highest incidence. 

The noteworthy decrease in the smallpox incidence and case fatality 
rate in Java continued throu^out 1927. During the first 48 weeks 
of that year there were 281 cases and 8 deaths, in comparismi with 
5,994 cases and 1,301 deaths in 1924, 4,652 cases mui 508 deaths in 
1925, and 819 cases and 87 deaths in 1926. The case mortality rate 
was 21.7 per cent in 1924, 10.9 per cent in 1925, 10.6 per cent in 1926, 
and 2.8 per cent in 1927. An active vaccination campaign has been 
carried out in recent years. 

Typhus . — The number of typhus cases reported in Europe, exclud- 
ing the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, was about the same in 
1927 as in the preceding two years. In Latvia, Poland, the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and Greece, the incidence de- 
creased from 1925 to 1927, but it increased at the same time in 
Lithuania, Rumania, and Bulgaria. Fewer cases, however, were 
reported in December, 1927, than in the corresponding month of any 
previous year in all of these countries. 


Table 1. — Typhus cases reported in various countries of Europe and North Africa * 


Country 

1924 

1025 

1926 

1927 

Estonia — — 

43 

21 

34 

18 

Latvia 

290 

96 

72 

80 

TdlhnnniA , 

618 

221 

325 

3,568 

167 

460 

3,069 

199 

Poland - 

7,706 

44 

4,196 

204 

Czechodovakla - 

HtiMEarv - 

229 

33 

10 

6 


3,312 

319 

1,892 

368 

2,356 

190 

2,803 

117 


Bulgaria 

197 

217 


297 

- - 

260 


68 

89 



Tntiil 

13,024 

7,870 

7,096 

7,107 


Egypt - 

1,683 

209 

" *T,iiT 

404 

966 

702 

413 

Tunis 

425 

AJflttria _ 

471 

MO 

811 

889 


510 

589 

1,053 




Typhus was less prevalent in the third quarter of 1927 than during 
. the corresponding period of 1926 in the Central Industrial and Black 
So 1 Districts of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics as well as in the 
Ukraine; the incidence was slightly higher, on the other hand, in 
northern and eastern Russia. 

There was a marked increase of typhus fever in 1927 in Algeria and 
Morocco. During the first four weeks of 1928, 813 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in French Morocco, as compared with 111 in 
Januaiy, 1927. 

Influenza . — There is no sign of any serious influenza epidemic in 
the January statistics of European countries. The number of deaths 
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attributed to influenza in lai^e towne of England and Wales, which 
had been slowly increasing in December, began to decrease after the 
first week of January, an unusual occiurence. The number of deaths 
from influenza in German towns was low during the first two weeks of 
January. There was a slight increase in Paris, where 23 deaths were 
ascribed to influenza in December and 74 deaths in January. 

There were 12 deaths from influenza in December at Madrid, 13 at 
Milan, 7 at Lyons, 6 at Prague, and 2 at Vienna, which shows a 
relatively low incidence for the season. 

Measles . — Measles was moderately epidemic in moat European 
countries during the last quarter of 1927, but the incidence was 
nowhere higher than is normally the case during the increases which 
usually occur every two or throe years. The incidence in the third 
quarter of 1927 was lower than it was during the corresponding period 
of 1926 only in the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, Estonia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Albania, Malta, and Spain. The indications are 
that in many countries the maximum of the present winter will be 
passed earlier than usual. 

Whooping cough . — Whooping cough shows no unusual prevalence 
in any of the countries for which information is available. The 
incidence was well below the normal during the fourth quarter of 1927 
in h)ngland and in Denmark. 

CURRENT STATE MORTALITY STATISTICS 

For the information of public health officials and others interested, 
the data in the following tables have been taken from the monthly 
mortality reports of State health departments for the latest month 
for which published records are available. Statistics of most com- 
municable diseases are not included, since they are available in other 
tabulations in the Public Health Reports. Statistics of deaths from 
other causes are limited for the most part to those causes which ap- 
pear in the State reports. In the case of States wliich publish detailed 
mortality reports each month, the record of only the principal groups 
of causes and certain important specific caiises have been used. 

For purposes of comparison, the mortality records for the corre- 
sponding month in a few preceding years have been compiled. The 
rates have been computed upon the populations as estimated for 
July 1 of each year represented. 

These tabulations will be enlarged as the current data on mortality 
from additional States become available. 
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Alabama 



December 

Death classification, by cause or age 

mr 

ig 

1987 j 

1030 


White I 

Gdesad 


Aanwal sate per IJOOO 

All CftllSASI , „ . 

11.3 

9.9 1 

17.0 1 

15.1 



Bate per Uve births 

Infant mortiJIty - - - - - - - - - . _ _ - - - - - 

85.3 ' 

(0 

91.8 

f) 



Annual rate per 100,000 

Tnfineota -- 

43.7 

S4.4 

67.1 

38.1 

Tiiherfiiilftsia, nil forms .. .. 

48.8 

30.3 1 

147.4 

172.2 

Cancer, all fomis 

Diabet^ mdlitus 

50.8 

10.8 

ht i I 
8.9 

58.8 1 

9.2 

40.7 

&3 

Cerebral hemonhage, apoplexy., 

62.7 

01.8 1 

80.3 

71.0 

Diseases of heart...... ....— - — 

115.1 

05.3 j 

144.7 

134.1 

Pnanmonia, all fonns... .............. — 

136.3 

85.7 

155.3 

107.8 

Diarrhea (nnder *2 ^ ^ t-t - 

19.7 

10.3 

17.1 

lao 

Chronic nephritis.... - — 

79.4 

76.1 

128 7 

07.8 

Puerperal state — 

18.9 

14.0 

18.4 

23.7 

Congenital niftlfArmfttinn and Otl‘er diseases ni" early infanoy . 

aao 

70.1 

85.5 

8L8 

Automobile accidents 

24.0 

20.0 

9.2 

18.4 



Number of deaths 


Under i year. 

209 

203 

305 

151 

1-4 years. ........... 

104 

U15 

58 

ST 

5-14'years— 

73 

4f 

86 

88 

15-44* years 

271 

257 

399 

406 

45-04 >ear8 ....... 

277 

259 

317 

250 

65 years and over..................... .............................. 

545 

459 j 

247 

218 

Age not stated 

12 

0 1 

11 

10 


1 


Conaectkat 


1 

Death dassification, by cause (»: age 

. .. .1 

December 

1027 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 


Annual rate per 1,000 

AMcanses 

IOlO 

12.1 

11.9 

n. 

11.1 

13.1 


Rate per 1,000 live births 

iQfiuit moftality 

86.0 

88.8 

72l4 

oag 

66.3 

81.9 


Annual rate per 100,000 

] 

Tnfloensa — i 

21.5 

26.4 

26.9 

sa.7 

1A8 

22.0 

TnberculoeiB, all forms 

67.9 

82.3 

69.8 

78.0 

8Bl4 

ga8 

Cancer 

103.0 

11&6 

108.5 

tehl 

oao 

90.2 

Diseases of the heart 

188.8 

2188 

205.5 

108.9 

14A3 

0) 

Pneumonia, all forms 

100.9 

12L0 

130.2 

107.4 

lte.1 

160.2 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

7.4 

7.8 

10.2 

8.8 

13.8 

13.8 

Pneiiieral diseases - 

8.7 

18.6 

8.0 

7.1 

12.0 

&1 


Nnmber Of deaths 

Under 1 year 

156 

160 

178 

168 

188 

211 

1-4 years 

44 

52 

02 

49 

72 

97 

5-64 years 

879 

780 

680 

600 

679 

737 

05 years and over 

594 

009 

623 

584 

466 

506 


^ Not available. 
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New York State (exclusive of New York City) 


December 



1927 1 

1926 1 1925 1 1924 

1 1923 



Annual rate per 1,000 

1-205 

AUeauaas 

12L8 

13.3 15.0 14.7 

23.4 



Kate per 1,000 live births 


Infant mortality 

72 1 

72 1 73 1 77 

1 80 



1 Annual rate per 100,000 

11 

Infiuenia... 

13.3 

13. 5 16. 7 22. 6 

9.3 

31-37 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

C2.3 

73. 1 9.5. 3 SO. 1 

85.6 


Oanoer and other malignant tumors 

122 6 

117.6 127.8 129.7 

114.6 

67 

DJiO^ateem^itUB 

21.2 

24. 2 29. 5 25. 7 

22.9 

70-80 

Diseases of the nervous sirstem and of the organs of 





special sense 

161.9 

172.0 191.9 203.3 

18&5 

74 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy 

118.5 

133.1 149.5 154.0 

144.6 

87-96 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

364.6 

3.58. 2 364. 7 360. 2 

299.4 

00 

Other diseases ol the heart 

276.8 

273. 5 280. 2 281. 8 

223.8 

97-107 

Diseases of the respiratory system 

117.8 

137.0 161.6 141.6 

119.0 

100. 101 

Pneumonia, broncho and lobar 

09.2 

117.8 138.5 122.2 

99.5 

108-127 

Dfaaasasef the difestive system 

68.6 

74.4 81.3 81.4 

87.5 

113 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) I 

11.8 

12. 0 17, 7 10. 7 

212 

1S8-142 

Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system — 

125.3 

131.2 142.0 141 4 

123.1 

128.120 

Nephritfa. all forms 

115. 1 

121.3 129 2 128. 5 

109.2 

143-160 

The puerperal state - 

0.0 

8. 3 12. 3 9. 7 

11.9 

UM68 

Dlaaases of the skin and of the bones and organs of 





lOQomotimL 

3.4 

5.2 4.6 4.6 

4.4 

190-163 

Malformations and diseases of early infancy 

67.3 

59. 4 76. 2 6^2 

819 

WHm 

External oauses...,. - — — . 

0A8 

84.0 101.6 95.2 

105.8 

me 

Automobile aocidents 

19.7 

12. 7 20. 6 16. 8 

24.1 



I 

Number of deaths 



XTnder 1 year 

540 

518 565 { 625 

618 


1-4 years 

147 

155 495 174 

174 


6-64 yearsu — 

2,639 

2,687 2,686 2,704 

2,484 


65 years and over. 

2,649 

2,739 %738 2i585 

2,234 


1 Not available. * Puerperal sapticemia. 
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TemieMee 


Death daasifloatlon by cause 

December— 

1027 

1080 



Annual rate per 1,000 

1-205 

All nunses - ............... 

13.0 

12 7 




Annual rate per 100,000 

11 

Influenxa ........... - .... - 

52.1 


31-37 

43-49 

Tuberr«lnsi«, nil fnrtns .... 

145.0 

Cancer I - - 

64.4 


100-101 

Pneumonia, all forms ............ 


113 

146 

Dial rhea and enteritis (under 2 years)................................. 

14.2 

14.8 

Pueriieral septioemia ............................................... 

5.2 

0) 

11.0 

188c 

Automobile AGcidentS- 

17.5 



Michigan 


Death classification by cause 

November— 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1024 

1923 

All causes .... ................ ... ................. 

< Annual death rate per 1,000 

11.6 

12 6 

11.6 

1 19 7 

*12.4 


Infant mortality...... ..... 

Rate per 1,000 live births 

02.1 

1 oai 

09.0 

67.2 

*80 



Pennsylvania 


Death dassifleation by cause 

November 

1027 

1020 

1025 

1024 

1023 



Annual rate per 1,000 

1-205 

All causes 

11,8 

11.7 

12.0 

12.0 

11.8 



Rate per 1,000 live births 


Infant mortality. 

64.2 

72.1 

74.1 


(«) 



Annual rate per 100,000 « 

11 

TnflllATICA 

19.5 

10.8 

21.6 

10.8 

la.n 

31-37 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

63.4 

65 3 

68.7 

72.8 


43-49 

Cancer. 

90.3 

00.7 

87.8 

05.0 

010 

57 

Diabetes 

19.4 

10.3 

18.4 

16.4 


74-83 

87-90 

Apoplexy, softening of brain 

D^fart diiiAfuw 

88.1 

225.0 

01.2 

214.0 

68.0 

100.0 

« 


100-101 

Pneumonia, all fonns 

02 2 

120.0 

140.0 

131.0 

m.o 

113 

Enteritis (under 2 years) 

22.4 

22i0 

25.4 

81.4 

20.0 

128-129 

Nephritis, all forms 

07.8 

106.0 

105.0 

106L0 


143-150 

The puerperal state » 

4.7 

5.0 

6.8 

(>) 

<*) 

159-103 

Congenital malfonnatlons and diseases of early In- 






188c 

fimey • 

Automobile accidents 

84.7 

23.2 

80.2 

22.4 

85.7 

18.8 

Slfl 










« Except the puerperal state and diseases of early inDsney* 
» Rate per total births. 

• Rate per 1,000 live births. 


» Not available. 

* United States mortality statlsties. 

* Not ascertainable. 
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Mew Jereer 


UerchSatftiiS 



Tnbercalosls, all fonn> 

Caaoer t 

Diaeaeea of the nervous system 

P is e a a co of the circulatory system 

0lseMeo of the respiratory system (pneumonia and 

taberouloeis excepted) 

PneunKHiia 

D le etwe fl of the digestive system 

Infantile diarrhea 

Bright's disease 

Automobile accidents 


Under 1 year 

1-4 years 

5-fiO years 

60 years and over.. 


ia5 

10.2 

11.3 

10.5 

11.0 

10.8 

Annual rate per 100,000 

5.0 

5.4 

5.2 

4.3 

5.8 

4.6 

70.7 

66.2 

68.4 

74.5 

80.7 

85^3 

106 2 

loas 

106.6 

82.2 

107.2 

90.8 

90.9 

119.7 

125.3 

120.0 

111.3 

128u5 

229.9 

211.6 

224.4 

199.2 

197.0 

174.2 

31.1 

38.7 

43.8 

50.8 

46.0 

46.1 

83.0 

33.3 

54.9 

45.8 

33.7 

37.3 

66.9 

55.7 

60.8 

»61.5 

*61.5 

*56.0 

. 17.3 

23.7 

32.1 

30.8 

39.5 

M.2 

90.8 

94.7 

101. 1 

92.9 

98.9 

9Z9 

. 29.5 

23.7 

(*) 

24.7 

28.5 

(») 


I Infantile diarrhea orcepted. 


Number of deaths 



’ Not avaOable. 


New York SUte, 1927 end 1929 

The following statistics are taken from the Healtl Nows of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1928, published by the New York State Department of 
Health: 

MorialUy in New York Stale in 19^7 and 1926 

Death classification by cause | 1927 

Hate per 1,000 

1^9 19. K 2ao 

12.3 13.4 12.9 

R.^te per 1,000 live births 

59 70 n 


BtfiRrirtbi. 


Rate per 1,000 total births 
40 I 42 42 


Births 

Deaths, all causes. 


Infant mortality. 
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Mortality in New York State in 1927 and 1926 — Continued 


Death olassifioation by cause 

1027 

g 

Average 

1022-1026 


Axmual rate per 100,000 

Typhnid 

1.7 

■n 


'Vfmslna 

1.6 



Whnoninff nongh . _ 

4.2 



DiphthArTa. . . . _ _ 

ae 

^Kd 


TiihArrailnsifl, all forms _ * _ _ ^ . 

81.0 



OanoAr, all forms . 

134.8 

110.8 


Diabetes. 

314 

24.6 


Alcoholism - 

ai 

ai 


TlisAnsAg of t-hft haart _ _ _ „ _ , _ ^ _ , , . 

276.0 

280.6 


Bronchitis - ....... 


7.0 


Pneumonia, all forms 


14a 8 


Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) ......... 

lai 

17.4 


Nephritis, acute and chronic 

82.7 

oa2 


Stucide .... 

lao 

14.3 


Automobile accidents 

21.2 

10.7 


Homicide 

AO 

4.4 


Accidents 


82.5 







Commenting upon these statistics, the Health News said: 

The health of the people of the State of New York m 1927 was exceptionally 
good. The total number of deaths was less than a year ago by more than 10,000,% 
mainly because of a lessened volume of mortality from tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
and diseasep of the heart and kidneys. The death rate (12.3 per 1,000 population) 
was never lower and was equaled but once in 43 years. Infant mortelity (59 
deaths under one year per 1,000 live birtlis) was the lowest recorded since 1904, 
when these deaths were first compiled separately. Mortality from most of the 
diseases of childhood, with the exception of diphtheria, also showed a gratifying 
decrease. 

With reference to the decrease in deaths from diaeases of the 
heart, the further comment is made: 

We must not, however, ascribe too much signi^cance to this decline because 
the high death rate in 1926 was directly influenced by an extraneous factor — the 
abnormally severe weather during the first months of the year. The present 
death rate from diseases of the heart, with the single exception of the preceding 
year, is still greater than ever before. 

With respect to other causes, the Health News continues: 

The death rate from pneumonia declined 28 per cent and the proportion of 
deaths due to this cause was only 8.7 as compared with 11.1 in 100 deaths last 
year. Here, too, we recall the very higli mortality in February, March, and 
April, 1926. But, unlike diseases of the heart, the death rate from pifeumonia 
in 1927 was, with one exception, the lowest ever recorded. 

Cancer, writh the highest mortality on record, is now second among the causes 
of death. A year ago it was third, in 1917 it was fifth, and 20 years ago it wiui 
eighth — being preceded in order by pneumonia, tuberculosis, diseases of the heart, 
acute and chronic nephritis, diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years), accidents 
and cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy. 

The death rates from nephritis, acute and chronic, and from tuberculosis, all 
forms, have never been lower. Tlie decline In the tuberculosis death rate was 
the greatest recorded in any one year since 1921 and the 1927 rate was one-half 
of tne rate recorded only 10 years ago. The reduction in the death rate from 
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aceidenis was Isas Hian that wlkioh oeeurred ia the mort^ity from all causes aud 
the relative importMiee of this group has increased somewhat, from 6.2 to 6.6 
per cent. 

GUo, 1927 and 1929 

The following statistics are taken from the Ohio Health News 
of February 15, 1928, published by the Ohio State Department of 
Health: 

MorlaUty in Ohio in 1927 and 1926 


Death classification by caose 

1027 

1926 

All flfUlfM. - _ _ , ^ , 

Annual rate per 1,000 

1L2 

12.2 


Infant mortality.. 

Rate per 1,000 live 
births 

63 

76 


Tjrphoid ISTer 

'Annua! rate per 100,000 

2.70 

.16 

.65 

2.36 

4.03 
7.7S 

22L41 
2.66 
.67 
.17 
7a 82 
16.58 
28.53 
101.00 
208.56 

36.42 
44.17 

13. 42 

5.04 
87.98 

laae 

68.47 
13. 13 

9 56 
1.93 
22.05 
7.81 
255.79 

4.42 

.01 
12. 51 
2.02 
laii 
7.51 
8a67 
.68 
.61 
.00 
70.00 
10.18 
100.31 
110. 15 
201.47 

48.08 
6L87 
22.91 

a36 

87.68 

13.08 
72.74 
13.60 

9.63 

2.42 
20.63 

8.40 

277.07 

Smallpox 

MfMsitff - 

Scarlet fever * 

Wboot^ng oough ....... 

Diphtnorra — 

Inuueiixa .................................. ....... 

JMUte poliomyelitis 

ManlngooocMis meninfitis... 

Rabies 

Tuberculoais, all forms... 

Other epidemic, endemic, infectious diseases 

Cancer, all forms...,. 

Cerebral hemcarhage 

Ue«ut diseaaea, all forms ....* — ... 

Broncho pneumonia 

Lobar pneumonia 

Diarrhea and enteritis funder 2 years) 

Diarrhea and onteriUi (over 2 years) 

Nephritis 

The puerperal state 

Congenital malformation, deaths peculiar to early infancy 

Suiddee 

Railroad accidents 

fitreet>eer Aficidents _ 

AtttomobUe accidents 

HomicklAS . _ . _ , 

All othws 



The Ohio Health News, after pointing to the decreases in the 
general death rate and in the infant mortality rates, comments as 
follows: 

Marked decreases ia numbers of deaths were reported in the following diseases: 
Typhoid fever, measles, soarlet fever, whooping cough, influenza, tuberculosis 
(all forms), cancer, diarrhea and enteritis, and causes peculiar to early infancy. 
Causes of deaths showing increases were: Smallpox, diplitheria, acute anterior 
poliomyelitis, rabies, diseases of the heart, Bright's disease, and automobile 
accidents. 

Only 40 of the 88 counties did not report deaths from poliomyelitis during 
the ^idemic of last summer and fall. Eight counties reported deaths from 
smallpox and nine from rabies. 
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THE PROBLEM OF AUTOMOBILE EXHAUST GAS IN STREETS 
AND REPAIR SHOPS OF LARGE CITIBS 

By J. J. Bloomfield, Asaistant Phyaical Chemist, and H. S. Isbell, 

Chemiat, Office of Induairial Hygiene and Sanitation, United States Public 

Health Service 

Nature of Problem 

That automobile exhaust gas is highly poisonous has been estab- 
lished beyond question . Perhaps no other toxic substance has received 
so much attention of late, as indicated by the ever increasing liter- 
ature on the subject. Scarcely a day passes without mention in the 
newspapers of a serious accident from automobile exhaust-gas poison- 
ing occurring in garages. It is also well known that among garage 
workers chronic poisoning, or, perhaps, more correctly, continuous 
acute poisoning, is common. The seriousness of this hazard in public 
and private garages and repair shops has been recognized by health 
authorities throughout the country and is beginning to receive the 
serious consideration it justly deserves. 

Due to the increasing number of automobiles, the problem of the 
pollution of the air of city streets has come to the fore and many 
hygienists express deep concern over this problem. Certain types of 
automobiles of large gasoline consumption, such as trucks and omni- 
buses, are becoming almost as numerous in the streets of large cities 
as pleasure cars; and with the new systems of traflSc control in vogqf 
in the cities, much starting, stopping, and idling of engines has become 
necessary. All these factors are conducive to the greater production 
of exhaust gas, so that at times a haze of blue smoke may actually 
be seen hanging bver the streets of some of our cities. The smoko 
and its accompanying smell of burnt oil are not, however, an index of 
the toxicity of exhaust gas. It is generally agreed that the most 
dangerous substance issuing from the exhaust of an automobile is 
carbon monoxide, a very subtle poison, in that it is colorless and prac- 
tically odorless, although usually present in automobile exhaust gas 
in high concentrations. Carbon monoxide is highly poisonous, because 
it displaces the oxygen from the hemoglobin molecule, causing asphyxia 
'of the tissues. Most authorities on the physiology of carbon-monoxide 
poisoning believe that all of the clinical manifestations arising from 
the breathing of carbon monoxide may be explained on the basis of 
oxygen privation. 

The amount of carbon monoxide produced depends chiefly upon 
the adjustment of the carburetor, as shown by the investigators of 
the United States Bureau of Mines (1). In connection with the 
problems involved in the ventilation of the vehicular tunnel now 
operating under the Hudson River between Now York City and 
New Jersey, it was necessary to determine the amount and com- 
position of exhaust gas from automobiles. The workers of the 
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of Mmoa imdertook tbk problem and made road teats on 101 
aiitoinobilea and trudcs operated nnder all sorts of conditional which 
showed that the carbon monoxide yaried from 0.5 to 14 per cent of 
the total exhaust gasesi averaging about 7 per cent and| under certain 
conditions, reaching even higher ccmcentrations. This is true when 
a car is idling. For example, while waiting for the traffic control 
to change^ drivers often use the accelerator several times, presumably 
to prevent their engines from stalling. This practice yidds relatively 
hi^ amounts of carbon monoxide and smoke. 

The air we breathe is a remarkable diluent of the toxic gas^ that 
are constantly being emitted from various sources associated with 
ow industrial life. Whether or not there is sufficient air to dilute 
the vast quantities of toxic automobile exhaust gas at certain con- 
gested areas in our large cities where stalled traffic is a common occur- 
rence, is a problem that concerns us at the present time. That the 
amount of visible smoke and smell emanating from automobile 
exhausts is at times disagreeable is a fact not to be disputed; but 
whether or not the amount of exhaust gas in the air of our congested 
cities is such as to be inherently unhealthful is a question still to be 
decided. 

In order to evaluate the extent of the hazard involved it is essentia 
to determine the amount of carbon-monoxide gas present in the air 
of the most congested traffic areas of our cities. Such determina- 
tions made under traffic and atmospheric conditions should yield a 
fair index of the amount of toxic gas to which individuals are daily 
exposed in our streets, and an analysis of such data viewed in tho 
light of our present day knowledge concerning the toxicity of carbon 
monoxide should go a long way toward answering the question as to 
whether or not a hazardous condition now prevails in our city streets. 
It is with such a study of the amount of carbon monoxide present 
in the atmosphere of our large cities that this paper is mainly con- 
cerned. Tests for carbon monoxide in automobile repair shops 
were also conducted and yielded some interesting results. 

Previeiis Studies 

Numerous tests have been conducted in recent years by various 
investigators in connection with the anioimt of carbon-monoxide gas 
existing in the atmosphere of garages and automobile repair shops. 
One of the most recent and extensive investigations of this soi’t was 
the one made by workers of the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of the 
New York State Department of Labor (2). However, very few studies 
have been made concerning the amount of carbon-monoxide gas 
present in the* outside air of our cities. In 1923 He'hderson and 
Haggard (3) reported the conditions in the streets of New York and 
New Haven as regards atmospheric pollution by automobile exhaust 
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gas. These mvestigatora made numerous teste tinder a p*eat vatiely 
of atmospheric and traffic conditions. They eondtided that a de^ 
nite hazard existed in the congested areas of our large eities, and they 
recommended the vertical exhaust pipe discharging above the breath* 
ing level as a means of amelioration. 

It appeared from this study that traffic patrolmen would be the 
persons most likely to be affected by exhaust gases in streets; and in 
1926 Wilson, Gates, Owen, and Dawson (4) reported blood tests made 
on traffic patrolmen in Philadelphia. These workers examined the 
blood of traffic patrolmen after an ordinary eight-hour day’s work, 
and found it to contain from 0 to 30 per cent carbon-monoxide hemo- 
globin, enough to be associated in some cases with mild subjective 
symptoms. 

The only other study of carbon monoxide in city streets with which 
wo are familiar is that made by workers of the Bureau of Sanitary 
Engineering of the Department of Health of the city of Chicago (5). 
In a report issued in 1926 these investigators presented results of 
tests made of the air in various parts of the C’ty of Chicago. The 
highest amount of carbon monoxide reported by these workers was 
0.36 part per 10,000 parts of air. From this study it was concluded 
that no hazard from carbon monoxide existed in the streets of Chicago. 

Scope of Stud}' 

Early in 1927 one of the authors of this paper was engaged in certain 
work which necessitated visiting some of the large cities in this 
country, from Boston to San Francisco. It was thought that this 
trip, embracing all of the largest cities, offered a spendid opportunity 
to study the amount of carbon monoxide present in the most congested 
areas of these cities. Such a study would take in variations in traffic 
control and atmospheric changes which exist in our municipalities, 
and would yield an excellent index of the extent of atmospheric pol- 
lution by automobile exhaust gas. 

Since the desideratum of these tests was to study conditions when 
.the hazard was at a maximum, it was decided to include also auto- 
mobile repair shops for indoor tests. In each city two repair shops, 
considered as representative of such establishments in the community, 
were selected for the tests. In addition to obtaining samples of 
air for the determination of carbon monoxide, a detailed study was 
made in each place concerning such influencing factors as artificial 
and natural ventilation, floor space and cubic content of each shop, 
number of automobiles handled in a day, number of workers exposed, 
and any other data bearing on this problem. In certain instances 
the blood of workers was examined in order to determine tiie d^pfee 
of carbon-monoxide-hemoglobin saturation. 
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likewise, for tiie street tests, it was desiTed to study the extreme 
existing conditions. Hence, with the aid of the police department 
of each city, two or three of the most congested traffic intersections 
were selected and tests made at the tilne when traffic was at a maxi- 
mum, usually between the hours of 4 and 6 in the afternoon. Most 
of the street samples were taken at a time when traffic was stalled 
and cars Were idling. These samples wore taken as a rule at the 
breathing level of tiie pedestrian standing at the curb, and were 
obtained some 20 or 30 feet from the street intersection, in order to 
be where idling cars were numerous and also to avoid the open area 
at the street crosring. Where there was a police officer in the roadway 
of the intersection, samples were taken beside him in order to deter- 
mine his exposure to the gas. In connection with the street tests, 
such factors as the distance between building lines, height of buildings, 
volume of automobile traffic, ivind velocity, temperature, and relative 
humidity were also recorded. A few tests were made in tunnels 
used by vehicles and pedestraius, at taxicab stations, and (in one 
city) inside of auto busses and in offices and residential apartments 
opening on congested thoroughfares. 

All samples were of the so-called “snap” or “grab” instantaneous 
type, and were taken by breaking the sealed tip of an evacuated 
500-cubic-centimeter glass bulb. After obtaining the sample in this 
manner the broken capillary tip was temporarily sealed with sculp- 
tor’s clay (“plasticine”), and upon arrival at the laboratory the 
bulb was sealed in a flame and stored away for subsequent analysis. 
It was felt that practically no loss of gas was posrible in uring this 
technique. Such instantaneous samples taken under congested traf- 
fic conditions necessarily yield higher results than would the slower 
continuous samples taken by other methods; but, since it was desired 
to study conditions when the exhaust gas in the air was at a maximum, 
this method of sampling appeared to us to be the most practicable. 
Our survey commenced in February and continued until late in June 
of the year 1927, so that all sorts of atmospheric conditions were 
encoimtered, thus yielding a fair test of atmospheric pollution by 
automobile exhaust gas. 

Method of Analysis 

The iodine pentoxide method was used for the analysis of our 
samples. This consists essentially in absorbing the other interfering 
substances in the air sample, oxidizing the carbon monoxide with 
iodine pentoxide, and determining the amount of iodine liberated. 
TTie apparatus used was similar to that of Seidell and Meserve (6), 
and differs only in the addition of a liquid-air condenser. In 1920 
8T684*— 28 2 
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Teague (7), in woiking out s metibod for the determjna^n of earbon 
monoxide in air oontaminated inth automobile exhaust gas, ebowed 
that the only effecUTe means of removing unbumed gasoline (whi<b 
he found to be the only substuiee vitiating the result of the analyaia 
of carbon monoxide by the iodine>pentoxide method) was in the use 
of liquid air (— 190° O.), which freezes out not only gasoline vaiMors 
but also water, carbon dioxide, and probably all of the unsaturated 
hydrocwbons. 

Essmtially the method is as follows: Suction is applied at one end 
of the absorption train in such a manner as to displace (by water) 
tile sample of gas to be analyzed. The carbon monoxide, after pass- 
ing throng the various absorption bulbs and the liquid-air tube, is 
oxidized by iodine pentoxide at 150° C., and the liberated iodine is 
absorbed in a solution of potassium iodide. After the absorption 
train has been swept out by means of carbon-monoxide-free air, 
the total iodine obtained is titrated with N/500 sodium thiosulphate. 
The method is rather exacting, but under carefully controlled condi- 
tions it yields an accuracy of 0.1 part of carbon monoxide in 10,000 
parts of air. 

A number of analyses were made of artificial mixtures of air with 
known amounts of carbon monoxide or gasoline vapor, or both, in 
order to check the method. The mixtures of carbon monoxide were 
made by introducing a known amount of carbon monoxide from a gas 
burette into a known quantity of air. The carbon monoxide was 
prepared by the action of concentrated sulphuric acid on sodium 
formate, was purified by bubbling through a barium-hydroxide solu- 
tion, and was subsequently stored over water. A saturated mixture 
of gasoline vapor with air was made by shaking 50 cubic centimeters 
of gasoline in a 2-iiter bottle for five minutes. Definite volumes of 
this were taken with a gas burette after tiie air-gasoline mixture had 
stood for half an hour at room temperature. A series of analyses was 
made in order to test the efficiency and the necessity of usiz^ the 
Uqdd-air tube to remove unbumt gasoline victor. Known mixtures 
of air, gasoline vapor, and carbon monoxide were analyzed, both witii 
and without the liquid-air cooling tube in the train. The results of 
this series of tests are shown in Table 1. 

This experiment demonstrated that it was necessary to remove 
any gasoHos vapor in the determination, and tiiat this ronoval was 
aooomplisbed satisfactorily by the rise of a liquid-air cooling tube. 
The detuminatioBs of carbcm monoxide presented in Table 1 wem 
lower than the theoretical in all cases except in the experiment wheue 
the gasoline vaptn: was not removed by the use of the liquicUair tube. 
These low results are probably due in part to the fact that the oarbon 
monoxide was not strictly pure. The values which were obtained 
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on gasoline and carbon-monoxide-air mixtures when liquid air was 
used are in accord with those obtained in the absence of gasoline 
vapor. 


Table 1 . — Showing effect of taing the liquid-air condenser tube when determining 
carbon monoxide in air contaminated with gasoline vapor 


Type of absorption train used 

Cubic cen- 
timeters of 
air satu- 
rated with 
gasoline 

Cubic cen- 
timeters of 
CO in air 
mixture 
calculated 

Cubic cen- 
timeters of 
CO found 

Difference 
in per cent 

Without liquid air tube 

0 

1.0 

0.95 



0 

1.0 

.93 

“7 

' 

100 

1.0 

24.30 

-12, 430 

With liquid air tube 

0 

1.0 

.92 

-R 


0 

1.0 

.Ki 

~17 


100 

0 0 

.00 

0 


10 

1.0 

.91 

-9 


10 

1.0 

.81 

-19 


CO'freo air was used to make the mixtures in all cases. 


A series of determinations was also made upon dilute mixtures of 
carbon monoxide and air. The deviations were less than 3 per cent 
in mixtures containing 1 to 6 parts CO per 10,000, and less than 10 
per cent in those containing about 0.5 part per 10,000. 

In all, 250 tests were made for carbon-monoxide gas in the air of 
streets, repair shops, and auto busses. Of this number, 141 wore 
made in city streets, 102 in repair shops, and 7 in auto busses. In 
certain instances in which the analysis of a sample showed a rela- 
tively small amount of liberated iodine (corresponding to a low C^) 
content), the contents of two or more sample tubes were combined 
for analysis in order to yield a higher relative degree of accuracy in 
the subsequent titration. In general, sampling tubes were pooled 
only in those cases in which the samples were obtained at the same 
location, and where the total amount found was low. 

Street Tests 

Table 2 summarizes all the tests for carbon monoxide made in the 
streets of 14 largo cities. As has been stated, these tests were usually 
made at the most congested traffic intersections and at the tinie of 
day when traffic was at a maximum. Nearly all samples were taken 
at the breathing level of a pedestrian and at various points in the 
street where it may be necessary for a person to walk, such asr at the 
curb near automobiles waiting for the signaf to start, in the middle 
of the road, and near the traffic officer's position. It is felt that these 
samples represent high average exposures for pedestrians to auto- 
mobile exhaust gas. 
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TiBiii 2 . — Summary of corbon-mmoand* toiU mait in tho Hteeit of H eiHu 


City 

fiam- 

pllDS 

loca- 

tion 

Num- 
ber of 
tests 
made 

Aver- 

age 

coin 

parts 

i£ooo 

of air 

Bls- 

tanoe 

In 

be- 

tween 

bulld- 

hig 

lines 

Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
stories 
of 

build- 
ings af- 
fecting 
air 

currents 

Vol- 
ume 
of auto- 
mobile 
traffic, 
cars per 
hour 

Wind 

veloc 

tty 

in 

miles 

per 

hour 

Per 

oent 

relative 

humid- 

ity 

Bemarks 

A 

6 

5 

0 3 

90 



■H 

40 



8 

4 

.9 

90 



1.1 

71 


n 

10 

6 

1,2 

IM?il 


■striril 

.2 

67 



13 

6 

.3 

HJ 


2,400 

.8 

78 


o 

17 

4 

.8 

84 


nFii 

.4 

08 



19 

4 

.6 





71 



20 

4 

1.7 

32 





Fan- ventilated tunnel 1,040 










feet long by 33 ftet wide by 










20 feet high. 

D 

21 

4 

.9 




2.5 

46 

Naturally ventilated tunnel 










911 feet by 50 feet by 19 feet. 


24 

4 

.7 

64 



.7 

48 



25 

4 

.4 

64 



1.1 

78 


K 

29 

4 

.3 




.4 

62 



31 

6 

.6 

74 


i 1.700 

.6 

53 


P 

39 

4 

1 7 

84 



.8 

39 



42 

6 

.5 





57 


O 

46 

4 

.2 

100 


2,020 

.6 

80 



48 

4 

.6 

125 


1^960 


42 


H 

03 

3 

.7 

58 

12 

1.250 

AO 

55 


1 

r»6 1 

3 

.4 

60 

3 


0 

55 



57 

2. 

319 

83 


800 

0 

43 

Taxicab station, tusnelUke 










iDciosure. 

I 

60 

' 5 

.3 

125 

6 

2,480 

■ liJ 

51 



61 

6 

I 1.6 

130 

10 1 

2,610 

1.5 

42 



Miso. 

3 

1.1 






Taxicab station and office. 

J 

65 

6 

.2 

82 

mam 


ikb 

60 



60 

3 

.8 

116 

2 

1,870 

5.0 

61 


K 

72 

6 

.6 

112 

8 

1,576 

2 0 

40 



73 

4 

1.1 

106 

8 

2,208 

A8 

80 


L 

76 

5 

1,2 

Ha 

8 


A3 

59 



77 

5 

.5 

73 

5 


1.7 

40 


M... 

82 

4 

.7 

105 

3 


4 2 

26 



83 

a 

*.2 

98 

3 

1,810 

■Xli 

48 


N 

60 

3 

.3 

72 

2 

mxsm 

ao 

55 



03 

5 

.S 



3,780 

2L0 

51 



Misc 

4 

.6 






Samples taken from roar of 










trade while in motloa 





■1 

■1 




through city streets 

Totals 

33 

141 

25^0 

754 

82 

57,078 

72 8 

1,570 


Avtrage. 

3.4 

4.3 

.8 

85 

&9 

8,038 

2.7 

5S.3 



Table 2 presents the number of tests made at each sampling loca- 
tion and the average amount of carbon monoxide, in parts per 10,000 
pisrts of air, found at each sampling spot, the distance between build- 
ing lines, height of neighboring buildihp, the volume of traffic, wind 
velocity, temperature, and relative humidity. It is to be noted that 
attempts to find a relation between carbon-monoxide concentrati<»i 
and such factors as wind velocity and traffic volume proved fruidess, 
though the lowest concentration was found at the point of hipest 
wind velocity, and another low result was obtained in the widest 
thoroughfare. Possibly a larger body of data might reveal more 
definite correlations; but, apparently, on^ or two poorly adjusted 
carburetors are likely to produce high contamination in sfnte of tho 
benefits derived from a strong breeze and a clear day. 
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The average carbon-monoxide concentration at 30 open street 
locations in 14 cities was found to be 0.65 parts per 10,000. The 
minimtim average amount at any location was 0.2 and the maximum 
was 1.7 parts per 10,000. A result as high as the maximum for street 
air was obtained in a vehicular tunnel ventilated by fans, the average 
amount of carbon monoxide here being 1.7 parts per 10,000. This 
condition is partly due to the fact that at one of the tunnel exits there 
is a traffic signal which delays some of the cars for a period as long as 
30 seconds; this results in a long line of halted automobiles half the 
length of the tunnel. This condition could be considerably minimized 
b.y providing for freer exit from the timnel or by controlling the idling 
of engines in the tunnel during the period when cars are not in motion. 
At another location we obtained a still higher concentration of carbon 
monoxide. Our analyses showed that in this location, which is an 
inclosed tunnellike taxicab stand at a railway station, there existed 
2.9 parts of carbon monoxide per 10,000 parts of air. Taxicabs are 
usually not provided with self-starters, so that once the motors are 
started it is customary in some instances not to shut them off during 
the entire working day. This practice obviously increases the amount 
of carbon-monoxide gas in the air of such places as cab stands at our 
large railway terminals. 

In one city samples were taken in a narrow residential street where 
cars are continually passing, and on one floor above the sidewalk in an 
apartment opening on this street, and in an office located on the fourth 
floor of a building overlooking the congested traffic area The sample 
taken in the narrow street showed 0.2 parts per 10,000 of carbon mon- 
oxide and the sample taken in the room one story above showed 0.4 
parts per 10,000. In the office room on the fourth floor of a building 
located in the business area of the city 0.3 parts per 10,000 of carbon 
monoxide was found. 


Repair Shop Tests 

In Table 3 is presented a summary of the tests made in 27 automo- 
bile repair shops in 14 cities. In all, 102 determinations were made in 
these shops. The average amount of carbon monoxide found was 2.1 
parts per 10,000 parts of .air. Additional data included such informa- 
tion as area of available openings in the room that might serve as a 
means of natural ventilation, area of ventilating space actually open 
at the time the tests were conducted, number^of automobiles entering 
and leaving in a day, number of workers exposed, and the presence 
of artificial ventilation in the workroom. 

The data presented in Table 3 show that the highest average amount 
of carbon-monoxide gas found in any repair shop was 11 parts per 
10|000| while the minimum average was only 0.1 part per 10,000. The 
ratio of available openings to floor space averaged 0.07, and about 43 
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per cent of the araileble openings were in use at the time these tests 
were made. The average number of cars handled was 80 and the aver- 
age number cf persons exposed was 28 . Practically all the diopa vis- 
ited depended on natural ventilation to remove the toxic gases 
produced by automobiles. 


Table 3. — Summary of carbon-monoxide tests made in automobile repair shops of 

14 cities 


City 


He- 

PQir 

snop 


|Nmn- 

berof 

tests, 

made 


Atw- 

0^, 
parts 
per 
10,000 
of air 


Hatio 

of 

avail* 
able 
open* , 
togs to 
floor 
space 


Ratio 
of ac- 
tual 
open- 
ings td 
floor 
space 


Num- 
ber of 
auto- 
mobiles 
band- 
led per 
day 


Num- 
ber of 
work- 
ers ex- 
posed 


Principal 

ventUatiOD 


Remarks 


B.. 

0-. 


B. 


O.. 

H. 

I. . 

J. . 


L. . 

M. . 

N. . 


Totals... 
Average. I 


ai 
1 2 
.E 
.1 
2.3 
.6 

1.2 

3.8 
11.0 
Al 

1.8 


1.0 

1.0 

2.7 

.7 

.8 

,7 

.0 

.2 

.8 

2.6 


8.3 
A3 
1.0 
.6 
.7 

2.4 


0.11 

.08 

.05 

.15 

.07 

.04 

.04 

.22 

.10 

.06 

.21 


.01 

.05 

.06 

.07 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.05 

.01 


.04 

.07 

.18 

.01 

.04 

.06 


0i04 

.01 

.03 

.11 

.03 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.012 

.02 

.00 


.014 
.02 
.02 
.05 
.004 
.006 
.08 * 
.04 
.000 


.03 

.05 

.13 

.013 


.05 


55.6 

2.1 


1.84 

.07 


.80 

.03 


25 

120 

100 

12 

15 

40 

150 

50 

35 

115 

15 


130 

50 

35 

80 

30 

40 

45 

7 

100 

600 


25 

20 

85 

iO0 

100 

90 


2; 144 
80 


35 

18 

87 

15 

52 

30 

71 

4C 

SO 

200 


, Natural 

do 

...do 

do 

do 

Mechanical. 


Natural — 

do 

do 

do 

do 


617 

23 


do 

L ...do 

....do 

, —.do 

' do 

do 

. do 

do. 

....do 

MecbanJeol 


Natural... 

I do..... 

do..... 

I do 

do..... 

..do 


Duct system of exhaust 
Ttutllatkm. 

'Uoir^piesB&re exIwuBt tea. 


Flexible pipes fUMking) 
attached to uiufliie ont* 
lets. 


Low-pressure exhaust fan. 


Ducts exhausting only 100 
euble Ewt per mtmitt, 
near the muffler outlets. 
Osouaier la use. 


Flexible pipes attached to 
OBuflBeroutlsts. 


All attempts to obtain a correlation between the amount of carbon 
mononde and the ventilation factors, such as area of openings, 
method of ventilation, and number of cars handled, failed to give 
any decisive results. We are convinced that the idling of a ear at 
the time of sampling produces such a large amount of carbon mon- 
oxide as to destroy all the relationships which might be assumed to 
exist between ventilation and gas content of the gari^ or repair 
shop. In fact, from our observations during this study it is felt that 
no matter what type of ventilation is in use in a repair shop, the 
carbon-monoxide concentration will be excessive so Jong as moton 
are aUowed to discharge their exhaust indoors for apy ooii^eraUa 
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length of time. It is a practice in most shops to test carburetors 
indoors, a practice that is obviously productive of much exhaust gas. 
It seems that this gas could be eliminated effectively by relatively 
simple means. One such simple system was found in use in a repair 
shop in one of the cities visited. Cars entering the shop were obliged 
to shut off the motor within 30 seconds after admission. Whenever 
any carburetor adjusting was to be done, a flexible hose was firmly 
attached to the exhaust pipe. This hose extended up to the ceiling 
and was connected to a pipe leading to a ventilator on the roof. With 
such an arrangement the hot gases pass out through the ventilator. 

To test the e,fficiency of such a system, air samples were taken as 
follows: An automobile had been placed on the testing block for 
carburetor test, with its exhaust pipe attached to the flexible hose 
connection which led to the ventilator in the roof. Three samples 
taken at the breathing level of the observer immediately after the 
testing of the engine averaged 0.7 parts of CO in 10,000 parts of air. 
Five minutes after this test the same automobile engine was allowed to 
idle without the hose connection to the exhaust pipe, the gases coming 
out into the shop in a horizontal stream. Samples taken under 
these conditions averaged 2.0 parts of CO in 10,000 parts of air for 
periods of engine operation corresponding to those of the first test. 
This difference in CO content of 1.3 parts per 10,000 is an indication 
of the efficiency of the simple and inexpensive system of exhaust gas 
removal described above. It is often argued that such a system 
would not be practicable in shops where most of the gas comes from 
cars in motion. This fact may be true in commercial garages and 
storage places, but was not foimd to be so in repair shops. In nearly 
all instances an automobile once brought into the shop remains in 
one location until repairs have been completed. It is our belief that 
most of the gas is produced during carburetor testing when the oar 
is not in motion, and at such a time the flexible pipe connection 
attached to the exhaust should serve to conduct all noxious gases 
outside the repair room. 

In several cities, information was requested by repair-shop pro- 
prietors concerning the advisability of the use of an ozone apparatus 
for eliminating carbon-monoxide gas. Such an apparatus has been 
investigated by the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene of New York (8), 
and the conclusion reached by the investigators of that bureau is 
that ozone does not oxidize carbon-monoxide* gas to any appreciable 
extent. The effects of the ozonator on carbon monoxide were first 
tested by the New York Bureau of Industrial Hygiene in a gas-tight 
chamber, and, later, further tests were made in service stations 
where all detenmnations showed carbon monoxide to the extent of 
8 or 4 parte in 10,000. In an automobile plant visited by us an ozon- 
ator was in use in a portion of a large one-story building devoted to 
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the final assembling and testing of automobiles* As mmy as 10 ma* 
chines wore tested at one time. An attempt was made to xemore 
some of the exhaust gases by means of local ducts placed within a 
few inches of the exhaust pipe of each machine and connected with 
a low-K^apacity exhaust fan. These duets were rectangular, about 
one-third of a square foot in cross-sectional area and remoyed only 
about 100 cubic feet of air per minute. The design and location oi 
the exhaust ducts were such as to i^ow most of the gas to escape into 
the air of the room. Six tests for carbon-monoxide gas made in the 
vicinity of the ozonator and test racks showed an average of 2.0 
parts per 10,000 parts of air. Blood tests, using the Sayers-Yant 
pyrotannic acid method (9) were made on five men employed in this 
room. Three of the men had been working at the test racks for about 
three hours, and on analysis of their blood taken while at work showed 
20, 25, and 20 per cent carbon-monoxide-h^oglobin saturation. A 
test on the blo^ of one man working 100 yards away from the test 
rack showed 15 per cent carbon-monoxide hemoglobin, and the blood 
of another person employed on final assembly W4<rk 50 feet away 
from the test rack showed 25 per cent carbon-monoxide hemoglobin. 
This amount of carbon-monoxide hemoglobin is associated with 
mild subjective symptoms. Possibly the only effect of the use of 
the ozonator is a psychological one. 

Attfohiis Teals 

In two cities, tests were made inside autobnsaes. Nearly all such 
conveyances are heated during cold weather by allowing the hot 
exhaust gases to pass through pipes located on the floor alongside 
the walls of the car. In ease there are leaks in these pipes some 
exhaust gas will find its way into the bus. The several bussed in 
which tests were made by us showed the presence of exhaust gas by 
their odor, which in an overheated bus is at times disagreeable. Prao 
tically all these busses depend on small openings in the roof or sides 
of the car for natural ventilation. In seven tests made in six differ- 
ent autobusses, the maximum amount found was 1.0 part of carbon 
monoxide per 10,000 parts of air, the minimum was 0.1 part, and the 
average of the seven tests was 0.5 part in 10,000. It was noted that 
some of the busses at the time these tests were made were ov^haated, 
a condition which does not promote comfort and which may increase 
the symptoms of mild carbon^onoxide poisoning. 

Hiscassloii of ResaHs 

In Table 4 the results of all our tests for carbon monoxicb inslraits, 
repair shops, and autobusses of 14 large cities are summariaed in soeli 
a maimer as to show the percentage distribution ol ssstiplei aooDtdiug 
to the conoentratiion of carbon monoxide found. It is appmuat thii 
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ealy 24 per cent of the street samples showed as much as 1 part of 
carbon monoxide per 10,000 parts of air, whereas 59 per cent of the 
repair riiop samples fall into that group. ’ Of the seven autobus sam* 
ides only one contained as much as 1 part of carbon monoxide in 
10,000 (1.0). Of the 34 street samples (24 per cent of the total street 
samples) urbich contained 1 part or more of ci^ bon monoxide in 1 0,000, 
32 (23 per cent of total) had less than 2 parts and 2 (about 1 per 
cent) contained 2 parts or more of carbon monoxide in 10,000 parts 
of air. These highest concentrations, however, were obtained in a 
taxicab station at a railway terminal, and present an unusual condi- 
tion. It must be noted also, that our street samples tend to represent 
the worst conditions in streets as regards carbon-monoxide content, 
since they wore obtained in nearly all instances at the most congested 
traffic centers and at Uie busiest hours of the day, when the volume 
of traffic was at its height. The samples were, it should also be noted, 
(A the instantaneous type and taken, as a rule, when traffic was 
halted and engines were idling, a condition associated with the maxi- 
mum production of exhaust gas. The autobus samples show a still 
more favorable result in that practically all of them contained less 
than 0.01 per cent of carbon monoxide. 

On the other hand, the samples taken in the 27 repair shops of the 
14 cities show a condition far brom favorable. More than half of the 
samples (59 per cent) contained more than 1 part of carbon monoxide 
in 10,000, and 18 per cent were over 4 parte in 10,000, an amount con- 
sidered as decidedly inimical to health. In fact, sevctal determina- 
tions in repair shops showed 10 or more parts of carbon monoxide in 
10,000. These high results were usually obtained in those repair 
shops of small floor space, low ceilings, and very small openings to 
the outdoor air. 


TablX 4 . — DiitribiUion oj carbon-monoxide sample* obtained in city streets, repair 

shops, and aulobusses 



Street lemptoi 

Repfttrshop 

samples 

Autobus eamplee 

CarbM mcmoiide in psrta per 10,000 
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pirn 

Per oeot 
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Pi» 
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Pl« 
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ftl-A.0 
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76 

42 

4t 

0 

88 

_ 

IS 

as 

21 

21 

1 

14 



2 

1 

«20 

20 

0 

0 


0 

0 

19 

18 


0 

Mel.— 

141 

100 

102 

100 

7 

100 







At tibn p r a sM ttt time tiie accepted criterion concerning the safe limits 
of oarboiMiioaoxide concentration in air is that advanced by Hender- 
KHl and his ooUesgnes (10) in 1921 as a result of their work on the 
fdiytudogiosl effects of automobile exhaust gas for the New York 
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and New Jersey State Bridge and Tunnel Commission. These 
workers stated that for the tunnel itself a standard allowing a mix- 
imum of 4 parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 of air would be 
permissible provided the transit through the tunnel would take leas 
than one hour. In siunmarizing their findings, Doctor Henderson and 
his collaborators formulated the following general rule: When the 
time is measured in hours and the concentration of carbon monoxide 
is expressed in parts per 10,000 parts of air, the physiologic effects 
may be defined by the equations: 

Time X concentration— 3, no perceptible effect. 

Time X concentration =6, a just perceptible effect. 

Time X concentration =9, headache and nausea. 

Time X concentration =15, dangerous. 

This work of Henderson’s was subsequently confirmed by Sayers, 
Meriwether, and Yant in 1922 (11). These workers studied the effect 
of long exposure to low concentrations of carbon monoxide, the effect 
of strenuous exercise, and the effect of high temperature and humidity 
in low concentrations. Sayers and his colleagues snowed that when 
a subject exercised strenuously for one hour in an atmosphere con* 
tabling 2 }^ parts of carbon monoxide in 10,000 the immediate symp- 
toms of carbon-monoxide poisoning were moderate and the after 
effects mild to moderate. None of the subjects showed any permanent 
effects after repeated exposures to carbon monoxide. 

From the foregoing discussion of the amount of carbon monoxide 
that may be tolerated with impunity it is quite obvious that our 
findings concerning the conditions in the streets of large cities do 
not reveal a serious condition. Under ordinary circumstances a 
pedestrian would be exposed to the maximum condition only for a 
brief period, and even then the concentration of carbon-monoxide 
gas he would be forced to inhale would be rather low, our findings 
showing an average carbon-monoxide content of 0.8 part in 10,000 
for 141 samples taken when the possible hazard was at a maximum. 
The same criterion applied to autobus samples shows that there ordi- 
narily exists no hazard due to the contamination of the atmosphere 
inside such conveyances. It is conceivable, however, that the air 
of busses may be subject to an even greater range in carbon-monoxide 
content than that of streets or large gardes, since a single badly leaking 
exhaust pipe discharging continuoudy into the interior of a bus could 
produce rdatively high concentration. The only person who may be 
considered on the border-line in coxmection with outdoor poisoning 
from automobile exhaust gas is the traffic officer, who is obliged to 
remain at bis post for about eight hours, during two hours of whioh 
period tile exposure reaches a maximum. That there is a possiblli^ 
of some grounds for the belief that trafiScoflIcers are affectedis brons^ 
out by Wilson and otiiers (4) who tested the blood of patroLmmi after 
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aa eit^t>hour day’s work and found that the maximiun carbon- 
monoxidedieaioglobin content was 30 per cent, a condition associated 
with mild subjective S 3 rmptom 8 . It would be interesting to make a 
further study into the physiological effects experienced by traffic 
officers at congested intersections, and, in case the findings warranted 
action, tl|e time of duty at points of continual congestion might be 
diminished in order to minimize the hazard. 

Applying the same standards to repair shops it is apparent that 
a real hazard exists in such establishments, as revealed by the results 
of 102 samples obtained in our study. Only 41 par cent of these 
samples showed a carbon-monoxide content less than 1 part in 10,000. 
Workers of the United States BurSau of Mines (13) recently rep(»ted 
carbon-monoxide tests made with a recording instrument in two 
garages. This carbon-monoxide recorder showed that the average 
concentration in any one day in one garage never exceeded 1 part 
per 10,000 and the maximum average in another garage for one day 
reached 1 .0 parte per 10,000. However, at times the carbon-monoxide 
content in these garages exceeded 8.9 parts per 10,000, and the 
maximum average for any one hour was found to be 4.3 parts per 
10,000. Had these tests been made diuing cold weather, no doubt 
the carlxm monoxide would have reached higher concentrations. 
Similar conditions were foimd by the workers of the Biareau of Indus- 
trial Hygiene of New York in some of their tests in garages and repair 
shops (2), (12). Although the average conditions found by these 
workers did not show as high an amount of carbon monoxide in the 
atmosphere of the repair shops visited by than as that obtained 
in the present investigation, yet as a result of their research the 
investigators of the New York Bureau of Industrial Hygiene con- 
cluded Uiat the only safe method is ventilation, and that the carbon 
monoxide should not exceed 0.5 part in 10,000 volumes of air. In 
connection with regulations governing ventilation of public garages 
the municipal code (section 2196) of the city of Chicago requires 
that the carbon-monoxide contoit should not exceed 2 parts per 
10,000 parts of air. 

The avwage of 102 determinations of the carbon monoxide in the 
atmosphere of 27 repair shops investq^ted in the present survey 
showed 2.1 parts of this gas in 10,000 volumes of air. The possibility 
of such an amount of carbon monoxide being inhaled by an .active 
worker over e period of eight hours reveab e serious condition m 
entomobile repetr riiops. Our experience has booi that even with 
a weil-dtoeigned system *d ventalation in use the atmosphere of a repair 
abop whl ahow as much as OA part of carbon nmnoxide in 10,000 
peite air« It ta our belief that no automobile motor should bo 
permitted to run longer than 30 seconds in any inclosed garage 
except when being driven in or out of the garage. Testing of car- 
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buretors and any other operation of an engine indoors should be 
done only when some means has been taken to remove the exhaust 
gas directly to the outer atmosphere, possibly by means of a flexible 
hose connection to the exhaust pipe, as described earlier in this paper. 

Summary 

This survey was undertaken to ascertain whether or not a health 
haxard from carbon monoxide existed in the streets of our large 
cities, inside of autobusses, and in repair shops. Fourteen of the 
largest cities in the country were visited, having a combined popu- 
lation of over 19,000,000, and 250 samples of air were obtained for 
carbon-monoxide analysis. These samples were analyzed by the 
iodine-pentoxide method, using a liquid-air cooling tube which was 
shown to be necessary in order to eliminate gasoline vapor, a sub- 
stance which tends to vitiate the results of the analysis. Our street 
samples were taken in such a manner as to approach the most con- 
gested conditions that may exist at a busy traffic intersection. Hence, 
it is felt that these results indicate the maximum hazard from auto- 
mobile exhaust gas that may exist to-day in our metropolitan thor- 
oughfares. The average of 141 tests made in city streets at peak 
hours of traffic showed a contamination of 0.8 part of carbon monoxide 
per 10,000 parts of air. Only 24 per cent of all the street samples 
had more than 1 part of carbon monoxide in 10,000 of air, and in 
only one location, a covered passageway, was there as much as 2 
parts per 10,000. Samples taken inside of autobusses yielded even 
lower concentrations of carbon-monoxide gas. The figures for street 
air, when viewed in the light of present day standards of exposure 
to carbon monoxide, do not reveal the existence of a health hazard 
from this source in our city streets. The only individual who may 
possibly be exposed to a health hazard from inhaling street air con- 
taining automobile exhaust gas is the traffic officer. This potential 
hazard may be minimized by diminbhing the duration of exposure 
at the most congested traffic stations. 

Of the 102 tests made in 27 garages in the 14 cities visited, the 
average carbon-monoxide content was found to be 2.1 parts in 10,000. 
More than half of the samples (59 per cent) contmned over 1 part of 
carbon monoxide, and 18 per cent of all the samples contain^ over 
4 parts of this gas in 10,000 parts of air. These results for repair 
shops show a dangerous condition that demands the serious con- 
sideration of those concerned. This hazard in repmr shops may be 
reduced to a minimum by not allowing the motors of automobiles to 
run longer than 30 seconds unless the car is in necessary motion or the 
exhaust is connected to the outmde air by a direct air-tight outlet 
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of ample calib^. Without such outlet no automobile engine should 
be allowed to run indoors, except to reach its berth or to leave by 
the shortest route. All of these samples were taken in garages of 
considerable sixe. The great danger to life is unquestionably in the 
small private garage containing one or two cars. Under any cir- 
cumstance the discharge of an automobile exhaust into a roofed 
inclosure should be regarded as a hazardous act. 

AcJcmwledgments . — The writers desire to express their appreciation 
to Surg, J. P. Leake and to Surg. L. K. Thompson for guidance in the 
conduct of this study, and to Dr. E. Elvove for supervision of the 
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COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Nuisance jrom overjlow of tovm septic tank enjoined. — (Oklahoma 
Supreme Court; Town of Jennings v. Pappenfuss, 263 P. 456; de- 
cided January 24, 1928.) An action was brought to enjoin a town 
from maintaining a nuisance and to compel it to abate the same. 
The plaintiff alleged that the overflow upon her land from a septic 
tank of the town sewer constituted a nuisance, the odor and stench 
being of such extent that it was practically impossible to live upon 
her farm. The trial court found that the town had been maintain- 
ing a nuisance by permitting the overflow from the septic tank to 
flow into a ditch and over and upon the plaintiff’s land, and adjudged 
that a permanent injunction be granted the plaintiff, enjoining the 
defendant from maintaining the nuisance, and that defendant pro- 
ceed at once to abate the nuisance. On appeal the judgment of 
the lower court was affirmed by the supreme court. 

Revocation of license for manufacture and hottling of soft drinks 
upheld. — (Maine Supreme Judicial Court; Appeal of Bomstein, 140 
A. 194; decided January 26, 1928.) Chapter 155, Laws of 1925, 
provided for the licensing, by the commissioner of agriculture, of 
any person, firm, or corporation manufacturing or bottling for sale 
at wholesale any drink product or other nonalcoholic bevemge 
within the State, and also empowered the commissioner to revoke 
or suspend any license whenever any provisions of the act had been 
violated. The act also provided that ^'Whenever artificial colors 
or flavors are used in the manufacture of drink products or other 
nonalcoholic beverages, the bottle or other container shall be dis- 
tinctly labeled or crowned ‘Artificially colored and flavored.’ ” The 
appellant had been licensed imder the act and, aifter notice and 
healing, the commissioner revoked such license on the groimd that 
the appellant had bottled a beverage, containing artificial color, in 
^bottles or containers not labeled or crowned “Artificially colored 
and flavored.” On appeal before the supreme court it was urged 
that there was a violation of the appellant’s constitutional guaranties 
in that he was deprived of a property right without due process of 
law, but the court in upholding the revocation said: 

The constitutional questions argued are not open to the appellant in this 
proceeding. The single issue here is revocation of the license granted by the 
commissioner. In accepting the license and acting under it, the iu>peIlaDt 
consented to all conditions imposed thereby. He took it subject to such con- 
ditions as the legislature had seen fit to impose. Such license is in no sense a 
contract or property, immunity, or privilege. State v. Cote, 122 Me. 450, 120 
A. 538; Burgess v. Brockton, 235 Mass., 95, 126 N. E. 456; Com. v. Kinsley, 
133 Mass. 578; 17 H. C. L. 554. The requirements of the act as to labeliog or 
crowning bottles and containers must be read into the license as a condition 
to which the appellant consented. State v. Cote, supra. If the validity of the 
act in its branding requirements is to be tested, it must be in another and differenl 
proceeding. 
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PimUC BEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

QftfIbairB JhMpBBtl It Sigmam^bi, S* J. Aaon. The American CUy, vol. 38, No< 1, 
192S| pp. 147-148. (Abstract by C. R. <>ox.} 

The population of Highlands varies from 2,000 in winter to about 10,000 in 
summer. A United States standard incinerator was installed in June, 1027, 
with a guaranteed capacity 24 hours oi 24 tons of refuse consisting of 65 per 
cant garbs^f with moisture content less than 70 per cent, and 35 per cent rubbish 
without added fuel. Tests indicated the capacity to be 72 tons per 24 hours and 
that the temperature in the combustion chamber was 2, GOO*’ F. ^ Three charging 
openings are used, one for rubbish onto the fixing hearth, one for wet garbage onto 
the drying grates, and one for the carcasses of animals, which are placed in the 
bottom of the combustion chamber. Uolleciiong from August 1 to September 10 
amounted to 503 tons oi refuse, which was Incinerated at the following costs: 
Labor, $3X8^35; wood, $30; coal, $42; electric power, $14, or a total of $404.35, 
(NT $0,803 per ton. The cost of collection was as follows: Labor, $S01, and gas 
and oil, $86.40^ or an average of $1.00 per ton. About $270 was saved during 
the 36-day period over former cost of disposal on a sanitary dump where lime 
and earth cover was used to prevent odors. 

A New Diluent for Paris Oreen. P. A. Dalai and E. E. Madon. Indian Medical 
Gazette, vol. 62, No. 10, October, 1027, pp. 554-555. (Abstract by W. A. Hard^- 
berg.) 

One of the problems in anopheline control in Bombay has been sprinkler 
tanks,’’ which are elevated tanks provided for automatic gravity fire service. 
These tanks mostly contain clean water, arc generally 30 to 60 feet in width and 
length and 6 feet deep, and even when covered are not mosquito-proof. There 
are also other cisterns, usually containing clean wato*, which are used for a 
variety of purposes. P>Tethrum-ba8e powders were not effective. No satis- 
factory diluent for Paris green was available. Cork powder is effective but too 
expensive; sawdust sinks after a short time; fine road dust sinks too quickly mid 
docs not withstand agitation or wind action; flue dust from L >Uer flues was quite 
satisfactory; but French chalk, which is finely powdered magnesium silicate, 
proved bo^. This is readily obtainable in India in smooth hard pieces, which 
oan be ground in a mortar. To treat a tank 32 by 16 by 6 feet deep, 40 grains of 
Paris green and 8 ounces of French chalk were used. Though a strong wind was 
blowing, a satisfactory film was maintained and the treatment proved effective. 
This mixture is considered ideal for use on small cisterns. 

Xalaria and Malaria Control in Turkey (Malaria and Malariabekampfiuig in 
der Tuerkei). E. Martini. Leaflet of 2 pages, Hamburg, Germany. (Abstract 
by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

Malaria Is a disease of very groat importance in Turkey. Although there is 
very little malaria in Constantinople, there is a great deal of it in the district of 
Anatolia. All sections, however, are said to suffer heavily from the disease, and 
in the warm lowlands of the west and south the severe forms of the disease 
found. 

The climate of the country is variable. The elevated plateaus are dry, cold 
in winter axid veiy warm in summer. The northern part has a damp, cold climate 
and the south has extremely warm summers and^nild winters. In contrast to 
the usual throe species of Anophdee mosquitoes found in Europe north of the 
Mps, are ei^^t distinct species here. In the mountainous sections the 
An^phehi euperpictue is abundant, and in other sections where water is ptoitiful^ 
the streams serve as breeding places for Anopheles elutus and td acu li pennis, 

Jn 1025 the new jgovemment took an active interest in malaria oontrol and 
scHoeillod malaria^missiosui constating of a chief medical officer and subordi^ 
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nate medical and other personnel. Malaria stations were established for the 
treatment of coses in order to check the spread of infection. The first mission 
was started in Angora and later ones were established at other points; and it is 
significant to note that, according to statistics compiled, the malaria reduction 
depends in large degree on the length of time the mission has been operating. 

The success of the work at Angora is evidenced by the fact that a few years 
ago it was thought that it might be necessary to move the capital from that city 
on account of malaria, whereas the disease in that city to-day is practically non- 
existent. 

The total cost of malaria control work in Angora for 1926, with a population 
of 30,000, was $36,700 or $1.19 per capita. 

Report of an Investigation of a Malaria Epidemic in Solo, 1986. S. L. Brug 
and Dr. E. W. Walch. Mededeelingen Dienat d, Volkagezondheid in Nederlandach^ 
Indie, Foreign Edition, 1927. Part 3, pp. 531-579. (Abstract by H. R. Crohurst.) 

This article contains a description of conditions in Solo, the third largest town 
of the Netherland Indies, during the malarial epidemic of 1926. There are 
presented data covering the hydrographic conditions of the town, history of 
malaria at Solo, area involved, and the center of the 1926 epidemic, progress of 
the epidemic, the examination of Anopheles, the distribution of quinine, the 
probable cause of the epidemic, and future control measures, 
i On the evidence of indirect data it was supposed that the vectors of the epidemic 
came chiefly from the bed of a storm-water canal, which in the dry season shows 
numerous isolated pools. Owing to the rains setting in so late in 1925 this canal 
had not been flushed during an abnormally long lime. With this opinion corre- 
sponded the fact that the heaviest affected native villages lay precisely where 
the bed of the canal showed the greatest number of pools. 

The direct proof regarding the storm- water canal could not be given, as it was 
only once dry during a suflicient number of days during the investigation to be 
examined for the presence of larvcc. At that time it contained almost exclusively 
larvae of Af. vaga, which does not exclude the fact that before this time other 
species may liave bred there. 

Only one Anopheles was found infected, namely, an Af. roaai. The larvae of 
this species were found only in the northern part of the town, but there, in small 
numbers, and in breeding places of a very different nature. Other potential 
carriers found during the investigation were somewhat larger numbers of Af. 
aconita and N, fuliginoaus. 

The Government distributed without charge, during the epidemic, 420,000 
tabloids of 0.2 gram of bisulphate of quinine. Prophylaxis was applied es]>ecially 
in the schools. 

It is recommended that the condition of the storm-water canal be observed in 
^he future, as it is believed that the river Pepe carries too little water in the dry 
season to effect a proper flushing of the canal precisely at the time that it is most 
necessary. 

Report of Some Experiments on the Efficiency as Insecticides of ** Flit,*’ 
** Rids,” and Some Other Preparations Made at the Medical Laboratory at 
Weltevreden. S. L. Brug and Dr. J. Van Slooten. Mededeelingen Diensl d, 
Volkagezondheid in Nederlandseh-Indie, Foreign Edition, 1927. Part 8 , pp. 
524-530. (Abstract by H. R. Crohurst.) 

The authors describe the effects on mosquitoes, flies, cockroaches, and bed- 
bugs, by spraying with various insecticides, ’’flit,” commercial ’’rids,” and ’’rids’* 
prepared in the laboratory with kerosene, carbon tetrachloride, methyl salicylate, 
and various mixtures of each. 

The authors conclude; ’’Flit kills such insects as flies and mosquitoes very 
readily. With commercial ’Rids,’ and with ’Elds’ prepared in the medical 
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laboratory aearly the same results were obtained. Pure kerosene is certainly 
considered somewhat inferior to these. There is no objection to omitting the 
methyl salicylate from the ^Rids’ formula, the addition of a quantity of carbon 
tetrachloride of 2 parts to 100 parts of kerosene being sufficient to guarantee a 
good effect. One gets thereby a simpler and cheaper preparation with the same 
effects. On account of its irritating effects on the skin, conjuctiva, and nasal 
mucosa, and on account of producing stains, * Flit * is less recommendable. Unless 
one can^^ray the insects repeatedly, the effect on cockroaches is doubtful. 
Since the penetrating power of an insecticide fluid applied by means of a spray 
is not sufficient to reach bedbugs in all their hiding places, all these preparations 
are of little importance in the destruction of such vermin. 

Italy’s Campaign Against Malaria. Arturo Castiglioni. British Medical 
Journal, No. 3475, August 13, 1927, pp. 278-289. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

From ancient times malaria has been a grave problem in the area now com- 
prising the Kingdom of Italy. Archaeologists have shown that the Etruscans 
attempted to drain the swamps and marsh land and later the Romans actually 
eradicated these areas in the Campagna Romana. ^ After the fall of the Roman 
Empire this area again became malarious. 

Grassi, CcUi, Marchiafara, and Bignami collaborated with Ross in the study 
of the malaria parasite and mode of transmission of malaria. They also inau- 
gurated the legislation on the supply of quinine to the malarious regions. Quinine 
is prepared by the State laboratories and sold to certain public retailers. All 
profits are placed in a special fund for carrying on malaria control work. Malaria 
is classified as an occupational disease and carries the right to indemnity. 

The usual methods employed in malaria control are carried on. The author 
places considerable stress on the raising of cattle in the malarious regions and 
the development of nonhuman-stinging Anopheles. 

From 1887-1902 there was an average of 15,000 deaths per annum; 1903-5,, 
8,000 deaths per annum; and a decline to 2,000 in 1914. An increase reaching 
11,487 in 1918 occurred during the war period. Since that time a rapid decrease 
has occurred, the deaths in 1923 being 3,000. 

The Water Supply Project of the Mahoning Valley Sanitary District. W. H. 
Dittoe. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 18, No. 6, December, 
1927, pp. 055-663. (Abstract by M. F. Trice.) 

‘*The purpose of this paper is to explain briefly the conditions leading to the 
establishment of the sanitary district, the provisions of the sanitary district act 
controlling the procedures followed, and the general features of the recommended 
plan.'’ The Mahoning River, draining an area of approximately 1,000 square 
miles, is grossly polluted by sewage and industrial wastes, and yet serves as a 
source of public water supply for Warren, Niles, and Youngstowm, the three 
principal cities of the valley, each of \rhich operates a filtration plant. In spite 
of resourceful control these plants deliver to consumers a highly unsatisfactory 
water. Upon action by the city councils of Niles and Youngstowm, and applica- 
tion to the court of common pleas of Mahoning County, which, after due hearing 
of the court on February 2, 1926, “ordered the formation of a district for the 
purpose of providing a satisfactory public water supply for the ti^o munici- 
palities.” • 

Provisions of law . — The sanitary district act of Ohio permits two or more 
pditical subdivisions to organise for the following purposes: (o) Improved water 
siiippiyj and (6) improved sewage disposal. This district was organised solely 
for improving the water supply, and therefore sewage disposal is not discussed. 
The oourt appoints a board of directors which supervises the work. The Ohio law 
requires the board to prepare plans for the improvements. The board allows hear* 
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kigs rdative to the plane, wtiniateB easts, assesses the pc^eal units heneifiMl pnh 
portkwately, issues bonds for tibe exemition of the plan, isemposeeped to piuoeed 
with ooustruetaon either diceoUy or by eontrsiot, and after caospMion of the 
project supervises xnaintenance and operation. 

The plan for the district teater supply , — The essential features of the plan 
include <1) the Meander Creek Reservoir, formed by the conatruction of the 
Mineral Ridge Dam; (2) purification and pumping works located immediately 
below dam; (3) pipe lines for delivery of the purified supply to the two cities; 
(4) a covered distributing reservoir in Youngstown and a st^l stanc^’ipe in Niks, 
for reserve storage of water on the distributing systems. 

The cost of execution of this plan is estimated at $9,150,000, made up of the 


following principal elements: 

Dam and reservoir $3, 781, 96$ 

Porification and pumping works 2, 310, 030 

Pipe lines and distributing reservdr for Youngstown 2, 6$1, 600 

Rpe lines and standpipe for Niles 396, 410 


The principal features of the above elements are discussed broadly, as, for 
instance, the dimensions and size of the dam, capacity and yidd of the reserroir 
and the opportunity for future increase of the supply, the highway changes and 
residting bridge construction involved, the design and provisions of the purifica- 
tion plant (number of units, their dimensions and capacity), pttm^ng equipment 
(steam-turbine-driven), delivery mains from purification plant to above cities, 
and the improvements to bo made at these municipalities. Advantages of district 
procedure are also discussed. 

Secent Adraiicet in Controlling Chioro-Tastes and Alg» Bevelopmont. 
L. H. Enslow. Journal American Water Works Associationf vol. 18, No. 5, 
November, 1927, pp. 621-640. (Abstract by C. H. Cox.) 

. This paper reviews the expcrlencfes of various plants on this continent where 
taste problems, due to the chlorination of water, existed. Superchlorination at 
one plant in Dallas, Tex., followed by subsequent chlorination of the filtered 
effluent, was effective in destroying tastes due to vegetable matter and algm 
in the raw lake water when the dose was sufficient to produce a residual of 0.3 
p. p. m. or more. Experience at the Turtle Creek plant at Dallas, where iron 
sulphate and lime are emiiloycd to coagulate and soften the supply, indicated 
that the filtered water delivered to the consumer had a noticeable chlorine 
taste, although that in the open dear-water basin did not. It was found that 
these tastes were due to formation of stable hypochlorites by the reaction of 
chlorine and the alkaline salts in the water. This action was prevented by 
lowering the pll value of the filtered water prior to chlorination. The destruc- 
tion of chloro-phenol tastes by the practice of superohlorination and dechlorin- 
ation at Toronto, Canada, is reviewed. Importance of having sufficient reac- 
tion time between the application of the chlorine dose and the addition of the 
deehlorinating agent was emphasized. The prevention of formation of chloro- 
phenol tastes by the addition of ammonia before chlorine is then reviewed and 
iqmcial mention is made of satisfactory results secured at Greenevillc, Tenn. 
where 0.26 p. p. m. ammonia were added to the raw water previous to the addi- 
tion of chlorine to the water passing through the mixing basin. The cost Of this 
treatment was about 60 cents x>er million gallons of water treatment. Ammonia 
sohxtions are made by the addition of 6.25 pounds of ammonia gas to 100 gallons 
cl water, which solution was fed through an ordinary orifice box. It is signifi- 
cant to note that ammonia prevents the formation of chloro-pfaenol tastes, but 
does not destroy such tastes once they are formed, so that the ammonia has to 
be added prior to the chlorine. The sup p res si on of algal growth in outdoor 
swimming pools and coagulation basins in the South by the use of oidorine is 
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briefly reviewed. The discussion of this paper reviewed the method of treating 
phenolic waste at a coke plant in Troy, N. Y., and in the destruction of chloro- 
phenol tastes at a filtration plant in Rochester, N. Y., by the use of permanganate 
of potash. The doses of permanganate varied from 1.0 to 1.6 pounds per million 
gallons^of water treated. It was also pointed out in the discussion iliat organic 
growths on sand grains can be effectively prevented by moderate doses of chlorine 
applied to the raw water or to the wash water. The advantages of prechlorin- 
ation in the treatment of grossly polluted waters were emphasized. 

Small Iron Bemoval Plant for Red Bank Water Works. Wellington Donaldson. 
Engineering News-Record, vol. 100, No. 3, January 19, 1928, pp. 112-114. (Ab- 
stract by W. M. Olson.) 

This article gives the history, design considerations, and operating data con- 
cerning the new 1.5 m. g. d. plant for treating the ground water supply of Red 
Bank, N. J. Three photographs and an excellent cross section make clear the 
essential features of the plant designed to eliminate objectionable staining prop- 
erties of the raw water. Raw water is pumped to a simple cascade-type aerator, 
flows downward through three pressure filters, and thence up to the wash-water 
tank, from which it spills over a weir into the distributing reservoir. Standard 
horizontal pressure filters were adopted in order to have the plant operate as 
nearly automatically as possible. Results of tests are included to show the 
superiority of sand to coarse contact filters. 

Excessive algal growths developing in the reservoir after the installation of 
the new plant were combated successfully by chlorinating the effluent. The 
operation of the plant requires the attention of one man for less than an hour 
each day. The treatment works, costing $52,881, are a good examine of careful 
design to fit local conditions. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 17, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial nsurance companies 
for the week ended March 17, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 21, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

\V«jk ended Corresponding 
Mar. 17, week, 1Q27 

Policies in force 70,602,861 67,030,693 

Number of death claims 14, 679 13, 711 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 9 10. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales durtfig (he week 
ended March 17, 1928, infant mortedity, annual death rate, and compatison with 
corresponding week of 1927. {From tne Weekly Health Index, March 21, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
17,1028 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
cone- 
^bonding 
week 
1027 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1028 > 

1 

I 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

Week 
ended 
Mar 17, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

Total (66 dtlea) 

6.482 

14.0 

14.1 

881 

035 

*74 

AJkitm 

67 



13 

4 

141 

Albany « 

42 

1&2 

Hi 

6 

5 

123 

Atlanta 

83 

17.1 

20.9 

7 

12 


White 

45 


15.8 

2 

0 


Colored 

38 

(») 

38.2 

5 

6 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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Death* from aU cause* in certain large eitiee of the United Statee dfuring ^ me^ 
ended March 17, 19iS8, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19S7 — Continuedi 



Week ended Mar. 

ir, 1998 

Ajunad 
death 
cate per 
l,0tt> 
eorre- 
sponding 
week 
1987 

Deaths under 1 
year 

mSS&tr 

tMo, • 

ended 

icw.n« 

1928* 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratet 



Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 

1918 

Oem- 
aixmdi&c 
week 
8037 : 

Dftlt.lTnorc < 

276 

1 

17.4 

19.2 

87 

8t 

213 

White 

209 

16.4 

20 

21 

2M 


87 

(•) 

816 

U 

to 

172 

Birmingham - 

62 

14.1 

17.5 

8 

6 

» 

White 

21 


12 

8 

8 




41 

(») 

82.0 

8 

6 

m 


271 

17.7 

17.2 

29 

88 

80 

Bfidgepnrt ^ 

46 



5 

8 

61 

'Rnffalo 

168 

16l6 

ILO 

34 

31 

188 

Cambridge 

35 

11 S 

118 

2 

8 

80 

nainden , 1 ^ - 

42 

HL 2 

17.2 

« 

6^ 

m 

Canton .................. - — ... 

19 

8.6 

117 

2 

J 

48 

Chicago < 

880 

14.6 

128 

06 

751 

07 

Cinrinnati __ 

168 

20.6 

17.0 

18 

10 

79 

niAVAland 

211 



23 

28 

02 

Cohimhq^..,^ ^ _ 

68 

120 

119 

8 

i 

88 

Dallas 

6G 

13.6 

9.9 

5 

1 


White 

42 

18 

8 

1 


Cnlaratl _ 

14 

<•) 

0.6 

no 

2 

0 

- 

Dayton ..... 

34 

13.6 

8 

3 


Denver ^ 

88 

118 

116 

0 

8 


Das Mninas - . ___ _ _ 

33 

11.4 

116 

0 

3 

0 

Detroit ....'. ....... 

855 

13.6 

78 1 

68 


90 

Duluth 

25 

1L2 

11.8 

1 


» 

El Paso 

M 

210 

15.2 

11 


Erie. 

31 

4 


88 

Fall River* 

80 

7.8 

15.7 

3 


51 

Flint 

28 

9.8 

111 

H 


103 

Fort Worth 

40 

1Z4 

117 

2 



WhitA _ _ 

' 86 

11.9 

1 



Colored 

4 

(») 

10.5 

. 116 

1 



Grand Kapids 

33 

6.4 

0 


6 

Bouston-. 

63 

8 

0 


WhitA . 

48 



8 

5 


Colored 

14 

(•) 

U.8 


1 

0 


Indianapotis. . . . ^ , 

112 

112 

1 6 

7 

81 

White 

93 

13.6 

8 

6 

70 

Colored 

19 


16.2' 

9 

1 

0 

yArfey City. 


13. 1 

12 

7 

90 

Katu^ City. Kans — 



15 1 

5 

5 

106 

White 


11.6 

4 

4 

98 

Colored 

9 

(») 

16.9 

20.5 

1 

1 

145 

Knovviila^ 

32 

17 

2 

8< 

85 

W^hite 

23 

6.4 

8 

1 

48 

Colored 

8 


85.6' 

1 

6 

St8 

Los Angeles . 

269 

21 

18 

60 

Lowell 7 -- 

23 

■BsTArl 

12.8 

3 

4 

03 

Lynn 

ao 

9.0 

119 

f 

1 

188 

M«mphia 

82 

17.0 

910 

81.8 

e 

• 

70 

87 

White.. , 

82 

2 

a 

Colored ... 

30 

C) 

11,6 

33.T 

US 

A 

a 

125 

49 

Milwaukee .... 

121 


IS' 



11. 6 

10.4 

16.0 

7 

80 

142 


S3 

20.0 




9 

White 

37 

7.9 

0 

1 

128 

Colored 

16 

(0 

13.1 

17.6 

17.4 

3 

1 

1 

5 

180 

New Bedford 

80 

61 

I 12.2 
10.2 
23. 1 

2 

New Haven 

3 

*2 

New OrlAAfiA _ . . _ 

168 

90.5 


16 

11 

ff 

53 

51 

58 

White 

102 

19.9 

Colored-- 

66 

15.0 

311 

14.2 

4 

New York 

1,783 

189 

200 

258 

83 

Bronx Boromdi 

10.4 

10.5 

18 

23 

54 

Brooklyn Boroui^ — 

664 

13.6 

113 

78 

IM, 

88 

Manhattan Dorotigh... , _ . 

731 

21.8 

19.7 

92 

107 

16 

109 

60 

54 

Queemi Bomiigh 

160 

9.2 

20.6 

15 

KiohmcMAd Boraugh 

» 

90.5 

11 1 

3 

'8 

Newark, N.J 

140 

111 

ilo 

13 

0 

18< 

M 

OUand 

60 

11.4 

116 

4 

M 

Oklahoma City 

26 

I 

8 



Footnotes at end of table. 
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March 80. 1928 


Deaths from all catiaea in certain large citiee of the United States during the week 
ended March 17 ^ 19S8, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1987 — Continued 


f 

city 

Week ended Mar. 
17,1028 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 > 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

ratei 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 17, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

Omaha 

61 

14.3 

12.1 

1 

4 

12 

Paterson 

46 

16.2 

15.0 

4 

6 

69 

Philadelphia 

627 

16.9 

10.0 

73 

58 

96 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

188 

67 

14.6 

14.4 

21 

3 

23 

2 

69 

32 

ProTidenoe 

82 

15.0 

13.0 

6 

0 

52 

Richmond 

62 

16.7 

16.0 

7 

8 

91 

White 

35 


18. 1 

4 

3 

Ml 

Colored 

27 

(») 

17.8 

3 

5 


Rochester 

04 

16.0 

12.9 

5 

G 


St. Louis 

306 

10.0 

14.4 

20 

16 


St. Paul 

60 

14.3 

13.8 

2 

7 


Salt Lake City * 

32 

12.1 

16.9 

3 

5 


San Antonio.. 

107 

26.7 

13.8 

20 

7 


San Diego 

46 

20.1 

14.9 

3 

2 

67 

San Frandaoo 

137 

12.2 

12.0 

10 

9 

63 

Schenectady 

18 

10.1 

13.4 

2 

0 

63 

Beattie 

06 

13.1 

n.o 

5 

5 

51 

Somerville 

33 

10.8 I 

12.8 

5 ! 

3 

173 

Spokane 

44 

21.1 ’ 

8.0 

4 

3 

103 

Springfield, Mass 

35 

1^2 

32.0 

4 

5 

63 

Syracuse 

50 

13.1 

9.5 i 

6 

2 

73 

Toledo 

85 

14.2 


0 

14 

86 

Trenton 

38 

14.3 

12.0 

3 

4 

51 

Washington, D. C 

174 

16.5 

10.1 

13 

36 

74 

White 

no 


13.4 

4 

10 

33 

Colored 

64 

<*) 

24.1 

9 

5 

166 

Water bury ........ ..... 

10 



1 

5 

29 

Wilmington, DeL 

35 

14.2 

11.6 

2 

8 

53 

Woroester 

67 

15.1 

14.1 

% 

4 

36 

Yonkers 

27 

11.6 

12.7 

\ 

3 

68 

Youngstown 

31 

i 

9.3 

11.7 

6 

1 10 

1 

80 


* AdouoI rote per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for i4rtha. 

> Data for 66 cities. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 16, 192S. 

> In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the 
foUowi^ percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; 
Fort Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans , 14; KnoxviUe, 16, Memphis, 88; 
NasbvUle, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 













PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Tbeie reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are recdvad hy the 

State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended March 26, 1927» and Mareh 24* 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March 26, 1927, and March 2^, 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Measles 

Meniuneoeoiis 

menmgitls 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

1 

Week 

Week 

Week 

W'eek 

Week 


ended 

ended 

eaded 

1 ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

! Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


28,1827 

21,1928 

26, 1927 

24,1928 

ao,l927j 

21,1928 

26^1927 

34,t«» 

New England States: 


1 







Maine 


5 

34 

7 

131 

23 

0 

0 

New flKmpshire 






18 


0 

Vermont. 

r 

2 1 



i? 

i.aS 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

m \ 

86 I 

li i 

11 

Ml 

2l 

2 

Rhode Tsland 

11 1 

7 i 




01 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

2U 

23 I 

21 

7 

115 

301 1 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 






1 



New York 

3S7 

390 

t94 

»CT 

i 707 

9;S48 I 

7 

33 

New Jersey 

100 

149 

20 

41 

68 

1,807 

1 

3 

Pecmiylvahia 

181 

197 



001 

I,8« 

1 

4 

East North Central States: 








Ohio 


68 


22 


1,071 


ft 

Indiana 

1 25 

25! 

i 39 

05 

1 282 

280 

1 0 

0 

Illinois 


192 1 

1 

251 

2,399 

232 

6 

17 

Michigan 

114 

51 



3a5 

1,536 

0 1 

1 3 

Wisconsin 

1 38 

23 1 

123 

78 

1 735 

100 

6 

6 

West North Central States; 





1 


i 1 


Minnesota 

25 

27 

1 

5 

285 

62 

8 1 

3 

*Iowa * - 

22 

11 



002 

36 

2 ’ 

2 

Missouri 

50 

52 

2i ; 

169 

201 

339 

2 ! 


North Dakota 

8 

3 



' 189 


0 1 

1 " 

South Dakota 

4 


7 1 


216 


0 1 

Nebraska 

4 

a 

3 

90 

323 

69 

0 

1 0 

Kansas 

9 

8 

2 


1, 114 

87 

0 1 

1 1 

South Atlantic States: 




j 50 





Delaware 


1 



22 

21 

1 

1 0 

Maryland * 

40 

22 

151 

1 io 

46 

1, 163 

0 

t ^ 

1 0 

District of Columbia- 

25 

21 

5 

11 

9 

182 

1 

1 

Virginia 









W'est Virginia 

10 

23 

81 

50 

197 

120 

0 

2 

North Carolina 

29 

111 



504 

3,290 

0 

0 

Soyth Carolina 

19 

21 

1,893 

K59 

70 

950 

0 

0 

Georgia...' 

2t 

12 

504 

154 

80 

105 

0 

0 

Florida 

41 

10 

13 

1 1 

157 

70 

1 

0 

East South Central States; 









Kentucky J 




to 


240 


i 0 

Tennessee 

11 

3 

190 

211 

131 

281 

4 

0 

Alabama. 

25 

31 

170 

254 

238 

580 

1 

1 8 

Mississippi 

6 

15 






1 1 


* New York City only. 


( 774 ) 


> Week ended Friday, 
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March 30, 1928 


Com of eerkdn eommunieahle diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended March ^6, 1927 ^ and March 24, Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

X>i]jfision and State 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
26, 1027 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

24,1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
26, 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
24, 1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
26, 1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
24, 1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
26, 1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

24,1928 

West Sooth Central States: 

Arkansaa 

3 

m 

102 

377 

104 

506 

374 

287 

0 

3 


27 

n 

11 

157 

140 

1 

1 

nklahATiiA 1 

16 

17 

134 

489 

179 

2 

3 

Texas 

53 

42 

25 

52 

211 

491 

0 

6 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

2 


1 

53 

29 

1 

4 

5 

Idaho 

3 






0 

1 

Wyomina....... — 


■HBB 



50 

340 

45 

25 

0 

2 

Colorado. 

5 

26 

1 

- .. 

4 

0 

14 

New Mexico.. 

23 

6 


9 

76 

142 

1 

0 

Arixona 

8 



31 

27 

0 

5 

1 

4 

4 

8 

j 

172 

11 

0 

7 

Faciflc States: 

Washington — 

» 

7 

12 


392 

278 

125 

234 

4 

2 

Oregon - 

16 

8 

97 

74 

49 

180 

3,490 

i 

7 

Ca^omia.... 

128 

102 

32 

4 

4 





Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

26,1927 

Week 
ended 
M«r. 
24, 1028 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

26,1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
24, 1028 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

26,1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
24, 1928 

Week i Week 
ended ended 
Mar. ' Mar. 
26,1927;24, 1928 

New England States: 

Maine - 

0 

0 

53 

26 

0 

0 

* 

0 

New Hampshire 


0 

9 


0 

0 

0 

Vermont.,* 

0 

0 

8 

17 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

0 

1 

540 

317 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

2 

kbode Island 

0 

o' 

20 

136 

40 

55 

0 

0 

A 

(Connecticut 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

0 

0 

1,215 

401 

943 

13 

0 

5 

22 

16 

6 

New Jersey 

0 

I* 

317 


3 

Pennsylvania 

1 

3 

S*D 

603 

O' 

0 

15 

12 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

2 

232 


57 

4 

Indiana........... 

0 

0 

2% 

150 

152 

238 

0 

1 

Illinois 

2 

2 

381 

345 

51 

88 

10 

13 

Michigan 

0 

1 

367 

277 

44 

36 

6 

4 

Wisconsin 

1 

2 

188 

209 


12 

2 

1 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota. 

0 

0 

256 

145 

1 

0 

4 

3 

Iowa • 

0 

0 

49 

79 

30 

33 

20 

0 

Missouri 

0 

2 

148 

105 

247 

71 

1 

1 

North Dakota. 

1 

0 

44 

79 

1 

0 

0 

2 

South Dakota 

0 


73 

21 


0 


Nebraska.. 

0 

0 

72 

100 

32 

53 

0 

0 

iraneM 

1 

1 

149 

196 

32 

84 

1 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

31 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland •.. 

0 

0 

66 

72 

0 

0 

7 

5 

District of Columbia... 

0 

1 

26 

44 

0 

2 

h 

1 

Virginia 




1 




West Vii^inia. 

0 

1 


51 

25 

67 

10 

3 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

27 

23 

88 

121 

4 

3 

SMtb Carolina 

0 

0 

2 

4 

16 

7 

7 

2 

Qeorgia 

0 

0 , 

13 

27 

111 

0 

8 

8 

Florida. 

0 

0 

8 

6 

53 

2 

10 

7 

Bast Sooth Central States: 

Weotemky - 


3 


34 


19 


3 

Tennessee -r 

1 

0 

21 

17 

16 

20 

15 

5 

AJabaBia. 

1 

1 

13 

19 

51 

10 

23 

13 

MissiSBiDiii 

0 

1 0 

7 

16 

5 

3 

5 

3 


< BxduiiY6 of Tulsa. * Week eudad Friday. 









March 30, 1928 


776 


Cases of certain communiccMe diseases reported by tel^/mpk by Stale keaUk 
for weeks ended March 86^ 1887, and March 84f 1888 — Coi;itiatted 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

8B,t92r 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

21,1028 

Weak 

ended 

Mar. 

21,1027 

Week 

ended 

Mar 

24,1928 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 
26, 1927 

Week 
•ended 
Mar. 
24, 1028 

Week 

eMed 

Mar. 
26, 1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar. 

24,1928 

West South Central States: 

ArtrAitSAfl 

n 

0 

22 

26 

0 

11 

. 

5 

4 

liouiskna 



5 

16 


34 

11 

4 

Oklahoua » 

0 

1 

a 



245 

M 

3 

Texas 

0 

0 

26 



48 

» 

4 

Mountain States: 




■HI 





Montana 

0 


54 




0 

0 


0 


14 




8 

« 

WjomUig 

0 


19 





0 

Hnlnradn r - ^ , r r 

Q 


193 


8 


8 i 

0 

New Mexico 

0 


14 


1 



1 

Arizona 

0 




# 


1 


Utah * 

« 



€ 

8 


8 

9 

Pacific States. 









Washington 

0 



27 

84 

49 

3 

2 


0 

1 


17 

0 

77 

1 

1 

Califorida 


2 


m 

IS 

29 

8 

6 


* W«k ended Friday. » ExohiBivf Tnlaa. 


Report for Week Ended March 17, 1928 

DI8TBICT or COLUVBIA CSSM 

JM 

108 

- 45 

0 


Diplhtaieria..... 

Meadaft 

Sctttat fever.... 
firoaUpox 


Report for Week Eaded March 18 , 1928 


UOMfANA 

Diphtheria.. 

Measles 

MenJnRooMeos meningitis-.. 

Boarlet fcvier 

Smallpox 


CiMe 

... 14 
... 2 
... 5 

... 40 

... n 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

'' The following suBonary of monthly State reports is published weekly and eorers only lAiose Stotai ham 
which reperts are reoeivod during the current weak. 


* Stete 

MenlB' 

gocoo- 

ewi 

menfa- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

•lee 

Pel- 

lagra 

Pollo- 

xnye- 

litla 


toan- 

j 

Ty- 

plMttd 

fiver 


Januarf, 1928 


I 





■ 


1 


Hawaii Territory. .. 

6 

68 

16 


7 

... 

H 

2 

0 

4 

February, 1988 







■ 




Indiana 

2 

141 

148 


638 



sn 

r 

471 i 

11 

Iowa 


69 

16 


106 



418 

205 

9 

Louisiana 

1 

86 

346 

100 

874 

19 


44 


a 

Maryland 

2 

164 

208 


21021 

i 


201 

1 J 

15 

Minnesota 

13 

128 

19 


42 



708 

42 

9 

Neer Jersey 

7 

695 

90 


2,415 



tl0(7 

I 

18 

(Mo 

16 

687 

119 


3,715 


ID 

1,812 

m\ 

JO 

Wyoming 

9 

7 

1 

[ 

178 



too 

16 

1 
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MftrcSiMLUftaS 


i$u Ckm 

Hawaii Territory: 

OIriitaijiox. a» 

Conjunctivitia 2S2 

Hwlrwwi dite«»6 1 

LepKiay 4 

MuZDiMI — 48 

TetHaoui » 

Tncbam 47 

WbocpiDg cough 34 

Ftbrmry, im 

Actinomycosis: 

Minnesota 1 

Afllttnaa: 

New 7ereey.J 3 

Chioicmpox: 

Indiana 273 

Iowa 310 

Londteia. 38 

Maryland 565 

Mlnnwati 4W 

Nfw larasy 816 

Ohio 1*600 

Wyoming 26 

Dfwnlery: 

Minnesota 4 

Iowa 8 

. Maodand 15 

New Jersey 173 

Ohio 50 

Wyoming^ 3 

Hookworm disease: 

fjonkriaiia. .............................. 30 

Impstijs contagiosa: 

Iowa 6 

Maryland 6 

Lead pgiasning: 

New Jersey 2 

Ohio 1» 

Lesmy: 

lanirtana 4 

LsIlMggitMMWilialitis: 

T^ogWana 2 

Miwylaiid - 6 

Mlnuasta. 1 

Ohio 4 

Malta fever: 

Minnesota 1 


Mumps: Oasts 

Indiana 215 

Iowa - 318 

Iiouislana 19 

Marylaad 188 

Ohio 1,843 

Wyoming 17 

Ophthalmia somiatcfnim: 

New Jersey 8 

Ohio 102 

Puerperal teller: 

Ohio 1 


Babies in animals: 

Maryland 

Scabies; 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Septic sore threat: 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Tetanus: 

Ixmisiana 

Maryland 

Trachoma; 

Jiouigiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Now Jersey 

Ohio 

Trench month: 

Maryland 

Trichinosis: 

New Jersey ... 
Tularaemia: 

liouisiana 

Maryland 

Vincent’s angina; 

Maryland 

Whooping cough: 


Iowa 

Louisiana 



Maryland... 

Minnesota... 




New Jersey. 

ObU) 

Wyoming 


3 

23 

3 

3 
1 
8 

12 

82 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

14 

1 

3 

18 

82 

40 

80 

182 

101 

631 

726 

87 


B£ClPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of February^ 
19£8, by departments of heaUh of certain States to other Stale health departments 


Bdfeftdfer- 

Actbio- 

myoo- 

ifis 

Chick* 
an pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Amahic 

dysen- 

Iwry 

Midta 

fever 

— 1 — - 

Scailot 

fever 

Sxnall- 

por 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing^ 

cough 

nii1lf!(irntfi _ 





1 



' 2 

1 


Connectlcjat 



1 



1 





Hlinoia 







1 


2 


lUriTinMwita 

1 

1 


3 



61 

1 


NMrYork- . 





3 


3 




1 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ- 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of nearly 31,196,000. The estimated population of the 
92 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,580,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended March 10, 1928, and March 12, 1927 


Diphtheria; 

42 States 

cities 

Measles: 

41 States 

97 cities 

Poliomyelitis: 

42 States 

Scarlet fever: 

42 States 

97 cities 

Smallpox: 

42 States 

97 cities 

Typhoid fever: 

42 States 

97 cities 


loflueuxa and pneumonia: 

92 cities 

Smallpox: 

92 cities 


1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

1,707 

1,719 


1,034 

1,083 

983 

17,401 

16,788 


6,764 

6,640 


31 

12 


MOQ 

6,277 


1,800 

2,644 

1, 168 

1,241 

946 


135 

174 

134 

123 

227 


22 

46 

39 

1,249 

1,262 

1 


0 

0 



Caits reported 


Deaths reported 


City reports for week ended March 10, 1928 

The "'estimated expectancy" given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, end typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occuirenoe the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may bo expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of ^Hdemics. 
It is baaed on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instaiioes tbe 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of the preceding years. 'When tbe reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and tbe estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week durl^ ^ 0 ^- 
epidemic years. 1 1 

If reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many yean as possible, but 
no year earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining tbe estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from tbe usual trend. For some of the diseases given in tbe 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compote tbe estimated expectancy. 




Chick. 

enpox, 

cases 

re- 

poited 

Diphtheria 

Infiuenta 

Mea- 

sles, 

casea 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 
monia, 
deaths 
< ra» 
portad 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

Jt^yl. 

1936, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti. 

mated 

expect. 

ancy 

Cases 

re. 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

KXW INOLAMD 

Maine: 

Portland 

1 

76,400 

t 

13 

2 

1 

1 

■ 

0 

13 

2 

New Hampshire: 
Concord 

133;546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 

84.000 

0 

21 

0 

0 

1 1 1 

0 

0 

a 

1 Estimated July 1, 1926. 




























779 March W, loss 

Citf rtjMii* for week ondod Marth tO, IMS — CSontinued 


DivisHtti, and 
dty 


Population' 


NBW BNOLAND— 
Gontinued 
Vermont: 

Barre 

BurUagton 


Boston 

FaU Blver... 
Bnringflold. . 
worcoater. . - 
Bhode Island: 
Pawtucket. - 
Providence.. 
Connectioot: 
Bridgeport... 

Hartford 

New Haven. 


IfIDDLB ATLANTIC 


New York; 

Buffalo 

Now York ... 

Bocheoter 

Byractise 

Now Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia.. 
Pittsburgh.... 
Beadioff 


BAST NOETH CBNTBAL 


Ohio 

Cincinnati.... 

Cleveland 

(^lumbus 

Tolodq 

Indiana; 

Fort Wayne . 
InUiawyiolis.. 
BputhBeod.. 
Terre Uaute.. 
llllitfois: 

"pri^ ’ 


Ml 


Detroit . 

Flint 

Grand Hapids. 
Wiaonsin; 

Kenosha. 

Milwaukee 

Bacliie 

Superior. 


WBST NOBTB CENTRA! 

Minnesota: 


Minneapolis. 
6t. PanT- — 
Iowa: 

Davenport . 
DMlSines. 
Sioux City.. 
Watorloo..,. 
MImouH: 

Kansas City. 
St. Joseph... 
St. Loub — 


>10,008 

>2i060 

787.000 

181.000 

]4&.oao 

103.000 

71,000 

276.000 

(») 

104.000 

182.000 


6, OH 000 

321.000 

186.000 

131,000 

466.000 

184.000 

2; 008. 000 

687.000 
IHOOO 


411.000 

000,000 

283.000 

. 2W,000 

09,000 

367.000 

81.700 
71,900 

3.O48»0Q0 

•4.700 

1,290.000 

186.000 
166.000 

63.700 
517,000 

06,400 

>36,071 


118,000 

434.000 

248.000 

>63,460 

146.000 
78,000 
36^900 

87\000 

78,400 

saaooo 


Chiok‘ 

enpox, 

aum 

re- 

ported 

Diphtborla 

Infiuenxa 

Mea- 

sles, 

caass 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

re- 

ported 

Casee 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

eapeot- 

ancy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

66 

47 

31 

1 

3 

455 

11 

» 

4 

4 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

9 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

48 

1 

28 

4 

1 

0 

0 

14 

116 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

20 

1 

3 

8 

9 

0 

3 

49 

6 

f 

6 

7 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

10 

8 

8 

2 

1 

6 

7 

10 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

188 

128 

12 

10 

11 

16 


1 

388 

30 

10 

212 

215 

277 

49 

20 

741 

43 

260 

11 

10 

8 


1 

13 

21 

6 

41 

4 

3 


0 

80 

10 

2 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

8 

6 

4 

36 

13 

20 

10 

0 

321 

20 

24 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

74 

70 


13 

226 

0 

80 

21 

20 

33 


3 

212 

131 

36 

7 

3 

4 


1 

2 

2 

2 

18 

8 

22 

0 

0 

262 

2 

14 

60 

27 

65 

26 

6 

34 

247 

32 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 

13 f 7 

1 

53 

6 

6 

0 

0 

368 


4 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

30 

8 

4 

0 

3 

53 

132 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

► 0 

3 

122 

70 

103 

20 

8 

36 

00 

110 

11 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

11 

1 

65 

60 

4.3 

7 

3 

880 

' 

70 

46 

17 

4 

2 

0 

0 

23 

244 

8 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

14 t 17 

5 

21 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

63 

17 

18 

1 

1 

4 

61 

1 « 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

I 

1 

0 

1 

o| 

0 

0 

6 

1 

4 

1 

0 

•o 

0 

1 

5 

1 

107 

15 

7 

0 

2 

87 

175 

a 

19 

13 

3 

0 

0 

0 

67 

T 

i 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 



2 







4 

0 

0 

0 


2 

9 



86 

7 

8 

0 

8 

46 

m 

13 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12 

• 

10 

43 

45 

2 

0 

158 

18 



1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 













March 30. 1928 780 

City reports for week ended March 10, 19B8 — Ck>ntinued 





Diphtheria 

1 Influenta 






Chick- 
en pox, 
oases 
re- 
ported 





Mea- 

Ales, 

oases 


Pnen- 

monia* 

deaths 

Division, State, and 
city 

Popolatlon 

Cases, 

eati- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

casts 

re- 

estimated 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

poiM 




ancy 







WEST NORTH CEPTRAL— 










continued 

1 g 










North Dakota; 










Fartro 

126, <403 
114,811 


1 







Grand Forks 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 



South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

1 15,030 
130,127 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

0 

1 

0 



1 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

II 

23 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

86 

0 

Omaha 

20 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Kansas. 








Toixika 

56,500 

32 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

8 

2 

Wr^hita 

92 ; 500 

13 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

8 

) flOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware* 










Wilmington 

■iP 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

6 

Maryland: 

BaltimcMre 

105 

1 

29 

27 

31 

2 

;9i 

20 

48 

Oumberland . . . _ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 










Washington 


23 


15 




0 

19 

Virgmia: 



Lynchburg 

K 

1 


6 



26 

1 

2 

NWolk.. - 

35 


2 



96 

0 

8 

Richmond 

3 

2 

3 



159 

2 

9 

Roanoke.. 

7 

d 

3 



19 

0 

2 

West Virginia: 

Chariton 

0 

.0 

0 


H 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

North Carolina: 







Raleigh 

1 30, 371 
87,700 
71,800 

8 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

87 

0 

2 

Wilmington ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

8 

Winston-Salem 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

190 

17 

8 

South Carolina: 









Charleston — 

74, 100 
41,800 
127,311 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

5 

1 

4 

Columbia 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

48 

33 

3 

OrRCTlVillR 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

3 

8 

Georgia: 








Atlanta — ... . 

(*) 

116,800 

94,900 

9 

3 

9 

25 

4 

5 

12 

9 

RniTi.<iwif*lr . - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

1 

KAVAnnf|kh 

1 

0 

0 

9 

3 

10 

2 

2 

Florida: 






Miami 

160,754 

1 26,847 
102,000 

2 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

St. Pftt«rshiirg_ 


0 



0 



2 

Tampa 

5 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









KentneksT: 










Covington.. 

58,500 

311,000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

8 


4 







Tennessee: 









Memphis 

177.000 

137.000 

12 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

60 

21 

11 

T^ashvlIlA 

1 

5 

0 

0 

28 

1 

8 

Alabama: 







Binninghain. 

211,000 

14 

2 

2 

15 

6 

SO 

10 

15 

MoUle 

60,800 

47,000 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

0 

8 

MnntgnmMry 

15 

1 

1 

0 

19 

0 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 





1 


Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

131,643 

7^900 

1 

1 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

81 

6 

a 

Louisiana; 








New Orleans 

419,000 

59,600 

3 

10 

24 

22 

0 

1 

0 

21 

Shreveport.. 

10 

0 

0 

0 

s 

ISO 

1 

8 

Oklahoma; 







A Oklahoma City 

(!) 

4 

1 

2 

12 

3 

15 

14 

7 

.. Tulaa J 

133.000 

37 

1 

o\ 

0 



2 

80 



. 1 Eftimated, Mji, 1925. * No estimate made. 
























7S1 itechaaikUtia 

dm npmrtt for meek endtd Morth W, 16tS — ConiintMd 


DivMn. Btate. and 
clly 

Po^Kilationf 

astiaMtad 

Chick- 
en pox,' 

oasai 

»- 

parted 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

oaaes 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

caaes 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

dfifttlit 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

aafl- 

snatad 

jaipect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Caaea 

re- 

peated 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WE8T SOUTH CSNTEAL— 










continued 




\ 


i 




Texas: 










Dallas 

903,000 

31 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

a 

Cfelveston 

49,100 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Houston 

1 164. 054 

6 

S 

W 

0 

1 

39 

0 

7 

San Antonio..!.... 

905,000 i 

3 

2 

9 

0 

5 

45 

0 

19 

MOUNTAIN 

1 






1 



Mantana: 










Blllii«s 

1 17, 971 

0 

1 

0 

D 

0 

0 

1 

1 

OreatFalla 

129,883 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Helena... 

* 12,(137 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

» 12, 608 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 










Boise 

123,043 


0 ' 







Colorado: 


i 

1 

1 i 




1 

Denver 

285,000 

40 

iO 

I 8 

0 

5 

27 

105 

17 

Pueblo 

43,900 

3 1 

1 

0 

, 0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Near Mexieo: 





1 

( 




Albuquerque 

121,000 

6 

I 

. 1 

0 

0 

i 30 

0 

0 

Utah: 










Balt Lake City.... 

133,000 

13 

3 

3 

1 0 

2 

i 3 

6 

8 

Nevada: 







( 



Reno 

M2, 065 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

t 0 

0 

0 

paeiric 




I 

i 





WathingtcMiTl 


1 


1 



1 217 

12 1 


Seattle. 

<*) 

24 

8 

! 13 

0 





Spokane 

100,000 

14 

3 

1 1 

' 0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

106,000 

0 

2 

' 0 

0 

0 

* 7 1 

27 

1 

Oragon: 




1 






Portland 

1 282. 383 

31 

7 

2 

> 2 

0 

14 

4 

3 

Callfornin. 










Los Angelos 

0 ) 

115 

30 

1 ^2 

, 27 

4 

76 

48 

24 

Bacramento 

73. 400 

5 

1 

i 0 

1 

1 

14 

0 

4 

San Francisco 

807,000 

121 

21 

) 11 

. 1 

1 

1 

40 

1 » 

7 



Scarlet (ever 

1 

Bmalliiox 

Division, Btate, 

Cases, 


Coses, 



anddiy 

estl- 

Cases 

©Stl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

re- 

1 mated 

re- 

re- 


exiiect- 

ported 

expect^ 

ported 

ported 


ancy 


ancy 



NEW NNOLAND 






Maine; 






Portland 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

New Uampahire. 





Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Manchester 1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Vermont: 






Barro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington ... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Massachtneits: 






Boston 

77 

73 

0 

0 

0 

Pall River 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Sprlnffield 

Worcester 

7 

10 

23 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island: 


1 

1 

1 


Pawtucket — 

' 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providence — 

0 

32 

0 1 

0 

0 

Connootlcut: 



1 



Bridgeport 

Hartrnrd . . _ 

i2 

7 

3 

7 

® 1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New llaycn... 

11 

2 

0 1 

0 

ol 


Typhoid fever 


Tuber- - - 
culosis,, 
[deaf hs* 


j esti- 
'matod I 


3 0 

3 0 

11 0 1 


Cases 

xe- 

l>orted 

1 

Deoths! 

re- ' 
ported 

( 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 " 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

i 0 


n 

33 


4 

U 


1 Estimated. July 1. 1925. 


* No estimate made 
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City report* for week ended March 10, 19$8 — Continued 


DivisloD, State, 
and city 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York i 

Rochester 

Swacuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia . . 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne.— 
Indianapolis... 
South Bend.... 
Terre llaute... 
Illinois: 

Chicago 

Sprin^ld 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Kapitls. 
Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis... 

8t. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport — 
Des Moines... 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks.. 
South Dakota: 

. Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

N^naska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha ... 

Kansas: 

Topeka.. 

WlSltS. 



:1S8 SSS. SSSS til S8se SSS2 tSs SisEB 




























































783 IbMHi 80. 1Pt$ 

repmin fmt toedb Mur4ih 10, iOtS — Continued 


mrisioB, Stftke, 
aod dtf 

Soatlei 

fever 

Smallpox 1 

m 

Typhoid lever 

Wlioop- 

ing 

cough, 

coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

ail 

causes 

Caass, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Casee 

»e- 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expeet- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

p«Rlied 

1 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTK 











1 

Delawane: 












WUmiARton... 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

41 

30 

0 

1 

0 

20 

2 

0 

0 

41 

241 

Cumberland... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

- 0 

0 

0 

13 

Frederick 1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

S 

Diift. of Cduinbia : 












WasbinRtou. .. 

27 

56 

J 

1 

0 

D 

1 

0 

0 

12 

144 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg — 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

Norfo^. 

2 

25 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

A 


Kiehmond 

1 

0 

0 

() 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

57 

Hoanoke 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IS 

West Virginia: 












CharlestoQ — 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

9 

Wheeling 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

\ 0 

0 

17 

North Carolina. 









1 



Knleigh 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 0 

(f 

18 

Wilmington. .. 

0 

1 

p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



8 

Winston-Salem 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

D 

0 

1 0 

5 

' 18 

South Carohnn: 












Chariest on 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

1 

19 

('olumbin 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 0 

4 

12 

Uraeuvillo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 ' 0 

1 

11 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

7" 

7 

2 

0 

n 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

80 

Bransirick — 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 1 

0 

6 

Savannah 

1 

1 

J 

7 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3« 

FloUda: 









m 



Miami 

1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

36 

St. Pfleisburg 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


13 

Tampa 

i 0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

c 

0 

2 

33 

HAST BOt’Tn OtN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












(^ovington 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

26 

Louisville 

6 


J 




0 


I 



Tenn<*.<wcf: 





1 







Memphis 

4 

12 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

90 

Nashville 

4 

2 

1 1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

54 

Alabama: 












Birmingham... 

3 

o 

7 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 


2 

81 

Mobile 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 2 

0 

26 

Montigomory . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


wjyjT ‘apvTH 









1 



CKI{*mAL 









I 



A rkansas: 









t 



Fort Smith 

0 

2 

1 

0 



n 

• 0 


2 


Little Bock.... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 ® 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 


Louisiana: 





1 







New Orleans... 

7 

10 

0 

0 

0 

11 

o 

T 


4 

174 

Shreveport. .. 

0 

*) 

1 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

4 

36 

Oki; boma: 












OKlahomaClty 

2 

3 

8 

23 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

33 

Tulsa 

1 

19 

2 

8 

( 


0 i 

0 


a 


Texas: 



1 


• 





Dallas 

S 

4 

e 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

a 

42 

Galveston 

0 

1 

1 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Housien 

1 

2 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

San Antonio... 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 ^ 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

MOUNTAIN 









- 



Montana 












BiUhiiB 

t 

0 

« 

0 

0 

4) 

0 

0 

c 

1 

! 11 

Great Falls.... 

1 

2 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Helena... 

0 

1 

0 { 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

I 0 

7 

Missoula 

1 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

0 

0 { 

0 1 

0 

! 0 

1 6 
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City reporttfor Ae week ended March 10, IMS — Continued 



1 Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

. 

Typhoid fever 









.. . 




Whoop- 








Tuber- 





Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



mg 

eoufb. 

Deaths 

aU 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

casea 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 

* 

expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expeet- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy ^ 


ancy 




ancy 





llOT7HTAIN~OiOn. 












Idaho: 












Boise 

0 


1 




0 





Colorado: 











Denver 

16 

12 



0 

11 

1 

0 


9 


Pueblo — 

3 

• 2 


I 0 

0 

0 




6 

New Mexico: 








■l 




Albuquerque.. 

2 

2 


0 

0 


HI 



0 

12 

Utah: 












Salt I-Ake City. 

3 

6 


8 

0 


^■1 



14 

31 

Nevada: 











1 

Heno 

0 

0 


0 

0 






1 4 

PACIFIC 



■ 



■ 

■ 





Washington: 



H| 






■ 



Seattle 

11 

1 


1 




0 


A 


Spokane 

6 

7 


26 


■HUS 



kWidldi 



Tacoma — 

3 

4 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 0 

7 

21 

Oregon: 

Portland 

6 

7 

10 

44 


3 

1 

1 


0 

00 

California: 








Los Angeles... 

31 

20 

7 



20 

2 



HEl 

283 

Sacramento-... 

2 

6 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 


Ha 

24 

San Francisco. 

16 

38 

6 

0 

"1 

17 

1 

■1 

11 

“I 

176 


4k 

Cerebrospinal 

meningitis 

Letharyir 

enoetihalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliorayelitis (infan- 
tile paralinds) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases, 










esti- 




Cases 

Deaths .Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

Cases 

Deaths 




1 




expect- 






1 



1 

ancy 

1 


' 1 

NEW ENGLAND 








i 

1 


Massachusetts: 










Boston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Worcester 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










Buffalo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

0 

0 

New York 

17 

6 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

New Jersey: 







[ 



Newark 

0 


1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 i 

0 

0 

Pennftylvenis: 


1 





1 



• Phil^elphia 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 I 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

3 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


i 







t 

Ohio: 










Chidnnatl 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

rievelaud 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Toledo 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 










Indianapolis 

I 

4 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

lUinols: 










Chicago 

9 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Michigan: 










Detroit 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin; 










Milwaukee 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 
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City nporU/or the veeh ended March 10, 1998 — Continued 



WIST NORTH CENTRAL 

Mlnnosota: 

Dulutb 

Minneapohs 

Missouri: 

Kansas City...v 

St. Ix>ui8 


SOOTH ATLANTIC 

Virginia; 

Norfolk 

Roanoke 

North Carolina: 


Wilmington. 
South C'aroUna: 

Columbia .. 
Oeorgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah... 


BAST 801 TR CENTRAL 


Alabama- 

Blnninghani 


WEST SOrTU CENTRAL 


Louisiana' 

New Orleans 
Oklahoma: 

Tulsa 

Texas 

Houston 


MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Utah: 

Balt Lake City 

Nevada: 

Reno 


pacific 

W’ashington: 

Bpokane 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 



The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended March 10, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended March 12, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, autlioritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
87584*— 28 i 
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and 31,667,000 in 1028. Hie 95 cities leportinf ^deatln had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and neariy 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in eadi group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below: 


Summary of weekly reporU from cities, February B to March 10, 1988 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1987 ‘ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

U 

1027 

Feb. 

11. 

1928 

Peb. 

19. 

1927 

Feb 

18, 

1028 

Feb. 

26. 

1027 

Feb. 

26. 

1928 

Mar. 

S. 

1027 

Mar. 

1^ 

Kfar. 

1% 

1027 

Mar. 

101 cities 

177 

167 


175 

179 

174 

182 

<173 

183 

*173 

New England 

174 

136 

133 

172 

149 

138 

163 

mm 

128 

146 

Middle Atlantic 

188 

230 

277 

234 

100 

224 

223 

233 

280 

214 

East North Central 

179 

175 

168 

160 

108 

109 

176 

104 

166 

171 

West North Central 

154 

99 

164 

125 

100 

125 

115 

113 

138 

«136 

South Atlantic 

222 

112 

191 

mm 

191 

156 

195 

130 

166 

124 

East South Central 

61 

55 

86 

55 

117 

85 

81 


113 

< 87 

West South Central 

149 

128 

170 

124 

HEIl 

188 

149 

92 

100 

168 

Mountain 

152 

44 

161 

186 

72 

71 

233 

186 

107 

• 101 

Pacific 

167 

1 

133 

188 

82 

151 

161 

1 

133 

141 

198 

171 

1 


MEASLES CASE BATES 


101 cities 

652 

791 

810 

892 

862 

998 

880 

>1, 123 

1 052 

•1,133 

New England 

339 

1, 614 

181 

1 657 

228 

BESli 

172 

1,970 

1 108 

1,057 

Middle Atlantic 

45 

647 

68 

TOO 

74 

877 

67 

1,000 

80 

970 

East North Central., 

780 

mm 

1,009 

531 


665 

1,173 

761 

1 1,160 

865 

West North Central 

683 

216 

564 

mm 


255 

952 

341 

1,241 

<408 

South Atlantic 

359 

1,959 

792 

2,246 

651 

2.406 

794 

2.676 

788 

2; 734 

East South Central 

451 

1, 132 

467 

1,347 

461 

rnxm 

538 


814 

•1,372 

West South Central 

451 

1,304 

562 

1,899 

591 

1,950 


1,695 

1.187 

L800 

Moontau 

7,845 

186 

8,665 

97 

16^624 

168 

8,132 

142 

Eml 

<206 

Pacific 

2,220 

718 

2,774 

692 

2,865 

749 


892 

3,252 

004 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

390 


438 

201 

424 

295 

418 

*203 

446 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

537 

432 

■ESI 

441 

542 

414 

423 

347 

501 

877 

423 

333 

581 

330 

531 

886 

582 

845 

583 

358 

East North Central 

325 

310 

322 

280 

866 

285 

300 

809 

360 

803 

West North Central 

400 

290 

mm 

265 

445 

876 

448 

261 

471 


South Atlantic 

258 

231 

240 

228 

218 

282 

180 

254 

103 

268 

East South Central 

223 

135 

243 

190 

183 

185 

218 

•116 

270 

* 182 

West South Central 

74 


66 

116 

116 

120 

66 

96 

180 

128 

Mountain 

1,246 

540 

1,246 

846 

1,193 

808 


257 

1,112 

•203 

Pacific 

• 

880 

102 

340 

230 

813 

233 

1 820 

104 

286 

192 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


un cities 

26 

2l| 

33 

20 1 

25 

24 

21 

• 17 

30 

•23 

New England - — 

0 

—ri! 

0 

■■■ll 

0 


ll_|_ 

0 

0 

0 

lAlddlA Atlantic. 

0 

^Hil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


15 

14 

28 

12 

16 

18 

81 

18 

84 

14 


71 

100 

81 

101 

68 

92 

63 


58 

<96 


68 

21 

60 

86 

46 

26 

13 

19 

54 

26 


81 

16 

182 

25 

71 

40 

123 


iKa 


n itWa « i ^*VvW8ll8i8( 

66 

16 

63 

80 

60 

6 

10 




Monutdin ..r 

18 

44 

27 

166 

0 

68 

0 


Bti 


Padfie 

78 


■a 

18 

104 

186 

18 


■a 



1 The flgnrce given in this table ere rates per 100»000 pmnihitkm annual basil and i 

faported. PoiNiiiatlans oaad are estfanatad as of Jnl? if it27 and I8a8» raspaeUvaly. 
TLodlsvllle. Ky.f not inclnded. 

• mm City* Io>wa$ fvm N. Dalu LouMOa* Ky.: and Bolsib Idaba* Mt I natodad^ 
4 Sioux City, Iowa, and Fargo, N. I)ak., not Indudad. 

I Boise, Idwio, not included. 


nottbaminilMrofe 
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March 30. 1928 


Summary of weMy reports from cities f February 5 to March 10 ^ 1928 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927-^oniin\xed. 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


12. 

11, 

10, 

18. 

2H. 

25, 

5, 

3. 

12. 

10, 


1027 

1028 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1028 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

101 dues 

7 

7 

0 

5 

8 

5 

9 

*10 

8 

■4 

New England 

6 

0 

2 

5 

9 

7 

2 

0 

12 

2 

Middle AtlanUc 

5 

0 

10 

3 

1 

5 

5 

8 

8 

3 

East North Central 

3 

6 

4 

3 

6 

1 

6 

7 

1 

4 

West North Central 

6 

6 

10 

4 

8 

4 

10 

6 

4 

*2 

South Atlantic 

18 

0 

23 

7 

20 

Oj 

23 

12 

11 

9 

East South Central 

lOj 

6 

30 

15 

25 

20 

41 

*73 

30 

>7 

West South Central 

12 

40 

8 

12 

4j 

16 f! 8 

32 

17 

4 

Mountain 

0, 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 ' 

9 

9 

1 0 

*0 

Pacific 

18 

0 


8 

8 

5 

1 


8 

.0 

3 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 





86 cities 

24 

17 

23 

22 

' 22 

2.! 

1 

25 

j *24 ’ 

1 27 

•23 

New England 

2 

7 

9 

11 

12 

7 I 

9 

7 ‘ 

12 

21 

Middle Atlantic 

28 

15 

26 

18 

1 22 

24 

24 

16 

. 25 1 

! 19 

East North C^entral 

22 

10 

10 

12 

17 

14 1 

23 

17 1 

< 16 1 

16 

West North Central 

14 

4 


6 

. 10 

2j 

17 

10 

14 1 

* 12 

South Atlantic 

23 

30 

31 

35 

41 

28 ‘ 

47 

.32 

' 70 

23 

East South Control 

37 

42 

43 

37 

1 43 

31 

21 

» 125 ' 

1 80 

*55 

West South Central 

38 

51 j 

38 

00 

1 26 

74 1 

38 

103 

47 

74 

Mountain 

1 72 

63 1 

27 

71 

1 54 

35 ‘ 

54 

88 

' M 

*64 

Padfle 

I 21 

20| 

17 

27 


20 » 

1 



20 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

147 

168 

146 

174 

1 

[ 163 

161 

17 

* 1S8 

( 

1S8 j 

• 191 

New England 

1(W 

149 

102 

170 

184 

147 

202 

103 

188 

205 

Middle Atlantic 

173 

200 , 

148 

195 

! 176 

155 

1 193 

217 

222 

221 

East North Central 

128 

Hi 1 

121 

137 

145 

156 

132 

148 

157 

156 

West North Central 

95 

106 1 

91 

94 

! 91 

71 

104 

106 

81 

^97 

South Atlantic 

168 

224 

234 

216 

1 253 

228 

i 239 

217 ' 

272 . 

214 

East South C'entraJ 

117 

235 1 

175 

204 

122 

220 

, 271 

*' 249 . 

186 

*312 

West South Central 

144 

201 1 

20i 

279 

161 

271 

t 183 

263 

161 ' 

‘ 254 

Mountain 

143 

150 j 

188 1 

168 

1 134 

248 

j 128 

265 

170 

» 276 

Padfle 

114 

182 

176 1 

1 

172 

131 

115 

1 121 

155 

148 

122 


> Louisville. Ky.. not ioduded. 

> Sioux City. Iowa; Fanco. N. Dak.; I^oulsville. Ky.; and Boise. Idaho, not induded. 
« Sioux City. Iowa, and Fargo. N. Dak., not included. 

> Boise, Idaho, not Induded. 

* Fargo. N. Dak.. Louisville. Ky.. and Boise. Idaho, not included. 

’ Fargo. N. Dak., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, aud aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively 


Group ofoiUes 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1927 

. 1928 

1927 

1928 

Total 

101 

95 





New England 

12 

12 

2.242.700 

2. 274, 400 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 

Middle Atlantio 

10 

10 

10. 594. 700 

10, 732, 400 

la 594. 700 

10, 73a 400 

North Central 

16 

16 

7;820;7Q0 

?; 991, 400 

7. 82a 700 

7,99i;400 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2.634.500 

2,683,500 

2,518,500 

2,566,400 

Sottth Atlantic 

21 

21 

2; 800. 700 

2,981,900 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

East South Central 

7 

6 

1.028.300 

1,048,300 

980,700 

1,000,100 

West South Central 

8 

7 

1.260.700 

1.307,600 

1,227,800 

1,274,100 

Mountain 

9 

9 

581.600 

591,100 

581,600 

591. 100 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,096.400 

2.046,400 

i 

1. 512, 100 

1.548,900 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report Jor the wedc ended February 25, 1928. — The following report 
for the week ended February 25, 1928, was transmitted by the 
eastern bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League 
of Nations, located at ^ngapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGI7B 

Egypt. 

Aden Pnteftorate.—Adm. 

India.— Httsseln, Bombay, Rangoon. 

CfWon*— Colombo. 

Straits Settlements.— Bipeaitore. 

2>utch East Indies.— Makassar. 

CBOLSRA 

India.— 'Bassemf Calcutta, Madras, Negapatam, 
Basgooo. 


Stom.— Bangkok. 

French Indo- Chtna —Saigon. 

Otf ALLPOX 

Alexandria. 

Cfylon.— Colombo. 

India.— Bombay, Calcutta, Cochin, Madraa, Moii]> 
mein, Rangoon, Visagapatam. 

French India.— Pondicherry. 

French Indo- CWnc.— Saigon. 

IHttek East Indtai.— Belawan-Deli, Pontianak. 
Ckina.— Shanghai, Hong Kong. 


Returns for the week ended February 25 were not received from the following 
ports: 

Dutch East Indies. — Banjermanln, Samarinda. 

Kuaniuno.—Fart Arthur, Dairen, towns of the Sooth Manchurian Railway looa. 

Union of Soctalist Societ Fcpuhtks. — VladiTostok. 


ARABIA 


Aden — Plague — January 9-Fehruary 22, 1928. — A total of 303 
cases of plague with 188 deaths has been reported at Aden for the 
period January 9 to February 22, 1928. 

BELGIAN CONGO 

Matadi — YeUow fever — January 26-Febrmry 19, 1928. — During the 
period January 26 to February 6, 1928, 8 cases of yellow fever with 
6 deaths were reported at Matadi, Belgian Congo. Of these, three 
cases with two deaths were in Europeans. 

A suspect case of yellow fever was reported at the quarantine 
station of Ango Ango, below Matadi, February 9, 1928. The patient 
died February 10. 

Quarantine was lifted at Matadi on February 19, 1928. 

(788) 
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CANADA 


Marcb 30, 1028 


Promncea — Commurncdble diseases — WeeTc ended March 10, 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain com- 
municable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week 
ended March 10, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns* 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario | 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever. - 




1 




1 

Influenza 

12 



13 


3 


28 

Smallpox 1 






7 

7 

34 

Typhoid fever ' 


2 

7 

8 



1 

18 





1 




Qaehee Province — Communicable diseases — Weelc ended March 10, 
1928. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended March 10, 
1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

1' 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 


. Scarlet fever 

80 

Diphtheria ^ 

A3 

1 Smallpox.. 

18 

German measles * 

21 

‘ Tuberculosis 

69 

Influenza. I 

4 1 

Typhoid fever 

7 

Measles ' 

203 

1 Whooping cough 

29 

1 

1 1 




CUBA 

Santiago de Cuba — Malaria — March 17, 1928. — Under date of 
March 17, 1928, 13G cases of malaria were reported at Santiago de 
Cuba. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — January, 1928. — During the month of 
January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Czechoslo- 
vakia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

4 


Parat>'phoi(l fever 

6 

1 

Oerebro#pinel menlngli-iA 

25 

3 

Puerperal fc\er 

65 1 

21 

Diphtheria - -- 

037 

71 

Scarlet fever 

1,3?2 

30 

DvMnimrv 

10 


Trachoma i 

220 


Malaria 

1 



455 

34 



I 

Typhoid fever j 




» EGYPT 

— Plague — February 19- March 1, 1928. — During the week 
ended February 25, 1928," four cases of plague were reported at Suez, 
Egypt. On March 1, 1928, a fatal septicemic case was reported. 

From January 1 to February 25, 1928, 17 cases of plague were 
reported at Suez, as compared with 13 cases during the corresponding 
period of 1927. 









Iiarcli30,ies8 ,790 

ESTONIA 


Communkahle diseases — January, 19t8 . — Daring the mcmth of 
January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

rM«hfTMp{fiftl xn^ningltlR 

7 

Scarlet fever 

402 

Diphtheria 

48 

'rnbaretiloida . . 

181 

Measles ^ 

SO 

Typhoid Caver 

49 





Population, estimated, 1,114,030. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Leed^^ England — SmaUpax . — Uuder date of March 5, 1928, two 
outbreaks of smallpox were reported in the Leeds consular district, 
with 11 cases. Both outbreaks were stated to be mild. The first 
outbreak occurred in the small mining village of Swillington, with 8 
cases. At Leeds, three cases were reported March 1, 1928. 

JAPAN 

Influenza — January 1-February 10, 1928 , — The Home Office of 
Japan, at Tokyo, has published a statement that there were 27,411 
cases of influenza with 395 deaths in Japan from January 1 to Febru- 
ary 10, 1928. On March 17, 1928, conditions were said to have 
greatly improved. 

PERU 

Arequipa — Mortality from communicahle diseases — December, 1927 — 
January, 1928 . — Mortality from communicable diseases as reported 
at Arequipa, Peru, during the months of December, 1927, and 
Januaiy, 1928, as follows: 



Deaths 


Deatbi 

Disease 

t 

Decem- 
ber, 1927 

January. 

1928 

Disease 

Decem- 
ber, 1937 

Janoary, 

1928 

Oa^troenteritis 

18 

11 

Scarlet fever 

1 


InflneuTa - 

2 

Tabcrculoi^ - 

U 

98 

Xfeafiiea 


1 

Typhus lever 

1 

2 






Population; 44,800 in January, 1B28. 

. 1 . 

' General mortality . — The total number of deaths from all causes 
reported at Arequipa for the months of December, 1927, and January, 
1928, was 61 and 92, respectively. 

PreeaUing diseases . — Diseases prevalent at Arequipa were stated 
to be bronchitis, pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia, enteritis and 
gastroenteritis in children; a few cases of smallpox, tuberoufaMdi, 
typhoid fever, and typhus fever. 
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SENEGAL 


Hatch 80 , teas 


Plague — January^ 19SB8. — During the month of January, 1928, 
five cases of plague were reported in Senegal, occurring in the interior. 

SYRIA 

Beifut — SmaUpox owthredk — January-Fehrmry, 1928. — Under date 
of February 23, 1928, an outbreak of epidemic smallpox was reported 
at Beirut, Syria, with 46 cases reported from January 26 to February 
19, 1928. 

URUGUAY 

Mtynievideo — Communicable dieeaees — Noremher, 1927. — During the 
month of November, 1927, communicable diseases were reported at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, as follows: 


Disease 

(’ases 

Deaths j 

1 

Disease ^ 

Cases 

Deaths 

Diphtheria 

28 

t i 

3 1 

t 

Tuberculosis 

145 

05 

Measles 

59 1 

1 6 1 

Typhoid te\eT 

4 

3 

Scarlet fever 

14 1 

* 

1 1 

1 1 

' 




Population, estiroatod, 430,129. 

VENEZUELA 


Tacata and Cua, State of Miranda— Plague— March 11, 1928 . — Under 
date of March 14, 1928, plague was reported at Tacata and Cua, in the 
State of Miranda, Venezuela, about 100 kilometer' from Caracas, 
near the State of Aragua. The last case was said to have been 
reported March 11. Precautions against the spread of the disease 
were taken. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — February, 1928. — During the month of 
February, 1928, communicable discaucs were reported in the Virgin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and disease 


Cases Hemarks 


8t. Thomas and SI. John: 

Chancroid 

Qonorrhea 



Whooping cough a. 

6t. Croix: 

SyphUis 

Uncinariaais — 


o 


2 Secondary, 2. 

1 

3 Secondary, 2. 

1 

3 Secondary. 

7 Necator americanus. 
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m 


March a».Ua8 



uotal 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

CC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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HarehSO.lVSS 



» During January, 1028, 5 cases wera reported In interior of Senegal. 



CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


MardtSO, 1828 


796 



At La 





CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C Indicates cases; D, deaths, P, present] 


March 30, 1828 


798 




Cbanfcban 



Bombay 












CHOLEBA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
{C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present! 


March 30, 1028 


800 




Ilarcb no. 1928 



An epidemic' of siiciallpox near Falardo, P. R., waa uDofBdally reported Mar. 12. 192S. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW PEVER-Continued 

SM ALLPOX— Continued 
IC indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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March 30, 1928 



Morocco. 



CHOLERA, PlfAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS PEVBH— Continued 

tc indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present) . - - 


March 80, 1088 


604 




ForloKor^ 
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ALCOHOLISM AND DRUG ADDICTION AS SEEN IN UNITED 
STATES MARINE HOSPITALS 

By H. McG. Robertson, (^urgeoHy United States Public Health Service 

This brief report was intended, primarily, to cover this subject 
as personally known to the writer at the United States Marine 
Hospital in Chelsea (Boston), Mass., for the period July 1, 1924, to 
June 30, 1927. However, as figures covering all hospital operation 
of the Public Health Service for the thi'ee fiscal years were easily 
available, it is deemed advisable to set forth all the data in a report 
separate from the annual reports of the service. In giving the figures 
bearing on these two causes for hospitalization, no comparison is 
made with former years, neither before nor after the eighteenth 
amendment went into effect, nor before more stringent efforts were 
made to ciub the narcotic evil. Neither is any comparison attempted 
with figures from other hospitals during the same period. It is believed 
that an^^one interested may easily make these comparisons. 

In regard to the types of patients treated by the Public Health 
Service in its marine hospitals and in its many contract hospitals, 
it may be said that they are practically all adult males, usually 
between the ages of 18 and 50 yoai*s. No children of either sex are 
admitted, and women constitute much less than 1 per cent of all 
patients. In the service at large approximately 05 per cent of the 
persons hospitalized are from American merchant vessels; about 
12.5 per cent are from the Coast Guard, while the remainder are 
from the Veterans' Bureau, United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, and other Government services whose personnel are 
legally entitled to treatment by the Public Health vServicc. AnuTican 
merchant vessels and the Coast Guard furnish, it is seen, about 77.5 
per cent of the patients. It is probably correct to say that 2.5 per 
cent of these represent officers of the two services, while the remain- 
ing 75 per cent — or three-fourths of all patients treated — are from 
the crews of merchant vessels and from the enlisted personnel of the 
Coast Guard. These men are usually employed at a reasonable 
wage and may be assumed to possess some money, for a tune at 
least, after reaching port. It may be mentioned that it is with this 
personnel that tradition has long associated '‘hard drinking" and 
other forms of debauchery. Here again no comparison is attempted 
with other types of workers, but the figures seem to speak well for 
the "seamen." 

In regard to the patients of the Marine Hospital in Chelsea (Boston), 
Mass., it may be said that there is a somewhat larger number of’ 
Coast Guard patients, the percentage there being at least 15, and 
seamen not less than 65 per cent. Incidentally, the opportunities 
for obtaining alcoholic drinks about the Chelsea water front are 
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probably not excelled at this time in any of our ports. The laa^e 
foreign population has made difficult the enforcement of laws dealing 
with the manufacture and sale of alcohol. 


Tablk 1. — Alcoholism and drttg addiction, United States Marine Hospited, Boston 
(.Chelsea), Mass., July 1, 19$4, to June SO, 19S7 


Fiscal year 

Patients 1 
treated ! 

(all 1 
causes) 

Deaths 

(total) 

Patients 
treated 
for alco- 
holism, 
acute 
and 

chronic 

Deaths 

from 

alco- 

holism 

Cases of 
drug ad- 
diction 


l,4t54 

40 

7 


0 

1926 

1,667 

38 

5 

1 

0 

1927 

1,769 

44 

6 

0 

0 

Total 

4,790 

122 

17 

1 

0 


Of the 17 alcholic patients treated at this hospital during the three 
years under consideration, all but two were men in their forties, most 
of them old alcoholics who were in for acute “cxacerlmtions. ” The 
period of treatment was usually very short, seldom more than three 
or four days. There was no case of delirium tremens admitted to 
the hospital during this period, nor did such a case develop in any 
patient after admission. There were no cases of Korsakow’s psycho- 
sis or acute alcoholic hallucinosis among the several psychotic patients 
sent for observation from the Marine Hospital to the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital during the period under considcratio i No patient 
was imder treatment in this period for alcoholic multiple neuritis. 

In the Marine Hospital at Chelsea there was, during these three 
years, one death attributed to cirrhosis of the liver. This patient 
had been a user of alcohol, but was also a syphilitic. It was the 
belief of the staff that the latter factor was the predominating one 
in this case. Of the two alcoholic patients under 40 years of age, one 
was the man who died in 1926. There was little to connect this case 
with alcohol. The immediate cause of death was complete suppres- 
sion of urine, and the death certificate was given by the medical 
examiner to whom the case was referred because of a somewhat 
doubtful alcoholic connection. 

No patient was treated for drug addiction in the Chelsea (Boston) 
Marine Hospital between July 1, 1924, and June 30, 1927. N© such 
patient applied for admission. Further, it may be said that there 
was nothing which led to the belief that any patients treated during 
,this period were using drugs or had used such in the past. No im- 
usual desire for narcotics was noted in any postoperative case during 
this time. 
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Table 2. — Alcoholism and drug addiction — Total for all marine hospitals for period 
July 1, 19l^4f to June SO, 1927 


Fiscal year 

Patients 

dis- 

charged 

Deaths 

(total) 

Alcohol- j 
ism, acute 
and 
chronic 

Deaths 
from al- 
coholism 

Cases of 
drug ad- 
diction 

102S 

Sl.OOS 

33,276 

33,531 

870 

240 

1 

30 

102ft 

872 

225 

5 

17 

1027 , , 

901 1 

283 

1 

8 





Total 

98,714 

2,652 

718 

7 

55 


A comment that may be made on the above table is that the figures 
are based on ^^discharges'’ rather than ^'patients treated," as was 
the case in the table for the Chelsea marine hospital. This was 
necessary because of the method of preparing tables for the annual 
reports of the Public Health Service, but it is of no consequence. 

In all marine and contract hospitals of the Public Health Service 
during the three-year period under consideration there were nine 
deaths reported as due to cirrhosis of the liver. 

There are 25 marine hospitals operated by the service on the Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, Gulf, Great Lakes, and rivers of the United States. 
There are 125 contract hospitals — second, third, and fourth class 
stations — in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, and Canal Zone, where patients of the 
service are treated^ These 150 hospital stations treated or dis- 
charged 748 patients in a period of three years who were victims of 
acute or chronic alcoholism. 

The percentage of such pAtients varies slightly. For 1925 it is 
three-fourths of 1 per cent, for 1926 this dropped to two-thirds of 
1 per cent, while for 1927 the percentage rose to a little more than 
four-fifths of 1 per cent. 

The decline in cases of drug addiction — about 50 per cent for each 
year — is interesting, though no explanation is attempted. 

Personal experience in the Marine Hospital in Chelsea leads to the 
remark that alcoholism and drug addiction present no problem of 
consequence there. Apparently the same is true for the other 
hospitals of the United States Public Health Service. 

NATIONAL LEPER HOME (UNITED STATES MARINE 
HOSPITAL), CARVILLE, LA. 

Review of the More Important Activities Daring the Fiscal Year Ended 

June 30, 1927 

By O. E. Denney, Surgeon (R)t United States Public Health Service ^ Medical 

Officer in Charge 

The 12-month period here reported on has been especially satis- 
factory in that an increasing number of patients have shown gratify- 
ing progress toward permanent arrestment of leprosy. It is difficult, 
however, to measure this improvement in general health and morale, 
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and equally difficult to point to any one treatment or condition as 
being responsible. 

During the year, 56 patients were admitted; 40 absconded; 12 
absconders were readmitted; 2 patients were discharged on parole, 
leprosy arrested and as no longer a menace to public health; 1 leper 
was deported and several additional cases arc receiving consideration 
by the Bureau of Immigration pending deportation; 103,337 hospital 
days of relief were furnished; and 17 deaths occurred, giving a mor- 
tality rate of 60 per thousand. The causes of death were as follows: 


Mortality 


ArterioBclero*^^, coronary 2 

Cardiac asthma 1 

Enterocolitis {Ameha histolitica) . ^ 1 

Leprosy, mixed 1 

Leprosy, nodular 1 

Nephritis, acute parenchymatous. 3 


hy cause 

Pneumonia, bronchial, nephritis, 

acute parenchymatous 

Pneumonia, hypostatic 

Pneumonia, lobar 

Pneumonia, lobular, hypostatic. -• 
Tuberculosis, pulmonary 


2 

1 

3 

1 

1 


Tabulation of natimty 


Alabama 1 

Arkansas 1 

California 9 

Florida 17 

Georgia. - 3 

Hawaii Territory — 7 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 00 

Maryland 1 

Minnesota 1 

Mississippi 4 

New Jersey 1 

New York 3 

North Carolina 2 

Oklahoma 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Philippine Islands 6 

Porto Rico 2 

Rhode Island 1 

South Carolina 1 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 17 

Virginia ^ 1 

Virgin Islands 1 

Bahama Islands 1 

Admission of j 

California 6 

Distriot of Columbia 1 

Florida 8 

Illinois ... 1 

Louisiana 24 

Montana 1 

New York 4 

North Carolina 1 


patients in the hospital 

Bermuda 2 

Bohemia 1 

British Guiana 3 

Canada 1 

Cape Verde Islands 1 

Central America 1 

(/hina 18 

Dutch Guiana 1 

Finland 2 

Germany 2 

Greece 12 

Hungary.. 1 

India 2 

Ireland 1 

Italy 7 

Mexico 12 

Palestine 3 

Panama 1 

Portugal 1 

Russia 2 

Spain 5 

Sweden 1 

We^t Indies 4 

. 257 

iients hy States 

North Dakota 1 

Ohio 1 

Oregon '. 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 9 

Washington 1 

~Eh 
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The hospital, as in the past, has been available for undergraduate 
and postgraduate instruction in leprosy. Ninety-three medical 
students, 110 physicians, and 32 nurses visited the hospital during 
the year. The Sixth Louisiana District Medical Society convened in 
the hospital for its annual session, and 92 physicians attended the 
meeting, which was devoted exlusively to the subject of leprosy. A 
demonstration of cases and a visit through the hospital followed the 
meeting. 

Medical service . — ^During the year 191 patients were admitted to 
the infimiary from their regular quarters for the treatment of acute 
or chronic manifestations of leprosy. Twelve males and 8 females 
remained in the infirmary throughout the entire 12 months, while the 
remainder, after longer or shorter periods, returned to their regular 
quarters in the cottages, or died 

Infirmary facilities are not completely satisfactory in that it has 
been necessary, in the absence of an infirmary building, to use cot- 
tages, with some remodeling, to furnish facilities for bed cases. The 
available bed space in the infirmary is always occupied. It has been 
necessary a number of times to place two beds in single rooms in 
order to accommodate lepers suffering from acute exacerbations of 
leprous symptoms. It should be noted that each patient in the 
institution has his private room in a cottage, which ho retains during 
his temporary stay in the infirmary. 

Plans have been drawn up and approved for the erection of a two- 
storjs 100-bed infirmary building, in which can bo satisfactorily 
housed the various important activities pertaining to patients acutely 
ill, simplifying the administration of the institution and rendering 
more efficient and economical the care of the patients. Congressional 
appropriation is necessary for the completion of this proposed 
infirmary building. 

Of the 255 patients in the hospital, 154 are taking crude chaul- 
moogra oil by mouth, the dosage ranging from 3 drops to 400 drops 
daily, according to the tolerance of the individual. Twenty-eight 
patients have been placed on intramuscular injections of crude 
chaulmoogra oil, the oil, with an analgesic, being administered twice 
weekly in doses ranging from 3 to 8 c. c. This experiment, which will 
be reported in detail elsewhere, offers an opportunity to saturate the 
patient with chaulmoogra oil in what has so far proved to be a rela- 
tively painless manner. Previously reported chaulmoogra oil 
injections in this hospital and elsewhere have, of necessity, taken 
into consideration the considerable amount of pain from the injection 
of the preparations of chaulmoogra oil and its derivatives. 

In the out-patient clinic, for the care of nonleprous Government 
employees and personnel, 381 patients were given emergency or rou- 
tine treatment. 
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Surgical service . — Durmg the year 70 surgical operations were per- 
formed, all of a relatively minor nature, extending in severity from 
the excision of ingrowing toenails to the excision of tumors. No 
deaths resulted from surgical procedures during the year. A total of 
approximately 75,000 surgical dressings were performed in the clinic 
for ambiilatory lepers, under the supervision of the surgical staflf. 
Fifty lepers are receiving experimental intravenous therapy, consist- 
ing largely of neosalvarsan, tiyparsamide, and mercurochrome. 

Recently, a group of advanced lepers was selected for experimental 
treatment by the intravenous injection of basic fuchsin, in increasing 
doses, with somewhat encouraging results to date. 

Investigation in therapeutics . — Treatment has been continued with 
the ethyl esters of chaulmoogra oil augmented by the oral adminis- 
tration of the crude oil in specially formalized capsules. These latter 
seem to be resistant to the gastric juice; and the oil liberated in the 
intestines (and not in the stomach), does not provoke the same nausea 
and vomiting as when given in ordinary capsules. 

A foreign protein is being used in two cases, in the hope that the 
reaction provoked may lead to improvement. The protein, an albu- 
mose (Hinidin), was selected because of its being a venom and also 
on account of its property of preventing the coagulation of blood. 
Reactions, febrile and cutaneous as well as local, have followed its 
use. Some clinical improvement has been noted in both cases, 
though neither has shown appreciable diminution in acid-ftist organ- 
isms in lesions. 

Special treatments . — It has been gratifying to note considerable 
improvement in contraction deformities of the hands and feet of 
those cases attending the clinic regularly for physiotherapy treatment. 
Ulcers have responded almost invariably with beneficial results from 
ultra-violet ray treatment. In many cases bone necroses have been 
arrested. Nerve pains have been relieved with the ultra-violet ray 
treatment and diathermy. 

It has been interesting to note that nerve pains have responded 
more quickly to the ultra-violet radiations as secured from the car- 
bon arc burner than to those from the quartz mercury burner. This 
may be due to the greater, amount of heat given off by the carbon 
arc burner. Space in the physiotherapy and orthopedic department 
has become congested, due to the increase in number of patients 
applying for treatment and the additional^ necessary apparatus. 
Some of the patients have been relieved of their deformities, and 
sensation in many nerve cases has returned. Operations have 
resulted satisfactorily in all cases submitting to or applying for 
orthopedic operations. A total of 38,953 physiotherapy treatments 
were given during the year. 
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NewopsycMatri^ service , — Duriag the fiscal year 41 new patkats 
rad 56 old patients were examined in tiie neuropsychiataic section. 
Mental manifestations were noticed in 21 cases. All cases examined 
were of the mixed typo of leprosy, but 24 showed marked neurological 
manifestations. Of cases examined neurologically before being 
discharged on parole, none was found with active nervous symptoms. 

One patient passed through the episode of manic depressive 
psychosis which ran its course in about five months. To all appear- 
ances this patient is now normal. One patient showing hallucina- 
tions of sensation has markedly improved. One case presenting 
terminal dementia (praecox) died. 

A paper on the mental aspects of leprosy was presented before 
the neurologic section of the American Medical Association at its 
annual session in Washington, D. C. 

OpMlialmologic service , — The ophthalmologic problem for the past 
year has been the treatment of iridocyclitis; because its ultimate 
results if untreated, and often if treated, are lenticular and vitreous 
opacities and occlusion of the pupil. It is believed that mercury 
cyanide injected subconjunctivally has done some good. 

Routine prophylaxis and treatment have been rendered to the 
group of patients who suffer considerably from both the acute and 
chronic ocular disorders. 

Denial service , — Dental treatment has continued, directed largely 
toward the removal or prevention of pyorrhea, with routine treat- 
ment of leprous oral ulcers, diseased root canals, crown and bridge 
work, fillings, denture constructions, and prophylaxis. 

Clinical laboratory , — The observation of certain clinical phenomena 
coincident with the vaccination of lepers with smallpox virus followed 
by more or less improvement in the patient (noted by Hopkins and 
Denney)^ prompted the revaccination of lepers to deWrmine the 
possibility of contmuing this clinical improvement, presumably 
Btunxilated by vaccinia. 

A single patient was first periodically vaccinated by subcutaneous 
and intramuscular injections of increasing doses of smallpox vaccine. 
ThQ results were sufficiently encouraging to justify additional experi- 
mentation. At present 25 lepers with different clinical manifestations 
are receiving periodic subcutaneous or intramuscular injections of 
smallpox virus. A detailed report will be submitted at the appro- 
priate time. 

The knowledge that carbon-dioxide snow and some forms of cautery 
are useful in removing certain lesions of leprosy prompted one of the 
members of the staff to experiment with metallic applicators, heated 
to various temperatures by a current of water passing through the 
interior of the applicator. After experimentation a satisfactory de* 
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vice waa obtained whereby the surface of an applicator is maintained 
at a controllable temperature, and gratifying results have hem 
obtained in removing superficial leprous lesions. (Detailed report 
to be submitted.) 

Experiments have continued in the isolation of acid-fast bacilli 
from lepers with the hope that some additional light might be shed 
upon the life history of the organism, which as yet does not appear to 
have been cultivated by routine methods. 

A total of 7,868 routine examinations and cultures have been made 
in the laboratory by one full-time physician assisted by two patients 
who have been trained as technicians. 

Clinical photography as a record of progress of individual patients 
has continued as a routine procedure. The majority of the photo- 
graphs are in black and white, but a large number of records have 
been made by photographing leprous lesions in natural colors. The 
collection of photographic records is already very valuable and will 
become increasingly so. 

Leprosy does not respect race, creed, or social status. A lepro- 
sarium hospitalizing patients from a large country cares for a cosmo- 
politan group seldom encountered in a general hospital. The mani- 
fold manifestations of leprosy, with the diversity of symptoms and 
the variety of psychologic responses coupled with the conscious or 
unconscious pessimism of the average hmnan being suffering from a 
chronic progressive disease, confronts the administrative oflBcers with 
the difficult problem of maintaining a proper moraV. 

Recognizing the great importance of occupation to prevent morbid 
introspection, vocational training has been introduced among the 
patients, in order that those physically and mentally able might be 
employed, to the profit of both the patient and the hospital. 

In the current year, on the average, 81 lepers have been employed 
under the general designation ‘‘attendants/^ Many of this number 
gave daily and satisfactory service in their assigned work. The work 
performed by these employees is of a necessary nature requiring some 
skill and concentration, and ranges in variety from the more simple 
duties of housekeeping and bedside care of fellow patients to the 
more exacting work as assistants in the general laboratory, physio- 
therapy department, dental laboratory, and operating rooms. The 
compensation paid to the patients ranges from $15 to $45 a month per 
attendant. The work performed in many instances is equal in char- 
acter to that to be expected from nonleprous employees, and the 
salary paid is probably half that which would be necessary to obtain 
nonleprous employees. Vocational training, therefore, furnishes 
daily routine occupation to ope-third of the total population of the 
hospital and to almost all of those physically fit for such an under- 
taking. 
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The patients* library has continued its function of serving as a 
connecting link between the patients and the public. Yearly an 
increasing number of patients avail themselves of the books, maga- 
Ernes, and newspapers which are loaned under conditions similar to 
those existing in cities. 

The technical library of the medical officer in charge is of great 
value to the hospital staff for direct study and for reference. The 
total number of volumes to date is 634. All the more important 
medical journals are subscribed for annually and bound. 

A small golf course has been started on the patients’ campus and a 
surprisingly large number of enthusiastic players has developed. A 
concrete tennis court was also constructed for the patients. 

Routine maintenance and repairs of buildings and equipment have 
continued imder the carpenters, plumbers, electricians, and painters. 
A repainting of all buildings on the reservation was begun in the 
latter part of the year, to continue until completion of the project. 

Farming on a large scale was not so profitable as in previous years, 
due largely to flooding of crops by excessive rainfall and imperfect 
drainage, the rains being reinforced by excessive seepage from the 
Mississippi River during its flood season — a combination of condi- 
tions probably not to be encountered again for several years. The 
project, however, represents a credit balance of approximately SI, 200. 

The completion of the dairy barn has enabled the station to main- 
tain a model dairy consisting of 74 milk cows. In addition, 68 
beef cattle have been received from the United States Marine Hospital 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., and fattened preparatory to slaughtering. 
The dairy herd, consisting of 20 Jerseys and 54 Holsteins of good 
Stock, produced 47,277 gallons of excellent milk having a total 
market value of $19,856.34. The eh tire herd has been repeatedly 
Xegistered as nontuberculous. 

With materials furnished by the supervising architect and with 
station labor, a reinforced concrete three-room isolation building 
has been constructed for the segregation of dangerously insane or 
other, patients whose liberty might endanger themselves or their 
fellow patients. 

A fire-resisting garage has also been constructed by station labor, 
of size sufficient to house 15 trucks and 3 cars. A large workshop 
with galvanized-iron walls and doors is a part of the building. 

The administration building is being enlarged by adding an addi- 
tional kitchen and dining-room facilities on the first floor, for the 
personnel, and an additional dormitory and infirmary space on the 
aecond floor. 

An artesian well was drilled immediately adjoining the power 
house in order to obtain cool water for the ammonia condensers of the 
ice plant. A flowing well was obtained, delivering water without 
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pressure. The amount was increased by the installation of an air 
lift. The water delivered to the condensers is at a temperature of 
68® F., as compared with the summer reservoir temperature of from 
80® to 96® F. The water contains a large amount of iron and sulphur 
and therefore is not suitable for general use upon the station. 

During the year changes wore made in the method of water clari- 
fication and purification by the discontinuance of alum precipitation 
and the substitution of iron and lime. The chemicals are let into the 
water intake by mechanical feeders and mixed by passing rapidly by 
baffles before sedimentation. A crystal-clear water, bacteriologically 
satisfactory, is obtained after final filtration through three sand- 
gravel filters. 

In the spring of 1927 a gradual rise of the Mississippi River, 
upon which this hospital faces, forboded considerable damage to the 
surrounding country, and it was nece^^sary, for a period of approxi- 
mately six weeks, for the hospital to assume its share of the neighbor- 
hood's work in maintaining the levees in a safe condition. The 
hospital, by agreement, was assigned the responsibility of main- 
taining nearly 3 miles of levee, and the day laborers, carpenters, 
painters, and even members of the technical staff, cheerfully cooper- 
ated with the levee officials. 

Routine work on the station was, of necessity, almost abandoned 
beyond the necessary care of patients and sanitation, with coincident 
setback to the general mamtenance of the reservation. As the river 
subsided, routine work was resumed and the grounds are rapidly 
being returned to their normally neat and orderly appearance. 


KEY-CATALOGUE OF INSECTS OF IMPORTANCE IN PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

The United States Public Health Service has just issued Hygienic 
Laboratory Bulletin No. 150, entitled “Key-Catalogue of Insects 
of Importance in Public Health.'' This represents the fourth cata- 
logue in this series of key-catalogues on medical zoology issued by 
the Public Health Service. 

The w^ork has been prepared by Prof. C. W. Stiles of the United 
States Public Health Service, and Dr. Albert Hassall of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, on the basis of their personal 
observations combined with thousands of references to the literature 
indexed in the Government card catalogue. 

Ordinarily, insects in their i elation to health and disease are viewed 
chiefly from the standpoint of being either external parasites, such as 
lice and fleas, or transmitter of disease, such as mosquitoes in the 
case of malaiia and fleas in the case of bubonic plague. The present 
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publication carries the subject much more into detail. In the body of 
the bulletin numerous insects are arranged systematically according 
to their more or less generally adopted classification, with notation as 
to their public health importance and their geographic distribution. 
In the introduction, the different genera of insects are cross referenced 
to the following subjects: 

At biting insects; B, on cadavers or in graves; C, control of public-health posts; 
2>, dermatology (lesions, dermatitis, eruptions, exanthema, parasites, urticaria) ; 
B, edible (food, drink); F, excreta; G, food and drink; H, jurisprudence; J, laity 
(fear, superstition); /, parasites and pseudoparasites (abdomen, ear, external, 
eye , head, intestine, miscellaneous, mouth, nose, stomach, subcutaneous, throat, 
urinary system); if, pests (books, clothes, drugs, records, miscellaneous); L, 
pinching insects; Af, poisons (arrows, defensive, food, spines, miscellaneous); N, 
pollution (air, water); O, stinging insects; P, therapeutics (lay, professional); Q, 
vectors (aspergillus, bacteria, filth. Protozoa, Trematoda, Cestoda, Nematoda, 
Acanthocephala, Insecta). 

The publication is of special interest to public health officers, 
physicians, zoologists, lawyers, and students of medicine and zoology, 
and forms a condensed summary of the entire field of public health 
entomology. 

For instance, if a public health officer wishes to know what particular 
insects are known to transmit or are suspected of transmitting a given 
infectious disease, he refers to the name of this disease in the introduc- 
tion and then follows the subject as cross referenced to the body of the 
work. If a dermatologist wishes to locate the various caterpillars 
which cause the condition known as urticaria, he looks up the word 
“ urticaria in the introduction under Dermatology, and finds cross 
references to 40 different genera of moths and biitterfles, the larval 
stages of which cause urticaria in man. If a lawyer desires to find 
a list of the insects of importance in zoological jurisprudence, as, for 
instance, in connection with the Law of Nuisances, or in connection 
with the French theory of determining how long a human body has 
been dead, he looks for the word ^^jurisprudence in the introduction 
and finds the subject cross referenced to the body of the work. In 
connection with the application of entomology to legal cases involving 
possible, homicide, the authors of this bulletin take a very conserva- 
tive position toward the French theory; in fact, they state that it 
is of very limited, if any, practical application. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained upon request from the 
Surgeon General^ United States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C. 
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UNDULANT FEVER IN NEW YORK STATE 

The following item relative to the occurrence of undulant (Malta) 
fever and the prevalence of contagious abortion in cattle in New 
York State was taken from the Health News for March 26, 1928, 
published by the New York State Department of Health: 

From January 1, 1926, to date there have come to the attention of this depart- 
ment 24 cases of undulant fever. Four additional reported cases are considered 
somewhat doubtful because of inadequate history or absence of laboratory 
confirmation. 

Of the 24 cases one was an infection by B, (5r.] meliiensia acquired in the 
State laboratory and without doubt was a We case of Malta fever. The otl^ers 
wore probably all caused by B. [j^r.] ahorlm, as agglutination of that organism 
occurred with a higher dilution of the patient's serum than B. [Br.] melitendis. 

There was one definite outbreak of undulant fever in Newark, Wayne County, 
although only three persons were affected. The patients were of different fam- 
ilies but aU were using grade A raw milk from the same farm on which five cows 
had aborted. It was found at the State Agricultural College at Cornell that 
the blood serum from these cows agglutinated B. [Br.] abortus in high dilution. 

In addition to this small outbreak there have been two cases reported from 
each of the following cities: Jamestown, Ithaca, Hudson, and Utica, with an 
additional case from just outside the last-named community. These were all 
solitary cases, as were the remainder of the reported cases which were widely 
s])read over the State. 

With the exception of the Newark, N. Y., outbreak the epidemiological evidence 
is not \cr> conclusive of the relationship of milk to the means of transmission. 
On the other hand, it is stated that contagious abortion is very prevalent in New 
York State, 30 per cent of the herds being estimated as affected. 


DEATHS FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS IN LARGE CITIES, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1926, TO FEBRUARY 25, 1928 

The Department of Commerce announces that during the four 
weeks ended February 25, 1928, automobile accidents were respon- 
sible for 510 deaths in 77 large cities of the United States, as com- 
pared with 441 deatlis during the four weeks ended February 26, 
1927. Most of these deaths were the result of accidents which 
occurred within the corporate limits of the city, although some 
accidents occurred outside of the city limits. 

For comparison, the number of deaths due to automobile accidents 
within city limits is desirable. Such figures are available for 75 
cities for the four-week period ended February 25, 1928, and for 
the corresponding four-week period of 1927, the figure for 1928 
being 448, as contrasted with 384 for the corresponding four weeks 
in 1927. 

numbers of automobile fatalities by four-week periods since 
May, 1925, for 77 cities, regardless of place of accident, are given 
below. The lowest total (346) appears for the four-week period 
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ended March 27, 1926, and the highest (686) for the four-week period 
ended November 5, 1927. The numbers in the 37 periods of four 
weeks were as follows: 


Fovr weeks ended- 


VAliniary 25, 

610 

Vphniflry JM, <927 

441 

F«bniftry27, 1926 

*74 


628 

JfttitiAry 29, 1927 . _ 

470 

January 30, 1026 ... 

428 

Deoember 31, 1927 

623 

Jununry 1, 1927 _ _ . 

622 

January 2, 1926 

660 

Deooniber 3, 1927 

618 

llAmmher 4, 1926 . . .. 

632 

December 6, 1926 ... 

KXX 

Novcml)er 5, 1927 

686 

November 6, 1920.—.— 

676 

November 7, 1925 

612 

October 8, 1927 

662 

October 9, 1926 

660 

October 10, 1026 

627 

September 10, 1927 

626 

September 11, 19^ 

568 

September 12, 1926 

..*.- 621 

August 13, 1927 

606 

Angiist. 14, 1926 

499 

August 16, 1926 

467 

July 10, 1927 

673 

July 17, 1026 

482 

July 18, 1026 

498 

June 18, 1927 

604 

June 10, 1926 

647 

June 20, 1926 

492 

May 21, 1927 

629 

May 22, 1926 

493 

May 23, 1926 

421 

April 28, 1927 

491 

April 24, 1926 

423 



March 26, 1927 

439 

March 27, 1926 

346 




For the 62-week periods ended February 25, 1928, and February 
26, 1927, the totals for the 77 cities were, respectively, 7,196 and 
6,740, which indicate a rate for the latest period of 22.4 per 100,000 
population, as against an earlier rate of 21.3, or an increase of 6 
per cent in the rate in a single year. 

Ten cities reported no deaths from automobile accidents for the 
last four weeks, while eleven cities reported no deaths from auto- 
mobile (u*ridents for the corresponding period of 1027. 

For the last four-week period reports as to whether deaths occurred 
from automobile accidents within city limits or outside were received 
from all of the 77 cities reporting.* In these cities, the total number 
of deaths frojn automobile accidents in this four-week period was 
610, but only 460 of these were due to accidents within city limits. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Ordinance reqvirmg milk sold for consumption on premises to he in 
original container held mlid . — (Wisconsin Supreme Court; City of 
Milwaukee r. (’'hilds C^o., 217 N. W. 703; decided February 7, 1928.) 
An ordinance of the city of Milwaukee provided: 

It shall be unlawful, for any person, within the limits of the city of Milwaukee, 
to sell milk in any w^ay w’hatsocver for consumption on the premises where sold, 
excepting in original containers well capped or scaled, served intact in such 
container or opened in the presence of the person served, and containing only 
the quantity of milk intended for use of the person served, and all milk so 
served shall, in every instance, be bottled either at a dairy or milk plant. 

The defendant was convicted of serving milk to a patron of its 
restaurant in violation of the terms of the ordinance. On appeal 
the power of the city to adopt the ordinance was challenged and 
the ordinance itself was attacked as being invalid, but the supreme 
court afiinned the conviction. The following are portions of the 
appellate court’s opinion: 
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The ordinance, if reasonable, is well within the power of the city to enact. 
Properly construed, the ordinance is a reasonable regulation. The language 
of the ordinance would authorize a very sweeping construction — a construction 
which would make it impossible to servo any article of food of which milk was 
the dominant element, such as milk toast, an oyster slew, or milk to be used 
in tea or coffee, or upon pudding or fruits or breakfast foods. To give the 
ordinance such a construction w^ould make the reasonableness thereof very 
doubtful, and we are disposed to construe it as prohilnting merely the sale of 
milk for beverage purposes except as therein prescribed. As so construed, the 
regulation is not unreasonable. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that milk is a prolific source of discasg 
and that it is easily contaminated. Every regulation relating to the handling 
of milk which minimizes the opportunity for contamination is promotivo of 
the health of the community. The regulation provided by the ordinance in 
question certainly has that effect. * ♦ ♦ 

The contention that the ordinance denies duo process of law and deprives 
defe^idant of property without compensation is not of sufficient substance to 
require discussion. The police power of the State' with reference to such matters 
is too well settled to justif}^ extended treatment here. [Cases cited.] 

Neither is there any room for the claim that the ordinance was not violated 
as a matter of fact. The evidence shows that the milk served was dipped from 
a larger container in the kitchen and carried to the patron. It may be that 
the defendant handled the milk served in its restaurant in a highly sanitary 
manlier, hut that constitutes no defense. Because milk is customarily handled 
in a manner ^\hich affords opportunity for contamination, the municipality is 
justified in prescribing regulations for the handling of milk in a manner w’hich 
shall avoid opportunity for such contamination. Such regulations when so 
prcscrii)od must be observed by those dealing in milk. The dealer can not 
justify noncompliaiice with such regulations by asserting that liie method of 
liandliiig milk was just as sanitary as the regulations prescribed by the munici- 
pality. It is possible that, if all dealers handled milk a^ defendant did, there 
w'oiild be no necessity for the ordinance. But the fact that many dealers do not 
observe sanitary methods in handling milk makes such regulations necessary 
or proper. When such regulations arc proscribed, they must be observed by aU, 
by the considerate as well as by the inconsiderate dealer. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Bacteriological and Parasitological Study of the Night Soil Disposal in Japan. 

R. Takano, Journal Public Health Association of Japan^ vol. 3, No. 12, December, 
1927, pp. 1-10. (Abstract by N. R. Stoll.) 

This is evidently a continuation of studies earlier published in the same journal 
in February and March, 1927. Both typhoid bacilli and parasite eggs were 
examined for longevity under storage conditions in typical night soil jars and a 
newly devised privj'. Using the jars which arc typical in the privioe of Japanese 
houses, having a depth of 1.5 feet, a diameter of 1.8 feet, and a capacity of GO 
to 100 liters, they wore filled with night soil taken from the privy of a representa- 
tive house. Then a culture of the typhoid bacillus was mixed at the ratio of 1 
mg. per 100 c. c. of nig^t soil, and materials for culture test were then removed 
on later days from the upper, middle, and lower layers of thooontents of the jars. 
Theie was a marked correlation with temperature as to the longest intervals 
during which viable typhoid bacilli were recovered. (Data as to differences at 
different levels of the night soil are not given.) Thus in fall and winter at Tokyo, 
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when the maximum temperature in the receptacles was 14® to 19® C., typhoid 
bacilli were recovered up to 183 days (in 18 experiments a mean of 121 days) ; 
in spring, at maximum receptacle temperatures from 19.5® to 24® C., up to 47 
days (in 10 experiments a mean of 29 days); in summer, at maximum receptacle 
temperatures from 25® to 27® C,, up to 11 days (in 9 experiments a mean of 
8 days). 

Experiments in similar receptacles were carried on with A^caris and hookworm 
eggs. The A&caris perished most speedily in summer, although it takes three 
months at the shortest. Hookworm eggs do not grow, and they perish by degrees 
In summer in about one month. These tests were made on the basis of the last 
occasion when a viable egg could be demonstrated. 

The author then tested out the newly devised privy (a modified septic tank 
arrangement) with five compartments. While typhoid bacilli could always be 
demonstrated in the first chamber, they decreased markedly in the successive 
chambers, the fifth chamber being negative except for a very few organisms during 
the winter. With Ancaris and hookwoiin eggs, the third, fourth and fifth cham- 
bers were always negative for viable eggs. The author believes his laboratory 
tests, together with actual use of tlie privy, demonstrates the feasibility of the 
recommended privy for use by farmers who wish to use the night soil from the 
fifth chamber for fertilizing fields. Chemical tests showed no loss of nitrogen in 
the fifth chamber contents. 

Studies on the Infectivity of Plasmodia of Birds for MobC*uitoes, with Special 
Reference to the Problem of Immunity in the Mosquito. Clay G. Huff. 
American Journal of Ilygtene, vol. 7, No. 6 November, 1927, pp. 706- 734. 
(Abstract by A. L. Dopmoyer.) 

The contents of this article are as follow^s: I. Introduction. TI. Infeclivity 
and transmission experiments with culicine mosquitoes: (a) Historical; (b) ma- 
terials; (c) methods; (d) results of dissection; (e) transmission experiments; 
(/) discussion. III. A study of immunity in the mos(iuito. IV. Observations 
upon the biology of mosquitoes, (a) Biting habits; {h) breeding habits; (c) sur- 
vival under laboratory conditions. V. Observations upon t no parasites: (a) Pre- 
patent periods; (b) sizes of oocysts; (c) location of oocysts; (d) course of u Sec- 
tion with respect to gamctocytes; (c) figures. VI. Summary. VII. Liter.''.turc 
cited. 

The summary is as follow’s: (1) Two species of mosquitoes {CuUx territans 
and salinarius) are reported for the first time as susceptible to infection with 
three species of Plasmodium of birds {cathemenum, prarcox, and tconstans); 
(2) Culex pipienSf previously known as a vector of at least one species of 
Plasmodium^ was found to be a vector of two of the throe species and susceptible 
to infection with the otlier; (8) Culex quinquefasciatua and Aedes aegypti, previ- 
ously known as vectors of one species, were found to be susceptible to two of these 
species of Plasmodium, Although no infections of these two species (rf mos- 
quitoes were obtained with the third species of parasite, it does not seem advis- 
able to conclude that they are nonsusceptiblc to it until a larger number of 
feedings have been made; (4) negative results were obtained from infeetivity 
experiments with six species of Aides and one of Anopheles against two of 
the parasites; and with one species of Psorophora against one of the spe- 
cies of parasite; (5) complete transmission of one of the species of parasite 
was effected with Culex sMnarius; (6) the length of life of the asexual stages 
of the parasite In the stomachs of both Culex pipiens a^^d Aides soUicitans was 
between five and six hours; (7) the digestion of red cells in the stomachs of C. 
pipiens and A. soUicitans required about the same amount of time; (8) the 
asexual stages entirely disappeared from the stomach of C. pipiens in six hours, 
but could be found, though altered in appearance, in A. soUicitans in the twen- 
tieth hour. Ookinetes first appeared in each species at the end of the twelfth 
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hour and remained at least 20 hours in A, aollicitans and 39 hours in C, 
pipiena; (9) the hypothesis that differences in digestion in Culex pipiena and 
A^a aoUicUana play an important r61e in immunity and susceptibility of 
mosquitoes is abandoned; (10) evidence indicating an individual immunity within 
a susceptible species is presented; (11) decided differences in the biting liabits 
of the mosquitoes used were found. In view of preferences shown by Cvlex 
pipiena^ it is believed that this species is the principal vector in nature. Seven 
species of mosquitoes (representing seven genera) consistently refused to feed 
from canaries. Marked differences in the reactions of the birds to the bites of 
the various species were noted; (12) three generations of Cvlex pipiena were 
reared in captivity; (13) significant differences were found in the length of the 
prepatent periods of all three species of the parasites; (14) in two typical primary 
infections in birds the percentage of gametocytes was found to rise continuously 
from the time of their appearance. The maximum number of gametocytes oc- 
curred one or two days after the maximum of total parasites. The percentage 
of gametocytes in relapse is much lower than in the primary infection. The 
appearance of symptoms approximately upon "the day when the number of 
gametocytes is at its maximum, is thought to be a factor in the epidemiology 
of transmission; (15) a study of the distribution of the number of gametocytes 
over a 24-liour period shows no periodicity similar to that found in the asexual 
forms. 

Studies on Brazilian Mosquitoes. HI Genus Culez. ‘ Francis Metcalf Root. 
Amen(an Journal of Hyqiene, vol. 7, No. 6, September, 1927, pp. 574-598. (Ab- 
stract by A. L. Dopmeycr.) 

This arlicle is the third of a series presenting results obtained during a trip to 
Brai:il in 1925, and consists of a description of various species of Culex mosquitoes 
found, together with a number of plates illustrating the characteristics of these 
mosquitoes. 

The description includes nine species under the subgenus Culex; one under the 
subgeiuis Mdanotonion; one under the subgenus Akdi'^^ la; seven under the 
subgenus Mtcmcidex; twelve under the subgenus Choeroporpa; and two under 
the subgenus Mochlostyrax. 

Studies on Brazilian Mosquitoes. IV. Notes on Some Brazilian Species of 
Anopheles. Francis Metcalf Root. American Journal of HygienCf vol. 7, No. 5, 
September, 1927, pp. 699-005. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

This article is the fourth of a series presenting results obtained during a trip 
to Brazil in 1925, and consists of descriptions of various Bi>ecles of Anopheles 
mosquitoes found, as follows: (I) The Myzoihynckella group; (II) Anopheles 
medxopunctaiua Theo; (III) Anopheles eisenx Coquillet; (IV) Anopheles fluinx^ 
nenaia new species. 

Several plates are shown illustrating the physical characteristics of the mos- 
quitoes described. 

A Comparative Study of the Early Larval Stages of Some Common Flies. Shan 
Ming Tao. American Journal of Hygiene^ vol. 7, No. 6, Novenilier, 1927, pj). 
736-761. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmever.) 

This article is a report on a detailed study of the early stages of some flics 
which are common visitors to dwelling places, witli keys to some common genera 
of the families Calliphoridae, Muscidae, Anthomyidac, and SarcopbAgidao. 
Brief descriptions of each species studied are given for the two larval stages. 

In his conclusion the author states that he wishes to cmpjiasize the fact that 
there are distinct generic differences and possibly specific differences between the 
common carrion and filth flies in their early larval &tage.s. 

There is also a bibliography and a number of plates for illustration. 
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MoiQiiito-proof Ontteringf. F. Q. Caw^ton. Joumd Royal Army Medical 
Corps, vol. 49, No. 6, December, 1927, p. 441. (Abstract by Harriet S. Ryan.) 

All roof-guttering has been excluded from houses in the Panama Canal Zone 
and other tropical places after attempts to secure a roof-guttering which will not 
encourage the breeding of mosquitoes. Cast-iron gutterings could be used to 
advantage if they were made in molds 5 inches in diameter with a depth of the 
gutter increasing toward the outlet for the water. The section area should 
increase as the catchment area and volume of water increase toward the down- 
pipe. By fixing the upper edge of the guttering on a horizontal plane the required 
slope is attained; and where a down-pipe is fixed to allow a drop from each end 
of the roof, a fall of even 2 inches from each end of a 48-foot wall is not tpo great. 
Sheet-iron guttering cut out with converging borders, 2 inches wider at one end 
than at the other end of a 6-foot piece, when bent so that its edges are parallel, 
gives a slope of 1 inch in every 6 feet. A slope of only 1 inch in 24 feet is con- 
sidered sutPeient for larger buildings. 

Sterilization of Milk by Impact of Steam. G. E. Grindrod. (Creamery and 
Milk Plant Mo, 16 (1927), No. 9, pp. 38, 40, 42, 44,46.) Experiment Station 
Record, U. S Department of Agriculture, vol. 58, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 169- 
170. 

**A general discussion of the steam impact principle of sterilization, including 
the theory of the process, the method of application, and its effect on various 
products and the results obtained by it on various milk products Under proper 
conditions this new method renders a mass of milk or cream completely sterile 
by expufeuro for ouo minute at 230° F.'' 

The Accuracy of Bacterial Counts from Milk. Robert S. Breed. American 
Journal of Puhlxc Health, vol. 17, No. 6, June, 1927, pp. 604-606. (Abstract 
by F. R. Shaw.) 

The author points out that the word “count” in this connection is a misnomer 
and that the results of ordinary laboratory procedure arc not infrequently used 
in a manner to suggest greater accuracy than is warranted, and that sometimes 
injustices in the grading of milk result from too fine a distinction. The “count” 
is, in reality, an “estimate,” and its value is dependent upon the relative accuracy 
of the work. Emphasis is placed upon the importance of checking the accuracy 
of the estimates by one method of counting bacteria, by making duplicate esti- 
mates by one or more different methods. 

It is pointed out that the cause of the greatest inaccuracies in agar plate counts 
fat due to the existence of clumps of bacteria in milk — these clumps containing 
2, 4 , 6, 8, or even 26 to 30 individual bacteria. In view of this, the former prac- 
tice of determining accuracy by agar plate counts on a series of samples or by 
different analysts is not coiihidered of great value. There has occurred during 
recent months the unfortunate resurrection and broadcasting of past literature 
which cites unjustified conclusions regarding the accuracy of plate counts. 

The author cites the studies of the New York Experimental Station in having 
“prepared sam^^es of milk” examined by six analysts in two laboratories by the 
methods of group count, agar plate count, and individual bacteria count. The 
samidos of milk containing the B. coli were prepared in such a way that the final 
counts were expected to be in the ratio of 1 ; 2 : 4. The laboratory findings were 
remarkably close to these in each method of counting that was used. A point 
of particular interest is that the agar plate counts were intermediate between the 
group and individual bacteria microscopic counts. 

Avoiding Polhition by Coke Oven Vattes. Hugh E. Jones. Waler Works Engi- 
neering, vol. 81, No. 3, February 1, 1928, pp. 141-142 and 178. (Abstract by 
Chester Oohen.) 
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Phenol, or carbolic acid, is a product of destructive distillation of coal, and 
is present to the extent of less than one-half of 1 per cent in the ammonia liquor 
wMch condenses out of raw coke-oven gas. In the process of lime treatment of 
this ammonia liquor, the phenol combines to form calcium phenolate which 
passes into the sewers as still waste. Subsequent action of acids and carbon- 
dioxide in the water reduce the calcium phenolate to phenol which, in the event of 
subsequent chlorine sterilization of the water, produces the pronounced and dis- 
agreeable chlorophcnol taste. 

Investigations in late years have attempted to remove the phenols prior to 
the lime treatment. Two successful methods ^ere evolved; namely, the benzol 
exttraction method and the patented Tiddy-Hoffner, or distillation, method. 
Description of the first method is given, together with sketch of process and 
accompanving formula and reactions. Through operation of tliis benzol extrac- 
tion method, the extraction efficiency has been raised over 90 per cent. More 
than 25,000 gallons of pure phenol are recovered yearly from the 36,000 gallons 
of ammonia liquor treated dail 3 ^ The plant is financially self-supporting. 

Creamery Waste Treatment. Elton D. Wallcer. Proceedings of the First 
Conference of Sewage Works Operators. Pennsylvania State College, July 13-14, 
1926, Tech. Bulletin No. 1, pp. 49-53. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

The writer of this article describes the trouble experienced in treating creamery 
wastes at the Pennsylvania State College sewage disposal plant, consisting of a 
screen chamber, in Imhoff tank, a trickling filter, chlorine disinfection, two settling 
basins, and two sludge beds. The creamery wastes when turned into the disposal 
plant caused an acid condition to exist. Proper digestion was not taking place, 
and the sludge was yellow, with a foul odor. When the acid condition was neu- 
tralized by lime, digestion again became active. More difficulty was experienced 
in checking the growth of Oospora lacHs and Leptom%tu9 on the inside of tho 
sewer pipe. During the summer, strips of an inch or more in thickness and up 
to 30 feet in length would break loose clogging the screen, pipes, and nozzles at 
the plant. Tests were then made to determine the food o/ Oospora lactis* From 
these tests it was concluded that this organism grows most rapidly when lactio 
acid is present in amounts varying from 200 to GOO p. p. m. The next step was to 
determine the potential lactio acid in the creamery wastes and the amount of 
hydrated lime necessary to neutralize it. Treatment apparatus consisted of an 
oil barrel w ith tw^o jets nearly tangential to a conical bottom. When necessary 
to clean the sew'er, heavy doses of bleach were used. 

Contact Beds. C. A. Emerson, jr. Proceedings of First Conference of Sewage 
Works Operators, Pennsylvania State College, July 13-14, 1926, Tech. Bulletin 
No. 1, pp. 37-38. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

Tlie construction and action of contact beds are explained, and the history of 
the development of this type of sewage treatment are briefly summarized. The 
physical appearance of the effluent is noted, as is the relative efficiency of fine 
grained and coarse grained beds. Contact beds require more head and produce 
less odor than trickling filters, and have their greatest usefulness in the field of 
small communities and institutions. It appears unlikely that they, will be used 
for large cities, clogging and high construction gosts being their chief disadvan- 
tages. 

Sewage Treatment Works at Holland, Michigan. Paul Hansen and K. V. Hill. 
The American City^ vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 168, 170. (Abstract by 
C. R. Cox.) 

The sewage from Holland was formerly discharged without treatment into 
Black Lake, and, as a result, the lake was seriously polluted. Tlifs detracted 
from the value of the lake for recreational purposes, so the city authorities decided 
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to iDBtall a treatment plant to improve conditions. Tannery wastes also add to 
pollution, but a separate treatment plant is advocated for these wastes. 

The disposal works consist of grit chamber, bar screens, pumping station, 
Imhoff tanks, chlorination apparatus and chlorine contact tank, and sludge beds. 
Provisions are made to add trickling filters at a future date if this is found de- 
sirable. Detention in Imhoff tanks is about three hours, with estimated future 
fiow of 100 gallons per capita for a population of 22,500. Sludge digestion capac- 
ity is 2.6 cubic feet per capita. Sludge beds have area of 0.72 square feet per 
capita. Bods were to be inclosed in glass, but lack of funds prevented this. 

Trickling Filters. Robert Hall Craig. Proceedings of the First Conference 
of Sewage Works Operators, Pennsylvania State College, July 16-14, 1926, 
Tech. Bulletin No. 1, pp. 39-41. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

The trickling filter is a later development in sewage treatment than the contact 
bed, os the result of the demand for plants with a greater capacity per unit area. 
The advantages and disadvantages of trickling filters as compared with contact 
beds are briefly compared as follows: (1) Greater capacity per unit area; (2) a more 
complete nitrifying action in the trickling filters and a more stable effluent; (3) 
the chief disadvantage of trickling filters is the increased head (4 to 6 feet) 
necessary for operation. 

Six rules of operation pertaining to the siphon dosing chamber, nozzles, pond- 
ing or pooling, testing of effluent, underdrains, and sprinkling pipe system are 
described briefly. Odors may be reduced by increasing the size of the spray and^ 
by the careful use of bleach. 

Water Pollutipn in Louisiana. Percy Viosca, jr. Trans. Am. Fisheries See. 
56, 101-7 (1926). Abstract by Edward Bartow in Chemical Abstracts, voK 22, 
No, 4, February 20, 1928, p. 651. 

*‘Oil pollution of streams in Louisiana, including H2SO4 from the refineries 
and salt from wells, has been lessened by oil traps and by the i*eusc of the acid. 
Pollution by paper-mills wastes is decreased by removal of pulp and oxidation 
in shallow ponds. Pollution by sugar-mill wastes is lessened by settling basins, 
where sedimentation and biological action take place. Pollution by gravel- 
wasliing plants CAii be prevented by keeping the clay and sand out of the rivers. 
Pollution by city sewage may be taken care of by extending the sewers to deep 
water.’' 

Cannery Waste Disposal. A. Elliott Kimberley. The Canner 66, Serial No. 
1717, 18-21 (1927). Abstract by Carl R. Fellers in Chemical Abstracts, vol. 22, 
No. 4, February 20, 1928, p. 656. 

Studies arc reported on peas, green beans, lima beans, com, succotash, and 
tomai*oes. The attempt has been made so to modify cannery waste by oxidation 
that its powers of pollution are most substantially reduced. Data are presented 
on the units of pollution in terms of stream demand per day by screened wastes 
from representative packs and corresponding minimum stream flows required 
to prevent nuisance and to conserve fish life.” 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the ioeek ended March 2Ji, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, March 28, 1928, issu^ by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 

WMk ended CoRewending 

March 24, 1028 w6ekl027 


Pbllcies in force 70. 702, 349 67, 112, 016 

Number of death claims 14, 519 13, 742 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 10. 7 10. 7 
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DmthB from dll eaiLsea in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March IB4f 1928 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rate, and comparison 
•with corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, March 28, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Clt7 


Total (68 cities) 

Akron 

Albany • -c 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore « 

White 

Colored 

Birminscham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

BridReport 

BuITmJo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago 3 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbns 

Balias 

hite 

Colored 

Denver 

Dos Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall Kiver* 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

Wh te 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kana.-.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Mimieauoiis 

Nashville 

While 

ColOTed 

New Bedford 



I Inhint 
[mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 34, 
1928* 


t Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

. ; Dea^s under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank ore not In the registration area for births. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 23, 1028. 

• In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 (»>n.stituted the follow- 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 80; Dallas, 16; Port Worth, 

14; Hoas^, M; Indianapolis, ll;JB:an^s City^ Kans., 14; Knoxville, 16; Memphis, 88; Nashville, 30; New 
mi 
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Dtaihi from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended March 8 ^, 19^8^ infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1927, (From the Weekly Health Index, March 28, 
1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended Mar. 
24, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 24, 
1028 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 24, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1027 

New Haven 

46 

12.8 

11.6 

4 

4 

56 

New Orleans 

158 

10.2 

20.4 

10 

16 

48 

White 

02 


16.6 

2 

10 

15 

(''olored 

66 

1 *) 

31.2 

8 

6 

116 

New York 

1,751 

15.2 

12.9 

195 

150 

79 

Bronx BorouRh 

233 

12.8 

11.0 

20 

18 

60 

Brooklyn Borough 

592 

13.4 

10.0 

68 

61 

68 

Manliuttan Borough 

719 

21.5 

18.5 

81 

57 

06 

Queens Borough 

183 

10.0 

8.6 

21 

13 

85 

Richmond Boiougli 

44 

15.3 

12.4 

5 

1 

90 

Ni'.wark, N.J 

116 

12.8 

13.0 

11 

10 

67 

Oakland 

66 

12.6 

12.6 

4 

5 

43 

OJclulioma City 

31 



3 

3 


Omaha T 

69 

16.2 

1*3.8 

3 

7 

85 

Paterson 

42 

15.2 

14.1 

4 

1 

69 

Philadelphia 

508 

14.4 

14.3 

06 

40 

89 

Pittsburgh 

100 

15.6 

12.0 

30 

17 

98 

Portland, Oreg 

80 



2 

0 

21 

Provkiencx* . 1 

86 

16.7 

12.1 

7 

8 

61 

Hldmiond ! 

60 

16.1 

17.9 

0 

7 

118 

\\ hite 

36 


13.8 

3 

2 

61 

Colored 

24 

(0 

28.1 

6 

5 

220 

Rochester 

103 

10. 4 

12.4 

8 

8 

65 

Ht. I^uis 

307 

18.9 

13.6 

19 

14 

64 

St. Paul 

67 

13.9 

15.4 

7 

12 

67 

Salt Buktj <^ity * 

32 

! 12.1 

12.3 

7 

4 

114 

San Antonio 

85 

20.4 

14.6 

16 

7 


San Diogo 

40 

21.4 

19.9 

0 

3 

114 

Hun Francisco 

169 

15.1 

1 14.3 

7 

6 

44 

Schenectady 

14 

1 7.8 

10.0 

2 

2 

63 

SotttUc 

70 

0.6 

10.0 

5 

5 

51 

Somerville 

25 

12.7 

0.8 

2 

4 

69 

Spokane 

31 

14.9 

15.8 

3 

0 

77 

Hprlngilold, 

35 

12.2 

0.9 

2 

5 

32 

SyracuHo 

44 

11,6 

13.6 

5 

8 

61 

Tacoma 

18 

8.5 

13.1 

0 

3 

0 

Toledo 

69 

11.5 

12.8 

G 

8 

58 

Trenton 

42 

35.8 

13.0 

9 

3 

153 

IHica 

ZA 

16.6 

22L2 

2 

1 

45 

Washington, 1). (’ 

177 

10.8 

12.7 

14 

8 

80 

White 

108 


lai 

6 

3 

50 

Colored 

69 

(*) 

20.7 

8 

5 

148 

Waterbury 

20 



2 

3 

58 

Wilmington, Del 

24 1 

0.8 

0.5 

4 

0 

105 

Worcester 

67 1 

17.7 

las 

6 

14 

73 

Yonkers 

25 

10.8 

14.0 

2 

6 

46 

Youngstown 

45 

13.5 

12.0 

5 

3 

</7 


* < In the cities for which denths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the follow- 
ing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31 ; Baltimore, 15; Birminffham,30; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 
14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11: Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; NashviUOk 30; New 
Orleans, 26; Richmond, 82; and Washington, D. C., 25, 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control dieeaee withoitk 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to chanRo when later returns are received by the 

State health oflicers 


Reports for Weeks Ended April 2, 1927» and March 31, 1928 


Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph bp State health officers 
for weeks ended April 2, 1927, and Match 31, 1928 


* 

Diphtheiia 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

W'eek 
ended 
Mar 81, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr 2, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar 31, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
A pi 2, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mai 31, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
A pi. 2, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 31, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine 

4 

3 

18 

13 

’ 2 IJ 

73 

0 

0 

New Hani}>shire....... 



11 

31 


6 

Vermont 

2 

1 


il4 

88 

0 

i 

Massachusetts - 

9t 

88 

17 

11 

324 

1,930 

204 

0 

8 


10 

14 

10 

2 

0 

0 

Oonneoticut 

20 

39 

ii 

11 

102 

317 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

490 

816 

1 61 

»07 

729 

2,711 

7 

18 

New Jersey ' 

116 

128 

21 

39 

45 

1, 442 

1 

a 

Penns yi vaniav ----- — 1 

196 

199 


962 

1,469 

6 

9 

East North Central States: 

Ohio - 

174 


88 

966 


8 

Indiana 

40 

22 

68 

31 

275 

204 

0 

0 

Illinois 

123 

143 

33 

387 

2,031 

220 

180 

8 

19 

Michigan... ... 

106 

63 

a 

1,376 

149 

0 

7 

Wisconsin 

29 

33 

60 

105 

743 

12 

8 

West North Centrai States- 

Minnesota ......... 

35 

19 

281 

111 

6 

9 

Iowa * 

13 

16 



684 

56 

0 

0 

Missouri... 

68 

86 

4 

63 

216 

4 

19 

N^h Dakota 

3 


263 

2 

8 

9 

South Dakota 

3 


11 

30 

285 

39 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

6 

10 

84 

827 

87 

0 

Q 

Kansas 

12 

8 

11 

81 

1,230 

6 

116 

1 

i 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware .......... 

1 

3 

19 

0 

0 

Maryland* 

66 


186 

48 

56 

1,020 

0 

9 

District of Columbia^ 

13 

1 

4 

^ 0 


Virginia .. 







West Virginia 

21 

19 

99 

" 

]94 

88 

X 

i 

North Carolina 

16 

38 

782 

2,913 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

23 

16 

*’i'978‘ 

299 


268 

765 

0 

0 

Georgia 

7 

13 

140 

333 

269 

0 

1 

Florida 

20 

6 

8 

228 

66 

0 

0 

East South Central States. 

Kentucky. 



31 

ft 

399 


0 

Tennessee 

15 

14 

229 

126 

96 

273 

3 

i 

' Alabama 

19 

10 

230 

811 

263 

680 

1 

1 

Missli^DPl 

9 

14 




1 


* New York City only. 


> Week ended Friday. 


( 829 ) 
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Caaea of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officere 
for weeks ended April Sj 19^7, and March 31 j 1938 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenra 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

DivWon and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1027 

Week 

ended 

Mar..31, 

1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar.Sl, 

1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 31, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 

; 1927 

Week 

ended 
Mar. 31, 
1028 

West Houth Central States: 


9 

87 

663 

230 

5S6 

0 

0 

Ai kansas 

0 

18 

19 

77 

00 

260 

0 

1 

I Louisiana 

27 

18 

120 

416 

230 

443 

r 0 

4 

Oklahoma •> 

11 

34 

88 

48 

241 

121 

0 

0 

Te\fl.s _ 

23 








Mountain States: 


9 



49 

2 

1 

0 

M ontnua 

4 

1 



91 


0 

3 

Idaho 

2 


1 


81 

■ntil 

0 

2 

Wyoming 

1 

27 


13 

426 

44 


18 

t'olorado” 

0 

8 


6 

63 

160 


0 

Now Mexico 

4 

5 

1 


15 

33 


2 

Ansona 

1 

5 

7 

4 

07 

5 

0 

2 

Utah 

6 






I 


Pacific States- 


5 


2 

401 

103 

1 3 

2 

Washington 

13 

9 

03 

31 

238 

09 

I 2 

3 

Oregon • 

12 

89 

107 

30 

3,010 

184 

9 

4 

(California. 

147 

i 








Poliomyehtis 

Scarlet fever j 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever^ 

Division and State ^ 

Week 

Week 

Week 

W^oek 

W^eek 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Apr. 2, 

Mar.31,i 

Apr. 2, 

Mar 31. 

Apr. 2, 

Mar. 31, 

Apr. 2, 

Mar. 31, 


1927 

1928 1 

1 

1927 

1928 

i 

1927 

1928 1 

1 

1927 

1028 

New England States: 






1 



Maine ' 

0 

1 

22 

51 

0 

0 1 

0 

3 

New Hampshire * 


0 


14 


0 


0 

Vermont 

0 

0 

12 

11 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Masiiachusctts 

0 

0 

60.'> 

300 

0 

0 

13 

4 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

24 

60 

0 

0 

0 

1 

(Conneuticut 

1 

0 

94 

222 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic Statos- 









New York 

2 

5 

1,304 

OH 

10 

2 

20 

17 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

885 

328 

0 

16 

3 

4 

Pennsylvania 

1 

0 

703 

587 

1 

1 

23 

10 

East North (Central atates: 









Ohio 


4 


25.'’» 

1 

30 


5 

Indiana 

0 

0 

250 

115 , 

2^ 

123 

6 

2 

Illinois 

0 

0 

881 

381 

32 


4 

0 

Michigan 

0 

0 

318 

264 

34 

23 


4 

Wisoonsiii 

2 

1 

186 

187 

9 

9 

5 

3 

West North (Central iitates: 









Minnesota 

0 

1 

305 

176 

4 

2 1 

1 

0 

Iowa 

0 

0 

72 

96 

20 


0 i 

3 

Missouri 

0 

2 

140 

114 

19 

53 

1 

1 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

73 

73 

IT 

3 


1 

Bouth Dakota 

0 

1 

110 

40 

16 i 


1 j 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

71 

106 

22i 

47j 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

2 

194 

153 

47 1 

90 

2 

1 

South Atlantic States: 



j 


1 




Delaware 

0 

0 

19 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland > 

0 

0 

71 

71 

0 

2 

8 

7 

Diftriot of Columbia..... 

0 1 


81 


0 j 


2 j 


Vii^ia 

0 




2^ 




West Virginia. 

0 1 

0 

34 

35 

32 

62 

4 

7 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

20 

31 

74 

115 1 

2 

2 

South Carolina 

3 

1 

3 

2 

21 

6 1 

10 

1 

Georgia 

0 

0 

13 

20 

84 

0| 

8 

9 

Florida 

0 

0 

8 

7 

84 

12 

12 

9 

East South Central States: 









Kentuidcy 


0 


66 


18 


2 

Tennessee. * 

0 

a 

20 

13 

8 

13 

12 

4 

Alabama 

0 

0 

19 

8 

85 

10 

14 

13 

MisslasiPDi 

0 

1 

13 

7 

3 

2 

19 

9 


* We^ ended Friday. 

» Figures iPr 1927 me eaeliMiTe of Oklahonia City and Tulsa and for 1929 are exduaiTe of Tulsa. 

< For tl^ week ended Mar. 24, 1928, 58 cases of smallpox were reported in Illinois instead of 88, as 
publisbad in Publio Health Reports for Mar. 80, 1928 , p. 775. 
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C<ue» of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Slate health officers 
for weeks ended April t, 19S7, and March SI, 19S8 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

6malli>oz 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

1 Week 

1 ended 
Mar.31, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar.31, 

1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar.31, 

1 1928 

! 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mar.31, 

1928 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

0 

0 

6 

9 

3 

7 

8 

11 

Ix)uisiana 

0 

0 

6 

11 

4 

25 

19 

3 

Oklahoma • 


0 

0 

00 

37 

203 

9 

4 

Texas 

0 

0 

19 

63 

62 

87 

1 

0 

Mountain States: 

1 








Montana 

i ® 

0 

C6 

6 

21 

0 

1 

0 

Idaho 

0 

1 

26 

6 

5 

8 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

1 

1 

24 

17 

1 

4 

0 

1 

Colorado 

0 

0 

2U8 

81 

10 

2 

2 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

23 

33 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Arizona. 

0 

1 

9 

. 4 

0 

30 

0 

4 

Utah 

0 

0 

29 

3 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Pacific State.s: 









Washington 

1 

1 

106 

48 

60 

51 

7 

7 

Oregon 

0 

3 

45 

18 

18 

76 

0 

2 

California 

3 

3 

220 

164 

26 

• 14 

10 

8 

1 


* Pigurps for lft27 arc cxflusivc of Oklahoma City and Tulsa iind for 1028 art* exclusive of Tulsa. 


Report for Week Ended March 24, 1928 

NKW MEXK-O Cases NEW MEXICO -continued Coses 

Diphtheria 1 Poliomyelitis 1 

Influenza 7 Scarlet fever 36 

Mtasles 166 | Smallpox 


Diphtheria. 
Influenza.. 
Measles ... 


Report for Week Ended March 17, 1928 


SOT’TH DAKOTA CftSCS 

7 

- 45 

2*) 


SOUTH DAKOTA COntillUcd 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Oases 
- 3 

„ 20 
.. 10 


SUMMARY OP MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

Tlie following suintnary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received duiing the current week: 


State 


Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

1 

46 

1,436 

31 

641 

288 

12 

5 

1 

26 

706 

164 

6 

77 

178 

2 

20 

16 

0 

301 

2 

2 

75 

11,366 

10 

228 

118 

23 

46 


49 

1,714 


2 

183 


5 

114 

1,046 

7 

46 

145 

1 

67 

43 

2 

80 

189 

14 

142 

t 

274 


Ma> 

laria 


Mea- 

sles 


PeUa- 

gra 


Polio- 

mye- 

litis 


Scarlet 

fever 


Small- 

pox 


Ty- 

phoid 

fever 


Fehruarp, 19t8 

Arkansas 

California 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

New York 

North Carolina. . 

Oklahoma < 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 

West Virginia.... 
Wisconsin 


2,337 

0 


67 


2, 396 
864 


G3 


489 

181 

169 

2,686 

6,382 

566 

9 

6,834 

17,433 

721 

267 

176 

423 

829 


349 


14 


147 

1,111 

62 

1,469 

813 

172 

1,297 

96 
468 

97 
3,330 

177 

260 

114 

264 

230 


81 

101 

86 

206 

302 

0 

130 

134 

190 

78 

42 

408 

689 

164 

0 

261 

m 


23 

60 

1 

46 

3 

8 

31 

47 
11 

0 

68 

12 

43 
11 

6 

44 
11 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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Fehruarf, tm Oases 

Actlnomyooeis; 

Mumps; OaSM 

Arkansas...........................*..** 282 

^^sbfomia. - 

Anthrax; 

California ... 1 

New York 4 

Oklahoma ‘ .... 1 

Chicken pox: 

ArkHtiAuR . _ _ __ 171 

Idaho 161 

Illinois 1,880 

Kansas 420 

Maine 141 

Michigan 1,776 

Ml<t9i[,*^}ppi 1,822 

California 2,876 

Idaho 68 

Illinois 1,746 

Kansas 702 

Maine 119 

Michigan 719 

Mississippi 885 

Missouri 293 

Montana 72 

New York 2, 372 

North Caroima — 693 

Missouri' 820 

Montana 8 

Now York 8,004 

Oklahoma » .' 73 

Oregon 88 

Rhode Island 143 

Wisconsin 914 

Ophthalmia neonatorum; 

Arkansas 4 

California 2 

Oklahoma ‘ 174 


Oregon 268 

Rhode Island 44 

West V'lrgniia 186 

Wisconsin 920 

Coroidioais; 

('alifomia 4 

Conjunctivitis. 

Missouri 2 

New 1 ork 6 

Oklahoma*. 2 

Rhode Island 1 

Paratyphoid fever: 

California 1 

Idaho 1 

imnoh 2 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 3 

New York 1 

Kansas 4 

Dysentery: 

California - 

(amebic) 6 

(baoUlHry) 9 

Plague: 

California 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Xllmois ................. 7 

Illinois 19 

Kansas (bacillary) 8 

Mississippi 

(amebic) 29 

(bacillary) 267 

Mississippi 42 

New York 16 

Rabies in animals; 

California 93 

Idaho 1 

Oklahoma ‘ 8 

German measles: 

California 1,809 

Illinois 31 

Kansas 30 

Mississippi 6 

Missouri 2 

New York 12 

Oregon 2 

RhndA fjtlAnd „ _ . ^ 8 

Maine 2 

Montana 4 

New York 638 

North Carolina 16 

Wlaoonsln 42 

Hookworm disease: 

Arkansas l2 

Missinippi 233 

Impetigo oontagiosa: 

Oregon 12 

Jaundice: 

California 2 

Lead poisoning; 

Ulinols 8 

Leprosy: 

California 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

California - 3 

Rabies in man: 

Illinois X 

Rooky Mountain spotted or tick fever: 

Montana X 

Scabies: 

Oregon 14 

Septic sore tbrcMit; 

Idaho 1 

Illinois 10 

Kansas 1 

Michigan 80 

Missouri 21 

Montana 1 

New York 14 

North Carolina 14 

Oklahoma* 6 

Oregon 1-. 9 

Rhodn Ifilanil __ 6 

Rlinois 6 

Michigan 6 

Montana — 1 

New Y'ork 82 

Oregon - X 

Wisoonsin • 

Tetanus. 

California 8 

Illinois 2 

Missouri 4 

New York 1 

Oklahoma X 


^Xxdiuive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
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TiMboma: Cases 

Arkansas 146 

CaWomla 24 

Illlnoii 8 

Kansas....................... - 4 

Mississippi 22 

Missouri 3 

Now York 1 

Oklahoma * 6 

Wisooiiiln 8 

Trichinosis: 

ralltornia 3 

Tularaemia: 

Arkanras 1 

Typhus fever: 

California 1 

Undulant (Malta) fever: 

(’alifornla , 2 

Vincent’s angina: 

Illinois 1 

Kansas 1 


Vincent’s angina~>Continued. Cases 

Maine 16 

New York.. 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas 101 

California... 738 

Idaho.... 10 

Illinois 1,239 

Kansas. 365 

Maine 132 

Michigan 066 

Mississippi 1,563 

MIssouiI 268 

Moutana 12 

New York 2; 019 

North Carolina 679 

Oklahoma ‘ 42 

Oregon 21 

Rhode Island 28 

West Virginia • 74 

W'isconsin 386 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of December, 1927, by State Health Officers 


Chick- Diph- 
en pox thcria 


Moa- vfuTritiH Small- Tuber- 

slcs Mumps culosls 


Ty- Whoop- 
phoid ing 
fever cough 


Alabama 142 

Arizona 29 

Arkansas 90 

('alifomia 1,116 

(Colorado 352 

(Connecticut 428 

Delaware 20 

District of Columbia 107 

Florida 85 

Ooorgia 115 

Idaho 86 

Illinois 1,477 

Indiana 322 

Iowa 206 

Kansas 902 

Kentucky • 

Louisiana 10 

Maine 227 

Maryland--- 607 

Massachusetts 1, 045 

Michigan- 780 

Minnesota 560 


Mississippi 686 

Mlssourf. 500 

Montana 75 

Nebraska 502 

Nevada * 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 755 

New Mexico* 

New York 2,250 

North Carolina 598 

North Dakota 217 

Ohio 1, 722 

Oklahoma » 95 

Oregon 249 

Pennsylvania 8, 301 

Rhode Island 38 

Boath Carolina 211 

l^uth Dakota 58 

Tennessee 130 

Texas » 

Utah* 

Vermont 325 

Virgil 808 

WashizM^on 315 

West\1i2nla. 217 

Wlseonsm 1,424 

Wyoming 16 


nsive of Oklaboma City and Tulsa. 


> Reports received weekly. 

* Reports received annually. 
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CaM'Rates per 1,000 PopHlalfon (annnal baaia) for the Month of December, 1027 


state 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Mea- 

sles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

aouib 

Alabama 

0.66 

1.55 

1.96 

0.57 

0.61 

0.06 

1.48 

0.84 

a 81 

Arizona 

.74 

1.0S 

.46 

.56 

.28 

.05 

2.89 

.26 

.15 

Arkansas 

.61 

.50 

.56 

.57 

.31 

.08 

1.14 

.15 

.10 

California 

2.96 

1.63 

.49 

.85 

1.03 


1.77 i 

.10 

.08 

Colorado 

3.86 

.87 

.75 

.76 

3.12 

.83 

1.14 

.12 

.58 

Connecticut 

8.08 

1.41 

1.89 

1.06 

2.17 

.0^ 

.78 

.04 

8.38 

Delaware 

.97 

.82 

1.41 

1.45 

.73 

.00 

.44 

.24 

.24 

District of C olumbia 

2 33 

1.37 

.24 


2.04 

.00 

1.96 

.04 

.68 

Florida 

.48 

.54 

.21 

.10 

.40 

.03 

.44 j 

.12 

.08 

OeorKia 

i .43 

.40 

.83 

.15 

.36 

.09 

' .08 1 

.19 

.12 

Idaho 

1.90 

.44 

.13 

.05 

1.59 

.62 

1.04 

.02 

.02 

Illinois 

2.38 

1.36 

.20 

1.11 

1.96 

.16 

2.0^ 

.11 

1.82 

Indiana 

1 20 

.81 

.67 

.25 

1.57 

1.33 

.57 

.09 

.20 

Iowa 

1.00 

.38 

.25 

.48 

1.60 

1.27 

.16 

.06 

.16 

Kansas 

6.81 

.89 

.59 

.78 

3.60 

1.67 

1.06 

.15 

1.63 

Kentucky • 










Louisiana 

. 12 

.90 i 

1.02 


.34 

. 16 

1 .92 

.21 ! 

.18 

Maine 

3 37 

.61 

3.28 

1.87 

3.07 

.00 

.34 

.42 

1.53 

Maryland 

8. 74 

1.24 

2.98 

.42 

.96 

.00 

1.67 


.81 

Massachusetts 

2.90 

1. 64 

7.08 

1.64 

3.38 

.00 

1. 10 

.07 

2.10 

Michigan 

2 06 

1.20 

3.19 

1.73 

2.05 

.38 

1. 12 

.15 

1. 17 

Minnesota 

2. 46 

.75 

.07 


2. 47 

.03 

3.02 

.08 

. 11 

Mississlnpi 

4.31 

1. 22 

14.86 

8.65 

.84 

.11 

1.74 

.42 

7.69 

Missouri 

1 68 

1.11 

.35 

1.24 

1.70 

.64 

.76 

.14 

.46 

Montana 

1.24 

.26 

.07 

.07 

1.48 

1.39 

.89 

.05 

.18 

Nebraska 

4.23 

1.02 

.31 

1. 12 

2. 13 

.80 

.17 

.07 

.19 

Nevada • 








1 


New fluinpshire - 


. 16 



27’ 

.00 


.00 


New Jersey - 

2 37 

2 24 

1 08 


1 87 

. 04 

1. 13 

.06 

i 10 

New Metico » 








1 

m 

New York 

2.32 

” 1.'69 

i.'si 

1.48 

'“l97 

.08 

1.82 

.10 

i.85 

North C’arollna 

2 43 

1. 41 

23 27 


1.29 

. 82 


.05 

1.48 

North Dakota 

3 98 

.83 

.44 

.33 

3. 95 

.18 

.13 

.04 

.44 

Ohio 

3 02 

1.58 

1.22 

1.26 

2.08 

.15 

1.15 

.21 

.71 

Oklahoma < 

.53 

1. 71 

1.76 

.00 

1. 14 

1.82 

.87 

.64 

.15 

Oregon 

3 29 

.83 

1.08 

.82 

1. 77 

2 88 

.41 

.29 

.24 

Peutisylvuniti 

3 9<) 

1 68 

3. 79 

2.30 

2.51 

.00 

.94 

.13 

1.06 

Rhode Island 

.64 

1.77 

.57 

1. 15 

2.74 

.00 

.47 

.08 i 

.12 

South Carolina 

1. 35 

2. 42 

14. 10 


.04 

.11 

1. 68 

. 53 

2.55 

South Dakota 

.98 

. 12 

1.76 

.59 

3. 47 

.88 

.08 

.12 

.27 

Tennessee 

.02 

.79 

5.53 

.55 

.91 

.30 

.81 

.43 

.81 

Texas * 






1 




tTUh» 










Vermont 

10.86 

.30 

.60 

2.64 

1. 54 

.00 

.40 

.00 


Virginia 

2 70 

1.29 

3.44 


1.33 

. .01 

1.17 

.10 


Washington 

2.87 

.56 

5.10 

'i'sV 

1.67 

1. 40 i 

1.29 

.17 

.25 

West Virginia 

1. 51 

.81 

1.69 


2.07 

. 88 

.26 

.87 

.56 

Wisoonsin 

5 75 

.97 

1.00 

2.00 

2.99 

:72 

.54 

.06 

1.60 

Wyomitig 

2.74 

.10 

.98 

.40 

4.25 

.68 

.10 

.34 

1.87 


J Pulmonary. * Reports received anuually. 

< Reports rooeived weekly. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


PLAGUE-PREVENTION WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

Seattle^ Wash , — The report of rat-trapping operations of the United 
States quarantine station at Seattle for the month of February, 1928, 
shows a total of 927 rodents taken and 288 examined during the month. 
None was reported plague-infected. 

Los Angeles j Calif . — The rodent division of the Los Angeles Board 
of Health reports 5,924 rodents collected, and 3,536 examined during 
the six weeks from February 5 to March 17, 1928. None was found 
plague-infected. 

CcHiJornia . — The weekly reports of plague-suppressive measures in 
California during the nine weeks from January 8 to March 10, 1928, 
show a total of 6,417 rodents received and 5,362 examined during the 
period. Six ground squirrels were reported as plague-infected Febru- 
ary 25 to 28, 1928, in Santa Cruz, Calif. The last case of liuman 
plague was reported as occurring on February 9, 1928, at Santa Cruz. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following tabic are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of nearly 31,500,000. The estimated population of the 93 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,875,000. The estimated expectancy 
is base l on the experience of the Jast nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended March 17, 19£8, and March 19, 1927 



1028 

1927 

Esti- 

mated 

exiiec- 

t.ancy 


1928 

1027 

Esti- 

mated 

expec- 

tancy 

Cases reported 




Cases) eported—Conid. 




Diphtheria: 

42 States 

1,040 

1,737 


Typhoid fever: 

42 States 

148 

233 


H8 cities .... 

955 

i;045 

15, .567 
5,455 

16 

921 

98 cities 

27 

40 

37 

Measles: 

41 States 

18,(j41 

8,152 

24 

Deaths nperted 

98 cities 





PollomyfditKs: 

42 States 


Influenza and pneumo- 
nia: 




Scarlet fever: 

1 

92 cities 

1,449 

1,251 


42 States 

4, 563 
1,813 

6,1.50 

2,556 


Smallpox- 

93 cities 


98 cities 

" 1,4.% 

1 

1 


SmaJlpox: 

42Bt«ites 

Sacramento 

1 

0 


1,335 

1,097 


Atlanta 

0 

1 


08 cities 

126 

182 

132 











City reports for week ended March 17, 1928 

The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be exi>cctod to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine yer - It is in most Instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding week of tho preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons tho median is unsatisfactory, tho epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated cxiiectancy is the mean number of cases reported for tho week during non* 
epidemic years 

If repOTts have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for ns many years os possible, but 
no year earlier than lOltf is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practioable to compute tho estimated cxiiectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

liorted 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

I>orted 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Ceases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

KXW XKGLANO 

Maine: 

Portland.. 

76,400 

122,546 

84,000 

1 10,006 
124,080 

787.000 

131.000 

10 

1 

0 

« 0 

0 

1 

23 

0 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

6 

Vermont: 

Barre 


0 







Burlington.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Maasaohusetts: 

Boston 

50 

46 

21 

4 

0 

640 

10 

53 

FaD River..... 

4 

8 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

SjpringflAld _ . 

145.000 

103.000 

14 

4 

n 

1 

1 

3 

88 

1 

Worcester 

24 

4 

7 

2 

1 

85 

68 

7 


1 Estimnted, July 1 , 1925. 
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City reports for week ended March 1 7, 19B8 — 'Ck>&tiiiue(l 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population. 
July 1, 
19L’6, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pnea« 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

a 

Casee 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

alea, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND- COD. 










Kbode Ibland 










Pawfncket 

71,000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 4 

23 

4 

Providenw 

27r»,000 

8 

8 

9 

0 

0 

87 

17 

15 

Connecticut: 










Bridiceport 

(*) 

4 

7 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Hartford 

164,000 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

28 

1 

2 

New Haven 

182,000 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

218 

06 

14 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 










New York: 










HufTalo 

.'HI, 000 

14 

11 

13 


0 

400 

48 

26 

New York 

924, 000 

251 

228 

203 

60 

26 

1,071 

38 

312 

Hochester 

321,000 

16 

11 

6 


0 

43 

25 

10 

byrocuse 

186,000 

48 

5 

1 


0 

117 

16 

4 

New jersey. 








(^amden — 

131,000 

6 

6 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10 

Newark 

469,000 

34 

13 

34 

8 

0 

883 

17 

18 

Trenton 

131,000 

2 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Pennsyh ania 










PhUadelphia . . 

2, OOH, 000 

80 

73 

63 

0 

20 

307 

80 

106 

Pittsburgh 

037, 000 

40 

20 

23 

0 

4 

148 

116 

31 

Reading 

111,000 

7 

3 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1 

• 0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio: 










rinoinnati 

411,000 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

162 

0 

0 

(Cleveland . . .. 

960,000 

71 

28 

50 

10 

2 

68 

212 

85 

Columbus 

286,000 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

17 

3 

4 

Toledo 

296.000 

61 

6 

3 

2 

1 

466 

18 

a 

Indiana* 










Fort Wa>ne 

90, 900 

6 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Indianapolis 

367,000* 

28 

7 

4 

0 

2 

71 

126 

10 

South Bend 

81,700 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Terre Haute 

71,900 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

niluois: 










Chicago 

3.048.000 

122 

70 

86 

28 

6 

55 

61 

160 

Springfleld 

Mlohigan: 

04,700 

13 

1 

1 

8 

8 

0 

10 

5 

Detroit 

1,290,000 

81 

86 

31 

10 

4 

1,165 

62 

57 

Flint 

136,000 

10 

4 

2 

0 

1 

76 

228 

5 

Grand liaplds 

166,000 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

17 

16 

2 

Wiaoonaln; 










Kenosha 

62,700 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

617,000 

70 

17 

6 

0 

0 

1 

40 


Racine 

69,400 

4 

2 

U 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Superior 

» 39, 071 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

10 









Duluth 

113,000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

8 

Minneapolis 

434,000 

71 

15 

16 

0 

t 8 

06 

205 

11 

St. Paul. 

248,000 

10 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

50 

12 

Iowa: 










Davenpwt 

1 62, 409 

10 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

140,000 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

78,000 


1 







Waterloo 

86,900 

4 

0 

0 

6 


0 

11 


Missouri: 










Kansas City 

375,000 

54 

0 

6 

1 

8 

36 

172 

10 

St. Joeenh 

78,400 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

8 

St. Iamus.. 

830,000 

16 

40 

34 

2 

0 

160 

18 


North Dakota: 









Fargo 

1 20. 403 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Grand P'orks 

1 14, 811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen... 

1 15,066 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

180,127 

0 

] 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nabraska: 










Omaha 

216,000 

12 

8 

a 

0 

0 

8 

1 

9 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

66,600 

82 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

1 

Wichita 

02,600 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

• 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1025. * No estimate made. 








837 April 6, 1028 

CUy reports for week ended March 17^ 192H — Continued 


Dirision, Stat«, and 
' city 


SOUTH ATLAKTIC 

Delaware: 

’Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

Whoelin^f 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

('olumbia... 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg 

Tampa 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky; 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma : 

Oklahoma City 

Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billinffl. 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Miaeonla 


Population 
July 1, 
1026, 

estimated 


124.000 

808.000 
» 33, 741 
» 12,035 

528.000 

30,500 

174.000 

189.000 
01,900 

50.700 
* 6«, 208 

» 30. 371 

37. 700 

71.800 

74, 100 

41.800 
127,311 

( 2 ) 

110,8 

94,ii0O 

109,754 

120,847 

102.000 


58, .500 

311.000 

177.000 

137.000 

211.000 
06,800 
47,000 


131,643 

75,900 

419.000 
69,500 

(*) 

203.000 

159.000 
49,100 

1 164,954 

204.000 


*17,971 

*29,883 

*12,037 

* 12.688 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 





Mea- 

sles, 

ca.*»es 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

eipect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 


anpy 







4 

2 

8 

0 

0 

5 

3 

8 

115 

28 

22 

29 

4 

044 

21 

48 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

28 

12 

25 

0 

a 

m 

0 

23 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 

25 

1 

0 

0 

0 

69 

3 

9 

10 

2 

4 

0 

1 

165 

2 

5 

4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

11 

4 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

97 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

34 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

15 

0 

3 

0 

1 

21 

23 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

U 

23 

2 

5 

42 

3 

21 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

37 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3 

3 

11 

2 

3 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

6 

3 

4 

4 

11 

a 

112 

3 

20 

14 

4 

13 

0 

5 

76 

24 

3 

8 

1 

2 

0 

3 

30 

6 

13 

10 

2 

2 

35 

5 

i 122 

7 

0 


0 







12 

0 

U 

0 


17 

u 


.3 

0 

0 

0 


' 4 

1 


3 

1 

1 

7 

2 

36 

1 

0 

20 

9 

13 

9 

8 

1 

0 

25 

16 

0 

1 

0 

1 

186 

1 

3 

4 

1 

0 

17 

0 

31 

4 

4 

48 

5 

8 

1.3 

4 

4 

1 

6 

27 

3 

1 

0 

3 

13 

3 

4 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

21 

5 

3 

8 

3 

7 

• 0 

2 

40 

8 

5 

2 

2 

* 

0 

11 

31 

0 

22 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Estimated, July 1,1925. 


* No estimate made. 



April a, 192B 838 

City reports for week ended March 17, 19S8 — ContinuBd 


Division, State, and 
city 

]*opiilation, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re-, 

ported 



Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 Cases 
re- 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN -contd. 










Iduiio: 










Boise 

» 23. 042 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Colorado: 

1 









Denver 

28r), 000 

60 

0 

8 


5 

38 

100 

16 

Pueblo - - - - 

43,900 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Utah; 










Salt Lake (’ity 

m,ooo 

22 

3 

J 

0 

3 

1 

0 

5 

Nevada; 






1 




Reno 

- ‘ 12, 605 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 


PACIFIC 









1 

Washington; 










Seattle 

(*) 

10 

6 


0 


224 



t^okane .. . 

lOtt 000 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma ! 

100,000 

24 

1 

2 

0 

0 

5 

29 

6 

Oregon: 1 










Portbind ] 

1 282, 383 

17 

8 

5 

2 

0 

11 

2 


Cali torn ui: I 










Los Angeles 1 

(*) 

1G2 

41 

3.1 

2? 

2 

34 



Sacinnicnto | 

73, 400 

23 

1 

:4 

0 

0 

15 



San Francisco | 

fi07, 000 

120 

2^ 

8 

*1 

1 

47 


■ 


Division, Stat«, 
and city 


NEW ENOI.ANn 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Ham pah ire; 

Concord 

Manchester. .. 
Vermont; 

Barre 

Burlington... 

Maasaebuaetts; 

Boston 

FaU River.... 

Si^ngfleld 

Worcester 

Rhode Island; 
Pawtucket — 

Providence 

Oonnedtiout; 
Bridgeport... 
Hartiord. — 
New Haven. - 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

BufTnIo 

New York 

Rochester 

ftyraouse 

New Jersey: 

Camden....... 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia .. 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


Scarlet fever 


I 


Smallpox 


I Typhoid fever 


Cases,; Cases, 

esli- Cases osti* 
mated' re- I piafod 
|ex|)ect-| |)orted exiiec’t- ] 
ancy I | ancy [ 


24 

301 

10 

13 

0 

34 

6 

86 

81 

4 



67 

430 

13 

12 

2 

41 

5 

100 

28 

40 


(Tuber- 

culosis. pfl, 

Deaths esti- | Cases I 

ported I ^**^,expect-| portedj 
ancy 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 


I Deaths, 
all 

causes 


12 

124 

4 

4 

1 

8 


§1 


171 

8 

28 

1 

23 

4 

75 

21 

a 


> Eftimated, July 1, 1025. 


’ No estimate made. 








839 Apme. im 

CUy reporU for week ended March 17, 1988 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 

m 

Typhoid fever 

imi 

Hi 











Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 













Division, 8Ute, 

Cases, 


Cases 



HI 

Cases 



Deaths 

all 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





BAST NORTH 












CBNTRAL 












Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

1ft 

36 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

11 


Cleveland 

48 

27 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

76 

311 

Columbus 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Toledo *. 

15 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

87 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.— 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Indianapolis .. 

10 

14 

11 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

113 

South Bend . . . 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


Terre Haute .. 

3 

1 

1 

17 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Illinois: 












Chic^o 

1311 

134 

3 

11 

0 

66 

2 

3 

0 

112 

880 

SprinKfleld 

Michigan. 

2 

17 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2ft 

Detroit 

00 

IIS 

2 

1 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

60 

855 

Flint 

7 

Id 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Grand Rapids. 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

WisiMinsin: 












Kenosha 

3 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

Milwaukee 

20 

54 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

14 

121 

Racine 

4 

7 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

Superior 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WKST NORTH 









CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

ft 

7 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

8 

25 

Minneapolis .. 

57 

23 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

101 

St. Paul 

34 

10 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

40 

81 

Iowa: 








Davenport 

Dc^ Moines 

1 

6 

4 

0 



0 j 

> 


0 


fi 

12 

1 

15 



0 

u 


0 

33 

Sioux City. 
Waterloo 

2 

2 



0 1 



1 

2 

6 

0 

u 



0 

0 


1 4 


Missouri: 









1 


Kadsas City... 

12 

38 

4 

5 

! 0 

6 

0 

1 

! 1 

36 

no 

St. Joseph 

3 

1 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


St. liouis 

38 

35 

5 

1 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

20 

308 

North Dakota: 






Farib 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Grapd Forks.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


SouthDidcota: 












Aberdeen 

4 

0 

O' 

^ 0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

2 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 












Omaha 

3 

11 

8 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

01 

Kansaii: 










Topeka 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

15 

Wichita 

1 

4 

1. 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 












Wilmington... 

5 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.35 

Mainland: 

Baltimore 

39 

30 

0 

0 

0 

21 

2 

1 

0 

48 

275 

Cumberland... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

- 1 

14 

Frederick 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of Colum- 












bia: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

36 

45 

2 

9 

0 

13 

1 

0 

0 

5 

174 

Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

15 

Norfolk 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


Richmond 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

67 

Boaiioke 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Yfmt Vlrainia: 
Charleston.... 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

3 

24 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 


02664^—28 3 








840 

‘CUy reparts for week ended March 17^ 1926 — Continued 



Scartet fever 

1 Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









... . 




Whoop- 








Tuber- 






Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



(mlo^ 

ddftths 

Cases, 



cough, 

Deaths, 

oil 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Coses 

Deaths 


esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 



mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 


mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expert- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLANTIC— 












continued 












North Carolina: 












Raleigh. ... 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

15 

Winston-Bttlem 

0 

0 

fi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

South Carolina: 












('liarleston 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

('olumbia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29 

(Ireenvllle 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

17 

h 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

5 

83 

nmnswiek ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Savannah 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

32 

Florida: 

1 











MUml 

I 2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

St. Petersburg 

2 

.1 

0 


0 

2 1 

0 


0 


J1 

Tampa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

6 

33 

EAST SOUTH ( EN- 












TEAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington — 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

* 

laniisvillc 

(( 

23 

1 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

104 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

4 

2 

3 

3 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

62 

Nashville . . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

U 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

53 

Alabama: 












Birmingham . . 

4 

3 

8 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 I 

0 

4 

62 

Mobile 

0 


1 




0 





Montgomeiy.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 


WK.ST SOT’TH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

1 

1 

0 



1 0 

0 


1 


Little Rock ... 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans. 

7 

13 

1 

f) 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

168 

Shrevepott 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

31 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma t' It y 

2 

2 

3 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Texas: 











1 

Dallas . . 

2 

24 

r> 

4 

0 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 '•6 

Fort Worth .1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 40 

Galveston... . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

HtNiston. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

K 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

San Antonia .. 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

107 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billimn. .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

OreatFalls . 

2 

' 2 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

9 

Helena 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Mikola 

Idaho:” 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Boise 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Colorado: 












Denver 

Ifi 

12 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

83 

Pueblo 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 1 

0 

12 

Utah: 












Salt T4ike City. 

3 

6 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

I 0 

0 

8 

32 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

PAaric 












Washington: 












BeatUe 

11 

8 

5 

2 



1 

0 


2 


Spokane. 

8 

5 

5 

0 



0 

1 0 


0 


Ineoma 

3 

4 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Oregon: 

Portland — 

e 

6 

9 

23 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

e 

67 

CaUtomto: 












Lob Angeles 

31 

32 

t 

4 

0 

37 

2 

I 0 

0 

18 

269 

Sacramento — 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

8 

21 

Ban Frandaco.. 

15 

87 

5 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

21 

143 


T 



AprU 6. 1028 


Ciiy reports for week ended March 17 , 19£8 — Continued 


Meningocoo- Leihargio Poliomyelitis (infan* 

ous menini^tis enoepbalitiB «tiagra tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 



i Typhus fever: 1 case at Savannah, Qa. 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended March 17, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended March 19, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ February to March 17 y 1928 — Annual 
rates per lOOyOOO population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 » 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



Week ended— 


Feb 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


19. 

18. 

26, 

25, 

5, 

3, 

12, 

10, 

19, 

17, 


1927 

1928 

1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

101 cities 

201) 

175 

179 

174 

182 

172 

183 

*172 

176 

>156 

New England 1 

m 

172 

149 

138 

163 

140 

128 

146 

137 

>136 

Middle Atlantic 

277 

234 

100 

224 

223 

233 

230 

214 

240 

212 

East North Central 

168 

160 

198 

169 

176 

164 

165 

171 

167 

135 

West N(^h Central 

164 

125 

100 

125 

115 

113 

13:1 

*186 

127 

<118 

South Atlantic 

191 

149 

191 

150 

105 

130 

155 

124 

141 

139 

East South (/cntral 

80 

A5 

117 

35 

81 

00 

112 

85 

30 

•112 

West South Central 

170, 

124 

194 

188 

149 

02 

100 

168 

161 

186 

Mountain 

161 

186 

72 

71 

233 

186 

197 

101 

126 

106 

Pacific 

188 

82 

151 

161 

133 

141 

198 

171 

165 

125 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


im cities 

810 

892 

862 

998 

880 

1,126 

052 

>1,134 

929 

>1,360 

New England 

MlddleTtlantic 

181 

1,657 

228 

1,906 1 

172 

1,979 

198 

1,657 

2^ 

<2,277 

68 


74 

877 ' 

67 




03 

1,213 



531 


665 

1,173 

761 

1,160 

865 

1.288 

1,063 

a '*] <1 a f J irfiMHMH 

664 

240 

960 

255 

962 

341 

1,241 

>492 


<562 

■Cl 1?^ 1 mp « V 1 

792 

2,246 

651 

2,406 1 

794 

2,676 

783 

2,784 


2,072 


467 

1,347 

461 


538 

1,541 

314 


441 

>1,980 


562 

1.800 

591 

1,959 ' 

720 

1,695 

1,187 

DeISI 

1,026 

1,328 

Mountain 

9,665 

97 

10,624 

168 , 

8,132 

142 

Kmi 

7 295 

5,397 

345 

Pacific 

2,774 

092 

2,865 

749 


892 

3,252 

m 

2,023 

630 


SCARLET FEVER CASK RATES 


101 cities 

438 

291 

424 

295 

418 

295 

446 

>303 

431 

>800 


New England.......... 

470 

441 

542 

414 

423 

.347 

591 

.377 

546 

404 

Middle Atlantic 

581 

330 

531 

335 

532 

845 

583 

358 

572 

352 

Bast Nccth Central 

822 

280 

366 

285 

399 

300 

369 

292 

353 

2M 

West North Central 

640 

265 

445 

275 

443 

261 

471 

>297 

426 

•270 

^uth AtlanUo 

249 

228 

218 

282 

180 

254 

193 

268 

210 

223 

East South Qratral 

243 

190 

183 

185 

218 

214 i 

270 

250 

208 

«165 

West South Centr^ 

06 

116 

110 

120 

66 

90 I 

120 

128 

62 

208 

Mountain.... 

1,246 

340 

345 

1,192 

20.3 

1,076 

267 

1,112 

• 208 

1,386 

248 

Pacific 

230 

313 

233 

.329 

194 1 

L 

285 

102 

253 

217 




1 Tht figures given in this table are rates per 100.000 population annual basis and not the number of cases 
reported. Populations used arc estimated as of Julv L 1927 and 1928, respeotively. 

> Skmx City, Iowa, and Boise, Idaho* not included. 

* Baire, Vt., Sioux City, Iowa, and Mobile, Ala., not Included. 

< Bane, Vt., not included. 

* SSonx City, Iowa, not included. 

* Mobile, Ala., not included. 

’ Boisi^ Idaho, not included. 
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Sjmmaryi of weekly repprie from cUieSt February li to March 17 ^ 1928 — Animal 
rates per 100^000 poptUalion compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Fob. 

19, 

1927 

Feb. 

18, 

1928 

Feb. 

36, 

1927 

Feb. 

26, 

1028 

Mar. 

6. 

1927 

Mar. 

1928 

Mar. 

12, 

1927 

Mar. 

10, 

1928 

Mar. 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

1081 

101 cities 

33 

20 

25 

24 

31 

17 

30 

*23 

81 

•81 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

■3 

■Hfli 

Hn 

0 


0 

<0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

K1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

East North Central 

28 

12 

16 

18 

21 

18 

34 

14 

38 

S 

West North Central 

81 

101 

68 


Ki 

62 

63 

•94 

49 

•5 

South Atlantic.' 

00 

26 

46 

26 

62 

19 

64 

25 

61 

88 

East South Central 

132 

26 

71 


122 


81 

20 

133 

•91 

West South Central 

02 

20 

50 




70 

36 

46 

44 

Mountain 

27 

168 

0 



63 

0 

■t n 

90 

88 

Pacific 

1 " 

18 

104 


13 

40 

94 

60 

84 

88 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


New England 

2 

6 

0 

7 

2 

0 

12 

2 

6 

•7 

Middle Atlanfir. 

10 

3 

1 

6 

6 

8 

8 

3 

6 

8 

East North Central... . 


4 

3 

6 

1 

0 

7 

1 

4 

4 

8 

West North Central ... 


10 

4 

8 

4 

19j 

0 

4 

•2 

0 

•1 

South Atlantic 


23 

7 

29 

9 

23 

12 

11 

9 

11 

11 

East South Central ... 


:io 

16 

2.6 

20 

41 

50 

30 

5 

20 

•11 

West South Central.. 

8 

12 

4 

10 

8 

32 

17 

4 

12 

12 

Mountain 


0 

0 

IM 

0 

9 

9 

0 

! ^0 

9 

0 

Pacific 


3 

8 

8 

5 

8 

8 

10 

3 

18 

6 


INFLUENZA DEATH HATES 


96 cities 

23 

22 

22 

21 

« 

24 

.... 

27 

»22 

31 

•35 

New England 

9 

11 

1 1'^ 

7 

9 

T 

12 

21 

19 

•7 

Middle Atlantic 

2!i 

18 

22 

24 

24 

10 

26 

19 

31 

30 

East North Central 

19 

12 

17 

14 

23 

17 

16 

16 

18 

18 

West North Central 

23 

0 

10 

2 

17 

10 

14 

12 

21 

10 

South Atlantic 

31 

35 

41 

28 

47 

82 

70 

25 

79 

19 

East South Central 

43 

37 

43 

31 

21 

84 

80 

66 

90 

•78 

West South Central 

38 

90 

25 

74 

38 

103 

47 

74 

21 

115 

Mountain 

27 

71 

64 

.36 

54 

88 

64 

764 

18 

89 

Pacific 

17 

27 

17 

30 

17 

24 

7 

20 

14 

19 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

146 

174 

163 

161 

171 

100 

188 

M91 

184 

•911 

New England 

102 

170 

184 

147 

202 

103 

188 

206 

172 

•888 

Middle Atlantic 

148 

106 

176 

156 

103 

217 

222 

221 

236 

958 

East North Central 

121 

137 

146 

166 

132 

148 

157 

166 

142 

194 

West North Central 

91 

04 

01 

71 

104 

106 

81 

96 

114 

189 

South Atlantic 

234 

210 

263 

228 

229 

217 

272 

214 

263 

914 

East South Central 

17.3 

204 

122 

220 

271 

240 

186 

312^ 

101 

•sn 

West South Central 

204 

279 

J61 

271 

J83 

283 

161 

264 

195 

Si 

Mountain 

188 

168 

134 

248 

126 

265 

170 

7 276 

161 

908 

Pacific 

176 

172 

181 

116 

121 

166 

148 

122 

98 

195 


* Sioux City, Iowa, and Boise, Idaho, not included. 

* Barre, Vt., Sioux City, Iowa, and Mobile, Aia^ not included. 

* Barre, Vt., not include. 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

I Mobile, Ala., not included. 

^ Boise, Idaho, not included. 

* Barre, Vt., and Mobile, Ala., not included. 
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l^Ufhher of eittee included in summary of weekly reports, and aogreyate popuUti 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July t, 1927 and 1928, respectively 


popuUti 


Group of citicB 



New Kugiacd 

Middle Atlantic. ... 
East North Outral. 
West North Ccnlral 
South Atlantic... . 
East Sooth Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacific 



12 2,242,700 2,274,400 

10 10,694,700 10,732,400 

16 7,020,700 7,991,400 

10 2,634,600 2,683,600 

21 2,890,700 2,981,900 

6 1,028,300 1,048,300 

7 1,260,700 1,307,600 

9 681,000 691,100 

4 1.996,400 2,046,400 


^242,700 
lO; 694, 700 

7.820.700 
2,618,600 

2.800.700 
980 JOO 

1,227,800 

681,600 

1,612,100 


2.274.400 
10,732,400 

7.901.400 

2.666.400 
2,961,900 
1 , 000,100 
1,274,100 

691,100 

1,648^900 
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FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Repofijor the weeJc ended March 3, 1928. — The following report for 
the week ended March 3, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or 8maUi>ox was reported present in the following ports: 

SMALLPOX 

A^n PraitciOTatt. — Perim. 

BiisraU. 

Ceylon. -Colombo 

/ndlo.—Borabay, Calcutta, Mndra**, Negapatam^ 
Rangoon. 

French /wrfio.— Pondicherry. 

Dutch East fndirff. -BunJermaHin, Belawan*Dell« 
Surabaya. 

Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Kwan/t^ng.— Dairen 
Jf anc/i u ria .— M ukden . 


PLaaux 

Egypt —Suez. 

Aden Protectorate.— -Adm. 

/ndta.— Basaein, Bombay, Rangoon. 

CrWcm,— Colombo. 

( HOt.RR\ 

/tidia.— Bassein, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon. 
Siom.— Bangkok. 

French /ndo-Cftina.— Saigon. 


Returns for the week ended March 3 were not received from Samarinda, 
Dutch East Indies, or Vladivostok, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

ARABIA 

Aden — Plague. — According to information dated February 29, 
1928, 395 cases of plague with 244 deaths have been reported to that 
date at Aden, Arabia. The area of prevalence is stated to have ex- 
tended beyond the point of original occurrence and to have reached 
a village 10 miles in the interior of the country. Isolated cases had 
been reported in the military and European residential areas, though 
no European had been attacked. 

CANADA 

Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — WeeTe ended March 17 ^ 
1928. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended March 17, 
1928, as follows; 


Disease 

Cases 

• 

Disease 

Casee 

CerebrospinBl meningitis... ............ 

1 

Soertet fever 

106 

Chicken po^ ” 

64 

Smallpox ..... 


Diphtheria 

44 

Tuberculoels ji 

68 

German mmudiMi 

12 

Typhf^d fever 

20 

Influenea .. 

4 

Whooping MHigh.. . _ 

98 

Measles 

839 




(845) 
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Vital staiiatics — Quebec Province — January ^ 1928. — ^Births and 
deaths in' the Province of Quebec for the month of January, 1928, 
were reported as follows: 


Estinmlod population 2,6M,O0O 

Dirths 6,255 

Birth rate ficr 1 ,000 population 28. 2 

Deaths . . 2,850 

Death rate per 1 ,000 population 12. 0 

Deaths umlor 1 year 757 

Infant mortality rate 121.0 

Deaths from— 

Aecidonts 38 

('ancer 145 

Orehiospinal meningitis 10 

Diabetes 26 

Diarrhea 100 

Diphtheria 57 


Deaths from— Continued. 

Heart disease - 327 

Influenza 68 

Measles 12 

Pneumonia 299 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Scarlet fever 15 

Smallpox j 0 

Syphilis 7 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 213 

Tuberculosis (other forms) 37 

Tjn^hold fever 30 

Whooping cough 38 


FINLAND 


Communicable diseases — Januat^t 1928, — During the month of 
January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Finland as 
follows: • 


DiMiUW 

Casea 

Difie<tse 


Diphtheria . 

91 

Paratyphoid fever 

20 

Dysentery. . . 

Knccphalitis lethargies 

15 

1 

PoilomyeJitis 

Scarlet fever, 

I 

166 

Infhienni . ... 

2,023 

Typhoid fever 

31 


Population* 3,558,220. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Bristol, En^nd — Vital statistics — 1927, — During 1927, 5,023 
deaths were reported at Bristol, England, the general death rate 
being 13.1 per thousand, as compared with a rate of 11.9 per thousand 
in 1926. The birth rate in 1927 was 17.0 per thousand. In 1926 
it was 17.7. The infant mortality rate in 1927 was the lowest ever 
recorded in Bristol, 57 per thousand births. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Orange Free State — Suspect plague, — During the week ended Feb- 
ruaiy ll^ 1028, three suspect fatal cases of plague w^re reported in 
natives in the Heilbron District, Orange Free State, Union of vSeuth 
Africa, on a farm. 

Typhoid Jev€r,— \]nAev date of February 24, 1928, an outbreak of 
typhoid fever was reported in the native female section of the Mental 
Hospital, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, with 20 cases and 2 fatalities. 
The outbreak was attributed to a carrier among the patients. 

At Vrede, Orange Free State, a mild outbreak of the disease was 
reported, with 36 cases in the town and native location occurring 
since December 24, 1927, The mild character of the epidemic was 
» attributed to the extensive inoculation against the disease carried 
out two years ago on the occasion of an outbreak of typhoid fever 
in the same locality. 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Fram medietl officers of the Public Health Service, American c<hisu1s, health section of the League of Nations, and other sources. The reports contained in the fc^owing toblll 
must sot be ccuisidered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports axe giTeo. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 
(C indicates cases; D, deaths. P, present] 







































PLAGUE 

[C indicates cases; deaths; P, present] 
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1 F]^ July 19 to Dw. 26.1927, 1,479 cases of cholera were reported in Iraq, with 1,063 deaths, as follows: Amarah Liwa, 261 cases, 205 deaths; Baghdad Liwa.80cases. 60deaths; 
Basra Wwa, 421 ^deatl^ Diwaoiah Liwa, 122case^ 72 deaths; Diyalah Liwa, 1 case, 1 death; Dulaim Liwa, 100 cases, 69 deaths; Hillah Liwa, 105 cases, 71 deaths; Kerbalah 
Liwa, 79 cases. 60 deaths; Kut Liwa, 6Q cases, 44 deaths; Muntafiq Liwa, 244 casee, 151 deaths. 



CHOLEBA, PLAGES, SMALLPOX, TTPHES FEVER. AND YELLOW, FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Ccoitiiiued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CHCHiAtA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER. AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUR— Contixnied 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P. present] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGIJE, SMAIXPOX, TTPHOS PETER, AND TELLOW PETER— Continued 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM ALLPOX— Continued 
[C, indicates cases; D. deaths; P, present] 
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Aleppo 

Beirut 

Damascus. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER 

[C, indicates cases; D. deaths; P, present] 
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Union of South Africa: 
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EXTENT OF RURAL HEALTH SERVICE IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1924-1928 

L L Lumsui. N , ,SV«to/ Sutgeon, United Mali s Pubhi Health Hcutcc 

Ao(()idiiig to data obtained by the Rural Sanitation Office of the 
Public Health SeiMce fioni the health depaitments of the vStates, 
the follow nil? (Table 1) is a list, by Spates, of counties (or distiict*:?) 
m which the luial sections thereof at the bepnning of the calendar 
yeais 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928, respectively, weie piOMcled 
with local health senice undei the ad mini stmt ion ol whole-tiuio 
count} Ol (local) distiict health ofliceis 


Iaiui 1 — Li'^t of couuii(s or districts in uhich, as of Januarif /, /9^6, 

19‘*7 (iitd I tspcctn dif, rural s<cttons uen provided with health scnici unda 

aloh'tum local health o[hiC)s 


l'*24 


1027 


1028 


AIAKAMA 


— 



^ 

1 

HaldxA in 

llaldiA in 

HaldiAln 

Baldwin 

1 

Haldw in 

Harbour 

Hni hour 

Harbour 

Haibour 

Hui boin 

( alhoun 

( iillioiin 

( alhoun 

( alhoun 

( alhoun 

< olbeit 

( < lUrt 

( ofTu 

' ( ham be is 

C lumbers 

( o\ mgion 

( ( \ iiit,l( n 

( olboil 

( otTic 

( olTee 

I) Alias 

Dali IS 

( < \ iiigton 

( olbirt 

( olbert 

t sr uml 1 1 

J' ( mil 1 

Dallas 

< ovington 

( ovington 

Ktow ah i 

I 1 )\Aah 

1 sc iriihia 

, 1 )allas 

1 ( ullnian 

Frankiin 

I mill 1 n 

I low all 

1 s(} nibia 

1 Dik 

Houston 

liousion 

Frinklin ' 

1 ftowah 

1 Dallas 

leffeison 

lellns n 

11 Histon 

I ranklin 

1 klnioie 

I audprdale 

J ludei 1 lit 

lack son 

Houston 

P sc and m 

I line tone 

I iin* stone 

lellerson 

Jat kson 

I tow ih 

M«ttiison 

Madison 

1 AUdcrdale 

Itlferson 

l^riinkliri 

MoHle 

M ient,( 

Lawrence 

1 HU dll dale 

Houston 

MonlKOiner> 

Marshall 

J CL 

1 awrence i 

Jeffei on 

Moi gan 

Mobili 

I imestone 

T ec 

1 aiideidule 

Pile 

Mon goincrj 

Madison 

Limestone 

Lawrenc e 

Sumter 

M ( rf. an 

M arciigo 

Madison 

J eo 

1 alladegci 

1 ike 

Marsh ill 

M irc ngo 

1 irnestono 

0 uscaloosa 

Sumter 

j Mobile 

Marshall 

Madison 

W aiker 

Talladeg i 

' Montgomery 

Mobile 

M irongo 


1 ustaloosa 

1 Morgan 

Montgomciv 

1 Marshall 


W alktr 

' Pike 

Suiiiler 

1 ulladegd 

1 Tuscaloosa 
' Walker 

1 

1 

Morgan 

Pike 

Sumter 

1 ulladega 

9 allapoosu j 

J iiscaloosa 

W aiker 

« j 

1 Mobile 

1 Monroe 

1 Montgomery 

1 Morgan 

Pike 

Suinicic. 

1 alladeg t 

1 J allapoosa 

T u ^ealoosa 
Wulkci 


ARIZONA 




( ochise 

( ochise 

( ochise 


C ochise 1 


'b uinu 

( ncomuo 

020C5‘»— 2S 

1 

(86ir 

__ 

\uma 



Apiil 13, 1328 
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Table 1 — Lesf 6f eottniie$ or distncta tn which ^ as of January 1, 1^4t iOBd, 192$^ 
1927, and 1928. reavecHvely, rured sections were provided with health service under 
i( liole-hme local health officer h — Continued 
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1026 


1927 


1006 


ABRAMSAS 



Gat land 

Garland 

Arkansas 


Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Aslih y 


Pnlitskt 

Pulaski 

C hicot 

Conway 

CntteiiJen 




Cross 

Desha 

Drew 

Garlend 

Jackson 

Jefferson 




I it tie River 
ISI Ississipp 
Monioe 
Phillii s 

Pope 




Pulaski 

balme 

1 nnn 
\\ 1 0 Iruir 
\ell 




CVinORNIi 


* 

I os \nr.eles 

Mtmten j 

Orm(t( 

8 in J( HUM n 
b in I uis Obispo 

1 ( s V ng( h 

Montorcj 

Orin^, 
ban Du go 
s n Jot lu n 
n r UIS Obispo 

Jo \nK(k 
Monttrev 

Oringi 
bin Duffo 
s»in Joaquin 

S ill r ms ObisiH) 
Sant 1 Barbara 

T os Vng( It 

Monb n s 
( >rang 

Ituorsidt 

S in Du M 

Son Ion piin 

Sun 1 1 IS Obispo 
bant 1 B irbara 
“i olo 

T cs \ngcl(s 
Monterev 

Or ing 

Ri\( rsi 1( 

Sin Ditgo 

S in Joiqmn 
s in I UIS Obispo 
santi Birbari 
'i olo 



COLORADO 





1 Otero j 

j Otir j 

Ottri 



CONNLCTICLT 




1 1 iirfl 1(1 1 1 

I airfield^ 1 

1 I? airfield ^ 

Pairficld ‘ 



iicmiDA 





Polk 

Manatee 

Polk 

Saras it \ 

M matte 

1 oik 
s ir isot i 


* District 
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Table 1. — LUi of counties or districts in which, as of January 1, 1021^, 1925, 1926, 
1927, and 1928. respectively, rural sections were provided with health service under 
whole-time local health officers — Continued 


1924 

1925 

1 1928 

j 1927 

j 1928 



OEORGIA 



Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Baker. 

1 Baker. 

Baldwin. 

Bartow. 

Bartow. 

Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 

Bartow. 

Bibb. 

Bibb. 

! Bartow. 

’ Bartow’. 

Bibb. 

f'larke. 

C^larkc. 

1 Bibb. 

Bibb. 

Brooks. 

(^obb. 

t'obb. 

1 riarke. 

Brooks. 

G'hathara, 

Decatur. 

Decatur. 

Cobb. 

f'larkc. 

Glarke. 

l)e Kalb. 

De Kalb. 

I Decatur. 

(N)bb. 

Gobb. 

Dougherty. 

Dougherty. 

, Dc Kalb. 

Decatur. 

GolTee. 

Floyd. 

Floyd. 

Dougherty. 

1 De Kalb. 

Gohimtt. 

Giis]) 

Dlynn. 

Glynn. 

Floyd. 

Doiighcity. 

Hall. 

Hall. 

Glynn. 

Floyd. 

Decatur. 

Laurens. 

Laurens. 

Grady. 

1 Glynn. 

De Kalb 

Ix)wiules. 

I.<owndes. 

Hall. , 

1 Grady. 

Doughert y. 

Mitchell. 

Miller. 

Laurens. 

Hall 

Floyd. 

Kichiriond. 

Mitchell. 

Lowndes. 

1 J./iiuren'^. 

tllymi. 

'^uintor. 

Kifhinond. i 

Mitchell. . 

, l.iOW ndcs. 

Hall 

Thonws. 

Seminole. 

Hichinond 

Mitchell. 

Laurens. 

Troup. 

Sunil er. 

Sumter. 

Hichmond. 

Lowndes. 

Walker. 

Thoma.s. 

T1 omas. 

Spanldirig 

Mitchell. 


'Proup. 

Troup. 

Sumter. 

Hichinond. 


Walker. 

i 

Walker. 

Wan*. 

i 

Thomas. 

Troll]). 

Walker. 

Ware. 

Siiaulding. 

Sumter. 

Thom IS 
'lYou]). 

W alker 
arc 

Washington. 



ILLINOIS 



Morgan. 

r<M)k. 

■ "I 

(''ook. j 

Gook. 

( ’(K)k. 


(Yawford. 

Morgan. j 

Morgan 

Du Gage. 


Morga.i. 

Sangamon, 

Sunr imon. | 

Sangamon 

Morgan. 



lOW'A 



Duhiaqiie. 

Washington. 

Dubuque. 

Wa.shington. 

Dubuque. 

Dubuque. 



K A NS vs 


Butler. 

Cherokee. 

Butler 

Butler. 

Butler 

t dierokee. 

Geary. 

GofTey. 

Goffoj. 

Cherokee. 

Ellis. 

Lyon. 

Elhs. 

Kills. 

Ellis 

Geary. 

Marion. 

Geary. ‘ 

Geary. 

Geary. 

Lyon. 

Ottawa. 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson. 

Greenwood. 

Marion. 

Sheridan. 

Lyon 

> Lyon. 

Jefferson. 

Ottawa. 


M arion. 

1 Marlon. 

Lyon. 

Sheridan. 


McPherson. 

Ottaw a. 

Marion. 



Ottawa, 

Phillips. 

Ottawa. 



Phillips. 

Shaw nee. 
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Table 1 . — List of couniiea or diUncta m whtchf aa of January 1 , iPPP, 

10^7^ and 1028^ re^oeclively^ rural aectiom were 'provided with heaith service under 
uhole-time local health officers — Continued 
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1925 


1926 


1927 


1928 


IxENTirivY 


Bel! 

Bovd 

Boyd 

Bovd 

Ballard 

Boyd 

Duvjcss 

l)ft\ less 

] )av less 

Boyd 

Duviess 

1 juette 

1* m ( tto 

Pa volte 

Breathitt 

I alette 

Fulton 

1 tullOJl 

Pulton 

Carlisle 

lulton 

let 01 son 

TelTerson 

Jefferson 

( arter 

Jefferson 

Tohnson 

Johnson 

fohr son 

Dav less 

Johnson 

Mason 

Mason 

Knolt 

tlliott 

M nson 

Scott 

S( ott 

1 

Scott 

1 

! 

Mason 

Scott 

h still 

Payette 

riovd 

I ulton 
lien lersoii 
Hukmaii 

Hopkins 

Tohnson 

Knott 

Lawrence 

T ee 

I eslie 

Lc teller 

Maf^oflln 

M ai 1 in 

Ma on 

M c 1 oan 

LI enefe * * 

M organ 

Owslev 

P( rrv 

Pike 

S( ott 

Ueb ter 
olfo 



J Ol ISIANA * 



— 

- 

— — 

— 

t — 

— 

Bcauroit ir 1 

Boaurepird 

C a Ido 

( addo 

\ssiiinptiv>n 

( uddo 

( addo 

( Uiborne 

( laiboine 

Asoy dies 

< laiborne 

( Inibornt 

IH Soto 

1 De -oto 

( i Ido 

De '•'Oto 

IH "olo 

Lafourche 

I afounho 

( illucli 

Natthitochos 

N at ( hi todies 

Niitclnlcwhes 

N it (hi todies 

( atal mil 

Ouachita 

Dll ichita 

Oiiuhita 

Ol' ichita 

r 1 1 home 

Itamdos 

St M ir\ 

Pla 4 uo nines 

Plaquouiines 

( o Kordia 

St Marv 

1 ini ipahoa 

St M ar\ 

St VI iry 

l)c '>oto 

Tanripaitni 

isliington 

'1 inefi ilioa 

^V ashmuton 

1 ist at loll 

AX asUiugtoti 


W Hshiiiftt on 

M cb ter 

ys ebsler 

1 rankhn 

Iborm 

1 ifi\ette 
ifourche 
iii Salle 

M a lisoii 
Morehouse 

N itchitodies 
Ouachita 
Plaquemines 
Rapides 

Richland 

St M irtin 

81 Mary 
'1 inginalioa 

Tens i** 

WgshmKton, 

\\ obs or 
'W esl (^arroll 


MAWr 

Oldtown 

Oldtown 

Oldtown 

Oldtown 

Motbo\ Union * 

Riimfotd 

Rumford ■ 

Ru nfoid 

Rumford 

Rumfoi d < 

Sanford 

Sanford 

Sail fold 

S mfoi d 

Sanford * 

Water \ ille 

W ate 1 \ llle 

\V iter\ dk 

■\V iterville 

^ assolboro * 

York 

Yoik 1 

Loik 

'i ork 


» Parishes 

• Including towns of Orono, Milfoid, Bradley, and Vearie 

* Town (township), wholly or parth rural 
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Table 1. — List of counties or districts in whichy as of January ly 1924, 192d, 1920, 
1927, and 1928, respectively, rural sections were provided mth health service under 
wholeAime local health officers — Continued 


Ift24 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

MARYLAND 

Allegany. 

Frederick. 

Montgomery. 

j 

Allegany. 

Baltimore. 

Oalvert. 

OarroU. 

Frederick. 

Montgomery. 

Allegany. 

Baltimore. 

(Jivlvert. 

Cyarroll. 

Frederick. 

Montgomery. 

Allegany. 

Ball nnore. 

Culvert. 

Carroll. 

Frederick. 

Montgomery. 

i 

Allegany. 

Baltimore. 

Calvert. 

("airoU. 

Frederick. 
Montgomery. 
Priiuv (Jeorgo. 
Talbot. 


• 

MAS8\CIir.SLTT8 



rfti)e (^od.’ 

Tape Cod.* | 

Cape (’od.* j 

Cape Cod.* | 

Banislable.* 



MINNE.SOTA 



St . Louis. I 

St. Louis. 1 

St. Louis. 1 

St. Louis. 1 

St. Louis, 


MiHSiHsirn 


Bolivar. 

Boli\nr 

Bolivar. 

Molnar. 

Coahoma. 

Co’ihomn. 

( ’oahoma. 

Clarke. 

Forrest. 

Fonest. 

Forrest. 

( 'oahaina 

Ilanison. 

Hancock. 

Haneock. 

Foi re.st 

Himls. 

Harrison. 

Han Ison, 

Haneoek 

Jones 

Jackson. 

Hinds 

Harm on. 

I/iiuderdale. 

Jones 

Jnekson. 

Himls 

Fa'C. 

Leo 

Jone.s. 

Holmes 

Tallahatehie. 

Pcail Ki\er. 

la‘e. 

Jacks()»j 

Washington. 

! 

Shni k(‘.v 

fij'flore 

Jones. 

Wushingfon. 

Pearl River. 

Shaikey. 

Wa«lnngfon. 

1 

Lamar. 

Ia'C. 

J./en()r(* 

Pearl River. 

Perry. i 

Sharkey. 

Cnion. 

Washington. 


liolivfir. 
('lurkc 
(V, jlioma. 
Fort (‘M 
Manrork. 
Hanlon 

ilunipliroys. 

Jackson 

loncs. 

Lamar, 

I/OC. 

liCfloro. 

I'ciirl Jtivir. 
rcrr> . 

Sij;u key 

Snn Fhmnr, 

'Pisyioniinj.'o. 

Union. 

Wanen. 

Washmulon. 

y a/oo 


MiHSOVItl 


Dunklin. 

Dunklin. 

Boone. 

Boone. i 

Bf»one, 

(lentry. 

Geutiv. 

Dunklin. 

Dunklin. 

Dunklin. 

Hreene. ! 

Ureenc. 

Oroone. i 

Greene. 

(ireone. 

New Madrid. 

New Madrid. 

Jackson 

Holt. 

Holt. 

Nodaway. 

Noda>\ay. 

New Madrid. 

Jackson. 

Jackson. 

Pettis. 

Pettis. 

Nodaivay. 

Marion. 

Marion.* 

Polk. 

Polk. 

Femiswt. 

New Madrid. 

Mississippi. 

St. Francois. 

St. Francois. 

Pettis. 

Nodaway. 

New MadHd. 

St. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

l*olk. 

iSt. Fiancois. 

St. Louis. 

[ Pemiscot. 

J^cttis. 

St. Francois. 

St. Louis-. 

Nodaway. 

Pemiscot. 

Pettis. 

Seott. 

St. Francois. 

St. Loui.>. 


* District. 

• See reprint No. 1184, p- 34, from Public IlcUth Reports of Oct. 21. 1927. 
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Table 1 — List of rorirUtes or dustncls in which, as of January i, 10^4, 190S, 1900, 
1927, and 1928, respectively, rwal were provided with health service under 

It hnle-it me local health officer — Conlhiued 

1924 

IQif) 

1936 

1927 

1938 


MONTANA 

C iscade 

Cascade 

f iscade 

("ascadc 

Cascade 

l^wjs and Clark 

I^wis and Clark 

li^wis and Clark. 

liCvvis and Clark. 

Lewis and Clark. 

Ml sonla 

Missoula 

Mifasouia 

Missoula 

Missoula 

NFW MEXICO 

Bernalillo 

Bernalillo 

Bernalillo 

Bernalillo 

Bernalillo 

< haves 

C haves 

Chaves 

Chaves 

( haves 

f olfu 

( olfax 

("olfax 

Dona Ana 

Dona Ana 

Doin \na 

]>ona Ana 

Dona Vna 

Fddv 

Eddy 

Fddv 

Fddy 

Ertd\ 

McKinley 

IRTcKinlev 

McKinley 

McKinley 

McKinley 

Santa Fe 

Santa Fe 

San Miguel 

ban Miguel 

Santa 1* e 

San Miguel 

Union 

Santa >e 

Santa fe 

1 nion 

1 nlom 

Valencia 

( niou 

1 nion 

V ilencid 

Vale nci i 


\ alencia 

Valencia 






NiW YORK 



( attainugus | 

C atturaugus j 

( attaraugus 

^ ( atl i lugir 1 

( attaraugus 



NORTH (AROIINA 



Be mforf 

Beaufort 

Beaufoit 

Bcaufi rt 

Beoufoi t 

Boitip 

liutie 

Beit 10 

Bertie 

Beitie 

Bliuit n 

Hlnden 

Bladen 

Bladen 

Bhden 

BiunsvMck 

Biun wick 

Brunswick 

Brunswick 

Brunsw ck 

Buiuombc 

Buncombe 

Buncombe 

Bum oinbe 

Bum ombe 

( iibaiiu«5 

( abtwrus 

( abarrus 

t a ban us 

( abarrus 

( oluuibu'' 

( olumbus 

( olurnbus 

( nitcret 

f ii tc let 

( itvveti 

< laven 

( laven 

( olumbus 

( ol imbus 

( unibei 1 ind 

( umberland 

( umlieiland 

C raven 

( itiveii 

1> IV Mlson 

Davidson 

Davidson 

( uinbeilnnd 

( umberl m 1 

Durham 

Dm ham 

J )ui hum 

David >011 

Davidson 

I dgtconibe 

1 dgocombe 

> Igetombe 

Dm ham 

Durham 

toisvth 

1 oisyth 

1 01 sv th 

I dgec ombe 

Edgpc ombe 

(hanville 

(Iranville 

Dianville 

linrsvlh 

I oisv Ih 

(Jullforil 

(Imlford 

(jrllllfoi d 

Gianvdle 

Gram ille 

Hahfix 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Guilford 

Ginlfoid 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Hendoi son 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Hvde 

Hide 

loll list on 

Hcndeison 

Hondois >11 

r enon 

J^noir 

1 non 

Johnston 

Johnston 

Me(*klenbing 

Mecklenburg 

Meek Ion burg 

1 enon 

Jjpnon 

New Hanover 

New Hanover 

New Umov 01 

Mecklcnbmg 

Mec klonbutg 

Noithampton 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Nash 

Nash 

Pamllvo 

I’amlic 0 

Pamlico 

New Hanover 

New Hanover 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Northampton 

Northampton 

Kobcson 

Kuhmond 

Richmond 

Pamlico 

Pamlico 

Row an 

Ilolveson 

Robeson 

Pitt 

Pitt 

Hampson 

How an 

Row an 

Richmond 

Richmon 1 

Sui I V 

Rutherford 

Ruthe fold 

Rolieson 

Rolipson 

\ aruv 

Sampson 

Sampson 

How an 

How an 

Wake 

Sun V 

Sin 15 

Rutherford 

Huthevfo d 

W avne 

V^ani'e 

\ miv 

Sampson 

Sampson 

W likes 

W ake 

W vke 

Suirv 

8urr5 

W llson 

Wnvoe 

Wavne 

Vance 

\ ancp 


W likes 

W likes 

Wake 

Wake 


W llson 

WiNon 

W 05 ne 

Wavnp 




Wilkes 

Wilkes 




W iNon 

W llson 
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Table 1 . — List of counties or districts in which^ as of January ly 1924^ 192rt, 1926, 
1927, and 1928, respectively, rural sections were provided with health service under 
whole-time local health officers — Contiiiur ’ 
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Table 1. — IAbI of counties or districts in whick^ as of January U 19^4) t9i6^ 

1927, and 1928, respectively, rural sections were provided mth nealth service under 
ir hole-time local health officers — Continued 



1924 


1926 

1926 

1927 

1923 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken 

Aiken. 

Aiken. 

Aiken 

Aiken. 

Andcison. 

Andeison. 

Anderson. 

Anderson. 

Anderson. 

(’hnricston. 

Beaufort. 

Beaufort. 

Beaufort. 

Beaufort. 

(’ljPK)kce. 

Cliarleston. 

('Imrloston. 

(’harleston, , 

rharleston. 

Dillon 

Oherokee. 

Gberokee. 

f’bcrokee. 

('herokee. 

Kniineld. 

('olleton. 

(''olleton. 

Darlington. 

Darlington. 

Gieonville. 

Darlington. 

Darlington. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Newi)Prry. 

Dillon. 

Dillon. 

Fairfield. 

Fairfield. 

Orangeburg. 

Fairfield 

Fail field. 

(ioorpetown. 

Georgetown. 


Georgetown. 

Georgetown. 

Grw'nville. 

GreenviHe. 


Greenville. 

Greenville. 

fJrccnwood. 

Greenwood. 


Marion 

Greenwood. 

Horry. 

Horry. 


Newberry 

Marion. 

Marion 

Marion. 


Orangeburg. 

Newberry. 

NowlHMry 

Newberry. 



Orangeburg. 

Gtangoburg 

Orangeburg. 



Spartanburg. 

Spartanburg. 

Spartanburg. 

SOUTH UAKOTA 

Brown. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

1 

' Brown 

Pennington. 


T’ennington. 

Pennington. 

1 Pennington. 



Yankton. 

Yankton, 

1 

1 

« 


TENNKSHEJC 


Blount. 

Dav Idgon 

Gibsoii. 

Montgomery. 

Obion 

Buaiio. 

Sevier, 

Williamson. 

1 

Blount. 1 

Davidson. 

Gibson. 

Montgo^nery. 

Obiim. 

Boane. 

Butherford. 

Sevier 

Williamson. 

1 

1 Blount 

Davidson 

Dyer. 

Gibson 

iiainilton 

Montgomery. 

Obioii. 

Roane. 

Butherford 

Sevier. 

Weakley. 

Williamson. 

Blount 

Davidson 

Dyer 

Gibson. 

Uainillou. 

J/iiuderdaie. 

Montgomeiy. 

Obion 

Uoano 

Jiutlierford. 

Soviei 

Shelby. 

Weakley. 

WlllianisoQ. 

Blount. 

Bradley. 

Davidson. 

Dyer. 

Gibson. 

Hamilton. 

Lake. 

Ivauderdale. 

M ontgomery. 
Obion. 

Boane. 

Butherford. 

Sevier. 

Shelby. 

WnvSliington. 

Weakley. 

Williamson. 

TEXAS 

Dallam. 

Falls. 

Cameron 

('ameroii. 

Cainoron, 

Hidalgo. 

Hidalgo. 

Hidalgo. 

Hidalgo, 

Hidalgo. 

Jefferson. 

Nueces. 

Jefiersou. 

Jefferson. 

McLennan. 

Bed Biver. 

Tarrant. 

Mcl.ennaii 

McLennan. 

Tarrant. 

Tarrant 


Tarrant. 

Tairant. 


Washington. 

1 

1 1 

1 




l TVM 



Weber. 

Davis. 

Dav is. 

Bov Elder. 

Box Elder. 


Weber. 

W’eber. 

Davk?. 

Davis. 




Morgan. 

Summit. 




Summit. 

I'tah. 




W usatch. 

Wasatch. 




W'eber. 
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Table 1 . — List of counties or districts in whichj as of January 1, 1924, 1925, 1926, 
19127, and 19iB8, res'Mdively, rural sections were •provided with health service •under 
whole-time local health officers — Continued 


1924 

1935 

1026 

1927 

I 1928 



VIRGINIA 



Aocomaa 

Accomac. 

Accomac. 

Accomac. 

Accomac. 

Albemarle. 

All)em£u*lB. 

Albemarle. 

Albemarle. 

AlL)emarle. 

Arlington, 

Arlington. 

Arlington. 

Arlington. 

Ailiugton. 

Auguata. 

Augusta. 

Augusta. 

Auku&U. 

Augusta. 

Falrfa.v 

Brunswick. 

Brun.swick. 

Brunswick. 

Brunswick. 

Halifax. 

Fairfax. 

Fati-fiix. 

Fairfax. 

Halifax. 

Henrico. 

IlaliftLX. 

Halifax. 

Halifax. 

Henrico. 

Jaaies City. 

Henrico. 

Hemico 

Henrico. 

Lslo of Wight 

Loudoun. 

Isle of Wight. 

ble of W ight. 

Isle of Wight. 

N:msemoud. 

Nansemond. 

James City. 

Jume.s City. 

James City. 

Norffilk. 

Norfolk. 

Naasemond 

Nansomond. 

Nansomond. 

Noithampton. 

Princess Anne. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Piincess Anue. 

RusaeU. 

Wise. 

Sussex. 

Southampton. 

Rockbridge. 

Southampton. 

Wise. 


Wise. 

Sussex. 

Wise. 


WASHINOTON 


ChekUL 

Chelan. 

(''helan. 

Chelan. 

Chplan. 

King. 

King. 

King. 

King, 

King. 

Spokane. 

Walla Walla. 
Yakima 

Spokane. 

Walla Walla. 
Yakima 

Walla Walla. 

Snohomisth. 

Snohomi.sh. 

Yakima. 

Spokane. 

Walla Walla. 
Yakima 

Spokane. 

WaJlH Walli. 
Whitman. 

Yakima. 


WEST VIRfJINIA 


Hancock. 

Gilmer. 

Gilmer. 

Boone. 

Berkeley. 

Harrison. 

Hancock. 

Jianoock. 

Brooke. 

Boone. 

L(^an. 

Harrison. 

Harrison. 

Gilmer. 

Biooko 

Marion. 

Logan. 

Logan. 

Hancock. 

Gilmei. 

Pieston. 

M arion. 

M arion 

Harrison. 

Hancock. 

Taylor, 

Marshall. 

MawUall. 

Kanawha. 

Harrison. 

Preston. 

Pre.ston. 

Logan. 

Kanawha. 


Taylor. 

Koano. 

1 

Marion, 

Maishall. 

Ohio. 

Preston. 

Roane. 

Wood. 

Ixjwis 

Logan. 

Mat ion. 
Manshall. 
Ohio. 
Preston. 

W ootl. 



WYOMING 



Natrona. 

Natrona. 

Natrona, I 

Natrona. j 

^ Natrona. 
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Pesumi of Table 1 


state 

Number of counties Jan 

1— 

Increase 

i 1 

Increase Increa&e 
or de or de 
create crease 
1925 1 1926 

Increase 
or de 

1 crease 

1 1927 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1028 

or de 
crease 
in 1924 

Alabama 

22 

24 

28 

30 

33 

+2 

-h4 1 

4-2 

4-3 

Ar»/ona 

i 0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

+1 


4-1 

4-1 

Arkansaa 

0 

0 

3 

3 

21 


+ 4 


4-18 

C alifomia 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9 

+ 1 

! 

4-2 


( olorado 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 


+1 



f onn((tl(ut 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+1 




1 loruiti 

0 

0 

1 


3 


1 1 

1 4-2 


(ItorRi 1 

19 

21 

22 

24 

27 

+2 

-fi 

■f2 1 

4-3 

lllinoi'^ 

1 

4 

1 

i 

3 


-1 ' 



low 1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 


-1 


-1 

K \n‘’as 

8 

6 

10 

9 

10 

-2 

44 

-1 

4-1 

Jvfntm ky 

9 

8 

8 

9 

32 

-1 


4-1 

4-23 

1 on island 

10 

9 

11 

10 

28 

-1 

4-2 

-1 

4-18 

Man t 

6 

5 

5 


4 




-1 

M ar> 1 ind 

3 

6 

h 

6 

8 

1-3 



4-2 

M assachnsetts 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





Miniusola 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





Ml si sill] 1 

10 

11 

H 

18 

24 

11 

4-2 

4’' 

4-6 

M ISHOl 1 

9 

9 

D 

]> 

14 


42 

4-1 

4-2 

Mini ana 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 





Ntw \1(\ito 

10 

10 

0 

9 

8 


-1 


—1 

NtVv \ ork 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





North C aroliim 

3,1 

r 

15 

17 

37 

-\2 


h2 


Ohio 

45 

47 

47 

47 


\-2 




01 lahoiiia 

1 

5 

8 

9 

9 

1 

4-3 

-+1 


Oicm n 

1 

r 

5 

5 

1 7 

14 



4- 

Sf 1 h < II I 111 1. 

9 

14 

16 

It 

1(> 

1 "T ^ 

4-2 



S nth Dakota 

1 

3 


2 

1 1 ' 

1 


-1 

-1 

1 IlllVSlO 

H 

9 

12 

14 

17 

' -1-1 

43 

hi 

4-3 

1 i\a 

G 

4 

r 

r 

4 

-2 

1 I 


-1 

T tuh 

1 

2 

2 

b 


H 


4-4 

-1 

^ irKini i 

14 

il 

14 

15 

14 

-1 

4*1 

4-1 

-1 

Wu hin«ton 


f 

4 

f 

7 


-1 

42 

41 

West \ ir{»iiiia 

< i 

8 

8 

n 

14 

-hi 


4-'’ 

4-1 

W \ < inlnj. 

1 

1 

_L 

1 

1 





Ictal 

2i0 1 

1 

280 

)07 

337 

414 

-hW 

4-27 

4-30 

1 


The a( fonipanymg: map shows the location ol the (ountiob or 
distiH ts in the United States m the iiiial sections of which local 
lu^alth seiMce undei the direction of wliole-tirne local (county oi 
distnct) health officeis was in opeiation on Jaiiuaiy 1, 1028 

Within the peiiod Januaiy 1, 1927, to January 1, 1028, whole-time 
county oi (local) distiict health ofiicei service was c-^tablished in 84 
units and was discontinued in 7' -a net gam of 77 Of the units 
added to the list in 1927, 64 arc counties which weie moie or less 
inundated by floods in the Mississippi \ alley or in the eastern pait of 
Kentucky m the spimg of that year and aie located as follows 18 
in Aikansas, 22 in Kentucky, 16 m Louisiana, 5 in Mississippi, 2 in 
Missoun, and 1 m Tennessee These projects were de\ eloped under 
a special aiiangement — the respective Sta^te health depaitmcnts 
clii*ectly conceined, the United States Public Health Service, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, togethei, furnishing for a stipulated period 
about 75 per cent of the total funds for the operation of the county 
health departments Whether this quota of progress in the develop- 
ment of whole-time county health officer service, which was precipi- 
tated by the flood conditions, is to bo permanent oi temporary will be 
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determined when and if the county governments are called upon to 
provide more than 25 per cent of the money for operation. In co- 
operative projects established under usual conditions ^ over 50 per cent 
of the funds for the support of the work are provided from official 
local sources. 

Of the 414 counties or districts with local health service under 
whole-lime local (county or district*) health officers at the beginning 
of the present calendar year, 368, or 89 per cent, are receiving financial 
assistance for the -support of their local health service from one or 
more of the following agencies: The State board of health, the United 
vStates Public Health Service, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
Cliildren’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 

Without assi^,tance from outside agencies, local governments of 
rural communities (counties, towns, townships, or districts) in general 
are n(»t disposed to a])])ropriate adequately for the support of efficient, 
whole-tiruo, local health service. Some local governments even when 
offered such assistance decline to appropriate their part of the budget 
for the ^(rvice; but, according to dl the evidence, development in 
this vitally irnjiortant field of general welfare could bo gro^itly 
increased by provision (which (ould be tnade at comparatively small 
go\ernm(*ntal co^t) to enable the State health de])artments and the 
Federal health scu vice to (dVr to counties now willing to accept, and 
to those which would «oon become willing to ac(*ept, adequate 
technical ad\ic(‘ along with financial cooperation on a basis of $1 of 
F(‘deral money and $3 of State money to meet four or more dollai*s 
of county money. 

.Vs health conditions in a rural comimiriity in one State influence 
those in other communities in that State and in other States, it seems 
that all the State governments and tlie Federal (lovernment may be 
properly concerned with the development and maintenance of efficient 
local health service throughout our extensive rural area. The local 
liealth service, in doing its work efficiently, necessarily performs 
duties such as the collection of morbidity and mortality statisti(*s and 
the carrying out of measures to prevent the spread of infection in 
interco\mty and interstate traffic, for wdiich the State governments 
and the Federal Government have a degree of definite responsibility. 

There are in the United States about 2,500 counties or districts 
comparable to counties wholly or in considerable part rural to which 
local health service under the direction of whole-time county or local 
district health officers is applicable and in which such service would 
be highly advantageous. The number of these units of population in 
which such service was in operation at the beginning of the calendar 
years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928, 
respectively, was 109, 161, 202, 230, 250, 280, 307, 337, and 414. The 

* Reprint No IIM, p 3J, from the Public liealth Reports, Oct 21, 1027. 
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average annual net gain in this period has been 38. At such rate of 
progress, about 55 years yet would be required for reasonably ade- 
quate whole-time local rural health service to be extended to all 
communities- of the United States in which such service is needed. 
To augment existing factors or to bring into operation additional 
factors, the speeding up of production seems critically important. 

Experience indicates that the* best foundation for rural health 
servi(>e in the United States is the county health department under 
the direction of the qualified whole-time county health officer. It 
bei'omes more and more evident to those with practical experience in 
the public health field that agencies concerned with the promotion of 
specialized health activities, such as typhoid-fever prevention, hook- 
worm control, tuberculosis prevention, malaria control, venereal 
disease prevention, or child and maternity hygiene, can perform most 
effectively and economically by dovetailing their specific activities 
in with and making them a part of a well-balanced comprehensive 
program of local official health service under the immediate direction 
of qualified whole-time local health officers. 

The present budgets for the support of the health service covering 
the rural communities and some of the incorporated cities and towns 
in the counties and districts designated in the 1928 column of Table 1 
total 555,685,014.33. Of the total local population of 15,508,997 
receiving this service 5,418,130, or 34.94 per cent, are urban. There- 
fore, about $3,098,670.32 of the total investment for the local health 
service in these 414 projects will be expended this year for strictly 
rural health service. 

Reasonably adequate whole-time rural health service throughout 
this country would cost about $20,000,000 a year. Apart from the 
loss in human life, human health, and human happiness, our national 
econoniic h>ss annually in wage earnings and in other items incident 
to preventable sickness because of lack of efficient county health 
service is estimated at over $1,000,000,000. Money invested for 
well-directed whole-time county health service yields to the average 
local tax-paying citizen an annual dividend in dollars and (‘ents 
ranging under difierent local conditions from 100 to 3,000 per eent. 

Table 2 presents, by States, the percentage of rural population 
having local health service under the direction of whole-time local 
(county or district) health officers at the beginning of 1928.^ 
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Table 2. — Perceniaqe of rural popidalion having on January 1928 y local health 

service under whole-time local {county or district) health officers 


State 

Rural 

popula- 

tion 

(census, 

1920) 

Rural 
popula- 
tion with 
local 
health 
service 
under 
direction 
of whole- 
time 
health 
offtcers 

Percent- 
age of 
rural 
popu- 
lation 
with local 
health 
service 
under 
direction 
of whole- 
time 
health 
officers 

• Stote 

Rural 

popula- 

lon 

(census, 

1020) 

Rural 
popula- 
tion with 
local 
health 
service 
under 
direction 
of whole- 
time . 
health 
officers 

Percent- 
age of 
rural 
popu- 
lation 
with local 
health 
service 
i under 
direction 
of whole- 
time 
health 
officers 

Alabama 

L8'iH,8:)7 

1,057,010 

44,807 

57.48 

Nevada 

62, 153 
163, 322 

0 

0 

Arirona 

2i(i.o;i5 

l,4fil,707 

1,09A,132 

20.08 

New Hampshire. 

0 

0 

Arkansas 

485, 201 
327, 377 

33. 19 

New Jersey 

680,964 
295, .390 

0 

0 

('alifornia 

29 89 

New Mexico 

89, .51 5 

30.30 

Colorado . . 

4S(i, 370 

13,913 

2.87 

Now York. 

1,796,383 

39,708 

, ■ 2.21 

(Vmnoctjcut .. 

444,292 

11,475 i 

2.58 

North Carolina.- 

2,068,753 

1,020,067 

' 49. 31 

Delaware. .. .. 

102, 230 

0 

0 

North Dakota. . - 

5.58, 033 

0 

0 

Florida . 

012, 045 

42, 240 
507, 540 

0.89 

Ohio 

2, 082, 268 
1,488,803 

1, 272, 144 
262, 603 

61.09 

(leorgia 

2,107, 97.1 

23.41 

Oklahoma 

17.63 

Idaho 

312.829 

0 

0 

Oregon 

392, 370 

128, 014 

32. 63 

Illinois 

2,l)S2, 127 

123, 124 

5. 91 

reimsylvanla.. . 

3, 112, 202 

0 

0 

Indiana .. .. 

1,447,5:15 

0 

0 

Rhode Island . _. 

1.5,217 

0 

0 

Iowa 

1, 528, 520 

0 

0 

South t'arohna . 

1, 3S9, 737 

.59:1, 360 

42. 70 

Kansas 

1, 151.203 

102,lf)8 

14.08 

South Dakota 

5.. 4 67.5 

6, 943 

1.30 

Kenlucky. . . 

1,78:1,087 

494, 304 

27. 73 

Tennessee .... 

1,726, 659 

405, 709 

26.97 

LouiMsina. 

1. 170,340 

.507, 353 

48. 4S 

Texas . 

3. 150, .539 

125, 584 

.3. Of) 

Maine 

408, 445 

20, 1.30 

5 .58 

Utah 

‘ 2:1:1, 812 

48, 621 

20.79 

Maryland 

580, 2:i9 

• 280, 251 

48. :io 

Vermont . ... 

242, 452 

0 

0 

Mn.ssarhu.se(ts 

202, lOH 

10, 502 

8. 19 

Virginia 

1,0:15.203 

347,082 

21.23 

MirhiRan 

1,420, m 

0 

0 

Washington ... 

607,880 

231,888 

38. 15 

Minnesota 

1, 335, .5.32 

50,898 

3.81 

West Virginia .. 

1,094,694 

338,391 

30.91 

Mls.sL'wiiipi 

Miasoiirl 

Montana 

I, 550, 497 

535, 100 

34. 62 

Wisconsin . .. 

1,;187, 499 

0 

0 

1,817, 152 
:i70, 878 

3,39, 722 
32,711 

18.70 
8. 08 

Wyoming 

137, 054 

:i, 188 

2.33 

Nebraska. . 

891, 000 

0 

0 

Total 

61, 406, 017 

10, 090, 861 

19. 03 


Over 80 per rent of our rural population is as yet unprovided with 
official local health service approaching: adequacy. As a consequence 
of this deficiency, there is a sacrifice of the health and lives and the 
material resources of many of our people every year — a sacrifice 
which is needless because preventable, and preventable by measures 
readily within our means and demonstrated to be in the highest 
sense economical. 


EFFECT OF SALT ON SLUDGE DIGESTION ' 

By Willem Rudolfs,* Chief j Department of Sewage Disposaly New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The effect of increasing amounts of sodium chloride upon the rate 
of organic matter decomposition in sewage sludge by bacteria is, 
progressively, (a) indifferent, (b) stimulating, (c) retarding, and 
(d) toxic. These observations, based upon a large number of labora- 
tory experiments, are in accord with the findings of Ricket (4), Falk 
and Winslow (3). 


> Paper No. 68, Department of Sewage Disposal, New Jersey Agricultural Experhnent Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

* C. N. Henderson assisted with the necessary’ analyses. 
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There is a comparatively large number of sewage disposal plants 
where salt is received as mine water, brine, or soil leachings. When 
rather concentrated salt solutions are received continuously or tem- 
porarily a number of questions arise: 

(1) How much salt can be handled by a tank without upsetting the 
biological equilibrium? 

(2) WTiat is its effect upon gasr production? 

(3) Is the composition of the gas changed? 

(4) How much larger should the digestion capacity be? 

METHODS AND MATERIAL 

Fresh sew'age solids were collected by hanging pails for 24 hours in 
the different sections of the flow compartinents of an Iinhoff tank 
receiving domestic waste only. The solids were thoroughly mixed 
and brought to the laboratory. The next day these fresh solids were 
mixed with rijie sludge on the basis of volatile matter content of tlio 
materials. The ratio used was 1 part of ripe sludge to 2.11 parts of 
fresh solids on the basis of volatile matter. The estimated time re- 
quired for complete digestion of this mixture was 35 days. For the 
experiment, the mixed material was divided into equal portions to 
which varying amounts of sodium chloride wore added. Table 1 
shows the percentage of solids in the mixtures, the ])ercentage of ash 
of these solids at the stai’t and the end of the experiment, and the 
amounts of NaCl added. The mixtures were kept at laboratory 
temperature (averaging 70"^ F). 

Table 1 — A'imIjjsvs of innluics al hrginning ami end of experiment 



NeCn 
ndded i 

pH 

Per eent solids 

Per (t*nt n&h in 
solids 

Sludge mixture number 

(grams 







t>er 

liter; 

Begin 

End 

Ik gin 

End 

Begin 

End 

I 

0 

7 7 

8 2 

T 11 

3 84 

34 0 

47.0 

11 

2 1 

7 7 

K 1 

5 47 

4 01 

3G 1 

48 1 

Ill 


7 7 

8 2 

a m 

4 34 

39 1 

7)0 5 

IV 

10 

7 7 

7 U 

0 03 

5 40 

43 7 

48 9 

V 

20 

7 8 

7 4 

7 17 

G 35 

48 2 

54.9 

Fresh solids 

1 

5 4 


C 30 


27 9 

Ripe sludge 


8 2 


3 88 


48 fi 



_ ) 





RESULTS 

The results obtained are presemted in oondensed form in Table 2. 
The figures show that the percentage volatile matter reduction, 
percentage ash increase, and total gas production of mixture II 
receiving 2 grams of NaCl per liter of sludge, compared favorably 
with the mixture to which no salt was added. The effect of salt was 
only slightly noticeable with an addition of 5 grams, but with larger 
quantities, volatile matter destruction and total gas production 
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docrcased markedly. It is interesting to note that, even with 'a 2 
per cent salt concentration, the biological organisms retained 50 
per cent of their activity as measured by the destruction of volatile 
matter and 25 per cent as measured by the production of gas.%Thi8, 
seems to bo a long way from sterilization; but if the gas analyses 
figures arc considered, it is evident that large quantities of salt affect 
especially those organisms responsible for methane production. 
The effect of the different salt concentrations is graphically shown in 
Figures 1 and 2, where the results are plotted on the b^isis of fresh 



Fk. 1 (Jus |)rndiutioii pir Ki.un of \olitile mUtf*r added ns fresh solids from difteieut 

mixlmcs 

orjTftnu' matter usod. It can l)e seen that the percentage of volatile 
matter destruction in the mixture receiving 2 grams of salt was 
somewhat greater than it was in the untreated mixture, indicating a 
'possible stimulation, causing greater reduction in volatile matter, 
hut not a greater gas production. If stimulation takes place, it is 
in the direction of liquefaction. It is^^\.jQ^vident that a salt concen- 
tration up to 0.5 per cent has no material trimental effect upon the 
total activities of the organisms and w ^^^therefore not upset the 
biological balance in a digestion tank. Altnough the ultimate 
amount of gas jirodiioed from mixtures with 0.5 per cent salt con- 
centration is nearly t'^^'^ame as from lower concentrations, the rate 
of gas production is' mewhat retarded. (Fig. 1.) 
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Table 2.- -Data on deslt uctioti of volaUle tnatler and production of gaa 


Pludjjf' iJiixturr No , 

NaCl 

a<l(lf‘d 

1 (grains 
I>er liter; 

<ion of 

volatile i” 

liiatUu 1 

Cubic centimeters of gas per 
gram of volatile matter 

Analysis of gaa * 

In mix- 
ture 

l>t- 

‘‘troyed 

f 1 

In frt sh 
solids ' 

! Per cent 

1 COj 

Per cent 

cm 

T 


38 « ^4 7 ! 4’H i 

1,112 

821 

11 0 

70.9 

If ; 


41.3. M2 

417 

l,t)80 

838 

1 10 0 

75 3 

III 

n 

38 h I 2*) 2 

4U1 

1, UK) 

180 

' 18 7 

80 7 

IV 

10 

' 21 h 11 7 

' J7b ' 

h20 

244 j 

1 11 2 

>1.0 

v 

1 20 

1 0 U7 

1 108 

492 

15G ' 

' 19.8 

>1.0 


* Anilys’s of ait urjiulat( U gas during third part of digistion iHTiotl. 


With higher concentrations (1 and 2 per cent concentrations), 
rotaidation of gas production is very pronounced. Blunk (2) has 
found that a great reduction in gas production took place in tanks 
receiving saft Ironi luine drainage. Bach (1) states that the largest 
quantity of chlorides lecorded amounted to 3,997 p.p.m., or, in the 
form of NaCl, 0,570 p.p.ia, Sierp ((>) conducting laboratory experi- 
ments, concludes that salt solutions up to 1 pc) (cnt concentration 
have no iniluence vvhatM)cver upon digestion activities and that with 
concentrations of 3 per cent ‘^alt bolution only about 20 per cent 
reduc.tion in d(H*omposition takes {dace. The total amounts of gas 
produced j)er gram dry material (fresh solids) after 80 days was 
practically alike for all mixtures, except with 8 per cent salt concen- 
trations. The ripe sludge- -fresh solids mixtures used by Sierp — wore 
on an organic-mattei* basis of 1: 1 (ripe sludge 47.1 per cent and fresh 
solids 45.4 per cent volatile matter). Such a mixture would, at 
average laboratory temperatures of 70° K., be completed in less than 
35 days, and it is possible that after 80 days of incubation (the time 
employed by Sierp) the retarding effect was not noticed. 

The figures given in Table 2 for the composition of the gas produced 
need amplification. A small quantity of methane (7.9 per cent) was 
produced during the first period of the digestion time (35 days^ 
.digestion time) in No. IV (with 10 grams salt), but less than 1 per 
cent was found in No. V (20 grams salt). Cai’bon dioxide production 
was higher at the beginning in all except No. IV. The following 
figures show the difference in percentages (fX )2 production for the gas 
collected during the second and last frfvndent tUaLestion: 

unental efiov 

Difference in percentages of CO 2 production dnnng Jerefore not digestion 

_ lough the ultimate 

and /cent salt con- 
'll lower - . 




Second period 

Last period... 


LlJ 

III 

jl! 

V 

•5 6 
18.7 

a6 

11.8 

28.8 

19.8 
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The usual reduction in percentage CO* and a corresponding in- 
crease in methane production took place with the advance of digestion 
in mixtures I, II, and III. The low methane production of mixture 
IV during the second part of digestion practically stopped, with a 
subsequent increase in CO 2 production. With smaller quantities of 
salt the percentage methane was high, possibly indicating that the 
methane producing organisms ^^ere somewhat stimulated, hut with 
greater amounts of salt they were retarded. 

Often when NaCl is received at a plant, smaller quantities of 
sulphates (Ca and Mg) are mixed with it, and it is of interest to 
compare such a mixture of approximately the same Na(^l content 
with one receiving salt alone. The follo^\ing ligures show the total 
gas production in cubic centimeters per gram volatile matter piosent 
and per gram volatile matter destroyed m the proc es-^e^ ol digestion: 

Total gas piodiictiou in cnhu rentnneteis pei gmm uilatiU nialUi piesenl and per 
ip am volatile mallei deist unfed in digest um 

( iibic (ontimelers 
of jrrts produced 

Kxjiei unent * S Uts added (Kramn |»er liter; I 

I \olatile I volatile 

mitier matter 
pre’.cnt ide'^troved 


A I None ... . . 4^ 1 125 

B .... 1 5 1 ShCI I 404 I 1, 100 

r I 5 25 N»( 1, 1 15pr ( as()4, and MgsOi . . 400 1,645 


The effect of NaCl on the total gas jiroduction is slight, but indi- 
cates retardation, whereas a mixture of Nad and sulphates appeared 
to be somewhat stiimilatmg. This stimulation came mainly after 
a somewhat prolonged retardation of gas production This fact is 
well illustrated in Figure 3, m which the daily gas production is 
plotted in cubic centimeters per gram of volatile niattei However, 
an initial stimulation took plaee, probal)ly due to the Na(^l, because 
in the mixture wdth Na(''l alone a similar initial sf imiilation m gas 
production was apparent. In another publication (f)) wc have 
drawn attimtion to the fact that sulphates produce considerable 
H 2 S, and the mixture under discussion was not an exception The 
strongest odors were present during the peak of gas formation. 

As the rate of digestion is not mateiiall.v affected with less than 
one-half of 1 per cent salt concentration, tio additional sludge diges- 
tion capacity is required, provided a biological balaru e is established 
and maintained. Such a balance can be secured by maintaining a 
correct relation between ripe sludge and fresh soIkIs, or, in other 
words, by the careful addition of fresh solids and withdrawal of 
sludge. 
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SUMMARY 


Tlio effect of salt upon the rate of decomposition of sewage sludge 
was only slightly noticeable with additions of 5 grams per liter of 
sludge, but with larger quantities the destruction of volatile matter 
and total gas production decreased markedly. The composition of 
the gas changed greatly with the salt additions. With the largest 



quantities of salt practically no methane was produced. Mixtures 
of salt and sulphates appear to be somewhat stimulating. 
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TEST FOR PHENOLIC TASTES AND ODORS IN WATER 
AFTER CHLORINATION 

A meeting was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., February 6,, 1928, at which 
were present representatives of the Pennsylvania State department 
of health, the Ohio State department of health, the Kentucky State 
board of health, the Carnegie Steel ('o., the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., the Republic lion <£ Steel Co., the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Co., the TTnited Gas Im- 
provement Co., and the Koppers Co. Mr. W. L. Stevenson, chief 
engineer of the Pennsylvania State department of health, chairman 
of the meeting, appointed a committee to consider the test lor 
phenolic tastes and odors in water after chlorination, proposed by Mr. 
J. W. Ellms, of Cleveland, Ohio, and report their opinion. The com- 
mittee as appointed consists of F. W. Sperr, jr., director of research, 
the Koppers C^o.; W. H. Fiilweiler, chemical engineer, the United 
Gas Improvement C\).; F. E. Daniels, chief, industrial waste section, 
Pennsylvania department of health; and O. O. Malleis, chief chemist, 
the Koppers Co. 

The committee has considered the method as presented and is of 
the opinion that, while in principle the method loay be satisfactory 
for water works practice, it should be substantially modified to render 
it generally applicable. It is believed that, in general, a method of 
this sort should embod^^ the principle of systematic dilutions with a 
test of each dilution, so that quantitative results can be secured. On 
this basis the committee has therefore drawn up a tentative method 
which is herewith submitted, not as linal and binding, but for the 
purpose of inviting trial and comment. It is hoped that this method 
will be thoroughly e.vamined and tried by all who are interested in 
the subject, and the committee w^ould appreciate having reports of 
the results obtained, together with any suggestions for modification 
or improv^ement that may be consid erect necessary. 

The tentative method proposed by the committee is as follow^s: 

1. This test is designed as a measiire of the so-called phenolic tastes 
and odors in water after chlorination. 

2. Take 500 c. c. of the material under examination, acidulate wdth 
sulphuric acid until acid to litmus, and distill off 250 c. c. Cratch the 
distillate in a 500 c. c. volumetric flask, make up to mark with dis- 
tilled water and dilute as follows: 1 to 10; 1 to 100; 1 to 1,000, etc*.., 
preparing as many dilutions as may be necessary. 
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3. Take 200 c. c. of the distillate in the volumetric flask after mak- 
ing up to mark (this representing the original material undiluted) and 
a like amount of each successive dilution. Treat with a slight excess 
of chlorine water (a total of 0.3 p. p. m. of chlorine is usually sufli- 
ciont). Let the sample stand for 15 minutes and then boil until 
excess of chlorine is removed as evidenced by test with orthotolidine. 

Make the odor test by smelling the hot liquid. Make the taste 
test after the liquid is cooled. In the taste test, swallowing a small 
quantity of the liquid is the best method for revealing the presence 
of taste-producing substances. 

4. Results shall be expressed as the lowest dilution in which the 
taste and the odor are negative. ' 

F. W. Spurh, Jr., 

W. H. Fulweilek, 

F. E. Daniels, 

0. O. Malleis, 

Members oj the Committee. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., February 27, 1928 

Communications relative to the method should be addressed to* 
P. W. Sperr, jr., Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STUDIES ON OXIDATION REDUCTION 

HYGIENIC LABORATORY BVIXETIN NO. lU. STUDIES ON OXIDATION REDUCTION, 

PAPERS I 10, INCLUSIVE. BY STAFF MEMBERS OF THE DIVISION OP CHEMISTRY, 

HYGIENIC LABORATORY. UNITED STATES PUBUC HEALTH SERVICE 

The Public Health Service has just issued a bulletin corapri'^mg 10 
papers on oxidation reduction. These represent exhaustive studies 
upon certain fundamental principles of chemistry. They will be 
especially useful to chemists and to students of chemistry. The 
papers have already appeared separately in one form or another, but 
the demand for reprints has warranted the Service in collecting them 
under one cover. 

The following list of subject headings of the different papers will 
give a conception of the scope of the studies collected in this bulletin: 

I. Introduction. By W.'Mansfield Clark. 

II. An analysis of the theoretical relations between reduction 
potentials and pH. By W. Mansfield Clark and Barnett 
Cohen. 

III. Electrode potentials of mixtures of l-naphthol-2-3ulphonic acid 
indophenol and the reduction product. By W. Mansfield 
Clark and Barnett Cohen. 
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IV . Electrode potentials of indigo sulphonates, each in equilibrium 
with its reduction product. By M. X, Sullivan, Barnett 
Cohen, and W. Mansfield Clark. 

V. Electrode potentials of simple indophenols, each in equilibrium - 
with its reduction product. By Barnett Cohen, H. D. 
Gibbs, and W. Mansfield Clark. 

VI. Apreliminary study of indophenols: (A) Dibromo substitution 

products of phenol indophenol; (B) substituted indophenols 
of the ortho type; (C) miscellaneous. By Barnett (^ohen, 
H. D. Gibbs, and W. Manslield (^lark. 

VII. A study of dichloro substitution products of phenol indophenol. 

By II. D. Gibbs, Barnett (^ohen, and It. K. Caiman. 

VIII. Methylene blue. By W. Mansfield Clark, FUrnett Colnui, and 
H. D. Gibbs. 

IX. A potentiometric and spectropbotoinetric study of meri- 
quinones of the p-phonylene diamine and IxMi/.idine series. 
By W. Mansfield Clark, Barnett ('ohen, and 11. D. Gibbs. 

X. Reduction potentials in cell suspensions. By R. Iv. (%mnan, 
Barnett Cohen, and W. Mansfield Clark. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained by addressing the Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONVENTION OF 1926 
RATIFIED BY THE SENATE 

On March 22, 1928, the Senate advised and consented to the ratifi- 
cation of the International Sanitary ('onvention signed at Paris on 
June 21, 1926. 

This convention is a revision of the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion of 1912, in which certain changes had beconu* ru'cessary hecauso 
of the extension of knowledge in the field of sanitary science and a 
broader experience in the application of such knowledge in the field 
of international health. The preliminary arrangements for this 
revision were conducted through the International Offi(*e of Public 
Hygiene at Paris, which is constituted a central office for the collection 
and dissemination of sanitary intelligence and is empowered to coojxu- 
ate with other international sanitary organizations. The convention 
was signed at Paris on June 21, 1926, by^the plenipotentiaries of the 
following countries, colonies, and mandates: 
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Afglianistan. 

Albania. 

Argentine Rpi)i4)nc. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

•Brazil. 

Bulgaria. 

Chile. 

China. 

Colombia. 

Cuba. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark. 

Dominican llepublic. 

Ecuador. 

Egypt. 

Ethiopia. 

Finland. 

France (including Algeria, French West 
Africa, French East Africa, French 
Indo-China, Stales of Syria, Grand 
Liban, Alaouites and Djebel-DruHC, 
and other culonicH, protectorates, 
possessions, and mandated terri- 
tories). 

Germany. 

Great Britain (including (Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Union of 
South Africa). 

Greece. 

Guatemala. 

Haiti. 

Ht'djaz. 


Hondurai. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Japan. 

Liberia. 

Lithuania. 

Luxemburg. 

Mexico. 

Monaco. 

Morocco. 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Paraguay. 

Persia. 

Peru. 

Poland (and Free City of Danzig). 
Portugal. 

Rumania. 

Salvador. 

San Marino. 

Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Kingdom 
of. 

Soudan. 

Spain. 

Switzerland. 

Tunisia. 

Turkey. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
United States of America. 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Pneumonia hM not compensable under worlcmen^s compensation 
act . — (Minnesota Supreme Court; Costly v. City of Eveleth, 218 
N. W. 126; decided Februaiy 17, 1928.) A member of a city fire 
department, as a result of exposui'e, chill, and some inhalation of 
smoke suffered while in the performance of his duties, contracted 
bronchial and lobar pneumonia from which he died. His widow was 
denied compensation under the w^orkmen^s compensation act by the 
State industrial commission, and appealed to the supreme court. 
Under the Minnesota compensation law mere sickness, with the excep- 
tion of certain expressly enumerated occupational diseases, was not 
compensable unless the disease was *‘an accidental personal injury 
within the meaning’’ of the law. The law defined an accident as ^'an 
unexpected or unforeseen event, happening suddenly and violently, 
with or without human fault, and producing at the time injiuy to the 
physical structure of the body.” The supreme court decided that 
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there had been no accident within the statutory definition, and 
aifirmod the industrial commission’s order, saying: 

♦ * ♦ In State cx rel. Faribault Woolen Mills Co. v. District Court, 138 

Minn. 210, 164 N. W. 810, L. 11. A. 191SF, 855, we held that t.vphoid fever con- 
tracted by an employee within the course of his employment and from a risk 
arising therefrom was not compensable. The reason was that there had f>een no 
accident i+hin the statutory definition. The cases are reviewed and the reasons 
for the holding gone into at length in that decision. It is unnecessary to repeat or 
review them. In the present case there is no proof of ** injury to the physi(*al 
structurt^of the body ” of the deceased, at the time, as a result of his work at the 
fire, as distinguished from the disease which soon followed. So, from the stand- 
point of the statutory definition of accident and its exclusionary effect upon mere 
sickness, wo are .unable to distinguish the pneumonia present in this rase from the 
typhoid fever for which comp)en8ation was sought in the Fanbault Wool(*n Mills 
Oo. case. 

The legislative definition of accident is admittedly difficult of application in such 
cases, but that difficulty does not permit us to ignore it or deny it effect. It is 
hard to see how it can have any function, or how we can give such t>V)vioiisly 
restrictive words their usual restrictive effect, unless wo exclude from <M)mpen8a- 
bility such germ diseases as typhoid and pneumonia where there is no proof of a 
sudden atid unforeseen event, as a cause, producing at the time injury to the 
physical structure of the body. * * ♦ 

Payment of pension to New YorJc City Department of Health employee 
compelled. - York Supremo Coui t; Graef r. DcparlTneut of 

Health et al., 227 N. Y. S. 82; decided January 30, 1928.) An 
employee of the health department of the city of New York became 
entitled to a pension, pursuant to city charter provisions. Begin- 
ning: with January 1, 1927, the pension was denied him because* the 
health commissioner suspected him of certain questionable activities 
during his employment in the department. The position the com- 
missioner of health assumed was that, because of public policy, he 
had suspended the pension rights of the petitioner ponding investi- 
gation. The city charter provided: 

♦ ♦ ♦ employee who has or shall have {X'rformed dut> as such 

* * * employee in any department of health m the city of Now York, for a 

period of 20 years, or upward, upon his own application, in wilting, ♦ j** ♦ 

shall be retired from active service ♦ < ♦ and thereupon bhail be a\\ardcd, 

granted, and paid from said health department pension fund b> the trustees 
thereof, an annual sum during his lifetime not exceeding one-half the ordinary 
full pay of ♦ * * [an] employee in the health department service, of the 
rank of the ♦ * ♦ employee so retired. Pensions granted under this sec- 
tion shall be for the natural life of the person receiving the same, and sliall not bo 
revoked, repealed, or diminished. ^ 

The employee sought to compel payment to him of the moneys 
withheld from him as a pension, and the court, in deciding in his 
favor, said that '^it must be concluded that in the preniiscs respond- 
ents are without power to order the suspension or discontinuance of 
the petitioner’s pension, and, irrespective of how well intentioned 
the commissioner of health may be, the peremptory order of manda- 
mus must be granted.” 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The Mosquito Nuisanoe and Malaria (Ober Muckenplag e und Malaria) . E. 

Martini. Medizinische Klinik^ No. 12, 1927. Berlin. Germany. (Abstract by 
A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

The aiitlior of this article published an article on the same subject in January, 
1924, ill which he discussed the status of malaria in Germany and the prospects 
for the future. His optimistic predictions as to results to be expected in the 
control of the mosquito nuisance and malaria were confirmed by results obtained 
in 1924 and 1925, but not so in 1926. This article is written to explain the reason 
for the large increase in numbers of mosquitoes in 1926. 

Tlie heavy rains in June and July of the previous year, which readied flood 
proportions in place‘s and w’ere responsible for the creation of a large number of 
pools of standing water, arc characterized as being resiionsible for mosquitoes 
in larger n umbers in 1926 than has been the case for a long time. 

Two means of combating the mosquito are offered: (1) Winter control, by 
killing the mosquitoes found in houses, and (2) summer control, by killing the 
larvae in the breeding places. The latter method is considered the more difficult 
and requires jx rsonnel trained in the work, and so the winter control is suggested, 
although its success must be considered limited. The mosquitoes which hibernate 
in basements consist almost entirely of the three species: (1) Culex pipie^is; (2) 
Theohaldia annulatn; and (3) Anophelea mac uli pen. 7 is. 

Winter control, h(me\er, does not take care of the A^es^ which lays its eggs 
in trench(»s or depressions in the eartli and hatches in the spring after the first 
rains. 

It is to be expected that after an autumn epidemic there will be a somewhat 
more severe epidemic in the spring of the following year, which latter begins in 
Marcli, rises t(» a jn^ak in May, and faHs otf abruptly in June. It consists of 
relapsing and new eases, tJie former being subject to immediate control, since 
thev will be exiieeted, but the lattef probably not. These latter cases must be 
w'atched und treated a^ to prev’ent tin* spread of infection. 

If conditions in 1927 should again be favorable to the production of a large 
croj) of pest mos(|uitoes, and meteorological conditions should be favorable to 
malaria production, a further increase in mosquitoes and malaria cases might 
result. In that event it would be wise to spare no efforts toward effective winter 
and summer control of mosciuitocs, j)articularl> the Anopheles. 

Notes on the Pasteurization of Milk. J. M. Hamill. Ministry of Health. 
Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects, No. 17. 14 pp. London, 1923. 
H. M. S. O, (Re])rintod 1927). Abstract by W. G. Savage in BaUetin of 
}Iygiini\ vol. 3, No. 1, Januarv , 1928, p. 17. 

“A clear and concise report upon the essential factors concerned in successful 
Pasteurization, but one w'hich does not go into many of the contentious scientific 
problems. Vor example, the temperature adopted for Pasteurization is taken at 
146® F. to 150® F. for 30 minutes, this being regarded as a safe temperature 
without damage to the iiiillv without discussing in detail the scientific evidence. 
(A slightly lower temperature is ustially advocated in the United States.) Great* 
stress is laid upon the absolute necessity of Pasteurizers of the ‘holder’ type. 
But little is said in regard to the mechanical difficulties in the way of the con- 
struction of a perfect 1\ satisfactory ‘holder’ Pasteurizer. 

“ The report is intended as a brief general account of the subject and as a guide 
to local authorities as to requirements essential for the provision of the milk 
designated ‘ Pasteurized milk. ’ ” 

The Intermittent Irrigation Fields of Lubertsi (Moscow) During the First 10 
fears of Operation (1914-1994). (In French). I. S. Bossonoff, P. 8. Saves- 
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tianoff, and N. M. Welitchkine, 5th Report Res. Comm. No. 9, 1928. 162 pages. 
^Abstract by W. Rtidolfs.) 

The sewage of Moscow (separate system) is used for irrigating municipal 
xonds at Lublino, which is 10 km. from Moscow, has a surface area of 948 hec- 
tares, and on which sewage is used at a rate of 56670 in* per day; and at Lubertzi, 
which is 22 km. from Moscow, has an area of 640 hectares and receives sewage 
at the rate of 37530 m* per day. Lutbertzi fields have been in service since 1914, 
and the report deals with the history of the fields during maturation" (2~3 
years), the abnormal years 1917-22, and the normal years of 1923-27. Distri- 
bution canals are constructed partly from masonry and parll^' from ('nrth. The 
fields ar« divided into sections ranging from 0.25 to 2.5 hectares. The exploita- 
tion of the three farms requires 50 administrative and technical employees and 440 
farmers and laborers. A stable with 150 horses and 22 cows is at the disposition 
of the workers.' There is further a hospital, 2 schools, etc., for the nearly 2,000 
persons. 

The harvests arc from two to two and one-half times largtT than those of the 
surrounding prairies. Cabbage gives the best returns (33,600 kilos i)er hectare). 
Beets and hemp are also very good. The excess of green fodder is very useful 
for the dairy. 

The effect of the treatment upon the irrigated lands is determined by chemical 
analyses of the sewage and drainage water collected in subterranean basins 
(Lysimeters). Chlorides arc taken as basic figures for comparison. Suspended 
matter in sewage (1914) was 536 p. p. m.; fixed, 963; Cl, 147; total N, 90; NIT3, 83. 
During 8 years 22,000 tons of suspended matter have been placed on 450 hec- 
tares. Of the 3,099 tons of nitrogen received by the fields, 1,654 tons drained into 
the Pekhorka River. There were no harmful effects on the river, and it is given 
as an excellent example of self-purification. During 1920-21 the average results 
of te.sts of the river in p. p. m. were as follows: 
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These figures give only average yearlj’^ conditions and can bo used only as a 
summary. The authors expect to use American methods for inter])retation. 
Three kilometers below the outfalls, the river is extensively used for recreational 
purposes. 

Bacteriological results will be published in the following number of the reports. 

Essential Features of an Efficient Municipal Sewerage System. C. A. Holm- 
quist. The American vol. 37, No. 5, November, 1927, pp. 609-612. (Ab- 
stract by L. F. Warrick.) 

Tlie author points out, in a general discussion of municipal sewerage systems, 
that the essential features include (1) properly installed house plumbiffg, which 
may be regulated by plumbing code in village as well as city; (2) tight sanitary 
sewers laid in accordance with a comprehensive plant; (3) adequate sewage-treat- 
ment plant in charge of operators selected on the basis of knowledge and ability; 
(4) the tendency toward larger sewer systems, which are now made possible in New 
York State by the sanitary district laws; (5) the greater latitude given village 
trustees in sewer matters under the amended village law in the State of New 
York; and (6) the possibilities of sewer rentals based on water consumption as a 
source of revenue for building and operating sewage-treatment plants. 
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Some of the Hewer Beenlts Obtained at the Hew Jeraejr Bxpeiiment Station. -- 

Willem Rudolfs. Proceedings Tenth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 
1928. (Abstract by Jane H. Rider.) 

Experimental work in New Jersey indicates that new methods of sewage dis*> 
posal can be found only by studying the biophysicochemical conditions govern- 
ing the settling, decomposition, and drying of sewage solids. 

It has been found that combination of the activated sludge process and sepa- 
rate sludge digestion gave better residts than a combination of single sedimenta- 
tion and separate sludge digestion. When properly seeded, activated sludge 
digests more rapidly and with less odor than properly seeded solids from Imhoff 
or sedimentation tanks and gives a better effluent. 

The addition of sea water or other liquids with high sulphate content retards 
the digestion of sewage solids in proportion to the amount of sulphates present. 
H 2 S is markedlv inereascfl b\ even small amounts of sea w^ater or wastes con- 
taining sulphates. 

Experimental work is being done on the digestion of vegetable wastes and fine 
screenings (Wbage from one kitchen and fine screenings were finely ground 
before being mixed with ripe sludge and fresh solids. Maximum gas production 
took place in 20 days in mixtures of lipe sludge, fresh solids, and screenings, and 
was similar for the limed and unliined portions, pioducing more gas in 40 days 
than the ripe sludge-fresh solids mixture. Hufficient stability had not been 
reached in the 20-day period to permit the sludge lo 1 h‘ drawn. 

In mixtures of ripe sludge, fresh solids, and vegetable w^aste, 1:1:1 ratio, 
maximum gas jirodiiction w'as completed in 40 days, the addition of lime accelerat- 
ing gas i'rodnelion. When the fiesh solids w^ere replaced with \ egetable waste, 
little gas was produced; lime somewhat increased its production. 

The excessive lime necessary to correct the acidit> in vegetable w'aste mixtures 
indicates that high gas-yielding cnrbonaeoous substances ean not be added 
indiseriminatelx to domestic sew'age. If the reaction is not kei)t slightly alkaline, 
the acidity will change the tvpo of digestion, retard the activities of certain 
orgaiiisius, and cause the evolutUui of H 2 S and other volatile, odoriferous sub- 
stanees. Greater digestion tank capacity will be neeessarv if vegetable wastes 
aie added to domeslie sew'age on account of the increased w^eight of solids and 
the blower rate of digestion. The seiiarate digestion of mixed vegetable wastes 
is not economical 

Tables and charts showing result** obtained in these studies are given. 

Imhoff Tanks -Their Function and Operation. A. Fales. Proceedings of 
the First Conference of Sewage Works Operators, Pennsylvania State College 
Bulletin, No. 1, January, 1927, pp. 19-20. (Abstract by L. F. Warrick.) 

Imhoff tanks are liiscussed in a comprehensive manner as to function, impor- 
tance of proper operation, method of putting into service, oiieration under both 
favorable and iinfa\orable conditions, value of records and research work, and 
care of plant and grounds. The function of the Imhoff tank is sedimentation of 
settleable suspended solids nnd bacterial digestion of resulting sludge in the same 
tank, w’ithout containinating tlie settled sewage wnth products of sludge decom- 
position. Comparisons are made with plain sedimentation, septic, and separate 
sludge digestion tanks, in each ease pointing out the advantages of Imhoff tanks 
operating under favorable conditions. Tried methods of overcoming various 
operating difficulties are briefly described and discussed. 

Water Supply in Bradford (England). Lewis Mitchell. Surveyor ^ vol. 73, 
No. 1, 876, January 6, 1928, pp. 3 4. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

This report illustrates several divergent points of view on English and American 
water works practice. The city population of 288,700 consumes 58.1 gallons 
per capita, 35.3 gallons per capita of which are for domestic and 22.8 gallons fmr 
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industrial purposes; the corresponding consumption of outlying districts, with a 
population of 100,000, is 31.4 and 18.9 gallons per capita, respectively. Yet the 
statement is made that although it is only one-third of the quantity consumed 
in 'dry' American cities, it is greatly in excess of what is reasonably required. '' 
(The word *Mry is not defined.) Metering of domestic services is not advocated, 
for sanitary reasons. 

B. colt are present at times and arc chiefly accounted for as coining from 
cultivatea ureas on the drainage area. Chlorination is not considered “expedient 
or desirable,” and “may be considered purely as a last line of defense.” Filtra- 
tion is provided as a further safeguard for supplies from practically uncon- 
taminated sources. The difficulty of finding pure sources requiring no chemical 
treatment is in many oases l>ecoining acute, but Bradford has provided against 
this contingency. 

The water is at times plumbo solvent, containing as high as 0.113 grains per 
gallon of lead. The acidity is neutralized by a “harmless reagent” to correct 
this solvent action. • 

Bata on Applying Chlorine to Safeguard Water Systems. U. V. Donnelly. 
Water Works Engineering^ vol. 81, No. 3, February 1, 1928, pp. 162“166. 
(Abstract by Chester Cohen.; 

This article cites numerous practical points concerning the operation and care 
of chlorine-control apparatus. The functions of the various units of chlorinators 
are discussed and explained. All of the data could not well be repeated here. 
The following are examples of the type of information given: A solution-feed 
apparatus requires a water supply under at least 20 pounds per square inch 
pressure, and there must be 60 gallons of this water for every pound of chlorine 
used; the temperature of the apparatus should lx‘ kept at 45° F. or above; 60 
pounds of chlorine per day can be safely drawm per cylinder; if none is drawn 
the cylinder tends to freeze; the usual chlorinator orifice has a ratio of 5 maximum 
to 1 minimum, thus an orifice of 50 pounds maximum will have a minimum of 
10 pounds. 

Proper care of the apparatus, protection against corrosion, flooding, stoppage, 
etc., are emphasized. The uses of chlorine as an algicide, as well as a bactericide, 
is brought out, together with present practices regarding superchlorination and 
dechlorination. 

Colon Bacilli in Water Which May Cause Typhoid Diseases. Robb S. Spray. 
Water Works Engineering^ vol, 81, No. 1, January 4, 1928, pp. 38 and 67. 
(Abstract by R. C. Beckett.) 

The three general indices proposed for the determination of the index of 
pollution of water supplies, namely, fecal streptococci, proteolytic and fermenta- 
tive anaerobes, and the colon bacillus group, have, due to difficulty of routine 
tests, been reduced to the latter group. This group, however, classifies some 34 
Ixusteria, the most confusing being B, aerogenes. First indication of B, aerogenes 
is the greater amount of gas in lactose broth (60-80-90 per cent within 24 hours, 
as contrasied with 30-40 per cent with the true B. coli). 

It has been impossible to devise any test which will differentiate the colon 
bacilli of human origin from those of lower animal origin— probably because they 
are the same. * 

Preliminary Experiments on the Treatment of Lake Michigan Water for Chicago. 
John R. Baylis. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 17, No. 6, 
June, 1927, pp. 710-726. (Abstract by F. R. Shaw.) 

This article gives a complete list of the studies planned at Chicago and dis- 
cusses preliminary considerations in regard to clarification. 

An investigation showed that it would not be economical to extend the In- 
takes to such a distance (10 miles — 40 ft. depth) from shore as would provide 
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A water of satisfactory clarity. The water at the present intakes has a turbidity 
of 3 to lOO p. p. 111 ., averaging 10; a hardness of 130 p. p. m., mostly carbonate; 
appears to be saturated with soluble silica and alumina; and at times has an ex- 
tremely high content of microorganisms, which presents the most difficult problem. 

The author cites the desirability of designers paying more attention to '^length 
of filter runs,’' and sets as a standard a yearly average of 24 hours. He says 
the ininimutn for efficient operation is 16 hours, and to secure runs in excess of 
24 hoLirb does not warrant much added expense. Reference is made to his 
studies at Baltimore which resulted in his suggesting a standard of clarity of. 
0.1 to 0.2 ]). p. ni. (0.5 is noticeable in bathtubs). A curve is given showing a 
decided break at 0.1 to 0.2 p. p. m., when the amount of coagulant was plotted 
against the turbidity of the filter effluent. 

The laboratory at (Chicago is equipped ^ith a specially designed experimental 
filter which is particularly fle.\ible, and with a stirring device which is adjustable 
as to depth of paddles in the sample and speed of rotation. 

Tfre oxperiinenis so far conducted indicate that the lake water is easily clarified 
and reacts economically to practically all the extensively used coagulants. 

Experiment N produced a resultant turbidity of 0.2 p. p. m., after treating with 
tt^o-tenths of a grain per gallon of alum, stirring 30 minutes, and passing through 
the laboratory filter containing sand pabsing 20 mesh and retained on 30. The 
autlu»r believes that this should not be exceeded by more than 25 per cent in 
a well-<lesigned plant. During periods when inici- /organisms are in abundance, 
more coagulant may be necessary. Treatment with iron and lime is considered. 
T^\o grains of lime (CaO) per gallon is the maximum that can be used without 
recar boni/at ion, and this treatment reduces hardness 35 p. p. m. 

The cur\e presented shows tliat a clarity of 0.2 p. p. in. results from a treat- 
ment of 2 g. j). g. of lime and 0.2 g. p. g. of iron with a raw water turbidity of 
12 p. p. m. and 30-inimite stirring. 

l^se ot excess of lime with recarbonization is being considered, but it is initially 
thouglit to be uneconomical for a water of only 130 p. p. ni. hardness. How'ever, 
this treatment would bolve the filter clogging troubles from luicroorganisuis, and 
its sterilizing ciualities might prove of value. If used, a treatment of 6 grains 
of lime would bo desirable, with earbonization of the caustic alkalinity before 
passing the water tlirough ^(dtling basins, thus reducing the total hardness to 
approximately 50 p. p. in. 

Progress Report on Raw Water Carbon Dioxide Treatment at Lima. E. E. 

Sinitli. Sixth Annual Report of Ohio fNmference on Water Purification, 1926, 
p]». S3-S4. (Abstract by R. E. Tliomphon ) 

Brief additional data are given on carbonization at Lima, Ohio. An ini])roved 
type of coke burner has been installed. Ex|)eriments indicated that the use of 
artificial gas for generation of carbon dioxide would increase cost tenfold. Aver- 
age amounts of chemicals used during iieriod September, 192.5~Augiist, 1926, 
were as follows: Alum 2.27 g. p. g.; coke 5.9 p. p. m.; chlorine 0.25 p. p. m. — 
the average cheinic'uJ cost per m. g. being $4.56. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MARCH 31, 1928 

Summary of information received by ielegmph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended March Sl^ 19^8, and corresponding week of 1927, {From 
the Weekly Health Index, April If, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

WtM'lc OiirU'd (’orrospoinUng 

Mar. SI, J 928 wt*ek. 1927 

Policies in lorce 70. 802, 855 07, 195, 853 

Number of death claims __ 15, 118 14, 205 

Death claims per 1,000 ]jolicios in force, annual rate. 11. 2 11. 1 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the, United States during the week 
ended March 31, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding , week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health IiuLcx, April 4, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Deparim.en,t of Commerce) 


City 

Wwk ended Mar. 
.31, 1928 

.Annual 
death 
rate ixr 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 31, 
1928 > 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate * 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 31, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Total (67 cities) 

8,746 

If). 3 

13.0 

986 

808 

80 

Akron 

43 



7 

6 

76 

Albany ^ 

45 

19.5 

15.3 

3 

3 

61 

Atlanta 

92 

18.9 

14.7 

13 

8 


W’hite 

43 


8.9 

5 

2 


('olored 

49 

{*) 

28.2 

8 

6 


Baltimore * 

291 

18.3 

14.6 

37 

26 

117 

W^hite 

'220 


12.9 

10 

19 

76 

Colored 

71 

(9 

24.2 

18 

7 

282 

Birmingham 

67 

16.8 

J4.4 


8 

43 

White 

36 


8.6 

2 

5 

28 

Colored 

31 

(9 

23.4 

•1 

3 

68 

Boston 

268 

17. .5 

15.5 

39 

31 1 

108 

Bridgeport 

40 



6 

0 

110 

Buffalo 

149 

14.0 

J.3.3 

24 

12 

m 

Cambridge 

a,*) 

14.5 

11.4 

6 

2 

107 

Camden 

44 

17.0 

13. 3 

7 

5 

112 

Canton. 

21 

1 9.4 

0.7 

3 

3 

71 

Chicago 3 

915 

; 1.5. 2 

13.1 

85 

82 

78 

Cincinnati 

166 

21.0 

17 8 

49 

10 

115 

Cleveland- 

220 

11.4 

11.2 

23 

25 

62 

Columbus 

106 

18.0 

12.0 

11 

I 6 

103 

Dallas 

06 

1.5. 9 

11.6 

12 

8 


White 

45 


10.6 

0 

7 


Colored - . . . 

21 

(*) 

19.0 

3 

1 


Dayton 

49 

13. 9 

16.2 

0 

5 

1 0 

Denver 

92 

16.4 

13.6 

6 

7 

,, 

De.s Moines 

43 

14.8 

11.2 

2 

4 

83 

Detroit 

:184 

14.6 

11.0 

61 

44 

94 

Duluth-— 

24 

10.7 

6.8 

1 

0 

23 

El Paso 

60 

'26.6 

16. 1 

12 

6 


Erie 

29 



2 

3 

41 

Fall River ’ 

22 

8. o' 

o.'o' 

3 

2 

51 

Flint 

24 

8.4 

15.0 

9 

7 

115 

Fort Worth 

44 

13.7 

11.5 

7 

1 


White 

31 


10.6 

.5 

1 


Colored 

13 


18.6 

2 

0 


Grand Rapids 

34 

10.8 

10.6 

3 

4 

45 

Houston _ 

70 



7 

3 


White 

51 



3 

3 


Colored . 

19 

(9 


4 

0 


Indianapolis 

102 

14.0 


23 

9 

175 

White 

88 


10.9 

19 

7 

166 

Colored 

14 


23.3 

4 

2 

243 


’ AzmuA] rate per 1,000 population. 

’ Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

* DMths for week ended Friday Mar. 30, 1928. 

< In the dUM for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the following 
POrosntages of the total population: Atlanta, 81; Baltimore, l^ Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 
M; Howlott, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 30; 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. O., 25. 
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Deaths from-aU catiaes in certain large cities of the United States daring the %eeeh 
ended march 31, 1938, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison tpith 
corresponding week of 1987. {From the Weekly Health Index, April 4, 1988, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


Je»ey (’ity 

Kanms f’ity, Kaiw,.. 

White 

rolored 

Kansai* (’ity, Mo 

Knoxville 

White 

C’olore<l 

Los Angeles 

Ixjwell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

MinneatK)lis 

NaBhville 

White 

C’olored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White . : 

Colored 

New York . 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough 

Manhattan OOcougb. . 

Ouecns Borough 

Richmond Borough . 

Newark. N. J 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha. 

Paterson- 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence.— 

Hiohmond 

White 

Colored 

Bocliester 

St Tiouls 

8t. Paul 

Salt T^ke <llty * 

San Antonio 

Snn Diego 

Sau Francisco 

Schenectady 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Trenton 



Washington, I). (’ 

White 

Colored 

Water burj' 

Wilmington, Del 

Morcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Mar. ! 
31,1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
eeek 1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 



Tnfant 
murtaitty 
rote, 
week 
ended 
Mar. 81,. 
1928 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Mar. 31. 
1928 

Conre- 
spondiug 
week 1927 

79 

12.7 

12.2 

15 

4 

112 

52 

23.0 

11. 1 

5 

1 

106 

42 


9.7 

3 

1 

74 

10 

(*) 

17.2 

2 

0 

290 

147 

19.7 

16. r, 

15 

6 

106 

20 

9.9 

18.4 

0 

1 

0 

18 

- - - 

16.8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0) 

29. 9 

0 

0 

0 

250 



18 

19 

51 

29 

13.7 

13.7 

A 

0 

125 

35 

17.3 

11.9 

4 

7 

101 

79 

21.7 

22. 2 

8 

2 

04 

44 



16.7 

6 

0 

112 


(*) 

32. 1 

2 

2 

63 

12.) 

12.0 

12.4 

19 

19 

85 

88 

10. 1 

12,0 

10 

8 

60 

.53 

20 0 

18.2 

7 

2 

no 

41 


17.4 

A 

2 

128 

12 

C*) 

20.1 

1 

U 

« 60 

35 

16.3 

14.0 

3 

3 

65 

50 

13 9 

r 2 

4 

7 

56 

179 

21 8 

18.8 

12 

15 

58 

101 


lii.H 

H 

6 

22 

78 

0) 

33. 1 

9 

9 

131 

1,770 

1.5. 4 

13 4 

192 

164 

78 

196 

10.8 

10 K 

10 

19 

30 

611 

13.8 

12. 1 

73 

62 

73 

i49 

22.4 

18. 1 

83 

62 

98 

I5H 

9.7 

8.8 

22 

19 

89 

56 

19 4 

17 8 

4 

2 

72 

128 

14.1 

15.0 

16 

11 

82 

60 

11.4 

i:i. 1 

3 

4 

33 

.38 



0 

4 


76 

17.8 

”' 12.8 

6 

5 

70 

49 

17.7 

8.0 

7 

1 

121 

640 

16.2 

14.4 

02 

65 

84 

222 

17.3 

1.5 7 

3:1 

34 

106 

47 

- 


3 

3 

32 

78 

14.2 

13.8' 

6 

7 

52 

57 

15. 3 

13.9 

4 


52 

:» 



11 9 

1 

3 

20 

24 

(•) 

1 18 8 

8 

0 

no 

73 

11.6 

, 14.0 

lU 

7 

81 

254 

15, 7 

1 14.0 

14 

20 

47 

51 

10.6 

! 1.5 4 

.5 

5 

48 

45 

17.0 

1 10.4 

7 

4 

114 

86 

20.6 

1 13 6 

11 

12 


51 

22.3 

1 19.0 

10 

3 

190 

1(>A 

15 1 

13.9 

10 

9 

63 

24 

13 4 

12.9 

2 

2 

63 

J7 

8.7 

12.3 

3 

4 

104 

40 

19.2 

11.5 

4 

4 

103 

;i5 

12.2 

1.3.4 

2 

6 

32 

45 

11.8 

il.9 

5 

6 

61 

58 

9.7 

14.5 

7 

7 

67 

43 

16.2 

14.5 

G 

4 

102 

35 

17.6 

18.7 

6 

3 

135 

137 

13.0 

14.6 

13 

7 

74 

84 


12.1 

5 

4 

41 

53 

(*) 

21.8 

8 

8 

148 

16 



2 

1 

58 

30 

i 2.2 

13.6 

1 

2 

26 

77 

20.4 

12.0 

10 

4 

121 

27 

11.6 

10.5 

0 

4 

0 

35 

10.5 

8.0 

9 

2 

120 


* l>eaths for week ended Friday, Mar. 30. 1028. 

* In the cities for which deaths are showed by color, the colored population In 1920 constituted the fol> 
lowing iiercentages of the total population: Athuita.31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; todianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Ka^, 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nas^ 
tlUe, 30; New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32; and WashlngtOB, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmcutj State or localj can effectively pnvent or control disease tcithont 
knowledge of when, where, and wider what conditions coses are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change w hen later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 9, 1927, and April 7, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 9, 1927, and April 7, 191i8 



Diphtheria | 

Influenza 1 

1 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

DlTision and State 

Week 
ended 1 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine 

6 


3 

8 

206 

25 

1 

0 

New 


1 


7 


0 

Vermont .* 




109 

6(3 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

100 

70 

18 

14 

261 

1,948 

242 

5 

1 

Rhode Island 

8 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

35 

26 

r| 

9 

96 

37J 

2 

3 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

470 

' 332 

1 <54 

1 77 

964 

2,829 

3 

36 

New Jersey j 

120 

1 92 

28 

23 

57 

l,:i54 

0 

6 

Pennsyl vimia 

170 

1 136 



599 

i; 518 

814 

1 

7 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 1 

' 78 ' 


34 


a 

Indiana 

21 22 1 

1 82 

21 

201 

•272 

0 

0 

Dlinois 

125 

1 107 

68 

223 

1,990 

22i> 

10 

13 

Michigan 

104 

00 

b 

22b 

1,744 

' 0 

5 

Wismnsin 

34 * 

1 27 

44 

360 

691 

127 

5 

1 7 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

I 

43 j 

1 

1 23 

1 

"1 

243 

:n 

Aii 

2 

2 

Iowa. 

21 

1 14 


U98 

0 

0 

Missouri. 

43 ' 

37 

1 

67 

276 

392 

0 

7 

North Dakota 

2 1 

1 5 

1 19 

145 

2 

0 

4 

South Dakota * ... ...... 

1 5 1 


2 

15 

•274 

50 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

1 3 

6 

303 

203 

28 

0 

3 

Kansas 

, 15 ' 

12 

5 

16 

1,008 

117 

1 

1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware ...... 

3 

3 

2 

14 

14 

• 0 

0 

Maryland * 

1 45 

30 

117 

27 

37 

753 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 

X9 

1 1 

15 

L , - - 

2 

♦2 

6 

234 

0 

1 

Virginia 







West Virginia. _ _ ... 

21 1 

i 34 

61 

26 

170 

131* 

1 0 

2 

Nwth Carolina-..--... 

16 

43 ! 


88.5 

2,736 

0 


South Carolina 

11 

30 1 

‘i, 640' 
304 

*‘“784 

91 

1,177 

0 

0 

Oaorgia 

12 

7 1 

121 

126 

143 

1 

1 ® 

Florida. 

10 

1 si 

1 

8 

1 182 

'42 

' 0 

I 2 


* New York Olty only. 

* Week ended Friday. 

* The report for New Mexico, p. 831, Public Health Koports, Apr. 6, 1928, was for the week ended Mar. 17, 
instead of Mar. 24, and that for South Dakota was for the week ended Mar. 24. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 9y 1927, and April 7, 1928 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

j Meningocoocus 

1 meningitis 

Dh ision and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

1 Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

W'eek 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1917 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1828 

East South ("entral States- 

Kentuckv 


10 


33 


345 


0 

Tennessee - 

6 

It 

114 

185 

186 

' :i09 

1 

1 

Alal)ania. . . 

20 

10 

215 

882 

278 

443 

1 

1 

Mis.sisslj)pi .. .1 

8 

0 



West South (Vntral States: 

Arkansas 

6 

6 

8C 

222 

180 

244 

0 

0 

lx>ui8iana 


31 

IG 

27 

214 

222 

0 

»1 

Oklahoma 

21 

20 

135 i 

579 

322 

314 

1 

6 

Texas 

37 

53 1 

40 ’ 

611 

248 

561 

0 

1 

Mountain States: 

Montana _ 

1 

1 

1 

35 

2 

8 

7 

Idaho 

1 




65 


2 

1 

Wvomin^ 

2 



6 

82 

21 

1 

2 

C’oionulc) 

11 

15 


1 

320 

183 

9 

16 

New Mexico * 

3 

5 


4 

117 

168 

0 

0 

Arizona ... 


5 

1 

129 

47 

88 

0 

2 

Utah * 

11 

1 

2 

58 

6 

1 

4 

Pacific States. 

WashinKton 

19 

10 

c 

1 

309 

151 

6 

9 

(»reRon 

14 

0 

54 

86 

242 

77 

1 1 

3 

Onliloraiu 

107 

91 

01 

25 

3, 168 

125 

8 

4 






m 


Polioniyeliti*? 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpo\ 

Ty phoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Ajjr. 0, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
192H 

W'eek 
ended 
Apr. fl, 

1 1927 

W'eek 
ended 
Apr 7, 
1928 

W’eek 
ended 
Apr 9, 
1927 

W'eek 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

W'eel; 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

1 W'eek 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

New Enulund States 

Maine 

New llamyishiro 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3o 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Vermont 

fl 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusttt.s 

1 

4 

464 

316 

0 

0 

8 

1 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

17 

33 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

101 

05 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

4 

1 

1,280 

873 

6 

0 

15 

14 

New Jersey 

1 

8 

302 

290 

0 

25 

9 

5 

PenusylMinla 

East North Central States: 

Ohio.- 

1 

1 

2 

606 

367 

347 

0 

1 

58 

6 

13 

16 

Indiana 

0 

0 

179 

124 

no 

138 

1 

3 

Illinois 

0 

1 

281 

329 

83 

37 

14 

12 

Michigan 

0 

0 

243 

230 

20 

24 

5 

g 

Wisconsin 

0 

0 

191 

185 

1 

17 

1 

8 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

0 

2 

217 

120 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Iowa .... 

0 

0 

71 

80 

17 

56 

9 

0 

Missouri ... 

0 

1 

119 

96 

10 

76 

4 

1 

North iiakota ...t 

2 

0 

72 

50 

7 

1 

2 

2 

RoUth Dakota *... 

1 

0 

67 

53 

16 

20 

29 

0 

2 

NoDiifiskA 

0 

0 

80 

109 

53 

8 

0 



1 

0 

144 

154 

48 

70 

i 

2 

South Atlantic States; 

Delaware 

0 

0 

: 13 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

61 

57 

0 

2 

4 

7 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

29 

40 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Virgin 

0 

1 


1 

1 0 



Weatylrglnia 

i 

0 

42 

51 

36 

80 

is 

8 


* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of Tulsa. 

< The rwort for New Mexico, p. B3L Public Health Reports, Apr. 0 , 1928, was for the week ended Mar. 17» 
listead of Mar. 24, and that for South Dakota was for the week ended Mar. 24. 

* Delayed report. 
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Cam of certain communicable diseases reported bi/ telegraph by Stale Itecdth officers 
for weeks ended April 9, 19Z7, and April 7, I9S8 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

SlunlliKix 

Tj’phold fever 

Pivision and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 9. 
1927 

We«‘k 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

We<‘k 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

IVeek 
ended 
Apr 9, 
1927 

W^Hk 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

W’^eek 
ended 
Apr. 9, 
1927 

Week 
onde<l 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

South Atlantic States—Continued 
North Carolina ^ 

0 

0 

! 

27 

26 


60 

14 

0 

2 

1 

South t^arolina 

3 

1 

3 1 

3 

18 

g 

9 

Georgia - 

0 

0 

17 1 

4 

8 

Florida 

0 

0 

9 

0 

6,5 

7 

4 

3 

East South Central States: | 

Kentucky 


0 

1 

74 

40 

27 


0 

Tennebi»eo 

0 

1 

36 

26 

8 

g 

3 

24 

5 

Alabama ' 

1 

0 

7 ‘ 

38 

7 

7 

Miaai^ippi 

0 

2 ! 

2 

12 

19 

1 

3 

2 

Ifi 

9 

11 

1 

Weat South Central States: 

Arkunsa.s .......... 

0 

0 

9 

2 

Lonisiana 

0 

0 

13 

8 1 

4 

14 

151 

18 

8 

10 

0 

Oklalioiiia^ 

0 

0 

61 

56 

34 

Texas, | 

0 

0 

38 

145 

02 

146 

22 

8 

4 

14 

2 

Mountain States: 

Montana ......... 

0 

0 

66 

1 

16 

16 

4 

Idaho — 1 

0 

0 

19 

11 

7 

0 

3 

Wyoming I 

0 

0 

16 { 

81 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

1 

146 

121 

1 

16 

2 

0 

New Mexico* 

0 

1 

12 

16 

3 

3 

1 

0 

Arixona 

1 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

28 i 

0 

0 

Utah » 

0 

8 

5 

4 

12 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

0 

1 

i 91 

48 

44 

38 

3 

0 

Oregon... 

1 

0 

46 

11 

26 

47 

2 

3 

Calnornia 

1 

4 

216 

120 

41 

21 

4 

3 







* Week ended Friday. 

* Exclusive of Tulsa. 

* The report for Now Mexico, p. 8JJ1 Public Health Reports, Ai)r 0, 1928, was for the w’eck ended Mar. 
17 instead of Mar. 24, and thot for South Dakota was for the week ended Mar. 24. 

Report for Week Ended March 31, 1928 


niHTHICT OF COLUMBIA 



Cases 


Cases 

Diphtheria 

22 

Scarlet fever 

60 

Influenza 

1 

SranllpoT 

1 

Measles 

229 

Typhoid fever 

1 

Poliomyelitis 

1 




SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published wc(‘kly and envois only those States 
from which reiiorts are received during the cuirent week: 


State 

MeniU' 

goooocus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Men- 

.sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Rniall- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

February, 1928 











Georgia 

3 

44 

* 879 

66 

768 

12 

0 

86 

20 

' 29 

Massachusetts 

7 

496 

67 


7,174 


13 

1,400 

0 

16 

New Hunipishire. ... 

0 

8 

60 



> 0 

88 

0 

1 0 

PennsvlvAni i 

16 

1,001 




a' 

8 

2,667 

. 1. 

60 

South Carolina 

0 

t 316 

6,1)4 


6,276 

119 

6 

40 

38 

20 

Virginia 

1 

' 122 

3,918 

64 

•3,905 

15 

7 

m- 

20 

27 

Washington 

18 

60 

43* 

...u. — i 

1,219 


8 

278 

200 

u 




AprU18,l»28 


896 


Fdrruary, 19S8 

Actinomycosis: Cases 

Ma<<8chusetts 1 

Anthrax: 

P^nnMyU'Atiiit _ 1 

Februarp, iP28->C0Qtiaued 

Mumps— Continued Cases 

Pennsylvania 4,257 

South CaroUiia 9 

Washington 849 

Chicken poi: 

Georgia 21 

ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Massachusetts 149 

Pennsylvania ................ 18 

Pennsylvania — ... 3,121 

South Carolina 247 

Virginia 737 

South Carolina 19 

Paratyphoid lever: 

South Carolina 4 

Wafshingt/tn . _ _ _ . _ 2 

Z>cngue: 

Georgia 1 

South Carolina 6 

Dj*Rcntory: 

Puerperal fever; 

Pennsylvania .’ 2 

Babies in animals. 

South Carolina 15 

Washington ..... 1 

Fennsylvauia 1 

Virginia 63 

German 

Massachusetts 110 

Rabies in man: 

Pennsylvania 1 

Stables. 

Georgia 2 

Pennsylvania 247 

Washliipton 37 

Hookworm disease: 

Georgia 6 

Washington 17 

bepticsore throat: 

Georgia 61 

Massachusetts 22 

South ('arollna 120 | 

Virginia 4 

Tetanus- 

Massachusetts 2 

Imiietigo contagiosa' 

Washington 4 

TH:‘ad poisoning. 

Massachusetts.. 1 

Pennsylvania 1 

Penns:'lvBnla 4 

Trachonin. 

Musvsadmsctts :• 8 

IHiinraemiu 

Georgia 3 

Lethargic encephalitis. 

Georgia 2 

Mftsso('hu.setts 9 

South Carolina 6 

>5 hooping cough' 

Georgia ......... 67 

Pennsylvania 8 

Washington 2 

Mumps. 

Gooigia 81 

Massachusetts 1,079 

Pennsylvania 1,361 

South (’niolina 308 

Virginia 611 

Massachusetts 1.325 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY 

Washington 09 

AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 


CITIES 

The 101 cities re porting: cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more than 31,050,000. The estimated population of the 95 cities 
reporting deaths is nearly 31,000,000. The estimated expectancy is 
based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 


Wcekfi ended March 24y 1928, and March 20, 1927 



1928 

1927 

Esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


1928 

1927 

.Esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cans reported 
Diphtheria: 

43 States , „..-r 

1,767 

959 

19,642 

8,030 

28 

4,936 

1,869 

1,734 

1,058 

16,063 

6,615 

10 

6,949 

S;616 

Ca9€9 reported— Contd. 
Smallpox- 

43 States 

1,383 

149 

131 

27 

1*452 

0 

1, 186 
181 

956 

50 

1,128 

0 


lOl.cltles 

Measlea; 

49 ntJitAS 

017 

101 cities 

Typhoid fever; 

43 States ' 

130 

101 dues 

PoUomlyeUUs: • 

43 StatM 

Scarlet fetett 

43 States ' 

im HtifM 

1,404 

101 cities 

jDmMs rtporUd 

Influents and pneumonia: 

96dties 

Smallpox: 

95 cities 

43 





Apdl 13, ms 
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City reports far week ended March 5 -/', 19^8 

The “estimated expectancy’* given for diphtheria, i^oliomyelitis, scarlet fe\er, siualliioT, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain ftrom previous occurrence the number of casts of the disease 
under oonsideratlun that may bo expected to occur during a certain week in tiic ab^mco of epidemics. 
It Is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine jears. It is in uiosit instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding > ears. When the refiorts 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatlsfacory, the epidemic periods arc 
excluded Mid the estimated expectancy is^ the mean numlier of eases reported for ( he week during non- 
epidemic ye.^rs. 

If the reporta have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as inan> years us possible, but 
no srear earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated cxprctancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not snflacient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 





Diphtheria 

Influenza j 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

en iK>x. 
cases 
re- I 
])orted 

I 

Pasoj, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

('ases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Cases 

re- 

porteti j 

! 

Death*? 

re- 

ported 

sic*?, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 
(‘ases 
re- i 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

KBW SNOLAND 

Maine: 





i 





Portland 

76,400 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

16 

2 

New Hampshire: 









Concord 

! ‘ 22, 646 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Manchester 

84,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

Vermont: 










Barre 

U0,008 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Massachusetts: 









Boston 

787,000 

47 

44 

19 < 

0 

0 

I 109 

10 

33 

Fall River 

131,000 

2 

t » 

4 

1 0 

0 

1 1 

2 

2 

iSpriugflold 

Worcester 

146,000 

4 

3 

4 

1 1 

«) 

6 

36 

0 

103,000 

H 

4 

8 

0 

h ' 

' 2ft 

1 63 

6 

Rhode Island: 


1 




1 




Pawtucket 

71,000 

1 1 

1 

2 

! ” 

0 

6 

27 

3 

Providence 

276, (KK) 

3 

8 

0 

0 

-0 

(»9 

20 

10 

('oniiecticut: 


1 








Bridgeport 

Hartford 

(^) 

1 1 

0 

1 6, 

1 

2 

o| 

3 

10 

164,000 


7 

2 

2 

0 

12 

5 

6 

New Haven 

MIDDLK ATLANTIC 

182,000 

16 1 

3 

2 ' 

1 

0 

0 

• 

Ihl 

104 

8 

New York: 


1 1 

1 ' 



1 




ButTalo 

644,000 

10 1 

11 

! 23 , 

3 

1 

2(W» 

71 

26 

New York 

6,921,000 

241 1 

233 

316 

57 

27 

1,3.10 

40 

278 

Rochester.- 

321,000 

18 , 

11 

! H 


0 

i .18 

38 

11 

ayraense 

New Jensey: 

in'), 000 

31 

6 

0 ' 

1 


0 ' 

1 

' 108 

1 

13 

0 

Pamden 

131,000 

2 1 

1 5 

7 1 

I 

1 

1 ''»2 

0 

6 

Newark-- - 

169, 000 

1 33 


27 

18 


1 426 

24 

20 

Trenton 

13 1, 000 

0 

1 ^ 

3 1 


' 0 

' S 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania: 



1 

1 1 

t 



106 

Philadelphia 

2,008,000 

1 86 

74 

63 

1 

10 

12:1 

114 

Pittsburgh 

637.000 

114.000 

45 

20 

13 1 

1 0 

4 

201 

94 

89 

Reading 

3 

3 

0 

u 

0 

6 

0 

6 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 




1 

1 

1 




1 

Oinciimati 

411.000 

9 

8 1 

12 1 

0 

7 

ir/i 

0 

21 

Cleveland 

9C0, 000 

r»4 

27 

1 

39 

5 

1 :)7 

230 

32 

Columbus 

286,000 

16 

4 

2 

0 

3 

27 

9 

3 

Toledo. 

295,000 

24 

4 

0 • 

2 

2 

376 

15 

U 

Indiana: 









Fort W ayne 

09,900 

1 

2 

2 

4) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Indianap<.lis 

367,000 

28 

7 

6 

0 

2 

7o 

126 

19 

South Bond 

81,700 

71,900 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Terre Haute 

lUinois: 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

i - 

3 

Chicago 

3,048,000 

123 

77 

111 

61 

16 

38 

45 

160 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

64,700 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

.0 

7 

1 

2 

Detroit 

1,290,000 

61 

66 

21 

8 

9 

1,091 

51 

64 

Pllnt 

136,000 

10 

4 

1 

0 

1 1 

60 


6 

Qrand Rapids 1 166,000 1 , 3j 

1 Ratimated, July 1926. 

2 

2 

0 1 2 j 39 1 

1 No estimate made. 

, 9 

1 
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City reportt for xMtk ended March S4> i^SS — Continued 




Diphtheria 

Influensa 





Chick- 

enpox. 

cases 







Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

pulation, 
July 1, 
1920, 

1 Cases, 

1 estl- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 

sles, 

cases 

Mumps, 
cases ; 
re* 

itimated 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re* 

re* 

ported j 

re- 

ported 

ejfpect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 

1 





i 


52,700 

21 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

j 

0 

0 

517,000 

67 

17 

12 , 

4 ; 

3 1 

3 

57 

12 

69,400 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

>39,671 

3 

0 1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

2 

113,000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

oc 

Jl 

0 i 

0 

i 

12 

1 1 

434,000 

90 

l.i 

19 

1 , 

80 

1 296 

19 

248,000 

13 

12 

3 

0 1 

0 

1 0 

68 

' 10 

> 52, 469 

4 

1 

0 

0 ’ 


i 1 

0 ’ 


146,000 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


78,000 

36,900 

6 

1 

0 

0 


4 

1 94 


4 

0 

0 

0 


1) 

1 10 

1 

37:», 000 

3.") 

6 

3 

0 

1 

38 

131 i 

1 1^ 

7S, 400 

4 

0 

1 

J) i 

1) 

0 1 

11 

3 

830, 000 

19 

40 

38 


1 

240 i 

21 

1 Oh 

> 26, 10:4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

4 

0 

1 14, SH 

0 

0 

1 

o' 


1 

0 


J 15 (Ufi 

9 


0 

0 


1 o' 

1 '' 

' 0 


> 30, 127 

0 

' 0 ! 

1 

0 

0 


0 j 

1 



( 2, 000 

15 

1 J 

2 

0 

0 

9 

1 34 

0 

216, (XK) 

22 

3 

3 

u 

0 

3 

4 

' 7 


24 

1 

0 

' 0 

5 i 

I 

3 

' 2 

92, 500 

20 

2 

1 1 

i 

j 

0 

0 

! 

u j 

0 

i 1 

1 

1 

• 

121,000 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 3 

808,000 

89 

23 

13 

o-» 


910 

18 

52 

> 33, 741 

2 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 1 

0 

3 

1 12, 035 

0 

0 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

528,00fl 

26 

n 

21 

11 

11 

182 

0 

22 

:«), 500 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

34 

0 

4 

174,000 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

69 

1 

0 

189,000 

9 

0 

4 

0 

2 

180 

2 

6 

61,900 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

12 

1 

5 

50,700 

2 

i| 

0 i 

0 

n' 

1 

0 

0 

> W,208 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

>30,371 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

0 

1 

37, 700 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

8 

71,800 

7 

0 

4 

0 

0 

96 

15 

3 

74, 100 
41,800 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

19 

2 

>27,311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

8 

(=) 

17 

0 

5 

37 

2 

17 

9 

7 

1 16,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

1 

3 

94,900 

6 

0 

0 

17 

0 

4 

3 

8 

160,764 

17 

8 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

*26,847 


0 



0 



0 

102,000 

0 

1 

o1 

6l 

1 

6 

6 

i 


Division, State, and 
city 


IA9T NOBTH fENTRAL - 
continued 


Wi'sCODwn: 
Kenoshn 
Milwaukee - 
Racine 
Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota* 

liuluth 

MinneniKills 
St. Paul 
lovn. 

Davenport, . 
Dos Moines , 
Hious (MIy 
Waterloo 
Missouri, 

Kansas City 
8t Jofronh . 
St Louis 
North Dakota 
Forgo 

(irand Folks 
South Dakota 
Al»erilern 
Sioux foils .. 
Nehraskn* 

Miicoln 
D mailt) 

Konsa., 

Toiieko 

Wdcliita 


SOITH ATLANTIC 

DoloN^are: 

WilmiuRton 

Maryland*. 

BnltUnoro 

Cumberland 

Frederick . 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke. 


West VirEinia: 
Charleston. 


W' heeling 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Snlem. 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta. 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

MiamL 

St. Petersburg.. 
Tampa 


1 Estimated, July l, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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City report* for week etuled March $4, IfiSS — Continued 





Diphtheria 

lulluonza 






Chick- 
en jmx. 





Mea- 

sles, 

casos 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 

Population, 
July 1, 

(’’ases, 


i 

1 

Mump.s 

cases 

city 

192ft, 


esti- 

Cases 

CaMvs 1 

Deaths 

re- 

estimated 

re* 

iwrted 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

lated 

re- 

ported 

le- 

ported 

iwrled 

ported 




ancy 







EAST SOt’TH CENTUAL 










Kentucky: 










Covinfdon 

.'iH, .■kKJ 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

5 

Louisville 

3)1, (Kk) 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

4 

92 

16 

17 

Tenncstrf’e; 






27 


Memphis 

177,900 

18 

4 

ft 

0 

1 

45 

U 

Niishville 

137, 000 

2 

0 

2 

0 

5 

2.1 

2 

3 

Al.ibnma: 








10 

IMnningham 

211,000 

25 

2 

0 

:^2 

5 

67 

5 

Mobile 

flO.HOO 

4 

1 

0 

i 

2 

0 

0 

0 


47,000 

11 

0 

0 

0 


44 

1 


WEST SOUTH (ENTRAL 






Arkuii&vs: 










Fort Smith 

LiUl*' Rock 

’ .31, 04;) 
7.'), ftOO 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

4 

ft 

27 

1 

li 

Isonisisnn: 








New Oilcans 

110.000 

8 

8 

ft 

10 

3 

0 

0 

14 

Shreveport 

.'9. .'00 

K 

1 

1 

0 

3 

106 

2 

7 

Oklahoma: 










Oklahoma Oity 

Tuls.1 

(•') 

m, (X)o 

27 

2 

• 

* 

12 

» 

0 

35 

0 

0 

24 

10 

Tors: 


... 


DiUlns . 

203,000 

2ft 

5 


10 

6 

6 

0 

4 

Fort Worlh 

IW.OOO 

21 

2 

8 

0 

0 

ft , 

2 

8 

Oal\(*stori 

40, 100 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

2 

lloiU’lon 

'lfi4,0.M' 11 

20.'v 000 1 3 

3 

12 

0 

1 

43 

0 

15 

San \ntonio 

2 

1 

0 ! 

1 7 1 

22 

1 ‘‘ 

14 

MOUNTAIN 




1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Montana: 






1 1 




Billings 

1 17, 071 
129,883 

1 12, 037 

1 12,6«H 

0 

0 

1 0 


. 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Oreat Falls 

0 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

0 

1 

! 0 

ft j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 



1 






Boise 

123, 042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 



1 



37 

137 

11 

Denver 

285,000 
43, 900 

40 

0 

i 8 

1 

10 

Pueblo 

12 

1 

1 0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

2’ 

New Mexico: 









Albuqueroue . 

121,000 

8 

0 

! 0 

0 ' 

0 

28 

0 

0 

Utah: 



i 




10 


Salt Lake City 

mooo 

11 

2 

1 

0 

3 

7 

ft 

Nevada: 









Reno 

1 12,00.'! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 









Washington: 







184 




(1) 

40 

3 

5 

1 

0 


ft 


.qnnkfl.nA 

109.000 

106.000 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


'riacoma 

27 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

61 

1 

Oregon: 






24 



Portland 

1 282, 383 

81 

8 

4 

2 

0 

2 

8 

California: 





47 

81 

21 

Los Angeles....* 

0 ) 

73,400 

567,000 

154 

44 

85 

22 

1 

Sacramento 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

e 

• 2 

1 

San Francisco 

86 

21 

4 

1 

1 1 

70 

1 48 

7 











> Estimated, July 1, 1925. • No estimate made. 



April IS, 1088 900 

Oily reporU for week ended March S4t — Continued 



Scarlet fever 1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever I 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 




_t 









Division, State, 

f’ases, 


Cases,! 


1 

1 

Tuber- 

culoids, 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

aU 

and city 

eaii- 1 

Casefc 

estl- 

Cases 

Dwiths 

deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect* 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



uncv 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW EXCLANI) 












Maine 












Poitland 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

23 

New nampshire 





1 





1 


C oncord 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Manchester 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Vermont 












liarre 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Massachusetts 












Boston 

82 

7 ) 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

2 

0 

59 

227 

l*ali River 

4 

12 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

33 

BimnRfield 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

35 

W orceater 

11 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

67 

Rhode Island 












Pawtucket 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Providen(e 

9 

37 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

86 

Connecticut 










1 


Brldgcpoi t 
nnrtTonl 

13 

b 

4 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 
7 ! 

45 

38 

New Ha\en 

10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

30 ! 

46 

MIDDLE ATI AMIC 












New \ ork 











• 

ButTaio 

2.1 

44 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

0 

26 

153 

New lork 

297 

492 

0 

0 

0 

144 

8 

6 

0 

142 

1,751 

Roche ter 

IG 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 i 

99 

Syracuse 

IJ 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

33 

44 

New Jersev 












C'araden 

7 

S 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

38 

Nonark 

34 

44 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

29 

120 

Trenton 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

42 

Pennsylvani \ 












Philadelphia 

88 

101 

0 

0 

0 

31 

3 

0 

0 

78 

568 

Pittsburgh 

Jl 

26 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

11 

P)9 

Heading 

4 

32 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

FAST NORin ILN 












TRAI 












Ohio 












( lucinnati 

i'i 

28 

1 

2 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

ISl 

CleA eland 

41 

30 

1 

0 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

00 

234 

Odumbus 

11 

12 1 

2 

0 

0 

(> 

0 

1 

1 

3 

67 

Toledo 

14 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

4 

69 

Indiana 


1 










Fort Wu\ne 

0 

11 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Indlauupolm 

0 


11 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

no 

South Bend 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

Terro H mte 

3 

1 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

Illinois 












Chicago 

J30 

1')! 

3 

2 

0 

58 

2 

0 

0 

117 

897 

bpiiiiRtleld 

Michigan 

2 

14 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

28 

Detroit 

97 

129 

1 

1 

0 

21 

1 

0 

0 

09 

345 

Flint 

7 

9 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

31 

Grand Hnpids 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

32 

Wisconsin 












Kenosha 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Milwaukee 

28 

47 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

18 

115 

Haome 

4 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

Superioi 

4 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota 












Duluth . . 

0 

14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

Minneapolis . 
St PuuT . 

54 

27 

6 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

17 

96 

33 

12 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

27 

69 

Iowa 












Davenport 

Des Moines . 
«dux City. 
Waterloo 

1 

2 

3 

0 



0 

0 


0 


7 

10 

1 

1 

6 



0 

0 


0 

W 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 


1 


2 

7 

0 

4 



0 

0 


1 




901 April 18, 1028 

City reportefer week ended March 24 , 152S— Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Smollitox 


Typhoid fever 


„ Tuber- p- Whoop- 

Dlvisioa, State, Cases, Cases, Cases, coagh 

and dty esti- Case* erti- Cases Deaths esti- i Cases Deatlis pa^ 

mated re- mated re- re- matedi re- re- re- 

expect- ported expect- ported ported expert- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy aney 


WKST NORTH CgN- 
TRAL — tontlnued 


Kansas City... 

U 

46 

4 

12 

St. Joseph 

3 

2 

0 

9 

St. Louis 

38 

23 

5 

7 


North Dakota 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen . - 
Sioux Falls. -- 
Kol>raska: 

Idnodn . . - 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


0 0 

0 0 

0 19 


SOlTir ATLVNTIC 


DplBwuro; 

WilmiuKton... 

bTaryland: 

Paltiinorc .. 
Ciunbeilnnd.*. 
Frederick 
District of Colum- 
bia: 

asldugton... 

V'irginia: 

Lynchburg, .. 

Norfolk 

Kichmond 

Roanoke 
est Virginia: 

Charleston 

Wheeling. 
North Carolina: 

Raleigh. 

Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville.. . 
Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick . . 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg 
Tampa 


RAST SOI TH 
CENTRAL 


Kentucky: 

Covington...: 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

WEST soi’Tta 
CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock..., 



April 18 , IMS dOS 

City reports for week ended March 24$ — Continued 



1 

I Scarlet lever 

1 

Smallpox 


Typhoid lever 






1 



. 




Whoop- 





i' ■ ' 



Tuber- 




mg 

cough, 

cases 


Df^ t^lon, State, 
and dty 

Cases, 

eati- 

Cases 

Cases, 

esti- 

j 

^ Cases 1 

1 , 

1 Deaths i 

CUlOSlS, 

deaths 

Cases, 

esti 

Cases 

! 

Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

muted 

re- 

mated 

re- ' 

' re- ! 

re 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect- 

ported expect- 

ported ported 

expect 

ported ported j 

1 ported 



amy 

■ 


1 ancy 




ancy 



1 


WEST sonm (SN- 









1 



THAI - lontd 

t 











IrOuisiaiiH 








1 




Mow Orleans . 

7 

4 

1 

0 

0 

16 

2 

2 

1 

3 

153 

Shreveport 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

u 

4 

44 

Oklahoma 












Oklahoma Tity 

2 

3 

3 

20 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

1 tilsa 

0 

12 

2 

4 1 



1 

0 


0 1 

1- - 

Texas 









1 



Dallas 

3 

22 

5 

5 

0 

2 

0 

0 

' 0 

3 

'1 

Fort Worth 

1 

H 

2 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

OalvoHtnn 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 " 

0 

21 

Ilouftton 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

3 

n 

0 

1 0 

0 

52 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8') 

MOCNTMN 

i 











Montana 


1 




j 



1 



Billinfw 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

b 

On It Falls 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


llolcTia 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 


MjssouH 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


' 0 1 0 

0 


Idaho 











1 

1 

Bois( 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

0 

8* 

Colorado 









1 



I)( liver 

n 

lo 

2 

0 

0 

6 i 

1 

0 1 

1 1 

19 

99 

Pueblo 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

New Mt\i (0 









i 



Alhu(iu( nine 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Utah 








1 

1 



Halt J ukeCit> 

i 

2 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

j 32 

Nevada 





1 





1 

Heiio 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 7 

PAQIIC 




1 








Washington 












Henttlo 

10 

7 

4 

1 


0 

) 


0 

g 


siHikane 

7 

4 

fl 

14 


0 

0 


0 

0 


1 acomn 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

. i 

*18 

Oiegon 









1 



Portland 

7 

'j 

8 

43 

0 

i 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

80 

Californi i 









1 

1 


1 os Angihs 

29 

(M i 

4 

7 

0 

32 

1 

0 

» 

24 


Haerartionto 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

28 

San Francuau 

10 

31 

4 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 1 

1 22 

166 


Division SUte andcity 


NSW EN(il 

Masmcliusetl^t 

Bo ton . — 

Sprlngfit 1(1 

Connoulcut 

Bridgeport 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Kew York 

Now York 

Penns\ 1 vania 

PhUndelphia 

Pittsbursh 


Menuigo 
coct us 
mciungitis 

Lethargic 

onceplmlitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile piroljbis) 

Cases 

Deaths 

f astis 

Deaths 

Coses 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti 

mated 

expect 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

1 

■ 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 





0 


0 

0 

1 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 

14 

8 

4 

0 

0 

1 

8 

2 


0 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

i 2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 










M8 fti»ui8.ms« 

City report* for week ended March H, 19i8 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 


EAST NOHTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

rie\ eland . 
lUmoLs. 

Chicago 1 .. 
Michigan 
Detroit 
isconsin . 
Milwaukee 
R‘>cine 


UtST SOHlll CJ-NTl'M 
M iiinesotu 

Minnc'ipolis . , . 

low i 

l>'.\<*aport 

M'ssouri 

K.in»ns(’ity 

l,ouis 


hOlTH ATLANTIC 

Dustru t of ('olurabiu 
\N ashington 
North Carul’nn 
\\ ID iton -Salem 
South ('Hmlirm 

Clinrloston 

Oeotgm 

aimali 

1 \ST SOI TH ( 1 NTC u 

Maban.a 

Itirniiiigiuim 

Mobile 

WEST sorrn cfvtrm 

Louibuina 

NeiA Orleans .. 
Shreveport 
Texa 

Dallas 

Houston 


MOUNT CIS 

Moniana* 

Great tails ... . 
Colorado 

Deu\er 

Pueblo 

I tah 

Salt Lake City 


PACirir 


Washington* 

SpoKane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Los Angeles... 
San Francisco. 


Meningo* 

coccus 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 







Cases, 

esti- 



Case*; 

Death*? 

Cases 

Deaths 

Csaes 

Deaths 

mated 
exiiert - 
nncy 

f’asos 

Deaths 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 I 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

i 2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 ( 0 

0 

1 

T 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 


0 

I 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

U 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

J 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

t 

" 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

1 » 1 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

* 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Rabies (in man) : 1 case and 1 death at (Chicago, 111. 
• Tnlaraemta* S cases at Savannah, Oa. 
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904 


The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended March 24, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended March 26, 1927. The population figui*es 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of these 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had neai’ly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each gi’oup and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary oj weekly leporin from cities, February 19 to March 24 y 1928 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Feb 

20, 

1927 

Feb 1 

23, 

1928 

Mar. 

5. 

1927 

Mar. 

3, 

1928 

Mar 

12, 

1927 

Mar. 

10, 

Mar 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1028 

Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1028 

101 cities 

17«| 

174 I 

182 

172 

183 

172 

176 

*158 1 

178 

* 

158 

New England 

149 

138 

103 

140 

128 

143 

137 

3 136 

130 

124 

Middle Atlantic 

199 

224 ' 

22*1 

233 

230 

1 214 

240 

1 212 • 

220 

282 

East North Ontral 

198 

109 ! 

i 170 

164 

103 1 171 

137 

1 1 

178 

148 

West North Central 

109 , 

125 

1 u:> 

113 

133 

J31 

127 , 

t 118 

121 

132 

South Atlantk* 

191 ' 

I'iO 

w** ' 

130 

15:> 

12« 

141 < 

' 139 1 

146 

112 

Bast South CentrtU 

117 1 

33 

1 HI 1 

90 

112 

W) 

30 1 

1 ' 112 

41 

60 

West South Central 

194 

IKS 1 

1 110 1 

92 

190 

lOK 

101 1 

1 136 1 

174 

116 

Mountain 

1 72 , 

' 71 1 

233 I 

180 

197 

97 

126 I 

1 106 i 

81 

80 

Pacific 

1S1| 

.01 j, 

133 

141 

198 

171 

165 

1 

193 

105 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

862 

098 1 

880 

1,126 

962 

1,131 

929 

»I,350 

043 

1,826 

New England 

228 

1,908 1 

172 

1,979 

198 

1,657 

212 

^2,277 

198 

1,536 

Middle Atlantio 

74 

877 1 

67 

1,000 

80 

970 

93 

1,213 

114 

1,393 

Bast North Central 

1,015 

665 

1, m 

761 

1,169 

865 

l,23i 

i,og:4 

1,138 

1,009 

West North Central 

960 

255 

952 

341 

1,241 

489 

1,560 

* 582 

1,514 

725 

Sooth Atlantic 

651 

2,40'J , 

794 

2,676 

783 

2,784 

1,010 

2,972 

972 

2,893 

Itost South Central 

461 

1,202 

538 

1,541 

314 1 

1 1.307 

441 

^1,980 

436 

1,426 

West South Central 

591 

1,959 

720 

1,095 

1,187 1 

I 1,300 

1,026 

1,328 

1, 764 

1, 120 

Mountain. 

iaoi4 

168 ' 

8.132 

142 

9,091 

283 

6,397 

846 

6,074 

604 

Paoiflo - 

2,865 

749 j 

3,030 

892 

3,362 

1 904 

2,923 

830 

1 

8, 163 

807 


SC ARLET PEVER CASE RATES 


' 101 cities 

424 

■' 11 

295,' 

418 

295 

446 

303 

431 ^ 

>300 

423 

309 

New England 

642 

414 << 

423 

347 

591 

377 

646 

>404 

479 

411 

Middle AUnntio^ 

Bast Nortn Central 

6J1 

335 „ 

532 

345 

683 

358 

67^ 

3.52 

680 

374 

366 

255 

399 

809 

309 

292 

353 

296 

347 

306 

West North Central 

446 

275 '1 

443 

201 

471 

290 

426 ' 

«279 

400 

292 

fieuth Atlantio 

21H 

282 i 

180 

264 

193 

268 

220 j 

223 

179 

224 

East South Central 

183 

186,' 

218 

214 

279 

260 

208 1 

•165 

162 

234 

West South Conti al 

116 

120 1| 

66 

96 

120 

128 

62 , 

206 

68 

124 

Mountain 

1, 102 

203 1 

1,076 

267 

1,112 

196 

1,336 

248 

1,130 

177 

Pacific 

813 


329 

104 

285 

192 

263 

217 

360 

202 


I The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, unnual basis, and not the number of 
lues reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively. 

* Barrc, Vt., Sioux City, Iowa, and Mobile, Ala., not included. 

* Barre, Vt., not included 

* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

'Mobile, Ala., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reporU from cUiest February 19 to March $4^ 19$8 — 
rates per 100^000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 — Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended - 



Fob. 

Feb. 

1 Mar. 

Mar. 

Mur. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


20, 

2:>, 1 

/>, 

3, 

12. 1 

1 10, 

19. 

17, 

20, 

24. 


1927 

1928 1 

1927 

192S 

1927 

i 

1 1928 

Iiri7 

1928 

1987 

1928 

101 cities 

25 

2i 


17 

30 

1 22 

31 

*21 

30 

25 

New England 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

*0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic. 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

15 

13 

21 1 

18 

34 

14 

33 

28 

29 

18 

West North Central— 

(13 

92 

53 1 

«2 

Ki 

92 

49 

*02 

flft 

125 

South Atlantic 

45 

26 

52 

19 

54 

25 

51 

33 

41 

23 

East South Central 

71 

40 

122 ! 

0 

81 

20 

1.32 

»2l 

106 

2.5 

West South Central 

oO 

8 i 

50 

20 

70 

3b 

45 

41 

74 

36 

Mountain 

0 

02 

0 

53 

0 

115 

90 

53 

18 

62 

PacIQc 

101 

1 

125 1 

13 

49 

91 

1 

69 

84 

1 

38 

I 

U9 



TV 

’MIOTI) I'EV 

ER CASE RA 

TES 





101 cities 1 

8 

J 

1 "1 

10 

! 8 

4 

7 

* 1 

K 

4 

Xpx’v England 

9 

7 

1 2 

0 

! 12 

o 

it \ 

87 

1 

9 

Middle Atlantic * 

1 

5 


8 

1 8 

3 

u 

2 

1 7 

4 

i:ast iNoith Oritral . .. 1 

f) 

1 

1 ^ 

7 

1 1 

4 

1 

,{ 

1 4 

3 

Webt North Central | 

8 

4 

10 

6 

1 4 

2 

' 0 

* 4 

4 

0 

Soutli Vtlantic 

?« 

9 

1 23 

12 1 

11 

9 

1 11 

11 

1.3 

' 11 

East South Central 

25 

20 

41 

,50 , 

1 -M) 


1 20 

' 11 

' 41 

5 

West South C’entral I 

4 ' 

16 

8 


1 >7 

t 


12 

1 LM 

8 

Mountain 1 

18 1 

0 

9 


• h 

() 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

0 

ClKlfiC 1 

^ 1 

1 

5 

8 

"I 

1 


18 

5 

1 10 

1 

5 


IXFLrEX/ V 1)K Him FS 













95 f ilies 

22 

21 

25 

24 

27 

22 





Fnfrland 

12 

7 

, t» 

7 

12 

21 

19 

37 

7 1 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

'1'2 

24 

24 

16 

' 25 

19 

31 

26 

26 

22 

East North Central 

17 

14 

T.i 

17 

1 ifi 

16 

1 IS 

12 

10 1 

35 

West Noitli ( entral 

10 

2 

17 

10 

11 

12 

21 

16 

14 

16 

South Atlantic 

11 

28 

1 47 

32 

1 "0 

25 

79 

19 

65 ' 

39 

Ea.st South (\‘ntral 

43 

31 

' 21 

M 

80 

1*2 

IK) 

'73 

96 1 

89 

We.st South Central 

25 

74 

' 38 

103 

1 47 

74 

21 

115 

25 ' 

98 

Moimluin 

54 

35 

1 54 

88 

1 54 

62 

IH 

80 

27 1 

133 

Pacific 


20 

1 

24 

i 7 

•20 

14 

10 

28 ' 

7 


PNET^MONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

163 

161 

171 

100 

188 

191 

184 

« 221 

1 167 

213 

New England 

184 

147 

202 

193 

188 

205 

172 

*238 

150 

182 

Middle Atlantic 

17(m 

156 

193 

‘217 

222 

221 

226 

258 

198 

246 

East North Central 

145 

150 

132 

148 

167 

150 

142 

104 

1 141 

211 

West North ('entral 


71 

104 

106 

81 

on 

114 

139 

101 

118 

South Atlantic 

263 

228 

220 

217 

272 

214 

202 

214 

218 

240 

East South Central 

122 

220 

271 

240 

186 

272 

101 

*331 

197 

240 

West South Central 

JCl 1 

271 

18:4 

263 

161 

254 

195 

263 

130 

276 

Mountain 

134 1 

248 

126 

2C5 

170 

265 

161 

203, 

170 

168 

Pacific 

131 

115 

121 

155 

148 

122 

93 

125 

1 110 

101 


• Barre, Vt., Sionx City, Iowa , and Mobile, Ala , not Included. 
> Barre, Vt, not Include. 

< Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

• Mobile, Ala., not included. 

• Barre, Vt., and Mobile, Ala., not Included. 
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Number of cities inelvded in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate poptdalion 
of nties in each group, approximated as of Jtdy 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively 



Total 

101 

95 

31,050,300 

31,657,000 

30^360,500 

30,960,700 

New England 

12 

12 

2,242,700 

2,274,400 

2,242,700 

2.1174,400 

Middle AtlantiL 

10 

10 

10,594,700 

10,732,400 

10,594,700 

la 732, 400 

East North Pentral 

16 

16 

7,820.700 

7,091,400 

7,820,700 

7,991,400 

West North Oniral 

12 

10 

2,634,500 

2,683,500 

2,518,500 

2,566»400 

Sooth AUantic 

21 

21 

2,800,700 

1 2,981,900 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

East «»outh Central 

7 

6 

1,028,300 

1,048,300 

080,700 

1,000,100 

West South Central 

8 

7 

1,260,700 

1,307,600 

1,227,800 

1,274,100 

Mountain 

9 

9 

581,600 1 

1 591, 100 

581,600 

591,100 

Paeifio 

6 

4 

1,996,400 ! 

1 

1 2.046,400 

1 

1, 512,100 

1,548»900 










FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAB EAST 

Ueport for the weeTc ended March 10, 1928. — The following report 
for the week ended March 10, 1928, w as transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


FgypL—^\x<6i. 

Aden Protectorate 

India ~ Dassem, Bombay, Rangoon. 

Veylon. -Colombo 
Strait* Singapore. 

Siam. -Bangkok 

C HOI Lit V 

India —Bombay, C’ulcutfa, Rangoon. 

Stem.— Bangkok. 

French Indo- Chula. Saigon, 1 ouranc. 

Returns for the week ended March 
ports : 

Dutch Last Indteo — Saiuailnda. 

Kvantvng Port Arthui, Dairen. 


/rag.— Basrah. 

/nd/fl.- -Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, NegapalaTii, 
Rangoon, Vizagapatam 
French India Poiulicheiry 
French /ndo-CAfnfl.— P.ilgon. 

Dutch Fait Indies. -Belawan-Doli, Banjeiinasm, 
Poutianak. 

CAb^a.— Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

JTorro.— Fusnn 


10 ^ere not received from i.he following 


'I'owns of the South Manchurian Railway Zone. 
Vnwn of Sociah'it Soviet FcptiUns. Vladivastok. 


ARABIA 

Aden Protectorate — Plagne. — Information received under date of 
March 7, 1928, allows spread of the plague opidomie whi(;h has been 
reported present in the Aden Protectorate, Aiabia, since the first 
week in eTanuary, 1928, wdth 404 eases and 294 deaths reported to 
March 7, 1928. It w’^as stated that about oiic-fourth of the native 
population of Aden had fled to the interior. 

CANADA 

Comtnunicahle diseases — Provinces — Week ended March 17, 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases in six Provinces of Canada for the week ended March 
17, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

i^uebec 

Ontario 

‘ Mani- 
toba 

Saskatch- 

ewan 


Total 

Influenza 

28 


1 


0 

IHM 

83 

PfALnmyelltis _ i 



1 1 




1 

BmaU^x - 



10 


1 i4 

wMQI 

40 

Tvnhatil fever _ 

1 

20 

4 





20 

1 




1 — i 

— ■ 
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Ouebfc Prorince- Oommunicable disea/tfs — Week ended March 
1928 . — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases 
of certain connmmicablo diseases for (he week ended March 24, 1928, 
ns follows: 


Disease 


Orebrospinal meninKi ( ... . 

('hickenpoi 

Diphtheria 

Oei man measles . . . . 

Influenza 

Measles 


Case^ 

Disease 

1 

Cases 

3 

Scarlet fever 

70 

22 

Smallpox 

Tul)erculosi!J 

40 

43 1 

31 

12 

Typhoid fevei 

8 

« 1 

_ 

Whooping cough 

31 


Vancouder^ British Cohmhia — Synallpox . — Smallpox in epidemic 
form lias been leported in Vancouver, British Columbia, and its 
vicinity. On April 3, 1027, there were said to be 50 cases. 

ECUADOR 

Vital ifiatidicfi- Health condition^,— Information received under 
date of February 1 8, 1928, show^s the population of Ecuador, estimated 
as of December 31, 1925, to be about 2,000,000. * 

In 1925, 88,943 births were registered in Ecuador, or 44.5 per 1,000 
population, and tliere were 15,237 deaths of infants under one year 
of age, the infant mortality rate being 171.3 per 1,000 births. In 
1926, the death rate was 24.18 per 1,000 population in Ecuador. In 
Quito, with a population of about 100,000, the birth rate was 34.5 per 
1,000 in 1926, and the death rate was 20 per 1 ,000. 

The cities of Quito, Guayaquil, Ambato, Riobamba, Ibarra and 
Cuenca have munhdpal w ater supplies derived from springs or small 
streams. 

Quito and Ambato are stated to have sewerage systems which are 
nearly completed ; those of Guayaquil, Ibarra, and Latacunga are only 
partially constructed. In Riobamba and Cuenca sewage and surface 
watem are carried by open ditches through the streets. 

Disease prevaUnve.- Prevalence of certain diseases in Ecuador is 
stated as follows: 

Dysentery is common throughout the country. 

Hookworm infection exists in the coastal region, but the index of 
occun'cnce has not been determined. 

I^eprosy is stated to be frequent, but, not being considered danger- 
ous, receives little attention. 

Malaria exists only in certain zones, including almost all of the 
coastal region. 

Plague is stated to be always present at Guayaquil. 

Typhoid fever is prevalent in many parts of Ecuador, especially in 
the interior. 
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Tuberculosis is said to be prevalent both in the lowlands and in the 
high interior of Ecuador. ^ 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Scotland — Vital statisticsy 1927 . — The Registrar-General of Scotland 
has published the following statistics for Scotland for the year 1927: 



Number 

Rates 
per 1,000 
popula- 
tion 


Number 

Rates 
per 1,000 
popula- 
tion 

Births 

96, m 

19.75 

Dent hs— Con tiuued . 



Illegitimate births. 

6,052 


TnfluCDKn 

2,026 

.41 

Mmiages I 

32; 589 

a 60 

JiCthargic encephalitis 

117 

.02 

Deaths: 



Measles 

660 

.13 

Total 

05,830 

33 45 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

5,801 

1.20 

Apoi)le\y 

0,053 

1.24 

Puerperal sepsis 

184 

.04 

Bronchitis 

3,914 

.80 

Scarlet fever 

200 

.04 

Cancer 

0,018 

1.41 

Tuiierculosis of respira- 


C'erehroppinHl meningitih. 

138 

1 .03 

tory system ... 

3, 466 

.71 

Diarrhea and enteritis 



Tuberculosis (other forins). 

1,401 

.20 

under 2 years 

008 

i .14 

Typhoid fever 

41 

.01 

Diphtheria 

485 

.10 

Tvphus fever 

2 


Heart disease 

7,000 

1.61 

Whooping cough 

850 

.17 


The birth rate for the year in Scotland was 19.8 per thousand 
population. This is the lowest birth rate ever recorded in that 
country. 

The infant mortality rate for the year was 89 per thousand live 
births. The mean of the infant mortality l ates of the preceding five 
years was 90 per thousand births. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — December 16~31y 1927 ~ During the period Decemher 16 
to 31, 1927, 217 cases of plague with 184 deaths were reported in the 
island of Madagascar. The occurrence was distributed according to 
Provinces as follows: Ambositra, eases, 18, deaths, 10; Antisirabe, 
cases, 38, deaths, 38; Itasy, cases, 37, deaths, 30; Morainanga, cases, 
8, deaths, 8; Tananarive, cases, 116, deaths, 98, of which 17 cases 
with 12 deaths occurred in the town of Tananarive. The distribu- 
tion of occunence according to type was; Bubonic, cases, 153, deaths, 
120; pneumonic, cases, 46, deaths, 46; septicemic, cases, 18, deaths, 18. 

Certain localities officially declared infected. — Information dated 
February 6, 1928, indicates that certain localities in the island of 
Madagascar have been officially declared infected and that sanitary 
restrictions have been ordered enforced. These localities are situ- 
ated in the Provinces of Ambositra and Antisirabe. The town of 
Antisirabe is the sole resort and watering place in the island, having 
natural hot springs, government controlled. 

02505 •‘—28 1 
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SPAIN 


Madrid — Mortality from communicable diseases — January -Febru- 
ary^ 1928. — During the months of Januaiy and February, 1928, mor- 
tality from communicable diseases was reported at Madrid, Spain, 
as follows: 





Deaths 



Disease 

January, 

JU28 

Febru- 
ary, 1928 

Diphtheria .................. ........ 

2 

1 

Ifilliieiiza - .... 

6 j 

8 

MpfLSll'S _ . ^ _ _ . _ _ 

22 

20 

Scarlet fp\er.- 

1 1 

1 

Tnbertjulmri* .. _ . .. 

150 

159 

Typhoid fever 


11 


3 1 


ropulutioQ, 76(i/>C2« 


Mortality from all causes. — The total number of deaths from all 
causes reported in Madrid was for January, 1928, 1,587, and for 
February, 1928, 1,490. 

SYRU 

Beirut arid the Lebanon — Smallpox — January 20-March 4y 1928 . — 
During the period January 26 to March 4, 1928, 73 cases of smallpox 
were reported at Beirut, S^’^ria, and 31 cases at other localities in the 
Lebanon. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Plaque — Cape Proin nee — Orange Free State — February 12-18^ 
1928. — During the week ended February 18, 1928, plague was reported 
in the Union of South Africa as follows: Cape Province — suspect case, 
native, in the Philipstown District; Orange Free State — three suspect 
cases, native, fatal, reported during week ended February 11, 1928, 
continued, and three further cases, native, with cne fatality, occurring 
in the same locnlity, a farm in Heilbron District. A fatal case, native, 
was reported in a contact of one of the cases reported during the 
week ended February 11, 1928. 

Typhus fever. — Fresh outbreaks of typhus fever were reported 
occurring in two districts of the Cape Pix>vince, in one district of 
Natal, and one district of Orange Free State. 

During the month of January, 1928, there were reported in the 
Union of South Africa 50 cases of typhus fever. Of these, 48 cases 
with 13 deaths occurred among the native population, distributed as 
follows: 

Cape Province, cases, 45; deaths, 13. 

Natal, Orange Free State, and Transvaal, each one case. The 
two cases occurring in the white or European population were reported 
in the Cape Province. 
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VENEZUEU 

Caracas — Communkahle diseases — January, 1,9;?^?.— During the 
month of January, 1928, mortality from communicable diseases at 
Caracas was reported as follows: 


Disease 


All causes 

rerebroepinal meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 


Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

265 

Diarrhea and cnteritLs (2 years and oAcr). 

13 

2 

Tuliciculosis 

41 

2 

Typhoid fever 

2 

21 




YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases — February, 1928. — During the month of 
February, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Case.s 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

17 

3 

Poliomyelitis 

1 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

a 

4 

Rabies. 

1 

1 

IMphtheria 

208 

41 

Scarlet fever 

1, fiKl 

236 

Dysentery 

25 

5 

Tetanus 

12 

6 

Leprosy 

1 


Typhoid fever 

104 

31 

Measles 

3,406 

44 

Typhus fever 

24 


1 
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India (French): 
Chandemagor 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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^ 2 cases of plague were reported at Las Palmas, Canary Islands, Mar. 29, 1928. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGt’E— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths*. P, present] 
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Kortbem Caucasus. 



At L» PlstAr frem Hceario, Argentiaa 
S. S Aybitw GeraaimoB, at Vigo, Sp^ 
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Onm 

Austria: Vienna. 
Bulgaria: Sofia.. 



Mani^huria — Harbin 
Tientsin 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEll, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TVPHl'S FBVEK-Continucd 

fC indicate*? C3se«, D, deaths, r, preafnt) 
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Latvia. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Cc nued 
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THE ACTION OF CURRENTS OF VERY HIGH FREQUENCY 
UPON TISSUE CELLS 

A. .UPON A TRANSPLANTABLE MOUSE SARCOMA. 


By J. W. SCHEREBCHEWSKY, SurgeoH, United States Public Health Service, 
Associate in Pievenltve Medicine and Hygiene, Harvard Medical School 

INTRODUCTION 

In a previous paper ^ were reported some of the effects of an electro- 
static field, forming part of a tuned circuit excited by electrical oscilla- 
tions of very high frequency (135,000,000 to 8,300,000 cycles per 
second), upon small laboratory animals (mice). The oscillations were 
generated by a throe-clement tube oscillator of special design. 

It was observed in the course of these studies that these currents, 
applied through the action of the field just mentioned, were capable 
of injuring tissues, and, moreover, that their action bore some relation 
to the frequency employed, oscillations of the highest and lowest fre- 
quencies studied having much less effect than those of intermediate 
frequencies. 

Since frequency seemed an important factor in the action of these 
oscillations, the thought occurred that, under suitable conditions, 
oscillations at certain frequencies might prove more injurious to some 
tissue cells than to others; in other words, there might be a differential 
action upon tissue cells with respect to frequency 

Evidently the tissue cells of transplantable tiimois should be 
excellent experimental objects for this purpose. Hei'e we have 
groups of cells distinguished from tlie adjacent tissue cells by their 
size and their active proliferation, not only contributing nothing to 
vital functions, but being highly detrimental to their host. Retar- 
dation of their growth or their eventual recession through the action, 
under suitable conditions both as to Irequemy and method of appli- 
cation, of electromagnetic radiation might well develop interesting 
data with respect to such possible differential action. 

> Sohereschewbky, J. W. The Physiological Effects of Currents of Very High ^{equency (135,000,000 to 
M00,000 Cycles per Second) Pub Health Kepts , \ol II, No 37 (hept 10, 192G), pp 1030-1903 
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This paper is a preliminary report on this phase of the subject and 
describes attempts wliich have met with a certain amount of success 
to influence adversely the gix)wth of a transplantable mouse sarcoma 
of great virulence, and also, with H. B. Andervont as collaborator, 
that of the well-known Rous fowl sarcoma. 

The mouse tumor selected for these experiments was the strain of 
mouse sarcoma known as the Crocker Research Laboratory's No. 180, 
which was kindly furnished to the writer by Dr. F. C. Wood, director 
of the Crocker Laboratory for Cancer Research, for which grateful 
acknowledgment is hereby made. 

flrateful acknowledgment is also made to Dr. M. J. Rosenau, 
professor of preventive medicine and hygiene of the Harvard Aledical 
School, for ])ermitting the use of the laboratory facilities in his depart- 
ment for those studies, and to Asst. Prof. Lloyd D. Felton for bacte- 
riological \v(»rk in connection wnth the tumors used. 

This jiKHise sarcojiia is reputed to be one of the most Airulent of the 
known strains t)f laboratory tumor. Implantations yield 95 to 96 
per cent of takes, and spontaneous recessions seldom occur. From 
information obtained on a visit to the Cmcker Laboralotj^, in 10,(jp0 
implantations of the tumor 96 ])er eent were successful, while sponta- 
i»eous recessions weie observed in but 2 per eent of the instances. 

Though the tumoi is now in its tw'enty-third generation since it 
w'as j-eceived by the writer, no ease of spontaneous recession has been 
observed in at least 230 control mice, the tumor causing the death 
of the animals in from four to six weeks from the date of implantation. 

AVPAUATl b AND MLTHODS 

In subjecting the tumors to the action of the very high-frequency 
currents, the following apparatus and methods were employed: 

Generation of liigti-Jrequency currents . — For generating currents of 
very high Irequency use w“as made of a three-element tube oscillator 
having a range of 150,000,000 to 60.000,000 cycles per second. 
The circuit UM'd is one described by Iluxford ^ and is excellently 
adapted to the effic ient and stable generation of oscillations in this 
range of frequencies. The oscillator used in these experiments is 
fully described and illustrated as oscillator No. 2 in the writer's 
paper to which reference has alreadv been given. 

For the convenience of the reader Figure 1 shows the circuit net- 
work and Plate 1 the general appearance of the oscillator with the 
accompanying auxiliary circuit for applying the high-frequency 
currents to the tissues to be treated. 

Determination of frequency . — ^For determining the frequency at 
which the oscittator w as operating, the Lecher parallel wire system 

3 Huxford, W. S : Standing W'aves on Parallel Wires Phj&ical Ke^lew, Coming, N. Y., 2d series, 
TOl. 2A (1225). pp 688m 
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described in my previous paper (to which the reader is referred) was 
employed. This system permits the determination of the wave 
length, and henee the frequency, with an accuracy of perhaps one-half 
of 1 per cent or less. 

Utilization of oscillator outyat . — In studying the effects of currents 
of very high frequency on the growth of tumors it is obviously 
inexpedient to make use of any conductive arrangement, as the 



Ci»-Tunlug condensflr 
Cl" Treatment eleotrodeh 

Ri "Olid-biasing resistance (lO^CXK) to 200, tWO ohms) 

Rs" Filament rheostat 
R F C." Radio-frequency choke coils 

constants of the oscillating system would, at these very high* fre- 
quencies, be thereby seriously disturbed. 

Therefore, the effect of these high-frequqiicy oscillations on tumor 
cells was studied by means of an auxiliary tuned circuit which was 
inductively coupled to the oscillator. shown by the accompanying 
diagram (Figure 2, and Plate I, A), this circuit consisted of an induc- 
tance and a capacity, the inductance consisting of aaeiiigle-turn wire 
loop, having a Weston thermomilliammeter inserted at its mid-point 
to read the current, and the capacity of a pair of treatment electrodes, 


jtfrtidCMiis dStt 

presently to be describedi wbieh were eonnected tlirougli flesdMe 
leeds and suitable binding posts to the inductance. 

TnaimefU dectrodee . — As in the experiments reported in the prend* 
ous paper, it was the effect upon the growth of tumors of an intense 
electrostatic field which was investigated in the present studies. The 
tumors were subjected to the action of such field by including them 
between pairs of insulated copper plates which, through their conneo 
tion by means of flexible leads, formed part of the auxiliary tuned 
circuit pievioiisly mentioned which was coupled inductively to the 
oscillator 

These electiodcs, of several convenient sizes (19 by 15 millimeters, 
15 by 14 millimeters, and 12 by 12 millimeteis) were cut out of 30- 
gauge coppei sheet, the corners being slightly rounded. They were 
also bent on a slight arc of a circle, so that when applied to cither side 
of a tumor they would tend to lift the tumor mass away from the 
undeilying tissues, thus concentrating the influence of the electro- 



static field bet>\een the plates upon the tumor, while at the same time 
diminishing it upon the adjacent tissues. 

In ordei properly to apply the treatment electrodes to the tumors, 
the electrodes weie mounted by means of cellulose lacquer to a tissue 
forcepslike arrangement, made of two stiips of stout celluloid about 
11.5 centimeters long, 0 8 centuneters y^ide, and 1.5 millimeters thick. 
These strips were glued together at the end opposite the plates by a 
dab of the lacquei , and the remainder of the strips was given a suitable 
curve by bending them while heated. The appearance of the treat- 
ment electrodes is shown in the photograph. (PI. I, B.) 

Insnlation of electrodes — Since the studies were concerned with the 
effects of an electrostatic field, and since the electrodes with the inter- 
vening tissues formed the capacity which, taken in conjunction with 
the inductance formed by their flexible leads and the rest of the wire in 
the auxiliary coupled circuit, caused this circuit to be tuned to the 
frequency generated by the oscillator, it was deemed necessary to 
avoid all metalflc conduction effects upon the tissues subjected to 
treatment by carefully insulating the surfaces of the treatment 
ilOctrodes. 
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As the studies proceeded the impression was strengthened that Ali 
nature and quality of the insulation covering the electrodes played aH 
important part in the results, defective or broken-down insulatioil 
resulting in imdesirable effects, such as little or no current in the 
auxiliary circuit, pain, sparking, local heating, burning of tissues, 
and the like. 

Afiei* some experimenting the following insulating lacquer was 
found to be satisfactory: 

Cellulose acetate (Eastman ICodak Co.’s No. 1097) Rrams. 11 

Acetone, Merck’s C P_ cubic centimeters - 100 

In the preparation of this lacquer, care should be taken to avoid the 
presence of moisture. Before mixing, the cellulose acetate was dried 
by keeping it in the incubator room (which was very dry) for several 
days, or in a desiccator. The use of Merck's C. P. acetone was also 
found desirable, as the commercial variety appears to contain a small 
amount of moisture, resulting in milkiness of the lacquer 

Before applying the lacquer, the surface of the electrodes was bur- 
nished with fine steel wool and then freed from grease by dipping in 
ether. This is necessary in order to secure good adhesion Each 
electrode was given three coats of the lacquer by dipping and allow- 
ing the surplus to drain off, each coat being first allowed to dry 
thoroughly. When properly applied, the insulating lacquer is glassy 
and transparent Air bubbles are to bo avoided, as they form weak 
points in the insulation which are prone to break down 

The in&ulation appears to deteriorate with use so it was scraped 
off and the electrodes were recoated whenevei the clear glasslike 
appearance was lost or the insulation became loosened along the 
edges 

Tuning of auxiliary treatment circuit —In order that any consider- 
able oscillating current should flow" through the auxiliary eiicuit when 
placed in inductive relation to the oscillator, from well-known physi- 
cal considerations it is, of course, necessary that the auxiliary cir- 
cuit should be approximately in resonance with the frequency at 
which the oscillator is operating This is readily accomplished by a 
“cut and try'' method by varying the length of the wire forming the 
inductance of the auxihary cii’cuit until the current indicated by 
the thermomilliamiiietei inset ted in tlu* auxiliaiy circuit is a iliaximum 
for a given oscillator output and degree of coupling 

Since practically all the stinlies weie Carried out at uniform fre- 
quencies of 68,000,000 to 66,000,000 cycles pei second, once the length 
of the wires had been satisfactorily deteimined, it was not necessary to 
change the adjustment throughout the experiments. In this par- 
ticular instance it was found that a total length of wire of 52 centi- 
meters (including the flexible lead to the electrode) from each bind- 
ing post of the meter, with a maximum spacing of 15 centimeters, 
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taken in conjunction with the capacity fumkhed by the plates of 
the treatment electrode, formed a circuit roughly in resonance with 
the frequencies mentioned above. 

Using a UX 210 tube having a rating of 7.5 watts with a plate volt- 
age of 400 and a filament current of 1.25 amperes, currents of over 
600 mUliamperes were readily obtainable in the auxiliary circuit. 
Using a more powerful tube especially adapted to short-wave trans- 
mission, such as the UX 852, with suitable plate voltage, no doubt 
currents of 6 or more amperes could as readily be obtained. Since 
the currents applied in these experiments scarcely ever exceeded 350 
milliamperes, the output obtained with the UX 210 proved entuely 
satisfactory. 

Frequencies employed , — As mentioned before, with but few excep- 
tions, this series of experiments was conducted at frequencies, 
rather arbitrarily choaen, of between 68,000,000 and 66,000,000 
cycles per second. In the writer's previous paper mention is made 
of an interesting hypothesis suggested by Prof. G. W. Pierce, of 
Harvard University, director of the Cruft High Tension Laboratory, 
that tissue cells placed in an electrostatic field and subjected to the 
displacement currents caused by the rapid alternations in polarity of 
the field may undergo some mode of electromechanical vibration 
which might well have definite effects upon the cell. Professor 
Pierce also supplied the writer with a simplified formula based on 
Lamb's** mathematical investigation of mechanical oscillations in 
solid elastic spheres by which the diameter of the smallest sphere 
capable of vibrating in some' mode at a particular frequency may 
readily be calculated, if we assume that sound vibrations traA^el 
through tissue cells with approximately the same speed as through 
water.^ Now the diameter of the tumor cells of the mouse sarcoma 
used in these studies varies from 12 to 15 microns. According to 
the formula, solid elastic spheres of such diameters should be capable 
of mechanical vibrations at frequencies langing from 80,000,000 to 
64,000,000 cycles per second. Lacking the means of orientation, 
frequencies within this range were therefore taken as a point of 
departure, and since these frequencies were found capable of exert- 
ing pronoimced effects upon the cells of the tumor in question, 
experiments were continued at these frequencies until it was be- 
lieved that sufficient data had been collected to justify their publica- 
tion in a preliminary way. 

Method oj treating tumorA^earing mice , — For the sake of convenience 
in handling, tumors were uniformly implanted on the right anterior 
sm^faco of the belly at a locality which, in human beings, would cor- 

* Lamb, H.: On the Vibrations of an Elastic Sphere. Proc. London Math. Soc., Series l, 1882, vol. 18, 
p. 180. 

« For a more extended treatment of this hypothesis the reader is referred to the writer's oiiginal jiaper. 
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respond to McBurney^s point. Tumors in this situation were found 
to grow with great rapidity, often reaching a diameter of from 4-6 
millimeters in 3 days and 10-12 millimeters in 6 or 7 days. 

To subject the tumor to the action of the higli-frequency currents, 
the mouse was held in the left hand by pincliing a fold of skin on 
the back of the neck between the thumb and forefinger while at the 
same time holding the tail by pressure of the middle and ring fingers 
against the ball of the thimib. The oscillator having been turned 
on and the auxiliary circuit placed in its proper inductive relation 
to the oscillator, the tumor was gently pinched between the insu- 
lated plates of the treatment electrodes, the current indicated by 
the meter in the auxiliary circuit being kept constant at the selected 
value by varying the filament rheostat as required. 

Controls —T &vl mice out of every lot of implantations were set 
aside as controls, so that the course of the tumor troati'd could be 
compared with that in control mice. The dates of death of the 
controls were recorded as they occurred. No case of spontaneous 
recession of a tumor was seen in any of the controls, some 230 in 
nmnber. 

Effects upon the growth of tumors , — Soon after the beginning of^tho 
experiments the fact was noted that treatment in the manner de- 
scribed had a pronounced immediate effect upon the tumor. The 
mass seemed to become much smaller and softer, and a small tumor 
4 or 5 millimeters in diameter, might, just after treatment, barely be 
palpable There was usually some local reaction within 24 hours in 
the shape of edema of the treated area. In favorable cases, after 
the edema had subsided, the remains of the tuniur were represented 
by a mass, which grew smaller and smaller until it eventually disap- 
peared. There was usually, too, some superficial necrosis of the skin 
overlying the tumor, resulting in the shedding of the hair and the 
formation of a small eschar which came away in 10 days to 2 weeks, 
leaving the skin pink and healthy beneath it. The extent to which 
the overlying skin was affected appears very largely to be determined 
by the strength of the current used and the number of treatments 
required to cause recession of the tumor. In cases when' one treat- 
ment was sufficient and the current was kept at a ndatively low value 
(300 milliamperes or less), the skin disturbance was slight. In all 
cases, however, there seemed to be some sh(‘dding ot the hair, so 
that the treated area could be detected two or three months after the 
absorption of the tumor. ^ 

When properly applied — i. e., with well-insulated electrodes and 
current not too high — the treatment appears to cause no pain. The 
mice remain passive, or struggling is no greater than is observed in 
mice forcibly restrained for shnilar periods of tune. If, however, the 
insulation has become defective, or breaks down, pain is apparently 
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great, as shown by squealing and struggling of the mouse. Defects 
in the insulation may cause severe local heating of the tissues, 
followed by necrosis in them, a result to be avoided by careful atten- 
tion to the state of the insulation on the electrodes before their 
application. 

Recovery naturally depends on the death of the tuipor cells. This 
tumor appears to have such vitality that the impression was gained 
that if but a few viable cells were left behind, recrudescence of the 
tumor was bound to occur. The presence of renewed activity on 
the part of the tiunor was, as a rule, readily detected by the increase 
in size and a firm elasticity in the feel, characteristic of rapidly multi- 
plying tumor colls. Almost without exception recrudescence of the 
tumor, if it occurred, was manifest within a sliort time after treat- 
ment, as a rule within 10 days. Among the mice listed as recovered 
no case of recrudescence or recurrence of the tumor was observ^ed 
taking place after the death of the last control mouse. For this 
reason, if mice survived the last control mouse tumor free and in 
good health, they could be regarded as recovered for practical purposes. 

In Table 1 are summarized the following data in regard to 100 
midb in which, as a result of treatment, the tumor receded completely 
and the mouse was tumor free and in good health at the date of death 
of the last control: Laboratory number of mouse; date of inoculation; 
date of first treatment; size of the tumor, in millimeters; number of 
treatments; frequency employed; current used, measured in milli- 
amperes; date on which recession of the tumor was complete and the 
skin had returned to normal' condition; date of death of the last 
control mouse; remarks. 



Table 1. — Summarized data toith regard to 100 mice which, as a result of treatment, were tumor-free at dale of death of last control 
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DISCUSSION 

The table sets forth the principal data with respect to 100 mice, 
formerly bearers of the mouse sarcoma worked with, which survived 
their controls tumor-free and apparently in good health. 

These mice were the survivors of 403 mice which were treated an,d 
observed. (IJonsequontly the percentage of recovery was practically 
25 per cent, the remaining 303 mice dying from various causes before 
the death of the last control mice. Certainly, these results fall far 
short of the ideal of 100 per cent of recoveries. However, these 
figures include all the mice experimented with from the very begin- 
ning, except those under treatment at the time of the present writing. 
As will ])e seen by the large gaps in the sequence of numbers of the 
recovered mice, results weie xory poor at first, but improved later 
on. Attention is in\ited to the series commencing with mouse 
No. 343 and ending with mouse No. 372. The only mice dying in 
this senews were miee Nos. 352, 356, and 365, which died from some 
intercurrent affection after the tumor had receded. This gives 27 
survivors out of a seiies of 30 mice, or 90 per cent of recoveries 

One featui'c worth noting is the fact that of the 403 mice treated, 
only 22, or about 5.5 pei’ cent, actually died of tumor, the remainder 
dying from other causes. 

One eircumstanee which led to considerable unavoidable mortality 
among the mice is the association of this tumor, ar> is often the case, 
with a diphtheroid bacillus, which of itself is pathogenic for mice. 
This organism, a Gram positive pleomorphic diplocoecms, was fre- 
quently encountered in the heart blood of miee which, after making 
good progress toward recoveiy from the tumor, began to sicken and 
lose weight, eventually dying in three weeks or so after treatment 
had been started, often after the tumor had apparently receded 
completely. 

Asst Prof. L. D. Felton kindly isolated this organism for me from 
a tumor and showed not only that it might be veiy pathogenic for 
mice, but also that it had the property of causing local necrosis of 
tissue. Again, a number of mice were lost from intercurront intes- 
tinal discnders so common in laboratories. Duo to lack of any pre- 
vious experience, the treatment, too, was responsible for the loss of 
a number of mice in that the dosage was too high or the treatments 
were unnecessaril 3 ^ repeated. In a delicate creature such as a mouse 
the treatment in itself is quite capable of causing death if the dosage 
is too high, and a number of mice were lost in this way, especially in 
the earlier days, the mice dying within 24 or 48 hours after the 
treatment was apjfliod. 

Even now , since histologiea work has been begun on the mode of 
action of these high-frequency currents, the writer is of the belief 
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that the current values as set forth in the table are still too high, 
and had these been reduced to values in the neighborhood of 240 to 
200 milliamperes, the results might have been materially better 

Mode oj action of the high-frequency currents — At present not much 
positive information can be given as to the mode of action of these 
high-frequency currents upon the tumor colls, although histological 
studies, later to be reported, are now in progress which, it is hoped, 
will throw light on the question. The action of the electrostatic 
field in which the tumors are placed for treatment does not seem to 
be the same as that in medica diathermy with the conventional 
high-frequency apparatus. With low-current values (not in excess 
of 300 milliamperes) and the time of exposure not exceeding three 
or four min,utes, there does not appear to be any significant heating 
of the tissues. If the tissues are felt immediately upon the end of 
treatment, the local rise in temperature of the parts is often not 
perceptible or is slight. Yet the diminution in size and the softening 
of the tumor affected immediately by the treatment is striking and 
often remarkable. 

It is evident that a potent destructive influence is exert^ed upon the 
tumor cells which brings about their death in a lai*ge number of 
instances and, in favorable cases, results in the conip]ct(' absorption 
of the cell remains. 

From a preliminary study of sections made of the tumor removed 
immediately and 24 hours after exposure in situ for a space of three 
and one-half minutes at a frequency of 08,000,000 cycles per second 
and at current values of 300, 250, and 200 milliamperes, the impres- 
sion was strong that the tumor cells, and especially their nuclei, 
bore the brunt of the attack, the surrounding areolar tissue being 
much less affected. Fragmentation of the nucleus, disappearance of 
cell outlines, and pyknotic nuclei of the tumor cells \^erc some of the 
effects noted. 

Some of these sections were kindly examined for the waiter by 
Dr. S. B. Wolbach, professor of pathological anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School. Doctor Wolbach’s personal communication to the 
writer reads, in part, as follows: 

In general, the immediate effects of the agency >ou have apj)liorl to the tumor 
is necrosis to the tumor cells and accompanying \ascular and connective tissue 
structures. The general picture produced is that of so-called coagulation necrosis 
and the most familiar lorresponding picture that I know of is in completely 
infarcted tissues. 

A very striking phenomenon, however, as brought out in the slides, is the 
extraordinarily rapid disappearance of the necrotic tumor. I am quite un- 
familiar with anything corresponding to it. In the few microscopic preparations 
submitted one gets the impression that there has been very rapid solution, 
possibly solution by autolysis (?) of the cells including the nuclei. 
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Si)mo difTideiire would be felt in pnblishinp: results based on the 
small number of observations contained in this series were it not for 
the fH<*t lhat, when taken in conjunction with the much greater 
body of material reported upon in the first section of this paper, the 
meagerness of the observations takes on a meaning which .otherwise 
it would not possess. 

At the time when the mouse experiments were going forward one 
of iis (H. B. A.) was propagating, for other purposes, a strain of the 
Rous fowl sar(‘oma. The material from which this strain was started 
in this laboratory was derived from dried •powdered tumor obtained 
from the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 

The Rous fowl sarcoma is notable because it may be propagated 
by injection of the cell and bacteria-froe filtrate of the tumor, on 
account of its rapidity of gi'owth, its tendency to extensive metas- 
tasis, its virulence, and its extreme ease of inoculation. Skin tumors 
are readily implanted, merely by slightly scarifying the skin and 
rubbing thereon a bit of fresh tumor tissue. 

The following experiments were performed with tumors implanted 
variously in the skin, comb, and wattles of chickens. The technique 
and methods of subjecting these tumors to the action of the high- 
frequency currents were the same as those used in the experiments 
reported in the preceding paper. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 1 

White Leghorn rooster No, fowl was inorulated November 19, 1927, 

with Routs fowl sarcoma, in the posterior portion of the comb. 

First treatment was given November 28, 1927, when tumor in comb was about 
8 millimeters in diameter. 

Duration of treatment, 3 minutes at a freciueney of 66,000,000 c>cles and a 
current of 350 to 300 milliampereh. 

^ Treatment was repeated November 29, 1927. During the second treatment the 
treated portion of comb became cyanotic, dried up, and 14 da>s later dropi>ed 
olT, together with the tumor. Evidently in this c,ase the treatment was unnec- 
essarily severe, not only destroying the tumor but the adjacent comb tissues. 

On January 13, 1928, this fowl vas roinoeulated with tumor on the skin of the 
right breast. Six da>s later it had heveral ’vvell-devcloped skin tumors in two 
areas of the scarifications, each collection fonning an area about 8 by 10 milli- 
meters. 

On January 19, 1928, each area was treated for 3 minutes at a frequency of 
68,000,000 cycles and a current of 300 milliamperes. Immediately after treat- 
ment the tumors were much less prominent and felt soft. Superficial necrosis 
of the skin over the treated area became evident 3 days later, leading to scab 
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ronnation. Thii? dropped off in 10 days^ leaving the skin smooth and free from 
tumor on February 6, 1928. This fowl is in excellent condition and tumor free 
at the date of vrriting, March 16, 1928. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 2 

White Leghorn rooster No, 2$8. — This fowl was inoculated l>oth in the comb 
and on the skin of right breast on November 19, 1927, and was noted as sick 
and anemic at the time of inoculation. 

Fii-st treatment was on Novemlx*r 28, 1927, when it had a tumor mass in the 
comb b millimeters or so in diameter. 

Tliis tumor was given 3 treatments of 3 minutes each at a frequency of 
66,000,000 cycles and current of 300 milliampcros on Novcml)cr 28, 29, and 
December 1, 1927, with the result that on December 6, 1927, it had completely 
receded. The tumor implanted in the right breast had grown slowly, so that the 
first treatment was not given it until December 5, 1927, when it was about 5 
millimeters In diameter. The fref|uenc> was 68,000,000 cycles, tlie duration 3 
minutes, and the current 215 railliampcrcs. This tumor began to I’cc^de at 
once, but a fresh tumor devcldping n.car by was given 3 treatments of 2 minutes 
each on December 8, 12, and 14. aftef which it, too, became inactive. 

The fowl’s general condition, however, characterized by grave anemia, became 
progressively worse, so that it died on December 26, 1927. 

At the a\ilopsy no trace of tumor nor inelastasis was found. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 3 

Full-grown Flgmoufh Rock loostcr No. -Inoculated November 19, 1927, 

on the left breast. 

On December 1, 1927, 3 skin tumors each 4 millimeters in diameter were eacli 
given minntcs’ treatment at a frequency of 68,000,000 cycles and a cnrnmt 
of 230 milliampen^s. I’he tumor*- remained (juicsf*eiit until December 13, 1927, 
when tliey showed signs of reianved activity. Treatments were repeated on 
December 14, 24, and 31, 1927, and on January 7, 1928. On Jatiunry 11, 1928, 
a scab 10 by 10 millimeters came auav, Icaxiiig a raw, heah hy area whicli quickly 
cicatrized, the fowl remainiiig in cxcollciit condition until February 17, 1928. 

Seco7id inoculation. — On February 17, 1928, the fowl was reinoculaled with 
tumor in the right breast. By Fel.Tuary 24, 1928, a small tumor 3 millimeters 
in diameter had developed, whicli grew slowly until February 28, 1928, v hen it 
received a 3-minute ti'catmcnl at a frequency of 08,000,000 cycles and a current 
of 220 to 200 milliampcros. 'Phis halted the growtli and caused the reees.sion 
of the tumor mass, which had entirely disappeared b^ March 6, 1928. 

Third inoculation. — The fowl was inoculated for the third time on the left 
breast March 1, 1928. By March 10, 1928, it had devoloi)ed a small tumor 
mass on the left breast 6 millimeters long bv 4 millimeters wide. Thi‘ was 
given R treatment *on that day of minutes at a frequency of 68,000,000 
cycles and a current of 250 to 200 milliampcres. 

At the time of writing, March 16, 1928, there arc no signs of tunior activity 
in the treated area. It is possible that, in this ease, the fowl has gained a certain 
degree of immunity from the first inoculation, making the second and third crop 
more susceptible to the treatment. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 4 

Full-grown Plymouth Rock fowl No. ^Sl. — Inoculated November 19, 1927, in 
the skin of the right breast. 

Fiist treatment on December 3, 1927, when 2 skin tumors, each 4 )>y 4 
millimeters, had developed. Those each wrere given IJ^ minutes' treatment at 
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68,000,000 cycles and a current of 250 milliamperes, with little immediate efifect. 
Treastment was repeated next day with a duration of 2 minutes and a current 
of 250 milliamperes. 

This case proved obstinate and intractable new suspicious massed were 
observed from time to time, so that treatments were repeated on December 8, 
10, 13, 14, 17, 19, 24, 27, and 29, 1927, and January 3, 1928, with a total duration 
of 47 minutes and current values of 280 to 220 milliam;x>reH. 

As a result of these numerous treatments a large scab was formed wliich, when 
it l>ecame detached on December 27, 1927, left a triangular raw area 23 by 15 
millimcten>!». Bv December 29, 1927, this raw area had slirunk to 13.5 by 8 
millimeters and was completely cicatrized by January 7, 1928. At the time 
of writing the scar can be detected only with difficulty. 

Second inoculaiton, — The fowl was inoculated in the skin of the left breast on 
February 16, 1928. This resulted in the development on Febrtiary 21, 1928, of 
a small tumor mass measuring 6 by 4 millimeters and consisting of several coa- 
Icsceiit tumors. On that date treatment of 3 minutes’ duration at 68,000,000 
cycles and current of 250 to 220 milliamperes was given. This single treatment 
caused the complete recession of the tumor mass on March 6, 1928. 

Third inoculation. — The fowl was inoculated for the third time on the skin of 
the right breast on March 1, 1928, and on March 10, 1928, the first treatment 
to the tumor forming a small mass 6 by 4 millimeters was given, lasting 3 minutes 
at the same frequency and current of 220 to 210 milliamperes. At the time of 
writing, these tumors are apparently receding. 

EXPERIMENT NO. 5 

Half-grown White Rock fowl No. 21^^. — Date of inoculation January 13, 1928, 
in right breast. 

Date of first treatment January 23, 1928, when it had three tumors each 3 
millimeters in diameter in a row along line of inoculation. Treatment lasted 3 
minutes at a frequency of 68,000,000 cycles and a current of 250 milliamperes. 
As there was little immediate effect, 2 minutes’ additional treatment under the 
same conditions was g^ven. 

There was some local edema the next day, followed by slight skin necrosis. 
Recession of the tumors went on continuously and w^as complete by February 6, 
1928. This chicken is tumor-free and in good health at the present time (March 
17, 1928). 

EXPERIMENT NO. 6 

Half-grown White Rock fowl No. 2(^7. — Inoculated January 13, 1928, in skin of 
right breast. Date of first and only treatment was January 23, 1928, when there 
were two tumors each 3 millimeters in diameter along line of inoculation. Each 
tumor received a treatment, 3 minutes to one and 2 minutes to the other, at a 
frequency of 68,000,000 cycles and a current of 250 milliamperes. There was 
practically no local reaction, and the tumors receded till recovery was complete 
on January 27, 1928. 

Second inoculation. — On March 1, 1928, the chicken which had remained 
tumor-free and in good health was reinoculated in the skin of the same breast. 
B.v March 9, 1928, there was a new skin tumor 4 millimeters in diameter. This 
was treated for 3V^ minutes at the same frequency with a current of 250 to 210 
milliamperes. The outcome from this treatment is still under observation, but 
the tumor is inactive and apparently receding. 
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EXPERIMENT NO. 7 

Hnlf'^rown White Rock fowl No, Inoculated January 13, 1928, in the 

skin of the right breast. 

First treatment on January 23, 1928, when it had a ro\A of tuinoiN 23 milli- 
meters long and 3 to 4 niillimett'rs wide along the inoculation scratch. This 
tumor formation was treated in two sections, with a duration of 3 minutes to 
each section, at the usual frequency and a current of 300 to 250 milliamperes. 
There was no further tumor activity and but trifling local reaction. Reces^'ion 
set in almost at once and was complete bv February 4. 1928. 

Second inoculation . — On March 1, 1928, this chicken received a second inocu- 
lation in the skin of the same breast. By March 10, 1928, it had developed a 
fresh skin tumor 7 by 6 millimeters. This was treated, on that date, for 4 
minutes, at a frequency of 68,000,000 cycles and a current of 270 to 220 milli- 
amperes, the immediate effect being great softening and diminution of the tumor. 
There was practically no local reaction, and at the present time of writing recession 
is practicall> complete. 

From the foregoing it appears that seven chickens, of whi<*h two 
were Plymouth Rocks, a breed known to be especially susceptible 
to this tumor, were inoculated a total of fifteen times with the Rous 
fowl sarcoma, and in each ease it was possible to induce, by the 
treatment which has been described, a complete recession of the 
tumor. So much for the bright side of the shield. On the darker 
side are an equal number of chickens, 1 inoculated in the comb, 1 in 
the wattle, and 5 in the sldn of the breast, in which only retardation 
of the tumor growth was produced, the fowls ultimately dying from 
extensive tumor growth. 

In at least four of these chickens the baaic eiror was too great 
severity of the initial treatment. This provoked an excessive local 
reaction with swelling and edema which masked the multiplication 
of the tumor colls in the adjacent areas until the tumor had obtained 
such a start that treatment w^as ineffective. 

Excluding, as being too recent, the last inoculation of fowls num- 
bered 230, 231, 247, and 249, it appears that, out of a total of 18 
inoculations there were 11 recessions and 7 deaths from tumoi‘, or 
61 i)er cent of recessions. 

It seems, with the experience gained in the experiments both with 
mice and chickens, that it should be possible to better this figure. 
Moreover, it is also possible, in the case of the Rous fowl sarcoma, 
that the frequency chosen for the treatments, either the same or 
virtually the same as that for the mouse sarcomas, might not be the 
frequency at which the best results would be secured with the Rous 
fowl sarcoma. This is obviously a point for further investigation, in 
view of the considerable variation in size of the cells of this sarcoma. 

92666*— 28 2 
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CONCLITSION AND GENERAL COMMENT 

From the data presented in both sections of this paper the con- 
clusion seems justified that by exposing transplantable tumors of 
two strains (mouse sarcoma C. R. 180 and the Rous fowl sarcoma) 
to the action of an intense electrostatic field excited by high-frequency 
oscillations of 68,000,000 to 66,000,000 cycles per second, it is possible 
in a sufiicient number of instances to be significant, to produce com- 
plete recession of the tumor and consequent recoveiy of the tumor- 
bearing animal. 

The method, in its present state of development, has obvious limi- 
tations in that it is confined to the treatment of subcutaneous growths 
which can readily be included between the plates of the treatment 
electrodes. Within these limitations, however, the action of the 
electrostatic field proved highly inimical to tumor growth and develop- 
ment, only 22, or 5.5 per cent, of 400 mice experimented with actu- 
ally dying of tumor. With mice the problem was not so much 
the destruction of the tumor as to preserve the mouse free from 
intercurrent infections until complete recession and solid recovery 
had taken place. 

The impression was derived that mice which had undergone 
treatment were, for a time at least, more susceptible than normal 
mice to certain bacterial infections, which brought about many 
more deaths than did the tumors. The treatment, too, when a 
certain dosage was exceeded, was able of itself to cause death. Also 
the lack of experience as to correct dosage, proper insulation of 
electrodes, and similar factors was responsible for a considerable 
mortality which in future experiments it should be possible to avoid. 

Since stable and efficient apparatus for generating these high- 
frequency currents has been available to the laboratorian only for 
about four years or so, the action of these currents on living tissues 
has been but little mvestigated. Certainly, no previous data of 
practical value as to physiological action were available for guidance 
in the experiments here reported. 

Even now we are evidently only on the threshold of the possibilities 
for investigation. Much remains for study, particularly with respect 
to the changes wrought in living cells by the application, in this 
particular way, of these currents. Studies along these lines are now 
under way and will be made the subject of future report. 

The hypothesis that the frequency at which these currents are 
produced may have the specific quality of attacking certain cells 
more than others is interesting and worthy of future experimentation. 
Observations already collected suggest that this may be the case. 
The first paper published on the action of those currents, to which 
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reference has been given, shows plainly that their action at all fre- 
quencies is not the same but that pronounced differences exist. 

In a small series of experiments a much higher frequency (135,000,- 
000 cycles per second) than the one usually employed proved to be 
without particular effect on the tumor cells of the mouse sarcoma, 
while a preliminary study of sections of treated tumors removed 
immediately after exposure shows that normal tissue cells surround- 
ing tumor seem to be less attacked by the high-frequency currents 
than the tumor colls themselves. 

So far as the possible thorapoutic application of this method and 
these currents to human disease is concerned, a considerable period 
of observation and investigation is required before one would be 
justified in making such attempts, although one may hope that the 
results of animal experimentation foreshadow, albeit though dimly 
at present, results which may well be of practical utility. 

Finally, it may be said that the results herewith reported distinctly 
encourage further investigation and study. The hope is expressed, 
too, that others will investigate this field with its many seeming 
possibilities and thereby increase the likelihood of recording observa- 
tions which may be susceptible of practical application 

EFFECT OF CERTAIN TRADE WASTES ON SLUDGE 

DIGESTION ^ 

By WiLLKM Rudolfs, C’/we/, Department of t^ewage Disposal, New Jeisey 
Agncxdtural Expenment Station, New Bi unnimck, N J 

Little direct and reliable information concern M>g the influence of 
trade wastes upon sludge digestion is available. A thorough study 
of the subject will no doubt yield important results. Preliminary 
studies were conducted during 1927 in our laboratory, the results of 
which are worthy of reporting. 

Fresh solids were collected in the -usual manner by hanging pails in 
the diflferent compartments of an Imhoff tank. The contents of the 
pails were mixed and brought to the laboratory. Forty-eight hours 
elapsed between the time of hanging the pails and that of making the 
initial analyses. The ripe sludge used had Ix'on kept for some lime 
previously in the laboratory after having been drawn from the tank. 
The anlyses of the fresh solids and ripe sludge were as follows: 


Material 

Sol 

m 

Per cent 

ids 

Per cent 
of ash in 

pH 

Alkalin- 
ity, p 
p m 

Acidity, 

ppm. 

Wr^h iinlidii _ _ 

6 66 

22 3 

6 3 

600 

164 

BipA <di)dg^ , ^ ^ ^ , . . , - 

6 62 

48 2 

‘ 7 6 

2,100 

44 



1 Paper No. B9, Department of Sewage Disposal, New Jersey Agricultural Bxperlment Station, New 
BronswUde, N. J. 
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The fresh solids were mixed with ripe sludge in proportions of 
1 : 1 on a dry solids basis, or of 1 : 1.28 on the basis of volatile matter. 
To the mixtures were added different wastes, mainly of an inor^nie 
nature. The additions of waste material made it imperative that 
all mixtures be diluted with distilled water. In those cases in which 
laundry waste, dye waste, and HgSO^ were added, the amount of 
distilled water for dilutii^ was smaller in proportion. On the basis 
of diluted mixtures the following amounts of the different materials 
were added per liter: 


No. 



Waste 


Nothing 1 

Lanndry, 10 per cent by volume. 
Sulphur-black dye, 5 per cent by volume. 
8ulphurlc acid, fiOO p. p. m. 

Sulphuric acid, l.OOOp. p. m. 

Sodium hydroxide, 600 p p m. 

Sodium hydroxide, 1,000 p. p. m. 

500 p. p. m. and mOH, 600 p. p. m. 
FeSOt, 3 gm. 


1 See analyses and description. 


The laundry waste was .secured from a commercial laundiy and 
contained 500 p. p. m. chlorides, 640 p. p. in. NaOH, 81,000 p. p. m: 
total alkalinity. 

The sulphur-black dye was liquid from a vat in which stockings 
had liecn dyed. No wash water was included and the liquid corre- 
sponded, therefore, to the material in a concentrated form received 
at a sewage plant. The amount added (10 per cent on the basis 
of fresh solids) is probably higher than is ordinarily received. The 
material was collected at High Point, N. C. For convenience and 
for the general interest the following calculations are made for that 
city.^ 

According to the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce at High 
Point, the population of the city is 30,000. Part of the city is not 
sewered and Air. Weir felt that the figure should be in the vicinity of 
25,000. The average flow at the outfall was about 2,250,000 gallons 
per day. This includes about 160,000 gallons of industrial waste 
from the hosiery mills. The materials used in the sulphur-black dye 
process are listed below with the total amounts used in all the 12 
hosiery mills. These figures cover the chemicals added to the dye 
vats, but do not show the actual amount which goes to the sewer, 
because much of the dye material is obviously retained in the hosiery 
stock. However, the relative amounts of these various constituents 
in the waste as discharged are probably the same as in the fresh dye. 


< 1 am indebted to Mr. Weir, assistant engineer, North Carolina State Board of Health, and to Mr. W. C. 
Olsen, consulting engineer, Baleigh, N. C., (or some of the basic figures given here. 
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Material 

Sulpbur-blaok dye. 
Sodium chloride— - 
Sodium sulphide-. 
Sodium carbonate. 


Pounds per day 

550 

550 

650 

175 


In addition to the sodium chloride shown in the tabulation, about 
300 pounds are used in the various other dye processes. This must 
be added to the 560 pounds for a total. However, since only black- 
sulphur dye waste with the relative proportions of the inpjredients 
was used in the experiment, the latter 300 pounds of sodium chloride 
must be left out here. As nearly as could be determined anal^riically 
(highly colored liquor) the amounts of chemicals in the waste used 


in the experiment were as follows: 

, Tor tent 

Total solids 5. o8 

Dye... 1.2 

Sodium chloride. _ 2.0 

Sodium sulphide and sulphates . l.G 

Sodium carbonate. _. ._ 0.6 


The amount of d37e w^as determined by absorption with washed- 
neutral-decolorizing carbon (Nuchar from the Ind. (^Iicmical Co., 
New York). 

About 7 per cent of the total sewage How' (onsisted of dye w^aste. 
On a basis of dry solids (ashuming that the avenige .‘Muoiint of dry 
solids per capita daily is 70 grams, the amount o! Iresh solids received 
at the plant would be l,7r)0 kilograms. The dye wa^te together with 
the wash water has a volume of l(>t),f)00 gallons daily making a total 
of 405 kilograms dry additional w^aste, or IS.S j)er ent of the total. 
The wuiste increase w^ould require, therefore, a disposal plant with a 
capacity for 29,700, or, roughly 30,000, people if no deirimeutal 
effect was experienced from the waste. The amount <jf waste used 
in our experiments was three times ns mucli as is received at High 
Point. The results included here are given because they show the 
possible effect on digestion with larger quautitich. 


RESULTS 

The initial analyses of the mixtures in this series (No. 404) are 
given in Table 1 . 

Table 1. — JmUal analyses of mixtures 


No. 

i 

Mixture 

i 

Solids 

Pftr ‘ Per-cent 

cercent of^shin 

pH 

1 

Ripe sludge, fresh solids. 

3 01 

36. 2 

6.8 

2 

Ripe sludge, fresh solids, laundry waste 

3.02 1 

I 36. 3 

0 8 

8 

Ripe sludge, fresh solids, dye waste 

3 02 

35 5 

7.0 

4 

Ripe sludge, fresh solids, H 1 SO 4 (600 p. p. m.) 

3.06 

I 36.2 

i 6.6 


Ripe sludge, fresh solids, H 1 SO 4 (1,000 p. p. m.) 

1 

36 6 

6.2 

8 

Ripe sludge, fresh solids, NaOH (600 p. p. m.) 

3.06 

36.4 

7.8 

7 

Ripe dudge, fresh solids, NaOH (1,000 p. p. m.) 

3. 10 

35.6 

a4 

I 

Ripe sludge, fresh solid^ H 1 SO 4 , NaOH (1,000 p. p. m.) 

3.10 

35.7 

8.7 

s 

Ripe ttudge, fresh solids, FeSOi 

3.14 

86.7 

6.6 
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The progress of digestion of the different mixtures was markedly 
different. In every case where H 2 SO 4 was added; strong HjS odors 
emanated from the mixtures. This was also the case with the mix- 
ture to which dye was added. Condensed notes on the odor, gas, 
appearance of liquid and sludge, and scum formation, after 20 and 30 
days, are given in Table 2 . 

Tabi.e 2 . — Notes on consistency and odor of mixtures 



After 20 doys 

No. 







Solids, 

top 

Liquid 1 

Odor 

Sludge color 

Gas 


P(r cent 

1 




1 

0 

Opoquo - 1 

Musty... 

Grayish green 

Much. 

2 

0 

Yellow 1 

1 do ' 

' do 

Do. 

a 

0 

Dense way ' 


.do 

Some. 

4 

50 

Very dense 

I HjH.. | 

Black 

Much. 

5 

50 

Black ! 

1 do ' 

Gray 

Little. 


0 

Opaque. 

1 None 

Giay, black 

Much. 

7 

0 

Yellow 


. .do 

Do. 

H 

0 

Opaque 

1 Ripe - 

Black 

l>t) 

0 

0 

rWr 

..do 

- . do - 

Do. 






After 30 d Iy^ 

No. 







Solids, 

top 

Liquid 

Odor 

Sludge 

Dram ability 


Per cent 





1 

0 

Clear 

Ripe 

Black 

Very good 

2 

0 

Opaque 

Tarry 

do ... . 

Do 

3 

0 

Dense 

ITjS . . 

Intense black .. . 

Faiily good 

4 

20 

Very dense 

SUong II 2 S 

do 

Poor 

ft 

15 

.. do 

’Putre active IDS. 

Graj 

Some 


0 

Clear 

Rijh* 

Black 

Good 


0 

Opu<|ue ^ 

TaVrj 

do 

Very good. 

8 

0 

clear 

H'iS 

do 

1)0. 

9 

0 

Very eletir 

Ripe 

<lo 

Do. 








After 60 days. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 8 still had strong II 2 S odors, but 
decomposition of organic matter progressed very slowl 3 ^ The H 2 S 
odor was still perceptible in No. 3, and very strong in No. o after 
100 days of incubation. Apparently, practically all the sulphuric 
acid was eventually changed partly to ILS and partly to sulphur, 
which was precipitated out against the walls of the bottle, causing 
a thin yellow coating. Finally, this precipitated sulphur disappeared 
again, probably being oxidized to sulphates and combining with 
alkaline products formed in the course of decomposition of organic 
materials. The whole question, which deals with the sulphur cycle, 
is under further investigation at the time of this writing. 

Part of the chemical results obtained are presented in Table 3, 
and the percentage solids reduction and ash increase, together with 
relative values for solids reduction, are given in Table 4. Table 4 
shows that the addition of laundry waste had a slight effect on the 
digestion activities. The sulphur-black dye waste was particularly 
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detrimental, which effect was no doubt caused by some of the iikoiv 
ganio salts. Comparatively small quantities of H 2 SO 4 did not seem 
CO affect the digestion process at the beginning, and appeared actually 
to stimulate it after an incubation period of 60 days; larger quantities 
of H 2 SO 4 appeared to be detrimental even after 60 days. A mixture 
of NaOH and H 2 SO 4 seemed to be detrimental at the beginning, but 
this was reversed later. Small quantities of NaOH appeared to 
reta ^ the digestion slightly, and larger quantities more. The par- 
ticular quantity of iron sulphate added in the case recorded here was 
slightly detrimental at the beginning. 


Tahle 3. — Chemical determinations of mixtuics 


No. 

Aftpr 30 days 


After 60 d ivs 

1 

After H 

Solids 

DO da >5 

pH 

Alka- 

linity 

Solids 

1 Ash in 

1 solids 

PTI 

\lku- 

hnlty 

1 Solids 

1 

Ash in 
' solids 

1 Ash in 
solids 



P p m 

1 

Per unt Per cent\ 


P p m 

1 1 1 ( 

Per ten* Per eeni Ptr cent Per cent 

1 

7 () 

1,240 

2 11 

47 1 

7 4 

870 

1 2 05 

47 0 1 



2 

7 4 

1,410 

2 24 

47 0 

7 5 1 

1,215 

1 2 22 

40 7 

1 

1 

3 

7 !} 

1,425 

2 04 

48 1 

7 9 

' 1,355 

2 41 

47 0 1 

2 29 { 

50 2 


7.2 1 

1,020 

2 10 

44 6 

7 7 1 

1 9(>0 

1 92 

45 2 





6 3 i 

450 

2 49 

39 4 

7 2 1 

1 69t> 1 

1 2 44 I 

52 i 

1 94 1 

53 2 

fi 1 

7 fi 

1,545 

2 32 

48 2 

7 3 ' 

825 ' 

' 2 12 

40 8 c 



7 

7 7 

1,800 

2 43 

45 9 

8 0 

1,200 

2 30 1 

50 5 I 

2 20 1 

52 0 

8 

7 6 

1,320 , 

2 43 

49 7 

7 9 

900 1 

2 05 

44 0 



9 

7 6 

1,335 1 

1 

2 30 

47 1 

75 

720 ' 

2 30 

50 5 

2 17 1 

.50 2 


Table 4, — Percentagf solids 1 eduction and ash increase^ and idahtc solids rcdiidion 



30 days 

I (Kl days 

I 100 d i\ s 

Relative rwlnction 

No. 

Solids 

Ash in 
solids 

Holidb 

\bli m 
solids 

Solids 

di in 
jlids 

30 dajs 

1 60 days 


Per cent 

P r cent 

Per cent 

P^r cent 

Pet lent 

Pir lent 


1 

1 

29 9 

33 8 

31 8 

35 2 



100 

' 100 

2 

20 .i 

34 0 

4 

40 7 



90 1 

1 90 

3 

H 2 

3b 0 

19 2 

34 9 

31 4 

42 b 

43 

t>.3 

4 

28 H 

25 6 

33 7 

28 4 

97 

113 

5 

20 7 

10 7 

21 3 

4{> 7 

37 4 f 

49 S 

70 

! 70 

6 

24 7 

35 8 

30 1 

32 2 



83 

100 

7 

8 

22 b 
22 6 

28 5 
39 2 

25 8 
33 9 

41 9 
41 7 

29 0 

’ 52 b' 

77 

77 

87 

113 

9 

1 20 8 

.31 0 

30 0 

41 2 

.iO 8 

40 b 

90 

100 

Ripe sludge 

9 6 

6 9 

9 8 

12 5 






1 1 1 



The effect of sulphur-black dye waste on sludge digestion was 
further studied in a somewhat dilFerent way. It was assumed that 
a city of 25,000 people would produce about 3,8G0 pounds of dry 
fresh solids daily. Assuming a removal of suspended solids of 60 
per cent by settling, a plant would have to take care of 2,320 pounds of 
dry fresh solids daily. It was also assumed that out of 1,825 pounds 
dye waste used, 50 per cent would reach the sewer (900 pounds) and 
remain in contact with the solids for six hours before the fresh solids 
would be settled out. 

The following experiments were then performed. To mixtures of 
ripe sludge and fresh solids in the ratio of 1 : 1 on a dry basis were 
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added diflferent amounts of dye waste. The amoimt of dye waste 
was calculated to be approximately on the basis assumed above. 
The following amounts were added on the basis of dry fresh solids: 


No. 

Fresh 

solids 

Dye 

wajrtie 

No. 

Fresh 

solids 

Dyo 

waste 

i 

Oram i 

25 

26 

Oram 

0 

1.0 

3 

Oram 

25 

25 

Oram 

0..5 

.25 

2 

4 




The ripe sludge fresh solids used for the mixtures analyzed as 
follows: 


Rlpo Riudge 
JPrcsb solids 


Material 

Solids 

Volatile 
matter, 
IH'r cent 

Per cent 

I*or cent 
of ash in 


6.00 

5.17 

45.1 

20.6 

1 3.80 

4. VA 




The mixtures with the different quantities of dye waste added 
were diluted with distilled water, shaken, and left standing for six 
hours, and thereafter two-thirds of the supernatant liquid was 



siphoned off. The mixtui*es were then incubated at 70° F. and ana- 
lyzed at intervals. The results after 35 and 60 days are given in 
Tablets. It can be seen that, imder this procedure, the effect of the 
dye waste was considerably less than it was in the experiment with 
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larger quantities reported above. Within a week the mixtures itith 
the dye waste produced strong HjS odors. In 14 days this odor had 
disappeared from the mixture with the smallest amount of dye waste, 
but it took more than 5 weeks before this odor disappeared from the 
mixture to which the largest quantity of dye waste was added. That 
the dye waste had a retarding effect is clearly shown in Figure 1, 
where the volatile matter reduction is plotted for the entire digestion 
time 


Tablk 6 . — Effect of dye waste on volatile matter reduction and ash increase 



Beginning 


35 days 



60 days 


V olatilo matter 
reduction 

\8h imrease 

No. 


'Solids 

Ash 



Ash 

1 


ish 



1 

1 



pH 

in 

pH 

Solids 1 

in 

pH 

Solids 

in 

35 days 

60 days 

35 days OOdiya 



solids 


solids 



solids 

1 




Per 

Per 


I 

Per 

Per 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1 

Per 

Per 



cent 1 

cent 


cent 

cent 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent , 

cent 

1 . 

6 7 

3 45 

35 4 

7 6 

2 58 

46 7 

7 3 

2 56 

47 0 

38 5 

4b 2 

31 8 1 

33 8 

2 

77 

3 OS 

37 5 

7 6 

3 11 

47 3 

7 6 

2 02 

40 3 

34 1 

48 2 

26 2 

ol 5 

3 

7 2 

3.37 

30 0 

74 I 

2 68 

47 5 

7 8 

2 50 

, 40 5 

32 0 

38 8 

21 8 , 

20 0 

4 

7.0 

3.36 

38 0 

7 6 

2 37 

45 0 

7 7 

2 48 

47 1 

38 4 

43 8 

20 8 

33 0 


SUMMARY 

Preliminary studies on the effect of certain trade wastes upon the 
rate of sludge digestion show that with seeded material^- 

1. Laundry waste is somewhat detrimental to digestion activities. 

2. Sulphur-black dye waste is particularly detrimental when left 
in contact with the sludge. It is detrimental to a much lesser extent 
in the digestion of fresh solids when the dye w^ast is partly removed 
with some of the supernatant liquid, 

3. Comparatively small (|uantitios of ILSO^ did not seem to affoft 
digestion processes markedly duiing the first stages ot digestion, and 
apjieared to stimulate them somewdiat after a prolonged period of 
incubation. Larger quantities appeared to retard 

4. Small quantities of NaOH retarded activities slightly and larger 
quantities more. 

5. A mixture of NaOH and H2SO4 seemed to be detrimental at the 
beginning, but this was le versed later 

6. Certain proportions of iron sulphate have little effect on diges- 
tion. 

PUBLIC HEALTH INSTITUTE AT THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

The second Public Health Institute for health officers and other 
public health workers will be held at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass., from July 2 to 24, 1928. 

This institute aims to provide for the health officers and other 
persons interested in health work, and opportunity to study public- 
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health procedures and to examine modem public-health practices 
under the direction of experts in their respective fields. 

Practitioners of medicine frequently spend a few weeks in observa- 
tion and study at great clinical centers with advantage. In this 
Institute of Public Health it is hoped to provide an equally valuable 
type of experience for health officers, public-health nurses, and other 
persons actively engaged or interested in public-health activities. Its 
main purpose is intensive instruction in the essential principles and 
the presentation of the best methods of modem practice in some of 
the important aspects of public-health work. 

It is desired that application for this course be made before June 
15, 1928. 

Further information may be had by addressing Prof. S. C. Prescott, 
Department of Biology and Public Health, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Supreme Court Interprets and Upholds Constitutionality of the Harrison 

Antinarcotic Act • 

Pronision of antinarcotic act making ffale, etc.y of narcotic drvgs 
villa vful ex 4 :evt in pvr finance of vrritten order on official form conHrued 
and hfld conMutional. —(United States Supreme Court; Nigro v. 
United States; decided April 0, 1928.) The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit submitted for the considera- 
tion of the United States Supremo Court four questions concerning 
the validity and proper construction of the Harrison Anlinarootic 
Act of December 17, 1914 (38 Stat. 785), as amended by the revenue 
act of 1918 (40 Stat. 1130). Questions I and II which were sub- 
mitted read as follows: 

Question 7 -Is Ihe provibion which is contained in the firsl sentence of 
section 2 of llie act limited in its application to those persons who by section 1 
arc required to regislcr and pa> the tax^ 

QueMion II —If a broader construction is given to said provision, is the pro- 
vibion as so construed const it utioiial? 

The first sentence of section 2 of the antinarcotic act provided: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell, barter, exchange, or give away 
any of the aforesaid drugs except in pursuance of a written order of the person 
to whom buch article is sold, bartered, exchanged, or given, on a form to be issued 
in blank for that purpose by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The Supreme Court answered the first question in the negative 
and the second question in the affirmative, making it unnecessary 
to answer the third and fourth questions. Following are extracts 
from the court’s opinion: 
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In interpreting the act, we must assume that it is a taxing measure, for other- 
wise it would be no law at all. If it is a mere act for the puryiose of regulating 
and restraining the purchase of the opiate and other drugs, it is beyond tlie 
power of Congress and must be regarded as invalid, just as the child labor act 
of Congress was held to be, in Bailey^ Collector , v. Drexel Furniture Company y 
269 U. S. 20. Ever 5 dhing in the construction of section 2 must l)e regarded as 
directed toward the collection of the taxes imposed in section 1 and the preven- 
tion of evasion by persons subject to the tax. If tlie words can not be read as 
reasonably serving such a purpose, section 2 can not be supported. 

The importation, preparation, and sale of the opiate or other like drugs and 
their transportation and concealment in small packages are exceedingly easy 
and make the levy and collection of a tax thereon correspondingly difficult. 
More than this, use of the drug for other than medicinal purpo,ses leads to 
addiction and causes the addicts to resort to so much cunning, deceit, and con- 
cealment in the procurement and custody of the drug and to be willing to pay 
such high prices for it that, to be efficient, a law for taxing it needs to make 
thorough provision for preventing and disc*overing evasion of the lax — as by 
requiring that sales, purchases, and other transactions in the drug l>e so con- 
ducted and evidenced that any dealing in it where the tax has not lx»en paid 
may be detected and punished and that opportunity for successful evasion may 
be lessened as far as may be possible. 

The literal meaning of “any person,'' in the first line of the first sentence of 
section 2, includes all persons within the jurisdiction. The word ‘‘person.s” 
is given expressly the meaning of a partnership, association, or corporation, as 
well as that of a natural person. Why should it not be gi\eir its ordinary com- 
prehensive significance? Tfie argumeiit to the contrary in favor of limiting it 
to exclude all but those who are required to register and pay tlie^ax is that it 
would be superfluous to include persons selling opium wlio are iif>t registered 
bccatise tliey arc denounced as criminals l)y the first section for selling without 
registration. That is no reason why they may not be included under a second 
reasonable n’.stric(ioii enfoiceable by punisliTiieiit. Of ^ou^^e such a restriction 
should be fairly adapted to obstruct the successful a(*(*(>inji.ishmont of the main 
crime or furnish means of detecting the guilt \ person, and not be a fruitless, 
useless inhibition only resulting in what is in effect a duplication of punishment 
for substantially the same crime, as in the case of United Sfntri, v. Knlz, 271 
V. S. H.54, 362 ^ 

It would seem to be admissible and wise in a Jaw sei'king to impose taxes for 
the sale of an elusive subject to require eontormil y to a proscribed method of 
sale and delivery ealculaled to disclose or make n\ore difficult any escajie from 
the tax. If this may be done, nnv departure from tin* steps enjoined may be 
punished, and added i)enaltie^ ma\ be fixed for successive omissions, but all for 
the one ultimate purpose of imiking it difficult tc* sell opium or otlior narcotics 
without registering or pa.viiig the tax. 

The reasonaldencsh of such requirements is well illustrated in the many liini- 
1 at ions which were imposed upon the ancient freialom in the making and sale of 
distilled spirils to the ^nd that the collection of the heavy tax on the* .subject 
matter might ])e sncecssfnlly secured in .-spite of the temptation to avoid the tax. 
The provision of section 2 making it an offense to^sell unless the purchaser gives 
a particular official form of order to the seller wa«? enacted with a like object. 
The sale without such an order thus carries its illegality on its face. Its absence 
dispenses with the necessity of sending to examine the list of those registered to 
learn whether the seller is engaged in a legal sale. The reqXiircmcnt that the 
official forms can only be bought and obtained by one entitled to buy, whose 
name shall be stamped on the order form, and that after the sale the order form 
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shall be recorded, effects a kind of registration of lawful purchasers, in addition 
to one of lawful sellers, and keeps selling and buying on a plane where evasion 
of the tax will be difficult. 

There are persons who may lawfully have access to or even custody of the 
drugs without registration. Thus included among such persons are the employees 
of those who have registered and paid the tax. If they were to attempt to sell 
such drugs the necessity for an order form from the would-be purchaser would 
embarrass the illegal sale, for the participants would hesitate to make a record 
of the transaction. Thus the operation of section 2 in preventing an individual 
not a registered dealer or physician from acquiring the drug other than by an 
order form or a prescription is directly related to tax enforcement, because such 
drugs are not necessarily consumed by the purchaser but may be peddled or 
sold illegally. These order-l(»rin provisions constitute a needed check on illegal 
sales and they are distinctly helpful in the detection of an attempted dealing in, 
or selling of, the drug free from the tax. 

Section 2 of the act is the same as it was when originally passed in 1914. The 
construction put upon it before the amendment of section 1, by the revenue act 
of 1918, must be the same now as before. Under section 1 in the original act, 
the only provision to keep track of purchasers was the order form provision of 
section 2, as it is now. Without it, unless it applied to those not required to 
register or pay the tax, there was no restriction upon such persons \\ hether illegal 
sellers or illegal purchasers in the di8})osition and spread of the drug, except the 
simple punishment for unregistered sellers in the first section, and there was 
entire muuinnty from order requirements of the purchasers from illegal sales. 
We can not suppose that, considering the general language of section 2, any 
such result was iiit ended by Congress. 

Bv tijo aiiK^idment of section 1, much higher occupation taxes were imposed 
and they varv in amount for producers and manufacturers and for wholesale 
and retail dealers and for i)liysicians. More than that, an excise tax of one 
cent per ounce of the drug is imposed and payment thereof is to l)e evidenced 
by stamps at i ached to the bottle or box containing the drug, and the sale of 
the drug from anything but a stamped bottle or container is punishable. The 
provision for ordqr forms is thus useful under the amended section, and there 
is therefore still reason for holding the provisions of section 2 to apply to all 
persons so as to be helpful in promoting detection of evasion from the added 
tax imposed under tlie new section 1. The two tax prov^ions of that section 
would be much less effective if a purchaser of drugs from an unregistered dealer 
is not required to furnish an order form. The purchaser may be himself one 
who shouhl register, but has not done so, or he may be dealing in and selling the 
drug on ^^hich the stamp tax has not been paid and it is just as important that 
sales b> an unregistered dealer should be punished unless made on a prescribed 
form as that sales by registered dealers should be subject to penalty. 

♦ ♦ >K ♦ 9tC i|( iK 

Section 2 of the antinarcotic act introduces into tlie act the feature of the 
required and stamped order form to accompany each sale. It is to bear the 
name of the purchaser, and is addressed to the seller, wdth other data. Recorded 
as the law requires it to be, it constitutes a registry of purchasers, as distinguished 
from that of sellers. Congress intended not only to punish sales without regis- 
tration under the first section, but also to punish them without order forms 
from the purchaser to the seller as a means of making it difficult for the unregis- 
tered seller to carry through his unlawful sales to those w'ho could not get order 
forms. Thus an illegal unregistered seller might wish to clothe his actual unreg- 
istered sales with order forms that would give the transaction a specious appear- 
ance of legality. To punish him for this misuse of an order form is not to punish 
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him for not recording hia own crime. It ia to puniah him for an added crime — 
that of deceiving others into the belief that the sale is a lawful sale There is no 
incongruity in increasing the criminal liability of the nonregistered seller who fails 
to use an order form in his sales, or who misuses it. Both the registered and the 
nonregistered seller are, under our construction of the section, punished for not 
using the order forms as the statute requires, or for misusing them. The order 
form is not a mere record of a past transaction — it is a certificate of legality of 
the transaction being carried on, or else it is a means of discovering the illegality 
and useful for the latter purpose. * ♦ ♦ 

We are of opinion, therefore, that the provision which is contained in the 
first sentence of section 2 of the act is not limited in its application to those per- 
sons who by section 1 arc required to register and pay the tax. We answer the 
first question in the negative. 

This brings us to the second question, which is * is the provision as 

so construed, constitutional?'’ It was held to be constitutional in United 
Stales V. Doremus, 240 U. S. 86, 94. ♦ * * 

Four members of the Court dissented in the Doremiis ra&c, because of opinion 
that the court below had correctly held the act of Congress, in so far as it embraced 
the matters complained of, to be beyond it*5 constitutional power and that the 
statute, in section 2, was a mere pretext as a tax measure and was in fact an 
attempt by Congress to exercise the police power reserved to the States and to 
regulate and restrict the sale and distribution of dangerous and noxious narcotic 
drugs. Since that time, this court has held that Congress b.\ merely calling an 
act a taxing act can not make it a legitimate exercise of laving power under 
section 8 of Article I of the Federal Constitution, if in fad the words of the act 
show clearly its real purpose is otherwise. Child Labor Tax fV 7 .se, 259 U. 8. 20, 
38. By the revenue act of 1918, the antinarcotic aid uas amended so as to 
increase the taxes under section 1, making an ociupalion tax for a producer of 
narcotic drugs $24 a \(*ar, for a wholesale dealer $12, for a retail dealer, $0, and 
for a physician administering the narcotic, $3. The amendment also imposes an 
excise tax of one cent an ounce on the sale of the drug, the income from 

the tax for the Go\ eminent becomes substantial Ibidcr the naicotic ad, as 
now amended, the tax amounts to about one million dollars a year, and since 
the amendment in 1919 it has benefited the Treasury to the extent of nearly 
nine million dollars. If there was doubt as to the character of this act as an 
alleged subterfuge, i^^has been removed hy the change whiTcby what w^as a 
nominal tax before was made a substantial one. It is certainly a taxing act 
now as wc held in the Alston case. 

It may be true that the provisions of the act forbidding all but registered 
dealers to obtain the order forms has the incidental efiecl of making it more 
difficult for the drug to roach those wdio have a normal and legitimate use for it, 
by requirement of purchase through order forms or by ])h\sician’s prescription. 
But this elfect, due to the machinery of the act, should n(»t reiuler the order 
form provisions void as an infringement on Htate ])olice power wdierc these 
provisions are genuinely calculated to sustain the re\cmic featun's. The section 
2 was once sustained by this court some nine years ago with more formidable 
reason against it than now exists under the amended statute. Its ‘provisions 
have been enforced for those years. Whatever dofibts may have existed respect- 
ing the order form provisions of the act have been removed by the amendment 
made in 1919. ^ 

4c % >!• ||( 

In this case the qualification of the right of a resident of a ‘Htate to buy and 
consume opium or other narcotic without restraint by the Federal Government is 
subject to the power of Congress to lay a tax by way of excise on its sale. Con- 
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gre«s does not exceed its power if the object is laying a tax and the interference 
with lawful purchasers and users of the drug is reasonably adapted to securing 
the paj^ment of the tax. Nor does it render such qualification or interference 
with the original Stale right an invasion of it because it mav incidentally dis- 
courage some in the harmful use of the thing taxed. License Tax Cnees, 5 Wall. 
462; Nicol v. Ames, 173 U. 8. 509, 624; Knowlton v. Moore^ 178 U. 8. 41, 60, 61; 
In re Kollock, 165 U. 8. 626, 536. 

This leads to an answer to the second question in the affirmative, and makes it 
unnecesharj for us to answer the remaining third and fourth questions. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Irrigation with Sewage Effluent. W. A. Riney. Proceedings Tenth Texas 
Water Woiks Short School, January, 1928. (Abstract by Jane H. Rider.) 

Abilene, Tex., has successfully disposed of its sewage for 26 years by allowing 
farmers, under contract, to use the effluent from the septic tanks for broad 
irrigation The 400 acres of farm land available arc sufficient to dispose of the 
2 acre-feet per day effluent without creating a nuisance. Farms irrigated with 
the effluent are much more productive than adjoining land which is not irrigated. 
The iStatc hospital at Abilene also successfully irrigates its farm with the effluent 
from its septic tank. 

Climatological data obtained from the United States Weather Bureau at 
Abilene are given, together with a classification of the soils of Taylor Coqpty 
made h\ the United States Bureau of Soils. 

The essential requirements for successfully disposing of sewage effluent by 
broad irriguflon are (1) -an ample acreage of well-drained soil in an isolated 
loeation; (2) intelligent cultivation of crops; (3) provision for storing the effluent 
w'hen the land oan not be irrigated. 

Pont Burn Joint Sewage Disposal Works, leadgate Co., Durham. Anon. 
The Surveyor^ vol. 72, No. 18t5, December 30, 1927, pp. 635-636. (Abstract by 
H. W. Streeter.) 

The sewage ’disposal works, which w^ere opened November 3, 1927, are joint 
between tlie urban district of Leadgate and the rural district of Lanchester. 
The\ were designed to treat 130,000 gallons per day, d. w^ f., with allow^anee for 
20 gallons per person daily. Tliey consist of 2 detritus #anks, 4 sedimentation 
tanks, dosing chamber, storm-water tank, 3 percolating filters, and 2 humus 
tanks. All units except the humus tanks are placed adjoining one another. 
Filters are ciicular and dry walled, with air-lock sprinklers 73 feet in diameter. 
Total cost of the works w^as £9,600, or about $48,000. 

Sludge Drying and Disposal. F. K. Daniels. Proceedings of First Conference 
of Sew’age l\orks Operators, Pennsylvania State College, July 13-14, 1926. 
Tech. Bulletin No. 1, iip. 46 48. (Abstract by J. B Harrington.) 

In this article sludge drying and disposal is described briefly. Sludge should 
be well rotted !)eforc draining to enable it to give up water readily and reduce 
odors. The percentage of water contained in various volumes of sludge is given 
in a table. Bad weather is often a handicap to successful sludge drying even 
with properi.v dchigned and constructed beds. 

Thre^ requisites for a well designed sludge bed are (1) sufficient underdrains; 
(2) a deep bed of properly graded material; (3) a clean surface of fine material. 

Operation of Milwaukee Sewage Treatment Plant. Robert Cramer and John 
Arthur Wilson. Public Works, vol. 59, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 20-23, (Ab- 
itract by R. J. Faust.) 
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This article outlines the treatment equipment availablei the operating results, 
operating difficulties, operating cost, and future impro^^emonts at the Milwaukee 
activated sewage treatment plant. 

The purification, judged by removal of suspended solids, bacteria count, or 
oxygen demand, is practically perfect. Operating difficulties arose from some 
inadequate equipment, lack of skill in operation, and an inadequate operating 
force. Organization of operating force, cost of repairs, and coal have added 
greatly to the past operating cost. Studies with experimental treatment plants 
prove that the city's sewage can be treated at three times the rate in gallons 
per cubic foot of air, as compared with the main plant, and have produced a 
sludge that can be successfully filtered, giving rise to the hope that a consid- 
erable saving can be accomplished in the future. 

Odor nuisances at Sewage Works — ^The Use of Chlorine. L. II. Enslow. 
The SurveyoYf vol. 73, No. 1880, February 3, 1928, pp. 183 184. (Abstract by 
H. W. Street^.) 

Emanating from sewers and sewage plants are several different odors. H 3 ^dro- 
gen sulphide has been shown to be the most serious of the odor-producing gases 
and is also destructive to masonry structures. - 

In odor control, prevention rather than destruction is a chief objective. The 
introduction of chlorine at a point where sewage is fresh is important, though 
frequently the sewage becomes stale before a major portion of it can be collected 
for treatment. 

Whore odor production exists, the following condifions seemingly must occur 
simultaneously: (1) Presence of sulphates, (2) liydrogcn sulphide-producing 
bacteria, (3) temperature sufficiently high to promote rapid growth of sulphide- 
splitting organisms, and (4) period of time necessary for producing hydrogen 
sulphide Elimination of but one of these factors wiU result in sceuring effective 
control of hydrogen-sulphide generation. Odor destri!ction consists primarily 
in splitting up the hvdrogon sulphide in sewage ^ 

Another factor in odor control is Iho effect of the course of the sewage, where!)}" 
an intimate mixture may be causerl l^etween fresh sownge and liquid heavily 
laden with hydrogen sulphide. Having in chlorine consumption may be effected 
b} changes in flow' chambers to prevent disturbance of the lower 5 feet of liquid 
in the chamber. C!)hlorine application to the influent will effect complete odor 
elimination at moderate expense. On the whole, odor control is much more 
readily effccte<l at s|if)arate sludge digestion plants. 

In conclusion, examples are given of chlorination for odor control at Neodesha 
and Independence, Kans. 

Developments in Sewage Treatment. G. G. Nasmith. The Surveyor j vol. 73, 
No. 1880, February 3, 1928, pp. 179 ISO. (Abstract by II. W. Streeter) 

This article is a review of progress in sewage treatment during the year 1927, 
under the headings: Activated sludge process, colloidors, fine screens, removal 
of oil, sludge digestion and treatment, storm-water tanks, sewage chlorination, 
sewage-treatment mechanisms, and pollution of water supplies. 

The author notes that although no great discoveries were made during tlic year, 
a steady accumulation of new knowledge and confirmation of earlier observations 
have taken place, together with the establishment of numerous chemreal, physical, 
and biological facts. He notes especially the* results of chlorination of raw 
sewage in respect to prevention of Imhoff tank foaming and of excessive film for- 
mation on trickling ffiters, and the improvements in sludge digestion effected by 
pH adjustment, by daily addition of small amounts (not over 2 per cent) of fresh 
solids and by temperature adjustment to an optimum of 80°' F. 

The difficulties involved in the operation of the activated sludge method and 
the means of overcoming them are discussed in detail; likewise those entailed In 
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the digestion of sludge. The increasing attention being devoted to stream pollu- 
tion and to the creation of river boards is emphasized. 

Spent Gas Liquor in Relation to Sewage Disposal. H. Ross Hooper, The 
Surveyor i vol. 73, No. 1879, January 27, 1928, pp. 111-112. (Abstract by 
H. W. Streeter.) 

Spent ga^ liquor is dangerous to fish life and cattle and detrimental to small 
streams, as its oxygen-absorbing qualities preveiit and retard self-purification. 
The difficulties of dealing ^vith gas liquor have become more acute because of 
(a) the increased manufacture of gas for domestic uses; (6) the introduction of 
vertical retorts with use of steam, thereby increasing the volume of gas liquors; 
and (c) the adoption of the activated sludge method of sewage disposal. With 
vertical ret )rts, 70 gallons of spent liquor arc produced per ton of coal, whereas 
with horizontal retorts 60 gallons are produced. The efficiency of the activated 
sludge process is likely to be affected by the presence of unduly high amounts of 
spent gas liquor in the sewage treated. Because of its high oxygen-absorption 
power the admixture of the spent liquor with crude sewage requires greater 
aerobic activity in the treatment of such mixtures, usually, necessitating an in- 
creased purifying area. 

It is possible, b> several measures named, to diminish the amount of gas 
liquor produced; likewise to purify the liquor before its discharge into sewers. 
In the latter connection it is noted that if the volume of spent gas liquor does not 
exceed 1 per cent of the volume of domestic sewage and is introduced into the 
sewers m a small steady flow, the mixture can be purified without difficulty. 
Experiments made on treatment of the spent liquor, have indicated that when 
diluted until the 4-hour oxygen absorption value is 4,000 p. p. m., the liquor 
itself is amenable to biological filtration, which, at a rate of 15 gallons per cubic 
yai*d per day of 8 hours, reduced the oxygen absorbed by 90 per cent, and a 
second filtration at a rate of*12 gallons per cubic yard produced an effluent absorb- 
ing less than 20 p. p. in of dissohed oxygen. 

In conclusion, It is stated that the discharge of spent gas liquors into sew^ers 
should be, as far as possible,' imiform and proportionate to the flow of domestic 
sewage. The construction of equalizing tanks for this purpose ofiTers no engi- 
neering difficulties. 

Gas from the (Berlin) Sewage Settling Plant at Wassmansdorf. F Langbein. 
Gas. u. Wasserfach 70, 1109-18 (1927); cf. C. A. 21, 4000. Abstract by R. W. R. 
in Chemical Ahnlracts, vol. 22, No. 3, February 10, 1928, pp^ 472-473. 

‘SSewage from the Neukoln and 8honberg areas of Berlin are clarified by 
settling tanks of the Ems or Imhoff type so that the effluent can be used for irri- 
gation without ‘baking’ the soil. The Ems wells or basins are of the ‘two-story’ 
type, the settling basin comprising the upper part and the fermentation chamber 
the lower jiart. The separated slime slides tlirough slits in the settling chamber 
into the fermentation chamber. About six months are required to ‘work in’ a 
fermentation chamber so that it is odorless and the cellulose fermentation is well 
established and capable of taking cai-e of regulated amounts of fresh slime. At 
tlus time the gas produced by the fermentation consists of 70-80 per cent CH4, 
with the balance largely CO 2 . The resultant slime (after fermentation) is black, 
easily handled, smells slightly like rubber, and may be dried on suitable beds. 
It contains much humus and may be used agriculturally. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand cubic feet of sewage per day are treated in this way and fermenting 
capacity must be provided for three months. The slime is almost completely 
settled out in 46-50 minutes. The gas produced will average about 200,000 
cubic feet per day, although 50 per cent greater may be produced in hot weather 
and 30 per cent less in cold weather. Part of the gas will be purified and used to 
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run pumping engines and the rest wiU be sold to Neukoln or used to generate 
electricity/’ 

Sacramento to Go Afar for Water. Anon. Water Works Engineeringy vol. 81, 
No. 2, January 18, 1928, pp. 79-80 and 93. (Abstract by Frank Raab.) 

At present the city of Sacramento, Calif., is taking its water supply from the 
Sacramento River which is filtered and chlorinated. At times when the water in 
the river is very low, it is so highly charged with organic matter that it is ^^unde- 
sirable as a public water supply.” Likewise ^‘during such low water stages the 
rise of the tide reverses the flow of the river and occasionally carries a portion of 
the sewage from the outlet of the city sewers back to and into the water works 
intake.” Silver Creek has been proposed as a new supply. This creek has its 
source in the mountains at an elevation of more than 6,000 feet. The project 
would require the building of several dams at an estimated cost of about 
$20,000,000. It is estimated that completion of the project will yield from 

100.000. 000 to 190,000,000 gallons daily which would supply a city of about 

1.000. 000 population. The water would have to be carried over a distance of 60 
mile*^'. The article gives estimates of the cost of construction of the entire 
project as nell as a part of it which is all that is deemed necessary at first. The 
article also suggests the feasibility of a hydroelcciric project. It is planned that 
the present filter plant be retained as a stand-by plant. 

Five Years’ Operation of a Rapid Sand Filtration Plant. Melville C. Whqiple 
and Harold C. Chandler. The American Ci7?/, vol. 38, No. 2, February, 1928, 
pp. 119-120. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

In order to prevent corrosion of the Cambridge, Mass., water svstem, a policy 
has been followed of furnishing water as nearly like the untreated supply as 
possible in mineral const ituents and no worse in its tendency to dissolve metals. 
This treatment has consisted of the addition of from 50 to 150 pounds per million 
gallons of soda ash vs hen alum alone is used as the precipitant, and from 36 to 66 
pounds when using both alum and sodium aliuninate. Odors and growths in 
the fresli i)ond reservoir have been controlled bv the dosage of copper sulphate 
in amounts equal to 2 pounds per million gallons. The B. C' h index per 100 c. c. 
averaged, during 1026-27, 10.0, 0.6, 0.1, and 0 for the raw^, coagulated, filtered, 
and elfluent samples, respectively. The total purification costs, exclusive of 
fixed charges, have amounted to about $11.60 per million gallons during the past 
thr(‘e years. 

Sand Filter Plant, Launceston, Tasmania. G. D. Balsillc. The Com7n on wealth 
Engineer y 16, 95 8 (1927). Abstract by Edward Bartow in Chemical AbstractSy 
vol. 22, No. 3, February 10, 1928, p. 471. 

‘‘The water i.s taken from 8t. Pairick’s River and passed through a mortar- 
lined channel in wdiich green algae grow. The algae arc sometimes present in 
sufficient quantity to decrease the flow of water through the channel. It has 
been noted that these algie grow at alkalinities below 17 parts per million, and 
disappear at alkalinities above 38. Caddis worms, larvae of a fly of the dragon 
family, feed on and destroy the algie. Fresh soda is used to raise the alkalinity 
wdicn it is too low for efficient treatment on the sand filters. Color is the index 
to show practical operation and it has been reduced 90 per cent throughout the 
year.” 

The Biological Effect of Colored Glass Windows in Waterworks. R. Kilkwdtz. 
Gas u. Wasserfach 70, 1118 (1927). Abstract by R. W. Ryan in Chemical 
AhatractSy vol. 22, No. 3, February 10, 1928, p. 471. 

“The use of colored glass window^, especially green, results in a marked de- 
crease in the fonnation of algae and nio.sscs on w’ooden parts and walls.” 

92566°— 2S 3 
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A Comparitoti of tbo f omporfttiuro and BaetexM Couirt of WHk iMd fooai 
During Certain Stages of the Pasteurization Process. H. A. Whittaker aftd 
R. W. Archibald, U. S. Department of Agricuitiire, Tech. Bulletin No*. 18, 
September, 1927. 11 pages. (Abstract by C. T. Butterfi^.) 

This article includes a complete description of the apparatus and methods 
employed, including the construction, placement, and operation ctf the themortv 
couples. Studies were made under conditions of normal operation at plants 
udng the batch method of Pasteurization. 

Bacterial count of foam was higher in every instance than that of the milk. 
During Pasteurization the bacterial count of milk decreased, while in 66.7 per 
cent of the tests the count in the foam increased. Bacterial count of foam 
varied greatly at different point.s in vats. Depth of foam did not affect bacterial 
reduction. If vats arc tightly closed, bacterial content of foam is reduced. 

The temi^crature of the air above the foam and of the foam itself was in every 
instance lower than that of the milk. The amount of foam varied in area from 
small patches to the entire surface of the vat and in depth from one-half to 4 
inches. In no case was the foam raised to a satisfactory Pasteurizing temperatvire. 

Controle Technique d’une Installation Municipale de Sterilisation d’Eau par 
r Ozone. (Control of a Municipal Plant for Purification of Water by Ozone.) 
J. Salmon ami P. Quarro. Bulletin of Hygiene, vol. 2, No. 12, December, 1927, 
pp. 978-979 (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

A description of the water disinfecting plant of the city of Boulogne consisting 
of an ozonize” and the circulating system for ozonized air and the sterilizer or 
disinfecting unit. The oztmizcr consists of a series of glass cylinders, a coaxial 
aluminum rod which serves as one electrode, and the aluminum inclosing case 
which scr\’es as the other electrode. A single phase, 50-cyclc, alternating cur- 
rent transformed to 8,000 to 10,000 volts is applied to the electrodes. Air, 
dried by calcium chloride, is forced through the cylinders in which the silent 
electrical discharge occurs, generating the ozone. This ozonized air is forced 
through a sterilizer, consisting of a vertical tower of reinforced concrete divided 
at intervals by horizontal partitions of perforated celluloid to insure intimate 
contact between the water and the ozonized air, both of which enter at the base 
of the tower The effluent from the sterilizer is tested periodically with starch 
iodide for free ozone and in the manner used for determining the residual chlorine 
ill water. Bacteriological data are given indicating that the number of B, coli 
per liter was reduced from 1„000 to 0 and the gelatin count was reduced from 714 
to 6 per c. c. The plant, with a capacity of 10,000 gallons per hour, consumes 
0.65 k. w^ hours of current to operate the ozonizer, consisting of tw’o units of 3 
cylinders each, and an additional 1.1 k. w'. hour to operate the air compressor. 

The lethal Effect of Various Chemicals on Cyclops and Daphnia. B. A. Adams. 
Water Works Engineering 29, 361-1 (1927). Abstract by J, A. Kennedy in 
Chemical Abstracts, vol. 22, No. 3, February 10, 1928, p. 473. 

All sterilizing agents userl in water treatment are lethal to Cyclops and Daphnia 
in the water of the Nile. Cl and hypochlorite mixed with (NIl4)2S04 is the most 
lethal and is effective iri concentration of I in 1 ,000,000. Ol or hypochlorite alone 
is effective with a concentration of 1 in 500,000. KMn04, chloramine-T, and 
acridine are effective in concentrations of 1 in 200,000. Phenol and cresols are 
lethal in concentrations of 1 in 100,000. CUSO4 has some effect, but formalin 
has no effect in a concentration of 1 in 100,000. Lime in excess or not quite in 
excess is very offective.^^ 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 7, 1928 

Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April 7j 1928^ a7id corresponding week of 1927. (From 
the Weekly Health IndeXj April 11, 1928, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

W<H»k ended! (’orresponding 
Apr. 7, 1928 week, J927 

Policies in force 70, 570, 508 67, 271 , 091 

Nunibci of death claims 12,812 13,077 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 9. 5 10. 1 


Deaths frotn all causes in (crtain large cities of the Vnihd States during the week 
ended April 7, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rale, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, Apjil 11, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department oj Commerce) 


City 


Total (68 cities). 


Akron 

AUmny 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore 3 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White - . - 

Colored 

Jtoston .. 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge — 

Camden 

Canton 

(''hlcago 3 

(Mncinnati 

Cleveland 

(^oliimbus 

Dallas - 

White 

('olored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

K1 Paso 

Erie 

Fall Rivers 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Uouston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans.- 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo 



Week ended Apr. 7, 
1928 

Annual 

death 

Death.s under 1 
ye«nr 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 

’ 1928 a 

I'otal 

deaths 

Death 
rate » 

* rat e |)er 
i,oto, 

corro- 
ifcponding 
week, 192: 


Conc- 
spondjng 
week, 192: 

.. 

8,732 

16.0 

13 7 

975 

871 

80 


;i7 



7 

5 

76 

-- 

42 

18 2 

16.6 

8 

4 

164 


62 

12 8 

15. 1 

a 

8 


_ 

37 


10.1 

2 

3 



25 


26.8 

1 

5 



2.54 

16.0 

15.5 

.38 

28 

121 

.. 

J76 

1 

13 3 

28 

20 

112 



78 

1 C) 

28 6 

10 

8 

157 


80 

1 IS 8 

17 5 

10 

13 

86 


.30 

1 

12 6 

3 

4 

41 


.50 

I- 2) 

25.2 

7 

9 

1.58 


269 

17 n 

10 0 

45 

30 

124 

. 

40 

1 . - 

1 .. 

3 

4 

.55 

.. 

160 

15 1 

13 7 

17 

17 

73 

.. 

44 

18. 3 

13 5 

3 

2 

53 


.56 

1 21 6 

11.8 

8 

3 

128 


18 

1 8 1 

10.1 

1 

3 

24 


9.57 

15 9 

12 3 

94 

87 

81 


171 

21 6 

16.0 

14 

14 

85 


241 

12 .5 

JO 9 

1.5 

28 

41 


93 

l(). 5 

14 9 

8 

2 

75 


60 

14.4 

13 8 

9 

8 



50 


13.9 

6 

8 



10 

(*) 

13 3 

3 

0 



48 

13. 6 

1.5 6 

3 

2 

.50 


92 

16 4 

17.5 

8 

8 



31 

11.7 

12 0 

3 

4 

50 

.. 

375 

n 2 

i 10. 9 

79 

.50 

122 

.. 

2.5 

11.2 

11.4 

2 

0 

47 


.50 

22 2 

I 17 0 

8 

9 



22 



3 

3 

02 

... 

26 

10. 1 

'■ 11.4 

4 

4 

60 


23 

8.1 

10.0 

2 

10 

26 


39 

12.1 

14.0 

3 

3 



35 


11.6 

2 

1 


.. 

4 

* (*)' ‘ 

31.9 

1 

2 



28 

8.9 

11.6 

6 

() 

90 


68 


. 

0 

.5 



.50 



8 




18 

(♦) 


1 

1 



121 

10.6 

'"''•l5.'2’ 

8 

11 

oi 


100 


14.0 

7 

8 

61 


21 

(♦) 

10.8 

1 

3 

01 


83 

13.4 

11.5 

H 

12 

60 


27 

11.9 

15.1 

0 

4 

0 


22 


18.0 

0 

3 

0 


5 

(6 

24.6 

o' 

1 

0 

. 

113 

15.1 

15.8 

G 

JO 

42 


(Sec footnotes at end of table.) 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities oj the United Stales during the week 
ended April 7 , 1928, in] ant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week oj 1927, {From the Weekly Health Index, ^ril 11, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau o] the Census, Department of Comm,erce ) — Continued 


City 


Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Louisvilio.. 

White 

Colored 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis . 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville-.. 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

Now Haven... 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Borough . 

Queens Borough 

Bichmond Borough .. 

Newaik, N. J 

Oklnhoiim City 

Omaha 

Paterson .. 

Philudeli»hia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence . 

Richmond A 

White 

Coloied 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

Bt. Paul 

Salt Lake Cltyf 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

Ban Piaucisco 

Schenectady 

Beattie 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Sprlnghold, Ma.ss 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

W'ashington, D. C 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Apr. 7, 
1928 

Total 

Death 

deaths 

rate 

32 

15.9 

25 


7 

0) 

277 


11^ 

i7.5 

90 


20 

C) 

27 

12.8 

IG 

7.9 

70 

19.2 

35 


35 

(♦) 

131 

12.0 

103 

11.8 

64 

24.1 

40 


24 

C) 

30 

13.1 

42 

11.7 

350 

19.0 

90 


66 

C) 

1,862 

16.2 

230 

12.6 

618 

14.0 

766 

22.9 

200 

12.2 

48 

16.7 

116 

12.8 

30 


54 

12.7 

3.3 

11.9 

501 

15.0 

210 

10.3 

75 


88 

’io.r 

50 

13.4 

:i2 


18 

o') 

85 

13.5 

232 

14.3 

05 

13. 5 

25 

9.5 

70 

16.8 

37 

10.2 

144 

12.9 

23 

12. 9 

78 

10.0 

20 

13.2 

29 

13.9 

30 

10.5 

.58 

15,2 

88 

14.7 

39 

14.7 

31 

15.6 

137 

13.0 

83 


54 

(0 

21 


28 

11.4 

74 

19.6 

27 

11.6 

35 

10.5 


Annual 
death 
rate per 
1 , 000 , 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 


19.9 

18.0 

34.2 


15.5 

14.4 

21.3 
15. fl 
H).9 

19.5 

10.3 

25. 5 

9.7 

12.5 

IH. 2 
14. S 
26. S 

10.9 

14.4 
18.8 
13. H 

34.5 

14.2 

II. 8 

12.4 

19.2 
0.9 

17.1 

12.7 

19. ;V 

9.4 

14.7 

15.7 

li'o’ 

15.2 
12.0 
21.0 

13.0 

14.2 

12.7 

13.4 

1.5.5 

14.5 

14.7 

11.7 

10.3 
9.2 

12.4 

11.0 
13.2 

1.3.7 
11.1 
1.5.1 

12.4 

9.8 

19.9 


6.6 

16.0 

11.4 

10.2 


Deaths under 1 
year 

InfiiDt 

mortality 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 7, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

rate, 
week 
end^ 
Apr. 7, 
1038 

5 

5 

109 

’ 4 

5 

07 

1 

0 

213 

17 

10 

49 

11 

3 

02 

10 

3 

95 

1 

0 

69 

1 

6 

21 

1 

4 

25 

2 

4 

23 

1 

2 

10 

1 

2 

31 

22 

IS 

98 

12 

9 

72 

7 

0 

110 

2 

3 

43 

5 

3 

300 

4 

3 

87 

9 

3 

127 

13 

20 

63 

0 

1.3 

44 

7 

1.3 

- 102 

216 

176 

87 

1.5 

19 

‘ 45 

90 

08 

90 

81 

73 

96 

21 

13 

85 

9 

2 

162 

20 

n 

103 

3 

4 


7 

19 

81 

5 

2 

87 

W 

5:3 

71 

25 

28 

82 

8 


86 

7 

0 

61 

6 

7 

78 

4 

4 

81 

2 

3 

73 

9 

6 

73 

22 

9 

74 

3 

0 

29 

3 

2 

49 

16 

8 


0 

2 

6 

6 

5 

31 

3 

3 

04 

3 

1 

31 

6 

4 

207 

3 

0 

77 

4 

6 

63 

6 

G 

73 

7 

4’ 

67 

6 

7 

102 

2 

2 

45 

15 

16 

80 

11 

10 

91 

4 

6 

74 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3 

132 

8 

7 

97 

3 

1 S 

88 

7 

11 

03 


* Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

3 Deaths under 1 year t)er 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

» Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 6, 1928. 

* In the cities for whidh deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 1^ Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 
14; Houston, 25; IndlanaiK)lls, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 88; 
Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 



PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmcnij State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge 0 / when^ where , and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 16, 1927; and April 14, 1928 

Cases oj certain communicahle diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 16 f 1027 ^ and April 14, 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 10, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

1 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 16, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 10, 
1927 

Week' 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine-- . 

4 

7 

08 

1 

113 

42 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 


1 




0 

Vermont--*. t 


1 



117 

40 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

U7 

90 

16 

26 

308 

1,673 

2 

2 

iihode Island 

1 

15 

'230 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

21 

23 

0 

13 

77 

309 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

490 

303 

14:1 

» 117 

793 

2,723 

1,582 

1,886 

1,034 

435 

9 

37 

New Jersey 

113 

113 

21 

23 

78 

1 

3 

Pennsylvania . 

108 

109 

854 

2 

9 

East North Central States. 

Ohio 

142 


84 

6 

Indiana 

31 

21 

27 

18 

200 

0 

0 

Illinois -- 

108 

103 

27 

219 

1,991 

104 

3 

11 

M ichigau 

93 

49 

10 

' 194 

1,472 

101 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

20 

22 

52 

412 

833 

6 

9 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota - 

21 

17 

6 

44 

170 

93 

2 

4 

Iowa 

25 

9 


402 

31 

1 

1 

Missouri 

37 

27 

5 

52 

231 

89 

2 

4 

Nofth Dakota.- 

10 

6 


44 

109 

15 

1 

1 

South Dakota - 

6 

6 

10 

10 

254 

45 

1 

3 

Nebraska 

5 

6 

16 

03 

301 

30 

0 

1 

Kansas. - 

0 

2 

4 

7 

1,147 

78 

2 

2 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 




19 

27 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

40 

3i' 

55 

26 

37 

1,074 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

SO 

2 

3 

0 


Virginia - ^ 


i 






West Virginia--- 

17 

15 

47 

13 

161 

228 

0 ' 

0 

North Carolina 

23 

22 


920 

1,969 

553 

0 

0 

South Carolina - 

18 

17 

1,776 

""’Sr 

177 

0 

0 

Georgia — 

12 

11 

180 

106 

146 

134 

3 

0 

Florid 

33 

16 

5 

40 

192 

81 

1 

0 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky _ 


21 


321 


0 

Tennessee — 

10 

6 

195 

199 

92 

250 

2 

1 

Alabama - 

22 

15 

286 

197 

406 

0 

1 

Mississippi 

5 








I New York City only. * Week ended Friday. 
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Cases of certain communicahle diseases repotted hy telegraph hy State health officers 
for weeks ended April 16 ^ 19B7, and April 14t 19$8 — Continued 


Division and 


West South Ontral Stales 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

Texas 

Mountain States 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

AriKona 

U(ah« 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

Oregon 

ColiforniB 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

i 

Smallpox 

1 Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W'eek 

Week 1 

Week 

W^eek 

Week 

Week 

W^eek 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

enderi 

ended 

ended 


Apr. IH, 

Apr. 14, 

Apr. 16, 

Apr. 14, 

Apr. 16, 

Apr 14, 

Apr 16, 

Apr. 14, 


1927 

192$) 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1028 

1927 

1928 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

0 

17 

22 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Now Hampshire 


0 


7 


0 


0 

Vermont 

() 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts 

1 

0 

494 

294 

0 

0 

7 

4 

11 bode Ishimi 

i 

0 

18 

28 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

85 

57 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Middle Atlantic States. 









New York 

2 

1 

1,156 

724 

7 

3 

13 

15 

New Jersey 

1 

0 

300 

285 

0 

3 

4 

3 

Pennsylvania _ . . 

0 

1 

054 

578 

0 

2 

17 

6 

East North Central States. 









Ohio . 


4 


206 


34 


8 

Indiana 

0 

0 

193 

111 

232 

138 

5 

1 

Illinois 

1 

1 

288 

230 

30 

23 

8 

5 

Michigan 

0 

0 

250 

237 

19 

45 

6 

0 

Wisconsin 

1 

3 

188 

183 

7 

7 

4 

2 

West North Confial States: 









Mlnnosotu 

0 

I 

175 


4 

2 

4 

2 

Iowa - 

0 

0 

38 

51 

21 

67 

1 

1 

Missoert 

1 

0 

96 

71 

36 

57 

3 

1 

North Dakota 

1 

2 

04 

70 

3 

4 

2 

3 

Soulh Dakota 

0 

0 

08 

36 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

56 

H5 

33 

38 

1 

1 

Kansas 

0 

0 

106 

159 

9 

60 

2 

2 

South Atlantic States: 







* 


Delaw on' 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

IMarylhnd » . 

0 

0 

73 

78 

0 

0 

9 

12 

District of ('olumbia 

0 


12 


0 


0 


Virginia. 

0 




15 




West Virginia 

0 

0 


’ "48 

40 

54 

4 

6 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

14 

24 

33 

58 

1 

3 

South Carolina 

1 

0 

10 

7 

18 

12 

3 

11 

Georgia. 

0 

0 

S 

12 

41 

0 

14 

3 

Florida 

0 

1 

24 

21 

50 

G 

22 

9 

East South Central States: 









Koutiiclrv’' 


0 


44 


17 


9 

Teimesseie 

0 

0 

”” 30’ 

18 

8 

12 

5 

4 

Alabama 

0 

2 

9 

8 

51 

11 

21 

0 

Mississippi 

0 


5 


7 


12 


West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

0 

0 

2 

12 

2 

13 

2 

3 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

6 

7 

3 

20 

17 

12 

Oklahoma » 

0 

1 

70 

79 

28 

186 

47 


Texas 

’ 0 

0 

10 

65 

75 

24 

12 

5 


» Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 


Diphtheria 

Inffnenxa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

W^eek 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

cfnded 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

Apr. 16, 

Apr. 14., 

Apr. 


Aprjd> 

Apr. 14, 

Apr. 16, 

Apr. 14, 

1927 

1928 

1027 

1028 

1927 

1028 

1927 

1023 

2 

2 

42 

256 

208 

426 

0 

r 

27 

32 

7 

35 

100 

116 

1 

‘ 0 

18 

29 

1.^ 

437 

336 

■ m 

1 

3 

39 

28 

36 

141 

387 

267 

1 

2 

6 

16 




6 

4 

1 

4 




74 

9 

2 

3 




1 

83 

21 

0 

3 

8 

13 

■ ■ -f 

2 

177 

86 

8 

2 

3 

1 



122 

107 

0 

0 

4 

14 

3 


153 

34 

0 

2 

7 

3 



3 

66 

4 

0 

1 

14 

11 


1 

431 

183 

5 

1 

13 

14 

53 

34 

217 

68 

1 

2 

101 

78 

IS 

52 

2,474 

118 

6 

2 
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April 20. 1028 


Com of certain communicable diseases reported hy telegraph by Stale health officers 
for weeks ended April 16 ^ 19i7y and April 1^, 1928 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 10. 
1027 1 

1 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 16, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 16, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 16, 
1937 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

0 

0 

63 

21 

12 

26 

1 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

5 

1 

5 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

16 

28 

* 8 

3 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

143 

04 

10 

0 

1 

1 

New Mexico 

0 

1 

16 

33 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Arizona - 

1 

0 

60 

5 

4 

43 

1 

0 

Utah* 

0 

0 

32 

4 

3 

15 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington _ 

1 

0 

64 

27 

33 

36 

1 

10 

5 

Oregon 

0 

0 

12 

6 

15 

47 

4 

2 

(.California 

1 

5 

183 

114 

28 

28 

0 

4 










2 Week ended Friday. 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports Is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the ourrent week. 


State 

Me- 

ningo- 

coccus 

menin- 

gitis 

1 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

i 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January, 19S8 











Colorado 

25 

82 

3 


353 


8 

594 

102 

10 

February, 1928 




1 







(*olorado 

21 

70 

35 


240 


1 

1 i)09 

! 00 

4 

District of Columbia 

0 

134 

9 

: 

249 


0 

193 

0 

1 1 

March, 1928 











Arizona 

21 

26 

3 


109 


1 

80 

132 

8 

Connecticut 

4 

lOH 

190 



1,674 


2 

463 

4 

3 

Nebraska 

6 

52 

257 


137 


4 

682 

266 

1 

North Dakota 

12 

22 

12 


15 


1 

300 

0 

10 

Vermont ... 

0 

3 


r*’ 

325 



60 

0 

I 




1 

t 

1 







January, 19S8 

Colorado: Cases 

Botulism (December) 3 

Chicicen pox 474 

German measles 16 

Impetigo contagiosa 6 

Mumps 248 

Scabies * 4 

Trachoma 2 

Whooping cough 82 

February, 19£8 

Chicken pox: 

Colorado 227* 

District of Columbia »7 

German measles: 

Colorado 6 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Colorado 14 

Mumps: 

Colorado 69 

Parat 3 ^old fever: 

Cotorado 1 


February, 1 OSS— Continued 


Puerperal fever: Cases 

Colorado 1 

Scabies: 

Colorado 7 

Septic sore throat: 

Colorado 2 

Trachoma: 

Colorado 1 

Whooping cough: 

Colorado. 96 

District of^Oolumbia 34 

March, 19S8 

Chicken pox: 

Arisona 66 

Connecticut 417 

Nebraska 330 

North Dakota 66 

Vermont 170 
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March, Continued 


Conlunctivitis: C«se6 

Connecticut - 2 

Dysentery (bnclUary): 

Connecticut — 1 

Geroiiin naeasleR; 

Connecticut - 11 

North Dakota 4 

Impetiirn eontagiusa. 

North Dakota — - 6 

poisoning: 

ronnectlcut - 1 

liClhargic enco phnUtis. 

Connecticut ' — 2 

North Dakota — 7 

Munii)s. 

Arizona . 

Connecticut 1,269 

Nebraska 437 

North Dakota 94 

Vermont,. 448 


March, /2f8~Contiitued 


Paratyphoid fever: Cases 

Arizona 1 

Rabies (in animals): 

Conneeticut 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Conneeticat ...... 6 

Nebraska 17 

Vermemt ... 14 

TetHous: 

Connecticut 1 

Trachoma : 

Arizona 21 

Trichinosis. 

Connecticut - 4 

Vincent's angina: 

North Dakota 1 

Whooping cough: 

Arizona 23 

Connecticut 572 

Nebraska 50 

North Dakota 46 

Vermont 141 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month of 
January, 1928, by State Health Officers 


1 

state 

Chick- 
en pot 

Diph- 

theria 

13 ^ 
1 

R 
485 
9.5 
177 
1,835 
761 
1, 123 
705 ! 
188 
763 
375 
149 
133 
85 

1 97 
23 

9 
49 

100 

10 
131 
140 
194 

75 

270 

135 

56 

(>7 

91 

163 

101 

63 

104 

355 

1 

Measl«i 

1 

Mumps] 

1 

80 

Scarlet 

fever 

141 
83 
.54 
1,508 
214 
496 
2, 857 
987 
2, 348 
1,452 
406 
1,515 ; 
1, 125 ’ 
772 
707 
368 
401 
140 
294 
322 
775 
16 

2S5 i 
153 
281 
243 
282 
67 
70 
45 

1 

95 
73 
143 
120 , 
51 1 
160 

Small- 

pox 

1 

1 Tiiber- 

1 culosis 

1 ^ 

1 ' ”i3 
473 
33 

1 144 

1,719 
, 410 

630 
441 
140 
984 
404 
128 
180 
21 
205 
18 

5 

16 

131 

14 

218 

86 

J57 

33 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Maine. 

New Hampshire I 

Vermont 

Ma«!‘’achu»et1s 

Rhode Island 

C’onnecticut ... 

New Yotk 

Now Jer.sey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota . .... 

lowo - ... A. - 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

Kouth Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Deiawaie 

Maryland. .. 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

161 

‘256 
1,330 
48 
.>«2 
2,507 
1,006 
3. 339 
1,746 
236 
1,758 
770 
1, 175 
412 
224 
279 
73 
70 
274 
893 
^46 

1.17 

(>2S 

241 

775 

248 

115 

172 

'”’208 

180 

802 

291 

4 ; 

141 

24B 

0 

0 

0 

3 
0 

125 

44 

4 
0 

98 

471 

121 

169 

130 

11 

3.59 

215 

14 

67 
161 
470 

0 

2 

0 

34 

88 

501 

76 

32 

J9 

98 

24 

132 

(•5 

68 
512 

11 

0 

1 

28 

R 

5 

92 

27 

1 54 

17 
57 
22 

8 

IS 

11 

15 

5 

1 

6 

R 

0 

27 

2 

37 

31 ' 

30 

30 

37 
43 
50 
30 
33 

38 

• 74 

74 
5,518 
37 
606 
4.607 
1,051 
3,963 
2,163 
318 
234 
1,550 
276 
28 
284 
252 1 
45 
138 

37 
IJO 

64 
1,358 1 

38 
1,755 

.145 

13,760 

4,075 

513 

29 

2,994 

806 

5,174 

1,097 

406 

404 

198 

1,311 

00 

390 

2,236 

” 2 , 932 ' 

1,37.5 

74 

1,171 

1,092 

828 

’”i^ 

m 

19 
97 
125 
207 1 
41 
118 

64 
1,271 
19 
516 
2,125 
723 
1, 144 
702 
60 

1, 101 
596 
298 
55 

42 
208 

18 

39 

47 

4,31 

15 

133 

43 
4G9 
141 
544 
244 

31 

6 

135 

97 

1,401 

80 

24 

22 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky ^ 

Tennesi.iM' 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansr.-i 

l^oaisiana 

Oklahoma K . 

Texas •*' 

8 

85 

10 

""uT 

156 
1,100 
249 i 
31 1 
73 

161 

03 

61 

140 

195 

290 

138 

1 132 
53 

Montana 

”” 76 

25 

6 1 

3 

141 

135 

32 

3 

3i 

Idaho 

109 

2 

10 

103 

126 

80 

18 

3 

6 

W’^yoming 

63 

5 

19 

’ 9 

136 

.30 


1 

76 

(Colorado 

471 

82 

.3.*>3 

248 

594 

102 

133 

10 

82 

New Mexico * 






1 




Arizona.. 

51 

”■ 60 

64" 

17 

24 

9 

m' 

7 

24 

Utah* 










Nevada ' 










Washington 

374 

70 

247 

326 


228 

98 

13 

41 

Orewra 

298 

48 

168 

80 

88 

193 

47 

13 

99 

California 

1,996 

581 

387 

623 

845 

109 

758 

35 

516 






1 






I Pulmonary. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

» Reports received Weekly. * iloports received annually. 
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Cue Ratw ver 1<9M PfitfnHn (Annaai Baits) for the Month of Jonoarr, Iftt 


State 

Chick- 
en IK)K 

Diph- 

th^a 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

CUlOisLs 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

ing 

cough 

Maine 

2.39 

0. 10 

3.68 

1. 19 

2.09 

0.00 

0.60 

0.16 

1.10 

New Hampshire 


.03 



2.16 





Vermont..’ — 

K.5a 

.17 

2.48 

6.63 

1.81 

.00 

.44 

.03 

2.14 

ILrAjasanhllsetfR 

3^ 

U3 

I.*!. Ifl 

3.^ 

4J5 

.01 

1.30 

.08 

3.50 

BlMde latend 

.79 

1.57 

.61 

.99 

3.53 

.00 

.54 

.08 

.31 

Oomiecttoui ....... ...... 

4. 12 

1.25 

4 29 

2.76 

3. 51 

.69 

1.02 

.04 

3.65 

N-ew York 

2.fi6 

1.88 

4 71 

2.34 

2.92 

.04 

1.76 

.09 

2.17 

New Jersey 

3.11 

2. 85 

3. 25 


3.05 

.01 

1.36 

.08 

2.28 

Pennsylvania 

4.00 

1.35 

4.76 

a. 51 

2.81 

.00 

.7S 

.10 

L37 

Ohio 

3.02 

3.22 

3.74 

2.38 

2.61 

' .17 

.76 

.09 

1. 21 

Indiana 

.88 

.70 

1.1^ 

.28 

1.73 

1. 76 

.62 

.06 

.25 

IlUnoht 

2,80 

1.21 

.37 

1.87 

2.42 

.19 

1.67 

.09 

1.70 

Mieliigan 

1.98 

.96 

3 99 

2.81 

2.80 

.43 

1.04 

.08 

1.53 

WksrtinMn. _ 

4.70 

.60 

1.10 

3.31 

3.09 

.52 

.51 

.03 

1 . 17 

Minnesota 

1.79 

.66 

.12 


3.07 

.05 

.78 

.08 

.24 

Iowa 

1.00 

.41 

1.38 

.82 

1.79 

1.76 

.10 

.05 

.20 

Miesouri 

.93 

.66 

.84 

2.13 

1.34 

.72 

.09 

.05 

.70 

North Dakota 

1.34 

.42 

.83 

.36 

2.58 

.26 

1.06 

.09 

.33 

Boutli Dakota 

1.17 

.15 

2 31 

1.63 

4.93 

1.12 

.08 

.02 

.05 

Nebraska 

2.30 

.41 

.31 

1.06 

2^70 

1.86 

.13 

.06 

.39 

Samos 

6.75 

.64 

.71 

1.33 

4.99 

3. 02 

.84 

.03 

2.77 

Deliware 

2.23 

.48 

3.10 

1.98 

.77 

.00 

1 19 

.00 

.73 

Wtoyland 

6.20 

.96 

0.92 

.80 

2.06 

.01 

1.69 

.20 

• 97 

District of Columbia 

2.03 

2.99 1 

.81 


3.27 

.00 

1.84 

.04 

.93 

Vktlnia 

2.88 

.89 

8.06 j 


1.29 i 

. 16 

1.26 

.17 

2l15 

Wmt Virginia 

1.C5 

.61 

2.36 j 


1.06 

.00 

,23 

.18 

.97 

North Carolina 

3.11 

1.09 

65.30 j 


1, 13 

2.01 


.04 

2.19 

R4Nilll CacoUnu 

. 1.67 

.86 

23 81 j 

.06 

.42 

.48 

1.02 

.20 

1.56 

Oaeogia 

.42 

.21 

1.89 

.31 

.26 

.12 

.23 

.U 

.11 

Florida 

1.44 

.66 

.24 1 

.16 

.38 

.16 

.61 

.25 

.05 

Itmtiieky » , - 




1 






Tennessee 

.08 

.43 

‘l4'i3‘ 

.64 

.46 

.46 

.70 

.17 

.64 

Alabama 

.83 

.76 

3.70 

.72 

.33 

.11 

.89 

.20 

.45 

MlBSifwtppi 

6.20 

.67 

34. 12 

7.25 

.04 

.87 

1.91 

.33 

9.34 

Aifkansas 

1.77 

.38 

6.06 

1.61 

.78 

.39 

1.23 

.18 

.49 

Louisiana 

.28 

.03 

2.46 

.19 

.31 

.41 

1.80 

.20 

.15 

Oklahoma » 

.78 

.85 

2.55 

.40 

.88 

2.83 

.29 

.21 

.13 

Twtas 3 - 










Mjtntana 

’"i.'ea" 

.54 

.13 

” .06 

ii 03 

2 90 

" ’.’69' 

.06 

.07 

Ididio 

2.36 

.04 

.22 

2.23 

2.72 

1.73 

1.17 

.06 

.18 

Wyoming ...... 

3. 01 

.24 

! .01 

.43 

0.50 

1 1.43 


.06 

8,63 

C««ado 

6.13 

.89 

3.82 

2.09 

0.43 

1.10 

1.44 

.11 

.89 

New Mexico ^ 









1 ^ 

AriBoaa 

1.27 

1.49 

1.50 

.42 

.00 

.22 

2.34 

.17 


Utah * 










Nevada * 










Washington 

2.78 

.82 

“‘l 84 

"'2.43 

’ 222 ' 

'"lto" 

.73 

'"‘“.’io' 

.80 

Omson 

3.90 

.63 

2.20 

3.05 

1.16 

2. .53 

.62 

.17 

.36 

Cailfomia 

5. 17 

1, 61 

.95 

1.01 

2.19 

.28 

1.96 

.09 

1.34 


1 Pulmonary. » Ktclu*<iv« of Oklalmma City and Tulsa, 

> Beports reoeiTed waekiy. * Keports received annually. 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reporte4 for tbe Month of’ 
February* 1928, by State Health Officers 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

1 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

coug^ 

Maine — 

119 

20 

169 

141 1 

122 

0 

20 

8 

132 

New Hampshire 

8 

88 

0 

0 

Vermont- 1----' 

193 

3 

104 

144 

59 

0 

1 10 

1 

79 

Massachusetts 

1,092 

44 

496 

7,174 

178 

1,325 

143 

1,400 

264 

0 

606 

15 

1^079 

26 

Rhode Island 

67 

0 

26 

5 

Connecticut 

404 

138 

1,267 

541 

378 

16 

160 

7 

642 

New York 

2,372 

890 

1, 714 

61824 

2,415 

5,363 

3,715 

533 

3,004 

3,330 
1,197 
2,557 
1, 512 
577 

42 

1,510 

418 

68 

2,019 

631 

New Jersey 

'595 

1 

13 

Pennsylvania 

3,121 
1,500 1 
273 

1,001 
587 1 

4,267 

1,843 

215 

1 

• 761 

50 

1,361 

728 

82 

Ohio 

122 

623 

80 

Indiana 

141 

471 

112 

11 

Illinois 

1,745 

719 

706 

489 

1,380 

1,450 

1,297 

803 

206 

1,111 

45 

1,239 

666 

886 

Michigan 

301 

2,586 

329 

1,775 

139 

538 

31 

Wisconsin 

920 

142 

'914 

109 

177 

11 

Minnesota 

410 

rid- 

42 

708 

12 

282 

9 

101 

Iowa - 

310 

66 

193 

218 

41C 

295 

25 

9 

40 

Missouri 

293 

228 

565 

820 

468 

100 

191 

11 

268 

North I Dakota 

55 

26 

26 

50 

257 

16 

8 

6 

14 

Houth Dakota ^ 


Nebraska 

343 

61 

16 

275 

391 

132 

14 

7 

76 

Kansas 

702 

77 

181 

420 

813 

302 

133 

3 

365 

Delaware 

24 

6 

37 

41 

18 

0 

10 

1 

21 

Mar>laTid .... 

565 

164 

2,921 

249 

133 

293 

1 

100 

15 

192 

District of (^olumhia 

97 

134 

103 

0 

84 

1 

34 

Virginia . - 

737 

122 

3,005 

423 


293 

20 

1 143 

27 

544 

West Virginia 

186 

86 


226 

251 

61 

44 

74 

North ('arolina 

693 

183 

17,433 

5,276 

758 


177 

408 

12 

679 

South Carolina 

247 

315 

9 

40 

33 

161 

26 

308 

(leorgia 

21 

44 

81 


20 

72 

20 

^ 57 

Florida 

317 

58 

66 

49 

53 

19 

38 

20 

^ 38 

Kentucky * 






Tennessee 

135 

76 

2,208 

1,033 

425 

152 

i iis 

198 

! iii 

60 

Alabama 

167 

119 

92 

49 

23 

806 

1 39 

69 

Mississippi 

885 

76 

6,382 

2,806 

874 

1,322 

95 

134 

300 

47 

1,503 

Arkansas 

171 

45 

232 

147 

i 31 

50 

22 

101 

liOuisiona — 

38 

86 

10 

44 

99 

116 

43 

80 

Oklahoma * — 

174 

114 

721 

73 

260 

589 

72 

43 

42 

Texas 





Montana — 

72 

58 


9 

8 

97 

78 

30 

0 

12 

Idaho - 

5 


151 

52 

36 

14 

1 

10 

W’yoirung- - 

26 

7 

173 

17 

100 

16 

1 

1 

87 

^lorado 

227 

70 

240 

59 

509 

60 

131 

4 

99 

^ew Mexico ^ 







Arizona — 

82 

42 

40 

44 

25 

101 

72 

2 

19 

Utah 3 









Nevadfi. s 










Washington 

420 

60 

1,219 

267 

849 

278 

265 

192 

11 

69 

Orwon 

258 

46 

88 

114 

184 

58 

11 

21 

California................... 

2,876 

641 

864 

1,329 

1,109 

191 

1,007 

50 

788 




. 



» Pulmonary. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

« Reports not received at time of going to press. « Reports received annually. 

» Reports received weekly. 
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Cm» per FepahrtiM f Anawtf Beefs) for the Month of Febrnery, 192S 












Btate 

i 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

I)OX 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop* 

Ing 

cottgh 

Maine — 

1.80 

0.32 

2.68 

2.24 

1.94 

0.00 

0.32 

0. 13 

2.10 

Mmt IfAAipiihim _ 

.09 

.22 



2.44 

.00 


.00 


Vermont—’ 

6.01 

.11 

3. 72 

5.16 

2.11 

.00 

i . 36 

.04 

2.83 

Massachusetts * 

a2i 

1.46 

21.11 

3.00 

4. 12 

.00 

1.49 

.04 

3. 17 

Rhode Ihla i 

.78 

1. 18 

3.10 

2. .52 

4 65 

.00 

.49 

.09 

.49 

OfmnertlMt , 

3.06 

1.04 

9.59 

4 10 

2.86 

.12 

1.21 

. 0.') 

4.86 

New York * 

2. 59 

1.87 

7.46 

3.28 

3. 64 

.05 

i.tm 

.07 

2.21 

New Jersey 

2.06 

1.07 ! 

7.98 


3.95 

.00 

1.38 

.04 

2.08 

1 

1 

n 

4.00 

1.28 

6.87 

5. 4.) 

3.28 

.00 

.97 

.06 

1.74 

Ohio 

2.77 

1.09 

6.87 

3.41 

2. 80 

.23 

1.1.5 

.06 , 

1.34 

Indiana 

1.08 

.66 

2.12 

.85 

2.29 

1.87 

.45 

.04 

.33 

Illinois 

t 2.08 

1.20 

.83 

2.35 

2. 49 

.36 

1.90 

.08 

2.1! 

Michigan 

l.OS 

.83 

7.11 

4.88 

3. .57 

.38 

1 48 

.09 

1.83 

Wisconsin 

3. 9.3 

.61 

1.41 

3. 91 

3. 43 

.47 

.76 

.05 

1.65 

Minnesota 

1.93 

.57 

.19 


3,28 

.06 

l.:ii 

.M 

.47 

Iowa 

1.61 

.34 

1.00 

1. 1« 

2.16 

1.53 

.13 

.05 

.21 

Missouri 

1.05 

.82 

2.02 

2.9-1 

1.68 

.68 

.08 

.04 

.96 

North Dakota 

South Dakota^ 

1.08 

• .51 

.51 

.98 

5.06 

.31 

.16 

. 12 

.28 

Nebraska 

3. 07 

.5.5 

.14 

2 . l 7 

:iJ50 

1.18 

. 1:1 

.06 

.67 

Kansas 

4.83 

.53 

1.24 

2.89 

5. .59 

2.08 

.91 

.02 

2. 51 

Delaware 

1.24 

.31 

1.91 

2.12 

.93 

.00 

> .47 

.05 

1.09 

Maryland 

4. 41 

1.28 

22.81 

1.04 

2. 2<1 

.01 

1.48 

.12 

1.50 

District of C'ohimbia 

2.22 

3.06 

5.69 


4.41 

.00 

1.92 

.02 

.78 

Virginia 

a 61 

.60 

19. 14 


1.44 

.10 

K 70 

.1:1 

2.67 

West Virginia 

1.36 

.63 

3 10 



1.6.’) 

1.84 

, . 45 

.:i2 

.64 

North Ci^olina 

2.98 

.79 

74.89 


.76 

2. 14 


.05 

2. 92 

South Carolina 

1.07 

2.13 

35. 72 


.27 

.22 

1.02 

.18 

2.09 

Georgia 

.08 

.17 

2.99 

.32 

.'.14 

.08 

.28 

. II 

.22 

Florida 

Kentucky ^ 

2.84 

.52 

.59 

.44 

.47 

.17 

.34 

.18 

1 

.31 

Tennessee 

,68 


11.59 

'’‘Yw'i 

.77 

.58 

'■j.'oo' 

1 . 16 

.40 

Alabama 

.82 

.68 

5. 07 

.45 

.24 

.11 

1.51 

. 19 

.:ii 

Mississippi 

6.24 

.53 

44.98 

9.32 

.67 

.94 

2.11 

' .:i3 

11. 6S 

Arkansiw 

1,11 

.29 

15. 55 

1.51 i 

1 .95 

.20 

.32 

. 14 

.66 

TiOUlslana.- 

.2,5 

.56 

5.66 

.12 1 

.28 

.64 

.75 

.28 

.19 

Okhihonia ♦ 

Texas. 

1.02 

.07 

4.24 

1 


1. 53 

3.46 

.42 

.25 

1 . 25 

Montana.^ 

1.66 

1.06 

.21 1 

.'w ! 

2. 23 

''*1.79* 

*‘”.(>9 

'“‘.60' 

'■ "‘ 2 i 

Idaho. 

1.34 

. 12 


n. 49 

1.20 

.83 

1.09 

.02 

.23 

Wyoming 

1.33 

.36 

“s.m'i 

.87 

h.n 1 

.82 

.05 

.05 

1.89 

(’olorado 

2.63 

.81 

2.78 1 

.68 

5.89 1 

.69 

1.52 

.05 

1. 15 

New Mexico ® 



1 


* 1 




A 

Arizona 

’ 2.18" 

1. 12 

' 1.6^1 

’ i. 17 

'■■■.87' 

'''2.'69 

* 1.92 1 

' ■.'05“ 

.5r 

Utah » 

Nevada. * 



1 

1 

-- - 

1 

1 


1 

1 





Washington 

3. 34 

.48 

0.^ 

'”2.' 78 

' ^21'! 

2.11 

1. 53 1 

.09 

.’55 

Oregon 

3.61 

.64 

3.74 

1.2:1 

l.flO 

2. .57 

.81 

.T) 

.29 

t^allforma 

7.97 

1.78 

2.39 

a 6K 

ti 07 1 

.53 

2 79 

. H 

2.04 












I Pulmonary. * Exclusive of Oklahoma ( ’il y aivl Tulsi 

^ Reports not received at time of going to press. •• Keporti received annually. 

* Reports received weekly. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WlQEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 90 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate population 
of more thfui 31,500,000. The estimated population of the 93 cities 
reporting deaths is more than 30,800,000. The estimated expectancy 
is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding epidemics. 

Weeks ended March St, 19S8, and April S, 19Z7 


Casts reported 

Diphtheria: 

43 States 

90 Pities 

Measles. 

41 States 

99 Pities ' 

Poliomyelitis 

43 States I 

Scarlet fever. | 

42 States 

99 cities -I 

Smallpox. 

43 States 

99 cities 


1928 

1927 

Esti- i 
mated . 
expect- 
ancy 


1028 

1927 

1, 554 

1,824 

1,130 

* 

Cases rrpor/Fif— Contd. 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States 

170 

227 

840 

900 ' 

99 cities-^ 

33 

47 

18,788 
8, 378 

28 

16, 191 
4,807 

14 

1 

1 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 
93 cities 

1,476 

0 

1,077 

0 

4,887 

1,831 

i,m 

150 

6,143 

2,611 

1,064 

143 

1 

Smallpox 

93 cities 

1,367 

120 





Dsti* 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


37 


M. 


City reports for week ended March 31, 1928 

The "estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a ceitain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reiiorts to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of casevs reported In the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When tlfe i eports 
nclude several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
diidomic years 

If the reports havo^ot been roceixed for the full nine yeais, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abiupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Poitland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Vermont: 

Borre 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providenoo 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 


Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
le- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

76,400 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

1 

122, 546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

110,008 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

787,000 

31 

42 

23 

6 

2 

472 

11 

43 

131,000 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

145,000 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

2 

193,000 

20 

4 

3 

0 

0 

50 

48 

12 

71,000 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

17 

0 

275,000 

11 

8 

10 

0 

0 

165 

11 

12 

(*) 

8 

6 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

164,000 

0 

7 

4 

2 

% 

21 

7 

7 

182,000 

14 

3 

0 

0 

0 

150 

79 

18 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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CUy refofU for week ended Maftk Sl^ 19B8 — Continued 


PlTbioDr 8tato, and 
city 

Population, 

Julyl, 

im, 

estimated 

Chick* 

enpox, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

peases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

erases, 

esti- 

mated 

exi^eci- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDUC VNTIC 




1 






New York: 










Bullalo 

544,000 

11 

10 

19 ! 

5 

0 

198 

49 

24 

New York 

5, 924, 000 

225 

240 

2t» 

67 

31 

1,470 

54 

330 

Rochester 

321,000 

7 

It 

3 

2 

0 

30 

31 

7 

flyrocuso r . , i 

186,000 

40 

5 

0 


0 

120 

9 

2 

New Jersey; 









Onmdeii 

131,000 

1 

0 

3 

1 

1 

93 

0 

8 

Newaik 

459, 000 

22 I 

12 

19 

19 

0 

439 

25 

19 

Trenton 

134,000 

1 

4 

4 

3 

1 

11 

0 

6 

Pennsylvanm- 










Philadelphia 

2, OOS, 000 

63 ■ 

71 

52 

4 

20 

527 

92 

96 

Pittsburgh 

037, 000 

30 1 

18 

10 


6 

152 

91 

48 

Heading 

114,000 

K 

2 

3 


1 

8 

2 

2 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 










Ohio- 










Cincinnati 

411,000 

6 

8 

12 

0 

3 

122 

0 

29 

Cleveland 

900, 000 

63 ! 

27 

43 

35 

4 

34 

141 

27 

Columbuj.. 

285, 000 

6 

4 

2 

] 

1 

33 

0 

6 

Toledo 

295,000 

30 

4 

5 

0 

0 

286 

13 

3 

Indiana: 










Port Wayne 

99,900 

2 * 

2 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

007, 000 

15 1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

00 

100 

36 

South Bend 

81,700 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Terre Haute 

71,900 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Illinois. 










Chicago 

3,048,000 

104 

75 

105 

95 

14 

27 

49 

130 

Springfield 

C4, 700 

7 

1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

13 

5 

Michigan; 






1 




Detroit 

* 1, 290, 000 

02 

53 

30 

7 

5 

1,182 

59 ; 

56 

.Flint 

! 130, 000 

11 

i 4 

2 

0 

0 

.50 

138 1 

1 

Grand Rapids 

158, 000 

6 

! 2 

0 

1 


42 

22 ‘ 

1 

Wisconsin. 








1 

1 

Kenosha 

52, 700 

37 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

« 

3 

Milwaukee 

517, 000 

70 

: 10 

10 

2 

2 

8 

43 

10 

Kacine 

09, 400 


2 

4 

0 

0 

1 “ 

0 

1 

Superior 

1 39, 071 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH ( ENTRAL 










Minnesota- 










Duluth 

113, 000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Minneapolis 

434, (M)() 

01 

14 

12 

0 

1 

108 

214 

11 

St. Paul.. 

2*8,000 

20 

32 

0 

0 

0 

2 

03 

4 

Iowa: 










Pavenport 

1 52, 409 

3 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Des Moines 

140, 000 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

78, 000 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

40 


Waterloo 

30,900 

6 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Missouri: 







1 


Kansas ('ity 

375,000 

40 

0 

4 

0 

5 

32^ 

143 

18 

St. Joseph 

7S,400 

3 

1 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

4 1 

4 

St. Louis. 

830,000 

22 

38 

23 

2 

1 

233 

11 1 


North Diy^ota. 





1 





Fargo. 

1 20,403 


0 







Grand Forks 

* 14,811 

1 

o’ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


South Dakota: 










Aberdeen 

> 15,010 

18 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Fails 

i 1 30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Omaha 

! 216,000 

14 

2 

i ^ 

0 

0 

2 

JO 

1 ■ 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

50,600 

j 37 

1 

1 0 

* 

2 

1 

0 

* 6 

Wichita 

92.600 

17 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


i Estimated^ July 1, 1925. 
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Diphtheria 1 

Influenza 



Pnett- 









Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

Iiorted 

Division, Stall, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- * 
enpox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases : 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

moxda, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 




ancy 








ROrin ATLANTIC 










Delaware* 

124.000 

808.000 

2 

2 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

2 

Maryland. i 

Bultiniore 

93 

28 

10 

18 

3 

847 

19 

44 

3 

Cumberland 1 

1 33, 741 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 


Q 

rrederick ' 

1 12, 035 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Distiict of Columbia. } 




22 



229 


15 

Washington i 

528, 000 

20 

12 

1 

1 


Vliginia 1 

Lynchburg 

30, COO 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

84 

0 

0 

S 

3 

Norfolk 

174,000 

18 

1 

2 

0 




Hichmond 

189,000 

11 

2 

3 

0 

1 

201 


3 

Koanoko 

01,900 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

25 



West Virginia. 





0 





Charleston ' 

50, 700 

0 

1 

0 

1 



2 

Wheeling i 

1 50, *208 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


North Carolina I 



0 

2 



AM 


2 


1 30, 371 

2 

0 

0 

03 


8 

3 

Wilmington | 

37, 700 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

.*> 

45 

0 

17 

Winston-Salom ... 1 

71,800 

9 

0 

1 

0 

South (’'orolina 1 




0 

18 

1 


Q 


C’harlesloii 

74, 100 

1 

0 


26 

3 

3 

* 0 

Columbia 

41,800 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 


127,311 

(») 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Georgia i 

Atlanta .. - 1 

12 

2 

6 

17 

1 

32 

16 

6 

0 

12 

Brunsw ’( k . . 

1 10, SCO 

3 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

28 

7 

Sa\annah 

94,000 

5 

1 

0 

16 



Florida* 

Miami . .. 

» CO, 754 

1 20, 847 

20 

5 

1 

0 

0 

2 

14 

2 

0 

St Pefeifeburg .. . 



0 



0 


Q 

2 

Tampa 

102,000 

1 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 I 












EAST SOI TH (ENTKAL 

1 









Kentucky 

! 58,500 

1 

0 



1' 

10 

147 

1 0 1 

4 

(^vington 

0 

0 

G 

34 

Louisville 

> 311,000 

3 

3 

7 

9 

0 


Tennessee 

Meniphi'^ 

177,000 

13 

4 

7 

0 

5 

89 

26 

14 

4 

8 

N ashville 

137.000 

211.000 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

16 

2 

1 

21 

3 

112 

Q 

5 

0 

3 

2 

M obile 

00,800 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1 


Montgomery 

47,000 

1 

0 





WEST SOUTH t ENTKAL 

I 









Arkansas* 

>31,043 

75,000 

2 

1 

Q 

0 

0 


0 

0 


r ort --- 

Little Roek.Ji 

1 

0 

1 

6 

27 

0 


Louisiana* 

New Orleans 

410,000 

50,500 

9 

7 

10 

10 

3 

4 

84 

0 

1 

12 

e 

Shreveport.... 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Okl^oma. 

Oklahoma City 

(») 

0 

1 

4 

25 

0 

27 

4 

4 

7 

Texas: 

Dallas 

203,000 

19 

4 

6 

12 

10 

3 

13 

n 

0 

3 

8 

12 

Fort Worth 

159, 000 

25 

2 

3 

3 

i 


1 

15 

10 

Galveston 

49, 100 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

h 

63 

0 

Houston 

1 164, 954 
205,000 

1 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

* San Antonio --- 

2 

1 

6 

0 

7 

23 

0 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 

Billings 

» 17, 971 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

A 

0 

41 

Great Falls......... 

>29,883 

>12,037 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

A 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

A 

0 

Missoula 

>12,668 

>23,042 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


Idaho: 

Boise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

^ 0 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


s No estimate made. 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 



Division, State and 
city 

i 

. 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, : 

estimated 

1 

en pox 
cases 
re 

ported 

Cases, 

1 esti- 
mated 
export 
ancy 

Cases 

ro 

IKirted 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re 

ported 

Mumps 

eases 

re 

ported 

MOUNTAIN — 1 tinned 


[ 





i 


C dorado 









Denver 

283 000 

8 

9 

10 


0 

68 

139 

Puebio 

41 0«0 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Nev Mexico 



1 






Albuqut rquo 

» 21 000 , 

1 

1 ® 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

Utah 



1 






s lit Lake C ity 

131 000 

18 

* 3 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Ne\ ada 

1 








licno t 

112 CV 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I \riFic 

1 








Washington 









feoaitle 

< ^ 1 

19 

I 

1 

0 


l3t) 

7 

Spokane 

IG) 000 

8 

2 

0 

0 


1 

1 0 

1 acoma 

m ooo«l 


1 






Oiopon 

1 








Poi tlond 

1 2K2 383 

25 

7 

0 


0 

13 

2 

California 









I os Angeles 

( ) 

120 

44 

17 

16 

2 

IS 

60 

saciarnonto 

" 400 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

t 

San fipaneisco 

( 000 

71 

21 

J1 

4 1 

2 

40 

68 



Scarlet fever 


smallpox 

jpuber 

I Tj phoid ft V 01 



- 





' 

— - 

— 

Dhision State, 

, C ases 


r as< s 



culosis 

( ases 



and citv 

esti 

( ases 

PStl 

( a‘'Cs 

Deaths 

d( iths 

osti 

( ases 

Deaths 


' mitcd 

rt 

m vted 

ri 

It 

re 

m ited 

re 

re 


lexpect 


ex| ict 

ported 

ported 

ported 

CXI C(t 

liortod 

l)orle i 


' aiK y 

1 poj ted 

uc^ 




incv 



NTW ENCtl \ND 


1 

% 





t 



Maine j 







1 



Portland i 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Now Hampshire 










Concoid ' 

1 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

\ ermont j 










Barre 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 1 










Boston 

77 

•S 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

1 

0 

lallliivei ' 

1 4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Springfield 


-() 

0 j 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

V> orc^'-tcr 

> n 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Rhode Island 










Paituclct 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Providente 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

C onnetticut 










Bridge! )ort 

12 

2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

New Haven 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

MIDPLR ATL VNTM. 










Now "i ork 










Bultalo 

21 

39 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

New York 

2S7 

304 

1 

1 

0 

134 

8 

8 

0 

Rochester 

P) 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

n 

0 

0 

bjracuse 

13 

1 10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

New Jersey 







« 



Camden 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Neweark 

32 

61 

0 

0 

1 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Trenton 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Btfansylvaiiia 










Philadelphia 

1 90 

120 

0 

0 

0 

38 

3 

1 

0 

Pittsburgh . 

30 

32 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

. 0 

Reading 

4 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


hoop 

mg 

(ough 

cases 

re 

ported 


5 

0 

0 

63 

1 

4 

H 

2 

2 

4 

11 


23 

in 


1 

30 

0 

67 

32 

1 


1 EstimAtod, July 1 1925 


* No obtimato ini io 
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City reports for week ended March Sl^ 19S8 — Continued 



Scarlet fever i 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid lexer 









Tuber 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 












Dixl&ion State, 

Cases, 


Cases 


Deaths 

culoais, 

deaths 

Cases, 


Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti 

Cases 

esti 

Cases 

esti 

Cases 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re 

le 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re 

re 

causes 


expect 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





KA.ST NORTH CKN 












THAI 












Ohio 












r incinnati 

19 

20 

1 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

s 

166 

( le\ eland 

40 

2'* 

1 

0 

0 

15 

l 

0 

0 

1 47 

220 

( flumbus 

u 

9 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

1 oledo 

15 

7 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

58 

Indiana 












h ort ayne 

f 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

Indianapolis 

1 d 

15 

9 

11 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

102 

South Bend 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

1 erre Haute 

3 

1 

1 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

Illinois 












( hipapfo 

120 

115 

2 


0 

50 

2 

2 

0 

102 

915 

Si)rms,field 


IG 

0 

8 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

35 

Mulnuan 





o> 

* 27 






Detroit 

95 

102 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

71 

384 

Flint 

7 

11 

1 

2 


1 1 

• 0 

0 

0 

8 

24 

(riand Hu]>ids 

9 

f 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

34 

W i*s(( nsin 












K.( nosha 


1 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

14 

Milwaukee i 

27 1 

45 

2 

0 

^ ! 

11 

0 

0 

0 

14 

125 

Uaf me 

4 


0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Superior 

3 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

AVI- HI NORTH 












CaVTHAI 












Mmncs(ta 












Duluth 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

r 

24 

Minncai oh*' 

••I 

11 

6 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

12 

88 

SI f aul 

6i 

10 

r 

0 

0 

' 4 

0 

0 

0 

19 

58 

low n 












Dn\<npoii 

3 

2 

4 

1 



0 

0 


0 


Dc^ M in 

6 

11 

2 

17 



0 

0 


0 


sjonx ( itv 

2 

0 

2 

0 



0 

0 


1 


AVnleiloo 

2 

10 

0 

1 



0 

0 


4 


Mi« cuti 












K msas ( It V 

12 

/9 

) 

4 

0 

r 

1 


0 

14 

142 

St Jos(])h * 

3 

2 

0 

4 

0 

, 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

88 

sf r ouis 

37 

20 

4 

4 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

19 

254 

Noitli Dakota 












I'aiko 

2 


0 




0 




. 

(irand 1 oiks 

0 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South D ikotu 












AlKidetn 

3 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Sioux Falls 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 ! 

5 

iScbiaskd 












Onidha 

3 

4 

8 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7b 

Kansas. 












1 opeka 

i 

7 

1 

8 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

29 

ithitn 

3 

5 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 


0 

4 

29 

SOI TH ATI XNTIC 












Delaware 











80 

ilminf^on 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland 












Baltimore 

38 

27 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

2 

1 

35 

291 

C umberland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

1? rederu k 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

District of ( d 











137 

Washington 

24 

60 

1 

1 

0 

16 

1 

1 

0 

12 

Virginia 

L^nehburg - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

12 

16 

Norfolk 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 


lliehmond 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

54 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

est Virginia 












Charleston 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

‘25 

Wheeling 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

North Carolina 











15 

17 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

Winston Salem 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 



&7S ApM«e,M»i 

repertt for toeek ended March SI, 19S8 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber 

T> phoid fe\ er 

Whoop- 


Division. State, 
andolty 

Cases, 

esti 

Cases 

Cases 

esti 

Cases 

Deaths 

oulosis 

deaths 

Cases 

osti 

Cases 

Deaths 

mg 

cough 

rases 

Deaths, 

all 


mated 

ro- 

mated 

re 

ro- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re 

re- 

re 

causes 


expect 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

expect 

ported 

ported 

ported 



anoy 


anoy 




ancy 





SOUTH ATLAWnO— 












continued 












South Corolina 












rharl<» ton 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

40 

Coluini » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

13 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

U 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Georgia 












Atlanta 

4 

11 

0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

92 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

Savannah 

0 

2 

0 

34 

0 

0 

l 

1 

1 

0 

38 

Florida 










Miami 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 23 

bt Petersburg 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

14 

Tampa 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

24 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky 












ro\lngton 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

Louisville 

0 

30 

1 

1 

0 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

135 

1 

Tennessee 








Memphis 

5 

« 

4 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 79 

Nashville 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

53 

Alabama 











Birmingham 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 87 

Mobile 

0 


1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Montgomery 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


WEST •^OUTH 












CFMl AI 












Arkansas 












l*ort bmith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Little Rock 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana 











* 

New Orleans 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

21 

2 

2 

0 

8 

179 

Shre\ eport 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

33 

Oklahom*^ 










Oklahoma 












C tt\ 

2 

C 

3 

30 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

Texas 








1 




Dallas 

2 

21 

4 

7 

0 

3 

0 


0 

2 

88 

Fort Worth 

1 

2 

2 

9 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

44 

Galveston 

0 

J 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

12 

HoustJn 

j 

1 

1 

2 

0 

b 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

70 

San Antonio 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana , 












Billing 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

Great J> alls 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

5 

Idano 






t 






Boise 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

I 

3 

li 

Colorado 











Denver 

13 

17 

2 

0 

0 

' 10 

0 

0 

0 

1 24 

08 

Pueblo 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 2 

8 

New Mexico 












Albuquerque 

Utah 

Salt Lake City 

1 ® 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U 

2 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

48 

Ne\ada 












Reno 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

PAanc 



[ 









Washington 

S^tle 

0 

9 

[ 3 

1 



0 

0 


1 


Spokane 

Tacoma 

7 

2 

11 

6 

4 

8 

• ' 


0 

« 1 

0 


" 0 

- -- 

Ore^n 

Portland 

7 

1 

7 

i 

43 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


California 












Los Angles 

28 

28 

5 

0 

0 

26 

1 

1 

1 

21 

2S9 

Sacramento. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

27 

San Francisco 

18 

28 

3 

0 

' 0 

11 

1 

0 


21 

188 


»2O60“— 28 1 
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City reports far week m4ei March SI, J9tS — Conttnited 


Dhislooi State, and city 


NEW ENGLAND 

Mesaachuai'tts; 

Boston > 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

Pennsylvania' 

Philadclphlft 

Pittsburgh 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio- 

Cincinnati 

ClcvclnnU 

Colujiibus 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Wisconsin* 

Milwaukee 

Suporioi 


WEST NORTH CCNTRAL 
Minnesota; 

Minneapolis 

Iowa* 

Davenpoit 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. LouLs 

SOUTH ATI VNTir * 

Maryland; * 

Balliriiorc 

District of (''olumbia. 

Washington 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Savannah * 

Plot Ida: 

St. Petersburg 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

Ixiuisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Texas: 

Dalles * 



1 Rabies (human)- 1 ease and 1 death at Boston, Mass. 

* Dengue: 1 case at Charleston, S. C., 1 case at Savannah, Qa., and 1 case at Dallas, Tex. 



977 Apti\26;tm 


€Uy reports for toeeh ended March $1, 1928 — Continued 


Division, State, and city 

Cerebro- 

spinal 

meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralyns) 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado 

Denver 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 

Reno — 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACmC 

Washington: 

Seattle ^ 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Spokane 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 


Oregon: 

Portland - 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California. 

Los Angelos — 

2 

I 

0 

(V 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento. - 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 











The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended March 31, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 2, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928, The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group i.iid the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from citieSf February 26 to March 31, 1928 — AnnnaJ 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar 

5, 1027 

Mar. 
3, 1028 

Mar. 

12, 

1927 

Mar. 

10, 

1928 

Mar. 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1928 

Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1938 

Apr. 
2, 1927 

Mar. 

31, 

1988 

101 cities 

182 

172 

183 

172 

176 

158 

178 

158 

190 

•189 

New England 

163 

140 

128 

145 

137 

136 

130 

124 

137 

ho 

Middle Atlantic 

223 

233 

230 

214 

240 

212 

226 

222 

263 

181 

East North Central 

176 

164 

166 

171 

157 

135 

178 

148 

159 

146 

West North Central 

116 

113 

133 

131 

127 

115 

121 

132 

158 

»85 

South Atlantic ' 

19ft 

130 

155 

124 

141 

130 

146 

112 

- 157 

121 

East South Central 

81 

00 

112 

^ 85 

30 

105 

41 

60 

61 

85 

West South Central 

140 

02 

190 

168 

lor 

136 

174 

116 

178 

lOB 

Mountain 

233 

186 

107 

97 

126 

106 

81 

80 

108 

115 

Pacific 

133 

141 

198 

171 

165 

125 

193 

105 

170 

*78 


1 The figures given in this table are rales per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
casM reported. Populations used are estimated as of July i, 1027 and 1028, respectively. 

* Fargo, N. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash , not included 

* Fargo, N. Dak , not included. 

* Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reporte from eiHee, FArucary te to Mardi 51, 1555 — Annual 
rates per 100,000 population compared uyUh rates for the corresponding period of 
19^7 — Continued 

MEASLES CASE RATES 


Week ende<l— 



Mar. 
6, 1927 

Mar. 
3, 192B 

Mar. 

12, 

1927 

Mar. 

10, 

1928 

Mar. 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1928 

Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1928 

Apr. 

2,1927 

Man 

31, 

1928 

101 dues 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Conti al 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

S80 

1,126 

052 

1,131 

920 

1,349 

943 

1,326 

837 

n,890 


1 

198 
80 
1, 169 
1, 241 
783 
.314 
1,187 
0,091 
3,252 

1,657 

070 

865 

480 

2,784 

1,307 

1,300 

283 

904 

212 
93 
1,233 
1, 600 
1,010 
441 
1,026 
6, 397 
2,923 

1 

198 
114 
L138 
1, 514 
972 
430 
1,764 
5,074 
3,163 

1 

206 

127 

925 

1,821 

1,091 

284 

935 

3,443 

2,751 



SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

418 

205 

446 

303 

431 

300 

423 

309 

440 


New England 

423 

S47 

501 

377 

646 

402 

470 

411 

630 

405 

Middle Atlantic 

63Q 

346 

583 

868 

572 

352 

560 

374 

612 

898 

East North Ceiitr.^ 

390 

309 

369 

292 

353 

296 

347 

306 

329 

266 

West North Central 

443 

261 

471 

290 

426 

271 

400 

292 

467 

«254 

South Atlantic 

180 

254 

193 

268 

280 

223 

179 

221 

197 

221 

East South Central 

218 

214 

279 

259 

208 

160 

102 

284 

172 

204 

West South Central 

60 

00 

120 

128 

62 

208 

58 

124 

54 

% 

Mountain 

1,075 

257 

1,112 

195 

1,336 

248 

1,130 

177 

1,210 

186 

Padfle 

329 

194 

285 

192 

253 

217 

360 

202 

340 

<213 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 citie'i 

21 

17 

30 

22 

81 

21 

30 

25 

28 

>25 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bast Noith Ontral 

21 

18 

34 

14 

33 

26 

29 

18 

33 

24 

West North Central 

63 

62 

63 

92 

49 

64 

69 

125 

30 

»*e5 

South Atiantic-..! 

62 

19 

54 

25 

51 

83 

41 


61 

68 

East South Central 

122 

0 

81 

20 

132 

20 

108 

25 

122 

30 

West South (’'entral 

50 

20 

70 

36 

4.5 

44 

74 

36 

62 

30 

Mountam 

0 

58 

0 

115 

90 

63 

18 

63 

9 

142 

Pacific 

13 

49 

94 

00 

84 

38 

99 

61 

68 

<24 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

9 

10 

8 

4 

7 

4 

8 

4 

8 

*5 

New England 

2 

0 

12 

2 

5 

7 

6 

9 

12 

5 

Middle Atlantic 

5 

8 

8 

3 

6 

2 

7 

4 

6 

4 

East North Central 

6 

7 

1 

4 

4 

8 

4 

3 

1 

2 

West North Central 

10 

6 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 


2 

»2 

Boiith Atlantic 

28 

12 

11 

9 

11 

11 

18 

11 

16 


South Central 

41 

50 

80 

6 

20 

10 

41 

5 

20 


West Sooth Central 

8 

32 

17 


12 

12 

29 

8 

25 


Mountain. 

9 

9 



9 

0 

0 

0 

a 


Pacifie 

8 

8 

SI 


18 

5 

10 

5 

24 

■ 


* Fatgo, N. Dak., and Taoomt, WasK, not included. 

* FarsOy N. Dak , not tndnded. 

< Taiwa, Wmk.y not included. 
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Summary of meUy reports from cities, February ^6 to March SI, 1928 — Annital, 
rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
Continued r v j 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


Week ended*- 



Mar. 
5, 1927 

Mar. 
3, 1928 

Mar. 

12, 

1927 

Mar. 

10, 

1928 

Mar. 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1928 

Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

Apr. 

2,1927 

Mar. 

81, 

1928 

96 Ciii )8- 

26 

24 

27 

22 

31 

25 

27 

32 

22 

*29 

New England 

9 

7 

12 

21 

19 

7 

7 

9 

12 

11 

Middle Atlantic 

24 

16 

26 

19 

31 

26 

26 

22 

21 

29 

East North Central 

28 

17 

16 

16 

18 

12 

16 

35 

IS 

24 

West North Central 

17 

10 

14 

12 

21 

16 

14 

16 

4 

*19 

South Atlantic 

47 

82 

70 

26 

79 

19 

65 

39 

38 

21 

East South Central 

21 

84 

80 

42 

90 

84 

96 

89 

106 

78 

West South Central 

38 

103 

47 

74 

21 

115 

25 

98 

30 

86 

Mountain 

54 

88 

54 

62 

18 

80 

27 

133 

27 

63 

Pacific t 

17 

24 

7 

20 

14 

10 

28 

7 

24 

<15 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

171 

190 

188 

191 

184 

221 

167 

213 

163 

*222 

New England 

IRS 

193 

188 


172 

239 

156 

182 

156 

225 

Middle Atlantic 

193 

217 

222 

221 

226 

258 

198 

245 

186 

204 

Eaat Noith Central 

132 

148 

157 

m 

142 

194 

141 

211 

147 

207 

West North Central 


106 

81 

96 

114 

139 

101 

118 

93 

M32 

South Atlantic 

229 

217 

272 

214 

262 

214 

218 

240 

225 

230 

East South Central 

271 


IKG 

272 

191 

335 

197 

240 

133 

288 

West South Central 

183 

Mrl 

161 

254 

mm 

263 


275 

Ifil 

242 

Mountain 

126 

265 

170 


161 



168 

101 

106 

Pacific 

121 

155 

148 

122 

03 

125 1 

no 

■1 

128 

<109 


» Fargo, N Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not included. 
» Ffirgi), N. Dak , not inrUided. 

♦ Tacoma, Wfisb., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively 


Gioup of cities 

Niunher 
of citifts 
reporting 
cases 

Number 
of cities 1 
reporting | 
deaths 

Aggregate population of 
cities leporting coses 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

1927 

1028 

1927 i 

1928 

Total- 

101 

95 

31,050,300 

31,657,000 ' 

30, 369, 500 

30, 960, 700 

Now England 

12 

12 

2, 242, 700 

2, 274, 400 

2, 242, 700 

2.274,400 

Middle Atlantic 

10 I 

10 

10, 694, 700 

10, 732, 400 

10, 694, 700 

10, 732, 400 

East Noith Central 

16 

16 

7,820,700 

7,991,400 

7,820,700 

7,991,^00 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2, 634, 500 

2,683, 300 

2, 518, 500 

2, 666; 401 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,890,700 

2,981,900 

2,890,700 

2,981,90) 

East South Central 

7 

G 

1, 028, 300 

1, 048, 300 

980,700 

1,000,100 

West South Central 

8 

7 

1, 260, 700 

1,307,600 

1, 227, 800 

1,274,100 

Mountain 

9 

9 

581,600 

591, 100 

581,600 

691, iqo 

Pacific 

0 

4 

1,996,400 

2,046,400 

1, 512, 100 

i; 548, 900 

1 









FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


TYPHUS FEVER ON VESSEL 

Steamship “GalJca” — At Durban, Union oj South Africa, from 
Island of Mauritius. — Under date of March 9, 1928, the arrival of the 
steamship Gaiha from Island of Mamitius, with a case of typhus fever 
on board, was reported from Durban, Natal, Union of South Africa. 
The Gailca left London December 22, 1927, for Mauritius, passed Las 
Palmas, Canary Islands, December 29, 1927, Cape Town January 18, 
arrived at Mauritius January 31, 1928, and sailed for London via 
Durban and ports February 8, 1928. 

THE FAR EAST 

Deport for the ureh ended March 17, 19B8. — The following report 
for the week ended March 17, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to'tbc headtjuortors at Geneva: 


Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 

rLAOV£ SMALLPOX 


Aden ProUctorute —Atlcn. 

Bombay, Rangoon. 

Ceylon —Colombo. 

Dufeh /ndifs.— Cheribon. 

cnOLl RA 

7ndla.— Bombay, Tuticoiio, RangooD. 

SIcirt.— Bangkok. 

Trench Indo- Saigon, 

RetCirns for the week enrled March 
ports: 

Jw<ll«.--Calculta. 

Dutch East Indies — Pamaiinda 
Xwanimo - Port Arthur, Dairen, towns of the 
South Manchurian ^all^^ay zone. 


Iraq. - Basrah. 

India.— 'Bombay, Madras, Rangoon. 

Fttneh /rtdfa.— Pondicherry. 

IttraiU Setffrmrnfs.— Singapore. 

French Indo- (7i<na.— Tourane. 

Dutch East /ndiM.— Bclawan-Deli, Banjermasln. 
Cima.-'Canton, Slienghal, Hong Kong. 


17 were not received from the following 


Union tf SocialUl BovietJiepttUlct.—VlaO vmtok. 


AUSTRIA 

Communicable diseases — January 1 to 28, 1928. — During the 
period January 1 to 28, 1928, communicable diseases were reported 
in Austria as follows: 

980 
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Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

6 

1 

Puerperal fever 

13 

12 

Chicken mx. Z 

789 


Brarlet fever „ ^ 

496 

4 

Diphtheria 

£65 

13 

Trachoma * _ 

52 


Dysentery 

12 


Tvplioicl fever _ _ __ 

61 

5 

Paratyphoid fever 

20 

2 

Tvphus fever 

1 1 









* Vienna. 

CANADA 

Provinces — CommvnicaUe diseases — Weeic ended March 24 1 1928 , — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of C^anada for the week ended 
March 24, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

No\a 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

1 

Ai- 

beita 

Total 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 




1 

12 

35 

2 



S 

27 

62 

24 

Influenza 

15 





Smallpox. 




7 

k) 

4 

1 

Typhoid fever 


10 i 

1 

3 







Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — WeeJc ended March Sly 
1928. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases 
of certain communicable diseases for the week ended March 31, 1928, 
as follows: 


Disease 


ChickPii pox 

Diphtheria 

German measles 

Influenza 

Measles 

Poliomjelitis__- 


Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

221 

■ Scarlet fever 

90 

52 

Smallpox 

35 

19 

, Tuberculosis 

54 

5 

’ Typhoid fever 

15 

273 

1 

Whooping cough 

1 

20 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Communicable diseases — Februari/y 1928. — During the month of 
February, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in .Czecho- 
slovakia, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths ' 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax.. 

5 

1 1 

Paratyphoid fever... . ^ 

4 

1 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

14 

6 

Puerperal fever 

42 

31 

Dlphth^a 

870 

73 

Scarlet 4ever 

1, 315 

21 

Dysentery.. 

8 

1 

Trachoma 

108 


Malaria 

3 


Typhoid fever — .... 

452 

ii 



1 
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DENMARK 


Communicable diseases — January, 1$$8 . — During the month of 
January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Kingdom 
of Denmark, as follows: 


Disease 


Anllu-ax 

Oerebrospinal meningitis. 

Chicken pox 

Di^theria 

Emlpelas 

Iniluenca 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Meades 

Mumps 


Popfilation of Dcnmaik 3,491|000. 


Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

1 

PAret3T;'hftld fftvftr. 

8 

22 

480 

12 

99 

Pt]Ar|MrKi fever - — — 

PnAiimo^i* X - r 

681 

- _ - 

1,082 

804 

281 

Scat let fever 

6,877 

11 


4 

T . — 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 


6,883 

Typhnlrt fever - -- -- 

8 

704 

Whooping cough. 

1,160 



DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Leprosy. — A report dated March 5, 1928, states that there were at 
that time 56 leper patients in the National Leprosarium and that 
about 20 lepers were isolated in their homes in the Dominican Re- 
public. The National Leprosarium is located about 17 kilometers 
from Santo Dommgo. The population of the Dominican Republic 
is said to be about 1,000,000. 

FRENCH SUDAN AND UPPER VOLTA 

Smallpox— February 16-29, 1928 . — During the two weeks ended 
February 29, 1928, smallpox was reported present in the French 
Sudan with 1 case and in the Upper Volta with 5 cases. 

ITALY 


Communicable diseases — January 2-15, 1928 . — During the two 
weeks ended January 15, 1928, communicable diseases were reported 
in the Kingdom of Italy, as follows: 


Disease 


Anthrax 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. 

Chicken pox 

Diphtheria. 

pysentery 

Lethargic encephalitis 

Meaalos.... ... 

Poliomyelitis I. 

Rabies t 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox.... 

Typhoid fever 


Jan. 1928 

Jan. ihIO, 1928 


Com- 


Com- 

Oases 

munes 

Cases 

munes 


affected 


affected 

28 

26 

25 

28 

7 

7 

10 

15 

807 

106 

865 

125 

435 

264 

480 

272 

5 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

6 

2; 185 

277 

8,506 

29T 

10 

0 

0 

0 



] 

1 

869 

146 

896 

174 

1 

1 

2 

2 

548 

298 

477 

276 
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JAMAICA 

SmaUpooi {(Uastrim) — February ^6- March S4> t9i8 . — During the 
period February 26 to March 24, 1928, 11 cases of smallpox, reported 
as alastrim, were notified in the island of Jamaica, occurring in 
localities not included in the Kingston area. 

Other communicable diseases . — During the same period, other com- 
municable diseases were reported in the island as follows: 


Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

locf^ties 

ChinkAn pox 

1 

n 

Puerperal fever 


1 

Dvsentery 

10 

25 

Tuberculosis 

! n 

48 

Erysipelas ' 

2 

Typhoid fever 

20 

63 






Population: Kingston, 62,707; inland, 926,000. 


LATVIA 

Communicable dkeasies — January, 1928 , — During the month of 
Januaiy, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in tlie Republic 
of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases • 

Dibease i 

Cases 

Cembrospinal meningitis 

4 

Poliomyelitf s 

1 

Diphtheria 7 - 

42 

Puerperal fever 

4 

Br^palas 

17 

Scarlet fever 

240 

Influenza .... 

36 

Tetanus 

1 

ijeprosy 

6 

Trachoma 

22 

Measles 

239 

Typhoid fever 

60 

Mumps 

7 

Whooping cough 

40 


1 



ropulallon; 1,9.')0,000. 

MADAGASCAR 

Plague — January 1 to 15, 1928 , — During the 15 days ended Jan- 
uary 15, 1928, 199 cases of plague with 188 deaths, were reported 
in the island of Madagascar. The distribution of occurrence by 
Provinces was as follows: Ambositra — cases 54, deaths 54; Anti- 
sirabi — cases 43, deaths 43; Iteisy — cases 13, deaths 13; Moramanga — 
cases 19, deaths 19; Tananarive — cases 70, deaths 59, including 
Tananarive Town with 5 cases, 4 deaths. The distribution by type 
was as follows: Bubonic, 123; pneumonic, 41; septicemic, 35. 
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MALTA 


CommunicaUe diseases — January-Fehruaryy 1928, — Communicable 
diseases were reported in the island of Malta during the months of 
January and February, 1928, as follows: 

Cases reported 


Disease 

January, 

1028 

February, 

1928 

Disease 

January, 

1928 

February, 

1928 

Broncho-pnATimoniA. 

11 

11 

PnAiimonift 

4 

5 

Chicken pox 

24 

14 

Puerperal fever 


1 

Diphtheria 

11 

4 

Scarlet fever 

4 

Q 

Erysipelas 

2 

2 

Trftohmna r. - . - 

21 

26 

Influenra 


1 

Tul^culosis 

17 


IietharRio encephalitis 

1 


Typhoid fever 

37 


Malta (undulant) fever 

38 

39 

Whooping cough 

8 

2 

Measles 

2 






Population (civil), estimated, 227,440. 


MEXICO 

Staff of Jalisco — Smallpox — April 6, 1928. — On April 5, 1928, an 
epidemic of smallpox was reported in eastern Jalisco, Mexico. 

PERU 

Arequipa — Mortality — February, 1928. — During the month of 
February, 1928, 73 deaths from all causes., including 12 deaths from 
gastroenteritis and 22 from tuberculosis, were reported at Arequipa, 
Peru. 

SENEGAL 

Plague — Smallpox-^Fehruary 16-29, 1928. — During the two weeks 
ended February 29, 1928, 17 cases of plague with 13 deaths were 
reported in the interior of Senegal. During the same period smallpox 
was reported in the interior of Senegal, in the district of Dakar, and 
in Mauretania. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Plague — Orange Free State — WeeJc ended February 25, 1928 . — 
During the week ended February 25, 1928, a case of plague was 
repoi’ted in the Orange Free State, occurring on a farm. 

Smallpox . — ^During the same period an outbreak of smallpox was 
reported in the Orange Free State. 

Typhus Jever . — ^During the same period typhus fever was reported 
in one district of the Cape Province and in two districts of the Orange 
Free State. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE 

DISEASES ‘ 

United States, March 11-AprU 7, 1928 


The mortality in large cities increased during March, the average 
,^eath rate in 68 lai^e cities (annual basis) rising from 14.3 per 1,000 
i^ the week ended March 10 to 15.3 in the week ended Marcli 31, 
and to 15 in the week endo(Z*^„„„ ‘I 7. The seasonal increase con- 

• t 111 CftSPS '\Ji II* 

tmued unusually late, as normally is ex- 
pected by the middle of March, death rate in the 

cities for the two weeks ended April 7 ^ 

corresponding weeks in any of the preceUiiig seven years except 1926, 
when influenza w^as epidemic. Nevertheless, as ^ result of the un- 
usually favorable mortality in January and Feb^ ary, the average 
death rate in the 68 cities in the first 14 weeks 01 ’’ ho current year 
(14.2) is as low as that' in 1924 and lower than that tn any recent 
years except 1927 and 1921. 

hifinenza and pneumonia . — Reported cases of influt iiza increased 
continuously up to the first week in April, when 31 states reported 
3,386 cases, as compared with 2,163 cases in the week ended March 
3. Some increase occurred in most of the States reporting, which 
are distributed throughout all sections of the United States. The 
mortality from influenza and pneumonia combined increased during 
the first half of March and in the week ended March 17, the latest 
available, the mortality was higher than in the corresponding week 
of 1927 in the cities reporting in each of the geographical districts 
except in the South Atlantic and Pacific States. 

The excess mortality over the corresponding week of a year ago was 
especially marked in the East and West South Central States and 
in the Mountain States. 

Meningococcus meningitis . — More cases of meningococcus -men- 
ingitis have been reported during 1928 tlian^in the corresponding 
weeks of either of the preceding two years. The number of cases 
^creased quite sharply during March, as is shown in the accom- 
panying table, and the cases reported in the four weeks ended April 
7 indicate a prevalence more than twice that of a year ago. 

>FHim6>o Office of Static , InTCstlgatlons, United States Public Healtb Serrice. 

92587*— 28 (999) 
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Number of cases of meningococcus merdnmtis reported by Jfi Stutes and the DiUriet 

of Columbia 


Pour weeks 

eadod— 

1980 

1927 

1928 

Mnr. 10 

Apr. 7 

226 

215 

228 

255 

382 

577 



Although some seasonal increase in the disease in the winter and 
spring months is normally expected, the rise in recent weeks has been 
unusually rapid ; and it has been very general, about one-half of the 
States reporting 50 to 100 per cent increase in cases in the four weeks 
ended April 7 over the preceding four weeks. The highest incidence 
rate for the first 12 weeks of 1928 ' occurred in the Mountain States 
and the next highest in the Pacific Coast States, while a low incidence 
is indicated for the South i South Atlantic States and 

New England. The a"'" v^nnual basis) for the 42 States 

was 4.9 per 100,000 x. Apparently, it is a characteristic of 

the disease that wi^ . arated places art^ often simultaneously 
affected and that only a rather small proportion of the population 
contract it. 

Smallpox . — The number of cases of smallpox reported by 42 States 
and the District of Columbia has varied about a level of 1,100 cases 
weekh" since *early in Januaiy. For the foui weeks ended April 7, 
the reported cases numbered 4,743, as compared with 3,933 in the 
corresponding period of 1927 and 3,370 in 1926. Several States 
reported au increase in the number of eases in the four weeks ended 
April 7 over the preceding four- week period; these include Arkansas, 
New Mexico, Colorado, California, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, New 
Jersey, and West Virginia; In each of these States, except Indiana, 
the prevalence of smallpox was greater in the first quarter of 1928 
than in 1927, as was true also of Arizona, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Wyoming, and Wisconsin. 

Marked improvement is indicated in the smallpox situation in 
* Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and Virginia, where the disease was 
widely prevalent in 1927. 

Scarlet jever , — The reported incidence of scarlet fever during 
March was approximately the same as it was in February, but the 
number of cases reported in the first week of April showed a slight 
decline. In a number of States, especially in those west of the 
Mississippi Kiver, the seasonal decline was quite definite, but in 
others it was not yet apparent. In general, a gradual decrease in the 
number of cased may be expected throughout the spring months. 

1 8m Fublie Health Reports for April 0,.1998, p. 807. 
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number of cases of diphtheria reported each 
week by 42 States continued to decline during March, and in the first 
week of April the reported cases numbered approximately 1,400, as 
compared with about 1,700 in the week ended March 10. The 
decline has been general and is normal for the season of the year. 

Measle^s — ^Measles incidence continued on a high level throughout 
March and in the first week of April, with the number of cases 
reported each week by 38 States averaging about 18,000. In a num- 
ber of southern States in which the disease has been quite prevalent, 
the maximum incidence appeared to have been passed, notably in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina; but for Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Missouri the latest reports had shown 
no decline in the number of cases. 

Poliomyelitis — One or more cases of poliomyelitis were reported 
during the four weeks ended April 7 by 34 States, which reported 122 
cases in this period. Although the number of cases is fewer than that 
reported in the preceding four-week period, it is still more than double 
the number for the corresponding weeks a year ago In these four 
weeks, California reported 12 cases. New York 15, Ohio 10, Massa- 
chusetts and South Dakota 7 each, and Oregon 6 cases. 

Typhoid fever. — The typhoid fever incidence has been lower 
throughout the first quarter of the current year than in'either of the 
preceding two years. Cases reported by 41 States in the two weeks 
ended April 7 were somewhat more numerous than in the preceding 
two weeks — 340 as compared with 270. The increase was due to 
very small increases in a number of States 

Foreign Countries^ 

The general prevalence of certain epidemic diseases in most foreign 
countries during January and February is summarized below. 

Cholera . — Cholera was reported during the four weeks ended 
February 25 from very few towns in the Far East. One case was 
reported at Singapore, 1 at Karikal, 8 cases were reported at Saigon, 
102 at Bangkok, and cases were reported from several ports in India. 
The incidence at Bangkok was slightly higher than in the preceding 
four weeks; and the same was true at Calcutta, where 147 deaths 
occurred in these four weeks. • 

The cholera incidence in India continued to decline in January, 
but the disease was still widespread in two areas — ^Bengal and the 
Madras Presidency. Of the 10,154 cases reported in the first three 
weeks of 1928, 7,787 occurred in the Bengal-Assam-Orissa areas, 2,236 
in Madras Presidency, and only 131 elsewhere in India. 

i Dita Ihmi tbe Monthly Epidemiological Report of the Health Section of the League of Nations* 8ee> 
letMElat, Mar. 1828, fai^lemented by information published hi the Public HiALtn Rxports. 
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The cholera outbreak in Annam, reported last month, deolmed 
sharply in February; 69 cases were reported in the period February 
1-20 as compared with 188 cases in the preceding 20 days, hx 
CJochin-China the number of cholera cases was still increasing at 
the beginning of February, but the maximum seemed to have been 
passed in the first 10 days, when 178 cases were reported. The 
disease is not prevalent in the remainder of French Indo-China; a 
few cases were reported in Cambodia and none in Laos or Tonkin. 

Plague . — No plague cases were reported in February in Mediter- 
ranean ports. At Suez 15 cases were reported between January 1 
and February 20; all occurred inland 2 miles or more from the port. 

The plague outbreak in Aden increased early in February, but 
no further increase was indicated by the reports for the latter part 
of the month. Up to March 3, 382 cases and 218 deaths were 
reported — figures much in excess of those for any previous outbreak 
since that of 1900. It is reported that the first eases occurred 
among the coal coolies and that the European quarters and wharves 
were free from infection up to February 6. Infected rats have 
been found, but not in large numbers. 

The plague incidence in India as a whole during the first three 
weeks of 1928 was higher than during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, but lower than in the years from 1923 to 1925. 
In the Punjab the plague situation remains very favorable, and 
only once before, in 1922, has the incidence been so low. More 
cases were reported, on the other hand, in the United Provinces 
than during either of the two preceding years. Two areas of these 
provinces are chiefly affected, one in the north around Bareilly, and 
another larger area in the east, including the districts of Azamgarh, 
Ghazipur, Fyabad, and Basti. Hague is present also in Muzaf- 
farpur and other districts of Bihar, to the east of this area, but the 
incidence is well below the normal. 


Deaths from plague in the Provinces of India during three weeks in January in the 

years 


n 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Provinces 

Dec 80- 
Jan 19 

Jan 4-24 

Jan 3-23 

Jan 2-22 

Jon. 1-21 


88 

90 

0 

0 


■pntiifth. and Pnniab StatAS __ 

1,902 

2,648 

3,479 

711 

. 1,426 

1,920 
280 

892 



1,918 

808 

1,184 

826 

2,908 

199 



1 

1 

0 


0 

1,184 

575 

1,041 

541 

844 

418 

866 


259 

210 

197 


418 

1,012 

50 

848 

91 



191 

829 

151 


996 

1,048 

189 

571 

209 

81 

186 

157 

IS 



140 

168 

68 

81 





^806 

10^498 

6^804 
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Hyderabad city is llie scepe of a more severe plague outbreak 
than has occurred there for many years past. The number of cases 
began to increase in November and appeared to have reached its 
maximum about the middle of January, which is usually the season 
of greatest prevalence in Hyderabad. Plague was prevalent also 
in the adjacent cantonment of Secundarabad. 

Plague cases and de^hs reported in Hyderabad City and stihurhs by fortnightly 
periods^ November 6, 1927 ^ to January 14, 1928 


Date 

Cases 

Deaths 

November 6-lft. 

06 

197 

407 

900 

1,393 

71 

126 

281 

693 

1, 103 

November 20~I)ecembor 3 
December 4-17 

December 18-31 

Janu&ry 1-U __ 



In the Bombay Deccan, where epidemics normally reach their 
height in September or October, plague was unusually prevalent in 
January. The prevalence was high also in the Madura district in 
the extreme south of India. 

Plague is more prevalent than usual in Upper Burma, which in 
the past has suffered much less than Lower Burma from this disease. 
During the first three weeks of Januaiy, 175 deaths from plague were 
reported in Lower Burma and 715 in Upper Burma. The last rela- 
tively severe epidemic in Upper Burma was in 1924, w})en the city 
of Mandalay was seriously affected. 

The winter rains have been much in excess of the normal in most 
parts of India, and particularly over a wide bolt stretching from the 
United Provinces in the north to the Deccan in the south. In 
northwestern India they have been about normal, i. e., scanty; 
and in Bengal, Assam, and Orissa, where there is no plague, they 
have been much less than usual. It has been long observed that a 
very wet winter favors the development of plague outbreaks in the 
following months. The plague incidence, which last autumn was 
unusually low, seems to have been imfavorably influenced in several 
areas, and especially in the eastern part of the United Pix>vinces, in 
Hyderabad, the Bombay Deccan, and Upper Burma, by the humidity 
resulting from this increased rainfall. 

Yellow fever. — ^Matadi, in Belgian Congo, was officially declared 
free from yellow fever on February 19; no fresh case had been re- 
ported since February 2.^ The outbreak lasted from December 22 
to February 2, and 19 cases with 10 deaths were notified among the 
white population and 18 cases with 14 deaths among negroes. There 
were 3 cases with 2 deaths at Boma. No yellow fever case has been 
reported elsewbere in Africa since the beginning of 1928. 

ww tf ayw wu r^portMlat Matadl Feb. 24» 
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SmaJlpox . — No change in the prevalence qf smallpox in England 
and Wales occurred in February; 1,616 cases were reported in the 
four weeks ended February 25, as compared with 1,460 cases in the 
preceding four weeks, and 1,810 cases during the corresponding 
period of 1927. The chief centers of infection were still in the north 
of England and iii South Wales. During the first eight weeks of the 
year seven deaths from smallpox occurred in the large towns, five of 
these being at Bradford. 

On the European Continent, smallpox cases have occurred only 
sporadically for the most part. In Spain, 53 deaths were reported 
for November, 1927, and in Portugal 143 smallpox cases with 22 
deaths were reported in January. Eleven cases of smallpox were 
reported in France in January. Smallpox is fairly widespread in 
the eastern part of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, in the 
Tartar, Bashkir, and Votyak Republics and in Viatka and the Ural 
area. 

The smallpox situation in Algeria and Morocco improved markedly 
in January. Fifty-five cases were reported in Morocco and 67 in 
Algeria in January, as against 398 and 209, respectively, in December. 
The outbreak of virulent smallpox which began in June, 1927, in 
northern Rhodesia increased dtiring the last months of the year; 
1,079 cases and 182 deaths were reported during the whole of 1927, 
as compared with 305 cases and 8 deaths the preceding year. 

Influenza . — Up to the end of February there had been no influenza 
outbreaks reported in Europe. Deaths from influenza in large 
towns of England an4 Wales averaged 94 a week between Januaiy 22 
and March 3, and’ show no tendency to increase or decrease. Deaths 
ascribed to influenza in large German towns averaged 51 during the 
first six weeks of the year; their number did not increase during this 
period. 

The number of cases reported in January in Denmark, Sweden, 
and Finland was about normal for nonepidemic years. In Leningrad 
63 deaths were attributed to influenza in January, which is not 
indicative of epidemic prevalence. In Hungary, only 35 deaths were 
ascribed to influenza in Jaff?lary, as against 223 during the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year. 

Influenza was veiy prevalent in Japan in Januaiy and February, 
but on March 17 conditions were reported to have greatly improved. 
From January 1 to February 10, 1928, Uiere were 27,411 cases of 
influenza and 395 deaths, according to a statement from the Home 
Office of Japan. 

Acute poUomyditis . — ^Poliomyelitis was more prevalent in 1927 
than in any of the preceding three years in Germany, Austria, 
Rumania, and Canada. There was a decrease in the incidenea m 
England, France, Denmark, and Australia, and not mudi. change 
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in other countries. The number of cases reported in countries where 
this disease is notifiable by law is shown in tiie accompanying table. 


Poliomyelitis cases reported in various countries ^ 1924-1927 


Country 

Niunbor of cases 

1024 

1025 

1023 

1927 

^ EUROPE 

Gfimiftny... 

408 

860 

10 

152 

45 

216 

250 

13 

3b 

380 

422 

15 

113 

28 

; 222 
780 
87 
32 

1,614 

1,297 

47 

64 

12 

214 

388 

15 

49 

2,740 

800 

140 

34 

53 

1 156 

335 
27 
43 

2,161 

Eofflandand Wales 

Austria 

Denmarlr- _ 

Finland - 

France 

Norway (towns) 

Netherlands 

Rumania.- - 

Sweden 

()53 

617 

338 

385 

Switzoiland 

106 

93 

97 

132 

AMERICA 





Canada 

217 

167 

113 

610 

United States 

5,078 

5,429 

2,543 

0,737 

AUSTRAL \«aA 





Australia - 

238 

261 

174 

07 

New Z^and 

73 

1,319 

29 

43 


The Rumanian epidemic began at Bucharest and was most wide- 
spread there and in the neighboring departments. Three-fourths of 
the cases occurred in 7 of the 76 departments into which the country 
is divided. Poliomyelitis had theretofore been very rare in Rumania. 
The proportion of very young children attacked >vrs unusually large. 
At Bucharest 90 per cent of the cases were under 4 years of age, and 
the maximum incidence was between 1 and 2 years of age. 

Diphtheria , — The diphtheria incidence was higher than usual 
during the latter part of 1927 and the beginning of 1928 in nearly all 
European countries. 

The incidence of diphtheria in Poland and Italy was higher this 
winter than at any time during the past five years. The number of 
cases reported in Italy during the last quarter of 1927 was 6,924, as 
compared with 4,342 during the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. In Germany the incidence was about the same as that during 
the winter 1924-25, but was lower than in 1921-22. In England the 
number of cases was about the same as in 1922. A general increase 
of diphtheria also affected North Africa. In Egypt 1,251 cases were 
reported during the last quarter of 1927, as compared with 533 
during the corresponding period of 1926. 

The increase of diphtheria in Australia, which began during the 
. fourth quarter of 1926 and reached its maximum in April, 1927, sub- 
sided toward the end of that year; 1,537 cases were reported during 
the last quarter of 1927, as compared with 2,270 during the corre- 
•pondixig period of the preceding year. The number of cases reported 
in 1927 was about the same as in 1923 and 1924, but less than half 
tiie number reported in 1921. 
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CURRENT STATE MORTALITY STATISTICS 

For the information of public health officials and others interested, 
the data in the following tables have been taken from the monthly 
mortality reports of State health departments for the latest month 
for which published records are available. Statistics of most com- 
municable diseases are not included, since they are available in other 
tabulations in the Public Health Reports. Statistics of deaths from 
other causes are limited for the most part to those causes, which 
appear in the State reports. In the case of States which publish 
detailed mortality reports each month, the record of only the prin- 
cipal groups of causes and certain important specific causes have 
been used. 

For purposes of comparison, the mortality records for the corre- 
sponding month in a few preceding years have been compiled. The 
rates have been computed upon the populations as estimated for 
July 1 of each year represented. 

These tabulations will be enlarged as the current data on mortality 
from additional States become available. 

Summaries of annual mortality statistics for 1927 are appended 
whenever the data are available from the States, and comparisons 
with several prior years are included when practicable. 


Monthly Mortality Statistics 

ALABAMA 


. 

January 

Death classification, by cause or age 

1928 

HOT 

1920 

1928 

1927 

1920 



White 


Colored 


Annual rate per 1,000 

All causes 

10.4 

7.9 

9.6 

U.0 

12.6 

15.4 



Hate |)er 1,000 Uve births 

Tnfjint mfirl:Ality 

80.3 

56.8 

(0 

128.2 

89.6 



C) 


Annual rate per 100,000 

InfluoncA ......... 

89 1 

29.9 

61 3 

80.0 

39.6 

81.5 

Tuberculosis, all forms. ....... — - 

58.1 

49.6 

62.1 

136.9 

12&3 

139.3 

CiancMt an forms . 

46.8 

44.5 

39.2 

41.2 

86.8 

27.6 

Diabetes, mellitiis - 

12 B 

5 8 

11 1 

14.5 

5.3 

ia5 

Cerebrol hemorrhage, apoplexy 

42.3 

46.6 

89.9 

58 1 

71.0 

61.8 

Diseases of heart 

114.7 

84.5 

93.9 

124 8 

105.3 

153.8 

Pnenmouia, all forms 

167 6 

86.0 

161 9 

191.4 

126.8 

219.6 

Dinirheu And entei <tis (under ? years) r ----- 

11.3 

5.8 

n.i 

4.8 

5.3 

7.9 

Chronic nephritis 

74.7 

52.5 

61.3 

92.1 

97.4 

107.8 

Puerperal state 

9.1 

11.7 

16.3 

18.2 

15.8 

22.3 

Congenital malformation and other diseases of early 
jnfancy 

67.2 

62.7 

70.2 

69.0 

52.6 

64.4 

Automobile accidents 

14.8 

9.5 

11.8 

10.9 

6.3 

9.2 









Number of deaths 

Under 1 year. ^ _ 

242 

174 


178 

145 

mm 

1 tD4yMrg . . _ 

88 

65 

75 

64 

47 


6 to 14 years . _ _ ^ 

57 

51 

35 

42 

30 


15to44yMrB - _ - - 

288 

212 

245 

8M 

827 

fH 


45 to 64 yean 

257 

206 

258 

291 


85 viBBrs and mrer - -- 

487 

tn 

W 

248 


Afl» not stated 

9 

6 


12 

7 








iNotavAUBbto. 
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Monthly Mortstttjr Stetistics — Continued 

NEW JBBSEY 

November 


I>6ath classification, by cause or age 


All causes 


Influenta „ 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

Cancer . 

Diseases of tbc nervous s\ stem 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

Diseases of the respiratory system (pneumonia and tu 

berculosis excepted) 

Pneumonia 

Diseases of the digestive system 

Inflantilo diarrhea 

Bnght*s disease 

Automobile accidents 


Under 1 year . . 
1 to 4 years 
6 to W years 
60 years and o\er . 


3927 

1926 


B 


1922 

Annual rate per 1,000 

11 4 

11 0 



11 6 

11.8 

n 4 

12 4 

Annual rate per 100,000 

8 4 

10 6 

12 2 

11 4 

4 6 

5 8 

C8 2 

71 1 

71 3 

77 4 

82 0 

87 7 

104 5 

101 5 

105 8 

105 7 

90 9 

95 3 

no 7 

129 6 

122 0 

139 6 

124 6 

149 5 

2M 1 

213 9 

242 7 

215 9 

229 7 

229 5 

45 1 

52 2 

65 9 

47 7 

58 2 

73 1 

48 7 

57 Q 

67 9 

58 4 

50 6 

66 0 

2 

J 55 9 

1 56 4 

J 06 7 

*67 2 

*67 3 

16 6 

10 6 

18 0 

27 3 

25.2 

31 6 

104 8 

102 8 

89 6 

102 6 

08 0 

108.0 

33 4 

26 4 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(») 

Number of deaths 

351 

358 

353 

422 

408 

404 

112 

127 

133 

152 

141 

202 

1,007 

1,465 

1,636 

1,004 

1,411 

1,446 

1,440 

1,370 

1,390 

1,247 

1,252 

1,200 


December 


Apnual rate per 1,000 


All causes ^ 

11 5 

13 1 

12 3 

12 7 

11 4 

13 7 


Annual rate per 100,000 

Influenza 

9 7 

15 7 

11 8 

21 4 

11 3 

14 1 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

72 9 

84 5 

75 0 

79 9 

76 6 

104 2 

Cancer , . 

102 7 

11) 6 

114 5 

104 0 

oa4 

9ai 

Diseases of the nervous system 

123 1 

145 3 

152 4 

132 4 

128 5 

140 8 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

256 6 

272 9 

255 1 

234 0 

228 5 

264 3 

Diseases of the ro6piratory system (pneumonia and tu> 







berculosis excepted) 

55 3 

76 5 

60 5 

85 2 

62 9 

98 2 

Pneumonia 

61 2 

76 8 

79 8 

83 6 

65 3 

96 4 

Diseases of the digestive system 

‘ 57 2 

162 1 

159 9 

1 69 2 

158 4 

163.4 

Jnfantile diarrhea 

9 4 

15 4 

12 8 

16.7 

17 2 

17 6 

Bright 's disease 

111 5 

106 5 

109 2 

119 7 

97 6 

109 1 

Automobile accidents 

31 7 

29 4 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 


Number of deaths 

Under 1 year- 

374 

436 

411 

508 

406 

484 

3 to4 years 

114 

171 

127 

171 

168 

248 

6to SOyears 

1,642 

1,824 

1,662 

1,678 

1,411 

1,635 

60 years and over 

1,543 

1,660 

1,574 

1,454 

1, 319 

1,523 


1 Infantile diarrhea excepted, 


* Not available, 
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MoAtUy Mortality Statiatica — Continued 
NEW YORK STATE (EXCLUSIVE OF NEW YORK CITY) 


April 27, 1928 


Death classillcation, by cause or age 

January 

1028 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 



Annual rate per 1,000 

1-205 

All causes 

13.6 

1 

14.3 1 

14.8 

15.0 

14.8 



Rate per 1,000 live births 


Infant mortality 

68 

78 

78 

74 

83 



Annual rate per 100,000 

11 

Influenza 

20.0 

27.9 

24.0 

24.3 

17.0 

31-37 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

06.5 

84.2 

84.0 

96.1 

84.3 

43-40 

Cancer and other malignant tumore 

127.6 

124.7 

128.6 

130.1 

123.1 

57 

Diabetes mcllitus 

27.6 

27.4 

28.4 

27.8 

30.1 

70-80 

Diseases of the nervous system and of tlie organs of 







special sense 

159.1 

170.1 

184.4 

203.3 

197.0 

74 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy 

121.0 

127.3 

147.8 

158.6 

148.6 

87-96 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

376.0 

372.4 

383.5 

366.8 

326.9 

87-00 ' 

Diseases of the heart 

328.3 

322.7 

326.1 

313.6 

277.1 

97-107 1 

Diseases of the respiratory system 

137.8 

167.8 

192.7 

158.0 

156.7 

100,101 

Tneumonia (broncho and lobar) 

120.4 

140. 6 

164.9 

m.8 

132.1 

108-127 

Diseases of the digestive system 

60.0 

81.2 

80.5 

83.7 

91.1 

113 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

10.0 

11.1 

16.1 

16.7 

20.4 

128-142 

Non venereal diseases of the genito-urinary system 

337.4 

130.3 

123.5 

132.6 

138.0 

128, 129 

Nephritis, all forms 

321.8 

127.7 

113.0 

116i9 

124.1 

343-160 

The pueriieral state 

10.9 

10.1 

12.9 

11.6 

12.1 

151-168 

Diseases of the shin and of the bones and organs of 







locomotion 

4.8 

3.6 

5.0 

4.4 

7.0 

159-163 

Malformations and diseases of early Infancy 

65.2 

60.0 

74.9 

81.3 

87.4 

165-203 

External causes 

88.8 

76.3 

85.3 

86.1 

98.1 

188c 

Automobile accidents 

17.0 

9.4 1 

10.3 

7.5 

16.3 



Number of deaths 


Under 1 year 

635 

; 607 

637 

696 

096 


1 to 4 years 

170 

1 172 

166 

166 

266 


5 to 64 years 

2,881 

2,867 

2,910 

2,748 

2,64} 


66 years and over 

2,866 

3,040 

3,081 

2,680 

2,492 





1928 
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Monthly Mortality Statlsticfl — Continued 



J Not available. • Rate per 1,000 total births, 

* Except the puerperal state and disoasos o( early infancy. * Bate per 1,000 live births. 


Annual Mortality SUtistics, 1927 

CONNECTICUT, 1923-1927 

The following statistics, are taken from the Connecticut Health 
Bulletin of March, 1928 , published by the State department of 
of health: 


Mortality in Connecticut in 19S7 compared with previous years 


Death classification, by cause 

1927 

1020 

1026 

lost 

1023 


Rate per 1,000 

All causes — 

10.6 

11.8 

11.6 

} 11.8 

12.0 



Rate per 1,000 live births 

Infant, mortality 

68.8 

71.0 

73.0 

68.6 

76.3 



Rate per 100,000 



Typhoid fever - - - .......... 

1.1 

1.8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

Measles ... ...-. .............. - 

1.3 

12.6 

2.6 

8.1 

18.8 

Scarlet fever - — - 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

8.9 

8.6 

’Whooping cough _ _ _ — 

2.6 

0.1 

7.8 

6.2 

0.0 

Diphtheria 

6.0 

6.3 

&2 

11.2 

12.7 

Innuenza _ _ _ _ 

18.8 

86.9> 

26.6 

10.2 

88.1 

Tuberculosis, all forms - 

66.8 

^2 

7i3 

81.6 

80.8 

Pneumonia, all forms 

84.8 


109.3 

101.8 

127.8 

Cancer 



107.6 

104.1 

98.2 

Poliomyelitis 

1.0 

.4 

1.2 

1.6 

,7 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

.0 

.6 

.8 

1.6 

8.1 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

11.2 

16.0 

18.6 

19.8 

21.3 

Puerperal state i _ _ _ 

b.l 

6.4 

4.9 

6.7 

6.9 

Suicide ^ _ 

12.0 

18.9 

12.6 

10. 

18.18 


66.8 

70.8 

72.6 


TL6 


^ Bate per 1,000 Uving births. 
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A|»n27.tMt 


KANSAS IW-Utr 

Bulletin No> 7, March 19, 1928, published by the Kansas State 
Department of Health, comments as follows on the 10 principal causes 
of death in Kansas in 1927 : 

Eighteen thousand seven hundred and thirteen deaths were recorded in the 
State of Kansas during the year 1927, and of that number, 11^51 resulted from 
10 diseases, or, as we may term them, the '^Ten principal causes of death/' 
Listed in order of their occurrence, they arc as follows: 


Mortality from 10 principal causes of death in Kansas in 19S7 


• 

im 

1923 

1025 

Disease 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

Bank 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

Rank 

Death 
rate per 
100,000 

Bank 

Orsanlc heart disease - 

143.1 

1 

131.0 

1 

116.3 

1 

Cancer, all forms 

100.6 

2 

91 0 

3 

84 3 

s 

Apoplexy 

100.2 

s' 

101 1 

2 

95.7 

2 

Bright’s disease 

83.9 

4 

89 1 

4 

78.1 

4 

Pneumonia, all forms - 

50.0 

5 

59.1 

5 

66.0 

6 

Tuberculosis, forms.... 

35.3 

6 

41.0 

7 

43.0 1 

6 

Premature births 

30 9 

7 

32 6 

8 

32.7 

8 

Influensa 

2S.8 

8 

49.6 

6 

30.2 

9 

DLirrhod and enteritis 

21.1 

9 

29.5 

0 

37.0 

7 

Senility 

2a7 

10 


20.0 

10 

A r toriosclerosis 

15 7 

io 

1 







* * * The 10 principal causes were the same for the three years, except 
in 1926, arteriosclerosis replaced senility, or old age. ^ * 

Organic heart disease caused 2,016 deaths, or 14.2 per cent of the total deaths, 
the rate being 142,3 per 100,000 population. Deaths from neart disease have 
shown a steady increase from year to year, and this has been especially so the 
past five years. The comparison from year to year since 1912, the first year for 
which accurate vital statistics are available, should bo interesting: 

Mortality from organic heart disease in Kansas 


Year 

Number 
of deaths 

Bate per 
100,000 

Per cent 
of total 
deaths 

Year 

Number 
of deaths 

Rate per 
100,000 

Percent 
of total 
deaths 

1912 

1,489 
2,003 
1,952 
2,134 1 

89.1 

115.3 
108.0 

116.3 

8,6 

9.6 

10.3 

11,9 

1926 

2,286 

2,491 

2,616 

126.0 

136.6 

142.3 

12.2 

12.9 

14.2 

1017 _ 

1926 

1922 

1927 

19241 



It will be noticed that heart-disease deaths have shown a more th^n 1 per 
cent increase in 1927 over the year 1926. In 1926> 73 per cent of hear^isease 
deaths were in the age group 60 to 80 years. 

Cancer ranked second with 1,839 deaths, or 9.8 per cent of the total. The' 
rate was exactly 100 per 100,000 population. This is the largest number of 
deaths and also the highest rate on record in the State. This disease has showii 
a steady increase in the number of deaths. In both 1925 and 1926, cancer rnxi}f»0 
third with 1,529 and 1,674 deaths respectively. In 1912, there were 1,056 deaths 
or 6.1 per cent oi the total. Cancer occurs infrequently prior to 30 years of ag^' 
and the ^peat majority of deaths eoeor after 50. 


Aim 2 T, less 1012 

Apoplexy, with 1,832 deaths, showed a decrease of 9 from the previous 
year, but an increase of approximately 100 over the year 1925; 9.7 per cent of 
deaths in 1927 resulted from this disease. The number of deaths, the rate, and 
the per cent of total deaths, as in the previous diseases listed, are the highest on 
record. 

Bright’s disease deaths totaled 1,534, 8.1 per cent of the total, and the rate 
was 83.4. There were 89*fewer deaths than in the year 1926, and the rate was 
5.6 less per 100,000. 

Pneumonia deaths totaled 931, the second-lowest number on record, 870 
deaths occurring in 1909. The rate, however, was the lowest on record, the 
difference being readily explained by the greater population in 1927. There 
were 146 fewer deaths than in 1926 and 265 fewer than in 1925. 

Tuberculosis with 645 deaths ranked sixth, the same as in 1925. This disease, 
however, ranked seventh in 1926. Tuberculosis caused only 3.4 per cent of the 
total deaths. 

Premature births totaled 564, a decrease of 30 from the preceding year, and 
31 fewer than in 1925. 

Influenza, with 526 deaths, ranked eighth in 1927, sixth in 1926, and ninth in 
1925. 

MICHIGAN 1922>1927 

Michigan Public Health for March, 1928, published by the Mich- 
igan State Department of Health, shows the general and infant 
mortality rates for 1927 for the State. The rates for previous years 
are shown for purposes of comparison. 


Mortality in Michigan in 1927, and comparison with preoiom years 



1927 

1928 1 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

All causes - 

Death rate per 1,000 

11 5 

12 7 

11 8 

12 2 

12 R 

11 2 

lofant mortality 

Rate per 1,000 live births 

67 8 

77 6 

76.8 

72 a 

8ai 

74 7 


NEW JERSEY 

The Public Health News, of January-February, 1928, published 
by the department of health of the State of New Jersey, makes the 
following comment on mortality in 1927 in New Jersey: 

The New Jersey death rate for 1927 is the lowest in the 50-year records of 
vital statistics in this State. Provisional figures show that there were 11.43 deaths 
per thousand population, a slight improvement over the previous low rate of 1921, 
which was 11.49. Despite the increased population since the State department 
was organized in 1878, there were fewer deaths from typhoid fever and measles 
than during any preceding year — typhoid fever, 51; measles, 21. Tuberculosis 
and cancer show a slightly increased death rate. 

The number of deaths of infants under one year per thousand live births was 
61. The infant death rate haf shown a steadUy downward trend; 14 years ago 
it was exactly double the present rate, and for 1926 the rate was 70, or niae points 
higher than the rate for 1927. 
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Unfortunately, a similar decline b not evident in the number of mothers who 
died during childbirth. The rate this year of 6.1 is an increase over last year's 
rate of 5.4. 

During 1927 approximately 72,800 *births were reported, which is a rate of 20 
per thousand inhabitants. The total number of births increased 428 over the 
previous year, but the larger estimated population of the State caused the rate 
to decline a fourth of a point. The birth rate has declined almost without except 
tion since 1921. 

In brief, the year shows the lowest general and infant death rate ever recorded, 

NEW YORK STATE (EXCLUSIVE OF NEW YORK CITY) 192S-1927 

Since the publication in the Public Health Reports for March 30, 
1928, of annual figures from the Health News, the following pro- 
visional data are given in the Supplement to the Vital Statistics 
Review, March, 1928, because they are more complete for New York 
State (exclusive of New York City). 


Mortality in New York State {exclusive of New York City) in 1927 compared with 

previous years 


Death classlflcation, by cause or age 


1-205 


All causes. 


Infant mortality. 


11 

31-37 

43-49 

57 

70-86 

74 

87-96 

87-90 

97-107 

100-101 

108-127 

113 

12^142 

128-129 

148-150 

151-158 

169-163 

165-203 

1880 


Influenza 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 

Diabetes mellil us 

Dii.cai.e of the ner\ou^ system and of the 

organs of special sense 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

Diseases of the heart.. 

Diseases of the respiratory system 

Pneumonia (broncho and lobar) 

Diseases of the digestive system 

Diarrhea ami enteritis (under 2 years).. 
Nonvenereal diseases of the genitourinary 

system 

Nephritis (all forms) 

The puerperal slate 

Diseases of the ^n and of the bones and 

organs of locomotion 

Malformation and diseases of early in- 
fancy 

External causes 

Automobile accidents 


Under 1 year 

1-4 years 

5-64 years 

65 years and over. 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1023 

Rate per 1,000 

12.8 

14.0 

13.3 

13.3 

118 

I Rate per 1,000 live births 


74 

7J 

71 

79 

Rate per 100,000 

13.8 

77.3 
123.8 

24.4 

29.9 

84.8 
122.0 

23.8 

14.7 

88.7 
321.2 

22.6 

11.0 

91.4 
119.9 

21.4 

29.7 

100.9 

128.6 

215 

149.0 

112.5 
332.3 
286.8 

103.5 
8B.6 
78.6 
13.9 

127.2 

165.0 

121.2 

350.5 

302.8 

137.4 

113.9 

83.4 

18.5 

133.5 

171.5 

119.6 
315. 8 
273.4 
117.3 

97.7 
90.1 

24.7 

121.6 

169.6 

130.6 

301.8 
261.3 
110.5 
91.9 
86.7 
21.0 

124.8 

183.7 

135.2 
880.6 

*286.7 

148.4 

121.3 
101.2 

29.1 

132.5 

124.4 

>69.4 

123.8 
’ *68.7 

118.2 

*59.1 

111.8 

*57.8 

1U.§ 

13.31 

4.1 

18 

17 

6.7 

6.5 

68.3 

303.2 

24.8 

73.2 

103.3 

^.4 

73.7 
106.0 

21.8 

78.2* 

1010 

21.2 

87.6 
1U2 

22.7 

Number of deaths 

6,294 

1,841 

32,100 

80,800 

7,229 

2,277 

83,865 

32,897 

7,209 

2,151 

82,008 

29,817 

^9 

81,292 

28,009 

8,060 
2,048 
81 929 
39,031 


i International list, 88-90. . . .. v 

> Bate per 10,000 total births (Inoluding stillbirths). 
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FCNNSYLTANIA, IMT 


Tho following statistics are taken from the Vital Statistics BuHe^ 
for April, 1928 , published by the Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health: 


Mortality in Phinsylvania 19€7f compared with preceding years 


Death classification, by cause 

1927 

1926 

1 1625 



Rate per 1,000 

All causes 


n.4 

12.5 

112 




Rate per 1,000 live births 

Infant mortality - 

70 

82 

82 




Rate per 100,0001 

1 

Typhoid fever 

27 

3.7 

4.8 

6 

Smallpox 

0 

0 

.3 

7 

Measles 

2.5 

11.0 

5.8 

8 

Scarlet fever 

2.0 

2.8 

3.6 

9 

VVhooninK cough 

4.5 

9.6 

6.8 

10 

Diphtheria. - .r - 

8.6 

8.3 

10.3 

11 

Induenza - - 

24.5 

44.0 

29.2 

16 

Dywiitery 

.5 

.8 

1.3 

22 

Anterior poliomyelitis 

1.0 

.5 

.7 

23 

fincephafitis, epidemic 

.0 

1.2 

1.4 

24 

Cerebrospiudi meningitis, epidemic 

.5 

.9 

.8 

31 

Tuberrafosis, pulrnonnrj^ 

61. 1 

66.2 

66.7 

32-37 

Tuberculosis, other forms 

8.8 

10.8 

11.2 

38,72,76 

43-^9 

Syphilis, locomofnr nbixm, genArol paralysis of insano 

14.2 

14.5 

14.4 

Cancer. J T I 

95.3 

9.5.4 

91.8 

57 

Dial>ete» 

19.0 

10,6 

18.2 

60 

Alcoholism - 

5.5 

5.0 

5.2 

74,83 
87-90 1 

Apoplexy, softening of brain 

86.7 

88.7 

88.2 

Heart disease t 

214. 0 

216.0 

168.0 

100-101 ] 

Pneumonia, all forms ... 

98. 1 

133.0 

120.0 

113 1 

Enteritis, under age 2 - 

22.7 

81.5 

410 

122 

Cirrhosis of liver.! 

9.0 

8.9 

8.9 

128-129 { 

Nephritis, all forms 

102.0 

107.0 

104.0 

140 j 

Pueri^ral septicjemia * - 

2.3 

2.4 

16 

143-145 

147-160 

158 

J Puerperal, other forms •_ 

3.8 

3.7 

3.5 

Congenital malformations * — 

7.9 

’,8 

8.3 

160-163 

Disc^es of early mfanoy • - 

2G.9 

27.8 

27.7 

165-174 

Suicide - - 

12.1 

114 

115 

178 

Confla^ation - 

1.3 

1.5 

1.0 

182 

Drowning 

4.4 

4.4 

4.7 

186 

Mine ana quarry accidents - 

0.2 

6.6 

8.1 

188A 

Railroad accidents... 

7.6 

8.0 

8.2 

1880 

Automobile accidents.. - - 

19.3 

18.0 

16.0 

193 

excessive cold.. ....... 

.4 

.3 i 

.2 

194 

Excessive heat .............. 

1.4 

.8! 

3.2 

197-199 

Homicide - 

5.6 

5.5 

6.0 

197-199 

All other causes ......... 

200.0 

223.0 

228.0 



1 Exoept the puerperal state and diseases o( early infancy. 
> Rate per 1,000 total births. 

• Rate i>er 1,000 live births. 
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As»dl 27. 1928 


The 1927 rates both for births and deaths are the lowest ever recorded in Penn- 
sylvania, and the death rates for a number of the more important causes of 
death have also established new low records. The only important high record 
set in 1927 W'as for automobile deaths on the basis of 100,000 population, but 
when the automobile death rate is computed on the basis of 1,000 registered motor 
vehicles in the State, even this becomes a new low record of 1.1 as compared with 
1.2 in 102o and 1926. 

The 1927 birth rate as given in the table is the same as in 1926; but if the 
computation were carried out one more decimal place it would be slightly lower 
than in 1926, which was the previous low record. But the general death rate, 
and particularly the infant death rate, shows such a remarkable drop that the 
population increase in 1927 from the excess of births over deaths was well above 
the average of the past 22 years. 

The low death rate of 11.4 per 1,000 inhabitants, was due largely to the rela- 
tively low prevalence of disease of the respiratory system. The decrease in 
deaths from pneumonia and influenza alone account for 55 per cent of the total 
reduction in the deaths as compared with 1926. The death rate from pneumonia 
was only 98.1 per 100,000 population, as compared with a previous low record 
of 128 in 1925. Tuberculosis also shows a new low record, both for pulmonary 
tuberculosis and for other forms of the disease. The rate of 69.9 per 100,000 
for all forms of tuberculosis may be compared with the rate of 150.9 in 1906. 
In these 22 years tuberculosis has declined from the first to the sixth cause of 
death. 

Typhoid fever, with a new low rate of 2.7 per 100,000, is no longer an important 
factor in the mortality statistics of Pennsylvania. Smallpox, once the terror of 
mankind, has claimed no victims in Pennsylvania in more than two years. 
Measles shows a low death rate in 1927; but this disease comes in cycles, so it 
may be cxpeclcd to return in 1929. Scarlet fever and whooping cough also will 
probably return again as they liave in the past after years ol light incidence. 
Diphtheria W'as the only one of the acute infections of childhood to show an in- 
crease in 1927 over 1926, but this increase was slight and came after five suc- 
cessive years in which new" low records for diphtheria deaths w"ere established. 

For the diseases of advanced years the record of 1927 W"as not so good. Heart 
disease, now' the leading cause of death, dropped very slightly from the high 
record of 1920. Likewise the death rates for cancer and diabetes were exceeded 
only by those of 1926. For nephritis and cerebral hemorrhage the death rates 
w'ere above the average of 22 years. 

The maternal mortality rate still stands at 6.1 per 1,000 total births. This 
rate is the same as for 1926 and 1925, and is but slightly below the average of the 
preceding 21 years. Likewise the death rates from violent causes show' little 
change. There was a slight decrease in the rates for accidents on railroads *and 
in mines and quarries, but these decreases w'ere offspt by increases in automobile 
deatlis and accidents of other sorts. The rates for homicides, suicide, and acci- 
dental drowning show no material changes. 

02567"— 28 ^2 
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WISCONSIN l«l^l«27 

The October-December, 1927, State Board of Health BuUetin of 
Wisconsin, publishes the following statistics for Wisconsin for 1927 
and comparison with previous years: 


'Mortality in Wiscomin in 1920-1927 


Death dassificatioxi, by cause or age 

1027 

1020 

1925 

1024 

1028 

1022 

m 

1920 


Hate per 3,000 

All causes 

10.3 

10.6 

10.5 

10.2 

10.7 

10.0 

10.1 

11. 1 


Rate per 100,000 

Typhoid fever 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

LO 

2.2 

3.0, 

wm 

2.6 

Smallpox 

.2 

.03 

4.5 

.4 

.07 

.07 



Meades 

8.8 

5.0 

2.2 

2.6 

7.1 

1.6 


as 

Scarlet fever 

2.1 

2.6 

3.7 

7.3 

8.7 

6.3 


0.5 

Whooping cough 

2.5 

5.5 

4.0 

4.6 

5.9 

3.7 

Hif 

11.1 

Diphtheria 

4.4 

5.4 

6 1 

7.3 

13.0 

0.1 

14.8 

14.8 

Izmuenza 

20.4 

35.6 

31.8 

15.1 

39.0 

22.5 

7.6 

79.6 

Erysipelas 

3.1 

2.8 

2.8 

2.0 

8.1 

2.5 

3.6 

as 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

50.8 

64.8 

61.0 

62.0 

65.8 

§0.6 

74.9 

84.7 

Cancer 

101.0 

106 4 

103.4 

08.0 

01.6 

02.3 

96.7 

87.8 

Meningitis 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

4 0 

4.5 

4.6 

4.6 

a7 

Pneumoma, all forms 

64 8 

82.5 

88.7 

80.4 




109.6 

Diarrhea (under 2 years) 

13.8 

15.1 

20.1 

14.6 

18.6 

18.5 

28 3 

24.4 

Puerperal septicemia 

2.3 

3.5 

2.5 

4.5 

4.5 

3.7 

4.5 

4.6 

Suicide 

12.7 

13.6 

13.2 

13.1 

11.3 

11.2 

13 2 

10.0 

Accidental deaths 

62.7 

60.0 

59.8 

55.9 

54.5 

51.5 

50.8 

47.9 

Automobile accidents 

2a3 

14.9 

13.0 

11.0 

9 1 

8.7 

7.6 

5.3 

Homicide 

2.2 

2.3 

2 1 

1.6 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

1.5 


Number of deaths 

Under 1 year 

3,356 

3,799 

3,728 




4, 381 

4,267 

3-4 years 

762 

922 

956 

857 

1, 142 

927 


1,377 

5-64 years 

12,858 

12,997 

12,919 

12,498 

12,781 

11,830 


13,956 

65 years and over 

12,264 

12,106 

11,284 

10,741 

10,962 

10,280 

9,762 

9,837 


THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF TWO QUALITATIVE 
TESTS FOR HCN IN SHIP FUMIGATION 

By G. C. Sheriiard, Acting Assistant Surgeon, United Slates Public Health Service 

This investigation was undertaken with the idea of establishing a 
simple chemical test for the detection of HCN in practical ship 
fumigation, first, as an aid in deteiinining when a vessel is safe for 
habitation of its crew and workers after the fumigation procedure 
is completed, and, second, to establish the earliest moment when it 
would be safe for members of a fumigating crew to enter a hold or 
compartment of a vessel for the purpose of further ventilation and 
to search for rats. 

As a gfiterion for these tests the following basic principles were laid 
down to which a chemical test should conform in order to be of 
practical value: 

1. The test should be definite under all conditions, at or above the 
predetermined danger point to human life. 
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2. It should be such as can be applied without attendant danger 
to those making it. 

3. The time factor of its reaction should be alow enough to permit 
of accurate computation with an ordinary watch in the hands of the 
usual personnel engaged in this work. 

4. The test should bo efficient within at least a 10 per cent of error 
as to time. 

5. The varying atmospheric conditions at seaports should not 
materially affect the application of the test. 

Both tests herein described depend upon change in color of filter 
paper which has been previously immersed in certain solutions. 

BENZIDINE COPIER ACETATE 

This test is certain proof of the presence of hydrocyanic acid gas 
in the air in all cases where no disturbing constituents can come into 
question (oxidizing gases such as chlorine and nitric acid) and is 
completed by dipping a strip of filter paper in a solution of benzidine 
and copper acetate and exposing the moist paper to the air of the 
compartment to be tested. In the presence of IICN the filter paper 
turns blue in periods varying from three to thirty seconds, depending 
upon the concentration of HCN. The test was originated by Sie- 
verts and Hemsdorf and consists of two solutions, as follows: 

(1) 2 S6 gins copper acetate per liter of water. 

(2) 476 c c saturated benzidine acetate solution with 525 c. c. of water. 

Mi\ equal parts of (1) and (2) just before using. Slips of filter paper are 
dipped into thib reagent and taken into the compartment to be tested in closed 
tubes. Upon exposure the paper wdil show from a very faint to an intense blue, 
indicating from 20 mgs. to 80 nigh. IJCN pei cubic meter. 

A large number of tests were made with reagents, using many 
variations of the original formula. The most satisfactory was found 
to be that in which the original solutions were both diluted with 
equal parts of water. This gave a pale blue color on 10 seconds' 
exposure to 2.8 grams HCN per 1,000 cubic feet of air space. This 
modification of the original test was used in testing the holds *and 
compartments of vessels during routine fumigation, and when used 
by those familiar with the test through laboratory experience i^ was 
found to be about 75 per cent efficient as compared with the results 
obtained in the usual method, that is, through the sense of smell, 
taste, and the exposure of white rats. 

The benzidine copper acetate test requires that the test papers be 
read for a change in color after an exposure of from 7 to 10 seconds, 
which necessitates entering the compartment or hold befoif making 
the test (a procedure not without danger). An error of three seconds 
in reading the time factor would mean an error of 30 per cent or 
greater in the efficiency of the test. The results must be read whi^e 
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tile color is rapidly changing and the operator is in the presence of 
HON. The color changes, in widely varying concentrations of HON, 
are so slight that it requires considerable laboratory experience with 
known concentrations of HON in order to make accurate deter- 
minations. 


METHYL ORANGE-MBRCUKIC CHLORIDE MIXTURE 

This test depends for its perception on a change of color of No. 40 
Whatman filter paper which has been immersed in a mixture of 
methyl orange and mercuric chloride solutions, to which has been 
added a specified amount of glycerine, and then drained and hung 
up to dry. This paper, which is an orange color, turns pink upon 
exposure to HCN gas. 

Experiments with this reagent were begun by using a concen- 
tration of solutionife as specified by chemists of the R. & H. Chemical 
Co., which is as follows: 

Solution No. 1. Mercuric chloride gms. 5 dissolved in 260 c. c. distilled water. 

Solution No. 2. Methyl orange gms. 2.5 dissolved in 250 c. c. distilled water. 

These solutions are mixed in the proportion of two parts mercuric chloride and 
one part methyl orange, and to the mixture is added 0.5 e. c. glycerine for every 
15 c. c. of the mixture. The sheets of filter paper are immersed in this solution 
and hung up to dry in air which is free from any trace of acid, and when dry they 
arc cut in strips wide and preserved in glass tubes protected from the light. 

In conducting these tests a fairly gas-tight room containing 1,267 
cubic feet of air space was used, having two outside windows which 
permitted the admittance of outside air so that the relative humidity 
of the room was approximately that of the outside. No artificial 
heat was used. Before being used, the filter papers were exposed to 
the outside air for a period of two hours or more with ap approximate 
relative humidity of 74 per cent. The HCN was introduced in the 
liquid form containing 20 per cent CNCl which, being previously 
measured, was distributed in shallow glass dishes at various points 
in the room, and 10 minutes were allowed to elapse for complete 
diffusion before beginning the tests. 

In order to determine the exact length of exposure necessary to 
complete the reactions, the writer remained in the test compartment, 
wearing a gas mask, when the concentration was 2.8 grams per 1,000 
cubic feet or over, and without a mask when a lesser quantity of 
HCN was used. Two glass tubes, each containing a strip of the 
paper to be tested, were taken into the test room, one being opened 
after the 10-minute diffusion period and the paper exposed to the 
HCN, the other vial being kept stoppered for comparison. This 
metho(f enabled the operator to make notes as to the time of the 
color changes during the test. 

As previous experiments with white rats had established the fact 
that 3.35 grams of HCN per 1,000 cubic feet of air space was the mini* 
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mum lethal dose in a ga8*>tight compartment in an exposure of 12 
hours, this concentration was taken as that in which a chemical test 
should give a definite reaction. 

As the original test gave a reaction in 30 seconds, which was too 
fast for practical purposes in ship fumigation, a systemic series of 
tests undertaken with lesser concentrations of the solutions, 
first diluting all reagents equally and then each reagent separately. 
Following this procedure a dilution of one-fourth the original con- 
centration for methyl orange and mercuric chloride with double the 
original quantity of glycerine proved to give the most satisfactory 
results. This amended formula is given below, and the combined 
results of repeated tests ore shown in the table. 

Solution No. 1. Mercuric chloride, gms. 1.25; distilled water, c. c. 260. 

Solution No. 2. Methyl orange, gms. 0.60; distilled water, c. c. 250. 

•Mix 10 c. c. of solution No. 1 with 6 c. c. of solution No. 2 and add 1 c. c. of 
glycerine. 


Grams 

HCN 

Pro- 
por- 
tion of 
stand- 1 
ard ‘ 


Duration of test in minutes 



per 

1,000 

cubic 

feet 

1 

H 1 

1 

1 

MA 

2 

. * 

6.7 


Slight pink at edge 
No change. 

Faint pink 

Deflnile plnk... 
Faint pink 

Red 

Red. 

3, 31 

Slight pmk at edge 

Definite pink. 

Do. 

Faint pink. 
Vei y faint 

pink. 

1.675 

1/40 

1/80 

. ..do 

No change 

Browmsh orange 
No change 

Faint pink 

Slight pink 

.8376 

-- -do 

do -7. 

.4187 

Mm 

... do 

do 

... .do 

No CM iDge.... 

No change. 
Do. 

.2093 

1/320 

... do 

.. ..do - 

do 

do 




1 


» The word “standard" indicates 2 ounces HCN per 1,000 cubic feet air space. 


A study of tliis table shows that there is an approximate ratio 
between the concentration of IICN and the time of exposure. Two 
minutes’ exposure to 1.67 grains of HCN per 1,000 cubic feet of air 
gives the same reaction as minutes' exposure to 3.35 grams, 
and a 1-miuute exposure to 6.7 grams of HCN. It will also bo seen 
that the minimum lethal concentration for white rats, namely, 3.35 
grams per 1,000 cubic feet, is the lowest that produces a definite 
pink color within 2 minutes and that one-fourth that concentration 
(0.84 gram per 1,000 cubic feet) is the lowest concentration produc- 
ing any change. In 2 minutes, 6.7 grams per 1,000 cubic feet, 
which is one-tenth the usual fumigation coijpentration, produces a 
distinct red. 

From the test room in the laboratory the field of operations was 
transferred to vessels undergoing routine fumigation iq New York 
Harbor, and a comparison was made with the live white rata which 
are used in testing holds. By means of a paper clip and string 
(a fishing line and reel is excellent), strips of the test paper w'ere 
lowered into the hojds for a 2-minute exposure, and upon witlidrawal 
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of the paper, white rats were immediately lowered into the hold in 
an open cage and in the same locality in which the test paper had 
been exposed. A series of 65 comparative tests were made on 10 
vessels. In 42 of the tests in which the test papers did not show a 
definite pink in 2 minutes, the white rats gave no symptoms of HCN 
poisoning in the* 10-minute exposure period. In 10 of 13 tests in 
which the papers turned a definite pink in 2 minutes, the white rats 
showed the effect of HCN by agitation or prostration in from^ 1 to 5 
minutes. In three tests in which the paper turned pink within the 
2-minute exposure, the rats did not become agitated or exhibit signs 
of HCN poisoning in 10 minutes’ exposure. These three tests were 
performed during a light mist, and excessive moisture probably 
accelerated the reaction of the test papers. Following all negative 
tests the holds were immediately entered by members of the fumi- 
gating crew in the usual manner and in no case was excessive con- 
centration of gas encountered. 

As most of the tests undertaken in these experiments were made 
from the practical standpoint, and considerable variation had been 
noted between various reagents, in filter papers, and in the moisture 
content of the papers, it was believed advisable to have the work 
checked by experienced chemists. Through the courtesy of Mr. L. M. 
White, of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., two of the com- 
pany’s expert chemists, Mr. F. S. Pratt and Mr. Mark Walker, under- 
took, in the California laboratory of the company, to check the work 
and elaborate certain details. The result of this detailed check by 
experienced chemical research workers confirmed the writer’s work 
as outlined, and in addition showed that 1 cubic centimeter of glyc- 
erin in the solution gave better constant results than the 0.5 cubic 
centimeter previously used. It also emphasized the importance of 
humidifying the test papers to a moisture content of between 7 and 
8 per cent and maintaining them at this point until used. The effects 
of chloro-picrin, which in small amounts is an ingredient of zyklon-B, 
was tested by these same chemists and it was shown that a rather 
high concentration of 0,02 per cent of this gas, by weight in the air, 
did not affect the test paper upon exposure for six minutes to the gas. 

SUMMARY 

Two chemical tests for the detection of HCN were given practical 
trials in the fumigation of vessels and in the laboratory. One of 
these, the benzidine copper acetate tost, is too rapid and too sensi- 
tive for practical purposes. The other, the methyl orange-mercuric 
chloride test has been modified to meet fumigating conditions. 

The methyl orange-mercuric chloride test is very much slower thmi 
the benzidine copper acetate test and is sensitive to a concentration 
very much lower than the minimum lethal concentration of HCN. 
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It requires two minutes to complete its reaction, which allows for an 
error of a few seconds in reading the time factor without materially 
affecting the calculations. It is made with a comparatively dry filter 
paper which can be prepai*ed in advance at a convenient place and 
which will keep under proper conditions of humidity for 30 days. The 
test oaii be accomplished by lowering a strip of the test paper into a 
hold by means of a clip and string, thus avoiding danger to the operator 
through exposure to HCN gas. The only apparatus necessary is a 
string and clip, a dark container writh a supply of test papers, and 
two small glass vials, one cariying the immediate supply of test 
paper and one containing a single test paper for comparison. When 
desirable the test paper can be carried into a room or compartment 
in a small vial and then exposed for the desired length of time. In 
this test a 10 per cent error in noting the time of exposure would 
not materially affect the resultant conclusions. 

Chloro-picrin reacting slowly with the- test paper will not interfere 
with the practical operaUon of the test when fumigants containing 
this ingredient are used. 

As the time exposure necessary to produce a reaction is shortened 
as the humidity increases, and vice versa, too much credence should 
not be placed in this test if used during rain or fog; otherwise a definite 
pink color at the end of two minutes^ exposure indicates a dangerous 
concentration of HCN gas in the air. 

It is apparent that this test depends upon a judging nt of color for 
its accuracy, and considerable laboratory care essential in pre- 
paring and maintaining the test papers at a fairly constant moisture 
content. For these reasons it is not believed that the test can com- 
pletely replace the tests of smell, taste, and lachrymation as now used, 
(Under laboratory conditions, wwking with known quantities of 
HCN, it was established that the sense of smell could detect 0.25 
cubic centimeter of liquid HCN per 1,000 cubic feet of air space, 
or approximately jJo of the standard concentration used in ship 
fumigation.) However, this test is of value and can replace the use 
of white rats for testing holds, and, in conjunction with the sense of 
smell, taste, and lachrymation, is valuable as a further aid of safety 
in the final clearing of a ves'^el. Owing to the fairly high atmospheric 
humidity at most seaports an error in this test will probably hfi on 
the side of safety, which would result only in a slight delay in the 
clearing of vessels. 

Practical work at the New York Quarantine Station has shown 
that test papers under atmospheric conditions of between 70 and 
75 per cent relative humidity, and preserved in tightly stoppered 
bottles with air of the same humidity, w^ill give good practical results 
for a period of two weeks. Under these conditions a majority of the 
quarantine stations should be able to prepare their own test paper 
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by tising the wet and dry bulb method of ascertaining humidity or 
consulting the local United States Weather Bureau for data. 

This test is of value and has been used at the New York Quaran- 
tine Station for the detection of leaking gas containers in storerooms 
and to estabKsh the. source of leakage from compartments undergoing 
fumigations. 

DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death, February., 1928 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
March, 1928, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
pi'esents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance depart- 
ment of the company, by principal causes of death, for February, 
1928, as compared with Januaiy and with February, 1927. The 
rates are based on a strength of approximately 18,000,000 insured 
persons in the United States and Canada. 

A new low death rate for the month of Febniary was established 
this year for this group of persons, the rate this year being 9.4 per 
1,000 as compai’ed with 9.6, which was recorded in both 1927 and 
1921. 

The Bulletin states: 

The mofet important single factor in reducing last month’s death rate to this 
new minimum was a drop in the mortality from tuberculosis to 89.6 per 100,000, 
as compared with 99.7 during the same month of 1927. Early indications point 
to a considerable reduction, for the year as a whole, from the previous minimal 
figure for tul)ercnlosis whicli was established only last year. The year-to-date 
tuberculosis death rate among these policyholders for the first 12 weeks of 1928 
was only 90.5 per 100,000, as compared with 97.7 for the jsame weeks of 1927. 
It should be borne in mind that the season of highest mortality from tuberculosis 
extends from January to May, If, therefore, the reduced death rate continues 
duiing March, April, and May, the end of 1928 will be almost sure to be signalized 
by still another new low record in the mortality from tuberculous disease. 

Other diseases and causes of death to show improved mortality records over 
February of last year arc t\phoid fever, measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
influenza, Bright’s disease, conditions incidental to pregnancy and childbirth, 
suicide, and homicide. 

On the other hand, the death rate in February was higher than last year for 
diphtheria, organic heart disease, and automobile fatalities. The rise in the 
diphtheria rote follows an increase in January over last year’s figure for that 
month, and points strongly to a further rise in the diphtheria death rate this year. 
January and February are two of the months in which the diphtheria death rate 
runs much above the average. 

The cour^e of the automobile-accident death has been steadily upward for 
two decades, but no previous year has begun as badly as has 1928. Following 
a January death rate that had never been even approached by any previous 
figure for that month, no less than 228 policyholders were killed by automoyies 
in February, with a death rate of 15.8 per 100,000, which is higher by 37.4 per teAt 
than the previous February maximum of 11.5 per 100,000, as recorded only last 
year. 
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Death rales (annual basis) for mxncipal causes per lOOfiOO^ F^ruary, 1928^ as 
compared wUk January and with February , 1927 
{Indtistrlal insuraDce department. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.] 




Death rate per 100,000 lives exposed i 

Causes of death 


Febru- 
ary, 1928 

January, 

1928 

Febru- 
ary, 1927 

Year, 

1927* 

Total, all causes. 

943.8 

944.9 

066.6 

885.4 

lyphoid fAV«r^ . _ ___ ___ 

1.7 

1.8 

3.1 

4.0 


4 2 

3.R 

5.5 

4.1 

Scarlet lever - 

4.4 

3.6 

5.2 

3.1 

Whnnping . _ 

4.1 

4.3 

5.3 

6.4 

niphtneria — - 

12.6 

14.8 

11.3 

ia5 

Inauen&a-. - — 

26.6 

25.4 

80.0 

17.7 

Tuberculosis (nil forms) - 

89.6 

84.8 

99.7 

98.8 

Tuborculc^ls of respiratory system 

78.6 

74.2 

88.5 

81.7 

(dancer .* 

76.3 

74.3 

75.5 

74.0 

niabetes mellitus 1 

18.6 

19.0 

18 9 

16.7 

Cerebri hemorrhage 

67.0 

59.4 

57.1 

, M.9 

Organic diseases of heart..-- ----- ----- - 

149.4 

150.7 

136.7 

182.2 

Pneumonia (all forms) - 

117.4 

111.2 

118.0 

77.6 

Other respiratory diseases 

18.2 

18.9 

1&6 

15.4 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

14.0 i 

13.0 

14.3 

24.6 

Bright** (<^hronifi nephritis). __ . 

76.5 

79.4 

80.2 

69.3 

Puerperal state 

13.3 

13.7 

14.9 

15.4 

Suicides - - - 

7.0 

7.4 

7.8 

as 

Homicides - ------ ----- - 

6.6 

0.2 

7.2 

7.2 

other extemnl eeuees fexcludiiur suicides and homicides) 1 

55.6 

62.4 

54.0 

63.7 

Treutnatism hv atitomohil^ 


16.8 

16.1 i 

11.5 

18.3 

All other causes — — - 

192.6 

190.9 ‘ 

193.5 

18a 7 



1 All figures include Infants insured under 1 year of age. 
i Based on provisional estimate of lives expo^ to risk in 1927. 


COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Presumption of violation of antinarcotic act because of absence of 
appropriate tax-paid stamps. — (United States Supreme Court; Casey 
V. United States; decided April 9, 1928.) The petitioner was con- 
victed of violating the Harrison Antinarcotic Act, the charge being 
that he had purchased morphine, not in or from the original stamped 
package, at Seattle, within the jurisdiction of the court. The con- 
viction was sustained by the circuit court of appeals. There was no 
testimony directly concerning the purchase, and the Government 
relied in part at least upon the piesuniption of a violation, created 
by section 1 of the antinarcotic act (act of December 17, 1914, 38 
Stat. 785, as amended by the act of February 24, 1919, 40 Stat. 1130). 
The amended section 1 made the purchase, sale, etc., of narcotic 
drugs unlawful except in or from the original stamped package, and 
the absence of the required stamps from any of the said drugs shall 
be prima facie evidence of a violation of this section by the person 
in whoso possession same may be found.'' •The petitioner aigued 
that the presumption thus created did not and, consistently with the 
sixth amendment to the Federal Constitution, could not extend so 
far as to shovr a purchase within the district and thus bring the case 
within the jurisdiction of the trial court. The conviction, however, 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court, which said: 

♦ ♦ ♦ But we are of opinion that upon the facts of this case the court was 
right. If the jury believed that the defendant, long established in Seattle, said 
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that li© had not the drug but would, and shortly thereafter did, furnish it, the 
inference that he bought it in Seattle is strong, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
if attention had been called to the point the inference could have been made 
stronger still. ♦ * * 

With regard to the presumption of the purchase of a thing manifestly not pro- 
duced b> the possessor, there is a “rational connection between the fact proved 
and the iiltimaie fact presumed.’^ (Luria r. United States, 231 U. S, 9, 25; Yee 
Hem r. United States, 268 U. S. 178, 183.) Furthermore there are presumptions 
that are not evidence in a proper sense but simply regulations of the burden of 
proof. (Greer t». United States, 246 U. S. 659.) The statute here talks of prima 
facie evidence, but it means only that the burden shall be upon the party found in 
possession to e\plain and justify it when accused of the crime that the stat'ute 
creates. (4 Wigmore, Evidence, sec. 2494.) It is consistent with all the con- 
stitutional protections of accused men to throw on them the burden of proving 
facts peculiaily within their knowledge and hidden from discovery by the ^vern- 
menfc. (4 Wigmore, Evidence, sec. 2486.) In dealing with a poison not com- 
monly used except upon a doctor’s prescription e.asily proved, or for a debauch 
only possible by a breach of law% it seems reasonable to call on a person possess- 
ing it in a form that warrants suspicion to show that he obtained it in a mode per- 
mitted by the law. ♦ * ♦ 

Garbage ordinance upheld , — (California Third District Court of 
Appeal; Ex parte Santos, 264 P. 281; decided January 28, 1928.) 
The petitioner had been convicted of unlawfully transporting garbage 
through the streets of the city of Sacramento in violation of a city 
ordinance. He sought his discharge by habeas corpus proceedings, 
alleging that section 1 of said ordinance was imconslitutional in that 
it deprived a private person of his property without duo process 
of law. The ordinance, which regulated the collection and removal 
of garbage, provided, among other things, for the disposal of garbage 
and its transpoitalion through the streets of the city only by duly 
authorized persons, and contained in section 1 the following defini- 
tion : 

Gaibago, as the said word is made use of in this ordinance, consists of dead 
animals, of not more than 10 pounds weight each, and of everv accumulation of 
animal, \cgetable, and other matter that attend the preparation, consumption, 
deeaj or dealing in, or storage of, meats, fish, fowls, birds, fruits, oi vegetables. 
The teim “garbage" docs not include dish w^atcr or w^aste water. 

In denying the writ of habeas corpus, the district court of appeal 
stated: 

We need consider only section 1 of the act in question, as all the other provisions 
are merely regulatory. * ♦ * 

All the authorities agree that the preservation of health of the inhabitants is 
one of the most important purposes of municipal governments. And the police 
powei ill this respect is coextensive with the necessities of the situation. That 
the collection and removal of garbage is one of these necessities requires no 
argiimont. Its disposal within a very limited period of time is of prime im- 
portance. Whether it is disposed of by cremation or by other methods is wholly 
immaterial. Its collection, transportation and removal from the limits of the 
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municipality are the fundamental purposes for the exercise of the police power 
regulating and requiring the same in order to protect the public health. 

That the garbage in question may have some value as food for hogs does not 
in any wise limit the police power of municipalities. * * ♦ 

♦ ♦ ♦ In every city there is more or less ignorance, more or less willful 

disregard of all health laws, and much avarice which renders police regulations, 
such as w<’ are here considering, absolutely indispensable, against which the so- 
called property right must yield to the general good. That siich ordinances are 
not unconstitutional as violating any property rights is distinctly held by the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of California Reduction Co. v. Sanitary 
Reduction Co. (199 U. S. 306, 26 8. Ct. 100, 60 L. Ed. 204) and Gardner v, Michi- 
gan (199 U. S. 325, 26 S. Ct. 106, 50 L. Ed. 212). 

* ♦ * We £nd no modern authority which would justify our holding that 
section 1 of ordinance No. 146, fourth series, of the city of Sacramento, is invalid 
either as invading any property right or for any other reason suggested upon 
this hearing. 

PUBUC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Sanitary Engineering Progress in the Middle West. — Wynkoop Kiersted. 
Proceedings Tenth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 1928. (Abstr^t 
by Jane H. Rider.) 

The author reviews the changes in engineering practice which have occurred 
in the Middle West. He advocates the use of gumbo for a waterproofing material 
and describes the impounding reservoir constructed at Council Bluffs in 1882. 
The upstream face of the dam and the settling basins were lined with gumbo from 
the Missouri River bottoms, over which bricks were laid on edge in a 2-inch 
cushion of sand. After being in use 25-30 years, borings made into these linings 
showed the gumbo to be 18-28 inches thick. The courses of bnck lining the dam 
were fairly straight, but those in the settling basin had been somewhat dis- 
arranged and had been patched with concrete. 

Gumbo can also be used to fill the joints between concrete slabs, as an ex- 
pansion joint in joining some types of concrete walls, and for packing the annular 
space around cabt-iron pipe where it passes through a concrete wall. 

Sedimentation and sterilization show the most marked improvements in water 
purification. The Kansas City water supply is given as an example that safe, 
potable water can be produced by sedimentation and chlorination alone. Filtra- 
tion is entirely dependent upon the efficiency of settling basins. Clianges in 
methods of sedimentation are described. 

Sewage must be prepared for filtration or land treatment with the same thorough- 
ness with which whaler is prepared for filtration. It is difficult to combine sedi- 
mentation, which is mechanical, with sludge digestion, which is biological, without 
mutual interference. The more thoroughly suspended solids are removed from 
sewage, the more easily it may be purified by natural processes on trickling 
filters or land without becoming offensive Solids sljpuld be caught in a pre- 
liminary basin and conveyed to a separate tank for digestion. Only organic 
matter in solution should be allowed on filters or applied to the land. 

The legislation of 1987 in Relation to Municipal Engineering, — J. B. R. Conder. 
The SMrvcyor (British), vol. 73, No. 1879, January 27, 1928, pp. 137-138, (Ab- 
stract by H. W, Streeter.) 

Two (British) legislative acts, included under those of 1927, though passed in 
December, 1926, of special interest to sanitarians, were the housing (rural workers) 
act and the public health (smoke abatement) act. The former is designed to 
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promote the provision and improvement of housing accommodation for agiieid- 
tural workers and persons of like economic status. It provides for the sid>- 
mission to the Minister of Health of schemes for reconstructing and improving 
houses or buildings and for subsidies or loans in respect to approved schemesi 
where the estimated cost of the dwelling, after execution of the proposed works, 
does not exceed £400, or the estimated cost of the works is less than £50 (or 
whore the works will constitute an improvement to two or more dwellings for the 
provision of water, drainage, or other works for a joint benefit not less than 
£ 100 ). 

The public health (smoke abatement) act extends the provisions of an .act of 
1875 relating to smoke nuisances. A chimney (other than that of a private 
dwelling) sending forth smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance, is liable to be 
dealt with summarily, whether or not the smoke is black, the term smoke’ ^ in- 
cluding soot, ash, grit, and gritty particles. The act also provides that the 
powers of an urban authority under the act of 1875 and of the London County 
Council are to extend to^the making of by-laws requiring the provision of smoke 
prevention or reduction devices in new buildngs not private dwellings. The 
act became operative July 1, 1927. 

Moscow Sewage Disposal.' Anon. The Surveyor^ vol. 73, No. 1876, January 6, 
1928, p. 2. 

*^The fifth report of t)ie commission appointed to investigate the question of 
the disposal of the sewage of Moscow describes the method of disposal by land 
treatment \\hich has been in operation since 1914. Separate sections are de- 
voted to the engineering, agricultural, and chemical sides of the subject, and 
details are given of the results obtained on one of the two large farms used for 
the purpose. 

“The ai*ca available for irrigation is about 2,000 acres, of which about 1,509 
acres were in use in 1924. The soil is sand and clayey sand, and the area is 
divided into sections of 1 to 4 acres, to which the sewage is conveyed in the 
usual manner, by brick and earthen channels. Subdrains are arranged at a depth 
of 5 to 6 feet, and 35 feet %part. Various kinds of crops are cultivated, but the 
bCht results are obtained with hemp. This crop produces tM^o to throe times as 
much as under ordinary cultivation, and does not reduce the volume of sewage 
that can be treated per acre. The area occupied by this crop can be irrigated 
for 11 months in the year, as the work of cultivation docs not take more than 
4 weeks, and weeds are prevented from growing, as they are choked by the hemp. 

“In spite of the fact that the river into which the final effluent is discharged 
has a flow of practically the same volume as the sewage effluent, the purification 
of the sewage is so satisfactory that the river water is not adversely affected.” 

Separate Sludge Digestion at Antigo, Wis. Anthony J. Fischer. Proceed- 
ings Tenth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 1928. (Abstract by 
Jane H. Rider.) 

This plant consists of a two-section grit chamber, a bar screen, a clarifier 
with Dorr mechanism, a Dorreo pressure pump, a sludge digestion tank with 
heating coils and a Dorr digester mechanism, four sludge drying beds, a wet well, 
tivo siphon chambers, and two trickling filters. It w^as designed for an ultimate 
flow' of 900,000 gallons per day and a contributing population of 10,000. The 
filter effluent discharges into a small creek of low flow'. 

The plant began operating in December, 1926. No ripe sludge was available 
for seeding, and so 5 feet of raw sewage was run into the digestion tank and 
the heating system was started. Raw sludge was then pumped into the tank 
daily. It was necessary to add milk of lime the first three mouths to adjust 
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the pH value; asludge circulation system prevented the fonnation of a lime sludge 
M the bottom of the tank* 

After 8 months^ operation there was 4 feet of well-digested sludge in the tank 
averaging 8.9 per cent solids and 55*5 per c4nt ash. The supernatant liquid 
was clear and there was no scum. Fifty-nine per cent of raw solids are digested, 
giving an average of 11.5 cubic feet of gas per pound of volatile matter added. 
About 0.8 <*ubic foot of gas per capita per day is produced, which is burned under 
a Bryant boiler to heat the water used in the heating coils. Difficulties with 
gas collection were overcome by using a high separate seal dome, a well-insulated 
gas pipe, and a small gas holder. 

Cyanide Waste Poured into Stream Poisons Livestock. A. H. Wieters. 
Water Worka Engineering^ vol. 81, No. 4, February 15, 1928, p. 204. (Abstract 
by H. E. Miller.) 

Cattle died soon after drinking water from a small stream into which was 
discharged the effluent from an Imhoff tank of an intermittent sand filter disposal 
plant. Investigation disclosed that on this particular day a 600-gallon vat of 
electrolyte, which, among other salts, contained 2 pounds of sodium cyanide 
per gallon, had been dumped into the sewer by mistake. The question arises 
as to what effect small amounts of this substance will have upon the bacterial 
flora of sewage disposal systems. 

Hydrants for Coach Yards and General Service and Methods for Supply^ 
Water to Coaches. Report of the Committee on Water Service, A. R. E. A. 
Railway Age^ vol. 84, No. 9B, March 7, 1928, pp. 560~D65-66. (Abstract by 
A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

The report of the committee was divided into the following three sections: 
(1) Hydrants for coach yards and passenger station platforms where coaches are 
watered; (2) methods ctf supplying water to coaches from hydrants, including 
care and handling of hose, nozzles, and connections; (3) hydrants for general 
service such as ash pits, stock 3 'ards, small stations, and similar facilities. 

Under the first section, the committee obtained information from representa- 
tive railroads in all parts of the United States and the features of what are believed 
to be the most satisfactory type of hydrants for this purpose are listed in this 
article. It is concluded that the most suitable type of hydrants for this purpose 
is a quick-opening, self-draining, nonfreezing valve in a pit or box flush with the 
surface. 

Under the second section it was concluded that the method of conveying drink- 
ing water from hydrants to coaches is satisfactory in practically every respect 
except the important one of sanitation, and that no method of protecting nozzles 
and hose ends yet devised has proved entirely satisfactory. 

Under the third section, it was stated that some type of high top hydrant is 
preferred, which should be rugged in construction and have no parts which 
can be easily damaged or removed. 

Sodium Aluminate as an Aid to Water Softening. Report of the Committee 
on Water Service, A. R. E. A. Railway Age, vol. 84, No. 9B March 7, 1928, 
pp. 660-D64r-D66. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

In the addition of from 1 to 3 grains per gallon of aluminum or ferreous sulphate 
in the lime-soda treating ilrocess, it has been found that the aluminum hydrate 
or ferreous hydrate formed in the reaction weighs down the light particles of 
magnesium hydrate and causes them to settle nmre quickly, and also acts to free 
the softened water from the grain or so of calcium or magnesium catbonate, which 
is slow to come out of solution and causes after-precipitation” and scale in the 
* pipe lines. 
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However, if sodium aluminate is used instead of ferreous or aluminum sulphiate, 
tjie results are usually found to be more speedy and complete. About IH gtidns 
of sodium aluminate per gallon of water are used. 

Chlorination of Water Supplies in Assam. R. T. Sen. Froc. Assam Branch 
Brit. Med. Assoc. Annual Meeting, Silchar, March 1 and 2, 1926, pages 
Abstract by Guy T. P. Tatham in Bulletin of Hygiene^ vol. 2, No. 8, August, 1927, 
p. 649. 

Chlorination of the Sylhet water was started in July, 1922. Results were un- 
satisfactory at first and this was ascribed to improper dosage. With experience 
the defects were remedied, the total count was low and except for one occasion in 
February, 1926, lactose fermenters were absent from 20 c. c. In Silchar, chlori- 
nation begun in May, 1924, and the results obtained were good from the 
start. Tables are given showing the bacterial improvement in the w^ater sup- 
plied as compared with prechlorination figures. The author calls attention to 
certain disadvantages and difficulties in the use of chlorine to purify a water 
supply, viz, the unpleasant taste of free chlorine in the water, its possible injurious 
physiological effects, and the action on the water mains, also to the necessity for 
allowing adequate time of contact for the chlorine to exert its sterilizing effect. 
(If adequate time of contact is allowed at the waterworks it should not be neces- 
sary to give so high a dose that more than a trace of free chlorine — say 0.1 
p. p. m. or less — passes into supply, and this will not give a taste of chlorine per se 
or injure the water mains. If a heavy dose is needed it is advisable to dechlorinatc 
the water after allowing sufficient time of contact. Installation of a chlorinator 
(and a dechlorinaior if necessary) by a firm of repute gets over the difficulties of 
effecting uniform dosage at known rate.) 

A Note on the Purification of Water from Rivers Polluted by Sisal Effluent. 
F. C. Kelly. Kenya M. J. 1926, v. 3, 212-15, Abstract by Guy T. P. Tatham 
in Bulletm of Hygiene^ vol. 2, Nq. 8, August, 1927, p. 651. 

^'Samples of water were taken from and near a river flowing through three 
sisal estates in Kenya. The introduction of sisal waste at the factories results 
in marked deterioration of tjie quality of the river water, os judged by the oxygen 
absorbed atid albuminoid nitrogen figures. The oxygen absorbed seems a very 
convenient test for the extent of pollution by sisal effluent, as the latter con- 
tains some as yet unidentified compound which exerts marked reducing properties. 
The water from two wells in the zone of pollution was examined. One, formed 
by a barrel sunk in the ground, was known to be polluted by human excreta, 
and the analytical results confirm tliis by the liigh figure for chlorides and the 
pre^ence of nitrites and nitrates. The other, which is not subject to such pollu- 
tion, shows a much better analysis. Fish can not live in water polluted by sisal 
effluent; frogs, however, are found in this well. The water from tlie river 
receives natural filtration on its way to the well and the conclusion is drawn 
that sisal pollution is removed by filtration.*' 

Quality of the Surface Waters of New Jersey. W. D. Collins and C. S. 
Howard. Water Supply Paper 596-E, U. S. Geological Survey, Dept, of the 
Interior, 119 pages. 

^‘The surface waters of New Jersey are one of the most valuable natural 
resources of the State. They are used for public "water supplies of nearly all 
the larger cities, and they furnish the great quantities of water required for some 
of the leading industries. Where unpolluted, these waters are generally clear 
and contain only moderate quantities of dissolved mineral constituents. The 
waters in the southern part of the State are softer but more highly colored than 
the waters in the northern part." 

Report of an Outbreak of IlUiess at Poplar Suspected to be Due to Ipoal 
Pollution of the Water Supply. G. C. Hancock. BuUelin of Hygiene, vol. 2, 
No. 12, December, 1927, p. 982. (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 
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An outbreak of illness characterized by very severe diarrhea of sudden onset, 
accompanied by fever, occurred in Poplar, England.' Nervous symptoms mani- 
fested by convulsions or fits preceded the attacks in some cases. Generally 
speaking, the symptoms were very alarming at the onset, but subsided in 24 
hours, leaving the patients weak. 

The cases occurred in a relatively small area. Records of the analyses of 
samples of tap water examined by the Metropolitan Water Board of London 
indicated that locally the tap water was of an inferior quality. Further inves- 
tigation disclosed the presence of a cross connection of a private water supply 
of a gas plant and the public mains. No check valves were used on this cross 
connection. 

Use Watersheds for Recreation? W. L. Stevenson and H. E. Moses. Water 
Works Engineering, vol. 81, No. 2, January 18, 1928, pp. 81-82 and 109. (Ab- 
stract by Frank Raab.) 

The article draws attention to the wide use nmdc of watersheds for recreation, 
the danger which is involved therein, and the persistent demand by the public 
to be allowed the use of watersheds that furnish public supplies. New Jersey 
passed a law over the governor’s veto permitting bathing in any fresh water 
of the State, provided no trespass is committed by such use. The article also 
discusses the rights of riparian owners of streams, etc. Pennsylvania estab- 
lishes three zones on State forestry lands that serve as watersheds for public 
supplies. No camping is permitted within 1 mile by stream above intake on 
a watershed”; within second mile leases are granted under stringent sanitary 
conditions. In the third zone, which comprises the remainder of the water- 
shed, camping is permitted under stringent sanitary regulations. Another 
measure that is taken is the posting signs calling attention to the fact that the 
area is a watershed of a public supply and warning against any act that would 
jeopardize the purity of the supply. 

Establishing Classifications of Public Water Supplies of We^i Virginia — First 
Official Classification. E. S. Tisdale. Quarterly Bulletin West Virginia State 
Department of Health, vol. 15, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 15“*19. (Abstract by 
H. B. Foote.) 

The State sanitary engineering division has been at work for 12 years. The 
grading of the public water supplies is based upon yearly bacteriological records 
and knowledge obtained by periodic inspection by trained sanitary engineers. 
There are three classifications established: 

(1) '^Good,” 82 of 154 supplies, or 53.2 per cent, 

(2) ” Doubtful,” 44 of 154 supplies, or 28.6 per cent. 

(3) ‘^Bad,” 28 of 154 supplies, or 18.2 per cent. 

A large map is included which shows the location of each of the public supplies 
with its proper classification. 

Gan Filters Be Operated Satisfactorily at Variable Bates? Harry N. Jenks, 
The American City, vol. 38, No. 2, February, 1028, p. 128. (Abstract by W. L. 
Havens.) 

Conclusions reached after actual operation of the Sacramento, Calif., filtration 
plant, with respect to effects of filter overloading, wese as follows: (1) Provided 
overload rates are kept within proper Hmits, operation at variable rates has of 
itself no deleterious effect on the quality of the effluent; (2) variations in the rate 
of filtration to correspond to the curve of water consumption may result in 
reducing the size of storage reservoirs; (3) filter runs are shortened more by 
duration uf overload rates than by the amount of such overload; (4) the per- 
missible duration of overload decreases rapidly with increase in filtration rates 
above normal. 

Water Pnrifleid by Electricity. Anon. Water Works Engineering, vol. 81, No. 
3, February 1, 1928, p. 173. (Abstract by Chester Cohen.) 
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* Description of a new method for purifying water accomplished through the 
electrolysis of the foreign matters in the water by the application of clectrio 
currents. The apparatus looks like a collapsed steam radiator and is composed 
of a group of connected cells through which the water passes successively, the 
electric voltage being stepped up in successive cells. The removal of waste 
matter takes place in the last cells mostly where the voltage is highest. 

Tlie apparatus is being used in Austria and Germany and exi>eriments are 
under way to adapt the method to American waters. 

Potassium Permanganate Purifies Water. John H. D. Blanke. Water Works 
Engineering ^ vol. 81, No. 6, March 14, 1928, p. 338. 

A deep well water supply system was contaminated with the seeping through 
of surface water. The supply w’ater acquired a yellow’ish color, first still clear, 
and later opalescent and dull. As an immediate remedy potassium permanga- 
nate was used as a radical means. The success w'as surprising, since it was pos- 
sible to break the organic iron combinations within a short time and to discolor 
the water at the same time. Potassium permanganate, if applied in such a quan- 
tity that the water still has a rose color after about two hours, always kills the 
Bacteri um roll and nearly effects sterility even if the water is badly contaminated. 
Warner und Gas of 1927, No. 18, pp. 933-'937, states further that a small addition 
of chloride of lime of a high percentage, increases the bactericide effect.” 

Becent Developments in Water Treatment and Filtration. John R. Bay Us. 
Water W orks^ vol. 67, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 37-39. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

Public opinion in years past against the so-called “doping” of water has to-day 
largel} given way to indifference, leaving the water chemist unhampered in 
developing the t.\ pes of treatment best suited to the particular w’aters at hand. 

Among recent w'aier treatment developments of note are the following: The 
prevention of corrosion and also the prevention of calcium carbonate deposition 
by proper chemical balance of the water; the use of pH tests for optimum coagu- 
lation control; the use of mechanical stirring devices for hastening chemical 
reactions and floe formation; the continuous removal of sludge, economical where 
the \ olumc is over 0.05 per cent of the volume of water treated; the use of aeration 
to reduce the CO 2 content of w'ater treated wdth aluminum sulphate; and the use 
of excess lime and recarbondtion for treat ing hard winters. 

“Experiments on the use of jets of w'atcr thrown into the filter sand while it is 
raised in washing, from a system of piping just above the sand surface, seem to 
work very well.” An attempt, with partial success, hiw been made to develop 
a recording hydrogen ion machine, and w'ork is also under way on devices for 
automatically recording the residual chlorine in water. 

An Unusual Water Works. Willem Rudolfs. Water WorlSy vol. 67, No. 1, 
January, 1928, pp. 7-8. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

At the Philips Glow Lamp 'Works, a water supply of al>out 2,000,000 gallons 
daily, having very little CO 2 and iron, and no manganese, is required for manu- 
facturing use. The raw water, obtained from 42 driven wells, 60 feet apart 
and alternating 120 and 240 feet deep, contains 20 to 25 p. p. m. CO 2 , 2 to 3 
p. p. m. iron, and 0.3 to 0.4 p. p. m. manganese. The treatment plant com- 
prises opposed jet aerators, a contact basin, filled with crushed lava, two settling 
tanks with detention of one hour, and two sand filters apparently arranged in 
series. KMn 04 is added between the two filters to remove manganese. The 
effiaent contains 2 to 4 p. p. m. CO 2 , O.J p. p. m. iron, and no manganese. The 
filters aie w ashed w ith air, as well as w'ater. The neatness and attractive appear- 
ance of the plant arc mentioned. 

Zeolite Prooess of Water Softening. A. S. Behrman. Water Works, vol. 67, 
No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 26-28. (Abstract by D. E. Kepner.) 

The recently developed gel-type zeolite has greater softening capacity and 
gives less trouble from disintegration tliaii natural green sand and the older 
synthetic bare-exchange minerals. The gel type likew^ise permits greater rat^ 
of softening, and gives greater salt economy. ^ 
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DEATHS pURING WEEK ENW Al^KIL H 1928 

Nummary of information received by tdegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the toeek ended April 14j 1928^ and corresponding week of 1987, (From 
the Weekly Health IndeXf April 18f 1988, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
Apr 1-t, 1928 week, 1927 

Policies in torce 70, 634, 185 67, 347, 002 

Number of death claims 16, 956 12, 664 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 12. 6 9. 8 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week ■ 
ended April 14, 1988, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1987. (From the Weekly Health Index, April 18, 1988, 
issued by the BSxreau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 
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9.1 

1 

2 

^ 17 

Detroit^. ^ 

358 

13.0 

12 2 

58 

59 

90 

Duluth.. 

24 

10.7 

15.6 

5 

a 

117 

El Paso 

45 

20.0 

9.6 

14 

5 

Erie 

29 

2 

3 

41 

Pall River » 

32 

12.5 

13.0 

7 

10 

120 

Flint 

36 

12.6 

8.0 

9 

3 

115 

Port Worth 

43 

H.0 

8.9 

6 

1 

White 

33 

8.3 

3 

1 


Colored 

12 

(*) 

13.7 

13.3 

8 

0 


Grand Kapi^.... - 

43 

10.0 

6 

. 5 

90 

Hon*!toTi ^ 

67 



12 

7' 

White 

43 


_ 

9 

2 


Colored *- - _ 

22 

C) 

lai 


3 

5 


Indianapolis.......... ............. 

118 

13.5 

15 

6 

114 

White 

107 

12.7 

14 

5 

122 

Colored — - 

11 

(*) ’ 

10.8 

1 

1 

61 

Jersey city __ 

91 

14.7 

16.2 

9 

8 

67 

ITanaas City, ITaoe 

37 

16.4 

18.6 

4 

4 

M 

White 

96 

15.7 

1 

‘ 2 

25 

Colored 

1 11 

(0 

32.0 

8 

2 

i 436 


(See footnotes at end of table) 


92567^—28 ^3 
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. Deaths from all cutises in certain large cUies cj the UnUed States during the week 
ended April 14, 19B8, infant mofialHy, annual death rate,, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1987, {From the Weekly Health index ^ AmH 18, 1988, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended Apr. 
14, 1928 

Annual 

death 

ratener 

Deatlu under 
lyear 

Xnfont 

mortality 

rate, 

weak ' 
andid 

City 

Total 

Hofttha 

Death 
rate ^ 


Week 
ended 
Apr. 14, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 
1927 ^ 

ITAntAQ Oitv, Mo 

99 

13.2 

18; 8 

9 

6 

64 

ICnAXvillO- 

20 

9.9 

16.8 

2 

8 

43 

White 

17 

16.2 

2 

2 

48 

Colored - 

3 

(*) 

17.1 

0 

0 

0 

Angeles 

241 

25 

24 

72 

Lowell.’ 

28 

13.3 

16. S 

4 

5 

84 

Lynn 

28 

18.9 

16.4 1 

2 1 

3 

50 

Memphis 

74 

20.3 

25.4 

13 

8 

152 

White 

36 

19.9 

4 

1 

75 

Colored — 

88 

0) i 

35.4 

9 j 

7 

282 

Milwaukee * 

148 

14.2 1 

11.6 

25 1 

10 

111 

M<Tumipolis , 

138 

15.8 i 

12.8 

14 1 

8 

84 

Nashville 

65 

20.7 

14.8 

7 

3 

110 

White 

29 

12.1 

3 

0 

64 

Colored 

26 

w 

12.7 

21.4 

4 

3 

240 

New Bedford 

29 

11.3 

4 


87 

New Haven 

25 

7.0 

12.1 

8 

4 

42 

New Orleans 

138 

16.8 

14.6 

12 

17 

58 

White 

75 

11.6 

8 

7 

58 

Colored 

63 

15.3 

23.2 

4 

10 

58 

New York 

1,76^ 

235 

14.1 

190 { 

177 

79 

Bronx Borough .................... 

i 12.9 

12.7 

20 ! 

14 

60 

Brooklyn Borough 

564 

12.8 

12.5 ^ 

75 

68 1 

75 

Manhattan Borough 

730 1 

1 21.8 

18.7 

81 

79 

9G 

Queens Borough. 

174 

10. C 

9.0 

H 

13 

56 

Richmond Borough. 

60 

20 8 

18.9 

6 

3 

108 

Newark, N. J 

116 

12.8 

13.7 

11 

13 

57 

Oklahoma Citv 

34 

3 

2 

Omaha ...1 

51 

12.0 

13.1 

2 

6 

23 

Paterson 

27 

9.7 

14.1 

2 

5 

85 

Philadelphia 

659 

16.7 

14.0 

64 

26 

43 

86 

Pittsburgh 

206 1 

16.0 

12.3 

18 

. 85 

Portland, Oieg ... - 

77 1 

4 

3 I 

43 

Providence 1... 

92 , 

16.’8” 

11.9 

10 

9 

87 

Richmond 

47 

12.6 

14.4 

4 

7 

52 

White 

23 

10.3 

3 

3 

61 

Coloied 

24 

0) 

24.4 

1 

4 

37 

Rochester 

99 

15. 8 

13.2 

12 

9 

97 

8t. Louis 

' 235 

14.5 

12.8 

23 

15 

77 

St. Paul 

40 

8.3 

11.0 

1 

5 

10 

Salt Lake City ® 

24 

9.1 

12.3 

4 

2 

65 

San Antonio. 

75 

18.0 

16.5 

21 

16 

San Diego 

51 

22.3 

17.2 

6 

3 

95 

San Franoiseo 

186 

16.0 

11.7 

10 

0 

63 

Schenectady 

23 

12.9 

11.7 

4 

2 

125 

Seattle 

87 

11.9 

11.3 

2 

6 

21 

Somerville 

15 

7.6 

13,8 

2 

2 

69 

Spokane 

23 

11.0 

14.8 

5 

3 

129 

Springfield, Mass 

37 

12.9 

12.4 

4 

4 

63 

Syracuse 

54 

14.2 

9.0 

8 

3 

97 

Taooraa 

26 

12.8 

13.0 

1 

2 

26 

Toledo ... 

54 

9.0 

11.6 

5 

2 

48 

Trenton . . _ 

59 

1 22.2 

17.2 

10 

5 

170 

Washington, T). r . .. 

141 

13.4 

15.8 

7 

14 

40 

White 

91 

13.6 

4 

7 

33 

Colored — 

50 

0) 

20.3 

8 

7 

55 

Watorbury 

26 

4 

3 

116 

WUminglon, D61 

31 

12,6 

16.6 

5 

5 

132 

Woroes^r 

72 

: 19.1 

17.3 

8 

6 

07 

Yonkws 

21 

9.1 

0.2 

4 

1 

91 

Youngstown 

40 

1 12.0 

13.2 

6 

9 

80 





1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 13, 1028. * 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by ool(»r, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol« 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 89: Dallas, 15: Fort 
Worth, 1^ Houston, 26;^ Indianapolis JLl; Kansas QitF, Eaas., 14; »iosyille, 16; Memphis, 88; NaSiYiBe, 
80; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; Washington, D. u„ 85. 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmerUf State or local t can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ wherct and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Thaae reports are prelimiaary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health oflioers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 23, 1927, and April 21, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 23^ 1927, and April 21, 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
A*pr 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1938 

New England States* 

Maine . . - 

6 


6 

6 

116 

22 

1 

0 

New Hampshire 


3 



107 


0 

0 

Vermont..*. — — 

1 

2 



139 

30 

0 


81 

10 

76 

14 

11 

327 

1,384 

290 

1 

1 

Rhode Island 

6 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

81 

24 

i 

5 

58 

363 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

466 

349 

*37 

*94 

701 

3,197 

1,574 

2 

37 

New Jersey. - 

160 

103 

25 

21 

98 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania 

185 

183 

705 

2,' 337 

0 

4 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

65 


54 

915 


8 

Indiana — 

26 

23 

26 

29 

200 

313 

0 

0 

Illinois 

118 

140 

133 

124 

1,694 

234 

6 

10 

Michigan 

92 

51 

5 

351 

1,480 

0 

• 

Wisconsin 

34 

21 

33 

1, 146 

538 

125 

11 

7 

West North Central States: 

Minnesotan 

38 

18 

10 

33 

226 

90 

6 

2 

Iowa . _ 

43 

7 


195 

31 

0 

0 

Missouri 

52 

35 

10 

46 

307 

408 

1 

8 

North Dakota. _ 

12 

3 


16 

157 

12 

0 

7 

South DAkota 

4 

1 

6 

20 

88 

30 

1 

0 

Nebraska.. 

2 

0 

1 

42 

528 

131 

i 

1 

Kansas 

8 

10 

1 ^ 

5 

1, 193 

84 

2 

2 

South. Atlantic States* 

Delaware - - 

2 



• 

13 

14 

0 

0 

Maryland * ............. 

47 

20 

64 

22 

16 

1,014 

0 

Ir 

of Cnliimhia 

29 

11 

2 

3 

11 

190 

0 

0 

Vfpginle - T 







West ViS^in’ia. 

18 

21 

28 

11 

151 

“"'l68"| 

0 

2 

North Carolina 

30 

20 


1,079 

138 

1, 525 1 
^8 

1 

1 

South Oarohoa...,, . . ^ 

10 

9 

1,088 

013 

0 

0 

OeorgM 

10 

10 

102 

82 

177 

114 

1 

0 

Fforida 

10 

7 

30 

6 

143 

92 

1 

0 


J New York City only. * Week ended Friday. 
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Cueei of certain communicdUe dUeaeea reported by telegraph by State health officere 
for weeks ended April tSj 1927, and April 21, 1928 — Continued 





1 — 






Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Measles 

Meniogooooous 

meningitis 

Division and 6ta^ 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 2S 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 28, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 23, 
1927 

Week 

ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Bast Sooth Central States: 

Kentucky 


7 


107 



jjjjj 

0 

Tennessee - 

4 

7 

mmm 

242 

84 


HtHAM 

0 

Alabama 

81 

18 

103 

278 

275 

393 

1 

6 

Mississippi 

4 

8 



West South'Central States: 

Arkansas - - 

4 

4 

41 

200 

135 

247 

■■H 

0 

Louisiana 

10 

22 

21 

91 

63 


0 

X 

Oklahoma 8 . _ . 

18 

19 

83 

640 

4.33 

390 

1 

1 

Texas 

14 

29 

25 

65 


282 

1 

0 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

3 

5 

27 

5 

2 

5 


4 




37 


0 



1 



4 

81 

14 

0 

4 


4 

10 

1 

2 

175 


• 2 

5 




3 

117 

238 

1 

0 


1 

9 


21 

56 

0 

• 0 


10 

10 

6 


4 

48 

1 

0 

2 

PaciAc States: 

Washington.... 

8 

4 


402 

119 

5 

2 

Oregon.' 

3 

16 

34 

44 

355 

107 

1 

2 

California 

135 

97 

38 

3 ® 

2,619 

159 

,0 

6 




Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 23, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

New England States: 

Maine t 

0 

0 

24 

26 

0 

0 

4 

1 

New Hampshire 


0 

16 


0 


2 

Vermont-*- 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Massachusetts 

0 

1 

462 

244 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

25 

42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fionnecticut— 

0 

0 

106 

47 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Middle Atlantic States* 

New York 

0 

1 

1,069 

621 

8 

6 

18 

14 

New Jersey 

0 

1 

'387 

280 

0 

20 

6 

4 

Pennsylvania 

0 

2 

622 

439 

0 

8 

16 

8 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 


1 


233 


55 

4 

TnHlana 

0 

0 

174 

94 

142 

128 

8 

1 

Hlinois 

0 

0 

264 

339 

28 

23 

12 

4 

Michigan 

0 

1 

226 

248 

41 

24 

6 

3 

Wisoohsin.. 

0 

1 

143 

162 

8 

11 

1 

8 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

166 

155 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Iowa _ . ^ 

0 

0 

28 

66 

11 

321 

1 

2 

Missouri 

0 

0 

122 

86 

14 

52 

3 

6 

North T>akota . 

0 

0 

60 

44 

6 

0 

4 

0 

South Dakota. ^ 

0 

0 

83 

27 

6 

4 

0 

0 

Nebraidca — . 

0 

0 

47 

90 

28 

42 

1 

0 

Kansas.- 

1 

1 

99 

198 

20 

71 

2 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

- Delaware 

0 

0 

21 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maiylanrt 1 . ..... 

0 

0 

66 

66 

0 

0 

8 

8 

Distdot of Columbia 

0 

0 

27 

80 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Virginia 

1 

0 

0 

1 



West Virginia 

0 

0 

81 

67 

13 

79 

1 

8 

North Carolina 

0 

2 

16 

22 

48 

96 

8 

6 

South Carolina ... 

0 

0 

8 

16 

23 

0 

6 

11 

8 

Georgia 

0 

0 

8 

16 

45 

0 

13 

Florid- 

0 

0 

12 

16 

76 

4 

18 

10 

12 

4 

Bast South Central States: 

Kentucky _ 


0 

78 

26 


Tennessee . 

o) 

0 

8 

11 

9 

23 

18 1 


> Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicate diseases reporied hy^ielefffaph by State health oj/knntb 
for weeks ended April US, 1927 1 and April 21, 1928 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid UsTwr 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


ended 

ended 


Apr. 23, 

Apr. 21, 

Apr. 23, 

Apr. 21, 

Apr. 23, 

Al^l, 

Apr. 23, 

Apr. 21, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

]9f28 

1927 

19^ 

1927 

1928 

East South Central States — Contd. 









Alabama 

1 

2 

18 

10 

30 

5 

17 

6 

West South^&ntral States: 

■1 

■1 

8 

6 

2 

2 


10 

Arkansas 



5 

21 

7 

4 


4 




9 

6 

3 

29 

11 

17 

Oklahoma » 



48 

54 

45 

154 

29 

7 

Texas 



26 

52 

49 

53 

8 

2 

Mountain States. 









Montana 



42 

14 

1 

18 

4 

1 


0 

0 

14 

8 

7 

5 

2 

0 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

0 

0 

■ 

15 

34 

36 

85 

0 

4 

0 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

New Mexico 

0 


11 

21 

2 

2 

0 

1 


1 


4 

9 

0 

6 

0 



0 


19 

5 

G 

10 

0 


Pacific States: 









Washington 

0 

2 

55 

37 

62 

56 

2 

1 

Oregon 

California 

0 

1 

28 

12 

14 

56 

1 

3 

3 

. 1 


130 

36 

20 

18 

8 


< Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended April 14, 1928 


niPHTHXRIA 

Cases 


POLIOMYELITIS 

Oesei 

District of Columbia 

14 

Mississippi... 


a 

Mississippi 

• 

5 


8CAUIJET FEVER 


INFLUENZA 


District of Columbia 

27 


4 

Mississippi... 


11 

Ui X^illUAlIUlU 

MEASLES 



SMALLPOX 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia . 

. _ 1 

157 

Mississippi 


8 

MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 



TYPHOID FEVER 


District of Columbia 

1 

Missu&ippi.... 


8 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and co\ers only those States Ihun 
which ' sports are received during the current week: 


State 

Memn- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

m>e- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fe\er 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

January^ 1928 











DelAware 

0 


6 


84 


0 

16 


0 

February, 1928 











Delaware 

1 

6 

4 


37 



18 

0 

1 

Florida 

2 

58 

41 

5 

- 66 

2 

2 

53 

10 

20 

Hawaii Territory. - - 

3 

48 

8 


34 



4 


8 

Mar% 1928 











Alabama 

8 


1,425 

76 

2,321 

1 38 

2 

76 

67 

81 

Qeorgia 

3 

59 

755 

101 


k 29 

0 


70 

19 

New Jersey 

8 

887 

131 

1 



5,345 


8 

1,303 

24 

IS 
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Chicken pox 

Mumpe 

Scabies 

Whooping cough 


FebruarVt 1998 

Cbidcen pox: 

Delaware 

Florida 1 

Hawaii Territory 

Conjunctivitis: 

Hawaii Territory 

Dengue: 

Florida 

Dysentery; 

Florida 


Hawaii Territory (amebic) 
Hookworm disease: 

Florida 

Leprosy: 

Hawaii Territory 

Mumps: 

Delaware 

Florida 

Hawaii Territory 

Plague: 

Hawaii Territory- 
Tetanus. 

Florida 

Trachoma* 

Hawaii Territory 

Typhus fever* 

FJnrida 

W'hooping cough. 

Delaware 


Florida. 


Hawaii Territory 


March, 1998* 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

New Jersey 


Cases 

46 

41 

1 

15 


at 

317 

31 

115 

1 

2 

1 

82 

4 

41 

49 

49 


1 

83 



365 

330 

'862 


Conjunctivitis: 

Qeoitia 

Dengue: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Dysentery: 

Georgia 

German measles: 

New Jersey 

Hookworm disease: 

Georgia 

Lead poisoning: 

New Jersey 

Leprosy: 

New Jersey. 

lethargic encephalitis: 

Alabama 

Mumps: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

New Jersey 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Georgia. 

Septic sore throat: 

Georgia 

Trachoma: 

New Jersey 

Trichinosis: 

New Jersey- 
Tularaemia: 

Georgia 

Typhus fever: 

Alabama 

Whooping cough* 

Alabama 

Georgia 

New Jersey 


Caaes 

1 

1 

0 

11 

641 

16 

$ 

1 

1 

223 

140 

4 


67 

6 

0 

1 

103 

68 
668 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggre- 
gate population of more than 31,575,000. The estimated popula- 
tion of the 95 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,900,000. The 
estimated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine 
years, excluding epidemics. 



Weeks ended April 7^ 1928, and April 9, 1927 


AjRta2T,l4ll 



1928 

1927 

j Estimated 
expectancy 

• Owes reported 

Diphtheria: 

43 Steiai 

1,487 

801 

1,799 

1, 187 

15,764 

5,104 

18 

i 

lOOdiies 

880 

Measles: 

42 States 

10,472 

7,719 

25 


100 cities 


Pdtomyelitis: 

44 States 


Scarlet fever: 

48 States 

4,390 

1,652 

1,261 

108 

5,469 

2,841 

770 


100 cities 

Smallpox: 

42 States *. 

1,347 

100 cities - 

155 

118 

Tsrphoid fever: 

48 States 

186 

204 

100 cities 

27 

47 

46 

Deaths reported 


Influeata and pneumonia: 

05 cities 

1,472 

0 

1,078 

0 


Smallpox: 

95 cities 







City reports for week ended April 7, 1928 

The ^'estimated expectancy** given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smalliioz, and typhoid 
ibver is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week m the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is In most instances 
the median number of cases reported in the corresponding vv ecks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods axe 
exduded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non* 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 1919 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufDcient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expeoCaxtey. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Population 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exiiect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

le- 

ported 

jviea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

76,400 

1 22, 646 

84.000 

1 10,008 
124,089 

787.000 

131.000 

145.000 

193.000 

71.000 

1 275,000 

(*) 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

11 

4 

New Hampshire: 

Concord- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Manchester. . - 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Vermont: 

Banre.. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


" 0 

0 

Burlington... 

0 

0 

0 

«0 

0 

1 

• 0 

1 

Massachusetts: 

Boston......... 

22 

40 

23 

8 

2 

363 

6 

37 

Foil - 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

2 

^ringfleld .... 

6 

3 

8 

0 

1 

0 

43 

0 

Worcester 

5 

4 

8 

8 

1 

64 

36 

5 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket......... 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

‘ 1 

9 

0 

Providence......... 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

230 

8 ! 

7 

Coxmecticut: 

Bridgeport IT -- 

0 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hartford ........ 

164,000 

19 

6 

6 

# 1 

0 

21 

4 

6 

New Haven 

182.000 

*13 

8 

2 

0 

1 

129 

80 

9 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1026. * No ustimate made. 




City fift week ended April 7, IQi^Sr^onUmued 


l>lTiBkMi» Btate, ftttd 
city 


MIDDLE ATLAimC 

New York; 

Buffalo 

Now York 

Rochester.. 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading. 


EAST KORTB CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Bprin^eld 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Orand Rapids 

Wisconsin. 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine. 

Superior 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paid 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moinos 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska: 

Lincoln .• 

Omaha...: 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington 

Maryland: 

Baltimore...... 

Cumberland........ 

Frederick. 


Population 

estimated 

ChiA- 

enpox, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

re- 

•ported 

Pneu- 

monla, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

TS- 

X>orted 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

544,000 

2 

10 

17 

1 

0 

188 

’36 

80 

6,024,000 

203 

245 

285 

77 

87 

1,676 

0 

100 

321,000 

13 

10 

1 


0 

32 

26^ 

7 

185,000 

18 

6 

1 


0 

156 

16 

7 

131,000 

8 

6 

7 

1 

1 

84 

4 

11 

460,000 

26 

11 

22 

iir 

0 

433 

15 

17 

134,000 

1 0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

13 

« 

8 

2,006.000 

68 

60 

89 

1 

20 

500 

60, 

88 

637,000 

28 

18 

7 

0 

6 

101 

50 

83 

114,000 

12 

2 


0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

411,000 

2 

7 

11 

0 

9 

91 

2 

84 

960,000 

66 

26 

38 

18 

2 

43 

154 

20 

286,000 

8 

4 

0 

0 

G 

45 

9 

5 

206,000 

17 

3 

» 

0 

0 

230 

8 

7 

09,900 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

307,000 

19 

6 

1 

0 

1 

78 

49 

16 

81, 700 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

71,900 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3,048,000 

87 

74 

104 

79 

29 

34 

46 

189 

64, 700 

6 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

9 

8 

1,290,000 

44 

62 

17 

13 

6 

1,161 

20 

08 

136,000 

31 

3 

1 

0 

0 

91 

83 

6 

166,000 

1 

8 

0 

0 

1 

33 

16 

1 

62,700 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

617,000 

61 

16 

0 

4 

4 

9 

31 

20 

69,400 

4 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 3 

139^71 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 I 

1 

113,000 

4 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

434,000 

78 

14 

13 

0 

1 

50 

1 37 

18 

248,000 

14 

12 

2 

0 

1 

1 

24 

10 

1 62,469 

1 

1 

1 

0 


1 

0 


148,000 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


78,000 

1 

1 

0 

0 


14 

19 


36,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 


3 

13 


376,000 

20 

5 

4 

1 

4 

25 

04 

18 

78,400 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

3 

830,000 

w 

38 

30 

I 

4 

1 

287 

7 


126,403 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

* 14, 811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 15,036 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


1 30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


62,000 

8 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

' 18 

0 

216,000 

6 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

! 1 

8 

66,500 

19 

1 1 

8 

2 

0 

0 

IS 

1 

92,600 

17 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

4 

124,000 

8 

8 

B 

0' 

0 

0 

1 


808,000 

9L 

88 

88 

i 18 

6 

600 

W 

1 

183,741 


1 

0 

1 0 

i ^ 

0 



>12; 085 

•o 

0 

0 

i * 0 

1 0 

7 

ol 

1 0 


>B|timated, Jiffy 1, ms. 



20% AvtiianiMt 

OUy rtpofU for vteeh ended April 7 , 


Dlfision, State, and 
city 


PojmhiHmrl 

estimated 


OMok- 

enpoz, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Dipbtberia 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

ez];>ect- 

anoy 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Influenca 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


DeathsI 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 


ported 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneo- 

moniSt 


re- 

ported 


SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virfdnia: 

X3^ohbnrg 

Norfollr 

Kichmond..i 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Charlwton 

M'heeling 

North Oarolitta; 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Sakm.... 
South Carolina: 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

-Atlanta 

Brunswick: 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg. ... 
Tampa 


KAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nn&h\iIJe 

Alabama: 

Birmingham i 

Mobile 

'Montgomery.. - 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

ShreveiKirt 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City.. .. 
Texas; 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 


MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

• BlUinio- 

OreatFolls.... 

Mis 
Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico; 
Albuquerque. 


628,000 

30,500 

174.000 

180.000 
61,000 

50.700 
156,208 

» 30, 371 

37.700 

71.800 

74, 100 

41.800 
127,811 

(0 

116,800 

04,000 

1 60, 754 
126,847 
102,000 


.08,500 

311.000 

177.000 

137.000 

211.000 
66,800 
47,000 


131,643 

75,000 

410.000 
59,500 

(0 

203.000 

159.000 
49,100 

1 164,064 
205^000 


117,071 

129,883 

112,037 

112,668 

123,042 

265.000 
43,000 

121.000 


234 

87 

55 

180 

3 

1 

7 


10 


3 

107 


33 


166 

0 


ft 

30 


12 

10 


11 

7 


1 Estimated, July 1,1085 


* No estimate made. 











1040 

City npoHt fof'weeJe endtd April 7, tPS8 — Cdtitinued 


BiTisIoD, 6tate, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1026, > 
estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

mcmia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re* 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN— continued 

Utah: 

Balt Lake City.... 
Nevada 

Reno 

PACinc 

Washington: 

Beattie 

133.000 

>12,665 

(0 

100.000 
106,000 

7^,400 

567,000 

24 

0 

20 

8 

10 

60 

7 

6S 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

105 

0 

11 

26 

8 

0 

4 

0 

21 

40 

1 

50 

. 8 

0 

Spokane 



T'aooma 

California: 

Los Angeles 

fiaoramento 

0 

1 

0 

1 

8 

10 

2 

7 

San Francisco. 


83 


Scarlet fever 


Smallpox 




Typhoid fever 



















Whoop- 












xuuer- 







Division, State, 

[Cases, 


Cases, 





culosis, 

Casas, 



ing 

cough, 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

estl 


Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

UOBIIIS 

esti- 


Cases 

Deaths 

oases 

an 


mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


exi)ect- 

ported 

expect* 

ported) ported 

portiKl 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 







ancy 





NSW INGLAND 


















Maine: 


















Portland 


4 

4 


0 


0 


0 


3 


5 

0 

0 

5 

26 

New Hampshire 


















Concord 


1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Manchester... 


3 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Vermont' 


















Barre 


) 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Burlington 


1 

0 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Massachusetts. 


















Boston 

77 

74 


0 


0 


0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

61 

260 

Fall River 


4 

3 


0 


0 


0 


2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

26 

Bpringdeld 

Worcester 

6 

10 

16 

6 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 
0 

10 

28 

30 

81 

Rhode Inland: 


















Pawtucket 


1 

7 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Providence 



27 


0 


0 


0. 


2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

88 

Connecticut: 


















Bridgeport 

12 

3 


0 


0 


0 


4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

40 

Hartford 


5 

2 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


NewHaven... 

11 

2 


0 


0 


0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

42 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


















New York: 


















Butlalo 

24 

51 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

Q 

1 

26 

157 

Now York 

281 

486 


0 


0 


0 

124 

0 


1 

114 

,1,862 

Rochester 

16 

10 


0 


0 


0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

80 

Bmcuse 

13 

13 


0 


0 


0 


2 

1 

0 

0 

82 

58 

New Jersey: 


















. Camden 


I 

6 


0 


0 


0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

56 

Newark 

30 

88 


0 


0 


0 


8 

0 

1 

0 

36 

iS 

Trenton 


I 

1 


0 


0 


0 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

89 

Pennsylvania* 


















Philadelphia.. 

06 

103 


0 


0 


0 

25 

8 

0 

0 

88 

501 

Pittsburgh 

80 

24 


0 


0 


0 


7 

( 

1 

0 

0 

23 

210 

Beading 

4 

20 


0 


0 


ol 


1 

( 


0 

0 

8 

! 26 


i Estimated, July 1, 1025. * No estimate made. 












IML 

City reporU for week ended April 7, 1928 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 











ing 

cough. 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



oulosls, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths^ 

aU 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

estt- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

oases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





XAST KORTB 












CENTRAL 












Ohio;" 












Cincinnati 

19 

22 

1 

0 

0 

16 

0 

1 

1 

5 

171 

Cleveland 

37 

21 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

40 

241 

Columbus 

10 

14 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

S3 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

14 

4 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

7 

85 

Fort Wa 3 nie... 

7 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

17 

Indianapolis... 

0 

9 

10 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

8 

121 

South Bend... 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Terre Haute... 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Illinois: 












Chicafo 

123 

120 

2 

2 

0 

68 

2 

0 

1 

70 

967 

SprinSaeld.... 

Miohigan: 

a 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Detroit 

93 

no 

1 

3 

0 

34 

1 

1 

0 

61 

375 

Flint 

7 

16 

1 

11 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

23 

Grand Rapids. 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

28 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Milwaukeo 

26 

43 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

16 

131 

Racine 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

Superi(u‘ 

3 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

WEST NORTH 











CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2S 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

50 

32 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

103 

33 

8 

4 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

19 

71 

Iowa: 











Davenport 

1 

5 

4 

0 



0 

f 


0 











Des Moines. _. 
Sioux City 

5 

4 

2 

15 



0 

0 


0 


2 

2 

2 

1 



0 

0 


1 


W Atflrlnn 

2 

4 

0 

1 



0 

1 


0 



Missouri: 










118 

Kansas City... 

13 

38 

3 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

St, Joseph 

St, Louis 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

38 

31 

4 

1 

1 0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

28 

282 

North Dakota: 







0 



18 


Fargo. 

2 

1 

0 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Grand Forks . 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 












South Dakota: 












4 VtAfrtAA'n 

3 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


8 


Sioux Falls 

4 

fj 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 













Nebraska: 











U 

Lincoln 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Omaha 

3 

6 

7 1 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

54 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

4 

5 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

Wichita 

4 

5 

1 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

34 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 

Wilmington... 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

37 

28 

0 1 

0 

0 

13 

2 

3 

1 

.37 

254 

Cumberland... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

♦ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Col.: 
Washington... 

23 

40 

2 

2 

0 

13 

1 

0 

1 

16 

18T 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg — 

1 

1 

2 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

15 

IN OriOlK.«i « 

Richmond 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

. 0 

0 

49 

Roanoke....... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West VMnla: 
Charteaton 

1 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

Wheeling 

North Carolina: 

Ralfilgh 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

19 

1 11 

WUmmgton..^. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 J 

5 

11 

WJnsUm-SaleiB 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

' 0 

' 0 

li 






lots 

City reports fot week ended April 7, l^^-*<k>ntixxuod 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

aU 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

■OUTB ATLANTIC-' 












continued. 












SoQtb Carolina: 












Cbarleaton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

^ 14 

Columbia 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Oreenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

4 

14 

5 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

8 

62 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 


Florida. 












Miami 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


20 

St. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

1 

1 


0 


12 

Tampa I. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 


SAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

45 

Louisville 

6 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

110 

Tennessee* 












Memphis 

S 

7 

3 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

2 

70 

Nashville 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

64 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

MobUe 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

16 

Mnntgnmflry . _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


2 


Little Rock 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 



Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

18 

2 

2 

1 


160 

Shreveport 

0 

0- 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


1 

40 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

3 

4 

3 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

Texas: 












Dallas 

2 

20 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 




Forth Worth.. 

2 

13 

2 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 



39 

Galveston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

*1 

1 

0 



12 

Houston 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 



68 

Smi Antomo... 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


70 

IfOXTNTAlN 












Montana: 












Billings 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



9 

Great Falls 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 




0 

Helena 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



4 

Missoula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! ^ 

1 0 


0 

0 

Idaho** 












Boise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 

Colorado: 












Denver 

11 

21 

2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 



92 

Pueblo.... 

2 

0 

0 

2 

; 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



New Mexico: 


1 



1 







Albuquerque.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

6 

0 

0 

0 



Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

2 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 


5 

25 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



3 

pACinc 










■ 


Washington: 












Seattle 

0 

9 

3 

0 



0 

3 




Spokane 

6 

8 

3 

6 



0 

0 




Tacoma 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

umiiM 


28 

California: 












Los Angeles... 

26 

16 

4 


0 

26 

1 

0 



277 

Sacramento 

1 

2 

0 

• 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 



22 

San Francisco. 

17 

16 

4 

1 

0 

20 

1 

0 


X8 

154 
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CUt^ nforUfor week ended April 7, IMS — C«alinued 



Meniogo- 


r: 


Poliomyelitis (lofiM* 
tile paralysis) 


OOQOtlS 

meningitis 

jrouaani 

, Diyision, State, andoity 

Cases 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

KKW SNOLAND 

Massachusetts: 

Boston » 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

tt 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

1 

0 


■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIODLl AtLANTIC 

New York: 

New York 

34 

17 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

3 

0 

2 

b 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois' 

Chicago » 

11 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

0 

7 

0 

1 

■ 


0 

0 

• 0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

2 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

m 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri. 

Kansas City 

6 

5 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Rt. Louis 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

a 

1 

0 

North Dakota. 

Fargo 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska; 

Omaha 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

Washington 

1 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Oeorgla- I 

Atlanta 

2 

1 

H 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Tennessee- i 

Nashville 1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Alabama- 1 

Birmingham 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Louisiana- I 

New Oi leans 

0 

0 


0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 



0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Texas; i 

Houston 

2 

2 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

2 

0 

0 

(T 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Ctah: 

Salt Lake City 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

Washington: 

Spokane 

2 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CaHfornia; 

Los Angles 

1 

1 

m 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Se^mento 

9 

0 


0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

San Francisoo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

®l 

0 

0 

0 





'■'4h 





■ - 1 . 


i Rabies (human): 1 case and l death at Boston, Mass.; 1 case and I death at Ohicafo^ Bl, 





































The following table i^ves the rates per lOOjOOO population for iOl 
Cities for the five-week period ended April 7, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 9, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximatdy 31,060,000 in 1927 
end 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and neatly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Swnmiiry of toeekly reports from cities, March 4 to April 7, 19t9—Annuai rates 
per i 00,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Weekended-* 



Mar. 

12, 

1927 

Mar 

10, 

1928 

Mar. 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1928 

Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1928 

Apr. 

2,1927 

Mar. 

81, 

1928 

Apr. 

0,1^7 

Apr. 

7,li^ 

* 101 dties 

188 

172 

176 

158 

178 

158 

190 

>139 

m 

132 

Mew England 

128 

145 

137 

136 

180 

124 

137 

mm 

181 

126 

Middle Atlantic 


214 


212 

226 


263 

181 

269 

188 

1 a >1 tail J <1 X 

165 

371 

157 

335 

178 

148 

159 

146 1 

169 

121 

i VT 11 1 i •( t mtl -1 (1 : 1 MMEM 

m 

131 

127 

115 

121 

132 

158 

>85 , 

170 

101 


155 

124 

141 

139 

146 

112 

157 

121 

117 

88 


112 

85 

80 

mm 

41 

60 

61 

85 

66 

35 



168 

161 

186 

174 

116 

178 


835 

132 

Mountain 

197 

97 

126 

106 

81 

80 


115 

170 

44 

Padflc 

198 

171 

165 

125 

193 

105 

170 

4 78 

125 

77 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

952 

1,131 

929 

1,840 

943 

1,326 

837 

>1,390 

867 

1,277 

Mew England 

198 

1,667 

212 

2; 277 

198 

1,536 

205 

2,014 

270 

1,874 


80 

■ryn 

93 

1. 213 

114 

1,803 

127 

1,491 

159 

1,504 

P '' 1 li. V 1 ■ MttMHM 

1, 169 

805 

1,238 

■WOKMl 

1,138 


925 

1,023 

967 

1,034 


1, 241 

489 

1,560 


1, 514 

725 

1,821 

»7od 

EJi^ 

762 

South Atlantic 

783 

2,784 

1,010 

2,972 

972 

2,803 

imi 


936 

2,285 

East South Central 

314 


441 

1,855 

436 

1, 428 

1 284 

IjIuijI 

608 

058 

West South Central 

1, 187 


1,026 

1,328 

1,764 

1, 120 

mm 

836 

2.114 

436 

Mountain 

9,091 

28.3 

6,397 

845 

6,074 

604 

8,443 

762 

2,788 

708 

Padflo 

3,252 

904 

2,923 

830 

3,163 



4 550 

3,051 

447 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

446 

803 

431 


423 

300 

440 

*304 

N4 

278 

New Emrland. 

591 

377 

546 


470 

411 

530 

HI 

HI 

381 


583 

358 

672 

362 

580 

374 

612 

308 

Bal 

866 


360 

202 

353 


847 

806 

829 

266 

mSa 

252 


471 

200 

426 

271 

Koa 

292 

467 

>254 

433 

268 

allR IllViVll 

193 

268 

220 


170 

224 

197 

221 

177 

179 


270 

250 

mm 


162 

234 

172 


177 

100 

West South Central 

120 

128 

62 


58 

1 124 

54 

144 

99 

148 

Mountain 

1,112 

105 

1,336 

248 

1,180 

1 177 

1,210 

186 

941 


Pacific 

285 

102 

253 

217 

360 

1 202 

310 

♦213 

243 

183 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases repoited Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1827, and 1928, respectively. 

> Fargo, N. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., ndt included. 

* Faigo, H. Dak., hot included. 

* Tacoma, Wash., not included.. 
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8umnum uieekly npatU tfnm cUiu^ March 4 ^ AftU 7, IMS^Anntuil rai&i 
per tOOfiOO papulation compared with ratee far the carreaponding period of 
lM7-~Contilmed 

SMALLPOX CASE BATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

1^ 

Mar. 

10, 

108B 

Mar. 

19, 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1928 

Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1928 

Apr. 

2,1927 

Mar. 

81, 

1928 

Apr. 

9,1927 

7^% 


ao 

22 

81 

21 

80 

25 

28 

125 

26 

18 

0 

0 

84 

58 

54 

81 

70 

0 

04 

0 

0 

14 

92 

26 

20 

86 

115 

69 

0 

0 

88 

49 

51 

182 

45 

90 

84 

0 

0 

% 

64 

33 

20 

44 

53 

88 

0 

0 

29 

69 

41 

106 

74 

18 

99 

0 

0 

18 

125 

23 

25 

36 

62 

61 

2 

0 

83 

80 

61 

122 

62 

9 

68 

0 

0 

24 

>65 

68 

30 

36 

142 

«24 

0 

0 

37 

42 

25 

86 

103 

27 

55 

0 

0 

19 

4 

106 

18 


TVPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

8 

wm 


1 

8 

4 

8 

*5 

8 

4 









New England 

12 

Bi 



6 

9 

12 

5 

7 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

8 

6 

2 

7 

4 

6 

4 

6 

1 

East North Central 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

5 

3 

West North Central 

4 

2 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

*2 

2 

6 

South Atlantic 

11 

9 

11 

11 

13 

11 

16 

21 

9 

12 

East South Central 

30 

5 

20 

10 

41 

5 

20 

10 

35 

15 

West South Central 

17 

4 

12 

12 

20 

8 

25 

12 

37 

16 

0 

Mountain 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 


0 



Pacific 

10 

3 

18 

5 

10 

5 

24 

<3 

8 

8 




I 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

27 

22 

31 

25 

27 

32 

22 

»29 

23 

34 

New England 

12 

21 

19 

7 

7 

9 

12 

11 

7 

16 

Middle Atlantic 

25 

19 

31 

26 

26 

22 

21 

29 

26 

81 

East North Central 

16 

16 

18 

12 


35 

15 

24 

9 

40 

West North Central 

14 

12 

21 


14 

16 

4 

*19 


16 

South Atlantic 

70 

25 

79 

10 

65 

39 

38 

21 


«10 

East South Central— 

80 

42 

90 

84 

96 

89 

106 

78 


73 

West South Central 

47 

74 

21 

115 

26 

98 


86 


107 

Mountain 

54 

62 

18 


27 

133 

27 

53 


80 

Pacific 

7 

20 

14 

■ 

28 

7 

21 

‘15 


7 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

188 

191 

184 

221 

167 

213 

163 

>222 

162 

215 

New England 

1S8 

mm 

172 

239 

156 

182 

156 

225 

i4o 

179 


222 

221 

220 

258 

198 

245 

186 

264 

198 

244 


157 


142 

194 

141 

211 

147 

HI 

131 

241 


81 


114 

139 

msm 

118 

93 

>132 

137 

122 


272 

214 

262 ! 

214 

218 

240 

225 

230 

150 

170 



272 

mi 

335 

197 


133 

288 

218 

397 


161 

254 

195 

263 

136 

275 

161 

242 

" 140 

185 

Mountain 


265 

161 


17(W 

168 

161 


242 

97 

Pacific 

148 

122 

93 

125 

no 

101 

128 


117 

106 


I Fargo, N. Dak., and Tacoma, Wash., not induitod. 
* Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 
i Tacoma, Wash., not included. 





































1928 


im 


Number of cities induded in ^umma/ry of vmkly reports, and agarepoie population 
of diies in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1907 and 1909, respemtivdp 













FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


CHOLERA ON VESSEL 

Steamship Hawaii Mara — At Singapore from Saigon and ports— 
April 3, 1928 . — The steamship Hawaii Mara was reported April 3, 
. 1928, at Singapore, Straits Settlements, from Saigon, French Indo- 
China, with cholera on board. The Hawaii Mara sailed March 20, 
from Nagasaki, and from Hong Kong March 23, 1928. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for the week ended March 24, 1928. — The following report 
for the week ended March 24, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGUE 

Suez. 

Aden Protectorate.— Aden. 

India.— Bassein, Bombay, Rangoon. 

Straits Seftlemenls.— Singapore. 

CHOLKKA 

/nd/a.—Bassein, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Rangoon. 

Sram.—Bangkok. 

French Indo- China. —Saigon. 

China.— Canton 

Straits Settlements. -Singapore. 

Returns for the week ended March 
ports: 

Dutch Past Indies.—Ballkpapan, Samailuda. 
JCwantung.— Port Arthur, Dairen. . 


SMALLPOX 

(Vjrton .—Colombo. 

/rag.— Basra. 

India —Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein 
Rangoon. 

French /nd/o.— Pondicherry, 

Dutch East Indies.— Banjermasln. 

China.— Canton, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 

Japan Shimonoseki . 


were not received from the following 


Towns of the South Manchurian Railway Zone. 


ARABIA 

Aden Protectorate — Plague . — A total of 848 cases of plague with 
549 deaths has been reported in the Aden Protectorate from the date 
of the outbreak, January 9, to March 20, 1928. 

82567*— 28 4 . (1047) 
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BOLITIA 


La Paz — Mortality Statistics — 1927. — The Municipal Institute of 
Hygiene, Health, and Social Research of La Paz has reported deaths 
in the city of La Paz for the year 1927 as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Bronchitis 

178 

Pneumonia 

mm 

Dysentery 

112 

Tuberculosis 


Oastroen teritis 

215 

Typhoid fever-.. .... 


InflusnzA 

85 

Typhus fever 


Measles 

204 

Whooping cough 


Smallpox 

176 

Otto dmiasee 

■i 





Estimated populattoo, 110,000. 


BRAZIL 


8ao Pamo — Vital statistics^ 1927. — ^The following table gives vital 
statistics for the city of Sao Paulo, Brazil, for the year 1927; 


Population 934,185 

Marriages 7,014 

Births 27,708 

Still-births I,.'i59 

Deaths 14,106 

Deaths under 1 year 4, 621 

Deaths from— 

Cancer 496 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 11 

Diphtheria 50 

Dysentery (amebic) 46 

Dysentoiy (bacillary)., 58 

Dysentery (other) 137 

Influenza 241 

Lethargic encephalitis 5 


Deaths from— Continued. 

Leprosy 64 

Measles 95 

Plague 1 

Poliomyelitis 1 

Rabies 6 

Scarlet fsver 10 

Suicides 84 

Syphilis 273 

Tetanus 51 

Tuberculosis 1,023 

Typhoid fever 185 

Whooping cough 77 

Other communicable disea.ses 203 


CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — WeeJc ended March 31 ^ 1928 , — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from five Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
March 31, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Alberta 

Total 

Influenza . . 

41 

mm 

i 



41 

SnialliMX...... ................... ....... 



20 j 


7 

27 

l^Thoid fever 

1 


6 1 

1 

4 

6 1 

1 

17 


Nova Scotia — Vital statistics — Year ended September SO, 1927 , — 
The following data were taken from the annual report of the pro- 
vincial health officer of Nova Scotia for the year end^ September 
30, 1927: 


Population 523, S37 Deaths per 1,000 population . . 

Births 11, 134 heaths of infants under 1 year,. 

Births per 1,000 population p.2 Infant mortality 

Deaths 6,259 


11.9 

1,011 

90l8 
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CommunieabJe diseases in Nova Scotia, year ended September SO, 19S7 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 


11 

Smallpox - 

11 


Diphtheria 

■■rrll 

25 

Tnbefculofiis (pulmonary) 


518 

Meaides 

1. 152 

15 

TnhArmilnAiii (o^hAr formn) 

■■llllllli 

99 

Pneumonia. 

670 

Typhoid fever 


9 

Scarlet feveit- 

684 

20 

Whooping cough.... ... 

351 

47 








1 From vessel in harbor. 


Qmhec — Communicahle diseases — WeeTc ended April 7, 1928. — The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended April 7, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chioken pox 

21 

Smallpox - 

15 

DiphtlMrla..... ... 

35 

! Tuberculosis — 

86 

Oerman measles.. ... 

11 

Typhoid fever 

12 

l^MRlm 

242 

1 Whooping cough 

7 

Scarlet fever 

86 




ECUADOR 

Guayaquil — Plague — February , 1928. — During the month of Febru- 
ary, 1928, six cases of plague with three deaths were reported at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 

Plague^nlected rats. — During the same period, 24,565 rats were 
examined at Guayaquil, and 31 rats were found plague infected. 

Duran — Guayaquil — Smallpox. — During the period under report 
four cases of smallpox were reported at Duran (Eloy Alfaro) and five 
cases at Guayaquil. 

ESTONIA 


Communicahle diseases — February, 1928. — During the month of 
February, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

r^A%.aKi.nav\ina1 tnaniticrif 

13 

Scarlet fever ....... 

880 


42 

Tuberculosis 

187 


78 

Typhoid fevei 

26 





Population, estimated. 1,114,630. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Birth, death, and infant mortality rates in England and Wales, 
1841-19S5. — The following figures ^re taken from the -annual rephrt 
of the Registrar General of England and Wales for the year 1926. 
They show the decrease in the birth, death, and infant mortality 
■rates over a period of 85 yeare. 
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Period 

Births per 
annum per 
1,000 

popmation 

Deaths per 
annum per 
1,000 

popmation 

Deaths of 
infents un- 
der 1 year 
per 1,000 
births 



1 

Deaths per 
annum per 
1,000 

population 

Deaths Of 
infenta un- 
derl year 
per 1.000 
birtSs 

1841-1845 

32.3 

21.4 

148 


81.4 

13.9 

145 

1846-1860..... 

32.8 

28.8 

157 

1891-1895 

80.6 

18.7 

151 

1861-1865 

83.0 

22.7 

156 


29.3 

17.7 

156 

l86d-180O 

84.4 

21.8 

152 

linTgrrmw 

28.2 

16.0 

138 

1861-1855 

35.1 

22.6 

151 

1906-1910 

26.3 

14.7 

117 

1856-1870 

35.3 

22.4 

157 

1911-1915 

23.6 

14.8 

110 

1871-1875 

85.5 

22.0 

153 

1916-1020 

20.1 

14.4 

90 

1876-1880 

35.3 

20.8 

145 

1921-1925 

19.9 

12.2 

76 

1881-1885 

38.5 

19.4 

139 






LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — Febrmry, 19B8, — During the month of 
February, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 


Cases 


Cerebroapinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria 

Erysipelas 

Iniiuenaa 


Leprosy.. 

Measles.. 


Mumps. 


8 

44 

20 

85 

2 

820 

42 


Puerperal fever.. 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Trachoma 

Typhoid fever... 

Trams fever 

Whooping cough 


Disease 


Cases 


5 


228 

1 

42 

05 

1 

72 


Population, estimated: 1,950,000. 


NETHERLANDS 

Communicable diseases — Year 1927 — Average 1922-1926. — During 
the year 1927, cases of certain communicable diseases and deaths 
from these diseases were reported in the 11 provinces of the Nether- 
lands as shown in the following table, which gives also the annual 
averages for the five-year period 1922 to 1926, inclusive. The figures 
for 1927 are provisional. 


Disease 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. 

Diphtheria 

Dysentery 

Jjethargio encephalitis. .. 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Typhus fever 


1927 

Average 1922-1920 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

108 

40 

111 

63 

3,019 


4,335 

250 

03 

11 

08 

8 

101 

04 

180 

*63 

50 

14 

2 31 

*15 

14,940 

122 

7,961 

09 

0 


4 


770 

87 

1,218 

148 

0 

0 

3 



1 3 years only. 


* 4 years only. 
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SALVADOR 


April 


RepvMic qf Salmdor — San Salvador — Mortaliiy from malaria — 
Fear* 1926^1927 , — During the period 1925 to 1927, inclusive, mor- 
tality from malaria was -eported in the Republ c of Salvador and the 
city of San Salvador, as follows: 


Republic of Salrador 

City of San Salvador 

Year 

Population 

Malaria 

deaths 

Year 

Population 

Malaria 

deaths 

1925 t 

1.634.000 

1.657.000 

1.688.000 

3,643 

4,066 

3,386 

1025 

86,000 

87.000 

88.000 

172 

209 

186 

1926 

1926 

1927 

1027 




SWITZERLAND 

Laceme (Cordon) — Communicable diseases — January-Febrmry, 
1928 . — Communicable diseases were reported in the Canton of 
Lucerne, Switzerland, during the months of January and February, 
1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Janu- 
ary, 1028 

Febru- 
ary, 1928 

Janu- 
ary, 1928 

Febru- 
ary, 1928 

Oerebroapinal meningitis 

1 


Measles 

46 

89 

Diphtheria 

7 

18 

Scarlet fever 1 

10 

18 

Inauenza. 


6 

Typhoid fever 


1 

Lethargic enoephalitis 


3 

WhAApfng cough 

26 

81 








Population: 45,700. 
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Rio de Janeiro. 
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Hawaii Territory: Hawaii. 



CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW FEYER— Continued 
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ApMI 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YEU.OW PETER— Ck>ntiiiued 


058 



Eiviere du Loqd. 















Tbb nsport ot 2 casw ttf smailM to Ntw Bimiswiek dmte ttie «Mkiend«l 91, 1927, ivtii6h has tan publidb^d to prior teuos of Che PuBii « Hsalth RiFOBia, was erro 

s. No smallpox was toportea to New Bronswick dnrtog September, 1927. 







CH.OLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FETES, AND YELLOW FETES— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Continued 



Hobm and 


Jamaica (outside Kingston) (alastrim) 



On vessel: S. S. Arendskerk at Singapore 
from Amoy, China 









CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

• SMALLPOX — Continued 















































[C, indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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THE CAUSES OF ILLNESS AT DIFFERENT AGES^ 

Haferstown Morbidity Studies No. VII* 

By Edgar Syosnstricker, StaiisHcianj United States Public Health Service • 

In this paper the general results of the Hagerstown morbidity 
study which relate to the causes of illness at 'different ages are sum- 
marized briefly. The tables and graphs, it is believed, present the 
principal findings with respecjb to this phase of the inquiry, but a 
word or two of explanation may assist the reader who is not con- 
versant with the previous reports in this series. 

The record of illness was obtained from a responsible informant 
(usually the housewife) in each household canvassed by a trained 
field assistant and was supplemented by diagnoses from attending 
physicians in practically all cases where medical care was given, and 
by records of school attendance and of clinics. Forty-six per cent of 
the illnesses were attended by physicians; if we omit colds and 
minor digestive illnesses, 65 per cent were so attended and were dii^- 
nosed by medical practitioners. Two-thirds of the population studied 
were observed at intervals of 6 to 8 weeks for at least 24 of the 28 
months, which was the duration of the study. Less than 1 per cent 
of the illnesses had to be classified as ^^ill-defined and unknown.^' For 
further details as to the scope and method of the study, definition of 
illness, etc., reference is made to the first paper of this series. 

In those cases in which more than one cause was recorded, recourse 
was had to the practice followed in the classification of the causes 
of death, namely, to assign only one cause to each illness. This 
arbitrary procedure does not, however, affect a very large proportion 

1 From the office of statistical investigations, U. S. Public Health Service. 

* Other Hagerstown morbidity studies published are— 

I. A Study of Illness in a General Population Group: Method of Study and Gieneral Results. Pob. 

* Health Rep., vdl. 41, No. 39, Sept. 24, 1926. Reprint No. 1113. « 

II. The Reporting of Notifiable Diseases in a Typical Small City. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 41, No. 41, 
Get. 8, 1926. Reprint No. 1116. 

in. The Extent of Medical and Hospital Service in a Typical Small City. Pub. Health Rep„ vol, 42, 
No. 2, Tan. 14, 1927. Reprint No. 1134. 

IV. The Age Curve of lUness. Pub. Health Rep , vol. 42, No. 23, June 10, 1927. 'Reprint No. 1163. 

V. A Comparison of the Incidence of Illness and Death. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, No. 24, June 24, 
1927. Reprint No. 1167. 

VI. The lUness Rate Among Males and Females. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, No. 30, Jul y 29, 1927. Re- 
print No. 1172. 

08240*'— 28 1 (1007) 
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of the cases. Of the 17,847 illnesses observed, only 3.7 per cent had 
more than one cause or condition recorded. The procedure in classi- 
fying these cases according to a primary cause was as foUowa: i 

(1) The^rs^ cause in order of occurrence, applied largely to acute 
conditions with common complications, such as influenza and pneu- 
monia, or measles and otitis media. 

(2) Acute conditions ordinarily were given preference over an 
attack of some chronic condition. Thus, in case of grippe and 
chronic rheumatism, the grippe was considered primary. 

(3) The condition or disease mo^t specifically associated with the 
period of sicJcness was preferred over a minor condition which preceded 
or accompanied it. For example, in tooth abscess and rheumatism, 
the latter was made primary. When it was difficult to determine the 
factual basis, the more serious condition was chosen. 

(4) The more specific cause was given preference over a statement 
of a symptom. 

(6) When none of the above rules could be applied, and the history 
of the individual gave no basis for decision, the condition mentioned 
first by the informant was made primary. The number of such 
cases was very small. 

The size of the experience in the different age groups employed is 
shown in the following table: 

Table 1. — Number of white persons, obbcrved for the incidence of illness in Hagers- 

town, Md., December 1, 19^1-Marck SI, 19S4, expressed in terms of years of 

life observed/* and classified by age 


Age in years 

Number 
of years 
of life 
observed 

Age in years 

Number 
of yaars 
of life 
observed 

All ages 1 

16, 617 
1,777 
2,106 
1,713 

15-24 

2,526 

4,643 

2,575 

8^ 

0-4 

26-44 

5-0 

45-64 

10-14 

65 and over 




1 Includes 368 years of life observed in persons whose ages were not exactly enough kno^ n for classiflcation 
according to the groupings used. 

With respect to the term “years of life observed,” it should be 
stated that of necessity certain individuals and families were observed 
for less than the entire period of the study. In order, therefore, to 
state the morbidity results in terms of annual incidence rates it was 
necessary to resort to the familiar device of expressing the population 
as the number of “year-pei*sons,” or the number of “years of expo- 
sure,” or, to state it more precisely, perhaps, the number of “years 
of life observed” within each age category. No age group includes 
less than 810 such years of observation. 

Since our imme^ate purpose is to indicate the general nature of 
illness, rather than the incidence of specific diseases, at different ages, 
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iUneBsea hare been grouped into only 18 classes, with the exception 
of tonsillectomies, adenoidectomies, and other operations on the 
throat or nasal fossae which are shown separately. The scheme of 
classification used was the International List of Causes of Death, 
1920 revision. This list, unsuitable as it is for any scientific classifi- 
cation, because of its illogical combination of anatomical, etiological, 
patholo^cal, epidemiological, and other bases, is resorted to because 
it is the only classification generally used. Some departures, dictated 
by considerations which we believe will be apparent to anyone more 
interested in the causes of illness than in a mere scheme of classifica- 
tion, were made from it; but in the tables presented, the International 
list numbers' are carried for definitive purposes. 

The data so classified are presented in Table 2, together with the 
“years of life observed “ within each age group. In Table 3 are given 
the annual rates, based upon the figures in Table 2. 

Table 2. — Number of Ulneaaes, by age grottpa, in which a apecified disease or 
condition was the sole or primary cause in a group of white persons observed in 
Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 19Sl-March SI, 19S4 


Number of illnesses in which the specified disease or con- 
dition was the sole or primary cause 


Disease or condition (numbers in parentheses 
refer to those given in the International List 
of Causes of Death, 1020) 


Years of life obsec /ed.. 
Total Illnesses... 


Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases 

(1-42, except 11 and 31) 

General diseases (43-09) 

Diseases of the nervous system (7(^fi4, pert 

of 205) 

Diseases of the eyes and annexe (85) 

Diseases of ears and mastoid process (86) 

Diseases of circulatory system (87-96) 


Ttotal respiratory (exdudlng operations) (11, 

31, 07-107, 109) 

Tonsillectomy and (or) adenoidectomy... 
4>ther operations on throat and nasal 

fOSSSD.... 

Diseases of teeth and gums (part of 108) 


(110-137, part of 106 and 205) 

DisMses of Kidney and anneia (128-134) 

Diseases of genito^urinary system (nonvene- 

real) (135-142) 

Puerperal state (143-150) 

Dise^ of skin and cellular tissue (151-154, 

part of 205) > 

Diseases of bone and organs of locomotion 

(155-168, part of 206) 

Congenital malfonnations and mfancy (159- 

SiS^lty (164) I I.. 

External causes (166-203) 

Hi-defined and unknown 


AU 

agesi 

Age group 

0-4 

6-9 

2,106 

10-14 

16-24 

26-44 

46-64 

65-f- 

16,517 

1,777 

1,713 

2,520 

4,643 

2,675 

810 

17,847 

2,822 

3,270 

2,034 

1,871 

4,162 

2,653 

875 

1,448 

626 

615 

86 

36 

49 

25 

7 

359 

6 

13 

14 

20 

97 

142 

60 

728 

10 

43 

85 

64 

247 

201 

69 

123 

13 

30 

25 

10 

24 

14 

6 

180 

51 

56 

37 

14 

16 

3 

2 

303 

17 

16 

27 

21 

60 

80 

72 

10,844 

1,623 

1,901 

1,329 

1,244 

2,618 

1,500 

474 

120 

18 

66 

17 

13 

10 

1 



’ 8 




4 

2 

1 


124 

2 

18 

80 

19 

41 

13 

1 

1,594 

271 

298 

213 

148 

316 

255 

76 

182 

15 

11 

6 

! 

44 

64 

80 

183 

2 

1 

13 

39 

86 

84 

5 

395 



1 

108 

273 

3 


291 

60 

79 

53 

24 

46 


10 

111 

2 

5 

« 5 

6 

47 

33 

12 

19 

13 

2 

3 





14 







14 

653 

61 

96 

75 

81 

160 

141 

38 

168 

47 



18 

15 

11 

36 

26 

U 


including unknown ages. 


> Includes rash, hives, and sores on bodyJ 
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Tabls 8. — Jllnes 9 raieSf by age groupe^ from specified diseases or condiiions which 
were the sole or primary cause in a group of white persons observed in Hagetgtown, 
Md.f Deumhcr t, 19^1-March SI, 10S4 


Aniiaal rate per 1,000 


l>ifle&9e or condition ‘(numbers in paren- 
theses refer to these given in the Inter- 
national List of Causes of Death, 1920) 


Total iUnesseSw 

Epidemio, endemic, and inlectious dis- 
eases (1-42, except 11 and 31) 

General diseases (4i^) 

Diseases ofthe nervous system (70-84, 

part of 205) 

Diseases of the eyes and annexe (85) 

DiseasM of ears and mastoid prooeas (80) 
Diseasos of the circulatory system (87-90) 
Total respiratory (excluding operatioBSj 

(11, 81,97-107, m) 

Tonsillectomy and (or) adenoidec- 
tomy 

Other operations on throat and nasal 

, fOSSSB.. 

Diseases of teeth and gums (part of 108) 

Diaeaeas and disorders of the digestive 

system (110-127, part of 108 and 205).. 
Diseases of kidney and annexe (128-134). 
Diseases of genito-urixmry syst^ (non- 

venereal) (131^142) 

Pnerp^ state (148-lM) 

Diseases of akin and e^lar tissue (151- 

154, part of 206) 

Diseases of bone and organs of locomotion 

(165-158, part of 206) 

Congenital malformations and infancy 

(150-103) 

SenWty (164) 

External causes(165-2(l3) 

Bl-dellned and unknown 



■1 

■ 


■ 

■ 

■ 

(M 
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66-H 

1,080.5 

1,588.2 

1,558.8 

1, 187.4 

740.8 

89A4 

091.3 

1,079.8 

87.7 

352.3 

292.2 

60.2 

li 

10.6 

9.7 

&6 

21.7 

3.4 

6.2 

6.2 

Kt] 


55.1 

72.8 

44.1 

5.6 

21.4 

49.6 


58.2 

710 


7,4 

7.8 

14.8 

R6 

■m 

5.2 

5.4 


lao 

ai9 

nA 

2.6 

5.5 

3.4 

1.2 


18.3 

9.6 

7.6 

.,15.8 

8.3 

12.9 

KKjl 


656.5 

913.4 

904.3 

775.8 

402.5 

563.0 

682.4 


7.3 

tz 

31.4 

9.9 

5.1 

2.2 

.4 


.5 




1.6 

.4 

.4 

niiii 

7.5 

i.i 

8.6 

17.5 

7.5 

8.8 

5.0 

1.2 

06.6 

152.5 

141.6 

124. « 


68.1 


93.8 

11.0 

8.4 

5.2 

3,5 


9.5 

24.9 

KSl 

11.1 

1.1 

.5 

7.6 

15.4 

18.5 

13.2 

6.2 

46.4 



1.2 

81.5 

■InM 

2,3 


17.6 

33.8 

87.5 

30.0 

0.5 

9.9 

6.6 

12.3 

6.7 

1.1 

2.4 

2.9 

10 


12.8 

14.8 

1.2 

7.3 


1.8 





.8 







17.3 

39.5 

28.7 

45.6 

"'43.‘8 

32.1 

32.3 


46.0 

10.2 

26.5 

8.6 

8.8 

4.4 

7.8 

10.1 

13.6 


1 Including unknown liges. 


Table 4. — Relative importance of the various causes of illness at different ages, 
based Ihe Hagerstown study 


Per cent of total illnesses caused by specified causes 
and oonditions at each age 


Disease or condition 



0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65-}- 

Total 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

m 

100.00 

100.00 

Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases 

General diseases 

Diseases of the nervous system 

Diseases of eye and annexa 

Diseases of ear and mastoid process 

Diseases of circulatory system 

Diseases of respiratory system excluding oper- 
ations - 

22.18 

.21 

.35 

.46 

1.81 

.60 

67.61 

.40 

.07 

9.60 

.53 

.07 

18.81 
.40 
1.88 
.92 
1. 71 
.49 

58.13 

2.02 

9.11 
.34 1 

.es 

4.23 
.69 

4.18 

1.23 
1.82 
1.33 

05.34 

.84 

1.48 

10.47 

.30 

.64 

.05 

2.61 

.25 

.15 

1.92 

1.07 
3.42 

.53 
.75 
1. 12 

66.49 

.70 

.21 

1.02 

7.91 

.53 

2.08 
6.77 
1.28 

.27 

1. 18 
2.33 
5.94 
.58 
.38 
1.44 

62.90 
.24 
.05 
.99 
7.69 
1.06 
2.07 
&56 
1. 11 
1.18 

0.96 

5.56 

7.87 
.55 
.12 

3.13 

58.75 

.04 

.04 

.61 

0.99 

2.51 

1.88 
.12 
.67 

L20 

0.80 

6.74 

174 

.57 

.23 

123 

54.17 

.11 

8.69 

3.43 

.57 

Tonsilloctomy and (or) adenoidectomy 

Other operations on throat and nasal fossm.. 

Diseases of teeth and gums 

Diseases and disorders of the digestive system.. . 

Diseases of kidney and annexa 

Diseases of genito-urinary system 

Puerperal stote i 

Dlsea^ of skin and cellular tissue 

Diseases of bones and organs of locomotion 

OongAnftfil TnBlfnmiRtifmR ftnd infancy , - - 

2.13 

.07 

.46 

2.42 

.15 

.06 


Senfflty, 




1.60 

4.84 

L26 

External naii«M _ _ _ 

1.81 

L67 

Z94 

.55 

3.69 

.74 

183 

.59 

3.60 

.87 

5.62 

1.U 

ni-deflned and unknown. 
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The relative importance of the general groups of kinds of causes 
in different age periods is shown in the percentages given in Table 4. 
The predominance of respiratory causes, which account for over half 
of the illnesses in every age period, is the most striking feature of 
our findings. The relative importance of other groups of causes varies 
considerably from age to age, so that, comparing one age period with 

100 - 


00 > 


00 - 

70 - 


20 - 


10 - 


0 > 1 I I \ T'- — — \ '■■■' =» 

0-4 5*9 lO-H l»*a« 2ft-44 45-C4 45 

AGE PERIOD 

Fiq l—The relative importance of the major gioups of du>eases as causes of illness in different 
periods of life in a white population group in Hageistown, Md , Dec 1, i921-Mar 31, 1924 In 
the diagram the total illness lato at any age is 100 iier cent 

another, there is a marked difference in the kinds and causes of sick- 
ness. In Fig. 1 an attempt has been made to depict these contrasts. 

Each period of life is characterized by its own distribution of the 
causes of illness. In childhood, illness other than respiratory is caused 
chiefly by communicable diseases, diseases and conditions of the skin, 
ears, eyes, and teeth, and nervous and digestive disorders; in old age* 
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iUness other than respiratory is caused by the organic group of dis* 
eases and conditions — those of the circulatory system, nervous system, 
and kidneys. Illnesses resulting from all of these ca^uses are at th^ 
lowest level in adolescence and young adult ages. The only major 
eause which results in a higher rate of disability in young adult life 
than at any other age is the puerperal condition, and this, of oouiee, 



Fig. 2. —Causes of illness at different ages in a white population group in Hagerstown^ Md., Dec. 
], 1021-Mar. 31, 1024. Under infectious" diseases are included the* 'epidemic, endemic, and 
infectious diseases," and under “organic” the following. Diseases of the eyes, ears, circulatory 
system, teeth and gums, kidney, and genito urinary system 


relates to females only. Certain speoifip causes of illness do have 
their highest incidence in the young adult period of life, such as 
venereal diseases, typhoid fever, and pulmonary tuberculosis except 
under conditions of special strain or hazard. But, by and large, this 
is the age most free from illness from the great majority of causes. 

Since the diagram we have been discussing (fig. 1) exhibits only 
the relative importance of the causes of illness at different ages^ we 
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With this general view of the causes of illness at different ages, it 
is purposed to present in more detail in the next paper the age varia- 
tions in the incidence of a number of specific diseases and conditions 
in so far as they were manifested in illness in the Hagerstown gtt)up« 
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WHOLE-TIME COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS, 1928 

The following directory has been compiled from data furnished as 
of January 1, 1928, by State health officers. Similar directories for 
the years 1922 to 1927, indusivc, have been published in the Public 
Health Reforts. The directory for 1927 was issued as Reprint 
No. 1104. 

In the questionnaire sent for the purpose of obtaining the necessary 
information, a “whole- time” county health officer was defined as 
“one who does not engage in the practice of medicine or in any other 
business, but devotes all his time to official duties.” 

Directories of State health departments have been published an- 
nually by the Public Health Service for the years 1912 to 1927, inclu- 
sive. The directory for 1927 was issued as Reprint No. 1188 from 
the Public Health Reports. 

Directories of city health officers have been published annually for 
the yearn 1916 to 1927, inclusive, the directory for 1927 being Reprint 
No. 1177. 

Directories of State and city health officers for 1928 will be pub- 
lished later. 


State and county 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

Official title 

Alabama: i 




Baldwin 

O. C. Marlette, M. D. .. 

Hay MinettA 


Bartiour 

E. M. Moore, M, D 

Clavton 


Calhoun 

O. A. Cryer, M. D 

Annifiton 

Do. 

('hambers 

C. W. McDonald, M. D.. 

Lafayette . 

Do 

Coffee 

H. P. Rankin, M. D 

Elba 

Do. 

Colbert 

W. T. Burkett, M. D 

1 Tuscumbia 

Do. 

Covington 

R.B. Archibald, M.D 

AndAlnniA ^ _ 

Do 

Cullmw 

V. P, Hughes, M.D 

Cnllman 

Do. 

Dale 

W. S. Qilchrist, M. D,. . 

Ozark 

Do. 

Dallas 

L. T. Lee, M. D 

Rnlmn . . 

Do. 

Rlmore 

A. H, Graham, M.D 

Watiimpka 

Do. 

Escambia 

V. P, Roberts, M, D 

Brewton 

Do. 

Etowah 

W. H. Harper, M. D 

Gadsden 

Do. 

Franklin 

L. J. Graves, Af. D 

Russellville 

Do. 

Ilouston 

L. R. Poole, M.D 

Dothan 

Do. 

Jefferson 

J. D. Dowling, M. D 

'Rtrminghnm 

Do. 

Lauderdale. 

W. D. Hubbard. M. D... 

Florence 

Do. 

Lawrence 

R. E. Harper, M. D 

Moidton ... 

Do. 

Tx)e 

C. M, Moore, M. D 

Opelika 

Do. 

Limestone 

L. R. Murphree, M. D 

Aihens 

Do. 

Madison 

W. C. Hatchett, M. D.... 

Huntsville 

Do. 

Marengo - 

J. R. Long, M. D 

Linden 

Do. 

Marshal 

p. C. .Tomlin M. D 

Gunters ville 

Do. 

Mobile 

C. A. Mohi, M. D 

Mobile 

Do. 

Monroe 

T. E. THicker, M. D 

Monroeville 

Do. 

Montgomery......... 

J. L. Bowman, M. D 

Montgomery 

Do. 

Morgan 

H. C. McRee, M. D 

Decatur 

Do. 

Pike 

W. H Abemetby, M. D.. 


Do. 

Sumter 

J. S. Hough, M. D 

Livingston... 

Do. 

Talladega 

J. H. Hill, M. D 

Talladega.ua 

Do. 

Tallapoosa 

1 W. E. Wilson, M. D 

Dadeville 

Do. 

Tusemoosa 

i A. A. Kirk, M. D 

Tuscaloosa 

Do. 

Walker 

* A. M. W^drop, M. D 

Jasper 

Do. 

Arizona: 




Cochise 

1 R, B, DiirfftC, M. D _ _ 

Bisbee 

City and county health 

Coconino 

Q. F. Manning, jr« M. D. 

Flagstaff 

ot™r. 

Vuma 

Harry A. Reese, M.D — 

Yuma - 

; Do! 

Arkansas: 



Ashley 

M. F, Ilouston, M. D..,, 

Hamburg _ 

Medical director. 

Chfent .. 

W. D. Basterliiig, M. D.. 

Lake Village 

Do. 

Conway 

W. If. Bruce, M. D 

Morrilton __ 

Do. 

Crittenden 

J. T. Irby, M. D 

Marlon 

1 Do. 

Cross 

J. D. McKie, M. D 

Wynne 

1 Do. 
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State and county 

Name of health officer 

Post-office address 

1 

Official title 

ArkaoBat—Contlniied. 

1 

1 



X>e9ha 

J. C. MiUer, M. D. 

McGehee * 

Medical director. 

Drew 

O. W. Jones, M.D 

MontiooUo 

Do. 

Garland 

J. F. Merritt, M. D 

Hot Springs 

Do. 

Jackson. 

W. P. Moore, M. D 

NftWTMrl. - _ . _ 

Do. 

Jeflecaon 

O; A. Hays, M. D 

PineHluff 

Do. 

Little Biver 

F. A. Nomood, M. D 

Ashdown 

Do. 

Miasissippi 

A. M. Washburn, M. D 

A. J. Dunklin, M.D 

BlytbevlUe 

Do. 

McmiyM . _ - ^ 

Clarendon 

Do. 

Pl^ps 

W. B. Bruce, M. D 

Helena 

Do. 

A. B. Tate, M. D 

RiuuwllaillA ^ 

Do, 

PuKikl 

V. T. Webb, M. D 

Little Rook 

Do. 

Saline 

T. F. Ballard, M. D 

Benton 

Do. 

Lnion 

Gordon Hastings, M. D 

El Dorado 

Do. 

Woodruff 

J. F. Hays, M.D 

McCrorv. 

Do. 

YeU 

T. J. Pool, M. D 

Ola 

Do. 

California: 



Los Angeles 

J. L. Pomeroy, M. D 

Los Angeles ' 

County health officer. 

Monterey 

R. C. Main, M.D 

Salinas 

Do. 

Orange 

K. H. Sutherlaixd, M. D..! 

Santa Ana 

Do. 

Biverside 

W.B. Wells, M.D 1 

Riverside 

Do. 

San Diego 

AlexM.Lesem,M.D.... 

San Diego 

Do. - 

San Joaquin 

J.J.«ippy,M.D 

Allen F. Gillihan, M. D.. 

Stockton 

District health officer. 

San Luis Obispo 

San Luis Obispo 

County health officer. 

Santa Barbara 

F. G. Crandall, M. D 

Santa Barbara 

Do. 

Yolo 

1 

Colorado: 




Otero 

Guy A. Ashbaugh, M. D. 

Rocky Ford 

Do. 

Connecticut: 



Fairfield 

Lawrence E. Poole, M. D. 

Fairfield 

Health officer and 

Florida: 

Polk 

W. M. Bevls, M. D 

Bartow 

school physician. 

County health officer. 

Manatee 

J.R. Scully, M.D 

Sarasota 

Do. 

Sarasota 



Do. 

Georgia: ] 

S. A. Anderson. M. D 


Baldwin ! 

Milledgevllle 

('ommi&sioner of health. 

Bartow 

D.H. Monroe, M.D 

Cartersville 

Do. 

Bibb 

J. D. Applewhite, M. D.. 
R. E. McClure. M.D.... 

Macon 

Do. 

Brooks 

Quitman 

Do. 

Chatham 

V. H. Bassett, M. D 

Savannah 

Do. 

Clarke 

B.B. Bagby, M. D...,„. 

Athens 

Do. 

Cobb 

J. E. Lester, M, D 

Marietta 

Do. 

Coffee 

T. H. Johnston, M. D 

Dou^as 

Do. 

Colquitt 

T. B. Harper, M. D 

Do. 

Crisp 

P, H. Smith, M. D 

Cordele 

Do. 

Decatur 

M. A. Fort, M. D 

Bainbridge 

Do. 

De Kalb 

J. R. Evans, Ph.G., M.D. 

Decatur 

Do. 

Dougherty 

Hugo Robinson, Ph. G., 

Albany - 

Do. 

Flovd 

M. D. 

B, V. Elmore, M. D 

Rome - 

Do. 

Glynn ! 

IT. L. Akridge, M, D..-.. 

Brunswick 

Do. 

HaU 

C. J. WeUbom, M. D 

Gainesville 

Do. 

Laurens 

0. H. Cheek, M. D 

Dublin 

Do. 

Lowndes 

Q. T. Crocier, M. D 

Valdosta 

Do. 

Mitchell 

C. O, Rainey, M. D 

Camilla 

Do. 

Richmond 

Victor Roule, M. D 

AUg^ta 

Griffin 

Do. 

Spalding 

W. C. Humphries, M. D.. 

Do. 

Sumter 

W. H. Houston, M. D 

Americus 

Do. 

Thomas 

J. W. Wallace, M. D 

Thomasville 

Do. 

Troup 

8. C. Rutland, M. D 

J. H. Hammond, M. D... 

La Grange 

Do. 

Walker 

La Fayette 

Do. 

Ware- 

Washington 

G. E. Atwood, M. D 

Waycross 

Do. 

miQois: 



1 

Cook 

Herbert L. Wright, Ph.G., 

Chicago, 737 South 

Director of health. 

Du Page 

M. D., Dr. P. H. 

W. K. Murray, M. D 

Lincoln. 

Wheaton 

Health officer. 

Morgan 

W. H. Newcomb, M, D... 

Jacksonville 

Do. 

Kansas: 



Butler 

R. J. Cabeen, M. D 

Eldorado 

1 County hefdth officer. 

Cherokee 

C. C. Fuller, M. D 

Columbus 

Do. 

Kllis 

F. 0. Cave, M. D 

Hays 

Do. 

(leaiy 

R. B. Stafford. M. D 

Junction City 

Do. 

Greenwood 

C. L. MUler, M. D 

Eureka 

Do. 

Jefferson ^ 

G. D. M. Lambdin, M. D. 

Oskaloosa 

Do. , 

Lyon 

J. S. Fulton, M. D 

Emporia 

Do. 

Marion 

J. H. Saylor, M. D 

Marion 

Do. 

Ottawa 

C. R. Heplor, M. D 

F. E. McCord, M. D 

Minneapolis 

Do. 

Shawnee 

Topeka 

Do. 

Kentucky; 

Ballard 

a. L. Thompson, M. D 

Wlcklifle 

Director, county health ^ 
department. 

Boyd 

R. D. Higgins, M. D 

Ashland 

Breathitt 

Luther Bach, M. D 

Jackson 

Do! 
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StAto and county 

Name of health officer 

Post-olBoe address 

Official title 

Kentacky— Cent i uued . 




Carli^ 

R. K. Galloway, M. D 

0. K. Cecil. M. D 

BardweU 

Director, county JMtb 
de^rtment. 

Carter 

Qru^n 

Daviess 

R. M. Hathaway, M. D.. 

P Hawk, M, Ti 

OwAnaborn 

Do! 

Knioit 

Randy Hook 

Do. 

Estm.irtt^ 

3. W. Miller, M. D 

Irvine 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fayette 

F. P. Allen, M. D 

Lfliingtnn . 

Floyd 

Grant Rice, M. D 

Prestonsburg 

Fulton 

Hugh E. PmthGi’, M. D.J 
F.^ Campt^ M. D 

Hickman, . ” 

Do. 

Henderson 

Henderson 

Do. 

Hickman 

Charles Hunt, M. D 

Clinton 

Do. 

Hopkins 

M, E. Loftus, M. D 

MadisonviUe. 

Do. 

Johnson 

C. F. Holtegcl, M. D 

Paiidisville - 

Do. 

Knott 

J. W. Duke, M. D 

Hindman 

Do. 

Lawrence 

W. L. Orr, M. D 

Louisa., — 

Do, 

Lee 

Edwin Cameron, M. D... 

Beattyville 

Do. 

Leslie 

Daniel V. fiublett, M. D. . 
R. W. May, M. D 

Hydeh 

Do. 

J^etcher 

WWtesburg 

Do. 

Magoflln 

T. F. I^rong, M. D 

Salyeraville. 

Do. 

Martin 

Wm. N. ISith, M. D 

Ines 

Do. 

Mason 

J. H. Hutchings, M. D.... 
J. fi. Fitehogta, M. D 

Maysville..: 

Do. 

McLean 

Calhoun 

Do. 

Menifee - 

E. T. Riley, 'M. D 

Frenchburg 

Do. 

Mnrfffln 

W.H. Wheeler, M. D.... 
0. M. Goodloe, M. D 

West Liberty.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Owsiey 

BoonviUe...' 

Perry.’. 

J. W. Davis, M. D 

Hazard 

Do. 

Pike 



Soott 

A. Stewart, M. D 

Georgetown — 

Do. 

Webster 

Roy Orsburn, M. D 

Dixon 

Do. 

Wolfe 

J. L. Cox, M. D 

Campton 

Do. 

Louisiana: ^ 



Asaumji^ion 

AvoyeHes 

T. G. Scott, M. D 

Napoleonville 

Director of health. 

C. W. Strowger, M. D., 
C. P, IT. 

W, J. Sandidge,M. D.... 
W. R. King, M. D 

MarksviUe 

Do. 



Do. 

Do. 

Caldwell 

Columbia 

Catahoula 

J. R. Carter, M. D 

Harrisonburg 

Do. 

(''laibome 

R. C. Farrier, M. D 

Homer 

Do. 

(''oneordia 

R. II. Allen, M. D I 

Vldalia 

Do. 

De Soto 

R. A. Tharp, M. D I 

I 

Mansfield 

Do. 

Hast Carroll 

I Lake Providence 

Do. 

Franklin 

N. C. Berry, M. D 

1 Winnsboro 

Do. 

Iberia 

R. M. Primer, M. D j 

1 New Iberia 

Do. 

Lafayette 

1). C. Johnson, M. D.. .. 

Lafayette 

Do. 

Lafourche 

H. 8. Smith, M. D. 

Thibodaux 

Do. 

La Salle 

J. M. Kittrell, M, D 

Jena ..... 

Do. 

Madison 

L. R. Craig, M. D 

Tallulah 

Do. 

Morehouse 

J. W. Wimarns, M. D..,. 
W. W. Knipmeyer, M. D. 
E, C, Edwards, M. D 

Bastrop 

Do. 

Natchitoches 

Natchitoches 

Do. 

Ouachita 

Monroe 

Do. 

Plaquemines. 



Rapides 

E. Klamke, M. D 

Alexandria 

Do. 

Richland 

L. Trcadw’ay 

RayviUe 

Do. 

St. Martin 

R. J. OlUespie, M. D 

St. Martinsville 

Do. 

St. Mary 

Tangipahoa.. 

F. E. Evans, M. D 

Franklin 

Do. 

B. L. Stinson, M. D 

Amite... 

Do. 

Tensas.. 

N. P. Liles, M. D 

fit. Joseph 

Do. 

Washington 

John Sehreiber, M. D 

Fraiiklinton 

Do. 

Webster.. 

E. B. Godfrey, M. D 

Minden 

Do. 

West Carroll . . .... 

(\ H. Tennet, M. D. 

Oak Grove 

Do, 

Maine: » 



Motbov Union 

H. L. Jackson, M. D 

Old Town 


Rum ford.'. _ . 

Thos. S. Burr, M. D 

Rumford 


Sanford. .. 

W. H. Kelly, M. D 

Sanford 


Va.ssall>orn. 

A. R. Daviau, M. D 

C. C. McCulloch, M. D.. 

Vassalboro 


Maryland: 

Allegany 

Cumberland 

Deputy State health offl* 
cer. 

Do. 

Ralltmnre 

J. fi. Bowen, M. D.. . 

Towson. 

Calvert 

Carroll 

1. N. King, M. D 

Prince Frederick 

Do. 

W. C. Stone, M. D 

Westmlustei* 

Do. 

Frederick 

E. C. KefAuvor, M. D 

Frederick 

Do. 

Montgomery 

W. T. Pratt, M. D 

Rockville.. 

Do. 

l^rinco Georges 

W'. 8. Keister, M. D 

Upper Marlboro 

Do. 

Talbot 

C. A, Kane, M. D 

Easton 

Do. 

Massachusetts: 



County health ofitar# 

Do. 

Barnstable _ 

A.p rjftff, M. n 

Hyannls....... 

Minnesota: 

fit,. 

Gideon J. Ferreira, B. Sc., 
M. D. 1 

^Parishes. 

Dnlnth _ 


* Towns. 
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Shite and county 

Name of heftlth officer 

Post-office address 

Official atle 

Mississippi: 

RAliVAr _ 

R. D. Dedwylder, M. D... 
J. T. Oooge, M. D 

riovftlAnd 

Director of health. 


QnitmAn. . . .. _ 

Do. 

Coahoma 

D. V. OaSoway, M. D.... 

Clarksdale 

Do. 

Forrest 

W. D. Beachamj M. D 

n. M. Shipp, M. n . 

HAttlesbiirg . 

Do, 

TfATinnnlr 

Bay St. Lo^ 

Do. 

HaitIsoii 

n. j. wiiiVms, M. n 

Gulfport 

Do. 

Hinds 

W. E. NoWin, M. D 

B. D. Blaokwelder* M. D.. 

JaokMn ......... 

Do. 

Holmes 

Leilngton 

Do. 

Mninphreys r 

PAnl 8. CArlAy, Af . D 

Belsoni.. - 

Do. 

Issaquena - 

D. 8. Johnson, M, Dr 

Mayersville 

Do. 

JacksK>n ....... 

R. Q. Lander, M. D 

Pascagoula 

Do. 

Jones 

W. B. Harrison, M. D 

Laurel 

Do. 

I^Amftr 

0. H. Idive, M. D 

Purvis 

Do. 

Lee 

0.8t.C.OuUd, M.D 

C.P.C«nffle,M.D 

Tupelo 

Do. 

Lefloie.. 

Greenwood 

Do. 

Pearl River 

John W. Shackelford, 

PoplarviUe 

Do. 

Perry 

M.D. 

B. T. Robinson, M- 

New Augusta 

Do. 

Sharkey 

A. K. Barrier, M. D 

Rolling Fork 

Do. 

Rnnflowef 

M. C. Balfour, M. D 

Indlanola 

Do. 

TishotnhifO - 

T. l^ul Henry, jr., M.D. . 
C. M. Roberts, M. D. 

luka 

Do. 

Union. -.7. 

New Albany 

Do. 

Warren 

(Acting). 

F. M. Smith, M. D 

Vicksburg 

Do. 

Washington 

A. J. Ware, M. D 

Greenville. - 

Do. 

Yaroo 

W. W. Nesbit, M. D 

Yatoo City 

Do. 

Missouri: 



Boone 

Finis Suggett, M. D...... 

Columbia 

County health officer. 
Do. 

nunklin 

E. L. Spence, M. D 

Eennett 

Oreene 

Holt 

J. W. Williams, Jr., M. D. 

Springfield 

Do. 

Jackson 

J. T. Brennan, M. D 

i 

1 

i 

« 

rs 

a 

Health Commissioner. 

Marion 

K. M. Lucke, M. D 

Hannibal 

County health officer. 
Do. 

Mississippi 

J. R. IjM, M. D 

Charleston 

New M^rid 

Wm.N.O'Bannon, M.D. 
C. P, Fryer, M. D., 
D. P. H. 

W, 8. Petty, M. D 

New Madrid 

Do. 

Nodaway 

Pemiscot 

Maryville 

Caruthersville 

Do. 

Do. 

Pettis 



8oott 1 

U. P. Haw, M. D 

Benton 

Do. 

St. Francois 

W. W. Johnston, M. D... 

Flat River 

Do. 

St. Ix)uis 

A. E. Walters, M. D 

Cl83rton 

Health Commissioneor* 

Montana: 

Cascade 

Thos. F. Walker, M. D... 

Great Falls 

County health officer. 

IjOwIs and Clark 

Arthur Jordan, M. !>..... 

Helena 

Do. 

Missoula 

F. D. Pease, M. D 

Missoula - 

Do. 

New Mexico: 




Bernalillo 

J. S. Scott, M. D 

Albuquerque 

Do. 

Chaves 


Rosw^i .r 

Do. 

ilona Ana 

C. W. Gerber, M. D 

Las Cruces.. 

Do. 

Eddy 

0. E. Puckett, M. D..*. 

Carlsbad 

Do. 

Santa Fe 

H. P. Mera, M. D 

0. H. Douthirt, M, D 

Santa Fe 

1 Do, 

Union 

Clayton 

Do. 

Valencia 

P. H. McNeills, M. D 

Los' Lunas..... ... 

Do. 

New York: 



Cattaraugus 

R. M. Atwater, M. D., 

Clean 

Acting County health 

D. P. H. 


officer. 

North Carolina: 




Beaufort.. 

John W, Williams, M. D. 

Washington 

County health officer. 

Do. 

Bertie 

J. E. Smith, M. D 

Windsor 

Bladen ..... 

R. 8. Cromartie, M. D. .. 

Elisabethtown 

Do. 

Brunswick ... 

R. E. Broadway, M. D... 

Southport ... 

Do. 

Buncombe 

O. A. Morgan, M. I> 

Asheville 

Do. 

Cabarrus 

D. O. Caldwell, M. D.... 

Conewd 

Do. 

Carteret 

T. C, Britt, M. D 

Beaufext 

Do. 

Columbus 

Floyd Johnsion, M. D 

Whitevllle 

Do, 

Craven 

D. E. Ford, M. D 

New Bern 

! * Do. 

Cum bci land 

J. W. McNbUI, M. D 

FayettevUle 

1 Do. 

Davidson 

O. C. Gambreil, M. D.... 

J. H. Epperson, M. D 

A. C. ]^rllect, M. D 

Jjexington 

Do. 

Durham 

Durham 

Do. 

JRdgecombe 

Tarboro 

Do. 

Forsyth 

OrnnvUle 

J. R. Hege, M. D 

Winston-Salem 

Do. 

J. A. Morris, M. D 

Oxford 

Do. 

Oullford 

R. M. Buie, M. D.. 

Greensboro.. 

Do. 

Hallfat 

Z. P. Mitchell, M. D 

Weldon 

Do. 

Hendoifron 

J. H. Woodcock, M.D... 

Hendersonville 

Do. 

'Johnston 

C. C. Massey, M. D 

Smithfleld 

Do. 

Lenoir 

R. S. McQeachy, M. D... 

Kinston 

Do. 

Mecklenburg 

W. A. McPhaul, M. D... 

Charlotte 

Do. 

Nash 

G. F. Reeves, M, D. . 

Nashville 

Do. 

New Hanover.. . 

John H. Hamilton, M. D. 
M. H. ScaweJl, M. D 

Wilmington 

Do. * 

% 

s 

1 

§ 

Jackson 

Do. 

Do. 

Pamlico 1 

D. a: Dees. M. D 

Bayboro 
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State and county 

Kamo of health officer 

Poet-offloe address 

Official title 

North Carolina— Contd. 



•County health officer. 
Do. 

Pitt 

W. E. Futrell, M. B 

Green vlUe 

Kicbmond 

A. B. McCreary, M.D... 

B. R. MoHardin, M. B... 

1 0. W. Armstrong, M. B.. 

1 J. 0. Twitty, M. B 

Rockingham 

Rfihfi^on 

Lumbeiton _. 

Bo. 

RnwAn 

Saltalniry.1 

Da 


Rntherfordton . 

Do. 



Sampson... 

7(dm B. Kot, M. B 

Ofnton . , , 

Bo. 

Surry — 

VATlflp 

O. H. Sumner, M. B 

Mount Airy ...... 

Do. 

F. R. Harris, M. B 

Henderson I 

Bo. 

Wake 

A. 0. Bulla, M. B 

Raleigh 

Do. 

Wajme 

L. W. Corbett, M. B 

Goldsboro 

Ba 

Wlfkes 

J. W. White, M. B 

Wllkesboro 

Do. 

Wfl«nn _ _ 

Ti J. Smith, M. n 

Wilson 

Da 

Ohio: 



Allen 

J. J. Sutter, M. B 

Lima. - 

District health oommls- 



sioner. 

Ashtabula ^ 

W. S. Weiss, M. B 

^Jefferson 

Ba 

Belmont 

F. R. Bew, M. B 

Olairsville 

Do. 

Butler - 

C. J. BaldrWitt. M. B.... 
F. A. IretML M. B 

TTamUtAn. 

1 Da 


Batavia . __ 

Bo. 


W. K. Ruble. M. B 

Wilmlngtnn 

City and county health 
officer. 

Do. 


T. T. Church, M. B 

Lisbon •i 


B. M. CrlswelL M.B.... 
0. T. Wasson, M. D 

Coehod;on. ....... 

Da 


Buc 3 rrus 

District health commis- 

('uyahoga 

Darke 

Robert Lockhart, M. B — j 

Milford E. Barnes, M. B.. 

Cleveland 

Qreenvflle.-.........-i 

sioner. 

City and county health 
officer. 

Da 

Delaware. ...... 

B. B. Barber, M. B 

Ashley 

District health commis* 

Krie 

F. M. Houghtallng, M. D. 

James F. Wilson, M. B... 

Sandusky 

sioner. 

City and county heklth 

Fayette 

Washington Court 
House. 

Columbus.. 

officer. 

Da 

Franklin 

Geauga .......... 

P. B. Wlltbergwr, M. B... 

Walter Corey, M. B 

District health MHumis- 

Ohardon 

sioner. 

Do. 

Hamilton j 

C, A. NeaL M. B 

Cinehmatl... 

Bo. 

Hancock ... 

S. F. Whiter, M. D 

Findlay. 

Bo 

Hocking 

E. B. Hiatt, M. B 

Logan xn- . 

City and county l^th 
officer. 

District health commis* 

Huron...!.... 

B. C. PiJkey, M. B 

Norwalk 

Jefferson 

T^ke 

J. P. Young, M. B 

Steubenville 

Stoner. 

Bo. 

Walter Corey, M. B 

P^esviUe.... 

Bo. 

lyorain 

C. B. Barrett, M. B 

i Oberlin 

Bo. 

Lucas.. 

F. F. DeVore, M. B 

1 Toledo 

Do. 

Mahoning 

Marion 

J. F. Elder, M. B 

Youngstown... 

Bo. 

N. Sifritt, M. D 

Marion . . ..^ 

Do. 

Meigs 

Jane Nyo Gilliterd, M. B. 
F. K. Ayers, M. B 

Pomeroy 

Bo. 

Mercer 

Cellna 

Do. 

Miami 

Montgomery.. 

P. J. Crawfwd, M. B 

H. n. Fansing, M, B..... 

Troy 

Dayton - 

City and county health 
officer. 

District health commis- 

Aforrow 

R. L. Pierce, M. B 

Mount Gilead 

sioner. 

Do. 

Muskingum 

I^erry 

J. M. O’Neal, M. B 

Zanesville ... 

Do. 

F. /. Crosbie, M. D 

New Lexington 

Do. 

Preble 

H. Z. Silver, M. B 

Eaton 

Do. 

Richland 

Charles L. Shaver, M. 1>. 

R. E. Bower, M. D... 

0. H. Thomas, M. D 

Mansfield 

City and county health 

Ross 

Chillicothe 

officer. 

Do. 

Sandusky 

Fremont 

District health commis- 

Scioto 

R, W. BeCrow, M. B 

Wlieelersburg 

sioner. 

Do. 

Seneca 

Shelby 

J J lieaton, M. D. 

Tiffin 

Do. 

B. S. Stephenson, M. D .. 

Chester M. Peters, M. D. 

Sidney 

City and county health 

Atark 

Canton 

officer. 

District health” commis- 

Summit 

R. H. Markwlth, M. D... 

Akron .* 

sioner. 

City and county health 
officer. 

District health commis- 

Trumbull . 

L. A. Connell, M. D 

Warren 

Tiificaranraa 

J. Blickcnsderfer, M. B.. 

Alfred G. Sturglss, M, B . 

W. G. Rhoten, M. B 

New Pfailadelpbia 

sioner* 

City and county health 

'Wftifbington 

Marietta 

officer. 

Bistrfbt health coounis- 

Wayne -- . 

Wooster 

sloner. ^ , 

City and county liealth 

Wood. 

H. J. Powell, M.B 

! 

Bowling Green 

officer. 

Bo. 






mriftm 
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StBt9 ftnd county 


Name of bealth officer 


Poe^offlee addien 


Qffidaltttie 


Oklahoma: 

Carter.. 


Kay 

Jjeflore. 


McCurtain 

Muskogee 


Okmulgee 

Ottawa 

Pittsburg, 

Seminole 

Oregon: 

Clackamas — 

Coos 

Pouglas 

Jackson 

Klamath 

Marion 

Multnomah.... 

South Carolina: 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Beaufort 

Charleston 

Cherokee 

Darlington 

Dillon 

Pairfleld 

Georgetown 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Horry 

Marlon 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Spartanburg 

South Dakota: 

Pennington 

Tennessee: 

Blount 

Bradley 

Davidson 

Dyer 

Gibson 

Hamilton 

Lake 

Lauderdale 

Montgomery 

Obion 

Roane 

Rutherford 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Washington 

Weakley 

Williamson 

Texas: 

Cameron 

Hidalgo 

McLennan 

Tarrant 

Utah: 

Box Rider 

Davis 

Summit 

Utah 

^ Wasatch 

Virginia: 

Aocomac 

Albemarle 

Arlington 

Augusta t.. 

Brunswick 

Halifax 

Henrico 

Isle of Wight 

Nansemond 

Norfolk 

Northampton.... 
Princess Anne... 

Rockbridge 

Southampton.... 


John L. Dorough, M. D..j 

David M. CowglU, M. D-. 
W. F. Lunsford, M. D.... 
R. D. WUliams. M.D.... 
Carl F. Jordan, M. D., 
C. P. H. 

J. 0. Wails, M. D... 

Tied P. Helm, M. D 

Chas. M. Pearce. M. D... 
George Hunter, M. D 


Ardmore.. 


Newkirk 

Poteau 

Idabe! 

Mnskogee 


Okmulgee.. 


W. H. MUler, M. D 

P. M. Drake, M. D 

T. W. Laraway, M. D... 

L. D. Inskeep, M. D 

O, S. Newsom, M. D.... 
Vernon Douglas, M. D... 
H. R. Cliff, M. D 


W. G. Bodle, M. D 

K. B. Eptlng, M. D 

H. B. SennTM. D 

I»eon Banov, M. D 

P. H. Smith, M. D 

A. B. Hooton, M. D 

C. C. Freed, M. D 

H. T. Kennedy, M. D... 

Clem Ham, M. D 

Bayliss Earle, M. D 

Robert D. Hffi, M. D.,.. 
O. S. T. Peeples, M. D.. 

R. L. Martin, M. D 

H. O. CalHson. M. D.... 
O. C. Bolin, M. D 

L. L. Williams, M. D.... 


A. N. Crain, M. D.. 


K. A. Bryant, M. D 

n. M. Roberson, M. D... 
J. J. Lents, M. D-..-^. 
Owen F. Agee, M. D.. 

F. L. Roberts, M. D... 

J. C. Eldrldge, M. D... 
James P. Moon, M. D... 
John E. Cunning, M. D.. 

F. J. Malone, M. D 

C. B. A. Turner, M. D... 

J. C, Fly, M. d! , 

H. 8. Mustard, M. D 

C.S.Klnser,M.D.. ' 

L. M. Graves, M. D. 

8. S. Moody, M. D.. 

M. D. Ingram, M. D 

W. C. Williams, M. D-...| 

Ernest W. ProthrOjM. D.| 
J. R. Mahone, M. D 


McAlester. 

Wewoka... 


Oregon Clty. 
CoQUiUe 


Roseburg 

Medford 

Klamath Falls., 

Salem 

Portland 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Beaufort 

Charleston... 

Gaffney 

Darlin^n... 

Dillon 

Minnsboro... 

Georgetown.. 

Greenville 

Greenwood... 

Conway 

Marion 

Newberry. .. 
Orangeburg.. 
Spartanburg.. 

Rapid City.. 


R. McCormick, M. D 

F. P. Smith, M. D 


R.H. WUson,M.D... 
Sumner Qleascm, M. D...| 

R. O. Johnson, M. D 

L. L. GuSlmore, M. D 

R. 0. Johnson, M. D.. 


F. J. Wampler, M. D., 

0. B. Young, M. D , 

P. M. Chichester, M.D.J 

H. M. Wanaoe, M. D ' 

£. L. McQuade, M. D.... 

Kolbe Curtice 

W. H. Pott,M.D 

J. B. Woods, M. D 

C. H. Dawson, M. D 

1. r. Biggin. M. D 

F. J. Wampler, M. D 

I. C. Biggin, M. D 

R. P. Cooke, M. D , 

A. L. McLean, M. D | 


Maryville 

Cleveland 

Nashville 

Dyersburg 

Trenton 

Chattanooga.. 

Tiptonville.... 

Ripley 

Clarksville 

Union City... 

Kingston 

Murfreesboro., 

SevJervlUe 

Memphis 

Jonesboro 

Dresden 

Franklin 


San Benito... 
Edinburg... 

W'aoo 

Fort Worth. 


Brigham City.. 

Kaysville 

Park City 

Provo 

Paik City..;... 


Acownac 

Charlottesville. 

Clarendon 

Staunton 

LaurenoevlUe. . 
South Boston.. 

Richmond 

Smithfleld 

Suffolk 

Portsmouth.... 

Acoomac 

Portsmouth 

Lexington 

Courtland 


County superintendent 
of hMlth, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

County health officer 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

§S: 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Director of health. 
County health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Director of health. 
County health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. Do. 

Director of health. 
County health officer. 
Director of health. 
County health officer. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

District health officer. 
County health officer 
District health officer. 

County health officer* 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 









lesi 


Sta(^ and county 

Name of health officer 

Pos^offioe address 

Official title 

Washington; 

ChiNan 

Paul West, M. D 

Wenatchee 

County health officer. 
Do. 

King 

Bnonomish 

C. L. I>lxon, M. D 

battle 

H. M. Berge. M. D 

Everett 

Do. 

Spokane 

W. M. Newman, M. D... 

Spokane 

Do. 

Walla Walla 

Geo. n. T. Sparling, M. 13. 
R. J. Skaife, M, D 

Walla Walla 

Do. 

Whitjwm 

Colfax 

Do. 

Yakffiti- 

H. Storgaard, M. I> J 

Yukima 

Do. 

West Virginia: 

Berkeley 

W. Ross Cameron, M. D,. 
G. W. Luckey, M. D 

Martinsburg 

Do. 

Boone 

Madison.. T 

Do. 

Brooke 

W. J, McDonald, M. D... 

Wellsburg 

Do. 

Gilmer 

A. L. Oilar, M. D 

Glenville 

Do. 

Hanonrk 

A. E. McClure, M. D. . 

New Cumberland ... 

Do. 

Harrison 

V. A. Selby, M, D.,D. P. 
H. 

John Thamos, M. D 

Clarksburg 

Do. 

Kanawha 

('harleston 

Do. 

Lewis L 

H. R. N«urle. M. D 

S\e8ton ^ 

Do. 

Logan 

Marion 

P. B. Wingfleld, M, D I Logan I 

H. M. BaLaon. M . D. Fairmont _ ^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Marshall 

J. H. MoOall, M. D ! 

Moundsrille.. 

Do. 

Ohio 

W. H. McLain, M. D 

1 Wheeling 

Do. 

Preakon . 

1,. H. T.owia- M. 13 

Kinjfwood 

Do. 

Wood 

T. R. Meyer, M. D ' 

Parirerfburg 

Do. 

Wyinni^: 

Natrona 

1 H. Garst, M. D 

Casper 

Director of health. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SUMMER COURSES IN PUBLIC 

HEALTH 

The University of Michigan offers two groups of coui-ses in hygiene 
and public health during the coming summer session, which is to be ' 
held this year from June 25 to August 3. 

The public health training courses will include the following sub- 
jects: * 

(а) General hygiene and public health. 

(б) Child hygiene. 

(<•) School hygiene. 

id) Methods and materials in health education, 

(c) Communicable diseases and epidemiology. 

if) Nutrition.' 

ig) Public health nursing. 

(h) Mental hygiene and psychiatry. 

(i) Vital statistics. 

(j) Tuberculosis. 

Qc) Organization and administration of health education. 

Many other courses will be offered which will be of interest and 
value to public health workers. These will include biology, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, sociology, education, psychology, and medfcine.' 

The course in tuberculosis should prove to Tie of particular interest 
to all persons engaged in antituberculosis work. The nursing, 
medicosocial, and community aspects of tuberculosis will be con- 
sidered. The course will be conducted by several of our leading 
specialists in tuberculosis. 

In addition to the above, a special Public Health Institute will be 
conducted on Friday and Saturday of each week during the summer 
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session. This institute is arranged primarily for those who are en- 
gaged in public health activities and find it impossible to leave their 
work for the six weeks of the regular summer session, but can arrange 
to get away from their labors for two days each week. It consists 
of six class periods on each Friday and Saturday for six weeks — ^mak- 
ing a total of 72 class periods. The class periods are arranged to 
cover the various fields of public health. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

First Principles in Sewage Disposal. F. C. Temple. The Surveyor^ vol. 73, 
No. 1S83, February 24, 1928, p. 259. (Abstract by H. W. Streeter.) 

A reply to discussions of Mr. Temple's paper, presented at the Public Works, 
Roads, and Transport Congress at London in November, 1927. Mr. Temple 
points out the differences existing in the conditions affecting the operation of 
storm-water tanks in tropical countries, as compared with more temperate 
climates. In the former case, tanks may be made smaller, but must be filled 
with clean water between rainy periods in order to provide sufficient capacity 
for extremely heavy flushings of solid matter accompanying the first tropical 
rains following long droughts. As regards damage caused by trade wastes, 
he draws a parallel to aerial nuisances, which are controlled by law. He dis- 
* cusses the standardization of terms defining the relative strength of sew^age, 
noting that an Indian ^'strong*' sewage is stronger than any British sewage, 
W'hich, in turn, is stronger than American sewage. 

Methods Used by Oil Company Stop Pollution of Streams. Charles JEV*. Geiger. 
Water Works Engxneenng^ vol. 81, No. 2, January 18, 1928, p. 90. (Abstract by 
Frank Raab.) 

At the El Segundo refinery, the Standard Oil Co. of California pumps almut 
20,000,000 gallons of salt water daily from the ocean. The water is used for 
cooling purposes in the refining of oil. In its way through the refinery the 
W'ater picks up a certain amount of oil from leaks, spills, etc. The oil is about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the volumb of water used. This oil is removed from 
the W'ater before the latter is returned to the ocean. The article describes the 
method used in separating the oil and water by passing it through a tank or 
series of tanks or compartments and over skimming baffles in an action which 
keei)s the w'ater and oil moving toward the surface, thus assisting and accelerating 
the movement of the oil to the surface where it is pumped off. The above plant 
removes all traces of oil from the water. 

Deep-Pit Sludge Digeetion at Indiuiapolis Sewage Works. C. K. Calvert. 
Engineering News-Record^ vol. 190, No. 6, February 9, 1928, pp. 230-231. (Ab- 
stract by C. H. Kibbey.) 

Sludge containing 7.72 and 1.12 per cent solids, respectively, is pumped to 
digestion pits. Pits arc about 300 feet square, with a depth of 7 to 10 feet. The 
nature of the soil beneath the ^its permits water to escape to such extent that it 
is only occasionally necessary to remove any quantity of free water, although 
skimming boxes are provided for the removal of liquor at any depth. 

No chemical or temperature control is provided. A pit receives sludge imtil 
it is full, and the flow is then diverted to another pit until the level of the sludge 
in the first pit is low'ered by filtration into the ground. This brings about a 
series of intermittent fillings and effects some seeding. During filling periods, 
pits become more acid, especially in cold water. 
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Primary ahidge enters the pit at a pH of about 6.8 and the activated sludge at 
7.3. Under normal filling conditions the mixed sludge seldom drops during 
digestion below 6.8, and, on standing, without the addition of fresh sludge, goes 
to 7.8 and 8 in a short time. Above figures indicate conditions under which 
digestion usually takes place, but hard and fast reaction and time figures can 
not be given. Relative amounts of fresh and digested sludge and the tempera- 
ture govern the rate of reaction change. 

A tabulation showing figures obtained in taking stock of sludge in the various 
Pits is given. The large reduction in volume is attributed to the nature of the 
soil underlying the pits and the extent of digestion of solids to the long period of 
time involved, although the method of filling produces a mixture of some very old 
and some very fresh sludge in each pit. The mixture has never drained to less 
than 80 per cent of moisture, and for the most part a moisture content of about 
86 per cent obtains. 

The author believes that, as the proportion of activated sludge increases, 
satisfactory draining becomes more difficult and that drying beds will be required 
to put sludge in a condition to be handled. The present use of sludge by growers 
has not solved the problem of disposal, but its use may be develoj^ed and extended 
as growers become familiar with its advantages. 

Water Supply, Sewage Treatment, and Befuse Disposal in 1927. II. B. Cleve- 
land. Public Works, vol. 59, No. 1 January, 1928, pp. 14-18. (Abstract by 
R. J. Faust.) 

Sewage treatment . — The year 1927 has marked a decided increase in interest on 
the part of the general public in sewage treatment in eliminating stream pollu- 
tion. This resulted in the enactment of State laws providing for joint sewer 
districts, for assessment of sewage-disposal costs as a utility, and for legislative 
and departmental investigation of stream pollution problems. 

Major plants completed, under construction, or planned arc as follows: North 
Side, West Side, end Southwest Side plants at Chicago; a $20,000,000 Imhoff tank 
plant for Detroit has been recommended and approved; a Metropolitan Drainage 
Commission has been appointed to work out plans for joint sewage treatment for 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. An increasing favor toward separate sludge digestion 
is noted for smaller plants. 

The principal studies on research on which conclusions were reached are as 
follows: (1) Hydrogen sulphide production, with particular reference to the 
effects of unfiltcred sea water; (2) the effect of comparatively small amounts of 
chlorides (as found in sea water) is slight; (3) sevrage screenings contain com- 
paratively large quantities of carbonaceous materials, but may bo digested 
rapidly under proper conditions; (4) all fats may eventually be digested, but not 
necessarily within economic limits; (6) at the optimum temperature of 80® F., 
the permissible daily addition of fresh solids to ripe sludge may be increased to 
3.25 per cent, as against 2 per cent at 70® F.; (6) The average time of digestion 
in separate sludge digestion taken at Plainfield, N. J., was 40 days at a tempera- 
ture of 67®-68® F., average pH value w^as 7.3; (7) more than 75 substances were 
tried as possible filter fly controls, but none proved satisfactory. 

Treatment of london Sewage. Anon. The Surveyoff vol. 73, No. 1883, -Feb- 
ruary 24, 1928, p. 271. (Abstract by H. W. Streeter.) 

The London County Council Main Drainage Committee have submitted pro- 
posals for the installation at the northern outfall works, at Barking, of a plant 
for the treatment of sewage by the activated sludge process, estimated to cost 
about $1,250,000. The plant is intended to deal with 6 to 10 m. g. d. out of a 
total of 268 m. g. d. After experience of the proposed installation, further works 
are contemplated. The average daily quantity of effluent discharged from tho 

98246®--28 2 
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narthcrn outfall is 164 m. g. d., and from the southern outfall, 94 m. g. d. Dilu- 
tion is provided mainly by the Thames and its tributaries, only a small vc^ume 
of tidal waters being considered as available for tliis purpose. Other effects of 
the tide are, however, favorable, including (a) the spreading of polluted water over 
a long stretch of purer water, (b) facilitation of atmospheric reaeration of the water 
caused by its movement, and (c) the prevention of formation of permanent undis- 
turbed fermenting unud banks. Further natural factors modifying aeration are 
area of water surface, depth, temperature, air humidity, salinity, wind, etc. 

Investigation and Research. Anon. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Sewage Disposal, City of Schenectad\', New York, 1927, pp. 9-10. (Abstract 
by W. L. Havens.) 

During the winter of 1926-27 an invebtigation was carried out to ascertain 
the effect of chlorination of the raw sewage, prior to settling-^tank treatment. 
Chlorine was added at rates varying from 6 to 2 p. p. m., with the result that no 
residual chlorine was found in the tanks during the study. No bacterial reduction 
in the iank effluent was obtained and no deleterious effect was produced by gas 
treatment. Odor conditions were excellent about the plant diu'ing the entire 
summer; and during cooler weather, rates of application of about 1 p. p. m. pro- 
duced the desired results. Liming of the Imhoff tanks was practiced, with the 
intention of starting pH control. In addition, a river survey was begun in order 
to determine tlic necessity of formulating plans for the treatment of the balance 
of the sewage flow of the city which is now entering the river untreated. 

Rivers Pollution Prevention Work of the West Riding Board. Anon. The 
Survei/or, vol. 73, No. 1883, February 24, 1928, p. 260. (Abstract by H. W. 
Htrectcr.) 

Tiic remarkable improvement effected during the past 30 years in the condition 
of streams in the West Riding of Yorkshire as the result of the work of the West 
Riding Rivers Board is demonstrated in a special report by the Board's chief 
inspector. Dr. H. M. Wilson. 

The streams, with tributaries, under survey of the board had a total length of 
over 2,000 miles, including some clean rivers, and others in various states of 
pollution. There are ndw 427 sewage works in the board's area, as compared witli 
167 in 1896. Many works, however, liave been abolished, with the process of 
concentration still going on. 

Only those who remember the condition of the streams 20 or 30 years ago, 
concludes Doctor Wilson, and those who realize the great addition to the total 
volume of sewage since then, could have any conception of the fcul state in which 
the streams would have been at present had it not been for the work of the board. 
Pollution of the cleaner streams has been dealt with at an early stage, preventing 
deterioration already begun. 

The Ozone Fallacy in Garage Ventilation. Carroll M. Sails. Journal of In* 
dukrial Hygiene^ vol. 9, No. 12, December, 1927, pp. 603-611. (Abstract by 
Leonard Greenburg.) 

Doctor Sails presents a discussion of the literature concerned with the reaction 
of carbon monoxide and ozone, and from this discussion one must conclude that 
there is great variance in the literature concerned ulth this reaction. 

^ The experimental studies presented are analyses of the atmosphere from a gass- 
ing chamber in 'ahich carbon monoxide is mixed with ozone at room tempera- 
ture. The atmosphere was sampled from the beginning of the mixture of the gases 
through a period 140 minutes thereafter. The carbon monoxide determinations 
wore made by means of the Sayers-Yant method, using deffbrinated steer’s blood 
as a blood reagent. Three samples of the atmosphere were obtained prior to 
starting the ozonator, the three san^iles yielding the following results in chrono- 
logical order : 13, 9, and 7 parts of carbon monoxide. After allowing the ozonator to 
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Operate for about 20 minutes a sample was taken which yielded somewhat less 
than 5 parts <rf carbon monoxide. Subsequent samples were taken to the end d 
ItO minutes. When these samples were plotted against time, they fell on a 
fairly uniform curve which appears to be the curve of absorption of gas by the 
chamber walls and leakage through them. The starting of the ozonator appears 
to have altered the sliape of the curve in no way. 

Doctor Sails concludes that tliis study indicated no evidence of an appreciable 
action of the ozone on the carbon monoxide. 

Preventing SxoeiBive Smoke. J. F. Bjorkholm. Railway Age, vol. 84, No. *6, 
February 11, 1928, pp. 367-369. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

One of the most important discriminations in the field of smoke abatement, 
so far as railroading is concerned, is the diflferentiatioii between smoke prevention 
and “smoke painting “ or whitewashing. The latter is merely a method of 
decoloring smolce by means of wet steam or vapor, whereas the former, the 
correct method, requires improved combustion. The author further points out 
that smoke burning or smoke combustion are misnomers, because smoke already 
formed ordinarily can not be burned or consumed. The greatest difficulty in 
avoiding smoke is usually on switch or transfer engines, owing to the nature of 
their work, and on road engines starting out from their terminal. Here it is 
necessary to rely on the blower and “smoke burner, “ by means of which addi* 
tional air is admitted to the fire box, this air serving to prevent the formation of 
smoke. When the steam jets are used in the fire box without inducing the flow 
of additional air into the fire box, the steam jets merely serve to paint the smoke 
and not to prevent it. 

In addition to tliis generous supply of air, a sufficiently high fire-box tempera- 
ture is necessary to prevent smoke formation. And, lastly, it is to be pointed 
out that the proper method of firing has considerable influence on smoke fonna- 
tion. Only a suflicient amount of fuel should be placed in the fire box at each 
firing to insure proper combustion. 

Atmospheric Diffusion of Paris Smokes. Kohn-Abrest. Compt. rend. 185, 
617-20 (1927). (Abstract by L. W. Riggs in Chemical Abstracts, vol. 22, No. 3, 
February 10, 1928, p, 473.) 

“Samples of air taken at the base and at elevations of 67, 115, and 288 m. 
of the Eiffel Tower were analyzed. The quantity of CO a was about the same 
except at 288 m., when? it was larger than at any of the lower levels. CO was 
absent at the base and at 288 m ; it was largest in amount at 115 m.” 

A New larvicide for Mosquitoes, Robert Matheson and G. H. Hinman. 
Arrwi'ican Journal of Hygiene, vol. 8, No. 2, March, 1928, pp. 293-296. (Ab- 
stract by L. L. Williams, jr.) 

The authors experimented with chemically pure borax, with crystalline and 
calcined sodium borate, and with commercial borax. The latter was found to 
be as efficient as any. After experimenting with various concentrations, the 
authors conclude that ordinary borax in the concentration of 1.6 grams per 
liter of water proved an efficient larvicide for mosquito larvae. This retains its 
action for long periods of time in wooden* pails. Borax did not stop egg laying 
and hatching, but in no case did the young larvae live ior more than two days. 

They quote reports that borax pools do not produce mosquitoes and that, in 
a borax country, this substance is not absorbed into the ground, but crystallizes 
on evaporation of the water and is ready for the next rain. The authors suggest 
that ithere is a field of usefulness for borax as a larvicide in such places as fire 
barrels, ot<*. 

Water Supply, Sewage Treatment, and Befuse Disposal in 1927. H. B. Cleve- 
land. FuHic Worke, vol. 69, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 14-18. (Abstract by 
E. J.' Faust J ^ 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED APRIL 21, 1928 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April 21 ^ 1928 y and corresponding week of 1927, (From the 
Weekly Health Index, April 26, 1928, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Depart^ 
ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

Apr. 21, 1028 week, 1927 

Policies in force. 70, 998, 156 67, 421, 189 

Number of death claims — 16, 838 13, 689 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate, 11. 7 10. 6 

Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended April 21, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison wUh 
corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, April 25, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended Apr. 
21, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infont 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928* 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1028 

Corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Total (66 cities) 

8,893 

15.0 

14.0 

917 

807 

75 

Akron 

52. 



6 

5 

65 

Albany ^ 

42 

1A2 

18.8 

1 

3 

20 

Atlanta - 

83 

17.0 

12.6 

16 

7 


White 

40 


9.8 

5 

4 


Colored 

43 

{*) 

19.1 

10 

3 


Baltimore > 

258 

16.2 

16.6 

27 

24 

86 

White 

198 


lAl 

17 

16 

68 

Colored 

60 

(') 

30.7 

10 

8 

157 

Birmingham 

. 69 

16.2 

16.6 

4 

11 

34 

White 

27 


13.0 

2 

8 

28 

Colored 

42 

<*) 

22.2 

2 

6 

48 

Ba<ttou 

258 

16.9 

16.5 

49 

31 

136 

Bridgeport 

33 



2 

8 

37 

Buffalo • 

144 

13.5 

14.2 

17 

10 

78 

Cambridge 

24 

10.0 

14.3 

4 

3 

71 

Camden 

21 

9.3 

19.6 

0 

7 

9 

Canton — 

22 

9.8 

11.0 

1 

2j 

24 

Chicago * 

884 

14.1 

12.3 


87 

71 

Cincinnati 

149 

18.8 

19.4 

18 

19 

91 

Cleveland 

214 

11.1 

11.0 

29 

23 

79 

Ctdumbus 

83 

14.6 

18.4 

6 

18 

86 

Dalla'f - 

81 

12.3 

8.6 

4 

2 


White 

38 


7.4 

2 

2 


Colored 

13 

I (♦) 

17.1 

2 

0 


Denver 

83 

14 8 

1A9 

7 

8 


Des Moines 

45 

! 15.5 

13.8 

8 

3 

50 

Detroit 

373 

i 14.1 

13.6 

67 

62 

103 

DuMth 

27 

12.1 

10.8 

2 

1 

47 

El Paso 

85 

24.4 

17.9 

12 

4 


Erie, .it 

20 



1 

2 

21 

Fall River » 

24 

9.8 

11.0 

6 

3 

169 

Flint 

27 

9.8 

8.8 

7 

6 

89 

Fort Worth 

38 

11.8 

14.3 

6 

7 


White _ 

81 


13.4 

5 

7 


Colored. - 

7 

0) 

21.3 

1 

0 


Grand Rapids 

60 

^16.9 

U.9 

6 

8 

75 

Houston _ _ . 

71 



0 

7 


White 

53 



7 

6 


Colored 

18 

(9 


2 

1 


Indianapolis 

White 

94 

76 

A 9 

13.2 

12.6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

88 

44 

Colored 

19 

(9 

1&6 

0 

2 

0 

Jersey City 

88 

14.2 

13.6 

11 

9 

82 


1 Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

1 under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left bonk arc not in the rditistratioii area for births. 

» Deaths for week ended Friday, Apr. 20, 1928. 

« In the citiM for which deaths are shown by color, the colored p^ulatlon in 1980 constituted the following 
Ptf^nta^ of the totd population: Atlanta, 81; Baltimore, 18: £|rmingham, 39; Dallas, 18; Fort Worth* 
U; Houston, Indlwiapolis, 11; City, Kons., lii knAvllle, 18; kemphls, k; kwhyUle,* 80; 

New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 26. 
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^^eatha fr^m alVeaus^s in certain large cities of the United Stales during the week 
ended April 21^ 1928^ infant mortality j annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, April, 25, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 



Week ended .A.pr. 
21, 1928 

Annual 
death 
■ rate per 
1,000 
c-orre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Intent 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

f City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 21, 
1928 

(■'orre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Kansas City, Kans 

27 

11.9 

12.4 

10.3 
22.1 
12.0 
10.2 

10.4 
8.5 

0 

r, 

Q 

White 

21 

0 

3 

2 

Q 

Colored 

6 

(«) 

’5.1 

0 

Q 

Kansas City, Mo..j 

113 

0 

5 

1 

1 

64 

22 

24 

Knor\ille.. 

2f) 

12.4 

1 

White 

15 

1 

Colored : 

10 

C) 

0 

0 

Q 

Loe Angeles 

270 

27 

27 

3 

77 

84 

101 

70 

Lowell 

29 

13.7 

13 2 

4 

L^n 

29 

14.4 

15.9 
18. 7 

4 

3 

10 

3 

Memphis 

91 

25.0 

0 

White 

41 

12.2 

4 

75 

Colored 

50 

C) 

14.2 

30.4 

2 

7 

63 

76 

‘ Milwaukee 

148 

11. 7 

17 

20 

12 

4 

3 
1 

4 

Minneapolis 

Nashvllte 

White 

132 

75 

44 

1.5.1 

28.3 

12.8 

17.4 

15.3 

14 

0 

4 

84 
94 

85 
120 
152 
127 

53 
36 
87 
79 

54 
72 

Colored 

New Bedford 

31 

29 

i C) 

1 12.7 

22.8 

11.8 

2 

7 

New Haven 

73 

' 20 3 

11.8 
15. 1 

9 

2 

New Orleans 

lfi2 

1 10.7 

11 

11 

0 

White 

92 

10.5 
28.4 
13. S 
11.3 


Colored 

70 

1 {*) 

16.1 
12 0 

' i! 

5 

159 

20 

50 

09 

17 

8 

New York 

Bronx Borough I 

1.856 1 
218 

, 196 

Brooklyn Borough 

013 1 

! 13 9 

U.9 

1 

72 

Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Richmond Borough 

! 795 , 

178 
52 

23.7 

10.9 

18.0 

19.8 1 
9.3 1 
11.4 1 

1 88 

1 5 

104 

52 

90 

67 

Newark, N. J 

Oklahoma City 

134 

34 

14 8 

12.1 ^ 

V’ 

n 

3 

Omaha 

63 1 

14 8 

li.'?' 

9 

5 

3 

104 

87 

! 07 

88 

Paterson 

34 

12 3 

17.4 

5 

Philadelphia 

009 ' 

15.4 

' JO. I 

50 

53 

15 

Pittsburgh 

213 1 

16.6 

14.4 

27 

Portland, Oreg— 

09 1 

4 

5 

43 

70 

39 

Providence 

78 

J4.2 

14. 1 

8 

4 

Richmond 

59 1 

15 9 

17.4 

3 

7 

White. 

31 ' 


10.8 1 
18.8 
15 3 
13.4 

0 

3 

2 

0 

C'olored 

28 1 

' 

15.8 

14.4 

."i 

8 

26 

110 

49 

77 

Rochester 

St. Louis... 

99 1 
234 

G 

23 

St, Paul 

09 1 

14.3 

13.3 

8 

5 

77 

98 

Salt Lake City « 

39 

14.8 

15.0 

6 

2 

Sim Antonio 

80 1 

19.2 

JO. 7 

10 

11 

San Diogo 

35 

15.3 

20.4 

1 

2 

19 

38 

San Francisco 

151 1 

13.5 

15.4 

0 

10 

Schenectady 

20 

11.2 

9.0 

2 

3 

63 

Seattle 

81 ' 

11.1 

9.4 

4 

3 

41 

Somerville 

28 1 

14.3 

9.2 

G 

1 

207 

Spokane 

24 

11.5 

12.4 

1 

4 

" 26 

Springfield, Mass 

38 

13.3 

15.2 

4 

4 

63 

Syracuse 

73 

19.2 

16.7 

11 

7 

134 

Tacoma 

26 

12.3 

13.1 

3 

2 

77 

Toledo 

72 

12.0 

13. 3 

5 

8 

48 

Trenton 

30 

11.3 

18.7 

7 

4 

119 

Washington, D. C - 

154 

14.6 

13.6 

6 

10 

‘ 84 

White 

98 


3 

7 

25 

Color^ 

56 

i*) 

if 6 

3 

3 

65 

Waterbury .... 

27 


0 

2 

0 

Wilmington, Del...... - 

28 

11.4 

18.6 

2 

4 

53 

Worcester.. .......................... 

76 

20.1 

12.0 

4 

3 

49 

Yonkers ............. 

31 

13.4 

9.2 

2 

3 

46 

Yotmgstown....... ........... .... 

47 

14.1 

14.2 

6 

5 

80 






* Deaths foi week ended Friday, Apr. 20, 1928, 

* In tbe cities (at which deaths are shown by color the colored population in 1020 constituted the foDOwlng 
peroentagee of the total population: Atlanta. 81; Baltimore, Birmingham, 89; Dal]AS#15; Fort Worth, 
14; Houston, OT); Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, li; Memphis, 3S; Nashville, 80; 
New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. 0., 2B. 




PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the fltfures are subject to change when later returns are receivM by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended April 30» 1927, and April 28, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 30, 1927, and April 28, 1928 . 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meninc 

men! 

soooocus 

ngitis 

W^oek 
ended 
Apr. 30, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 28, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 30, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 28, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 30, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 28, 
1928 I 

Week 

ended 

Week 

ended 

New England States: 









Maine - - 

2 

1 j 

7 


86 

31 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 


1 j 




80 


0 

Vermont. 

1 




122 

32 

6 

0 

Massachusetts 

76 

92 i 

14 


408 1 

1,397 

2 

3 

Khode Island 

8 

8 1 



2 

361 

1 

0 

Connecticut 

26 

29 I 

3 

17 

50 

354 

0 

3 

Middle Atlantic States: 


1 







Now York 

423 

280 

146 

U55 

860 

3,045 

7 

49 

Now Jersey 

no 

107 

22 

28 j 

76 

1,490 

2 

3 

Pennsylvania 

172 

'169 



744 

2,024 

1 

4 

East North Central States: 



1 





Ohio 


146 


114 


702 


u 

Indiana 

34 

15 

33 

114 

281 

650 

0 

e 

Illinois 

99 

109 

58 

227 

1, 459 

173 

12 

13 

Michigan.. 

81 1 

60 


21 

'211 

1, 136 

0 

6 

Wisconsin 

34 

18 

43 

780 

847 

49 

9 

4 

West North Central States: 









Minnesota. ' 

13 

27 

5 

9 

140 

105 

7 

0 

Iowa 


5 




18 


0 

Missouri 

51 

*19 

1 

29 

205 

627 

8 

7 

North Dakota - 

2 

11 


132 

73 

26 

0 

1 

South Dakota 



9 

13 

219 

11 

1 

0 

Nebraska 

9 

7 

8 

15 

406 

128 

0 

0 

Kansas 

9 

7 

12 

4 

1,027 

167 

2 

1 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

2 




8 

35 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

29 

§0 

34 

38 

23 

728 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

16 

17 

2 

3 

6 

188 

0 

0 

West Virginia 

12 

19 

105 

12 

169 

207 

0 

2 

North Carolina 

11 

19 



1, 681 

1,384 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

12 

13 

1,222 

M3 

173 

401 

0 

0 

Georgia 

8 

6 

140 

102 

106 

160 

1 

1 

Florida 

14 

7 

7 

1 


94 

1 

0 

East South Central States: 









Kentucky 


! 9 


28 


319 


0 

Tennessee 

8 

1 17 

112 

339 

121 

784 

1 

2 

Alabama 

23 

11 

87 

181 

317 

426 

1 

0 

Mississiimi 

5 

9 




1 

West Sooth Central States: 









Arkansas 

7 

2 

69 

351 

105 

393 

0 

1 

Louisiana 

28 

13 

27 

45 

80 

855 

9 

1 

Oklahoma » 

18 

21 

67 

730 

421 

447 

0 

1 

Texas 

11 

16 

17 

59 

275 

108 

0 

0 

Mountain States: 









Montana 

1 

2 



40 

4 

2 

0 

Idaho 

1 




48 


2 

1 

W'yoining 

2 

1 



75 

14 

0 

0 

C(5«adcL , 

88 

18 


1 

118 

96 

1 

g 

New Mexico-*- 

9 

8 

i 

8 

117 

64 

0 

a 


* New York City only. * Week ended Friday. * ExdOBiye of Tulsa. 
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Coats of certain communicate diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended April 30^ 1937 ^ and April 28^ 1928 



Diphtheria 



Moningooocoos 

meningitis 






Division and State 

W'cek 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 

Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 

Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 

Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Mountain States—Continued. 









Arizona 

7 

7 


1 

27 

8 

0 

2 

Utah * 

6 

6 

2 

7 

63 

0 

1 

Pacific Stotos: 







WagWngrton 

14 

8 


1 

459 

165 

3 

1 

Orcffon.’ 

13 

6 

35 

16 

370 

90 j 

0 

2 

California 

118 

88 

23 

27 

2,378 

111 1 

7 

5 







Poliomyelitis i 

1 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Dl\isIon and State 

Week 

Week 

1 

Week i 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Wcok 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 

Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 

Apr. 30, 

Apr. 23, 

Apr. 30, 

Apr. 28, 


1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Now England States: 









Maine ... 

0 

0 

29 

24 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

New Hamiishiro 


0 


9 


0 


Vermont ’ 

6 

0 

12 

10 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Maasnehusetts 

2 

0 

435 

240 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

12 

38 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut 

1 1 

0 

09 

77 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: I 







New York 

4 

0 

944 

722 

.3 

2 

18 

8 

New Jersey J 

0 

0 

277 

253 

0 

6 

6 

5 

Pennsylvania 

1 1 

1 

2 

460 

439 

0 

2 

42 

6 

East North Central States: 





Ohio 


1 


219 


25 


0 

Indiann 



0 

0 

190 

70 

166 

111 

1 

3 

lUImrffl 

3 

0 

255 

314 

18 

37 

8 

12 

MUJiigan 

0 

0 

253 

301 

34 

27 

11 

4 

Wisconsin i 

1 

0 

127 

122 

7 

9 

1 

2 

“West North Central States: 









Minnesota 

0 

1 

176 

120 

8 

2 

2 

1 

Iowa 


0 

78 

51 


2 

Missouri 

0 

0 

95 

108 

18 

44 

3 

1 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

09 

39 

12 

3 

2 

1 

SfNith Dakota 

0 

1 

57 

25 

7 

1 n 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

GO 

63 

31 

52 

1 

0 

Kansas 

0 

0 

83 

159 

' 5 

104 

’ 0 

3 

South Atlantic States: 




[ 



Delaware 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

1 

07 

100 

0 

0 

11 

5 

District of Columbia J 

6 

0 

29 

51 

0 

1 

0 

0 

West Vir^nia 

0 

0 

43 

27 i 

48 

40 

1 

9 

North Carolina 

0 

1 

19 

16 

47 

103 

5 

1 

South Carolina 

1 

1 

3 

12 

14 

5 

15 

7 

Georgia 

0 

0 

13 

14 

24 

0 

8 

4 

Florida 

3 

0 

7 

4 

32 

12 

25 

4 

East South Central States: 







Kentucky 


0 


38 


24 


5 

Tennessee 

0 

1 

31 

35 

11 

48 

a 

4 

Alabama 

0 

0 

9 

11 

34 

5 

12 

a 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

10 

11 

4 

0 

2 

10 

West Sooth Central States: 






Arkansas 

0 

0 

3 

12 

8 

15 

16 

4 

Loulriana 

2 

0 

7 

10 

12 

20 

17 

U 

0 

Oklahoma > 

1 

0 

53 

49 

41 

94 

8 

TexMa. 

0 

0 


58 

^8 

47 

43 

n 

5 

Mountidn States: 





Montana 

0 

1 

61 

8 

30 

3 

0 

Idaho - 

0 

0 

11 

9 

15 

7 

0 

0 

Wyoming - 

0 

0 

17 

20 

1 

1 

0 

1 

C^orado ... 

0 

1 

145 

65 

4 

2 

2 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

11 

29 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Ajrisona 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

6 

2 

1 

Ut»h * 

0 

1 

29 

10 

0 

'll 

0 

0 

Paoifl^tates: 







Washington.. . ._ _ 

0 

2 

60 

38 

21 

35 

4 

0 

Chiffon 

1 

0 

82 

2 

10 

63 

2 

10 

Ctdilomia — * 

0 

6 

186 

122 

34 

10 

0 

8 



[ 





* Week ended Friday. * Exdnslve of Tulsa. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Tbc following summary of monthly State reports is published wookly and covers only those Stales from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

ensa 

Malaria 

Measles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

lever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Afarch, 19*8 











Arkansas 

10 

18 

2,168 

105 

1,986 

74 

1 

81 

27 

23 

ITo Ida 

1 

56 

36 

13 

227 

5 

1 

35 

40 

33 

Illinois 

63 

643 

854 

7 

896 


6 

L^69 

233 

43 

Indiana 

2 

132 

184 


1,038 


1 

720 

710 

11 

Iowa 

4 

56 



173 


0 

343 

257 

4 

Louisiana 

4 

96 

513 

34 

1,202 

17 

0 

63 

122 

30 

Michigan 

0 

281 

17 

1 

5,813 


2 

1.229 

161 

19 

Mississippi 

2 

77 

11,095 

2,833 

8,536 

”“ 549 ' 

7 

64 

31 

51 

Missouri 

40 

1 246 

558 

1 

1,349 

2 

5 

638 

296 

10 

New York 

103 

1,583 


5 

10,394 


17 

3, 912 

37 

79 

Ohio 

20 

677 

258 


4, 598 


10 

! 1,289 

187 

35 

Pennsylvania 

35 

954 



A 670 

1 

5 

2,620 

1 2 

53 

Rhode Island... . 

0 

44 

io 


j 481 


1 

225 

0 

1 

Tennessee 

5 

85 

1,207 

41 

! 2,168 

” 'l8‘ 

3 

171 

148 

31 

West Virginia 

6 

112 

180 


! 628 


I 3 

241 

391 

33 

Wyoming ... . 

6 

1 

5 


254 


1 ‘ 

83 

32 

1 


lifQich, J9f8 rases 

Actinomycosis* 

Illinois 1 

Anthrax: 

Illinois 1 

New York 4 

Pennsylvania 8 

Chicken pox: 

Arkanaa'* 137 , 

Florida 425 

Illinois 1,738 

Indiana-. - 425 

Iowa f 244 

Louisiana 79 

Michigan 663 

Mississippi..* 894 

Missouri 439 

New York ^732 

Ohio 1,630 

Pennsylvania 2,888 

Rhode Island 34 

Tennessee 206 

Virginia 303 

Wyoming 60 

, Conjunct ivjtis* 

Missouri - 19 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 14 

Dysentery: 

Florida - 6 

Illinois 17 

Iowa... 2 

Mississippi- 

Amebic 58 

Bacillary 249 

Missouri (amebic) 8 

New York 8 

Tennessee 8 

German measles: 

Illinois 126 i 

Iowa 7 


German measles— Continued Cases 

New York 1,594 

Ohio 60 

Pennsylvania 505 

Rhode Island 3 

Hookworm disease: 

Arkansas 7 

Florida 38 

Louisiana 7 

Missouri 263 

T>ead poisoning: 

Illinois 13 

Ohio 13 

Leprosy: 

Florida *. 2 

lx>uisiana- 1 

' Lethargic encephalitis: 

Illinois .' 11 

Iowa 2 

Louisiana 1 

Michigan 1 

Missouri 1 

New York 17 

Ohio 3 

Pennsylvania 9 

Tennessee 3 

Mumps: 

Arkansas 195 

Florida : * 66 

Illinois .V: 1,743 

Indiana 713 

Iowa 896 

Louisiana 34 

Michigan 2,898 

Mississippi t 1.507 

Missouri 1,188 

New York 3,464 

Ohio 2,322 

Pennsylvania 4^611 

} Rhode Island 

Tennessee 996 

Wyoming 48 
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Ophthalmia aooBatamm: Caaea 

Arkansas 2 

Illinois 49 

Mississippi 26 

New York 9 

Ohio 83 

Pennsylvania 12 

Tennessee 4 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Arkansas 1 

Florida 1 

Puerperal septicemia: 

Illinois 20 

Mississippi 34 

New York 18 

Ohio 4 

PennsylvaniB-i 11 

Babies in animals: 

Mississippi 10 

Missouri 3 

New York 22 

Khode Island 10 

Rabies in man: 

Illinois 1 

Ohio t 1 

Tennessee 2 

Scabies: 

Iowa 7 

Wyoming 14 

Septic sore throat: 

lUinois 32 

Michigan 41 

Missouri 26 

New York 86 

Ohio 93 

Tennessee 13 

Tetanus: 

Florida 1 

Illinois 1 

Louisiana 2 

Missouri 2 

New York 1 


Trachoma: Caaes 

Arkansas 96 

Illinois 15 

Mississippi 14 

Missouri 4 

New York 4 

Ohio 6 

Tennessee 14 

Trichinosis: 

Illinois I 

Tularaemia: 

Louisiana 1 

Ohio 1 

Tennessee 1 

Typhus fever: 

New York 1 

XJndulant (Malta) fever: 

Iowa 1 

Ohio - 1 

Vincent's angina: 

Illinois 1 

Iowa 1 

New York 89 

Whooping cough: 

Arkansas 107 

Florida 43 

Illinois 1,181 

Indiana 169 

Iowa 33 

Louisiana 31 

Michigan 661 

Mississippi 1,579 

Missouri 404 

New York 2, 024 

Ohio 728 

Pennsylvania 1,307 

Rhode Island 23 

Tennessee 126 

Virginia 75 

Wyoming 25 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of March^ 
1928 f by departments of health of certain States to oth<r State health departments 
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1 01 of tliese cases are delayed reports for year 1927. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS PROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
m idl parts of the oountiy and have an estimated aggregated popula- 
tion of more than 31,400,000. The estimated population of the 94 
pities reporting deaths is more than 30,700,000. The estimated 
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expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended April 191B8, and April IS, 1927 



1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Casn reported 

Diphtheria; j 

43 Stat^ - 

1,440 

807 

17,668 

1 8,112 

21 

4,191 

1,365 

1,000 

123 

Ifll 

33 

1,890 

0 

3,724 

1,037 

15,173 

4,547 

13 

5,185 

2,296 

881 

143 

278 

47 

999 

0 


100 cities 

888 

Measles. 

42 States - 

100 cities 


Poliomyolitis: 

43 States 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States - - 


100 cities 

1,824 

Smallpox: 

43 States 

100 cities 

133 

Typhoid fever. 

48 States 

100 cities 

48 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and puoumpnta: 

04 cities .. 

Smallpox: 

94 cities 





City reports for week ended April 14^ 1928 

The ‘'estimated expectancy” Riven for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the lemlt of an attempt to a&oertain from pre\ious occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
tpidor coasidemtion that may be expected to occur during a cortaiu week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on leporUs to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances 
the median number of coses reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include sove^'u! epidemics or when for other reasons the median Is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during, non- 
epidemic years. • 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 1019 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficiont to make It practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenta 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

76,400 

^22,546 

84,000 

MO, 006 

1 24,089 

6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

New Hampshire. 

Concord 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Manchester 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Vermont: 

Barro 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

787.000 

131.000 

145.000 

193.000 

71,000 

275.000 

14 

2 

35 

3 

8 

29 

8 

1 9 

3 

0 

0 

832 

11 

2 

32 

4 

Fall Hiver 

0 

0 

Springfield 

9 

2 

1 

4 

41 

40 

2 

Worcester . ... 

1 

8 

4 

1 ^ 

4 


54 

A 

0 

Bhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

1 8 

1 

1 13 

0 

0 

12 

7 

2 

Providence 

1 0 

n 

1 

21A 

8 


i Estimated, July 1, 1926. 
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City reports far week ended April i4t i9l^8 — Continued 


Ifar4,i98t 


Diylsion, State, and 
city 


NIW XMCrLAND—Oon. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 

MIDDLK ATLANTIO 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Hoohester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

IHttsburgh 

Reading 

£AST IfOHTH CENTUAL 

Ohio* 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids... 
Wisconsin: 

Kenofiha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NOBTn CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St Paul, 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Siouk City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansgs City 

St. JoBiph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Nebraska: 

Linooln 

Omaha 

insas: 

Topeka. 

Wichita 



Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumpa, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia. 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esU- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

(*) 

2 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

164.000 

7 

6 

3 

1 

0 

26 

8 

8 

182.000 

7 

8 

1 

1 

1 

112 

61 

6 

544.000 

0 

0 

20 


0 

112 

24 

0 

5,024.000 

138 

248 

301 

117 

81 

1,634 

24 

318 

321.000 

3 

9 

5 

1 

1 

M 

17 

10 

185,000 

15 

6 

2 


0 

160 

13 

6 

131.000 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

65 

3 

4 

459,000 

27 

. n 

26 

7 

0 

427 

12 

20 

134,000 

2 

3 

4 

1 

3 

8 

0 

5 

2.008.000 

59 

70 

52 

2 

12 

967 

76 

98 

637,000 

22 

17 

10 

0 

8 

136 

65 

33 

114,000 

13 

2 


0 

0 

7 

0 

4 

411,000 

5 

8 

10 

2 

4 

74 

3 

24 

060,000 

30 

25 

43 

13 

3 

49 

156 

23 

285,000 

4 

3 

0 

5 

5 

74 

4 

5 

205,000 

26 

3 

8 

6 

4 

266 

19 

5 

00,900 

2 

2 

8 

0 

1 

1 

0 

9 

367,000 

29 

5 

5 

0 

1 

88 

151 

24 

81,700 

0 

1 

3 

0 


0 

0 

0 

71,900 

5 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

^ 3 

3,048,000 

76 

72 

81 

37 

14 

30 

44 

105 

64,700 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1,200,000 

30 

40 

27 

5 

6 

1,064 

86 

70 

130,000 

12 

3 

1 

0 

0 

90 

80 

14 

156,000 

5 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

25 

as 

1 

52,700 

32 

0 

I 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

517,000 

94 

13 


8 

5 

6 

22 

23 

00,400 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

* 39, 671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

113,000 

4 

0 

0 

40 

2 

1 

i ^ 

2 

434,000 

83 

14 

7 

0 

6 

88 

206 

29 

248,000 

28 

12 

4 

0 


2 

67 

11 

>52, 469 

6 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 


146,000 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


78,000 

8 

1 

0 

0 


4 

30 


36,000 1 

11 

0 

0 

0 


2 

7 


875,000 

17 

5 

1 

0 

3 

53 

108 

19 

78,400 

3 1 

1 

0 

% 


0 

9 

7 

880,000 

21 

39 

38 



290 

13 


126.403 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 


1 15, 036 

10 

0 

0 

0 


p 

0 


62,000 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

86 

0 

216»000 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

12 

5A500 

28 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

02L500 

21 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


1 Estimated, July 1,1925. 


I No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April 14 1 i^f^'—Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population 

W 1, 

1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 


Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu* 

monla, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware: 










Wilmington 

124,000 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

7 

4 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

808,000 

71 

27 

25 

13 

6 

818 

22 

48 

Cumberland 

1 33, 741 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Frederick 

» 12,035 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

3 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

528,000 

11 

11 

14 

4 

4 

157 

0 

12 

Virginia: 






* 




Lynchburg 

30,500 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

Norfolk 

174.000 

15 

1 

0 

0 

0 

68 

1 

6 

Richmond 

189,000 

5 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Roanoke 

61,00) 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 










Charleston- 

50,700 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

156,208 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

North Carolhia: 









Raleigh 

1 30, 371 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

44 

0 

3 

Wilmington 

37,700 

3 

I 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

2 

Wiuston'Salem 

71,800 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

15 

5 

South Carolina- 










Charleston 

74, 100 

0 

0 

0 

K 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia 

41,800 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

31 

2 

Greenville 

» 27, 311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

(0 

15 

2 

2 

9 

2 

12 

8 

13 

Brunswick 

« 10,809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

4 

1 

Savannah 

94,900 

3 

0 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

5 

Florida: 










Miami 

» 69, 754 

n 

3 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

St. Petersburg 

* 28. 847 


'0 



0 



2 

Tampa 

102,000 

6 

0 

■" 0 

0 

0 

! r 

1 

1 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 




1 






Kentucky: 




1 

) 






Covington 

58,500 

0 

1 

0 1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

6 

Louisville 

311,000 

1 

4 

2 ; 

5 

0 

108 

10 

12 

Tennessee: 










Memphis 

177,000 

12 

3 

2 1 

0 

6 

34 

13 

5 

Nashville 

137,000 

4 

0 

2 i 

0 

6 

18 

0 

4 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

211,000 

0 

1 

0 

13 

3 

87 



Mobile 

60,800 

. 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Montgomery 

47,000 


0 

1 

0 


13 

1 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 








1 

Arkansas: 

1 


1 







Fort Smith 

i 31.643 

J 

0 

0 

0 


0 

> 0 


Little,Rock 

75 900 

0 

0 

0 

3 

i 

15 

1 

4 

Louisiana: 






1 




New Orleans 

419,000 

2 

7 1 

24 

12 

7 

0 

0 

14 

Shreveport 

59,500 

2 


1 

0 

0 

48 

0 

6 

Oklahoma 



1 







Oklahoma City 


3 

1 1 

2 

34 

0 

22 

0 

: 6 

Tulsa 

133, 000 

20 

1 1 

0 

0 


4 

12 


Texas 









Pallas 

203,000 

21 

4 

7 

8 

3 

5 

Q 

12 

Fort Worth 

159,000 

11 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

3 

8 

Galveston 

49,100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

Houston 

1 104,954 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

32 

0 

13 

San Antonio 

205,000 

2 

1 

5 

0 

11 

4 

0 

7 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings 

» 17,971 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Palls 

*29,883 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Helena 

U2, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

112.606 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


lEstimatod, Jaly 1» 1025. 


*Ko estimate made* 
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City reports for week ended April — Continued 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Population, 

Divitiion, State, and July 1, Coses, 

city 1928, esti- 


MornTAm— continued 
Idaho; 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

Now Mexico: 

Albuquerque 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City.. .. 
Nevada: 

Reno 


Washington- 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Oregon: 

Portland 

California: 

Ixjs Angeles.. 
Sacramento. . 
Ban Francteco 


1928, esti- Cases j Cases I Deaths 

estimated mated re- re- re- 

porieu ported | ported 1 ported 

ancy 



Scarlet fever 


Typhoid fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


Tui^,. W^p- 

Cases, Cases, deaths ^«ses, cough, 

esti- Cases esti- Gases Deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- mated re- re- re- «««»» 

expect- ported expect- ported ported ^expect- ported i^vrted ported 
ancy ancy ancy 


NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New nampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester... 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Fall River.... 


Springfield 

Worcester... . 
Rhode Island : 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

nartf^d 

New Haven... 

MIDDLE ilTLANTir 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

NewJsrtsy: 

Camden 

Newark 


Trenton 

Peimsylvaiii 


uis:nvaiiia: 

Philadelphia.. 

IMttiiifiigfa 

Hffidtpg 


0 14 

0 116 

0 3 

0 0 

0 2 

0 6 

0 1 


12 172 

145 1,703 

3 98 

24 84 


tSstiniatod, July 1,1928. 


• No estimate I 
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City reports for week ended April 14f 1928 — Contimied 
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City repotit for week ended April 14, 19g8 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

CasM, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy* 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOVTH ATLANTIC— 








1 




continued 








1 




South Carolina; 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Columbia 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

l 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Greenville 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

• 4 

u 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

&3 

Brunswick 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Savannah 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Florida: 












Miami ... . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Hr 

1 

3 

1 

3 

27 

St. Petersburg 

t 1 


0 


0 

2 

0 


0 


10 

Tampa I. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentuolrv: 












Covington 

2j 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 ® 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Louisville 

7 1 

41 

0 

3 1 

0 

7 


1 

1 

5 

85 

Tennessee: . 












Memphis. . . 


2 

4 

0 1 

0 

11 

■ 1 

0 

0 

4 

74 

Nashville 

2 

1 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

55 

Alabama: 












Birmingham .. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

8 

62 

Mobile. . .. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

O. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

27 

Montgomery.. 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 



1 0 

0 


0 


WEST MOUTH 












CENTRAL 







1 

1 





ArMtnsad; 






j 

1 





Fort Smith. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 



' 0 

0 


5 


Little Rock ... 

1 

» 

0 

0 

0 

\ 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 




1 








New Orienns . 

5 

6 

1 

0 

0 

17 


3 

1 

C 

138 

Shreveport 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

81 

Oklahoma; 






1 






Okl^oma C’ity 

2 

4 

3 

13 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

34 

Tulsa 

1 

10 

2 

1 ^ 


1 

0 

0 


4 


Texas; 












Oaiias. . .. 

2 

12 

2 

i 3 

0 

2 1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

52 

. Fort Worth- 

1 

a 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.^ 

Gal veston . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

13 

Houston. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

67 

San Antonio... 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












BUhugs 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

Great Kalis 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Helena. . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

('olorado: 












Denver 

11 

22 

2 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

24 

96 

Pueblo 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

New Mexico: 












AlbuQuetciue.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Vtah: 












Halt Lake (Mty. 

2 

2 

1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

7 

24 

Nevada; 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

FACiriC 









I 



Washington: 












Seattle 

8 

5 

3 

0 



1 

0 


2 


Spokane 

G 

6 

5 

24 1 



0 1 

0 


0 


Tacoma 

2 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o' 

2 

26 

Oregon: 












Portland 

8 

1 

6 

32 

0 

3 

1 

0 j 

0 

0 

77 

California: 












XiOe Angeles. 

22 

21 

4 

2 

0 

30 

1 

0 

0 

30 


Sacramento — 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

Ban Frandsoo. 

16 

14 

3 

2 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

10 

186 
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City reports for week ended April 19SS — Continued 


DiTision, State, and city 


NBW XNGtANO 

Massachusetts: 

Worcester 

Connocfticut: 

Bridgeport 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York: 

New York 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Jlliuote: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC » 


a^Iand: 

Baltimore. 


District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Richmond 

South Carolina: 

Charleston 

CreenviUe 

Deorgia: 

Brunswick 

Savannah 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 


Nashville. 


iklabama: 


Birmingham. 
MoWle 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

LouisiaDa: 

New Orleans 



> Ty^us fever, 2 cases at Tampa, Fla. 
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CUy report! for week ended April I 4 , 19S8 — Continued 




Division, State, and city 


WEST SOrTB CENTRAL— continued 


Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma ('ity. 
Texas: 

Fort Worth 

Ilouston 


Colorailo 

Denver. 

Ncvaaa: 

Keno... 



1 Tha hguras given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis* and not the number o( 
ewes reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1027 and 1028, respeotivelj. 

• Bt. Paul, Minn., not included. * ^ 
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Summary of weekly reporUfrom cUieat March 11 to April i4t 19BB — Annual rates 
per 10(1000 population compared wUh rates for the corresponding period of 
IW — Contmued 

l^EASLES CASE RATES 


Week ended— 





Mar. 

a6» 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1928 

Apr. 

2,1927 

Mar. 

31, 

1928 

Apr. 

9,1927 

Apr. 

7,1928 

Apr. 

16, 

1927 

Apr. 

14, 

1928 

101 cities 

New Esfland 

MiddleXtlantic 

East North Central 

W^t North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Centra] 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Padflc 

029 

1,849 

943 

1,826 

837 

1,388 

867 

1,277 

'766 

M,851 

212 

98 

1,233 

1,£00 

1,010 

441 

1,026 

6,397 

2^923 

2;277 

1,213 

1,063 

690 

2,972 

1,856 

1, 828 
845 
830 

198 
114 
1,138 
1,514 
972 
436 
1,764 
A 074 
3,163 

1,536 

1. 893 
1,009 

725 

2.893 
1,426 

1, 120 

604 

807 

206 
127 
025 
1,821 
1,091 
284 
936 
A443 
2; 761 


270 
169 
957 
1,300 
936 
008 
2,114 
2; 788 
8,061 

1,874 

1,604 

1,034 

762 

2,286 

968 

486 

1 708 

447 

1 

1,726 

1,739 

998 

»m 
2; 116 
1, 117 
428 
743 
624 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

431 

800 

423 

309 

440 

803 

m 

273 

891 

*227 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

640 

402 

479 

411 

63U 

406 

867 

881 

428 

301 

672 

362 

680 

374 

612 

896 

604 

366 

681 

273 

Bast NoKh Centra) 

368 

296 

847 

806 

329 

266 

272 

269 

266 

m 

West North Central 

426 

271 

400 

292 

467 

267 

483 

268 

306 

*292 

South Atlantte. 

m 

228 

170 

224 

197 

221 

177 

179 

150 

164 

]^t South Central 

208 

160 

162 

234 

172 

204 

177 


218 

284 

West South Central 

02 

I 296 

66 

124 

64 

144 

99 

148 

59 

128 

Mountain 

1,336 

248 

1,130 

177 

Ullil 

186 

941 

230 


239 

Pacific 

! 253 

1 

217 

1 

860 

202 

840 

207 

243 

183 

213 

123 


SMALLPOX CASK RATES 


101 cities 

31 

21 

30 

26 

28 

26 

26 

18 



New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantio 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

33 

28 

29 

18 

33 

24 

37 

21 

32 

24 

West North Central 

49 

64 

60 

126 

30 

64 

42 

84 

66 

*52 

Sora Atlantio 

61 

33 

*41 

23 

61 

68 

25 

14 

27 

11 

BESt South Central 

132 


106 

25 

122 

30 

86 

10 

96 

36 

West South Central 

46 

41 

74 

36 

02 

36 


4 

87 

16 

Mountain - - 

90 

63 

18 


0 

142 

27 

106 

27 

150 

Padflc 

1 84 

38 

99 

61 

68 

28 

65 

18 

26 

74 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


«101 Cities 

7 

4 

8 

4 

8 

5 

8 

4 

8 

*5 

New England 

6 

7 

6 

9 

H 

6 

i 7 

2 

9 

^*9 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

3 

7 

4 

■El 

4 


1 

6 

5 

East North Central 

4 

3 

4 

8 

Kl 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

West North Central.. 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

6 

12 

*9 

South Atlantic 

11 

11 

13 

11 

16 

21 

0 

12 

13 

4 

Bast South Central 

21 

10 

41 

6 

20 

10 

35 

16 

36 

20 

West South Central 

12 

13 

29 

8 

26 

12 

87 

16 

HI 

20 

Mountain 

9 

0 




0 


0 


0 

Pacific 

18 

6 

10 

6 

m 

3 

8 

8 

m 

3 


* St. Pftui, Minn., not included* 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, March 11 to April H, 191^3 — Annual rates 
per lOOfOGO population compared wUh rates for the corresponding period of 
1997 * — Continued 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


y 

Week ended— 

Mar. 

19. 

1927 

Mar. 

17, 

1928 

Mar. 

96, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1928 

Apr. 

2,1927 

Mar. 

3L 

1928 

Apr. 

9,1927 

Apr. 

7, 1928 

■pM 

m 

X 

1028 

■ 

95 cities 

31 

23 

27 

32 

22 

29 

23 

34 

21 

<80 

New Enitlflnd 

10 

7 

7 

9 

12 

11 

7 

16 

16 


Middle Atlantic- 

31 

26 

26 

22 

21 

29 

26 

31 

21 


1 ^ n cfl ' i 4 imwv* uTTiMHOTI 

18 

12 

16 

35 

15 

24 

9 


11 


West North Teutral 

21 

16 

14 

16 

4 

18 

17 

10 

12 


Boath Atlantic 

79 

19 

65 

30 

38 

21 

40 

19 

38 


pn<T!CfSTTTiiVw?nT7i1IVIOTH 

90 

84 


89 

HEl 

78 

74 

73 

90 



21 

m 

25 

98 

30 

86 

51 


42 



18 

so 

27 

133 

'27 

53 

36 

80 

18 


Pacific 

* 

10 

28 

7 

24 

14 

17 

7 

14 

14 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


9.5 cities 

184 

221 

167 

213 

163 

222 

* 162 

iU5 

153 

*207 

New England 

172 

239 

156 

182 

150 

225 

1 140 

179 

156 

177 

Middle Atlanlie 

226 

258 

196 

245 

186 

264 

, 198 

244 

175 

243 

East North Ontrai 

142 

194 

141 

211 

147 

207 

’ 131 

241 ) 

141 

199 

West North ('cntral., 

114 

139 

101 

118 

93 

130 

, 137 

122 1 

128 

*169 

South AUanth* 

262 1 

214 

218 

240 

225 

230 

1 150 

179 

184 

209 

East South Central 

191 

33.1 

107 

240 

133 

288 

; 218 

897 1 

138 

183 

West South Central 

iq:» ! 

26.3 

136 

275 

161 

242 

140 

185 1 

76 

388 

Mountain 

161 j 

2o:i 

170 1 

168 

161 

106 

242 

07 1 

152 

186 

Pneifle 

"'i 

123 

110 

101 

128 

118 

. 

1 

1 ia5 

117 

88 


^ St. Paul, Miuu., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1997 and 1998, respectivdy 


Group of cities 

1 

Number 
of cities 

Numlier 
of cities 

^ Aggregate population of 
i cities reporting cases 

Aggregate population of 
cities reporting deaths 

cases ' deaths 

i 1 

1027 

1928 

1927 

1928 

Total 

101 

95 

31,050,300 

31,657,000 

30,369,500 

30,960,700 

New England 

12 

12 

2, 242, 700 

2,274,400 

2,242,700 
la 594, 700 

2; 274, 400 
10,732,400 

Middle Atlaniii- 

10 

10 ! 

10, 594, 700 

10, 732, 400 

East North Central 

Id 

16 1 

7, 820, 700 

7,991,400 

7, 820, 700 

7,091,400 

1 2,566,400 

2,^1, 900 

i,0oo,ioo 

West North Central 

12 

10 

2,634,500 

2,683,500 

2,981,900 

1,048,300 

2,518,500 

2,890,700 

080,700 

South Atlantic 

Jr 

21 

2,800,700 

East South Central 

7 

6 

1,028,300 

West South Central 

8 

7 

1. 200, 700 

1,307,600 

1,227,800 

1,274,100 

Mountain 

9 

0 

581,600 

591. 100 

581,600 

591.100 

pHoifIc 

6 j 

4 

1,996,400 

2,046,400 

1, 612, 100 

1,648,900 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for the toeek ended March SI, 19S8. — ^The following report for 
the week ended March 31, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 
Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


. KLAtiU* 

Adfu Pnteetor$le,—Adm. 

India.— Basaein, Bombtiy, Rangoon. 
Cepfon.^CoUnbo. 

Dutch East Indies.— Qnrahaya. 

Sitm.— BMigkok. 

CHOLERA 

/mNo.—Bassetn, Bombay, Calcotta, Madras, 
Monlmain, Hangoon. 
tSIcriR.— Bangkok. 

French Ind<h China.— Raigion. 

China.— Cmion, Shanghai. 


BMAUJ>OX 

i«dia.->Bombay, Calcotta, Madras, Mouhnalii, 
Rangioon, Toticorin, VUatD^patain. 

French IWk*.— Bondid>erry. 

Dutch JSui Iniks.—BaniemmiD, Fontiaoak, 
CkhM.-’Canion, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Japon.— Shimonoseki. 

Kn»ra.— Mombasa. 

B^nX.—Snes 
Ktt'aitfttiig.— Dairen. 

JIfattdIoria.— Mukden. 

Sarawak.— KudUng. 


Returns for the week ended March 31 were not received from Balikpapan or 
Babang, Dutch East Indies, or Basra, Iraq. 


CANADA 

Prorhicrs — Oofnmuntcable diseases — Week ended April 7, 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
April 7, 1928, as follows: 


IHseeM 

Nova 

Sootia 

. New 
Bruns' 
wick 

Qua> 

beo: 

Ontario 

Mani* 

toba 

SOS' 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

CeFebroapinal lexer. 




1 




1 


e 



8 




9 

_ _ _ 

Smallpox . 




9 


12 

13 

34 

Tyi^old fever 


2 

12 

9 

1 

1 

25 







1 Lease d poliomyelitis and 15 cases of typhoid aver reported from Province of Quebec for week ended 
Mar. 81, 19S8. 


Quebec Province — CommunicaUe diseases — Week ended April 14t 
1928. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases 
of certain communicable diseases for the week ended April 14, 1928, 
.as follows: 


Dlseaso 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 

63 

Scarlet fever 


Diphtheria 

43 

Smallpox 


German measles 

16 

Tuberculosis 

89 

InBuenta 

6 

Typhoid fever 

14 

Measles — 

214 

whooping cough 

0 
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Vital statistics — Quebec Province — February, 1928 . — ^Births and 
deaths in the Province of Quebec for the mouth of January, 1928, 
were reported as follows: 


Estimated population 2, «50, 000 

Birth rate per 1,000 population- . , 27. 4 

Death rate 1 ,000 population 12. 4 

Infhnt mortality rate 120.3 

Peathb from— 

Cancer 120 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 2 

Dlphtbena 45 

Diabetes 20 

Diarrhoeti 77 

Heart disease 326 

Influensa 108 


Deaths from— Continued. 

Measles , 15 

Pneumonia 257 

Poliomifelitis 2 

Scarlet fever 12 

Smallpot 0 

Syphilis 4 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 198 

Tuberculosis (all othei foi ms) 55 

Typhoid fever 18 

Violence 33 

Whooping cough 33 


The following table gives a comparison of the vital statistics of 
the Province of Quebec for the month of February of the years 
1926, 1927, and 1928: 



February 

1926 1 1927 

1 1928 

Birth 

1 j 

C, 472 1 6, 137 

971 1, 145 

2,812 1 3,244 1 

847 1 835 1 

6,051 

1.025 

2,7d0 

764 

Mariiage'< % 

Deaths 

Deaths under 1 year 



HAITI 

Cape Haltien — Meningococcus meningitis — April 26^ 1928 . — Under 
date of April 20, 1928, an epidemic of meniiigococeu.s meningitis was 
reported in the region around Cape Haitien, Haiti. 

IRAQ 

Leprosy — 1922-1927 . — During the six years ended December 31, 
1927, a total of 210 lepers was registered in the Iraq Health Directo- 
rate, of whom 199 were males, suggesting that a number of female 
lepers were not registered. 

Of the registered eases approximately 56 per cent were anesthetic, 
37 per cent nodular, and 7 per cent mixed. The places of origin, 
which are probably the places of infection, w’cre as follows: 


Places of origin 

Males 

Fe- 

iiiala^H 

Total 

cases 

1 Places of 8rlgm 

MalesI 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

cases 


14 

1 

15 

* Kirkuk Liwa 

3 

0 

3 


20 

0 

20 

j Kut Liwa 

U 

1 0 

11 


6 

1 

7 

I Muutafiq Liwa 

M7 

1 

18 

AiiiAfah T/ivra 

62 

6 

08 

1 Suiairoani Liwa 

2 

0 

2 

ATbil LIwb--- 




' Tribal (unclassified) 

- 6 

0 

6 

'('^lerapiyah t.iwa _ 

10 

0 

10 

1 Kurdistan 

6 

0 

' 6 

'ntvAlAh TdWft 

3 

0 

3 

Persia 

28 

1 

29 

Dwlotm Liwa 

4 

0 

4 

A^hanlstan, etc 

3 

1 

4 

irillAh T.inra 

3 

0 

3 





XlUlvH 

£erbalab Liwa * 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

199 

1 

210 
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MEXICO 

Puerto Mexico— Malaria — Octoher-Pecemher, t9S7 — Campaign 
against hookworm injection, March, 1928. — Malaria was reported 
present with more than the usual rate of prevalence at Puerto 
Mexico, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, during the period October- 
December, 1927. In March, 1928, a campaign against hookworm 
infection was instituted at Puerto Mexico and Minatitlan, with 
special reference to school children, the local units supplying the 
remedies necessary when gratuitous treatment was required. 

SWITZERLAND 

Basd — Vital statistics, 1926. — The population of Basel, Switzer- 
land, in 1926, was estimated at 147,426. The birth rate for that year 
was 16.4 per 1,000 population; the death rate 11.7 per 1,000; and 
the infant mortality was 34.4 per 1,000 births. The following table 
gives the number of cases of the more common communicable diseases, 
and the deaths from these diseases for the year 1926: 


Disease 

1 

Cases 1 Deaths ' 

(''erebrosplual meningitis 

2 I ' 

rhiclroQ TOX r. 

M4 i 

Diphtheria 

84 , 

Measles — 

2,410' 8’ 

28 

Mumps. 

Puerperal fever 

1 8 1 ’ 8 

139 

Scarlet fever. 






Ca8i‘s 


Deaths 


Smallpox 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary; 

Tuberculosis fmOiary) 

Tuberculoris (other forms) 

Tyi»hoid fever 

hooping cough 


0 0 
137 
8 
35 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

n medical ofBcccs of the Public Health Service, American consuls, health section of the League of Nations, and other scMirces. The reports contained in the following tables 
t be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are give% 

CHOLERA 

{C indicates cases; D, deaths: P, present) 






















CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

CHOLERA — Continued 

* (C indicates cases: D, deaths; P, present] 








November, 1927 i December, 1027 January, 1028 February, 1998 Mardi, 1098 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D» deaths; P, present] 
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Hawaii 'Tefritory: Hawaii 













mjr4,1928 



Itasy ProTince C , 46 16 26 62 i 33 ' 19 ' Syria: Beirut 

D I 41 ( 16 25 54 29 ' 17 

Monunanga Province C I 12 24 I 46 25 19 25 i ' 








SMALLPOX 

{C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present} 
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CHOLERA, PJI.AGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM A LLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases, D, deaths; P, present] 



SouAern Provtooes. 
P^estine: Jerusalem 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contlnned 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND TELLGW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVER— Continoed 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, i^eaent) 










[C indicate^ casei; D, deaths, P, present] 
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MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS IN THE UNITED STATES 

An inorease in the ntunber of cases of meningococcus meningitis 
this year over the corresponding period of last year has been noted in 
the Public Health Reports (issues of April 6, 1928, p. 807, and April 
27, 1928, p. 999). 

During the eight weeks from March 4 to April 28, 1928, and the 
oorresponding eight weeks of 1926 and 1927, for^-two States reported 
cases of meningococcus meningitis as follows: 

Cam 

1926 438 

1927 477 

1928 1,086 

These States had an estimated population of more than 104,000,000 
in 1927. 

The disease appears to be decreasing in the Mountain States, which 
have reported the highest case rates. 

Reports of deaths for the year 1928 are available only from cities. 
The following table shows the numbers of cases of meningococcus 
meningitis and deaths from this disease reported by 7 luge cities for 
the first 17 werics of 1927 and 1928. The cities were selected for the 
reason that they reported a considerable number of cases. 

MetUngoeocetu cases and deaths reported hy certain cUies, January 1 ta 

April es, 1998, and corresponding period of 1997 



1[t should be noted that, whQe the increase over preceding years 
is considerable, the number of cases is not laige in protMifrioil to th» 
popidation. 
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THE INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS DISEASES ACCORDING 

TO AGE ‘ 

Hacerstown Morbidity Studies No. Vni> 

By Soa&B StDiNsTutcKGR, SiattMtcim, VnUed Staie» Pi^Hc HtHUk Bemct * 

In this report it is proposed to place on record in some detail the 
results of the morbidity study in Hagerstown, Md , which bear 
Upon the incidence of various diseases and conditions at different 

The data are too voluminous to permit of a detailed discussion of 
each disease or a comparison with other morbidity records in a short 
pi^r. It is believed, however, that they Mrill be of interest as tiiey 
stand, not merely for the reason that they add to our morbidity 
experience, but also, and perhaps especially, because lliey are the 
results of the first study, of which we are aware, of the inddmce of 
illness and disease during a pociod as long as 28 months in a general 
population groi^ composed of persons as found in their homes — that 

is, of both sexes, all ages, engaged in the ordinary occupations of 
life, in a fairly typical inland small city in the eastern section of the* 
United States 

L Sc^ and MeUi«»d of tbe Study and DefluMon of IllneoB and Disease 

The scope and method of the study have been discussed in detail 
in the first paper of this senes and need not be repeated here except 
in BO far as they may affect some particular phase of the results here 
presented. For proper interpretation of the data, however, it may 
be well to invite attention to certain definitions and procedures, as 
follows; ’ 

1. For every case of illness recorded, an attempt was made to obtain 
as comidete a statement as possible of the specific disease or diseases 
responsible for it or of the condition which most accurately described 

it. Only 170, or less than one per cent, of the 17,847 illnesses had to 
be clasE^ed as“ilklefined and unknown.” Of the total number (17,217) 
for which information as to medical end other service was avialable, 
*7,953, or 46 per cent, were attended by physicians, and in practically 

1 From the Offloe ol Statistical Investigations, United States PaUic Betftth Serrioe 
> Other Hagerstown morbidity studies published are— 

I A Study of Illness in a General Population Group Method of Study and General Results Pub. 
Health Rep . vol 41, No dd, Sept 24, 1926 RepdDt No 1113 

II The Reportmg of Notifiable Diseases in a Typioal Small Oity Pub Health Rep , Vol 41, Ke 44s 
Oct 8, 1926 Reprint No 1116 

III Tbe Extent of Medical and Hospital Service in a Typical Small Oity Pub Health Rep, Vol 42, 
No 2, Jan 14, 1627, Reprmt No 1134 

tv The Age Curve of Hlness Pub Health Rep., vol. 42, No 23, June la 1927 Reprint No im 

V A comparison of tbe Incidence Of HidesS and Death Pub Bbaltb Rep , vot 42; Ko 26, TitnO 24, m27. 
RepfintNo 1167 

VI The Illness Rate Among Males and Females Pub Health Rep , vol. 42, No 80, Julp 99, 1287^ 

Reprint No 1172 ^ i 

VH The Causes of Hlness at Diflerent Ages Pub Health Repts , vol. 48 aNOs 
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ail of these cases the diagnons given by the informant at the home 
was reviewed by the attending physician shortly after the visit was 
made. If we omit “colds” and minor digestive disturbances, which 
numbered about 7,500, 65 per cent of the illnesses were attended and 
the diagnoses were review^ by physicians. The facts that repeated 
visitgi were made to the same households and that 67 per cent of tKb 
total population enumerated were observed for at least 24 of the 28 
months, are evidence, we believe, of a real attempt to ascertain not 
only the incidence, but also the cause of illness.^ 

2. In the interpretation of the data presented in this paper it is 
essential to .keep in mind the following qualification: The measure oj 
the incidence oj any apeeifie diaeaee was the extent to which it manifcet^ 
itadj in ittneaa. If it did not manifest itself in illness, it was not 
observed and, therefore, was not recorded. It follows, of course, 
tiiat our results are not comparable with the results of intensive medi- 
cal or physical examinations, and that defects and conditions indica- 
tive of ill hedth are not revealed unless they were major causes of 
illnesses recorded. Similarly, those morbid conditions which ordi- 
narily are described as “below par,” “not feeling very wdl,” etc., or 
were of short duration and occasioned little discoi^ort, w»e not 
recorded. For example, many minor respiratory attacks wwe not 
reported. Less than 5 per cent of the illnesses for which exact dura- 
tions were stated were one day or less in duration. Comparisons of 
our results with other morbidity records indicate tirat, in general, 
the illnesses we recorded were those which lasted over two days. 

Thus the definition of “illness” employed in this study was not, 
as we have already pointed out, rigidly precise. The records ob- 
tained were of illnesses as reported by the household informant 
(usually the wife), either as experienced by herself or as she observed 
tiiem in hw family; thus the definition of the term can not be refined 
any further than the common understanding of the word. Further- 
more, the records as obtained were of attacks, rather than illness in 

> Pdf unt ofpertoru obtertedfor iptdjied nuvaker of monOto in the Hagerstown morhiiUif etudp 


Number of months under 
observatfon 

Persons under ob- 
servation Speci- 
fied numbtf of 
months 

Number 

Percent 
or total 

SB montbfl.. ...r. - 

0,140 

0,987 

0,824 

7,088 

7,794 

8,080 

8,840 

8,481 

87.8 

40.8 
67.4 

79.0 
87.7 
OOl8 

04.9 

07.1 

08.2 

90 monthe or more ~ 

94 monthii or more- - ~ 

18 months tsr more 

Id mobtbff or more 

yOTnomhf ormorA 

9iiiiot)thf or more 

0 ntof]itbs or ^ 

inkmtheormore. 
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the seoae of U1 healfli. As already emidiasued, of (hoee persona af- 
fected widi some chronic condition, only those who suffered ill effects 
of this condition during the period came to notice. “Normal” roao- 
tiona of the individual, contidered by some as not symptoms of dis- 
ease, althou^ accompanied by some discomfort, may be said to be 
unrecorded. Although (he reader is cautioned against putting too 
fine a point on this definition of illness, we believe that the illness 
recorded imdoubtedly was a fairly accurate indication of disease 
incidence. 

3. In only 660, or 3.7 per cent, of the total illnesses was more 
than one cause or condition recorded. One reason for the rompara- 
tivtiy small number of cases with “contributory” and “jomt” 
causes was the method used in classification. Sometimes the inform- 
ant mentioned more than one condition in telling about an illness; 
but when these conditions were in the nature of symptoms which 
simply amplified the information as regards a single cause of illness, 
tiiey were not tabulated as complications or contributory causes. 
For example, a person may have reported “inthgestion” and a 
“headache” as the cause of illness, but only the “indigestion” was 
used to denote the condition. In other words, symptome were not 
made contributory causes unless it seemed quite certain that they 
i^parently represented a condition separate and distinct from the 
primary diagnosis. In such eases, symptomatic indications were 
tabulated as disease entities,- even though they were sometimes 
complications of the primary disease. Thus, in the case of “colds” 
and “indigestion,” the cold was made primary, but the indigestion 
was tabulated as a complication. 

In the tables on the incidence of specific diseases which are presented 
in this paper, hath primary tend contributory causes are given as 
distinct diseases or conditions. Thus, in the foreg«»ng instance, the 
“cold” is indiuded under its appropriate title and ‘ indigestion” 
under its appropriate title also. 

The age groupings were chosen with the primary purpose of ex- 
hibiting the characteristic age curves of the various diseases. This 
was a rather difficult thing to do, and in some instances the groupings 
are probably not the best suited. It was thought best to retain one 
age classification throughout, however, except for a few diseases for 
which additional tables and graphs are given. 

IL The Record of Diseases and Conditions 

The basic data used in this report are given in Table A, entitled 
“Number of illnesses, by age groups, in which specified diseases or 
conditions were the side or primajy or contributory cause in a group 
of white persons in Hagerstown, Md., observed from December 1, 
1921, to April 1, 1924.” 
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The data are i»rese&ted in considerable detail in order tiiat they 
may be available to those who wish to use the statistics in variohs 
ways. For several diseases the numbers according to age groups are 
too small to yield dependable indications of age variations, but they 
are given for what they are worth in themselves, as well as to enable 
the student to make combinations to suit his particular purpose. 

Tabus A . — Number of Ulnesees, by age gnupt, in which specified diseases or con- 
dUions were the sole or primary or eontribvitory cause in a group of white persons 
observed in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 19tl-March SI, 19S4 


Disease or oonditioo (jmmbers in parentheses 
refer to those given in the International List 
of Canses of Death, 1020) 

Number of illnesses in which the specified disease or ooii> 
dition was a cause 

All 

agesi 

Age group 

(M 

5^ 

10-14 





VMIMinrillA AlMMrved ............. 

15,517 

1,777 

2; 105 


2,525 

4,643 

2; 575 

810 




1,465 

10 

558 

84 
874 

45 

85 
232 

18 

14 

125 

028 

1 

278 

0 

209 

11 

1 

105 

8 

15 

618 

4 

251 

15 

142 

18 

1 

115 

12 

1 

48 

87 

5 

28 

7 

12 

7 

4 

10 

2 

1 

11 

1 

■|||s| 

53 

8 

2 

25 

2 

8 

1 


1 

n 

8 







3 

18 

$ 

4 

Genera) diseases (43-09) 

n^TMMr (4.V49) 

381 

22 

290 

15 

58 

5 

15 

14 

22 

108 

5 

75 

1 

21 

150 

10 

114 

14 

12 

68 

5 

55 

Ir 

2 

Rheun3atl8m,'acate and chronic (51, 52)... 

nffthAtM <07) - - - 

1 

11 

11 

HjOj 

Others (50, 58-00) 

mg; 


8 

mg 

Diseases of the nervous system (70-84, part of 
905^ 

802 

15 

27 

11 

20 

121 

95 

216 

251 

45 

11 

1 


^9 

H 

72 

200 

2 

1 

8 

H 

72 

8 

15 


(Tg) 

m/jU 


2 

2 

9 

8 

25 

18 

18 

nhf>r«Afgn 

1 

0 

17 

7 

8 



52 

89 

79 

80 

13 

Diseases of the eyes and annexe (85) 

Ayn ... 

180 

88 

10 

18 

59 

15 

4 

5 

8 

8 

84 

0 

8 

4' 

18 

29 

0 

4 

► 3 

18 

11 

2 

2 

7 


1 


Cbniunotivitis (other) 

Sty 

1 

8^ eye and “other eye" 


5 


■9 

i 

72 

55 

78 

44 

8 

25 

45 

27 

20 

7 

5 

4 

24 

20 

" 2 

H 

2 

1 


mm 

14 

wwii 

i 


— 

■■ 


• Mndiat oakBown KM. 
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Tasls JL — Number of ittneiBea, by aye fteupst in tphkh epeeified dieeaeee er ten* 
dUiona were the sole or primary or contributory cause in a group of white persons 
observed in Hagerstown^ Md,f December 1, 1921-March SI, 1924 — ContiauM 


Number of lllBMsm In whloh the spedfiod dlmta or ooa* 
dition wis a oause 


Pisease or condition (numbers In parentheses 
refer to tbooe given in the mtematlonal List 
of Causes of Death, 1920) 



Diseases of circulatory system (87-06). 
Diseases of the heart (87-90) 


Diseases of the heart (87-90).... 

Arteriosclerosis (part of 91) 

Hemorrhoids (part of 98) 

Adenitis (part of 04) 

Nosebleed and other hemorrhai 
High blood pressure (part of 06j 
Other diseases of drcolatory sy 


ther diseases of drcolatory system (part 
of 91, 92, 93, 94, and 06) 


22 

23 

6 

81 

17 




21' 

13 

"“ii” 


Total respiratory (excluding operations) (11, 
81, 97-107, 109) 


1, 97-107, 109) 

IndoenM and grippe (11) 

Pneumonia (100, 101) 

Pleurisy (102) 

Diseases of the pharynx (109). 

Tonsillitis 

Bore throat 


Other diseases of pharynx 

Diseases of the larynx (98) 

Croup 

Laryngitis 

Other diseases of larynx 

Hoy fever (part of 107) 

Asthma (106) 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary (31) 

Other diseases of respiratory system (m- 
eluding head colds, chest and bronchial 

condiUons) (97, 99, 103, part of 107) 

Corysa* 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic * 

Chest colds, cough, dhd bronchial 

conditions * 

Tonsillectomy and (or) adenoidectomy 

Other operations on throat and nasal fossa 


Diseases of teeth and gums (part of 108) 136 

Teeth abscess 68 

Toothache 48 


1,923 1,836 1,265 

343 278 272 

20 12 5 

4 1 6 

822 260 176 

118 106 88 

166 129 65 

4 5 13 






L 180 754 768 

286 200 180 

191 81 69 


42 32 90 

17 18 10 

4 2 


> This record covers the period Peb. 1, 1923-Mar. 81, 1924, and relates to the mewbm yean o£obi|nre* 
tlons: <M, 972; 6-9, 1,0M; 10-14, 860; 16-24, 1,288; 26-44, 2,287; 46-94, 1,267; 66-|-, 884; total, 8,948. 
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Tabla {if Ulneajmf ky age grt>up$, in which specified diseases or con- 

ditions were the sole or primary or contributory cause in a group of white persons 
observed in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 192i-March SI , id;?^Continued 



Puerperal state (14S-lliO) 

Albion and stillbirth (part of 148) 
C^mflnements 


Other puerperal conditions (148-150) 



Number of illnesses in which the specified disease or ccm* 
dition was a cause 


All 


Age group 



Diseases of bones and organs of locomotion 

(155-158, part of a06) 110 2 5 5 5 40 85 18 

Lumbar, myalgia, myositis (part of 158) . 52 1 3 2 22 19 5 

Backache (part of 205) 88 1 2 10 0 8 

Other dlsei^ of bones or organs of loco- 
motion (156, 156, part of 158) 26 1 2 2 3 8 7 8 
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IIL Incidence Eniee of Spedie DtoeaMO al DUfereirt Agee 

In the following series of tables the age specific rates of the different 
diseases are given on an annual basis. The discussion is confined 
largely to brief explanatory comment and, in some instances, con- 
tains supplementary details; but we have relied upon the graphs to 
depict the principal results and indications that the data appear to 
yield. The number of cases and ‘‘years of life observed upon which 
any rate is computed may be found by reference to Table A. 


1. EPIDEMIC, ENDEMIC, AND INFECTIOUS DISEASES 
Gnt. List. Nos 1-42, except 11 and 31) 

* Table 1 



Of the total 1,465 cases included imder the above heading, 1,174 
were measles, whooping cough, and chicken pox, so that the age 
curve for the total for the group is influenced largely by these three 
diseases. The number of cases of the other diseases are too small to 
yield dependable indications according to age although some of the, 
rates are interesting from the viewpoint of interepidemic incidence. 

In view of the fact that measles, whooping cough, and chicken pox 
were quite prevalent during the period of study, their actual inci- 
dence (as contrasted with the incompletely reported incidence usually 
available *) according to age is not without significance. The accom- 


* The annual rates based on our records and annual rates based on reports of physicians to the local health 
department are compared below. 

Ohterptd and rapoftid incidence pf meaelcer ^ Hageretpwn Mid, December t, 


Disease 

Annual Inoidenee 
per 1,000 as— 

Observed 
in koine 
visits 

Reported 
by phy- 
noians 

Measles-. . 

34.4 

23.6 

110 

1 

0.0 

8.8 

13 

Whooping oQUfh 

Chicken pox.... 


Sea Hogerstown Morbidity Studies No. U. 
















NUMBER OF CASES 
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panjing diagraxos (fig. 1) exhibit the monthly numbers of cases and 
reveal a definitely epidemic prevalence of measles and whooping 
cough and perhaps of chicken pox.* For each of these diseases a 
more detailed tabulation according to age was made as follows: 


Table, la. — Measles^ whooping cough, and chicken pox 


Age 

Annual rate per 1,000 

Measles 

(£68 

cases) 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

(874 

cases) 

Chicken 
pox (202 

Under 1 year 

118 

155 

45 

1 year 

160 

88 

80 

2 years 

153 

126 

63 

3 years 

107 

68 

80 


153 

187 

78 


165 

00 

80 

0 years 

168 

85 

00 

7 years 

144 

68 

50 

8 years 

82 

41 

26 


48 

26 

7 

1 1 1 1 It 1 1 

16 

7 

6 


1.6 

1-2 


ifiV L 1 1 1 1 itt 1 1 

:4 


:r 


! 





jHHtHH 
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These rates have been plotted in Figure 2 and tell their own stories. 
The dotted lines were drawn by inspection and serve merely to suggest 
what the age curves might be if-the irr^ularities due to small numbers 
were smoothed out. 


2. “ GENERAL ” DISEASES 
(Int. List Nog. 43-«») 

Table 2 


Annual rate per 1,000 


Diseases 

AU 

ages 

6-4 


10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

Total 

28.1 

8.4 

7.1 

&2 

8.7 

22.3 


|Q 



■Q 

MRP 




1.8 

8.9 

mifv 

_ r -r - 

Bherfmatism rr ^ . - - - -- - 



HQ 

ml 

6.7 

16.2 

44.3 


Diabetes 

■DO 


.a 

&4 

m 

Others^ _ 

m 




2.0 

4.6 

4.7 



The true prevalence of all diseases classifiable under this heading is 
not, of course, revealed by a record of the illnesses that they cause 
during a period of 28 months. The prevalence of acute rheumatism, 
which forms a large proportion of the total, is probably adequately 


» The ohronologleal rariatione in the Inddenoe of illnees fyom varioua oatues will be p resented In 
detail in a later paper. 
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recorded, but certainly this can not be said of diabetes or cancer. Our 
record of cancer and diabetes may be interpreted as indicating the 
prevalence of oases severe enough to require a physician’s attendance, 
since every case recorded was attended by a physician. (See fig. 3.) 



AQE IN YEARS 

Fio 3 - Incidence of ^^general diseases” manifested in illness among persons of different ages m 
a white population group in Hagerstown , Md , December 1, 1921>Marcb 81, 1024 

3. DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

(Int. List Noe 70-84, part of 206) 

Table 3 


Annual rate per 1,000 


Disease 

All 

ages 

(h4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

Total 

Apoplexy and cerebral hemorrhage 

Paralysis 

4aw 

6.19 

22.83 

51.96 

28.51 

57.94 

87.87 

88.86 

.01 

1.68 

.67 

L2i 

788 

6 75 
18 06 
1A20 
2.78 

.56 

||i|| 

.58 
2.84 
a 17 
2.84 


.48 

.22 

.65 

1.16 

an 

.89 

.89 

ia98 

15.92 

26.79 

3191 

%n 

9.87 

1175 

Spilapsy. ^ - r - -- 

.56 

1 1 H 1 1 

.79 

.79 

a56 

1.19 

9.90 

7.18 

5.15 

ChfiMA _ ^ 

\\W\ 



.66 

B 

14.81 

ALU 

2198 

184 

170 



■ W. 1 

m 

3 83 
14.78 
1.48 

5 84 
80.36 
234 
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The fact that ^^hefidache” is a symptom that characteriaes no 
particular syndrome makes its inclusion under diseases of the nervous 
system rather doubtful. One has the choice of classifying illnesses 
described as ''headaches” under "ill-defined and unknown” or of 
including them under some other group titles preferably (perhaps) 
the nervous system. We adopted the latter course after excludihg, 
however) from the foregoing table all headaches that were reported 
as occurring in conjunction with a disease or condition of which head- 
ache may .bo a symptom. The rates given above arc based^on those 
indispositions and illnesses which were reported as "headache” with- 
out any other related condition, and the reader can reclassify them as 
ho pleases. The other conditions specified in the table seem to be 
fairly definite from the diagnostic point of view, either because they 
are commonly recognized, as in the case of neuralgia or sciatica, or 
for the reason that the attending physician^s diagnosis was recordfed. 
The extent to which the specific conditions were attended ,by 
physicians is shown below: 

Table 3a . — Extent to which cases of nervous diseases and co7tditions resuUing in 
illness were attended by physicians 


Disease or condition 

Number 
of cn’^es 

Per cAt 
attended 
by phy- 
siclam 

Apoplexy i;^rAhrAl hemorrhage j 

0 ' 

100 

96 

Paralysis 1 

2.3 

Epllepsv 

9 

66 

Cnorea... - 

19 

89 

Neuralgia * 

100 

88 

Neuritis and sciatica - ........... 

86 

58 

Neurasthenia and nervous exhau.stion«fr....... ... 

164 

80 

Headache. 

237 

11 

67 

Other nervous conditions 

39 



The age incidence of these conditions is shown graphically in jFigure 
4 and needs no further comment except on one or two details. 

The high incidence of headache in the age group 10 to 14 is 
imdoubtedly significant, although we are not able to say what 
specific condition it is directly associated with. It is corroborated 
by the more extensive records of absences due to "headaches” in the 
Hagerstown schools.® 

• OolUne (J) reported the following: 

Sickness resulting in absence from school due to **headache and neuralgia*" as reported hg child or parent, fn 
* white schools, Hagerstown, Md,, December, JSil-May, 19SS 


Age 

Annual * 
rate per 
1,000 

Age 

Annuol » 
rate per 
1,000 

fl 

142 

12 

402 

7 

106 

13 

384 

8 

25S 

14 

377 

9 


18 

357 


321 

16-18 

267 


318 



• Per school year of 180 days 

The rate quite definitely exhibited a maximum in the ages 10 to 14. 
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Whether or not all of the choree was true chorea, it ia impoedble 
to say; all except two of the 19 cases were diagnosed by attending 
physicians, and all of the attacks wexe severe enough to result in 
illness. While 80 per cent of the cases recorded as “neurastiienia” 
and “nervous exhaustion ” were so diagnosed by attending physicians, 
it It probable that this diagnosis was not infrequently used as a generic 
or vague term to designate a condition due to more specific causes. 
The higher incidence of paralysis than of apoplexy and cerebral 



Fio. 4.— Incidence of certain diBeaees and conditions of the nervous system manifested in illness 
among persons of different ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 
1921-March 81, 1924 


hemorrhage is due, of course, to the fact that the former included 
conditions continuing from lesions that occurred before our study 
was made, whereas the latter occurred during the 28 months of 
observation. 

Lumbago and myalgia, in accordance with the Intornational List 
of Causes of Death, are classified under “Diseases of the 'bones and 
organs of locomotion,” but obviously belong with diseases of the 
> nervous system. They are given immediately below. 
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4 . D1SBA8B8 09 THE BONES AND ORGANS OF LOCOMOTION 

(lot. List Nos IB5-1SS; part 0(205) 

Table 4 


Annual rate per 1,000 


Disease 

All 

ages 

0-4 

5-9 

io-14 

15-21 

25-44 

45-64' 

65 and 
over 

' Total 

Lumbago, myalgia, myositis 

Badcacne (part of 206) 

7.02 

1.13 

2.38 

2 02 

1.98 

10.56 

13.59 

16.04 

3 16 

2 30 

.68 

1. 43 

1. 17 
.58 

.79 

4.74 

4.09 

7.38 

3.49 

6.17 

6.17 


“Backache” may be regarded as a symptom of any of sovia*al 
causes or as an indeterminate name for lumbago. The “diseases of 
the bones” were too few to classify separately. 


5. DISEASES AND CONDITIONS OP THE EYE AND ANNEXA 
(lot List No 85) 

Table 5 


Annual rato per 1,000 


Disease 

\11 1 
ages 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

26-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

Total 

Conjunctivitis, bacillary (pink eye) 

Conjim^tivitis, other and “sore eye” 

8 42 

8.44 

16.16 

16.93 

4.46 I 

I 

1 5.38 

6.60 

7.40 

2 00 
! 3.'f)7 
1.09 
1,70 

2.25 

3.94 

1.69 

.56 

4.28 

8.08 

1.90 

1.90 

5.25 

6.42 

1.75 

3.50 

.79 

1.52 

.79 

1.19 

1.08 

1.94 

1.29 

1.08 

1 16 
3.88 

1.23 

Other “eye trouble" 

1.55 

0. 17 


In the absence of adequate eye examinations, it is impossible df 
course to interpret the rates given above except in a very general way. 
Most of the conditions classified under “other eye trouble” were 
attended by physicians and were eye defects rather than acute 
attacks of disease. We may, therefore, roughly divide the incidence 
of the eye conditions recorded into two categories: (o) Those of an 
acut 4 , nature due principally to infections, such as sties, pink eye, and 
other forms of conjunctivitis, and (b) those due to defects. The 
rates for these two groups have been plotted in Fig. 5, as well as Ihe 
curve for markedly defective vision (20/50 43r worse in ^e or both 
eyes) which has been published for a large group by (Jollins and 
Britton (^). A comparison of the curve for defective vision with that 
for “other eye trouble” suggests that the conditions classified under 
the latter were due principally to defects. Although some of them 
occurred among children of school age, the “other eye troubles” 
increased with age; the incidence of acute disabilities, due princi- 
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pally to infectiong, on the other hand, occurred chiefly anumg chil‘- 
dren. The incidence of specific conditions in the latter group is 
shown graphically in Figure 6. 



Fid. 6 — Inoidenoe ol certain* eye conditions among persons of different ages in a white population 
group in Hagerstown, Md., and of markedly defective (20/50 or worse) vision according to Britten 
and Collins 


6. DISEASES OF THE EAR AND MASTOID PROCESS 
(Int. List No. 86) 

Table 6 


Annual rate per 1,000 


Disease 

AU 

ages 

(M 

5-0 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

Total 

15.01 

4a 52 

87.06 

2127 

7.62 

5.17 

Z83 

2.47 

Otitis media..... 

10.05 

.67 

8.21 

85.46 

2a 61 

1.43 

1Z85 


2.77 

2.88 

1.58 

4.81 

.43 

1.65 

L28 

Mastoiditis. . 1 ........ 

Earache .... 

8.64 

8.17 


tS 





The fact that diseases of the ear so far as they are manifested in 
illness are largely confined to children is clearly apparent. 



















The record of absences in the Hagerstown schools due to ** earache 
and ear diseases’' (f ) exhibits the same curve in greater detail for 
children of school age. 


DISEASES AND CONDITIONS OF THE EYE 


AGE IN YEARS 

Fio f> —Incidence of certain diseases and conditions of the eye manifested in illness among 
persons of different ages m a uhito population group in Hagerstown, Md , December 1, 1921- 
March 31. 1924 

Table 6a. — Absences due to *^eajache and ear diseases** in Hagerstown schools 
Decemher^ 19Sl-May, 19Sd 


Sarache and oar 
disoasos 


Number Rate per Number Rate per Number Rate per 
of cases 1,000 • of oases LOGO* of cases 1.000* 


■ Bate per 1,000 children per school year of 180 school days. 

9ffi47'>_28 2 
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Otitis media vab sfaowB quite definitdj to ba a disaaaa of duUnsn, 
and followed doaely tbe ourira of infectious diseases {%. 7X. Th* 
zitunber of cases of mastoiditis is too small to offur any evidsDoe aa to 
variations in incidence according to age. “Earache” must be 
regarded as a symptomatic term under the general title of ear diseases 
and conditions. Its relatively infrequent occurrence among children 
\mder 6 years of age as compared with its higher incidence in the age 



Fio. 7.— Incidence of certain diseases and ocmditioas of the ear manifested in illness among persons 
of dlffenot ages in a white popolation group ia Hiager8town» Md., December 1, 1921-March 31, 
1924 


period 5 to 9 years is probably more apparent than real; it is doubtless 
due in part to the fact that it is a subjective rather than an objective 
qjnmptom and in part probably to a tendency to caU in a phymeian in 
cases of earache more {requ«itly for younger children than for older. 
This possibly increases tho recorded incidence of otitis media among 
yoimg children. 
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7 . DISEASES OP THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
(Int. List Nos. 87HM) 

Table 7 


Piseftses and conditions 

Annual rate per 1.000 

All 

ages 

0-4 

5-0 

20-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

‘ Total 

Diaaaaea of the heart . ... 

24.04 

12.38 

10.03 

18 10 

11.00 

16.72 

48.88 

117.94 

13.44 

1 04 
1.82 
1.09 
8. 45 
1.03 
1.27 


2.38 

0 02 

7.13 

0.69 

25.24 

1.55 

8 15 
3.11 
.78 
2.72 

2 33 

74.05 

34.56 

4.04 



Hlffb blood nressure.. .. .... 




.40 

40 

2 38 
.40 
.40 

.86 

1 04 
.86 

2.37 







Adenitis 

11. 82 
.56 

6.18 

1.00 

.48 

'“6.42“ 
.68 I 
1.17 1 


Nosebleed and other hemorrhage 

Other Alrciilatory . _ 






The caution already emphasized, that our data are not records of 
defects as discovered by medical examination and clinical observa- 
tion but records of illness due to more or less specific conditions, is 
particularly pertinent in interpreting the age incidence of illnesses 



AGE IN YEARS 

Fiq. 8.— Incidence of diseases of the circulatory system manifested in illness among persons of dif* 
Cerent ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., Peoember l, 192l~March 81, 192i 


due to circulatory diseases. Yet, for the ihost part, these illnesses 
were real disabilities, and 83 per cent of the 287 cases were attended 
by phjrsicians. 

The incidence of illness due to circulatory diseases lind conditions 
among children and adolescents was due in part to glandular infiamo 
mation, especially in the ages under 10 years. (Fig. 8.) Diseases 
of the heart were relatively more frequent causes of illness in the age 
period 10-14 than at younger ages or until adult life, an indication 
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wMch is reflected in the age specific sonttality rate for .this group of 
causes. This indication appeared also in the records of absences 
due to heart conditions among the Hagerstown school children during 
(1) the period 1921-1925. Although the number of eases (60) is 
small, a variation according to age seems to be manifested within 
the school-age period, as follows: 

Table 7a. — Absences due to heart conditions in the Hagerstown schools, December, 

mi, to Mag, ms 


Age 

Rata per 
1,000 • 

Number 
of cases 

A«a 

' Rate per 
14)0O* 

' Ntxmbar 

6 

3.A 

8 

i 12 

nn| 

mn; 

7 

1.3 

3 

18 



8 

2.8 

6 

K 



8 

1.8 

8 

18 



10 

8.6 

9 

10-18 


8 

U 

6.7 

to 


■W 



• Bate per 1,000 children per school yotr of 180 s^od days. 

The familiar rise in prevalence of heart disease in middle and old 
age is evidenced in these morbidity records as well as in mortality 
experience, but the rise of mortality from heart disease as age ad- 
vances is at a much more rapid rate than that of the morbidily rate. 
If we compare the curve shown in Figure 8 with the mortality curve, 
for example, in the original registration States for 1920, the ratio of 
illnesses to deaths is about 30 at 15-24 years, 20 at 25-44, 8 at 45-64, 
and only 2 after 64 years. 

8. RESPIRATORY DISEASES 
(Int. List Nos. 11, 31, 07-107, 100) 

Table 8 


Annual rate per 1,000 


Disease or condition 


Total- 


Influenza and grippe 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy 

PtniimiLol the pharynx 

Tonilllltis 

Sort throat 

Quinsy 

other pharynx 

Diseaaei « thalarynz 

Croup 

Larsmgitls 

other diseases of the larynx- 
Hay iBTer.. 


Pulmonary tubereoloais 

Other dlraases of the respiratory system 

(Including head colds, chest, and bronobial 

conditions) 

Coryza* 

Bronchitis (acute and clironic)* 

Chest eolds, coughs, and broncnial eondiUons' 

Tonsillectomy and (or) adenoldectomy 

Other operations of nasal fossae 


All 

ages 

Un. 
der 6 

6-9 

10-14 

15-24 

26-44 

46-64 

65 and 
over 



913.8 


QQ 

BiS.8 

6987 

597.3 

114.2 

115.9 

168 0 

1688 

107,7 

1686 

149.5 

132.0 

87 

40.0 

9.6 

7.0 

2.0 

8.0 

6.4 

89 

2.3 

LI 

L9 

.6 

2.4 

82 

17 

87 

66.T 

418 

168.0 

1688 

688 

880 

386 

11.1 

286 

31.0 

681 

61.9 

32.9 

18 7 

7.0 

87 

981 

84 

78 9 

788 

21.0 

9l0 

86 

19 

&3 


1.9 

29 

81 

80 

1.6 


87 

81 

182 

18 2 

9.5 

6.2 

84 

86 

11.4 

288 

217 

88 

14 

7.8 

184 

6.3 

88 

18 0 

289 

88 

.4 

.2 

.4 


81 

3 8 

88 

2.3 

88 

87 

87 

83 

1.0 


1 

1.2 

1.2 

.9 

88 


2.0 


! 


88 

84 

86 

83 

4.1 


.5 

88 

88 

88 

84 

188 

88 


.6 

.A 

A A 

84 

8 1 

1.3 

421.9 


660.7 



34L4 

889.1 

4117 

217.1 

362.3 

3716 

382.6 

1480 

8080 

mr 

1717 

128.6 

269.6 

18L8 

912 

680 

87.0 

118 2 

16L7* 

63.8 

886 

t 780 

489 

980 

40.8 

688 

i 089 

7.3 

7.8 

814 

9.9 

81 

82 

.4 


.6 




L6 

.4 

.4 










Based on records from February 1, 1838-March 31, 1924. 
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ViQ. 0.— Monthly inoidenoe of certain respiratory diseases and conditiom in a white population 
group ip HagerstowUi Md., Deoembw 1, 1^1-March 81, 1024 



- Many minor respiratory affections were not included in the records 
we obtained. This was evident at the time the study was made, 
and is also shown to be true by later studies of the United States 
Public Health Service, which, by obtaining reports at muih shorter 
intervals, showed the respiratory rate to be much higher than that 
recorded for the Hagerstown group.^ Again, attention may be in- 
vited to the fact that nearly all the cases recorded in the Hagerstown 
study were illnesses in the common understanding of the term and, 
therefore, excluded respiratory attacks which, however definite they 
may have been clinically, were not accompanied by that degree of 
malaise which ordinarily is denoted as illness. 

Since only 34 per cent of the respiratory cases recorded were at- 
tended by physicians, it was difficult to designate many of them by a 
more specific diagnostic term than that which the lay informant 
would ordinarily use. During the first half of the study we obtained 
information that was specific enough to make a rough classification 
into (1) influenza and grippe, (2) pneumonia, (3) pleurisy, (4) tonsil- 
litis, (5) sore throat, (6) quinsy, (7) other diseases of the pharynx, 
(8) hay fever, (9) asthma, and (10) pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
remainder were grouped under a general heading (11) ‘^Other diseases 
of the respiratoiy system which included bronchitis, ** bronchial 
colds and coughs, '^chest colds,'' etc. In the second half of the 
study an attempt was made to obtain more specific information with 
the result that we were able to refine our classification and add the 
following: (12) Coryza and rhinitis, (13) bronchitis, and (14) “chest 
colds," “cough," and “bronchial conditions." This refinement 
probably had the additional effect of increasing the number of specific 
tonsil and throat conditions in the second 14 months of our study 
over what would have been recorded had no change in method of 
inquiry been made. 

As the classification finally stands, however, wo feel that the dif- 
ferentiations are roughly accurate from the point of view of present 
clinical knowledge. Obviously the distinction between “colds" and 
“influenza and grippe" is not clear, as the accompanying graphs of 
theirmonthly incidence suggest (fig. 9), since peaks in “colds" occur 
simultaneously with peaks in influenza. The age curves for the two 
conditions (fig. 10) are also quite similar, except for children under 
6 years of age — an exception that can be accoimted for by the in- 
ability of small children to tell the subjective symptoms ordinarily 
associated with influenza or grippe. But the other classes or kinds ^ 

» A study based on semimonthly reports from a group of medical officers of the Army, Navy, and Pub- 
lic Health Service and members of several college faculties upon the incidenoe of respiratory attacks among 
themselves and members of their famflias showed a rate of 2.009 per 1,000 during 1224 (8) . A similar study 
for several thousand college students reporting upon themselves showed a rate of 2^277 per 1,000 during the 
period June 1, 1924-May 30, 1926. 




Fie 10 — Iiicid<>nce of respiratory diseases and conditions manifested m illness among persons 
of different ages m a white population group in Hagerstown, Md , December 1, lfi21>Marcb 
31, 1024 


respiratory affections and diseases seem to be fairly well differentiated. 
In the first place, a considerable proportion of each were diagnosed 
by attending physicians, as the following table shows: 


Table 8a . — Proportion of cases oj various respiratory diseases that were attended 

by physicians 












im 


Vajrlt,l«28 

In the second place, the age curves suggest fairly dd^ite differencoB. 
Referring first to Figure 10, bronchitis is in clear distinction to 
coryza and to influenza on the one hand, and to diseases of the 
pharynx and larynx on the other hand. Considering tonsil and 
throat conditions (fig. 11), tiieage ourres for pharyngeal conditions 
is quite different from those for laryngitis and also for croup.’ 

The number of cases of asthma, hay fever, pleurisy, and tuber- 
culosis is perhaps too small to be of general interest, but the rates 



AGE IN YEARS 

Fia 11 —Incidence of throat and ton&il conditions manifested in iliness among persons of different 
ages in a white population group m Ha ger st o w n , Md*, December 1, 1021-MaFoh 31, 1924 

are plotted in Figure 12 as a record of our experience. In general, 
they conform to the indications afforded by such other morbidity 
data as are available. With respect to tuberculosis, it may be 
pointed out that only active cases resulting in some degree of 
disability during the period of observation were recorded. 

* The epidemiological and etiologioal evidence bearing on (hie point is preeantol and discussed in detail 
by Collins U) in his monograph ^An Epidemlologiool and Statistical Study of Totudllltls, Including 
Related Throat Conditions.'' The Hagerstown data will be ooosidored in grentir detail in a review of 
the morbidity records from all souroes bearing on lespteatory attacks, which is hi prspanation. 
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9 . DI8SASSS 07 7B!XTH AND OUMS 
Out List No.. Part of 106) 

Table 9 



Fio. ia.-~lnoideoc8 of eertaln nspixatory diseasei and ocmditions manifested in iSness wioDg 
persons of different ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md.. December 1,*^ 1021- 
March 91, 19M « 


This record can not, of course, be interpreted as indicating the 
prevalence of defective teeth and diseased gums. It indicates 
nothiz^ more than the incidence of diseases and conditions that 
manifested themselves in abscesses and in pain severe enough to 
result in temporary disablement. About 60 per cent of these cases 
caused the patient to go to a dentist or a physician. 
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lb 80 far as this record is suggestive, it indicates a relatively hig^ 
incidence of dental and gum conditions in the age periods 10-14 and 
16-24 after the permanent teeth have developed. This indication 
is also given by the larger number of records for the school ages 
collected by Collins ( 1 ) from the Hagerstown schools. 

10. disbab'eb and disordehb of the digestive sybtem 

(Int. I/lst Nos. 110-137; part of 100 and of 20C) 

Tabi.10 10 


Annual rate per 1|000 


Disease 

AU 

ages 

<M 

6-0 





66 and 
over 

Total 

102.01 

168.71 

148.26 

13a 18 

61.76 

71.29 

109.11 

101.20 

TTIom^ of stomach and duodenum 

.73 




.40 

1.08 

2.83 


Indigestion and upset stomach and nervous 









indigestion 

44.74 

60.23 

77.93 

68.06 

24.66 

28.66 

44.26 

4a 13 

Stomach trouble and nausea 

8.29 

7.32 

10.01 

14.01 

2.77 

&38 

7.38 

9.87 

Diarrhea 

13.26 

68.63 

7.60 

9.92 

ass 

8.18 

8.16 

7.40 

Intestinal parasites 

1.80 

7.32 

3.33 

1.17 


.22 



Appendicitis 

6.90 

.56 

4.28 

7.60 

12.27 

6.88 

a 21 


Hernia 

1.63 

.66 

.48 

.68 

.40 

1.72 

4.66 

3 70 

Constipation 

.86 

1. 13 




1.20 

1. 16 

3.70 

Other intestinal, including obstructions 

1.61 

1.18 

.06 

2.02 

.79 

.86 

3.49 

1.23 

Biliary calculi.... 

4.36 



.68 

2.38 

7.07 

7. 77 

2.47 

f Cholecystitis - 

1.94 


.48 

.58 


1. 72 

6.21 

3.70 

Jaundice.......... .................... ....... 

2.72 

3.04 j 

9.08 

3 60 

1.98 

.66 

1. 16 


Other liver 

1.88 j 

.66 ; 

.96 

1. 17 

.40 

.05 

6.21 

7 40 

“Biliousness’* 

10.41 1 

1 

4.50 

20.91 

27.44 

8.71 ; 

4.31 

8.64 

11.11 


Since only 58 per cent of illnesses reported as due to digestive 
disorders and diseases were attended by physicians, anything 
approaching diagnostic exactness for every case was impossible in 
this group. In the foregoing table, the classification has followed 
rather closely the terminology of the information as given, excepting 
cases under the following titles, nearly all of which were attended 
by physicians: Ulcers of stomach and duodenum, diarrhea (under 2 
years of age), appendicitis, hernia, biliary calculi, cholecystitis, and 
jaundice. For the other cases, perhaps a very broad classification 
may be attempted, as follows: (a) Indigestion, upset stomach, 
nervous indigestion, stomach trouble, nausea (when not a symptom 
of some disorder specifically stated) which we may designate as 
“indigestion and upset stomach”; (ft) “biliousness,” with which may 
be placed “other liver conditions”; and (c) diarrhea. The classifi- 
cation is made partly on groimds that are apparent and partly by 
reason of similarity and dissimilarity of age curves, so that, as 
shown in Figure 13, diarrhea exhibits a definitely high incidence 
among children under 5 years of age, and thereafter does not vary 
greatly according to age; “indigestion and upset stomach” — some 
of which may have been attended by diarrhea, it is true — had a his^ 
incidence among children under 15, with its peak between 5 and 10 
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yews; “-tMliouBDesB" was leas commonly reported, but was relatively 
.frequent in the age period 5 to 9 years and was most frequent in the 
10 to 14 years period. The incidence of illnesses classified under the 
last two headings was lowest in the young adult period, but rose 
gradually as age advanced. 

The age curves of jaundice, appendicitis, biliary calculi, cholecys' 
iitis, and hernia have been plotted in Figure 14 and are in general 
accord with textbook observations. It is believed that they are 



Fia. 13.-~Inoldenae of digestive disorders manifested in illness among persons of dliZerent ages in 
a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 1031-Maroh 31» 1934 


especially interesting for the reason that, so far as we are aware, 
they are based on a record of recognized cases (i. e., resulting in ill- 
ness and attended by physicians) in a definitely enumerated general 
population group. 

11. DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY AND ANNEXA 
(Int. List Nos. 13^134) 

Table 11 


Annual rate per 1,000 


Disease or condition 

AH 

ages 

0-4 


10-14 

15-34 

25-44 

45-04 

6Sqi4 

over 

Total 

1A85 

aoo 

5.70 



1177 

80.39 

m 



5.03 

.56 

.48 

L75 

188 

1.72 

12 43 



5.51 

7.88 

3.83 

4.07 

1.98 

5.82 

7.38 


nwlAnlf rtf iirlnAvy pa— aSrAW 

.85 

.05 

8.11 


Ovitltls 

1.39 





.80 

3.88 



L45 


1.90 



1.39 

3.49 

170 
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The rates in the table above, it may be emphasized, can aet bd 
interpreted as revealing the true prevalence of the diseases and earn* 
ditions specified; they merely show the frequency of ilhwsses kt 
which these diseases and conditions were stated to be causes during 
the period of the study. Of the 175 cases in which they were so 
recorded, 86 per cent were attended by physicians, and on approxi- 
mately that proportion the attending physicians recorded the diag- 
noses as reported. The remaining 14 per cent consisted chiefly of 
oases reported as “kidney trouble.” 



1 iG 14 — Incidenco of certain diseases of the digestive system manifested m illness among persons 
of different ages in a white population group m Hagerstovvn, Md » December 1, lOgl-March 
31, 1924 


Except for some prevalence of a condition or conditions vaguely 
reported and diagnosed as '^kidney trouble'^ in children and in the 
younger adult ages, it is quite evident that diseases and conditions 
in this group caused illness in middle and old age, especially in old 
Ege, to a greater extent than at younger ages. 

The age curve of illness from nephritis is generally similar to that 
for mortality from acute nephritis and Bright^s disease, but the ratio 
of cases to deaths decreases rapidly with age. Even if we include 
all illnesses from kidney conditions, such a ratio of cases to deaHus 
would show a marked decline. Using the 1920 mortdity rates for 
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ti^e regutratioa am, the ratio of the Hagerstown iUneasee rate 
(apauming it to be representative in sinne degree) to the death rate 
dedined from about 70 under 15. to 40 at 15-25, 20 at 25-44, 10 at 
45-64, and 5 at 65 and over. The morbiditj rates and these ratios 
mean nothing more, of course, than tiiat as age advances, not onljr 
does the incidence of the disease increase but its fatality does also. 
Our record of cases and deaths in the population observed is too 
scanty and too brief to permit of any attempt to ascertain or estimate 
fatality rates. 

12. NONVENI5KEAL DISEASES OF THE GENITO-UIUNAnY SYSTEM 
(Int. Uat Nm. Ufr-m 
Table 12 


ABPttal rate por 1,000 


Disease or condition 

AH 

ages 

0-4 

5-0 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

Total • 

Dtesmes ot male orsans » 

Balplnciitti • 

1102 

113 

143 

117 

17.02 

21 11 

17.47 

7.40 

1.50 

147 

111 

All 

481 

184 

2.12 

183 

.09 

118 

.83 

453 

2.26 

15.85 

.46 

484 

444 

5.30 

105 

1156 

.80 

151 

151 

452 

1100 

7.54 

1150 

Ttimor and cysts of ovary and uterus • 

**M^tn!ial • 


IIM 

2L15 

Menopause • 




Others of female Qsnitel organs • 



' 115 


2L]d 


« Bales (imputed <m males and fexnftLes. ^Rateseoxiipatedonmalee; ' Rates computed on ftinate 


The rates given above are probaUy based on too few cases to be 
in any degree typical, but they are not without interest. With the 
exception of 22 of the 47 cases of “menstrual troubles,” practically 
all of the cases in this group were attended by physicians. The 
data represent, therefore, the prevalence of these conditions in our 
population to the extent that they come to the attention of physicians 
by reason of illness. 


13. THE PUBRPEBAL STATE 
(Int Ltst Nos. lO-lSO) 

Tablb 13 


CendHion 

• 

Annual rate por 1,000 famates 

m4 

■ 15-24 

i 85-44 

45-01 

1 

Total , 

2.31 

84 65 


126 

Ahertiaii and itUlhfeth 

115 

102 

7478 

179 

1180 

87.17 

12.61 
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The annual birth rate for our population was 19.6. Basod on 
females aged 15-44, the birth rate was 66.2. The stillbirth (and 
abortion) ratio was 10.2 per 100 lire births — an extremdy high ratio 
when compared with records ordinarily published in vitad statistics.* 
Obviously this can not be taken to indicate the occurrence of an 
unusual frequency of stillbirths as there was every reason to believe 
that the ratio for the population studied would not be higher than 
the average. Rather, the reason lies in the fact that we were able 
to secure a record of a larger proportion of stillbirths than is ordinarUy 
reported and, in addition, a partial record of abortions. Our record 
is, we believe, probably not far wrong, since the field assistants made 
repeated visits to the same households. 


14. DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND CELLULAB TISSUE, 
(Int List Nos. 151-154; part of 205) 

Tablb 14 


Disease 

Annual rate per 1,000 


0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 



65 and 
over 

Total 

» 

Furuncle 

Abscess 



40.39 

33.27 

laeo 



14.81 

4.66 
1.88 
1. 45 
1.51 
4.06 
2.91 
2.97 

3.38 

L69 

3.38 

3.94 

15.20 

7.88 

4.50 

9.03 

1.90 

3 80 
4.28 
ia93 
6.18 
4.28 

6.42 

1.75 

5.84 

2.34 

8.17 

8.50 

5.25 

4 75 
1.58 

4.31 

2.80 

2.83 

.78 

2.47 

1.23 

Scabies and Itch 

Impetigo contagiosa 

** Sores " on body 

L19 

.40 

1.98 

.79 

.43 

.43 

.86 

1.51 



Hives and rash 

Other and unquallfled skm 

■ ■ — 

1.94 

2.83 

1.23 

9l87 


It was difficult to classify the various skin affections that were 
recorded except in those instances in which a physician’s diagnosis 
was obtained. Hence the incidence of specific diseases included in 
the above table has probably been understated, although their 
variations according to age are roughly indicated. The percentages 
of the cases, as classified above, which were attended by physicians 
were as follows: Furuncle, 48 per cent; abscess, 82; impetigo, 71; 
sdabies and itch, 52; rash, 39; hives, 47; “sores” on body, 28; other, 
89 ; total 55. The incidence of rash, impetigo contagiosa, and “ sores ” 
was greatest among children under 10 years of age; of scabies in the 
age period 10-14; of furuncles and abscesses under 45 years of age, 
with its peak in the 5-9 age period. Some of the more specific 
diseases have been plotted on Figure 15. 

* The Btillbirih ratio for whites in the birth registration area was 8.8 per 100 live births in 1025 and for 
whites in Maryland was 5.8, 
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Fio. 15.— Incidence of diaeases of the skin and oeQular tissue manifested In illness among persons 
of difTerant ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 1921-Merch 
31, 1024 

15. CONGENITAL MALFORMATIONS AND EARLY INFANCY, SENILITY, 
AND ILL-DEFINED AND UNKNOWN CAUSES 

(Int. Idst Nos. 1S9-163, 164, 205) 


Table 16 


Oaoie 

Anmial rate per 1,000 

AH 

ages 

fM 

5-0 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45<d4 

65 and 

over 

Congonltal malformations and *‘early in- 

tanny** 

L16 

.35 

10.20 

7.32 

aoi 

1.75 



- 


Senility 




17.28 

12.66 

nktofliMd and unknown 

26.45 

a 55 

0.34 

4.86 

7.73 

1048 


The foregoing table requires little comment. The largest propois 
tions of ilt^efined or unknown causes of illness were, as might be 
eocpected, for young children and old persons. The senility rate of 17 
is based on 14 persons, which is lower than we anticipated. However, 
since emphasis was laid on ascertaining the cause of every illness and 
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disability or the condition by which it might be described, this senility 
rate, plus the rate for ill-de^ed and unknown causes in ages over 64, 
represents the disability rate among persons whose chief trouble was 
their age. 

10. EXTERNAL CAUSES 
(Int. Lua Nob. ]65 a08) 

Table 16 


Cause 

Annual rate per 1,000 


0-4 

5-0 

10-14 




65 and 
over 

Total 

30 72 

28.70 

45.62 

48.78 

82.46 

32.52 

55.14 

46.90 

Poisonings 

2,78 

3.38 

4. 75 

4.67 

1.58 

2.80 

.78 

2.47 

Burns 

2.12 

A50 

2.38 

2.02 

1.58 

1.72 

1.04 


Cuts 

3.00 

X38 

5.23 

7.50 

3.56 

2.58 

3.11 

1.23 

Falls 

4 42 

2.81 

2.85 

5 25 

1. 10 

3.23 

6.00 

12.34 

Auto, street railway, etc 

8 30 

2.25 

3 80 

1.17 

3.06 

8.23 

5.44 

1.23 

Fractures, wounds, and other injuries 

21.07 

11.82 

25.66 

21.02 

18.61 

16.80 

31 84 

25.02 

Other external 

2.24 

56 

.05 

1.17 

1.08 

2.15 

5.05 

8.70 


It will be noted that practically all of the disabilities resulting from 
external causes were accidents. 

Since practically all of the accidents recorded resulted in some 
degi’ce of disabilitj^ our data include the relatively more serious ones 
only. ^^Mere scratches/^ thumb bruised by hammers, bumps, falls 
without injury, and the like are not included. The age curve shown 
in Figure 16 indicates two periods of life in which these disabilities 
are most frequent— 5-14 years of age and in middle age. This is in 
marked contrast to the usxial age curve for mortality from violent 
causes which is higher among children under 5 years of age than in any 
age period until old age when it rises precipitately; the frequency of 
fatal accidents is thus clearly indicated to be greatest at the extremes 
of life. 

It was not practicable to find out sufficient details about each 
accident to classify all under more refined headings than those given 
in the table, but the rates for such specific kinds of accidents as bums, 
cuts, falls, automobile and street-railway accidents are fairly accu- 
rate, and are plotted in Figure 17. Cuts and bums are, of course, 
concomitants of childhood, but they were most frequent in the age 
period 10-14 years. Falls were also most frequent in that age period, 
except in the older ages. Three ages of high incidence of automobile 
accidents are indicated — children 6-9, the age period 15-24, and 
persons of middle age (46--64), in which ago group the highest inci- 
dence occurred. Although Hagerstown is a small city (30,000 popula- 
tion in 1922-23), the automobile and street-railway accident rate 
was 3.4 per 1,000 annually in the population studied. 
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Fio 16 — Incidenoa of disabdiltoi from external causes anions persons of different ages in a white 
population group In Hagerstown, Md December 1 1021 March 31, 1024 
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Fio 17 —Inoidenoe of certain kinds of accidents among persons of different ages maw bile popuU 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Chara Fragilis and Mosquito Development. Robert Mathc*-pn and G. H. 
ITinnian 1 laeiican Journal of Hygiene ^ vol. 8, No. 2, March, 1928, pp. 270-292. 
(Abst'-ao^ b\ L. L. Williams, jr.) 

This article records observations ma<le in central New York State from 1923 
to 1927. Lake Dryden produced mosquitoes freely, whereas a spring-fed pool, 
cut off from the lake, did not produce mosquitoes. The pool contained much 
Chara frag ill s. 

For experimental purposes wooden pails were sunk in the ground, filled with 
rain w*ater, and baited with dead leaves. Cnhx territans and Anopheles punc^ 
iipennis laid eggs freely in the pails, and the resulting larvae came through to 
emergence. Similar pails among the above, but containing Chara fragilis, 
.showed some eggs and young larvte, but none lived to pupate. In one such pail 
the Chara died and subsequently Anopheles punclipennis appeared and came 
through to emergence. The Chara apparently controlled breeding as long as it 
W'as alive. 

Experiments were then conducted using known numbers of Anopheles punctir 
pennis, Aedes vexans^ and CWar pipiens and teiritam. 
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Olatm aquaria were stocked with earth and stream water and proved excellent 
rearing pools for mosquito larvae. Similar aquaria were prepared, but with the 
addition of Ohara ftagilU. In the Ohara aquaria nearly all mosquito larvae died 
within two days of their introduction therein. All young larvae died; emergen* 
ces were only from the pupas or fourth stage larva? introduced. 

At the beginning of the experiment the water was practically neutral, having 
a hydrogen ion concentration of pH 7. Soon after the introduction of the Ohara 
it ro8e%ak pH 7.6 and fluctuated (depending on time of day) between pH 7.6 and 
pH 9.8. The pH value was lowest between 3 and 5 a. m., and highest between 
3 and 4 p. m. 

Net cages containing large numbers of larva? of Ctdex pipiens were placed in 
the natural Ohara pool. In all, about twelve hundred larva? were so placed. 
Four adults emerged; all of the remaining died. 

Dried Ohara fragilis^ in concentration of two to four grams per liter, had a 
marked effect on larval development. When young larvjr were introduced, 
they all died within four days. When fourth stage laiwa? were introduced into 
the solution, a few emerged, all being undersized adults; most of them died. 

If larvse are introduced into the Ohara pool when the pH value is at its highest, 
the young larva? arc almost immediately paralyzed and death is relatively quick. 
However, in other aquaria, if the pH value be raised high — not w ith Chara, but 
with OedogorUam — the same pH values can be obtained; but there is no effect 
on mosquito larvse, all coming through to emergence. In addition, if water of 
liigh pH value be taken frem the Chara aquaria and put in a separate jar, larvro 
added thereto are not disturbed. The a\iihors believe tlmt there is an unstable 
toxic substance in Chara f and that the toxic action is greatest when the pH 
value is at its highest. 

Gan B. Coli be Used as an Index of the Proper Pasteurization of Milk? J. C. 

Swonarton. Journal of Bacteriology (1927), v. 13, 419-29. Abstract by W. G. 
Savage in Bidleiin of Hygiene^ vol. 3, No. 1, January, 1928, p. 20. 

Sixteen Pasteurizing plants were studied with respect to Inc B. coli contents 
of the Pasteurized milk. The Pasteurizing temperature adopted as satisfactory 
is 143® F. for 30 minutes with prompt cooling to 40® F. The term B. coli is used 
broadly for lactose-fermenting (with gas), nonsporing aerobes. The test was 
found to be very helpful in checking up the performances of the different plants. 

*^The author suggests the following standard: Five quantities, each of 0.1 c. c., 
to be examined, and of these not more than 20 per cent to show the presence pf 
organisms of the H. coli group. Apparently to guard against inequalities of 
sampling, etc., he adds: ‘Occasionally three or more of the five equal 0.1 c. c. por- 
tions constituting a single sample may show the presence of B. coli. This shall 
not be allowable if it occurs in more than (a) 10 per cent of the standard samples 
when 10 or more samples have been examined; or in (6) one standard sample when 
less than 10 samples have been examined.’ This standard is a more or less 
arbitrary one, based on the findings from the best plants examined.” 

Sanitary Prodnotion^of Ice Cream. E. C. Fisher. Milh Plant Monthly, vol 16, 
No. 3, March, 1927, pp, 98-104. (Abstract by Harriet S. Ryan.) 

This paper, which was road at the convention of National Association of loo 
Cream Manufacturers, discusses the essential factors in sanitary production of 
ioe cream. 

It is the desire of all responsible iee-oream manufacturers to make an ice cream 
that meets all requirements from a health and sanitary standpoint. There is, 
however, difference of opinion as to just what is necessary to produce a product 
that k safe. Some have gone to extremes in taking sanitary preoautions, while 
others have failed to appreciate the importance of certain processes of manu- 
facture. The bacterial content of ioe cream is a more valuable measuring stick 
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of the Pasteurizing process and the sanitary conditions prevailing in the plant 
then it is in the case of milk. There is some chance for bacterial growth after milk 
reaches the final package, but no such conditions prevail in the manufacttire of 
ice cream, which is kept in a frozen condition from the time it readies the can 
until it is consumed. 

The essentials in sanitary production, which are treated in detail in this article, 
may be summarized as follows: (1) Well<*lighted and ventilated building; (2) shea** 
pie construction of equipment for easy cleaning; (3) Pasteurizing equ^ment with 
flush and seepage-proof valves; (4) careful selection and care of ingredients; 

(6) Pasteurization of the entire ice-cream mix, excepting flavors and fruits, at not 
less than 50® F. for 30 minutes; (6) cooling and holding of milk below 40® F.; 

(7) thorough daily cleaning of all equipment; (8) flushing entire system with 
(a) hot water not less than 180® F., or (6) flush in freezers with chemical sterilizers; 
(9) routine bacteriological anal>si8 of mix and ice cream, to determine the effi- 
ciency of the above processes; and (10) organization and building up of a strong 
working force. 

Sanitary Control of the Montreal Dairy Company, Ltd. Fifth Annual Report of 
the Provincial Bureau of Health, Province of Quebec, Canada, 1926-1927, 
pp. 147-149.- (Abstract by I. W. Mendelsohn.) 

During the course of the typhoid fever epidemic in Montreal in the spring of 
1927, the Montreal Dairy was placed under the absolute sanitary control of the 
Provincial Bureau of Health chemist. This control lasted irom May 21 for 10 
weeks, and embodied the following features: (1) Thorough disinfection of both 
plants of the company. The plant Pasteurizing milk and cream was disinfected 
twice; (2) continued and frequent examination of all employees of tlie plants 
who might come in contact with the products during or after processing or manu- 
facture; (3) removal of all employees suspected of being infected, or who had 
typhoid in their families, from contact with the products of the plants; (4) main- 
tenance of a close supervision over the raw materials entering the plants to insure 
that only milk or cream from soufees authorized by the city food inspection 
division of the Montreal Department of Health enters the plants; (5) maintenance 
of close and constant supervision over every stage of the processing of the milk 
or cream, or of the manufacture of the ice cream or butter; (6) storage of butter 
until released upon bacteriological examination; (7) alterations and improvements 
effected in equipment and methods of processing better to insure the safety of 
the products; (8) bacteriological examination, at the plant, of the products in 
various stajjes of processing; (9) further liacteriological and chemical cxaimnations 
of various products at the laboratories of the bureau. 

A complete report of the epidemic is under preparation. 

Refuse GoUeotion and Disposal in Germany. Anon. 27u; Suruef^ar, vol. 73, 
No. 1882, February 17, 1928, p. 237, (Abstract by H. W. Streeter.) 

A review of a report by F. C. Cable, cleansing superintendent of the West- 
mins^Dr City Council, on his observations of methods of collecting and disposing 
of refuse in German towns, including Cologne, Mannheim, Frankfort, Weidenau, 
and Hamburg. The review deals mainly with the methods of collection observed. 

At Cologne, the refuse was being disposed of by tipping on land 10 miles from 
the city, though a destructor, then nearing completion, was intended to burn all 
the refuse of the city. At this and other cities visited, the method of collection 
involved the use of standard dustbins, distributed to' individual householders and 
collected, usually biweekly, by specially constructed trucks, in some cases equipped 
with trailers. 

At Hamburg, where the Trommel-Wagen system is in operation, about 35 per 
cent of the refuse goes to a destructor, the remainder being tipped on land. With 
this system collection vehicles of a new type are used. Wlien these wagons 
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Arrive at the destructor, the bodies are slung off and raised up, the refuse being 
tipped onto the floor and eventually fed into the furnaces. The system is entirely 
dustless, and, as far as the design of dustbins and receiving tanks is concerned, 
Mr. Cable considered it the best system in operation at the time. He recommends 
its adoption for Westminster. In general, ho considers that portions of the 
Continent are ahead of England so far as methods of refuse collection arc con- 
cerned, but that the latter is equally ahead of the former in methods of disposal* 

Garbage Collection and Disposal. R. W. Stewart. Pacific MuniHpalitieBf voL 
42, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 45-48. (Abstract by F. E. DeMartini.) 

Due to a lack of intelligent study of garbage handling, some cities dispose of 
their garbage at considerable expense. Experience of Los Angeles with chemical 
reduction and with disposal of garbage on a hog farm is described. A land- 
holding company pays $0.60 per ton for garbage f. o. b. cars Los Angeles, and 
$1.20 per ton 'for hauling the garbage to farm, and is still making a profit. Cliief 
cost of garbage collection is caused by labor and delay necessary to enter premises 
to obtain the garbage. Comparison of collection metiiods in Los Angeles has 
shown that for any route within cruising radius of a team, a team is more eco- 
nomical than a motor truck for collecting garbage. On routes with steep grades, 
motor trucks are preferred. Rubbish collection and disposal are related problems. 
The value of rubbish lies chiefly in its content of bottles and tin cans. 

The Court Bulea upon an Exclusive Garbage-Removal Franchise Under an 
Ordinance Requiring Owner to Separate Refuse and Pay for Removal.' Anon. 
The American Ciiyy vol. 38, No. 1, January, 1928, p. 183. (Abstract by Harriet 
S. Ryan.) 

A case came up in the Kansas City Court of Appeals in which the plaintiffs 
unsuccessfully sought to restrain the defendant from removing garbage which the 
plaintiff had refused to remove. They attempted to justify their refusal tinder 
a provision of the ordinance that purported to excuse them from rcmovingigarbago 
that liad not been separated, or for persons who had not paid the required fee. 
The court held that this provision W’as void. The plaintiffs ajtsumed a right under 
their franchise by taking into their own hands a method of punishment, where a 
legal method was provided. Ait ordinance permitting plaintiffs to refuse to 
remove garbage and to permit it to remain upon premises w^ould defeat the 
purpose for which the ordinance was enacted. 

Water Purification. P. H. Henderson. Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute^ 
vol. 48, No. 9, March, 1928, pp. 481-483. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

Tliia article contains a brief summary of the methods used by the British Army 
prior to and during the World War in the provision of drinking water. Army 
units were provided with one of more w'ater carts, the main tank of each cart 
containing 110 gallons of water. The w^ater was pumped from the source by 
semirotary pumps through compressed sponge, contained in cylinders, into the 
main tank and thence through porcelain filter candles into a smaller tank from 
which the water bottles were filled. It was found that the sponges did not act as 
efficient clarifiers, that it w^as impossible to ascertain whether the filter candles 
were free from flaws or were allowing the passage of bacteria, and tl\at it was 
difficult to secure a bacterium-proof junction betw^n the candles and the caps 
of the cylinder to which they were attached. During the war, Sir William 
Horrocks introduced the use of aluminum sulphate as a precipitant and chlorine 
as a sterilising agent. This method, however, had the following objections: (I) 
In the absence of perfect clarification, chlorine is doviatod^by the organic 
matter and either produces unpleasant tastes or is not available to kill the micro- 
organisms; (2) if excess chlorine is added the strong chlorine taste is extremely 


1 'Eoi fuller report of this decision see Public Health Reports, Oot. 21, 1927, p. 2608. 
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unploasAnt; (3) If dechlorination ia uaed, no chlorine ie available hi caae eubae^ 
quent accidental pollution takes place. 

Polluted Water Causes Spidemic* Anon. Illinois Health Nem^ vol. 14, No. 2, 
February, 1 928, pp. 42-43. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

A short description of an outbreak of an intestinal disorder occurring in Mar- 
seilles, 111. The outbreak involved 54 known cases, with an estimated number 
two to four times tliat. Epidemiological data implicated the public water supply, 
which is obtained from artesian wells flowing to a storage reservoir. 

Samples of water collected the third morning after the outbreak started showed 
decided contamination in the water in the distribution system and slight con- 
tamination at the pumping station. Upon draining the reservoir, a h61e in the 
bottom of the side wall adjoining a power race carrying polluted Illinois River 
water was found. This allowed race water to enter the reservoir when the water 
in the reservoir stood at a lower level than that in the race. An ice jam in the 
river just before the epidemic occurred had raised the level of the water in the 
race above normal and above the level of the water in the reservoir. 

The B61e of Ammonia in the Purification of Water. C. H. 11. Harold. Jour- 
nal Royal Sanitary Institute, vol. 48, No. 9, March, 1928, pp. 484-488. (Abstract 
by W. L. Havens.) 

During the 1925 maneuvers of the British Army, Major Harold introduced a 
new method of purifying water. This method consisted in preliminary treatment 
with ammonia followed by sterilization with chlorine. In this way the absorp- 
tion of chlorine is restrained and its germicidal powers are enhanced. The steriliz- 
ing agent is not unduly deviated by organic matter, and a safe water is produced, 
practically free from unpleasant tastes. The chlorine solution was given initial 
contact with the ammonia prior to dosing into water and the highest concentra- 
tion which did not show evidence of available chlorine was fixed upon as the 
optimum. Two compounds were produced by the interaction of one equivalent of 
chlorine with one-half an equivaleut of ammonia. In a foul water containing 
urine and nitrites in unreasonable amount some absorption of monochloramine 
was evident, but with all casual waters encountered, a dose of 1 p. p. m. has always 
sufficed. Dichloramine is slower in action, but possesses greater stability than 
monochloramine. Normally, each water cart having a capacity of 110 gallons 
is dosed with 1.25 grams of ammonium bicarbonate and alx)ut 3 grams by weight 
of dry cldorine gas. 

New Waterworks at Merrittou, Ontario. E. H. Darling. Contract Record and 
Bnffincning Review, vol. 41, No. 52, December 28, 1927, pp. 242-245. (Abstract 
by R. K. Thompson.) 

The \\ater supply of Merritton is obtained from a branch of tlie Welland Canal 
above Thorold at Lake Erie level. The turbidity at times is as liigh as 400 p. p. m. 
The original supply system consisted of an intake and a sctlling basin or reser- 
voir 3,000,000 gallons capacity, the water being delivered by gravity to the 
town 166 feet below* Owing to ice troubles, augmented by prevailing low water 
level, a new 18-inch intake, in 18 feet of water, and a pump were installed. When 
negotiations with neighboring municipalities for the construction of a joint filter 
plant had failed, it was decided to construct a filter plant, instructions being 
issued to this effect on February 1. The plant was put in operation in the open 
on April 23, i. e,, in less than 12 weeks^ time, the filter house being constructed 
later. The plant consists of mixing chamber providing 20 minutes' retention 
period, a coagulation basin providing 8?^ hours' retention period, four pressure 
filters of 1J4 m. g. d. total capacity, and chlorinating equipment. The total 
cost was $66,300, and of the filter equipment alone, $12,500. The old settling 
basin was converted into a filtered water reservoir. 
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DEATHS during WEEK ENDED APRIL 28» 1928 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended April 1928^ and corresponding week of 1927. (From the 
Weekly Health Index f May 2^ 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart^ 


ment of Commerce) 

Weekended Corresponding * 
Apr. 28, 1928 week 1827 

Policies in force 71, 066, 816 67, 499, 046 

Number of death claims 14, 249 13, 807 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 10. 5 10. 7 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United Slates during the loeek 
ended April 28, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, May 2, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City j 

Week ended Apr. 
28, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per i 
1,000 
corre- 
spondmg 
week 1027 

Deaths under 1 
1 year 

lufaut 

mortality 

rate, 

, week 
ended 

1 Apr 28. 
1928 » 

1 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

Week 
ended 
' Apr. 28, 

1 1«2S 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

1 

Total (60 cities) 

8,511 

11. S 

13.5 

867 

832 j * 73 
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DeaihM from aU cauooi in certain lar§e c^Ue of the United Statee during &ie week 
ended April i68, 19^8, infant mortality j annual death rate, and comvarieon 
corresponding week of 1997» (From the Weekly Health Indexl May 9, 1998, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City . 


Loa Angeles 

LoweU 

LTHh 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx borough 

Brooklyn borough 

Manhattan borough.. 

Queens borough 

Richmond borough.., 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Orcg 

Providence 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis. 

St. Paul 

Salt Lake City* 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springheld, Mass 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Washington, D. C 

Whfte 

Coldbd 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended Apr. 
28, 1028 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

Deaths under 
lyear 

Infant 

mortaUty 

rate, 

week 

ended 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 
ended 
Apr. 28, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week 1927 

287 



27 

26 

77 

10 

0.0 

15.6 

2 

6 

42 

82 

15.9 

12.9 

7 

6 

176 

73 

20.1 

18.1 

8 

6 

85 

30 


12,2 

1 

1 

19 

87 

(*) 

28.8 

2 

5 

68 

149 

14.3 

12.3 

21 

19 

94 

103 

11.8 

11.5 

8 

6 

48 

42 

15.8 

18.0 

6 

6 

94 

24 



14.2 

5 

3 

107 

18 

(») 

30.8 

1 

3 

60 

38 

16.0 

14.4 

6 

' 1 

130 

58 

15.6 

18.3 

11 

3 

155 

140 

17.8 

18.7 

18 

25 

87 

80 


13.1 

8 

12 

58 

08 


34.5 

10 

13 

145 

1,764 

15.3 

13.1 

. 172 

154 

69 

230 

12.0 

9.2 

18 

15 

89 

500 

13.4 

12.0 

78 

06 

78 

09.5 

20.7 

17.8 

57 

&5 

08 


11.7 

8.4 

28 

7 

98 

57 

19. 8 

21.3 

6 

1 

lOB 

109 

12.0 

13.3. 

7 

15 

36 

60 

11 4 

0.8 

7 

2 

76 

33 



2 

2 


52 

i? 2 

H.i 

3 

6 

35 

38 

13.7 

16.0 

2 

4 

35 

590 

14 9 

14.2 

65 

57 

88 

214 

16.7 

14.9 

28 

29 

92 

, 08 



3 

3 

32 

09 

12 6 

10.8 

1 6 

12 

52 

,53 

14 3 

16.3 

7 

4 

91 

.30 


13.8 

! 4 

4 

81 

23 

(‘) 

22.5 

3 

0 

110 

83 

13.2 

12.2 

4 

8 

32 

270 

16.6 

12.7 

18 

13 

60 

61 

12.6 

12.9 

3 

5 

29 

39 

14.8 

15.4 

4 

2 

65 

81 

19.4 

15.0 

21 

17 


37 

16.2 

19.9 

4 

0 

76 

163 

34. .5 

15.6 

7 

7 

44 

27 

15.1 

9.5 

2 

1 

63 

76 

10.4 

9.0 

2 

9 

21 

20 

13.2 

11.8 

4 

2 

138 

27 

12.9 

15.8 

1 

2 

26 

29 

10.1 

15.6 

2 

4 

32 

78 

20. .5 

11.9 

9 

6 

100 

79 

13.2 

13.7 

7 

7 

67 

33 

12.4 

15.0 

3 

7 

51 

159 

15.1 

13.0 

9 

18 

51 

104 


12.1 

5 

7 

41 

55 

0 

1S.0 

4 

11 

74 

27 



1 4 

2 

116 

27 

11.0 

14.0 

1 3 

1 

79 

65 

17.2 

18.1 

5 

7 

61 

25 

10.8 

14.0 

0 

2 

0 

37 

11.1 

12.3 

8 

10 

40 


> Annual rate per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Data for 65 cities. 











PREVALENCE OP DISEASE 


No hedlth department y State or loealy can effectively prevent or control dieeaee mihovt 
knowledge of wheny wkerCy and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports ore preliminary and the figures arc subject to change vhenjater returns are received by the 

State health ofllcers 

Reports for Weeks Ended May 7, 1927> and May 6, 1928 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by Slate health officers 
for weeks ended May 7 , 1927 y and May 5y 1928 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

1 Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


May 7, 

May 5, 

May 7, 

May ,% 
19K 

May 7, 

May 5, 

May 7, 

May 5, 


1927 

1028 

1927 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1926 

New England States; 









Maine 

7 

3 

6 

5 

116 

52 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 


2 



26 


0 

Vermont 





215 

25 

0 

Q 

Massachusetts 

81 

79 

12 

49 

373 

1,277 

2 

2 

Rhode Island .* 

3 

6 


1 

2 

296 

0 

0 

2 

(^onnectlcut 

22 

28 

4 

86 

51 

370 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 



New York 

507 

286 

MO 

» 219 

747 

3,967 

2,004 

2,665 

9 

53 

4 

New Jersey 

113 

128 

14 

41 

80 

3 

4 

Ponnsylvahia 

174 

i« 

667 

16 

East North rcntral States: 




Ohio 


1 67 


115 


030 

t 

9 

Indiana 

21 

1 24 

29 

163 

182 

608 

0 

Q 

Illinois 

112 

83 

56 

136 

1,384 

316 

244 

! 10 

17 

Michigan 

97 

60 

4 

10 

892 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

20 

23 

60 

1,257 

605 

82 

2 

2 

West North Control States: 


Minnesota 

28 

12 

2 

77 

147 

03 

4 

7 

* Iowa . _ 

22 




313 


1 


Missouri - 

I 40 

34 


60 

273 

409 

1 

i 11 

North Dakota 

2 


259 

111 

21 

d 

1 

South Dakota 

6 

1 

2 


103 

45 

0 

1 

Nelnaska * 

3 

0 


42 

391 

55 

0 

t 1 


8 

0 

7 

10 

1, 154 

236, 

4 

1 



South Atlantic States: 






Dfilavaro- , 

1 




11 

30 

0 

0 

Maryland * ............ 

43 

32 

27 

15 

28 

856 

0 

0 

District of Coltunbia 

20 

2 

12 

0 


Vir£^a. 







Wart Virginia. 

15 

18 

21 

92 

173 

”“*72” 

0 

0 

Nffftlh Parohna -r 

18 

23 

1,503 

43 

1,373 

1 322 

I 0 

0 

South Carolina 

18 

5 

722 

460 

1 0 

0 

Georgia. - 

0 

6 

156 

78 

200 

367 


0 

Flnrida . 

13 

9 

16 

3 

86 

142 

1 t 

1 

t New York City only. 



* Week ended Friday. 
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C<ues of certain communicable diaeaeee reported by telegraph by State health ojfkefi 
for weeks ended May 7, 19$7f and May 5, 1998 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

Week 
ended 
May 5, 
1928 

Week 

ended 

May?, 

1927 

Week 

ended 

Week 

ended 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

May^7, 

19inr 

Week 

ended 

’la*’ 

East South Central States: 

TTAf^tn^lry 




14 

256 


268 


0 


11 

8 

■■rTiw 


228 

1 

0 

Alabama ^ 

18 

12 

62 

165 

248 


0 

1 


7 

13 





1 

2 

West South Central Stales: 

Arkansas. - 

2 

3 

48 

429 

140 

449 

0 

1 

Louisiana.....!... 

21 

18 

19 

13 

54 

268 

0 


OlUahoma * 

11 

18 

68 

468 

341 

346 

0 

3 

Texas - _ - _ 

50 

388 

354 


1 

Mountain States: 

MnnlAHA 

2 

1 



43 

14 

9 

13 


5 





1 

2 

Wvnminff 

2 


3 



lit 

22 

0 

0 


9 

12 



273 

184 

4 

10 

Now Mexien .. 

2 

8 

1 



139 

0 

0 



7 


46 

9 

0 

3 


12 

5 


7 

41 

1 

0 

6 

Paciflo States. 

Washington....... 

17 

H! 



532 

126 

3 

13 

Oregon^ 

14 

7 

■■irii 

21 

341 

71 

2 

0 

California 

119 

95 

33 

34 

2,069 

120 

3 

4 










Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 7, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 5, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 7 , 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Week 
ended 
May 7, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1926 

Week 
ended 
May 7, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1928 

New England States: 

Maine 

■ 

0 

35 

28 

0 

0 

1 

1 




16 




0 

Vermont 


^Bii 

6 

9 

0 

0 


2 

Massachusetts I 



469 

292 

0 

0 

7 

3 

Ebode Island 



14 

33 

0 

0 


0 

Connecticut ........ 


0 

103 

66 


5 

1 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

2 

2 

1,133 

372 


6 

2 

21 

11 

New Jersey 


1 



8 

6 

2 

Pennsylvania 





^■1 

1 

15 

17 

East North Central States; 
nhlri 







5 


hiiiiiM 




105 

123 

1 

6 

Illinois 

0 

1 

200 

279 

53 

61 

0 

9 

Michiffan . _ _ . 

0 

0 

293 

230 

56 

12 

5 

p 


0 

1 

134 

179 

11 

6 

1 

4 

West North Central States: 
Minnesota 

1 

1 

172 

121 

2 

12 

2 

1 

Iowa _ ^ 

0 


36 

5 


1 


Missouri 

2 

0 

77 

100 

24 

52 

10 

4 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

32 

30 

0 

3 

1 

0 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

27 

36 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

34 

118 

6 

41 

1 

1 

tranMut __ 

11 

0 

98 

150 

32 

105 

3 

2 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Mvyland >... 

0 

0 

71 

70 

0 

0 

5 

4 

District of Crt^nmWft _ __ 

0 


24 

0 


1 


Virginia 









West Virginia 

0 

0 

3i 

27 

47 

28 

7 

2 

North Carolina.. 

0 

0 

25 

23 

69 

59 

9 

e 

South Carolina _ 

2 

0 

7 

6 

17 

6 

15 

n 

Qeorgia 

0 

0 

17 

12 

24 

0 

15 

3 

Florida 

0 

1 

12 

T 

30 

0 

7 

U 


• Week ended Friday. * Etoluiive of Tlilsa. 
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Coses of deriain oommunieable diseases reported by telegraph by Slate health officers 
for weeks ended May 7, 1Pj07, and May 5, 19S8 — Continued 



Poiiomyeliiis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

W^eek 

ended 

V 

Week 

ended 

W^eek 
ended 
May 7, 
1987 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1928 

Week 
ended 
May 7, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1926 

Week 

ended 

V 

Week 

ended 

W 

East South Central States: 

Kratodry 


0 


55 


8 


6 

TeoiuMsee., 

0 

0 

28 

10 

16 

16 

17 

4 

Alabama 

0 


11 


27 

11 

17 

4 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

■Kl 

9 

2 

West 8outh%ntxal States: 

Arkansas 

1 

c 

7 

16 

2 

H 

11 

0 

Louisiana. * 

1 

0 


a 

4 


11 

18 

Oklahoma '* 

0 

0 

27 


5.3 


10 

8 

Texas 


a 


Hid 

7 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

umi 


111 

47 

8 

26 

1 

] 

Idaho 



12 


3 

11 

0 

0 

Wyoming 



19 

21 

2 

1 

0 

0 

(vOiora<iki-. 



167 

109 

0 


33 

1 

New Mexico 



4 

25 

1 


HQ 

0 

Arieona.. 


0 

11 

4 

0 



5 

Utah » 

0 

0 

25 

2 

4 

14 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

1 

0 

51 

43 

49 

35 

3 

4 

Oregon 

0 

0 

19 

13 

17 

32 

4 

2 

California 

4 

11 

178 

153 

23 

22 

5 

8 





* Week ended Fridey. » Exclusive of Tulsa. 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

Tbe following summary of monthly Slate reports is published weeklj and covers only those States 
from which reports arc received during the current week; 


SUte 

MeniO' 

gocooens 

meniii- 

l^tis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enea 

1 

Malaria] Measles 

! 

1 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

March, 19t8 











California 

22 

454 

167 

4 

1,001 

2 

15 

765 

96 

32 


1 

86 

18 


744 


2 

226 

13 

2 


10 

4 

5 


2 


1 

149 

41 

5 

Kansas 

9 

52 

126 


410 


4 

729 

386 

8 

Montana 

15 

34 

16 


0 


0 

55 

80 

8 

New nami)shirc 

0 

17 

42 




0 

93 


0 

North CarolitiA 

1 

237 



14, 823 


0 

126 

477 

12 

Oklahoma 1 

12 

09 

2,140 

71 

1,694 

18 

5 

241 

859 

29 

OrAiFnn 

13 

55 

208 

2 

465 


9 

05 

847 

12 

South ('arolina. . . . 

0 

241 

4,886 

597 

5, 043 

301 

5 

31 

40 

15 

Slnut.h Dakota 

0 

11 

IIG 


168 


5 

273 

55 

7 

Virginia 

4 

m\ 

3,073 

65’ 

3,753 

23 

8 

283 

SO 

22 

Waahinpt.nn 

21 

54 

44 


1,205 


3 

195 

203 

21 

Wisooustn 

38 

147 

772 


583 


3 

1, 142 

118 

14 


I Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


liarch, ises Ca5es 

Aotiaoznycoaia: 

CaUlhrala 1 

Chicken pox: 

California 3,402 

District of Columbia 115 

Idaho «3 

Kansas 592 

Montana iW 

North Carolina 84S 


1 Sxdusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Chicken pox—Continued. Cases 

Oklahoma » 148 

Oregon 838 

South Carolina - 427 

South Dakota 90 

Virginia 057 

Washington 463 

Wisconsin 1,800 

Dengue: 

South Carolina 1 
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Dysentery: Cases 

California (amoebic) 1 

California (bacillary) 2 

Oklahoma * 4 

Virginia w M 

German measles* 

rallfomla * 2»460 

Kansas 63 

Montana 7 

North Carolina .* 27 

Washington 44 

Kookw'orm disease: 

California X 

South Carolina 131 

Virginia 22 

Impetigo contagiosa* 

Oregon 10 

Washington 18 

Jaundice: 

California 2 

Leprosy 

C'alifornia 1 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

California 7 

Kansas 1 

Oregon 2 

Washington 1 

Wisconsin 4 

Mumps 

California 1,530 

Idaho 100 

Kansas 640 

Montana 1 

Oklahoma ‘ 168 

Oregon . 96 

South (’aroliua 79 

South Dakota • 57 

Washington 449 

Wisconsin 1,413 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Oklahoma ‘ 1 

South Carolina 18 

Paratyphoid fever: 

California 4 

Idaho I 

South Carolina 4 

Pink eye: 

Kansas 7 

Oklahoma ‘ 2 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Puerperal septloemla: OasM 

Oregon^ 1 

Rabies In animals: 

Califomla 48 

Idaho v 8 

South Carolina * 84 

Rocky Mountain spotted or tick tever: 

Montana * 1 

Oregon 1 

Septio sore throat: 

North Carolina 11 

Oklahoma ‘ 10 

Oregon 16 

Scabies: 

Oregon 13 

Washington 84 

Tetanus: 

CaUfornia 4 

Kansas 2 

Trachoma: 

California 13 

Oklahoma * 6 

South Dakota 8 

Trichinosis: 

California 10 

Tularaemia: 

Idaho 1 

South Carolina 1 

Undulant (maita) fever: 

Kansas 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

South Carolina 18 

Whooping cough; 

Cfidifornia 772 

District of Columbia 43 

Idaho 7 

Kansas 340 

Montana 66 

North Carolina 661 

Oklahoma » — 61 

Oregon 6 

South Carolina 463 

South Dakota 66 

Virginia 690 

Washington 63 

Wisconsin 495 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 
' CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the countiy and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 31,575,000. The estimated population of 
the 95 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 
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Tfeefca end^d April 19fl8, and April 83, 1987 


Ifay 11, 1«28 



1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cw$ repotted 

Diphtheria; 

43 States ....... 

1,431 

829 

1,770 

1,005 

14,628 

4,638 

8 


lOOoities 

869 

Measles: 

42 States ........ ......... 

18,660 

8,244 

19 

100 cities 


Poliomyelitis; 

44 States ... 


Scarlet fisver; 

43 States 

3,936 

4,671 

2,154 

790 


100 cities 

i;598 

1,067 

136 

1,271 

Smallpox: 

43 States 

100 cities 

106 

119 

Typhoid fever: 

43 States 

167 

239 

100 cities 

38 

43 

49 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

9.5 

1,333 

1 

1,031 

0 


Smallpox: 

96 cities 


l^uisMlle, Ky 

1 

0 






Cittj reports Jar week ended April 81, 1928 

The "e^llmatetl weetancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of au tvt tempt to ascertain Irom previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reiwrts to the Public Ile^dth 8er\ice during the past nine years. It is in most Instances 
the median n umber of cases reported in 1 he corresponding weeks of the preceding years When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy Is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidonijc years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no yr.;r earlier than lOlO is included. In obtaining the cst imated e.vpectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data wore not sufficient to make it pradicnble to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Diphtheria 


Influenza 


Division, Plate, and 
city 


Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


("ases 

re- 

ported 


KtW ENOL^ND 


Cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


{Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


Maine; 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall River 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode Island; 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 


76,400 

1 22,646 
84,000 

U0,008 

>24,089 


787.000 

131.000 

145.000 

193.000 

71,000 

27^000 

(») 

164.000 

182.000 


6 

0 

0 

9 

0 

33 

2 

6 

3 

0 

0 

1 

7 

21 


1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

34 

3 
2 

4 

1 

8 

5 

6 
3 


0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

1 

7 

4 

3 

5 

3 

5 

2 


1 

0 

0 

0 

% 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

3 

260 

1 

2 

58 

19 

264 

6 

30 

116 


> Estimated, July 1, 1926. 


* No estimate made. 


11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

40 

41 

29 

0 

0 

11 

56 


3 

3 

6 

0 

2 

14 

1 

1 

7 

7 
6 

ft 

8 
17 
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City reports for week ended April 191^8 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 


Population, 
July 1, 
im 

estimated 


HIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

Buffalo 

New York,... 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia- 
Pittsburgh ... 
Reading 


544.000 

5.924.000 

321.000 

185.000 

131.000 

459.000 

134.000 

3.008.000 
6:i7,000 

111.000 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana; 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

tllinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Raf)Itls 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


411.000 

960.000 

385.000 

295.000 

99.900 

367.000 

81.700 

71.900 

3,048,000 

64.700 


1,290,000 

136.000 

156.000 

52,700 

517.000 
69,400 

» 39,1871 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 
8t. PauK... . 
Iowa: 

Davenport... 
Des Moines.. 
Sioux City--,. 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Joseph 

SU Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. 
South Dakota; 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls... 
Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


113.000 

434.000 

248.000 

1 52,469 

146.000 
78,000 
36,900 


375.000 
78,400 

880.000 

120,403 
114, 811 

115,036 

130,127 

62,000 

216,000 

56.500 

92.500 


1 Estimated July 1, 1925. 


Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Infiuensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pnau- 

monla, 

deaths 

re- 

porUd 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

28 

8 

21 


0 

72 

• 49 

13 

211 

246 

277 

94 

35 

1,992 

30 

883 

7 

9 

2 

1 

0 

26 

30 

6 

21 

3 

4 


0 

161 

9 

11 

0 

‘8 

8 

0 

0 

45 

4 

'3 

17 

11 

19 

12 

0 

380 

20 

17 

1 

3 

11 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

73 

69 

60 

0 

12 

910 

69 

09 

37 

17 

16 

0 

5 

143 

38 

37 

10 

2 


0 

2 

10 

0 

1 

7 

7 

10 


3 

79 

0 

12 

47 

23 

36 



35 

101 

24 

12 

4 

1 




3 

6 

12 

3 

3 




22 

6 

3 

2 

4 





4 

27 

4 

6 



87 

112 

16 

2 

1 




1 


1 

2 


1 


HI 

1 


11 

77 

72 

77 



37 

31 


0 

1 

0 

• 

0 


13 

1 

48 

48 

28 


7 


25 

77 

15 , 

3 

4 


2 

113 

54 

4 

1 1 

4 

2 


3 

13 

8 

8 

17 

1 



0 

2 

0 

1 

71 

13 

8 


3 

4 

39 


6 

2 

1 



1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

18 

4 

1 

2 

3 

56 

14 

10 

0 

11 

83 


15 

20 

12 

2 

0 

0 

3 

30 

13 

1 

1 








2 


0 



u 



1 







11 

0 

HHfil 

0 


3 

4 


13 

5 

0 

0 

1 

51 

79 

12 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

12 

39 

27 

2 

1 

351 

15 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

8 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

14 

22 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

18 

1 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

6 
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CUy rvporta /or week ended April SI, 19S8 — C!o&tinued 


Diviejon* BUto, vkA 
city 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Delaware: 

Wih^ngton. 
Maryland: 


(/umberland 

Frederick 

District of ColumbHi: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Ridimoiid 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

(Charleston 

Wbeding 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

Wilmington 

Winston-Salem.. 
South Cai'olina: 
Charleston.- .. 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

* Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg... 
Tampa 


^ KAST eOUTH CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Jyouisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama* 

Birmingham 

MoMle 

Montgomery 

WEST bOVTII CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Danas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

UOVNTAIN 

Montana: 

BBMnfls. 

Great Falls 

Hrtena 

MAwmla 


Population 

mo, 

estimated 


124.000 

808.000 
» 33,741 
112,035 

528.000 

30,500 

174.000 

189.000 

01.900 

50.700 
156,208 

1 30. 371 

37.700 

71.800 

74, 100 

41.800 
*27,311 

(*) 

* 16,800 

94.900 

1 69. 754 
*26,847 

102.000 


58, 500 

311.000 

177.000 

137.000 

2H,000 

66,800 

47.000 


>31,643 

75,900 

410.000 
59,500 

(*) 

133.000 

203.000 

159.000 
49,100 

*164,954 

205.000 


*17,971 

*20,883 

>12,067 

*12.068 


Chick- 
en pox, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

r>orted 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

2 

60 

25 

21 

10 

1 

738 

35 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

30 

0 

12 

12 

11 

3 

2 

190 

0 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

30 

1 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

62 

6 

!3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

135 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

24 

18 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

16 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13 

1 

4 

17 

4 

21 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

14 

1 

2 

4 

0 

6 

. 19 


0 



0 



3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

j 

1 

[ 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

97 

3 

18 

3 

1 

0 

5 

42 

26 

4 

0 

1 

0 

3 

41 

8 

13 

1 

2 

50 

3 

119 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 


6 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

2 

5 

7 

16 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

6 

1 

0 

19 

2 

14 

4 

14 

1 

0 

0 


4 

18 

14 

4 

6 

2 

2 

4 

a 

7 

1 

5 

1 

0 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

04 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

12 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 


3 

41 

0 

0 

21 

4 

3 

4 
1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 


10 

14 

10 

3 

7 

1 


17 

4 

5 


6 

4 

2 

B 

to 


iRitimatadJnlyl, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April 81, 1998 — Continued 


XHpbthena Influmua 

Population, Mumpa, 

Division. State, and Julyl. Cases, ^ 1^ .u SSa 

1926, ^ estl- Cases Cases Deaths ^ re- ^ 

, estimated mated re- re- re- ported 

ported expect- pi^ed ported pi^ed ported 

ancy 


MOPNtAiN— continued 
Idaho* 

Boise 

Colorado. 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City.. .. 
Nevada* 

Reno 


W'ashington* 
Settle . .. 

Spokane 

Tacoma . . . 
Oregon 

Portland 

California 

Los Angeles. . . 
Sacramento . . 
San Frandsoo . 


Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 

Tuber- ’"■}»“*>• 

Division, State, Caaea, Catea, JfJ.Sfh,’ f aeea, cough, 

and city esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases „ „ * 

mated re- mated re- re- mated re- re- re- 

expect- ported expect- ported ported expect- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy ancy 


NEW ENOLAND 

Maine 

Portland 

New UampHhire 
Concord. . 
Manchester... 
Vermont 

Barre 

Burlington . 
Massachusetts 

Boston 

Fall River.... 
Springfield-.. 

Worcester 

Rhode Island 
Pawtucket... 
Providence. . 
Connecticut 
BridMport... 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 


1 0 

fi 0 

1 0 


MIDDLK ATLANTIC 


New York 

Buffalo 

New York.. 
Rochester.. 
Syracuse.,.. 
New Jersey 
Camden.... 

Newark 

Trenton..., 


22 30 

270 345 


> Estimated, July 1, 1025. 


0 0 

9 9 

1 0 

1 0 


0 1 0 

0 13 I 

0 0 0 


0 0 
1 0 
1 0 


* No estimate mads. 


23 

148 1, 
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r4poH$f0r hnded April Bit 19B8 — Continued 


Seatlet fiTir 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop* 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Caseb 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

X>orted 

Dsaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culoeie, 

deaths 

re- 

poiM 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 


96 

169 

0 


0 

43 

a 

3 

1 

91 

23 

24 

0 


0 

9 

1 


0 

84 

3 

24 

9 


9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

22 

29 

2 


■ 

13 

1 

0 

0 

7 

36 

28 

0 



16 

0 

0 

0 

55 

9 

IS 

1 


^B1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 


3 

» 


» 

2 

1 

0 

0 

17 

S 

0 

3 



1 

0 

■1 



9 

7 

9 

HH 


9 

0 



^Bi 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 




2 

0 

0 

H 


2 

0 

■i 

0 

■I 

115 

120 

2 

1 


67 

2 

■1 

0 


2 

17 

1 

13 



1 

0 


1 

87 

128 

2 

2 


24 

2 

1 


87 

6 

19 

1 

11 


0 

0 

0 

^Bl 

4 

7 

3 

2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2j 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

27 

40 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

14 

4 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

5 

2 

13 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

n 

48 

39 

6 

0 


4 

1 

0 

^■9 


27 

19 

3 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 


Bi 

2 

4 

4 

0 



0 

0 



0 

9 

1 

10 



0 



0 

2 


2 








1 

■ "2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

12 

37 

2 

■ 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

14 

3 

0 

0 



4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

24 

4 

3 

0 

15 

1 

3 


32 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2 

0 




0 



0 

2 

2 

0 

H 



0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

■8 

0 

4 

2 

8 

9 

4 


3 

0 

0 



3 

5 

1 

13 


3 

0 

0 



3 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 



6 

. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


B 

84 

80 

■1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

2 

0 

64 

1 

0 

Ml 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

30 

1 

m 

0 

• 14 

1 

1 

0 

6* 


andeity 


I Deaths, 
all 


MIDDllATLANTIC- 

oontinued 

PenoBylvania: 

Philadelphia^.. 

PittiftHirgh 

Reading 

Kast north 

CENTRAL 

Ohio; 

Cincinnati-... 

Cleveland 

Columbus ... 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne . 
Indianapolis.. 

South Bend.. 

Terre Haute . 
lUinols: 

Chicago 

Springfield... 

Michigan* 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 
WisccMnain: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee — 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis... 

St. Paul 

Iowa; 

Davenport 

Des Moines . 

Sioux City 

Waterloo. . .. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City. 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. . 

South Dakota: 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls — 

Nebraska: 

Linooln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 

•OUTH ATLANTIC 

Delawm: 

Wilmington.. J 

Maril^: ‘ 

ialtimcre 

« Pls^efColttm- 
bia: 

WariUngtoa... 

W247^— 28-^ 


009 

213 

24 


50 

4 

148 

16 

10 


27 

133 

71 


113 

at 

234 


14 

03 


29 

25 


14 

a 


m 
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CUt/ report* /or week ended AfifU ti, iiMK-—&&diivcmd 



Soarletliver 


Smallpox 


Typhoid fiver 













Whooo- 


State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



M 

Cases, 


• 

IP! 


anddty 

esti- 

Cases 

esu* 

Oases 

Peaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 


mate^ 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

porfoid 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect* 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 


ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


anoy 




ency 



hb 

80t7TH ATLANTIC— 

■ 










bh 

continued 











B^H 

Virgtoto: 

Xynebburg — 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

^B 

Norfolk - — 

3 

7 

J 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 



Richmond 

8 

5 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 


0 



Roanoke 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 




14 

WestViMinla- 
ChariMton 

0 

2 

1 

■ 

0 

3 

0 

0 

H 


17 

Wheeling 

Neath Carolina: 

1 

3 

■l 

m 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Bi 

0 

16 

Raleigh 

WUnungton.., 

0 




0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


18 

0 


^B] 


0 

0 

0 

k' 



19 

Winstoc-Salem. 




0 

0 

1 

0 

0 



10 

South Carolina: 

^■1 











Charleston 


HI 


1 


2 

0 

0 



81 

Columbia... . 



HI 


0 

1 

0 

0 



4 

Oreenvflle .... 

^■1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



13 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 


14 

5 

8 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 


83 

4 

Bmniiwick 

0 

0 

0 




1 

0 

0 


Savannah 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

9 

0 

19 

Florida: 












Mtemi 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

90 

St. Petersburg. 
Tampa 

0 





0 


0 


0 


12 

03 

1 

0 

1 

■■rii 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

BAST SOUTH 





■ 






CBNTKAI 






■ 






Kentucky: 












Covi^on 

3 

5 

0 

1 

HQ 


1 

0 

0 

1 

30 

Louisville 

8 

24 

1 

1 


2 

1 


0 

1 

68 

Tenneesee 












Memphis 

6 

6 

3 

Hi 


8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

01 

Nashville 

2 

0 

0 

^B1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

75 

Alabama: 











Binmngham 

1 

8 

% 

1 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 


09 

Mobile - 

0 

3 

1 

1 

9 

3 

e 

0 

0 


27 

Merntgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH CBN- 

6 

0 

1 

0 



1 

0 













TBAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

1 


0 




0 

0 


0 


Little Rook 

0 

m 

1 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

6 

4 

1 


0 

11 

2 

3 

1 

4 

162 

Shreveport... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

34 

Oklahoma. 












Oklahoma City 

1 

8 

8 

12 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


84 

Tulsa 

2 

13 

1 

7 




0 


4 


Texas: 










Dallas 


10 

8 

1 

0 

4 

1 


0 

17 

0 

61 

38 

Fort Worth.... 

Bi 

18 

4 

10 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Galveston 


0 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 


28 

Houston 


8 

1 


0 

3 

0 

0 

0 


71 

San Antonio... 

■ 

1 


1 

0 

13 

^E] 

1 

0 


80 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












BiHings 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

3 

Great Falls 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

7 

Heletaa 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9 

10 

6 

Missoula 

1 

2 

1 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Idaho: 








1 




Boise 

2 

2 

1 

0 

e 

0 

1 



0 

3 

Colorado: 












Denver 

10 

0 

1 

1 

0 

A 

0 

A 

9 

80 

88 

Pueblo.. 

2 

5 

1 

0 

0 


9 


0 

0 

11 

New Mexico: 











Albuquerque.. 

0 

2 


0 

0 

61 

0 

1 

0 

0 

18 
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€Uy ttp^isf&r en^d April Blf Continued 



Scarlet fever 

* Smcdlpox J 


Typhoid fever 



» 






Tuber- 




Whoop- 











Ing 

cou^. 


niylsion, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



cnlosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and eity 

eeti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

ro- 

re- 

1 

causw 


egpoot* 

t)orted; 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



anoy 


anoy 




ancy 





MOUNTAIN—COn. 












Utah: 












. Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

1 

2 

1 


0 

1 

1 

0 


1 ^ 

30 

Reno 

0 

0 


1 

0 



0 

0 


4 

PAOnnc 


1 

1 





■ 





Washington: 







H| 





Seattle 

8 

2 

2 

1 




0 


4 


Spokane 

4 


‘ 5 

20 








l^ooma 

2 


4 

2 

0 

1 


0 

6 

1 

26 

Oregon: 

Portland 

8 

2 ^ 

6 

34 

0 

1 



0 

0 

69 

California: 










Los Angeles... 

22 

28 

ft 

0 


26 

1 


0 

4A 

270 

Sacramento.... 

1 

1 { 

0 


^Kl 

3 

1 


0 

1 

28 

San Francisco. 

16 

21 

2 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

12 

■i 

11 

1 

21 

144 



Meningo- 

1 L«t 

hATffio 

1 


Poliomyelitis (inft n- 
tiie paralysis) 


coccus 

meningitis 

enoephaVitia 

reuagra 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NXW ENGLAND 

Massachusett^i. 

Boston. .. 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


mODIJE ATLANTIC 

New York- 

New York 

85 

18 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

! 

I 1 

Rochester 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

New Jersey. 

Newark 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

Pittsburgh 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NOETH CENTRAL 

Ohio- 

Cleveland 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

IndianapoUs 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8’ 

0 

South Bend 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nunoia: 

Chicago 

9 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d, 

0 

Mic^ilgan: 

Detroit 

0 

2 

0 

1 

(h 

0 

0 

1 

0 

WfeoimBia: 

Milwaukee 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Superior. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

muiieeott; 

Duluth 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

*®XLcH5r : 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

• St. Loitfe 

8^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 
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City repotUJtr week ended April il, Continued 



Meniogo- 

ooeotm 

meningitis 

Lethardc 

enoephaUtia 

* Pdlagia 

Poliomyelitis (inten* 
tile paralyus) 

DivJstoii, State, and city 

Caarn 

Deaths 

Oaaes 

Deaths 

Oases 

Deaths 

Oases, 

estl* 

mated 

Oases 

Deaths 








expect- 










anoy 


• 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 


■ 

■ 





. 


Maryland* 

Baltimore 

1 


■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Carolina; 









Raleiffh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hi 


0 

0 


Wilmington 

0 

0 

0 


HI 


0 

0 


South Carolina: 










Charleston 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

Greenville 

0 

0 

Hi 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

Georgia: 



mi 





1 

Savannah 

0 

0 


0 

1 



0 

0 

Florida: 










Miami 

0 

0 



2 

0 


0 

0 

Tampa 

0 





1 

0 

0 


KA8T bOUTH CKNTBAL 


■ 








Tennessee: 


■1 








NashviUe 

0 


1 


1 

1 


^^bb 

0 

Alabama: 










Birmlntfiam 

2 




0 



0 

0 

Mobile * 

0 


Hi 

1 

2 

U 


0 

0 

Montgomery 

0 


0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

WIST SOUTH CENTRAL 


■ 








Louisiana: 


■1 








New Orleans 

1 







0 

0 

Oklahoma. 









Oklahoma City 

0 


0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Texas: 










Dallas 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

1 

0 

^H1 

^■9 

0 

Houston - 

0 


Hi 

1 




1 

1 

MOUNTAIN , 


■ 







Colorado: 


■1 








Denver 

2 



1 




0 

0 

Utah; 






1 




Salt I^ake City 

1 







0 


Washington: 









Seattle - 

1 


0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Tacoma ...... 

0 




0 


0 

1 

0 

Oregon: 

Portland: 

0 

H 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

California: 










Lob Angeles 

3 


1 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

0 

1 

0 

0 





0 











Hie following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended April 21, 1928, compared vdth 
those for a like period ended April 23, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,667,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had neatly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group mid the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Summarv of weoHy teporUfrom citiesy March i8 to April tly 19t8 — Annutd rates 
per iQOyOOO population compared vHth rates for the corresponding period of 
1987 1 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA Ci$E RATES 


i 





Week ended— 





Mar. 

26, 

1927 

Mar. 

24, 

1928 

T 

1927 

Mar. 

81, 

1028 

t 

IMS 

Apr. 

16, 

1027 

Apr. 

14, 

1928 

Apr. 

23, 

1927 

PI 

m 

JOl cities 

m 

158 

190 

139 

200 

132 

174 

144 

179 

*137 

New England. 

130 

124 

137 

110 

181 

126 

■ea 

168 

135 

131 

Middle Atlantic 

226 

222 

268 

181 

269 

188 

271 

mm 

270 

204 

East North Central ' 

178 

148 

150 

146 

169 

121 

135 

116 

131 

116 

West North Central 

121 

132 

158 

84 


msm 

mm 

101 

141 

*82 

South Atlantic 

146 

112 

167 

121 

117 

88 

141 

82 

135 

82 

East South Central 

41 

60 

61 

85 

66 

25 

86 

40 

30 

40 

West South Central 1 

174 

116 

178 


335 

132 

141 

160 

124 

124 

Mountain 

81 i 

80 

108 

115 

■iU 

44 

108 

133 

188 

80 

Pacific j 

193 

105 

170 

74 

125 

77 

115 

74. 

157 

102 


MEASLES CA 8 F 4 RATES 


101 cities 

943 

1,326 

837 

1,388 

867 

3,277 

766 

1,340 

788 

*1,865 

New England 

198 

1,536 

205 

RSI 

270 

1,874 

223 

1,726 

295 

1,743 

Middle Atlantic 

114 

1,393 

127 

1,401 

150 

iSSl 

172 

1,730 

145 

1,834 

East North Central 

1,138 


925 

1,023 

957 

IK3I 

885 

908 

797 

817 

West North Central 

1,614 

726 

1,821 

748 

mwm 

762 

1,814 

861 

1.552 

*1,016 

South Atlantic 

972 

2,893 



m 

2,285 

1,811 

2,115 

1,589 

2,358 

Eabt South Central 

436 


284 


mm 

958 

896 

1,117 

517 

1,538 

West South Central 

1,754 j 

wlf 

935 

836 

2,114 

436 


428 

1,249 

sao 

Mountain 



3,443 

752 

2,788 

708 

2,080 

743 

1,793 

761 

Pacific 

3, 163 

807 

2,761 

580 

3,051 

447 

2,207 

524 

2,103 

393 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

423 

800 

440 


394 

973 

391 

226 

362 

*285 

New England 

479 

411 

580 


867 

331 

423 


348 

284 

Middle Atlantic 

580 

374 

612 

898 

594 

366 

581 


Ss 

267 


347 

mm 

820 

266 

272 

252 

285 

104 

206 

272 

J d f bWH I if »• wwiiiiii 


292 

467 

257 

438 

283 

396 

277 

342 

*297 


179 

224 

197 

221 

177 

179 

150 

154 

Ka 

120 


162 

234 

172 

204 

177 

100 

218 

234 


200 

West South Central 

58 

m 

54 

144 

99 

148 

50 

128 

41 

164 

Mouutain 

EMEU 

177 

1,210 

186 

941 

239 

950 

239 

932 

212 

Padflc 

860 

202 


207 

943 

133 

243 

123 

209 

151 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


lOI cities 

80 

25 

28 

' 

25 

26 

18 

24 

20 

33 

*22 





New Enitend 

0 

0 

2 

HBi 

wm 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle AHanttc 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

EMt Kfirth Cantral 

29 

18 

38 

21 

37 

24 

82 

24 

29 

81 


69 

41 

125 

23 

30 

61 

04 

68 

42 

25 

84 

14 

55 

27 

49 

11 


*62 

12 

00 



25 

122 

30 

86 

10 

96 

35 

1 ‘8 


74 

86 

62 

36 

mm 

«4 

87 

16 


Mountain.. 

18 

62 

9 

142 

27 

mm 

27 

150 

54 

166 

Padflc 

99 

61 

68 

23 

55 

18 

26 

74 

07 

61 











t The flgofM gim in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the aua^bir of 
oiM reported. Popuiatiooe used are estimated as of July i, 1087 and 1888, respectively.* 
t Si^ City, Iowa, not included. 
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Smnmary of weMy r&pcfris fyom citiest March 18Jto AprU ii, 1988 — AnnwA toMc 
per lOCLOOO population compared with ratee for the correeponding period of 
1987 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVBB OASB RATES 





* Sioux City, Iowa, not included. 

Number of eitiee included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of^dHes in each group, approximated as of Judy 1, 19x7 and 1988, respectively 


























































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for the week eroded April 7, 1928, — ^The following report for 
the week ended April 7, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern bureau 
of the health section of the secretariat of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGUE 

JSffypt.—Baex 

Adfn Protector ate —'Aden 

/wdia.— Bftssein, BomUa 3 % Calcutta, Rangoon. 

CHOLERA 

India — Bassoln, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, Tutl- 
corin. 

French India.— Pondicherry. 

Siam -^Bangkok. 

French Indo- China —Saigon 


I 

/fidta.— Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmoio, 
Rangoon 

French India - Pondicherry. 

China —Shanghai, Ilong Kong. 

Japan — Shlmonoseki 
Kttani ung. —Dairen . 


Returns for the week ended April 7 were not received from the following ports: 


Cej/hn — Colombo /raj —Basra 

Cftfna,— Canton* Union of Soriet Socialist ./?rpu6WcF.— Vladivostok. 

Dutch East Indies —Banjermasln, Belawan-D«Il, 

Menado, Samarlnda. 


ANGOLA 


Communicable diseases — December, 1987 — January, 1988. — ^During 
December, 1927, and January, 1928, communicable diseases were 
reported in Angola as follows: 



' * AMtudiM 


( 1177 ) 














ltairli.1^ 
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AEAHA 


Aden — Plague . — Under daleol A^ril 1, 1928, continued prevalence 
of plague was reported at Adoi, with a total of 1,170 cases and 630 
deaths from the outbreak of the epidemic. It was stated that the 
epidemic had spread to a point 25 miles north of Aden. 

CANADA 

Fori WiUiam, Ontario — Vital statistics and communicable diseases, 
1927 . — ^The annual report of the department of health of the city 
of Fort William, Ontario, Canada, for the year ended October 31, 
1927, gives the following statistics: 


Population (estimated) — 

Births 

Btillbirths 

Deaths under 1 year 

1 Including nonresidents. 


23, 544 Death rate per 1,000 births 54 63 

604 Deaths (all causes) * 196 

25 Death rate per 1,000 population i a 32 

83 


Communicable diseases — Cases and deaths at Fort William, Ontario, Canada, 
pear ended Odober SI, 1927 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Dealltt 

Brondio-pneumonia 

8 

6 

Pneumonia (iobar) 


15 

Chiifren mx 

60 


Poliomyelitis 1 - 

1 


Diphthei^a 

27 

2 

Scarlet fevir 

33 


Krysipe^ - 

3 


Smallpox 

0 


llAMrrlifla 

51 


Syphilis - ....................... 

22 



8 

' i 

Ihibercolosis 

24 

13 


32 

1 


10 


Mumps - 

5 


WHooping cough ... 

69 

8 








Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — Week ended April 21, 
1928 . — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
eases of communicable diseases for the week ended April 21, 1928, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox .... .................. 

67 

Scarlet fever 

05 

Diphtheria 

36 

SmallDOT 

35 

Oenhan measles 

12 

Tuberaulosis 

51 

Infhianca— ^ ^ 

6 

Typhoid fever 

IS 

MamIm - _ __ _ __ _ 

302 

Whooping oeugh 

12 






. ITALY 

Messina — Vitcd statistics — Year 1927 . — The following table gives 
vital statistics for the city of Messina, Italy, for the year 1927 ; 


Population 

Births 

Btill^born 

197,866 

4,843 

125 

Deaths from— Contfuued. 
Infruenxa 

MMUdlM . . 


86 

1 

Deaths ..... 

8,0^ 

Smallpox 



Deaths from— 

Tuberoiioiis 


m 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

14 

Typhoid fever 


87 

Diphtheria * 

19 
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MALTA 




Comnvmiciihle diseases — March, 19S8 . — During the month of 
Mardi, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Island of 
Malta, as follows: 


-W' 

Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

BnmchoDnfliunoiiiA ^ ^ 

10 

Pneumonia ........ 

fi 


1 

__ 

8 

Ohidcenpox 7 

86 

Scarlet fever - — — * ....... 

6 

DinhthAi^A . . . _ . ^ 

4 

TnanhomA _ . _ _ _ _ . . 

41 


6 

TiiberrmloRiR 

88 


28 

Typhoid fever ... 

20 

MftltA (iindiilMif) fAvnr 

46 

Wbooping cough FL - 

6 

Malaria i 

J 




1 Contracted abroad. 


Popolati<m, civil, estimated: 228,575. 

NIGERIA 

Lagos — Plague — Plague-infected rats — February M-March S, 1928 . — 
During the week ended March 3, 1928, two cases of plague with two 
deaths were reported at the port of Lagos, Nigeria. During the 
same period, of 8,246 rats taken in Lagos, 1,186 were examined, 51 
per cent of these being found infected. 

Inland localities — Smallpox. — During the same period, 103 oases 
of smallpox were reported, with 7 deaths, in 12 inland localities of 
the northern provinces of Nigeria, with high mortality reported at 
Mokwa. In the southern provinces 7 cases were reported from 3 
localities. 

Other transmissible diseases. — Ten cases of relapsing fever and 72 
cases of trypanosomiasis were reported in the northern provinces of 
Nigeria. 

PORTO RICO 

Smallpox — Correction. — The unofficial report of smallpox in the ' 
vicinity of Fajardo, Porto Rico, which was published in the Public 
Health Reports dated March 23, 1928, page 723, was erroneous. 
The Commissioner of Health of Porto Rico states that smallpox h^s 
not been reported there for several years. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Orange Free State — Plague — WeeTcs ended Jiarih, 10 and If, 1928 . — 
During the two weeks ended March 10 and 17, 1928, three fatal 
cases of plague were reported on Allemanskamp farm, Theunissea. 
Area of the Winburg District, Orange Free State. A further suspect 
case, in a native, was reported found on the Theunissen*'n|e)^Oltl 
Road. The case ended fatally. 

Smallpox. — ^A fresh outbreak of smallpox was reported during the 
week ended March 10, 1928, in the State of Natal. 
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Typhus jever. — During the week ended March 10, 1928, fresh 
outbreaks of typhus fever were reported in the Orange F:fee State, 
occurring in Harxismith district, and two sporadic cases in Europeans, 
one of which was imported, in Durban, Natal. 

During the week ended March 17, 1928, fresh outbreaks were 
reported in the Cape Province, occurring in four districts; in Natal, 
at Port Shepstone; and in the Transvaal, in Potchefstroom district, 
on a farm. 

Mtynih oj February, 1928 — Typhus Jever. — During the month of 
February, 1928, 65 cases of typhus with 9 deaths were reported in 
the native population of the Union of South Africa. The distribu* 
tion of the occurrence was as follows: Cape Province — cases 36, 
deaths 6; Natal — cases 6, deaths 1; Orange Free State — cases 23, 
deaths 2. There were reported two cases in Europeans occurring in 
the State of Natal. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicable diseases — March, 1928. — During the month of 
March, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Viigin 
Islands of the United States as follows: 


Island and dlseasa 

Cases 

Remarks 

St. Thomas and St John: 

Ghancroid.. 

» 1 


Gonorrhea 

5 


Malaria 

3 

2 from St. John. Malignant tertiaa. 

Pellagra 

1 1 

ayphtliii .. 

11 


Mberculoeis A 

1 . 

Chronic pulmonary. 

Whooping cough — 

5 

St. Crotx: 

Chancroid 

1 


Gonfnrhea 

10 


Syphilis 

' 6 

Secondary. 

Chrome pulmonary. 

TuDM^osis 

2 




YUGOSLAVIA 

Communicable diseases — March, 1928. — During the month of 
March, 1928, commimicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

AntbrRT 

■ 

2 

Pnllomyalltiii 

1 


CerdbroBpinial meningitis 


3 

Scarlet fever 

1,697 

27« 

Diphtheria- 


61 

Rahles L 

1 

1 

Dysentery - 



Tftimus — . 

18 

8 

Detharidc enoephalitis 

Hu 

||||||||||(| 

T^hotd fsver 

180 

1C 

i^osr 

■■1 

HHHM 

Typhus fever 

21 

1 

Mewkw- 

8,982 

78 











































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

CHOLESA-^Continued 
[C, indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present) 



- <rau#iuy IV w jjw;. ^ xM/y ifV/vvaoasmcuujcn wiii9r«pwi«aiii xniu, wiui Bsiouows: Amanui x«iway 2 di caaes, wo aaauu; jpagnqag i^iwa, au caBw, ou on 

Itamliira, 4S1 eases, SSOdea^ Diwasiah Liwa, 122 cases, 72 deaths; Diyalab Liira, 1 case, 1 death, Dulalm Liwa, 100 cases, 09 deaths; Hiliah live; 10$ casee, 71 deathr, Sari 
Liwa, 79 eases, 00 deaths; Knt Liwa, 06 cases, 44 deaths; Mnntaflq Liwa, 244 cases, l$l deaths 


















































































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— C<m«nued 
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* g ^ yoP thly table below. 

I Dntfac Janaarr, MS*. « cues of plsgoe were rqwrted in interior of 8ene»l; 17 oun with U dMabs during tut ixeeks in Februcry; 8 cases and 4 deatbs, Bfar. 11 to M. U». 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE — Continued 
[C indicates eases; D, deaths; P« present] 


mrii,*Be8 


use 



My table bdoar. 

pmgm with 6 deaths were reported in Bengardane region, Tunisia, Mar. 17 to 37, 1938. 




















'CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER^i.ContiDued 


































































QHOIiERA, PI.AOUE. SMALLPOE. TYPHUS FEYES. AND YELLOW PETER— Contfawied 

BHALLPOX-Continucd 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 





Poad)cbenry. 















































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TTPQUS FEVRR, AND YELLOW FEYER~Ckmtinued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C, indicates cases; D, death; P, present] 
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January, 1928 Febmary, 1928 Marcli,lt38 

































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX TYPHUS FEYER, AND YELLOW PEYER— Cwitinued 

TYPHUS FETES 

[C, indicates cases; D, death; P, present] 








moDictp^ties 










































CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEVHB— Continued 
[C indicate! cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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THE FULL-TIME COUNTY HEALTH PROGHAM DEVELOPED 
IN THE^ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY FOLLOWING THE FLOOD > 

By J. G. Townbkno, Surgeon, United Statee PubUc Health Service 
EMERGENCT SANITATION 

The flood caused by the waters of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries which occurred in the spring of 1927 was one of the greatest and 
most extensive in the flood history of this river. The following 
States were flooded: Ai^nsas, Kentucky, Leuisiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Tennessee. Illinois, to a small degree, also suffered 
from the effects of the high water. 

The total area flooded has been estimated to be nearly thirteen 
million acres. This represents 20,000 square miles. The number of 
people affected in this area is estimated at approximately 908,200. 
With such a large area involved, sustaining a population of nearly a 
million people, the question of the public health was one of the 
greatest importance. 

In order to care for properly and house the individuals who were 
forced from their homes, the American Red Cross, with its usual 
efficiency in such disasters, organized and operated 149 concentration 
camps in the area, caring for 330,000 people. The distribution of 
these camps was as follows: 


state 


Maximum 
nulhber 
people 
caM for 
m camps 

State 

Number 
of camps 

Maximum 
number 
people 
cared for 
inoamps 

A rVftniMM 

62 

133,800 

Missouri 

Id 


ijllnds ^ 

6 

2,600 
2, 200 

Tennessee.... 

5 

VAntii/»lrir 

2 



Loalfliaoa..— 

33 j 

106,400 

i Total 

148 

830^000 

Mississippi 

23 

64,800 

l| 



These people were not only housed and fed, but the care Of the 
sick and the prevention of the spread of contagion were also im- 
portant features of what might be termed tl^e emergency flood- sani- 
tation program, in contradistinction to the 'permanent post-flood 
program which was soon to follow. 

1 Ui6 Fortst-nlnlb Aonud Mfletiog of I/ontoliim -State Medii|U Soisiety, hold at Batov 

Bom*. U., April lo-n, lUa 

Ste48*— 28 1 (1199) 
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la order to assist the loeal fitote health officers aod local 
health officers in solring these problems, much as^tance trail 
ceired from neighboring States in the furnishing of personnel and 
biologies. The United States Public Health Service furnished 24 
medical officers, 8 sanitary engineers, and 5 scientific assistwts, 
37 in all. The neighboring States furnished 80 medical officers, 
engineers, and inspectors. Medical personnel was also furnished 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. This personnel was detailed only 
through the requests of the State health officers and was assigned to 
the State boards of health. Their work consisted in — 

(1) Measures toward the safe disposal of excreta through proper 
latrines in proper locations, properly policed; 

(2) Provision of safe water suppli^; 

(3) The inspection of food and milk supplies furnished concen- 
tration camps; 

(4) The isolation and quarantine of communicable diseases; and 

(5) The immunization against typhoid fever and smallpox. 

It has been estimated that in all the States in the flooded area 
469,442 individuals were immunized against typhoid fever, receiving 
three inoculations, and 137,340 individuals were vaeinnated against 
smallpox before the permanent health program began to function 
about July 1, 1927. 

CONTROL OF MALARIA BY MEANS OF SCREENING HOUSES* OF MALARIA 

CARRIERS 

This program, developed in the late spring and early summer of 
1927, flnanced by the Bed Cross and supervised by engineers of the 
United States Public .Health Service under- general supervision of 
Senior Sanitary Engineer J. A. LePrince, was based on the premise 
that the major part of any potential spread of malaria would be on 
the plantations, and that the most effective way of reducing the 
spread of malaria would be to prevent Amphdes mosquitoes from 
having access to malaria carriers at the farm tenant homes so long 
as the limited time available and the available funds would allow. 
The work was organized in Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
the western portion of Tennessee, this being the first time that so 
extensive a program had been carried out in this manner. 

The plan of procedure was to visit as many homes as possible in 
the flooded counties to determine whether or not cases of malaria 
carriers were living there and to screen completely such homes, 
making them mosquito proof. This was accomplished by inspector^ 
at the time of their visit, who took measurements of doors and sent 
them to a central point in the State where sosemi doors were made 
in conformity with such measurements and shipped to the com- 
munities in carload lots. They were hauled to the plantations by 



im 


th» idiultatjoii oim«ni.' The Red Cro«is esaisted >the Stete 

IvMdtii depArtmeots and oooperatiug i^enoies in 9uppl3n[ag these 
inepeetoYs, and also supplied the materials for screening and transo 
portation from the'factoiy to tKe local commimities. 

Wire screen was used for all doors and windows With the exception 
that in some homes a specially prepared netting was used for windows. 

He plan of procedure in Louisiana differed from that in other 
States. Here the State board of health located and listed the 
malaria carrier farm tenant homes in eight parishes while the assistant 
State sanitary engineer supervised the construction of screen doors, 
their shipment, and the installation of all protective screening. 

In Arkansas the screen doors were made at the Boys’ Industrial 
School at Pine Bluff; in Mississippi, at Greenwood; in Louisiana, at 
the State Boys’ Industrial School at Mohroe, while in Tennessee the 
manual training department of the public schools at Dyersburg did 
the work. 

This feature of the health program was extensive. The distance 
from the north to the south end of the entire project was about 320 
miles, and the homes to be screened were scattered over 36 counties 
of four States. Each of the malaria case homes had to be located 
and the dimensions of the doors taken. In the making of doors 
about 19 tons of 24>inch sheet steel had to be cut into 337,680 small 
triAnglee for screen door reenforcement plates and each triangle had ‘ 
to have holes punched to receive the nails. About 50 miles of 16- 
mesh wire screen had to be placed on door frames, with a mmimum 
of wastage, in addition to the 7 miles of cotton mosquito bar used 
on the window frames in some of the counties in Arkansas. 

The actual work accomplished in the project was as follows: 



Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Total, 

4 States 

Flooded counties in which homes were 

itTiieened. - .. 

Number of homes screened 

Number of doors screened 

Number of windows screened 

Average cost of screening a furm-tenant 

hpme^„^ - f-r-r-r — 

4 

483 

1,440 

2,887 

16 

2,848 

7,804 

12,300 

8,27§ 

laoss 

12,981 

8 

663 

2,198 

2,777 

86 

6,760 
21, 175 
80,296 

$11 66 

$9.67 

$11 07 

$18 09 

'$11.08 

Total cost - 

$5, 63a 87 

$22» 707.86 

$86,254.89 

$9,883.00 

$74,47&i0 


Non.— This table Is taken from the report of Senior Sanitary Engineer J. A. LePrinoe, United States 
Pnblio Health Servko. 


The labor cost of making these doors was shout 27 cents per door, 
the average total cost df each door complete being about $1.40. It 
realked that all homes with malaria carriers were not screened — 
onl^ a proportion wd!h; but the fact that neariy 7,d00 homes were, 
shieehid in & period of approximately 90 days is a gbod 'start, espe- 
daffy when it is recognized that, so far as it was posable to 




















tliMe homes reimneated pieces where meleris ceaes resided, and 
the number of families containing malaria cases capable of infecting 
others is but a small proportion of the surrounding farm homes in 
the vicinity. 

The work of further extending the screening program now rests 
with the full-time county health units, the creation of which was the 
last step in the flood health program, or which mig^t more properiy 
be termed the post-flood program. 

FTTIiL-TIUE COUNTT HEALTH UNITB DEVELOPED AS A BESULT OF THE 

FLOOD 

The programs just discussed might be properly termed actual 
emergency programs, which, of course, were limited to immediate 
needs; but a time came when the strictly emergency work was ciur- 
tailed or discontinued as the situation was relieved. It was recog- 
nized, however, that a serious problem still existed. In the majority 
of the flooded counties there were no organized public health agencies 
to carry on to a logical conclusion the preventive measures started 
and slight prospects of developing a program, as the counties affected 
had very little money to appropriate for this work, in some instances 
being in actual financial straits. 

It has long been recognized that the best public health program, 
and one that will best insure permanency, is the full-time county 
health imit plan, the community served enjoying the services of a 
full-time director, full-time nurse, and full-time sanitary inspector. 
Some communities have more personnel, some less, but that is the 
standard. 

At a meeting in New Orleans in June, 1927, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Public Health Service, of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, of the American Red Cross, and of various State boards of 
health, it was recognized and agreed that some such plan should be 
formulated and such a program fostered in the so-called flooded 
counties. This was made possible by a liberal contribution from the 
Public Health Service and the Rockefeller Foundation, supplementing 
county and State funds, the counties being asked to appropriate a 
very small part of the total budget necessary to finance the health 
units. It was agreed that this fiscal plan would be in operation for 
an 18-month period from July 1, 1927, to January 1, 1929. 

Representatives of the Public Health Service and of the Rockefeller 
Foundation assigned to the various State boards of health assisted tiie 
State health departments in laying this proposition before the various 
county officials and oiganiz^ the programs adopted. Of the 103 
counties considered flooded in the six States, SSjvexe virited, and this 
plan was presented to the local govmnhig authorities. The result was 
jncouraging in that 67, or 78 per pent, si^ied the budget and d^nite^ 
committed the coun^ funds to the project as of October 31, 1927. 





> fitboe tile Oeiober' figures were oompUed four additional flood 
parisbw of Louisiana have adopted the full-thne plan, while two 
move committed to the project were organized. These six paruhes 
started to functicm on the first of the year. This gives Louisiana 19 
jmriahes organized on a full-time health plan since the flood. 

The total number of counties adopting the full-time plan to date, 
including those in which no coimty funds were committed, is 78, or 
about 92 jper cent of the total with which contact was made. There 
were a few counties that actuaUy had no money whatever to put 
into a health project, and in these the United States Public Health 
Service, the Bockefeller Foundation, end State boards of health 
financed the projects temporarily with a limited personnel. In many 
counties the work was made possible by donations from the local 
Red Cross chapters, municipalities, chambers of commerce, and 
civic organizations. 

As is generally the case in the organization of full-time health units, 
a difficulty of no mean proportion was that of finding suitable trained 
personnel to carry on the work. In order to meet this difficulty and 
facilitate the speeding up of the program, the Rockefeller Foundation 
organized training schools for the practical teaching of field public 
health work to prospective health officers, nurses, and inspectors. 
The principal school was located at Indianola, Miss. Without 
exception the States developing the full-time rural program sent 
trainees to this school. The Rockefeller Foundation approved the 
training of the candidates upon request of the various State boards 
of health. Those accepted were given a grant of their railroad and 
Pullman fare from their homes to the training school and return to 
the new field of duty, as well as a per diem allowance while en route 
and at the school. The number of trainees sent to the school, as of 
March 15, 1928, is given in the following table: 


State 

Physi- 

oiang 

Nurses 

Inspec- 

tors 

Total 

State 

Physi- 

cians 

Nurses 

Inspec- 

tors 

Total 

Arlcansafi..... 

20 

23 

17 

60 

Missouri 

wm 

0 

7 

7 

Keatiioky 

10 

13 

29 

7 

16 

24 

65 

44 

Tennessee 

■U 

0 

0 

1 

IjOiUoIIHUI • 

MmtAwi 

4 

12 

10 

85 

ToUfl 1 

48 

71 

83 

m 


Not all of these trainees were placed on duty, owing to failure to 
qualify and to resignations. On the other hand, some were appointed 
without being sent to the school. This does not include ihe 24 
office clerks on duty as of October 31, 1927.* • 

The Rockefeller Foundation submitted an appraisal on each 
trainee whiil^ was oi inestimable value to the State boards of health 
•m detetminmg the fitness and ability of the persons seeking these 
pontioBB. 
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The publiobealtii prognuaa adopted m these fuli-time pn>]«e(is 
were along the same standard lines as elsewhere enjoyed. In brief, 
activities were directed toward safeguarding the health of the child 
from before birth to adolescence, through the medium of prenatal 
hygiene, infant hygiene, preschool and school hygiene. This was 
accomplished through group conferences or clinics, and the intensive 
physical inspection of school children for the purpose of beating phys* 
bal defects and advising the parents to have corrections made through 
the family physicians. Concomitant with this program were edu- 
cational measures in newspaper artbles, betures, and the dktribution- 
of pamphlets. The local profession was encouraged to report com- 
municable diseases and proper steps' were taken toward isolation and 
quarantine. Prevention of soil pollution was effected by having 
sewer connections made when possible and the construction of the 
vault type of sanitary privy, through personal persuasion and the 
enforcement of the existing ordinances. The mspection of food and 
milk supplies, vaccination agamst smallpox, and inoculation agamst 
typhoid fever and diphtheria were also stressed and emphasized. A 
r4siun4 of the work of these full-time projects m the Mississippi 
Valley from July 1, 1927, through the month of Fi^gtruaiy, 1928, is 
given in the list below. 

Risum^ of the work of the fuU4ime projects in the Mississippi VdUey from Jvly 
19S7f through February 99 ^ 1998 

NOTS —These figures present the public-health activities carried on in the newly organised counties 
and parishes from July 1, 1037, to date, and do not include any activities carried on in the 18 full-time county 
health projects in the several States which were'organised and functioning before the flood. It must also 
be remembered that many of these counties were not organized and operating until the late fall of 1037, 


while some were not organised until the first part of 1088 

1. Educational; * 

(a) Lectures 5, 162 

(5) Attendance 166,906 

(c) Bulletins distributed 201, 361 

(d) Newspaper articles 6, 807 

(e) Circular letters - — 38,229 

(/) Health exhibits 319 

2. Sanitary Inspections: 

(a) Private premises 37,749 

(b) Public premises-^Schools, churches, etc 7, 848 

8. Special Inspections: 

(o) Dairies 1,028 

(b) Other food-producing or food-handling places — 4,767 

4. Examinations: 

(a) For life extension advice 470 

(b) For work certificates (chOdien)^ 26 

(c) For lunacy — 112 

id) Of prisoners 847 

(6) Of food handlers 266 
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CoMLvmcAmt Disbaas Cowtrol: 

(a) VMts to cases, carriers, contacts or suspects 11) 673 

<(} Oases or carriers isolated or quarantined A 331 

6/Vbnbrbal Disbasx Control: ' 

(o) Suspects examined 1,191 

(b) Prophylactic treatments - 46 

(c) Curfitive treatments 1, 676 

y* Tl7BBBGTrLOBlB CONTROL: 

(а) Number examined - 776 

(б) Positive 170 

(c) Negative 269 

(d) Placed in institutions 232 

\e) Home visits 1,132 

8. Persons Trbatbd FOR Removal or Hookworm J 18 

9. Persons Treated for Prevention or Curb op Goiter 16 

10. Schick Tests 4,076 

11. Cows Tuberculin Tested 3, 687 

12. Immunization: 

(а) Complete antityphoid administrations 91, 173 

(б) Antismallpox vaccinations 42, 046 

(e) Complete diphtheria toxin-antitoxin administrations 30, 843 

(d) Persons given prophylactic diphtheria antitoxin 640 

(e) Persons given antirabic treatment ^ 74 

13. Child Hygiene: 

(а) Prenatal — 

* (1) Cases given advice 881 

(2) Examinations 266 

(3) Office consultations 769 

(4) Group conferences 120 

(6) Home visits 1, 287 

(6) Midwives instructed 2, 726 

(б) Infant and preschool — 

(1) Babies and children examined 4, 371 

(2) Office consultations, mothers 2, 386 

(3) Group conferences with mothers 467 

(c) School — 

(1) Children examined 113,394 

(2) Found defective — 69,463 

(3) Defects found - 136,030 

(4) Consultations, patents (office and school) 3, 647 

(6) Home visits 18,098 

(6) Talks to classes or drills in hygiene — 4, 769 

(7) Exclusions for communicable disease — 2,620 

(d) Nutiitional classes — 

(1) Cases attending i, 862 

16. Laboratory Examinations: 

Specimens — 

Blood for Widal ^ IIB 

Blood for B. typhoeus ! a 2Q 

Blood for Wassermann 1, 664 

Blood for malaria parasite ^ 4, 791 

Smears for B. diphtheriae 2, 314 

Smears for i/onococci * 260 

’ Sputum for B. iuherculom 446 
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15. Laboratory Examinatioks— C ontinued. 

Specimens — Continued. 

I'eces for parasites 

Water for B. coli 

Milk for high bacterial content 

16. Results: 

1. Sanitary privies installed — 

(a) Septic orL. R. S 

(b) Water-tight vault-- - 

(c) Bucket and box - 

(d) Pit — - 

2. Privies restored to sanitary type 

3. Septic tanks installed 

4. New sewer connections 

6. New water connections - 

C. Wells or springs improved 

7. Public milk supplies radically improved 

8. Public food handling places radically improved 

9. Places producing foods for sale radically improved 

10. Dwellings effectively screened against flies and mosquitoes 

1 1 . Stables made sanitary 

12. Nuisances corrected - 

13. Convictions for violation sanitary laws 

14. Nutritional cases improved- - 

15. Corrections of physical defects induced: 

(a) In infants 

(b) In preschool children 

(r) In school children-- 

(d) In adults - 


1, 015 
1, 453 
255 


58 

9 

38 
9, 037 
1, 210 
‘ 138 
1, 659 
336 
2, 556 
178 
867 
196 
2,524 
56 
2, 505 
5 

688 


10, 241 


MEASURES TAKEN IN THE CONTROL OF PELLAGRA 

The diseases which showed the greatest increase during the post- 
flood period were pellagra and malaria. A definite increase in the 
pellagra rate was shown on the morbidity reports submitted from 
the six States, with the exception of Missouri and Kentucky, The 
greatest increase was shown in the State of Mississippi, where there 
were reported approximately 6,000 cases in the four months’ period 
July to October, 1927, inclusive. Only 2,800 cases were reported 
for the corresponding period in 1926. A marked increase in the 
pellagra rate was also experienced in Arkansas. 

Thfe only measures taken to combat the increase in pellagra were 
through the medium of the distribution of dried brewers’ yeast, 
which was generously supplied by the American Red Cross to vari- 
ous State boards of health. This was distributed through the full- 
time health departments, which, in turn, in many instances, utilized 
the farm demonstration agents and other local organizations. In 
some instances tomato juice in a limited amount was also distributed. 
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MAIiABU CONTROL 

In the control of malaria, emphasis was placed on the continuance 
of the screening program previously discussed. Although the later 
work was not done free of cost to the owners of homes, at the same 
time the comfort of properly screened houses was amply demon- 
strated, and it is believed that a renewed interest in this phase of 
malaria control is developing. From the reports submitted by Mr. 
LePrince on the results of the screening program of last summer 
it was learned that in some instances county health officers have 
demonstrated at county agricultural fairs how substantially made 
screen doors can be constructed by farm tenants. In two parishes 
in Louisiana the health officers undertook a project which includes 
the screening of all malaria families in his parish. In other States 
the work is under way for the protection by the screening of all 
malaria homes in malaria counties. (Work is now (March 19, 1928) 
going on in six counties of live States as reported by Mr. Le Prince.) 

The free distribution of quinine in the form of capsules, pills, and 
tablets was also carried out by the full-time health departments 
through the medium of local organizations, quinine being furnished 
by the Ameiican Red Cross. At the present time, however, the 
Red Cross has retrenched considerably in its policy of supplying this 
commodity as well as yeast in the control of pellagra. 

CONCLUSIONS 

While deploring the frightful disaster of last spring, some comfort 
may be obtained in the knowledge that better communities are 
builded on the ruins of those destroyed, and, as a rule, a better 
public-health regime may be inaugurated. Surely in this experience 
there has developed another flood — a flood of sanitation development 
which has placed us many years ahead of our old program of full- 
time county health' service. The fact that since July, 1927, 78 
counties have joined the roll of those that are enjoying adequate 
public-health protection through the labors of over 200 full-time 
health workers is a distinct step forward and a stimulus to perpetuate 
these endeavors. This can be done only by creating such a popular 
demand for full-time health protection that it will merit the same 
consideration in local government as an “educational program” or 
a “good-roads program.” 

It is not too much to believe that this will be accomplished and, 
that the Mississippi Valley will enjoy the universal public-health 
protection it deserves. 
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REGULAR SESSION OF THE PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF 

THE INTERNATIONAL OFFICE. NOVEMBER 7-16, 1927 > 

The Permanent Committee of the International Office of Public 
Hygiene held its regular session of 1927 from November 7 to 16, at 
Paris. 

There were present: Messrs. Velghe (Belgium), President; Madsen 
(Denmark), Shahin Pacha (Egsrpt), Pulido (Spain), Taliaferro Clark 
(United States of America), Barr4re (France), L. Raynaud (Algeria), 
Duchfine (French West Africa), Audibert (French Indo-China), 
I’Herminier (Madagascar), G. S. Buchanan (Great Britain), R. A. 
Needham (British India), C. L. Park (Australia), Le Noblet du 
Plessis (Canada), S. P. James (New Zealand), P. G. Stock (Union of 
South Africa), Malarangas (Greece), Lutrario (Italy), Mitsuzo 
Tsurumi (Japan), Praum (Luxemburg), Colombani (Morocco), Rous- 
sel-Despierres (Monaco), H. M. Gram (Norway), N. M. Josephus 
Jitta (Netherlands), W. de Vogel (Netherlands Indies), Mimbela 
(Peru), Djavad-Asthiany (Persia), W Chodzko (Poland), Ricardo 
Jorge (Portugal), lonesco-Mohaesti (Rumania), Yoannovitch (King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes), O. F. H. Atkey (Sudan), 
C. Kling (Sweden), H. Carri6re (Switzerland), D. Prochazka (Czecho- 
slovakia), de Navailles (Tunis), Roubakine (Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics), Herosa (Uruguay), also Mr. Pottevin, Director of the 
International Office of Public Hygiene. 


On report of the director, and in conformity with the proposals of 
its special commission of experts, the committee interpreted some 
points which might be raised in regard to certain articles of the Inter- 
national Sanitary Convention, as well as the details of the functioning 
of the services of notifications. 

It also adopted the final model of the certificate of deratization or 
exemption from deratization provided in article 28 of the convention. 

As concerns the use of wireless in quarantine operations, the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that it was advisable to confine itself, for 
thertime being, to establishing a code form which coidd be adopted 
uniformly by all countries and in accordance with which conunqpica- 
tions could be made by the ship to the port authority. This would 
facilitate, to a considerable extent, the introduction of declaration by 
wireless communication into quarantine practice. Only by actual 
use and by taking into account the special conditions peculiar to each 
country can we estimate the facilities which would be accorded to 
vessels on the faith of these declarations. 

1 Translsted from Revue d’Hygitoeet de MMiciue Preventive, Vol. L, No 8, March, 1928 
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The question appears, moreover, to be closely connected with that 
of the qualifications of, and other questions concerning, ships’ sur- 
geons. This subject has again claimed the attention of the com- 
mittee, which continues to carry on the inquiry undertaken in the 
several countries. 

The committee has received from the Director of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, at Washington, the official notice that the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference which met at Lima in October, 1927, 
adopted a resolution according to which the said Bureau at Washing- 
ton assumes the obligations of a regional bureau under the terms of 
the International Sanitary Convention. 

The arrangement regulating the methods of cooperation between 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the International Bureau of 
Public Hygiene will be submitted to the committee at its next session 
in May, 1928. 

The President of the Maritime Sanitary and Quarantine Council 
of Egypt, taking part in the sessions of the committee, presented the 
plan of arrangement established in agreement with the Director of 
the Office, according to the terms of which the council shall function 
as regional bureau for the Near East, and, responsible to the Inter- 
national Office, shall exercise for its dependent countries the duties 
imposed upon it by the International Sanitary Convention. This pro- 
posal was adopted. It had previously received the sanction of the 
Maritime Sanitary and Quarantine Council. 

The Office has published, in its monthly Bulletin^ the portions of 
the Report on the International Sanitary Conference of the Pacific 
(Melbourne, 1926) which are of special interest front the epidemio- 
logical point of view. On invitation of the Australian Government 
an international sanitaiy commission is to study on the spot the 
epidemiology of the South Pacific. The Office will be enabled to 
follow the work. 

The committee has received and examined the first of the mono- 
graphs which are to be established, for each country, in carrying out 
the provisions of several articles (notably articles 14, 28, and 50) 
[relating to rat conditions at ports, deratization of vessels, and port 
sanitary equipment] of the International Sanitary Convention, and 
which will be published by the Office imder the form of an inter- 
national maritime sanitary annual. These first monographs relate 
to Great Britain (England and Wales), Franco, and Morocco. 

Examination of these documents has made it possible to ^present 
specifically a certain number of suggestions* which will be useful in 
giving to the complete publication the character which will best 
respond to tbe spirit of the convention. 

The Office is collaborating with the League of Red Cross Societies 
in the preparation of a form of medical instruction for captains of 
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vessels not having a doctor on board, which can be adopted as an 
international document. This instruction should include a section 
relative to hygiene, and to the prophylactic measures the observance 
of which is of capital importance to prevent the diffusion of epidemic 
diseases from one country to another by maritime route, and thus 
falls directly into line with the objects had in view by the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Convention. 

II 

The committee has received a communication of the resolutions 
adopted at the last session of the Health Committee of the League 
of Nations, held at Geneva, October 28 to November 3, 1927. 

It has examined the technical report of the commission of pharma- 
cological experts which it had charged with the study of propositions 
made by the Governments relative to preparations, included in the 
several pharmacopoeias, which there might be occasion to withdraw 
from the provisions of the opium convention of Geneva of 1925, by 
application of article 8 of the said convention, by reason of the fact 
that narcotics were there associated with other substances, making 
abuse and the establishment of addiction impossible. It has ap- 
proved the conclusions of this report, which will be transmitted to 
the Health Committee of the League of Nations. Moreover, the 
same committee has made a now demand to be informed whether 
the provisions of the opium convention of Geneva should be made 
applicable to certain products — dilaudide, benzoyl-morphine, and 
eventually the ethers derived from morphine. 

III 

The recent epidemics, happily circumscribed, of yellow fever in 
West Africa and of cholera in Iraq, have given a timely interest to 
the discussions on yellow fever and cholera. Both have been the 
subjects of documentary reports, cholera, after deep study made on 
the spot. 

The extension of yellow fever in French West Africa has been 
closely observed: In 1926, there were 53 cases in Senegal, 2 in 
Dahomey, 2 in the Upper Volta; in 1927 (latter part of May to mid- 
October), there were 151 cases in Senegal, of which 104 were fotiowed 
by death. Syrians, recently arrived in the Colony, were especially 
attacked; among them there were 25 cases in 1926 and 31 cases in 
1927, in a total of 1,000. Living under bad health conditions and 
rejecting precautions recommended against the bite of mosquitoes, 
they also showed the sensitiveness to the virus observed generally in 
the newly arrived. Yellow fever should be considered an endemic 
disease in West Africa. The native population has to a large extent 
acquired a spontaneous immunity; the virus is conserved by’abor- 
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tive cases in young children. The arrival of groups of Europeans has 
frequently, in the history of the disease, been the occasion of epi- 
delnic revival. The menace of extension to North Africa and the 
Mediterranean Basin does not for the moment appear to exist. 
Classic prophylactic measures and a strict surveillance have been 
instituted. The data concerning French West Africa, from which 
cases of yellow fever are regularly reported to the International Office 
of Public Hygiene, will be completed by the time of the next session 
by analogous information from the English, Spanish, and Portuguese 
possessions in West and Equatorial Africa, and the Belgian Congo. , 

An exchange of views on the subject of the actual status of the 
question of the pathogenic germ of yellow fever has brought out that 
the question remains open. 

Cholera appeared at the end of July in ports of the upper Persian 
Gulf — Abadan, Basra, and Mohammerah. The energetic defensive 
measures taken immediately by the sanitaiy authorities of Iraq, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia, prevented its propagation along 
the land and river routes of travel. In Iraq it did not pass Remaldi 
on the Euphrates or Baghdad on the Tigris (where there were only four 
imported cases and one case of local origin). In Persia, it followed the 
river Karoun to the Dizfould region. The epidemic is now termi- 
nated; for Iraq there were 1,038 cases with 756 deaths. Strict quar- 
antine services were established along the danger routes and anti- 
cholera vaccination was required of every person going into a neigh- 
boring country. This vaccination was very largely practiced in the 
infected localities, notably in Persia in 40 per cent of the menaced 
population. The transmission of tKe infection by merchandise such 
as dates shipped from Basra was recognized to be impossible after 
experimental verification. 

Indo-China was severely attacked in 1926 by cholera, which 
prevailed in all the countries of the Union. The number of deaths 
reached about 15,000. The epidemic is almost at an end. It would 
have been much more severe but for the extensive employment of 
anticholera vaccination, which was performed on more than 2,000,000 
persons, or more than one-tenth of the population. The proportion 
of deaths among the vaccinated in Cochin China was 0.79 per 10,000. 

Vaccination, either by subcutaneous injection or ingestion of. bile 
vaccine, gave very encouraging results in British India. The research 
undertaken in that countiy on the agglutinability of authentic cholera 
vibrios and vibrios originally nonagglutinable has shown that the first 
may lose and the second acquire the propertjrof being agglutinated by 
anticholera serums. 

Facts suggesting new problems on the subject of the epidemiology 
of plague have been reported. It has been agreed up to the present 
time to attribute a rdle almost negligible to the domestic mouse; 
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its habitual flea does not seem capable of inoculating with plague 
virus. But the coincidence of an epizootic of mice and a series of 
human cases has recently been proved at Oran; on the other hand, 
in the sandy regions of South East Russia, fodder sometimes conceals 
numerous cadavers of plague mice which might contaminate man 
either directly or by the intermediary of camels infected by them. 
In the same endemic focus a plague carrier has been observed who 
has planted the contagion around him; and facts more or less analo- 
gous have been noted in Algiers and Senegal. It is important to 
determine definitely for the future whether there exist septicemic forms 
of latent plague without symptoms and without fever, which would 
lend themselves to contamination of the vicinity by the intermediary 
of fleas. It is to such forms that the term ‘‘geim carriers'^ Would 
apply; on the other hand, a bubo without vital reaction is only an 
abortive form of the disease, and the bacilli which it may harbor 
appear but slightly susceptible of being disseminated. Finally, the 
conservation of virulent plague bacilli in the body of the flea, outside 
its host, has been stated for periods of 3 to 4 months (Union of 
South Africa), and even 10 months (South East Russia). 

The methods of estimating the numbers of rats infesting ships 
have been studied experimentally at Liverpool. The best basis has 
appeared to be the enumeration of the droppings, with the reserva- 
tion that these may be very abundant in spite of there being a small 
number of rats, and that the quantities vary largely under influence 
of the alimentary regime of the animals. Nevertheless, the observa- 
tions made at the quarantine station at the port of New York have 
shown that, when the authorities have imposed fumigation of ves- 
sels guided principally by the amount of droppings discovered, an 
average of 20.5 dead rats per ship was recovered, whereas in the cases 
where fumigation was not required only 1.29 per cent of dead rats 
was found per ship. 

Smallpox and antismallpox vaccination very actively preoccupy 
the health authorities in various countries, and the problems dis- 
cussed have been many. There seems to* exist at present, side by 
side with grave classic smallpox, a benign type, or ^'alastrim^' 
(Switzeiiand, Great Britain), the character of which does not seetn to 
justify the onerous measures of vaccination and especially of isola- 
tion which continue generally to be applied to it. Is this typd de- 
finitively fixed, or is the attenuation of its virus reversible? The 
desire to reduce to a minimum the prejudices of the public in regard 
to vaccination has led the United States to study the possibility 
of limiting the vaccinal field — aflirming that the duration of immunity 
is not in proportion to the dose of vaccine inoculated, employing 
the multiple pressure method of vaccination, and presenting a mass* 
of practical details. 
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Post yaccinal encephalitis appears to-day to hare struck the 
Netherlands more than any other country. It is not connected 
with the virulence of the vaccine, for it has remained practically 
at the same rate in spite of the employment of slightly virulent 
stock or of neuro-vaccine; on the other hand, a virus activated by 
passage through the rabbit has not caused a single case of en'cepha- 
litis out of 100,000 vaccinations. There seems to exist a family 
susceptibility; and, on the other hand, for the same number of vac- 
cinations, 16 cases of encephalitis were observed in Januaiy-February 
and none in November-Dccember. The hypothesis of a relation 
with lethargic encephalitis is being more and more abandoned; 
besides, post-vaccinal encephalitis is cured without sequellae. A 
remarkable fact has been brought to light by these discussions; 
Italy and Japan have not had a single case of post-vaccinal encepha- 
litis; and m those countries vaccination is obligatory in the course 
of the first year. Other observations concur m justifying the opinion 
that vaccination of the child is most inoffensive when it is done 
early. 

Poliomyelitis has prevailed with imusual intensity during recent 
years in England, Switzerland, in 1927 in Rumania, Saxony, and 
Canada. The oases have been, in general, very much disseminated, 
although there have been some true foci. The abortive and non- 
diagnosed forms are as numerous as the clinical cases, or more so, 
and transmit the virus. Prophylaxis by convalescent serum has 
given remarkable results in Sweden; also, treatment by an experi- 
mental serum in Rumania. 

The treatment of general paralysis by inoculation of malaria 
continues to be closely followed by the sanitary administration in 
England, where 1,400 cases have been treated. It has been studied 
in Rumania; also, the frequency of general paralysis in relation with 
that of paludism in Spain. 

Organizations for maternal and child welfare have been established 
in the Unitpd States, Greece, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Japan, and Switzerland. In this latter country, infantile mortality 
has declined from 125 per 1,000 live births in 1906 to 55 in 1926. 
However, the gain does not relate to stillbirths nor to the first four 
days of life, which still indicate insufficient protection of the mother 
during pregnancy and at the moment of delivery. 

Finally, the following questions have been touched on, especially 
as continuations of former discussions or as preparations for work to 
come: The antiseptics and coloring matters in alimentary substances; 
the prevention of beriberi in the Netherlands Indies by condensed 
vitamin B; the legal prescriptions concerning scariet fever streptor* 
coccus toxin uid antitoxin in the United States; the.vaocinatbn of 
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the advilt by BOG [" Bacille Calmette-Gu4rin In Norway; the ahti- 
venercal program in Japan; the control of medicines in Japan; the 
antileprosy organization and relief of lepers in the United States; 
cancer in the natives of North Africa; social aid to seamen of the 
merchwt marine and social aid for the tuberculous in Italy; social 
aid in Japan; the High Schbol of Malariology of Rome; School of 
Hygiene of Warsaw. 

In closing the session the President recalled that the International 
Office of Public Hygiene, created by the International Arrangement 
concluded at Rome December 9, 1907, has now had 20 years of 
existence. Conformably to the intentions of the Governments that 
instituted it, it has achieved a permanent bond among the countries 
signatory to the international sanitary conventions and has not 
ceased to promote and control the combat against “pestilential 
diseases.” At the same time, while enlarging more and more the 
circle of its activities, it has widely and effectively concerned itself 
with the problems, often very diverse, relative to diseases in the case 
of which social action, and especially concerted action, may con- 
tribute to the preservation of populations. 


DEATH RATES IN A GROUP OF INSURED PERSONS 

Rates for Principal Causes of Death for March, 1928 

The accompanying table is taken from the Statistical Bulletin for 
April, 1928, issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and pre- 
sents the mortality experience of the industrial insurance department 
of the company, by principal causes of death, for March, 1928, as 
compared with February and with March, 1927. The rates are based 
on a strength of more than 18,000,000 insured persons in the United 
States and Canada. 

The health of this group of persons during March, as reflected in 
the death rate, continued favorable, the rate being the minimum for 
this month, 10.3 per 1,000, the same as that recorded in March of last 
year. There occurred the expected seasonal rise from the rate for 
February, 9.4 per 1,000, which was due, for the most part, to higher 
•morCality from influenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
Bright’s disease. 

As compared with March of last year, declines are shown foi* three 
of the four principal epidemic diseases of childhood — measles, scarlet 
fever, and whooping cough — ^for typhoid fever, and for tuberculosis, 
cancer, diarrhea, and enteritis, puerperal causes, suicides, homicide^, 
accidents, and automobile fatalities. The death rate for tuberculosis 
was 100.1 per 100,000, as compared with 114.4 for March last yean 
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which was the previous minimum rate for this month. The Bulletin 
states: 

This low rate for tuberculous disease is one of the best measures of the success 
which has attended the campaign against tuberculosis in America. It should be 
remembered that March and April are the months which register the maximum 
death rates for tuberculosis year after year, whereas the lowest are almost always 
recorded in September. Only eight years ago — that is, in March, 1920 — the 
tuberculosis mortality rate among the industrial policyholders was 178.7 per 
100,000 and the September figure was 116.1. Thus the death rate in 1928, in 
the month of highest mortaiiiy, has actually declined to a point below that recorded 
only eight years ago in the month of lowest mortality. 

On tho other hand, considerably higher rates this year than last 
are shown for heart disease, pneumonia, and Bright^s disease, and 
slight increases for influenza, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage, and 
respiratory diseases other than pneumonia. 

Death rates (annual basis) for principal causes per^lOOfiOOy Marchy 191^8 y as 
compared with Pehruary and with Marchy 1927 


[ludustrial insuranoe department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) 



Rate per 100, (XX) lives exposed < 

Causes of death 

March, 

1928 

February, 

«1928 

March, 

1927 

Year 1927 * 

Total, all causes 

1,027.0 

943.5 

1 , 02 a 5 

885.4 

Typhoid fever 

1.3 

1.7 

3.0 

4.6 

Measles 

7.7 

4.2 

7.9 

4.1 

Scarlet fever 

3.4 

4.4 

4.9 

3.1 

Whooping cough 

Diphtheria 

Influenra 

6.2 

4 1 

8.3 

6.4 

11.4 

12.6 

11.3 

10.5 

34.8 

25.6 

I 32.3 

17.7 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

100.1 

89.5 

114. 1 

9a3 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system 

88.6 

78.8 

100.3 

81.7 

Cancer 

74. 8 

76.3 

77.2 

74.0 

Diabetes mellitus .... 

1 20.4 

18.6 

19. 2 

16.7 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

59.6 

57 9 

58.9 

54.9 

Organic diseases of heart 

160.7 

149.4 

149.4 

132.2 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

137.3 

117.4 

119.9 

77.6 

Other respiratory diseases 

21.9 

18.2 

19.9 

15.4 

Diarrhea and enteritis.. 

14.7 

14.0 

16.3 

24.5 

Bright's disease (chronic nephritis) 

82.3 

75.5 

79.6 

69.3 

Puerperal state 

13.8 

13.3 

17.2 

15.4 

Suicides 

9.3 

7.0 

9.9 

as 

Homicides 

6.2 

5.6 

8.1 

7.2 

Other externa] causes (excluding suicides and homi> 
cides) 

48.3 

55.6 

55. 9 

63.7 

Traumatism by automobiles 

11.2 

15 8 

12.3 

18.3 

All other causes 

212. 6 

1 

192.6 

215.0 

186.7 


* All flifuces include infants insured under 1 year of ago. 

) Based on provisional estimate of lives exposed to risk in 1927. 


COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Compensation Jor tuberculosis allowed under workmen’s compensation 
act . — (Ohio Court of Appeals; Industrial Commission v. Rice, 160 
N. E. 484; decided June 6, 1927.) An employee was incarcerated in 
a furnace by a falling door, and for a period of three minutes breathed 
heated fumes and gas from oil which had been burned as a fuel 
98248°— 28 2 
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therein. He waa thereafter physically inci^acitated to perform 
labor, and later tuberculosis resulted. Claim was brought under 
the workmen’s compensation act but was disallowed by the State 
industrial commission on the groimd that the disability was not due 
to an injury. On appeal to the court of common pleas compensation 
was awarded. The commission carried the case to the court of 
appeals, which said that the court of common pleas ‘'was warranted 
in finding that the incapacity to work and the tuberculosis resulted 
directly from injury caused by inhaling such injurious substances, 
and that such finding is not manifestly against the weight of the 
evidence.” The appellate court held that the tuberculosis and any 
other disability caused by the fumes and gas were compensable. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

The Effect of Various Chemicals on the Spreading and Penetration of Oils in 
Different Mosquito Breeding Places. Joseph M. Ginsburg. Proceedings of 
14th Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association, 
1927. (Abstract by L. L. Williams, jr.) 

The author emphasizes the need for increasing the spreading power of oils and 
of increasing spread and toxicity of the cheaper fuel oils. 

He recounits the theories of the mechanism of “spread'^ as put forward by 
parkins and by Langmuir, which ascribes the spreading power to the presence of 
either active (or polar) groups (such as OH, COOH, etc.), or double bonds in the 
hydrocarbon chain. Such a double or triple bond acts similarly to a polar group 
(OH, etc.), and is attracted by water and, hence, causes “spreading,^* The 
author concludes that, therefore, an oil containing unsaturated hydrocarbons 
should spread more rapidly than an oil free from these hydrocarbons. Tests 
confirmed his theory. 

He tested varying percentages of 35 compounds and had greatest success with 
monohydric alcohols, phenols, crcsols, xylenols, pine oils, and turpentine. Of 
these, the crcsols proved best both a.s to .'.preading power and toxicity. 

Using fuel oil as a testing medium, the most effecti\e mixture was made by 
adding 1 per cent cresylic acid. This spread times as much as plain fuel oil, 
penetrated among weeds and flotage, and killed larvse within half an hour. On 
sewage beds, 3 per cent cresylic acid was necessary to produce larval death within 
half an hour, whereas pure kerosene took twelve hours. After kerosene, breeding 
was resumed in less than 3 days; after fuel oil with cresylic acid, no signs of 
breeding were seen after 3 days. 

* Tfie mixture of 1 per cent cresylic acid with fuel oil was tried with uniform 
success on pools, ditches, \ egetat ion-covered ponds, cattail swamps, and salt 
marsh areas. It increases the cost of the oil less than 1 cent per gallon. 

A Container for Field Collection of Mosquito Larvse. Wm. A. Hoffman. 
Science^ vol. 66, No. 1716, November 18, 1927, p. 484. (Abstract by L. M. 
Fisher.) 

The container consists of a 4-ouncc jar with a two-holed rubber stopper, through 
which two glass tubes arc passed, one flared, funnel shaped, through which the 
larvro can be passecT. A metal clamp is fitted tightly to the neck of the jar by 
means of a tension spring. One end of the clamp hooks over the carrier's belt. 
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It is stated that fairly satisfactory results were obtained over a period of four 
months^ use in Porto Rico. 

(Abstractor's note: A large percentage of larvce were drowned in containers 
somewhat similar to the one described when carried about on the person during 
collection trips in some of the Southern States. Better results were obtained by 
carrying larvas on moistened blotting paper or cotton in a suitable container per- 
mitting a certain amount of evaporation to keep the larvee cool.) 

Some aspects of house fly control. D. W. Wallace. Health Bulletin^ De- 
partment of Public Health, Victoria, Australia, No. 11, July-September, 1927, 
pp. 338-341. (Abstract by R. E. Tarbett.) 

The article concerns itself with the viability of the newly hatched fly under 
adverse conditions. The newly hatched fly is able to work its way out of earth 
or other matter in which the pupa is buried, through the inflation and deflation 
of a frontal sac attached to the head between the eyes. 

Experiments showed that house flies {Musca domestica), on emerging from 
the pupa?, were 'able to work their way through a covering of 6 to 7 inches of 
garden soil and a double layer of 2-millimeter mesh mosquito netting. Passage 
through the netting was made by inserting the sac within the mesh and then 
inflating. With the expanding of the wings, in the final development after 
exposure to the air, the capacity for inflating the frontal sac is lost. 

In the experiments, pupse were buried in 7 inches of sandy garden bed and at 
a depth of 6 inches in a pasteboard box. Temperature and rainfall were noted 
during the 18 days of the experiment. In the box experiment, an escape of 38 
per cent was noted throughout a period of 16 days, and in the garden experiment 
12 per cent during 18 days. The temperature during, the 18 days varied from a 
maximum of 69® to a minimum of 47®. 

A number of the flies after emergence from the soil were placed in a bottle 
without food or moisture, and notwithstanding a temperature of 40® on two of 
the nights they lived for four days. 

Tlie author suggests that the food in the digestive tract of the larva? may pass 
on through the pupal period to the fly to “sustain it in the vicissitudes through 
which it may pass till it feeds." 

Studies on the Bionomics of North American Anophelines. Winter Activities 
of Anophelines in Coastal North Carolina. Marshall C. Balfour. American 
Journal of Hygiene^ vol. 8, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 68-76. (Abstract by A. L, 
Dopmeyer.) 

An account is given of observations made in the coastal area of northeastern 
North Carolina on the activity of anophelines, between November 1, 1926, and 
April 30, 1927, together with graphs, tables, and a summary as to the conclusions 
reached. 

The studies are believed to be of interest because they represent more severe 
winter conditions than were met with when similar studies were made in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

In Chart I there are plotted against time by months, the following: (1) Adults 
caught per man-hour; (2) larvas per 10 square meters; (3) temperature (mean 
maximum, air; mean, water; and mean minimum, air); (4) inches of rainfall. 
In Chart II there are plotted against time by months; (1) Adults caught per 
man-hour; (2) per cent fourth-stage larvae and pupae; (3) per cent third-stage 
larvae; (4) per cent second-stage larvae; (5) per cent fRrst-stage larvae. 

Table No. 1 shows anophelinc captures and larval identifications according to 
species, by months; Table No. 2 shows anopheline capture)^ according to resting 
place; Table No. 3 shows breeding places classified according to type; and 
Table No. 4 shows breeding places classified according to water surface. 
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Twenty-flrft Biennial Beport of the Horth Carolina State Board of Health, 
July 1, 1924r-June 80, 1026. Bureau of Sanitary Engineering and InspeoUon. 
Pp. 62-82. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The objectives, activities, and accomplishments of the sanitary engineering 
bureau of the North Carolina State Board of Health are very interestingly 
presented in this article, illustrated with numerous graphs and charts. 

The work of the bureau consists of the following; (1) Sanitary inspection, 
(2) sanitary engineering, (3) milk sanitation, and (4) sheMsh sanitation. The 
activities of each of these divisions are described and the results obtained are 
clearly depicted by means of graphs. Particular attention has been paid to 
the enforcement of the State sanitary privy law. Of a total rural population of 
2,389,100 in 1926, 1,149,000, or over 48 per cent, were served by the privy law 
and public sewerage facilities. Of 184,313 surface privies eliminated since 1919, 
66 per cent were replaced by improved types, 7 per cent were supplanted by con- 
struction of new sewerage systems, and 27 per cent by extensions to existing sew- 
erage systems. Of the improved types installed, 81.9 per cent were earth pits, 
11.8 per cent were septic privies, 4.9 per cent were of box and can system, 1 per 
cept wore concrete vaults, and 0.4 per cent were chemical privies. 

The 238 public water supplies, serving 28.37 per cent of the total State popula- 
tion, are under the supervision of the bureau. Of this number, 73 are filtered, 27 
are unfiltered surface water supplies, and 138 are unfiltered ground water supplies, 
serving 673,000, 67,000, and 178,000 persons, respectively. Of the 73 filtered 
supplies, 38 are under trained operation and laboratory control and serve over 
87 per cent of the total population using filtered water. 

Improved milk sanitation is refiected in the extent of adoption of the standard 
milk ordinance. In the total of the 01 cities in the State, each having a popula- 
tion of 2,500 or over in 1920, 31, with a combined population of 401,000, equiva- 
lent to 65 per cent of the total State urban population, have enacted this l^sla- 
tion. Milk sanitation ratings of 10 cities, where records for 1924 and 1926 were 
available, showed an improvement in the efficiency of milk control by the en- 
forcement of the standard milk ordinance, of 18.8 per cent. The average daily 
milk sales in eight of these cities in which figures were available during this period, 
increased 8 per cent. * 

Work in shellfish sanitation has included sanitary surveys of the growing areas, 
bacteriological examinations of shellfish, and inspection and improvement of 
shucking houses, all of which has resulted in reestablished public confidence in 
the safety of these food products. 

Prior to the state-wide activities in sanitation, particularly the enforcement 
of the sanitary privy law, begun in 1919, the urban rates [typhoid] were 60 per 
cent greater than the rural rates, and in 1925 the urban rates were only 60 per 
cent of the rural rates. This changed ratio is almost entirely the result of im- 
proved sanitation. 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary District. Robert B. Morse. Proceedings 
of the 32nd Annual Convention of the American Society for Municipal Improve- 
ments. Pp. 181-191. (Abstract by J. L. Robertson.) 

Tho Maryland suburbs of Washington lie in two counties. They comprise 
A large number of small municipalities, several special taxing districts, and 
numerous incorporated villages. The several water and sewerage systems, in 
original design, planned only for immediate needs, were inadequate as the demand 
on the systems increased. Realizing that development of this suburban district 
could bo accomplished only through the installation of adequate water and sewer- 
age systems, and that these must necessarily be under a single administrative 
body before an effective remedy could be had, action on the part of public- 
spirited citizens resulted in the report of two investigating committees and the 
legislative act establishing the Washington Suburban Sanitary District. 
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A commission of thre^ members administers the affairs of the district; The 
County commissioners Of each county appoint one member, upon recommendation 
of the State board of health, and the Governor appoints a third, all for four-yesr 
terms. The commission has the usual powers with respect to constniction and 
operation of systems, and has power to purchase or condemn all municipal and 
private systems. Its bond issues must be approved by the public-service com- 
mission and its charges and rates are subject to review, upon appeal. Bonds for 
construction work up to 12 per cent of the assessable basis, may be issued without 
referendum. 

There are two fundamental features of the legislation, one that relieves the 
towns of their powers and duties with respect to water supply and sewerage, 
and one that gives the commission the right to raise funds and proceed with all 
work without referendum. 

It was realized that total costs of construction would be far greater than in an 
ordinary city of equivalent population, on account of the great expanse of terri- 
tory. In order to distribute the great total cost and maintain equitable costs in 
proportion with benefits received, it was determined to meet the fixed charges 
on bonds through a small addition to^thc tax rate and a front-foot benefit charge 
on properties abutting on the water and sewer lines, and to cover maintenance 
and operating expenses on both water and sewer lines by water rates. While it 
was deemed essential that the rate structure adhere closely to correct theoretical 
principles, local conditions influenced the relative amounts of the charges. 

Here much discussion is given to the front-foot benefit charges, particularly 
as to construction costs, property classification, assessments for improvements, • 
etc. Also there are given the difficulties experienced and adjustments made by 
the commission. 

Water and sewer house-connections are built to the property line; charges for 
connections are uniform. 

The method employed by the commission to secure payment for construc- 
tion and operation of the district's water and sewer systems results in a very 
small annual expense to the property not accessible to them, a larger one to 
undeveloped land along water and sewer lines, and a still greater one to developed 
lots receiving service. 

Additional interesting notations are made concerning details of the commis- 
sion's engineering practices. 

A Cyanide Citrate Pour Plate Medium for Direct Determination of the Colon- 
Aerogenes Content of Water and Sewage. Ralph E. Noble. Journal American 
Water Works Associationj vol. 19, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 182-192. (Abstract 
by J. B. Harrington.) 

The cyanide citrate pour plate medium which has been developed for the 
direct determination of colon-aerogenes is compared briefly with the present 
standard method as follows: (1) From 42 to 48 hours are required for the cyanide 
citrate determination as compared with 3 or 4 days' minimum time required for 
the present standard method; (2) the index by the cyanide citrate method repre- 
sents more nearly the actual density of the organisms ihan does the present 
method; (3) the new method not only enables the colon-aerogenes group to be 
counted directly, but also indicates the focal and aerogenes groups reasonably 
accurately, thereby eliminating the time-consuming Voges-Proskauer- reactions; 
(4) the coli index by the new plate method is^5onsidered dependable. It is 
superior to that obtained by the lactose broth method and eliminates the diffi- 
culties involved in mathematical interpretation. The growth-inhibiting prop- 
erties of the new medium arc believed to be negligible at this time; (5) only the 
usual standard laboratory equipment is necessary in making the test. 
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Certain analytical and theoretical data are given for the direct determination 
of the colon-aerogenes organisms by the cyanide citrate pour method; also tables 
setting forth the concentration of ingredients. 

The colon-aerogenes colonies usually appear on the plates in marked contrast 
to any of the other forms which may occur. The fecal types appear as small 
black or dark red disks or as triangular forms, diameter 0.5 mm. The grain 
types are usually pink, black (blue by reflected light), colorless, or black-sided 
disks, diameters 0.5 to 4.0 mm. 

Comparative tests by the examination of a large number of samples have 
shown that the B. colt index was equal to or exceeded the tube .method in 76.7 
per cent of the samples and was less than the tube method in 23.3 per cent of the 
samples. 

The cyanide citrate method, although in the experimental stage, is believed 
capable of being improved to such an extent that it may be of great value in the 
determination of the colon-aerogenes index of water, sewage, and even of milk. 

The Water Resources of Rhode Island. Report of the commission appointed 
to investigate the sources of water supply for cities and towns, to the General 
Assembly at the January session, 1928. 126 pages. (Abstract by J. K. Hoskins.) 

The report discusses the water resources of the State from the standpoint of 
the geologist, the chemist, and the engineer. The section on ^'Geology, Climate 
and Run-off,’’ by Charles Wilson Brown, reviews the geological formations, 
the climatic factors, including temperature, precipitation and evaporation, and 
the run-off, which averages from 50 to 60 per cent of the rainfall. 

The quality of the water supplies is ably discussed by Stephen DeM. Gage, 
under three general classes; namely, surface supplies without purification, used 
by 33.9 per cent of the entire State population; filtered surface supplies, used by 
62.3 per cent, and ground-water supplies, used by 3.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The physical and chemical characteristics and bacterial content of the 
individual public supplies are given in tabular form. Data concerning disinfec- 
tion of certain of the public supplies are presented. The sanitary quality of 1,797 
rural wells, as disclosed by examination, showed that 52 per cent were safe for 
domestic use, 23 per cent were doubtful, and 25 per cent were unsafe. 

Tlic engineering features such as populations supplied, drainage areas, rivers 
and streams, water supply developments, etc., are summarized by George H. 
Leland. Many detailed statistics are presented in the form of tables, including 
the physical cliaractoristics of each of the public water supplies of the State. 

Iron and Manganese Removal at Wausau, Wisconsin. Emil Flatter. American 
Ciiy^ vol. 38, No. 3, March, 1928, pp. 125-126. (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

This is a description of a 3-4.5 m. g. iron and manganese removal plant, costing 
$125,000. Well water of poor physical character is being effectively treated by 
aeration, coagulation and sedimentation, and filtration. Final chlorination is 
not needed. The aerator consists of shallow wooden racks, holding 5-inch layers 
gf coke and 2-iiich layers of manganese dioxide ore, which arc arranged in vertical 
tiers. The aerated water is dosed with 7.4 g. p. g. alum and 3.5 g. p. g. lime 
before discharge through a baffled mixing chamber into a 45 by 46 by 16 foot Dorr 
clarifier, and then into three sedimentation basins, each 36 by 46 by 14 feet in 
size. Six rapid sand filters are fitted with porous concrete slab underdrains 
capable of passing 150 g. p. m. per square foot. Slabs are bolted to concrete 
stringers and have joints cemented. Slabs were made of 54 to 1 inch gravel. 
A gravel layer of this size is used over slabs to depth of 6J^ inches, then of % 
to % inch size to depth of 3 inches, and then of A to inch size to depth 
of 3 inches. Flue ,eand to depth of 28 inches is placed upon gravel. Complete 
control and recording apparatus is provided. From 2)^ to 3 per cent wash 
water is used, which is somewhat high because considerable fine floe reaches the 
filters. 
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Oil Well Pollution Hecessitatee Auxiliary Water Supply. C. K. Mathews. 
Engineering News-Recordf vol. 100, No. 9, March 1, 1928, pp. 358-360. (Abstract 
by W. J. Downer.) 

Munroe, La., obtained its water supply from the Ouachita River until it 
became grossly polluted by oil-well wastes a hundred miles distant in another 
State. The situation was remedied by using the old supply during high dilutions 
and storing an auxiliary supply in an impounding reservoir for periods of high 
salt concentrations. 

A 6 m. g. d. capacity rapid sand filter, clear well, and elevated tank are being 
constructed. The old coagulating basin is being remodeled to serve as an 
aerator for primary alum treatment for taste, odor, and color reduction. 

The Treatment of the Water Supply of the City of Columbus. Ohio. Charles 
Hoover. Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, vol. 54, No. 
2, February, 1928, pp. 471-484. (Abstract by H. M. Freeburn.) 

The Columbus water supply is taken from the Scioto River, in which, during 
a three-day period, turbidity has varied from 22 p. p. m. to 2,250 p. p. m., with 
a drop of total hardness from 285 p. p. m. to 64 p. p. m. D. coli content has 
at times risen to 100,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. 

The river Aratcr is pumped to a receiving compartment and divided into two 
equal parts. One part, without treatment, flows to baffled mixing tanks, while 
the entire quantities of lime, soda ash, and alum solution are added to the other 
part, which is then mixed by rotating paddles for 10 minutes. This overtreated 
portion of water with floe already formed joins other portion of untreated water 
and the two are passed through baffled mixing tanks having an hour's retention 
period. Water then flows to six settling basins, two of which must be cleaned 
every three or four weeks, and others about once or twice a year. Carbon 
dioxide gas is applied to clear softened water before it passes to filters to neutral- 
ize any excess lime, to convert normal carbonate to bicarbonate form, and to 
prevent after-reactions or deposits in filters or distributing system. 

Advantages of lime treatment are as follows: (1) Water safe bacteriologically • 
when sufficient quantity is added to produce caustic alkalinity; (2) increased 
efficiency of sedimentation; (3) water low in turbidity, color, and organic mat- 
ter; (4) freedom from objectional gases; (5) lower cost of filtiation. 

Methods of handling lime, manufacturing alum, and of producing carbon 
dioxide gas are described. Tabulations show' results of operation and quantities 
and cost of chemicals used. 

Making producer gas from coke and burning it under the boilers is perhaps 
the most economical method of producing carbon dioxide gas. It is possible 
to produce gas containing 17 to 18 per cent of CO 2 , thus requiring an air com- 
pressor of only one-fourth the capacity required if coke were burned in open 
burner. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 5, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial imurance companiee 
for the week ended May 5, 1928 ^ and correnponding week of 1927. {From the 
Weekly Health Index, May 9, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart^ 


ment of Commerce) ^ 

Woek ended Corresponding 

, May ft, 1928 week, 1927 

Policies in force 70, 830, 030 67, 576, 686 

Number of death claims 14,992 14,043 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate— 11. 1 10. 8 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 5, 19S8, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19^7. {From the Weekly Health Index, May 9, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Total (66 cities) 

Albany ♦ 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore* 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dall^ 

White 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

Fall River * 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

W^hite 

C^olored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

EanvSas City, Mo 

Knoxville 

White- 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

Footnotes at end of table. 


Week ended 
May 5, 1Q28 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1927 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infknt 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 5, 
1028> * 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate ^ 

Week 

ended 

Mays, 

1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

8,784 

15.6 

13.1 

976 

830 

>81 

54 

23.5 

18.8 

3j 

6 

61 

100 

20.5 

12.1 

12 

5 


58 


9.8 

6 

3 


42 

(*) 

17.6 

6 

2 


247 

15.6 

15.4 

26 

18 

83 

197 


lAl 

20 

10 

80 

50 

(») 

22.9 

6 

8 

04 

04 

22.1 

14.1 

10 

9 

86 

50 


10.6 

5 

*3 

69 

44 

(*) 

19.7 

5 

• 6 

113 

302 

19.8 

14.0 

40 

26 

136 

35 



7 

g 

128 

140 

14.0 

14.2 

17 

20 

73 

40 

16.6 

7.2 

7 

2 

125 

40 

15.4 

12.1 

10 

4 

160 

28 

12.6 

10.1 

3 

3 

‘ 71 

880 

14.6 

121 

87 

88 

76 

IfiO 

21.4 

17.5 

19 

6 

115 

231 

12.0 

9.6 

25 

13 

68 

104 

18.3 

15.0 

11 

10 

109 

58 

13.9 

12.1 

5 

7 


44 


12 2 

5 

7 


14 

’(f) 

11.4 

0 

0 


41 

11.6 

13. C 

4 

4 

66 

or. 

16.9 

13.3 

9 

C 


38 

l.tl 

10.6 

2 

3 

33 

366 

13.9 

11.9 

64 

40 

99 

33 

14.8 

1 9.5 

4 

3 

93 

40 

21.7 

129 

0 

8 


25 



2 

3 


34 

13.2 

13.4 

4 

5 


39 

13.7 

10.2 

n 

4 


28 

8,7 

8.9 

4 

5 


22 


7.2 

3 

5 


0 

(‘) 

21.3 

1 

0 


56 

17.8 

10.0 

3 

4 

45 

72 



10 

5 


54 



7 

1 


18 

(*) 


3 

4 


109 

14.9 

16.7 

4 

7 


91 


14.7 

3 

5 

26 

18 

(*) 

23.3 

1 

2 

61 

120 

19,3 

10.7 

15 

9 

112 

27 

11.9 

12.0 

3 

1 

63 

18 


10.8 

2 

0 

49 

9 

(») 

22.1 

1 

1 

145 

100 

13.4 

121 

13 

10 

92 

28 

13.9 

12 3 

3 

1 

65 

22 


9.9 

3 

1 0 

73 

6 

(*) 

29.9 

0 

! 1 

0 

161 



13 

26 

37 

45 

21.3 

13.2 

3 

2 

63 

21 

11.9 


4 

0 

101 

51 

14.0 

18.0 

4 

8 

47 

24 


12 6 

2 

4 

37 

27 

(0 


2 

4 

63 

167 

16.1 

12 0 

22 

10 

98 

119 

13.6 

1 

18 

7 

104 

SO 

18.9 

15.1 

5 

4 

79 

29 


127 

5 

3 

107 

21 

(^) 

21.4 

0 

1 

0 

29 

12 7 

10.0 

6 

3 

108 

30 

8.3 

11.8 

4 

3 

50 

156 

18.9 

18.8 

13 

18 

63 

90 


14.6 

4 

14 

29 

59 

(«) 

3a 7 

0 

4 

131 
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.Deaths from all causes in certain larae cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 5, 1928 ^ infant mortality ^ annual death rale, and comparison with 
C01 responding week of 1927, (From the Weekly Health Index, May 9, 1928 ^ 
issued by the Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce ) — Qontinued 


City 

ft 

Week ended 
May 5, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week 
1927 

Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
Mays, 
1028 > 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate I 

Week 
ended 
May 5, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

New York 

1,941 

16.9 

13.4 

223 

193 

00 

Bronx Borough 

243 

13.3 

11.0 

24 

18 

78 

Brooklyn Borough 

670 

15.2 

11.8 

84 

74 

84 

Manhattan Borough 

815 

24.8 

18.2 

96 

76 

114 

Queens Borough 

1^ 

las 

9.6 

18 

20 

72 

Richmond Borough 

37 

12.8 

15.3 

1 

5 

18 

Newark, N. J 

94 

10.4 

10.7 

14 

9 

72 

Oklahoma City - 

28 



2 

1 


Omaha J. 

59 

13.8 

13. i 

5 

3 

58 

Paterson 

56 

20.2 

9.4 

1 

6 

17 

Philadelphia 

603 

15.3 

12.4 

67 

38 

00 

Pittsburgh 

216 

16.8 

16.7 

31 

44 

101 

Portland, Oreg— 

73 



3 

3 

32 

Providence 

61 

11.1 

15.1 

4 

12 

35 

Richmond 

65 

17.5 

12.6 

4 

5 

52 

White 

42 


9.2 1 

1 

2 

20 

* Colored 

23 

(*) 

20.6 1 

3 

3 

110 

Rochester 

76 

12.1 

14.9 

7 

18 

57 

St. Louis 

265 

16.3 

12.4 

20 

17 

67 

fit. Paul 

76 

15.8 

ia6 

2 

5 

19 

Salt Lake City ♦ 

32 

12.1 

13.8 

3 

0 

49 

San Antonio 

74 

17.7 

19.0 

17 

21 


Ban Diego 

46 

20.1 

20.4 

0 

2 

0 

San Francisco 

157 

14.0 

13.0 

2 

5 

13 

Schenectady 

21 

11.8 

9.0 

3 

2 

94 

Somerville 

23 

11.7 

13.3 

3 

3 

104 

Spokane 

27 

12.9 

12.4 

1 

4 

26 

Springfield, Mass 

45 

15.7 

15.6 

4 

2 

63 

Syracuse 

60 

15.7 

13.5 

7 

6 

85 

Tacoma 

16 

7.6 

13.6 

2 

1 

61 

Toledo 

91 

15.2 

14.2 

10 

8 

96 

Trenton 

44 

16.6 

16.4 

6 

3 

102 

Washington, D. C 

138 

13.1 

15.3 

13 

16 

74 

White 

85 


16.0 

6 

0 

50 

(’olored 

53 

(•) 

13.0 

7 

7 

129 

W^nterbury 

32 



7 

1 4 

203 

Wilmington, Del 

44 

17.9 

11.1 

5 

4 

132 

Worcester 

67 

17.7 

10.1 

4 

6 

49 

Yonkers 

21 

9.1 

11.4 

2 

1 2 

46 

Youngstown 

37 

11.1 

16.1 

5 

6 

67 


* Annual rate per 1,000 popukition. 

2 Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

3 Data for 65 cities. 

♦ Deaths for week ended Friday, May 4, 1028. 

‘ In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the following 
j^rcentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; Fort Worth, 14; 
Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kaus., 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 38; Nashville, 30; New 
Orleans, 26; Richmond, 82; Washington, D. C., 25. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease mthoiU 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subiect to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended May 12, 1928, and May 14, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 1928^ and May 14i 



Diphtheria 

Infiueusa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitb 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Mayl2, 

1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

New England States: 

Maine 

4 

5 

38 

32 

32 

119 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 

Vermont. 

1 



5 

0 






73 

139 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

08 

84 

06 

10 

1,002 

221 

892 

1 

2 

Rhode Island 

4 

3 1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

24 

20 

71 

3 

381 

58 

1 

0 

Middie Atlantic States: 

New York 

324 

' 489 

1 194 

> 18 

4, 021 
2,114 
2,527 

1,073 

470 

972 

30 

9 

New Jersey 

97 

103 

40 

10 

111 

10 

1 

Pennsylvania 

120 

164 

092 

10 

2 

East Nortli Central States: 

Ohio 

124 

229 



14 


Indiana 

16 

18 

56 

25 

187 

0 

0 

Illinois . . 

95 

no 

95 

17 

276 

1, 155 

9 

11 

Michigan 

67 

104 

12 

4 

1, 170 

259 1 

4 

2 

Wisconsin 

18 

28 

8:^8 

89 

71 

467 

12 

13 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

13 

37 

22 

3 

116 

108 

2 

1 

Iowa - 

4 


18 

1 


Missouri ... 

23 

47 

05 


519 

214 

17 

1 

North Dakota 

3 

55 


11 

71 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

2 

1 

5 

2 

29 

71 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

2 

C 

3 


131 

255 

0 

0 

Kansas 

7 

15 

11 

3 

202 

1,029 

5 

2 

0 

South Atlantic States* 

Delaw'are 


2 



43 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

30 

36 

16 

19 

817 


0 

1 

District of Columbia 

14 

18 

4 

1 

181 

5 

0 

0 

Virginia... 






West Virginia 

9 

8 

190 

5 

120 

185 

3 

0 

North Carolina 

19 

10 


1,114 

264 

1,987 

411 

1 

1 

South Cai‘olina 

18 

14 

419 

941 

0 

0 

Georgia 

8 

0 

86 

73 

160 

83 

0 

0 

Florida 

i 8 

12 

4 

18 

101 

104 

0 

0 


» New York City only. * Week ended Friday. 
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Casei of certain communicable dieeaees reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 18, 1888, and May 14, 1927 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 



Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927* 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

4 


50 


222 


0 


TeniMSSM 

6 

5 

115 

36 

170 

85 

1 

1 

Alabama 

13 

17 

405 

21 

366 

255 

0 

0 

AfiKMbiRfpnl . . 

0 

5 




West South 'Central States: 

Arkansas _ ^ 

6 


348 

53 

351 

40 

0 

0 

TiOUiSlana 

22 

21 

59 

14 

237 

53 

2 

0 

Oklahoma 3.. ^ ^ . 

20 

4 

293 

42 

430 

356 

1 

1 

Tfixas 

14 


53 

194 

1 


Mountain States: 

1 

3 

1 

31 

19 

1 

2 

Idaho- 

1 

2 



1 

25 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

1 

1 



16 

108 

1 

0 


7 

10 



20 

269 

4 

0 

New Mexico...................... 

1 

10 



184 

211 

0 

0 

Arisona.. ...................... 

17 

3 

9 


119 

147 

1 

0 

Utah 3 

2 

7 

3 


24 

2 

0 

Pacific States: 

WEishington........ ........ 

10 

0 


130 

338 

1 

3 

Oregon-T 

3 

9 

22 

17 

40 

264 

0 

1 

California ...... 

88 

99 

36 

20 

109 

1,523 

3 

3 





Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
cjided 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

New England States: 

Maine. 

1 

0 

0 

20 

45 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

New Ilampshire.. 


12 

0 



Vermont ... 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 

2 

242 

421 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

27 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Connecticut .... ........... 

0 

0 

98 

105 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York.. 

4 

3 

618 

971 

5 

13 

10 

14 

New Jersey. — . 

0 

0 

229 

312 

2 

0 

5 

4 

Pennsylvania 

3 

1 

1 

412 

559 

0 

0 

16 

9 

16 

East North Central States: 

Ohio .* 


247 

41 


Indiana 

0 

0 

99 

154 

109 

134 

2 

4 

Illinois. ... 

0 

2 

239 

247 

76 

20 

0 

15 

Michigan 

1 

0 

318 

279 

18 

42 

4 

5 

Wisconsin 

3 

3 

272 

166 

5 

13 

13 

6 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

2 

0 

116 

184 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Iowa 

0 


50 

54 


1 


Missouri 

0 

0 

82 

01 

62 

19 

8 

7 

North Dakota 

0 

0 

19 

32 

0 

3 

1 

1 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

33 

52 

4 

33 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

0 

84 

31 

34 

10 

1 

1 

Kansas 

0 

165 

104 

97 

15 

6 

2 

South Atlantic States; 

Delaware 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryiaud • 

1 

0 

73 

56 

0 

0 

7 

5 

■nistrlot of Coliimhffl 

2 

0 

47 

25 

0 

2 

j 

0 

Virginia 




4 



West Virginia 

0 

0 

34 

90 

35 

26 

7 

1 

North Carolina 

1 

0 

17 

11 

46 

33 

7 

11 

South Carolina 

1 

1 

8 

11 

7 

21 

7 

42 

Georgia 

0 

1 

22 

11 

0 

27 

11 

24 

Florida 

0 

1 

5 

5 

8 

51 

7 

21 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky 

0 


64 


38 

7 

Tenncp'^ee .... 

0 

0 

14 

23 

23 

e’ 

8 

18 

Alabama.. 

3 

0 

3 

5 

5 

20 

6 1 

24 

MississiDDl 

0 

1 

5 

1 

2 

45 

6 

12 


• Week ended Friday* » Eicluslve of Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 118^ 1928, and May H, 1927 — Continued 


Division and State 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Week 
ended 
May 13, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

Week ' 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 14, 
1927 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

0 

0 

14 

6 

4 

0 

A. 

80 

Louisiana 

0 

0 

12 

4 

16 

6 

15 

16 

Oklahoma * 

0 

0 

61 

25 

125 

31 

7 

18 

Texas 

0 


66 


94 


• 8 


Mountain States: 









Montana 

0 

0 

13 

19 

19 

10 

3. 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

4 

8 

6 

6 

0 

0 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

31 

23 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Colorado 

0 

0 

66 

158 

6 

13 

1 

0 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

16 

11 

9 

8 

1 

7 

Arixona 

0 

1 

4 

34 

16 

1 

0 

2 

Utah* 

0 

0 

3 

28 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 









Washington 

0 

0 

44 

40 

39 

41 

1 

2 

Oregon 

1 

0 

22 

22 

52 

14 

3 

3 

California 

1 7 

5 

161 

213 

13 

34 

18 

0 


* Week ended Friday. • Exdusive of Tulsa. 


Reports for Week Ended May 5. 1928 


DIPHTHSBIA 


District of Columbia 14 

Iowa 7 


SCARLET riVEB 

District of Columbia 

Iowa 


INFLUENZA 

District of Columbia 

MEASLES 

District of Columbia 

low’a 


SMALLPOX 

4 District of Columbia 

Iowa 


215 

13 


Iowa 


TYPHOID FEVER 


MENINGOCOCCUS MENINGITIS 

Iowa 


1 


Cases 

43 

53 


1 

31 

4 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 




Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 


Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

PhoM 

fever 

*Marcli, ms 











Delaware 

0 

6 

2 


54 


HI 

22 


0 

Hawaii Territory—. 

2 

76 

4 


14 



10 

0 

9 

Apii^ms 










Connecticut — 

6 

103 

47 


1,476 



293 


6 

Nebraska 

5 

25 

423 


317 


0 

413 

0 

1 

North Dakota 

19 

26 

221 


88 


3 


8 

8 
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March, 19t8 

Chicken pox: Cases 

Palawaie 14 

Hawaii Territory 78 

CoDjunotiTltls, foUioolar: 

Hawaii Territory 114 

Ajprn, iPl8~Continued 

Oases 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

North Dakota 2 

Lead poisoning: 

Connecticut 4 

Dysentery (amebic): 

Hawaii Territory 2 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Connecticut ........ 1 

Hookworm disease: 

Hawaii Territory 13 

Mumps: 

Delaware 45 

Hawaii Territory 47 

Tetanus: 

Hawaii Territory 2 

Trachoma: 

Hawaii Territory 99 

North Dakota 8 

Mumps: 

Connecticut 895 

Nebraska 209 

North Dakota 62 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

North Dakota 1 

Rabies in animals: 

Connecticut 2 

Whooping cough: 

Delaware 5 

Septic sore throat; 

Connecticut 6 

Hawaii Territory! 2 

April, im 

Chicken pox: 

Connecticut 318 

Nebraska 15 

Tetanus: 

Connecticut 1 

Trichinosis: 

Connecticut 2 

Nebraska 167 

North Dakota 47 

Vincent’s angina: 

North Dakota 15 

Conjunctivitis: 

Connecticut . _ _ _ , in 

Whooping cough: 

Connecticut 441 

German measles: 

Connecticut 47 

Nebraska 27 

North Dakota 47 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 99 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 31,275,000. The estimated population of the 93 
cities reporting deaths is more than 30,590,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine A cars, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended April 28^ 1928 j and April SO, 1927 



1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

42 States ... 

1,305 

773 

17, 843 
7,688 

19 

3,846 

1,583 

970 

152 

142 

’ 26 

1, 343 

0 

1,529 

1,015 

14, 735 
3,799 

20 

4, 536 
2,006 

734 

122 

275 

49 

926 

0 


99 cities 

843 

Measles: 

40 States 

99 dtles 


Poliomyelitis: 

42 States 


Scarlet fever: 

42 States 


99 cities 

1,271 

Smallpox: 

42 States 

99 dties 

109 

Typhoid fever: 

42 States 

99 cities - 

44 

1 

Deaths reported 

Influensa and pneumonia: 

93 cities.. - - - 

Smallpox: 

MHtlftS - - , --- 
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Cxly reports for week ended April $8, 1988 

The ** estimated expect aucv*' given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to osoortain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances 
the median number of cases reported in tlie corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other xeasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for os many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 1019 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
on pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 
sles, 
oases 
re- 
ported , 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
fuly 1, 
1928, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENOLAND 

Maine 





1 





Portland 

76,400 

7 

1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

6 

10 

1 

New Hampshire 







1 



Concord 

122,548 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Manchester 

84,000 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

3 

Vermont 









Barre 

U0,008 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Burlington 

124,089 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 










Boston 

787,000 

23 

34 

19 

4 

2 

229 

15 

16 

Fall River 

131,000 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Springfield 

Worcester 

145.000 

193.000 

3 
8 1 

2 

4 

4 

17 

0 

1 

0 

1 I 

7 

51 

19 

30 

4 

3 

Rhode Island 









Pawtucket 

71,000 

276,000 

0 1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

16 

2 

Providence 


8 

7 

0 

0 

238 

4 

4 

Connecticut 









Bridgeiwrt 

1*) 

1 

5 

3 

2 

2 

0 1 

0 

4 

Hartford 

1M,000 

5 

5 

5 

0 

0 

55 

15 

11 

New Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

182,000 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

87 i 

46 

11 

New York 






I 




Buffalo __ __ 

544,000 

5,924,000 

1 

9 

17 


0 

76 

38 

20 

New York 

127 

248 

226 

165 

38 

1,769 

44 

346 

Rochester 

321,000 

2 

9 

1 

2 

0 

37 

13 

9 

Syracuse 

New Jersey 

185,000 

i 

21 

4 

0 


0 

153 

10 

14 

Camden 

131,000 

3 

5 

10 

0 

0 

81 

1 

4 

Newark 

459,000 

20 

11 

83 

19 

! 0 

302 

11 

15 

Trenton 

134,000 

1 

3 

10 

0 

1 

10 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania 









Philadelphia 

2,008,000 

71 

69 

51 

0 

15 

1,236 

56 

49 

Pittsburgh 

837,000 

15 

18 

14 

0 

14 

143 

54 

87 

Reading 

114,000 

8 

2 

1 

0 

1 

16 

3 

6 

l^ST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 






1 




Cincinnati 

411,000 

5 

7 

10 

0 

4 

56 

0 

19 

Cleveland 

900,000 

34 

23 

49 

35 

2 

58 

110 

22 

Columbus 

285,000 

8 

3 

3 

7 

7 

79 

8 

7 

Toledo 

295,000 

20 

4 

4 

12 

6 

190 

9 

12 

Indiana 









Port W ayne 

99,900 

367,000 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Indianapolis 

23 

3 

7 

0 

1 

148 

75 

26 

South Bend 

81,700 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Terre Haute 

71,900 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois 









Chicago 

3,048,000 

60 

71 

83 

I 58 

24 

33 

27 

148 

Springfield 

‘Est 

04,700 

imated, July 

11 

1, 1925. 

0 

1 

2 

*N0€ 

2 

istlmate 

3 

made. 

8 

1 
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CUy reports f Of week eroded April 1928 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July L 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

rforted 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

*A8T NORTMolNTRAL— 










continued 










Michigan: 










Detroit 

1,290,000 

16 

47 

38 

0 

7 

6^ 

29 

54 

Flint 

136,000 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

85 

34 

8 

Orond Rapids 

156,000 

1 

4 

2 

0 

1 

16 

9 

3 

Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

52,700 

2Lj 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

517,000 

69 

12 

3 

42 

5 

1 

26 

36 

Racine 

69,400 

7 

2 

0 

21 

1 

1 

0 

2 


t 89, 671 


0 







WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Minnesota: 










Duluth 

113,000 

3 

0 

1 

® i 

3 

0 

4 

2 

Minneapolis 

434,000 

43 

14 

14 

0 1 

6 

102 

167 

0 

St. Paul. 

248,000 

13 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2 

23 

0 

Iowa: 










Davenport 

1 52,469 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines... 

146; 000 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

78,000 

6 

1 

0 

0 


5 

13 


Waterloo 

36; 900 

16 

0 

2 

0 


1 

10 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

376,000 

13 

5 

1 

0 

3 

35 

K2 

16 

St. Joseph 

78,400 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

St. Louis 

830,000 

19 

38 

17 

0 

1 

357 

18 


North Dakota: 










Fargo 

! 1 26,403 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 1 

3 

1 

Grand Forks. 

M4,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 1 

0 


South Dakota; 










Aberdeen 

1 15, 036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

i 30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln 

62. 000 

10 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Omaha 

210,000 

3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

12 

Kansas: 










Topeka 

60,500 

9 

1 

0 

3 

2 

6 

G 

0 

Wichita 

92,500 

24 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

5 

4 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 







1 



Delaware: 







1 



Wilmington 

124,000 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

5 I 

8 

4 

Maryland: 










Baltimore 

mooo 

48 

24 

21 

20 

4 

492 1 

21 

24 

Cumberland 

1 33, 741 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 , 

0 

1 

Frederick 

1 12, 035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

1 

District of Cyolumbia: 










Washington 

528,000 

18 

12 

17 

3 

3 

168 

0 

15 

Virginia: 










Lynchburg 

30,500 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Norfolk 

174,000 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

62 

0 

5 

Richmond 

189,000 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

131 

0 

4 

Roanoke 

61,900 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

4 

West Virmnia: 

Charleston 

50,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Wheeling 

156,208 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

North Carolina: 










Raleigh 

1 30, 371 

4 

0 

0 

0 

^ 1 

27 

0 

2 

Wilmington 

37,700 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Winston-Salem 

71,800 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

19 

12 

11 

South Carolina: 










Charleston 

74, 100 

4 

0 

0 

15 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Columbia 

41,800 

8 

0 

0 

% 

1 

0 

27 

11 

Qroenvillo 

» 27, 311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta 

(*) 

7 

1 

1 

18 

3 

23 

8 

5 

Brunswick 

1 16, 809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Savannedi.- 

04,900 

6 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Florida; 







- 



Miami 

169,754 

20 

3 

1 

1 

0 

9 

21 

2 

St. Petersburg 

126,847 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tampa 

102.000 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

10 

14 

0 


I Estimated, July 1. 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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City reports for week ended April IBS, 19S8 — Continued 


Division, State, and 
city 

* 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

des, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






■1 




Kentucky: 










CovinKton 

68,500 

0 

1 

1 

0 

■jjQ 

5 

0 

8 

Louisville 

311,000 


3 







Tennessee: 









Memphis 

177,000 

3 

3 

2 

0 

3 

41 

9 

8 

Nashville 

137,000 

2 

1 

2 

0 

2 

53 

2' 

4 

Alabama: 










Birmingham 

211,000 

6 

1 

1 

50 

2 

78 

17 

13 

Mobile 

66,800 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Montgomery. 

47,000 

2 

0 

1 

0 


5 

0 

. „ 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 





m 




Arkansas: 










Fort Smith 

1 31. 043 

1 

0 

0 

0 





Little Rook 

76,900 

17 

0 

0 

1 

umini 

7 

2 

3 

Louisiana: 










New Orleans 

419.000 

2 

7 

11 

11 


1 


13 

Shreveport 

59. 500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

5 

Oklahoma, 










Oklahoma (>ity 

(*) 

2 

1 

2 

11 

0 


6 

0 

Tulsa 

133.000 

32 

1 

0 

0 


5 

29 


Texas: 





■mniii 




Dallas 

203,000 

10 

3 

2 

1 


9 

1 

6 

Fort Worth 

159,000 

16 

1 

2 

1 


14 

3 

3 

Galveston 

49,100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


4 

Houston 

1 164, 954 

4 

2 

6 

0 

0 

58 

0 

10 

San Antonio 

205,000 

0 

1 

6 


0 

11 

1 

5 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana: 










Billings ! 

U7,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Great Falls 1 

> 29, 883 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Helena 

» 12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Missoula 

I 12,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Idaho: 










Boise 

123,042 

0 

0 

0 





0 

Colorado: 










Denver 

285,000 

40 

11 

8 



76 


6 

Pueblo 

43,900 

7 

1 

1 

HHBfnl 

0 

18 

1 

2 

New Mexico: 










Albuquerque 

121,000 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 


0 

Utah; 










Salt Lake City 

133,000 

37 

3 

6 


1 


0 

4 

Nevada; 










Keno 

1 12,666 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

PACIFIC 










Washington; 










Seattle 


20 

4 1 

2 



84 

1.5 


Spokane 

> 109,000 

8 

2 

0 



n 



Tacoma 

106,000 

6 

1 

0 

0 



61 

4 

Oregon; 










Portland— 

1282,383 

34 

7 

1 


0 

32 

2 

4 

California: 










Ih)s Angeles 

(*) 

84 

39 

12 

17 

5 

13 

67 

28 

Sacramento 

73,400 

4 

2 

2 

0 


6 

15 

1 

San Francisco 

667,^ 

69 

19 

6 

2 

0 

19 

59 

4 


> Estimated, July 1, 1925. > No estimate made. 
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City TtporU for ttfeek ended April iS8, 1988 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 











log 

cough, 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Oases, 


Deaths 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

cases 

mated 

re* 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 



expect' 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



ancy 


ancy 




ancy 





NEW ENGLAND 












Maine: 












Poriland 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2, 

0 

0 

0 

10 

14 

New Hampshire: 







Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Manchester 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Vermont: 












Barre 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

04 

64 

0 

0 

0 

11 

1 

2 

1 

38 

258 

Fall River 

4 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Springfield 

Worcester 

'0 

0 

17 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

16 

31 

66 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

Providence — 

9 

30 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

69 

Connecticut: 






3 

0 

• 





Bridgeport 

11 

4 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

® i 
0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

42 

46 

New Haven... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

38 

66 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 












Buffalo 

21 

43 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

12 

160 

New York 

276 

401 

0 

0 

0 

113 

10 

1 

0 

178 

1,764 

Rochester 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

83 

Syracuse 

11 

30 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

47 

78 

New Jersey: 








Camden 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

Newark 

27 

30 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

0 

20 

92 

Trenton 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Pennsylvania: 












Philadelphia.. 

96 

87 

0 

0 

0 

47 

3 

3 

1 

97 

£90 

Pittsburgh 

29 

20 

0 

0 

0 

12 

1 

1 

0 

18 

214 

Reading 

3 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

33 

EAST NORTH 











CENTRAL 











1 

Ohio: 












Cincinnati 

21 

37 

2 

0 

0 

14 

1 

1 

0 

10 

160 

Cleveland 

42 

10 

0 

0 

0 

20 

1 

0 

0 

60 

202 

Columbus 

8 

12 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

96 

Toledo 

14 

5 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

8 

79 

Indiana: 







1 

Fort Wayne... 

5 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26 

Indianai)olis... 

9 

11 

11 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

00 

South Bend... 

4 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Terre Haute... 
lUinois: 

3 

1 

i 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 










C'hicago 

117 

100 

2 

2 

0 

62 

2 

1 

0 

141 

912 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

3 

13 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

30 

l>etrolt 

90 

119 

2 

2 

0 

26 

2 

0 

0 

03 

342 

Flint 

6 

20 

1 

21 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

33 

Grand Rapids. 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

6 

35 

Wlsconsin: 












Kenosha 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

Milwaukee 

27 

74 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

11 

149 

Racine . 

4 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

Siipertrtr 

2 

1 




1 













WEST NORTH 






• 






CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 










- 


Duluth 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

2 

• 0 

1 

0 

1 

36 

Minneapolis... 
fit, Pftnl 

47 

21 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

11 

103 

27 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

69 

Iowa: 









Davenport 

Des Moines — 
Sialic City 

1 

1 

4 

0 



0 

0 


0 


6 

0 

2 

10 



0 

0 


0 


2 

1 

2 

0 



0 

0 


1 


mterloo 

1 

3 

0 

2 



0 

0 


2 



08248®— 28 ^3 
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City reparU for week ended April $8^ 1808 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

oough, 

casee 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

m 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL—COn. 












Mis^souri: 












Kansas rity__. 

12 

39 

2 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

9 

121 

Bt. Joseph 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 


St. Louis 

34 

28 

4 

3 

0 

15 

1 

1 

1 

20 

27( 

North Dakota: 












Fargo 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

If 

Grand Forks -- 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


South Dakota: 












Abordoon 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls 

1 

9 

1 

0 



0 

0 


0 

1 

Nebraska: 












Lincoln 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

24 

Omaha 

3 

4 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

Kansas: 












Topeka 

4 

7 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

Wichita 

1 

6 

0 

18 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3G 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 












Delaware- 












Wilmington... 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 

Maryland 












Baltimore. ... 

Zh 

43 

1 

0 

0 

20 

2 

1 

1 

40 

237 

C/umberland... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 12 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C 

District of Colum- 












bia. 












Washington... 

23 

51 

1 

1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

3 I 

159 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

Norfolk 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

4 


Richmond 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

0 

2 1 

54 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

West Virginia: 












Charleston 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

18 

Wheeling 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 i 

10 

North Carolina: 












Raleigh 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

15 

Wilmington... 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 i 

14 

Winston-Sa- 












lem 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

South Carolina: 










1 


Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

22 

Columbia. ... 

0 

0 

, 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

42 

Greenville 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Georgia. 












Atlanta 

4 

9 

5 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

75 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

tiavannah 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

37 

Florida- 










1 


Miami 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

St. Petersburg. 

1 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


9 

Tampa . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 


EAST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Louisville 

8 


1 




1 





Tennessee: 




« 








Memphis 

6 

7 

3 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

3 

73 

Nashville 

2 

7 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

42 

Alabama: 












Birmingham 

3 

1 2 

7 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

85 

Mobile 

1 0 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

^ Montgomery.. 

1 1 

1 2 

i 0 

0 



0 

0 


0 
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City reports for week ended April 28, 1928 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

aU 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TBAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Little Rock 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I<ouisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

2 

0 

0 

4 

146 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

34 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

2 

8 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Tiiluft 

1 

12 

2 

3 



0 

0 


10 


Texas: 

' 












Dallas 

2 

11 

3 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

40 

Fort Worth... 

1 

21 

3 

6 

0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

82 

Galveston 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

53 

San Antonio... 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

0 

0 

81 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billing 

Great Falls 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

g 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

10 

Helena 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Missoula 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Colorado: 

1 











Denver 

1 11 

17 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

28 

101 

Pueblo 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 









1 



Salt Lake City. 

2 

4 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

30 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 












Washington- 













8 

4 

2 

2 



1 

0 


5 


^okane _ 

4 

10 

5 

11 



0 

0 


2 


Tacoma 

2 

0 

4 

0 

o’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

27 

Oregon: 












Portland 

8 

1 

G 

34. 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

66 

California. 












Los Angeles... 

24 

11 

5 

0 

0 

28 

1 

0 

0 

55 

287 

Sacramento ... 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

28 

San Francisco. 

16 

18 

2 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

15 

170 


Division, State, and city 


Meningocoo- 
cuti meningi- 
tis 


liethargio 

encephalitis 


Deaths 


Cases 


Deaths 


Pellagra 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


Cases 


Deaths 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 


Deaths 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York- 
New Jersey. 

Camden 

Newark 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh... 


45 


*18 


10 


2 0 0 


0 0 


0 0 0 

3 12 


1 0 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 


0 

0 


2 

2 


10 0 0 
3 0 3 0 


(k 0 0 

0 0 0 


0 

0 




1234 

City reparU for week ended April £5, 19$8 — Continued 



VAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

Terre Haute 

Illinois’ 

Chicago 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Missouri: 

Kansas City-. 

at. Louis 

Kansas. 

Topeka- 


SOUTH ATLANTIC » 


Maryland: 

Baltimore... 
South C'arolma. 

Charleston. . 
Georgia. 

Atlanta 

Savannah... 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tennessee: 

Nashville 

Alabama 

Birmingham. 
Mobile 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

Bhrevoixirt 

Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma City. 

Tulsa 

Texas: 

Dallas > 

Fort Worth 

Houston 


MOUNTAIN 

Colorado- 

Don\er 

I^ueblo 

Utah 

Balt Lake City 


Washin^n' 
Sjpolbine.. 




» Typhus fever: 1 case at Miami, Fla., and 1 case at Tampa, Fla. 
i Rabies (in man): 1 death at Dallas, Tex. 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended April 28, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended April 30, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly. 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities^ March 25 to April 28 f 1928 — Annual rates 
per lOOfiOO popxdaiion compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 1 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

31, 

1928 


Apr. 

7, 

1928 

T 

1927 

Apr. 

14, 

1928 

Apr. 

16, 

1927 

Apr. 

21, 

1928 

1927 

Apr. 

28, 

1928 


101 cities 

139 

190 

132 

200 

144 

174 

137 

179 

M29 

171 

New England 

110 

137 

126 

181 

168 

106 

131 

136 

133 

96 

Middle Atlantic 

181 

263 

188 

289 

200 

271 

204 

270 

172 

242 

Bast North Central 

140 

160 

121 

169 

116 

135 

116 

131 

*132 

187 

West North Central 

84 

158 

101 

170 

101 

109 

80 

141 

84 

168 

South Atlantic 

121 

167 

88 

117 

82 

141 

82 

136 

86 

106 

East South Central 

85 

61 

26 

66 

40 

86 

40 

30 

♦68 

76 

West South Central 

108 

178 

132 

336 

160 

141 

124 

124 

100 

178 

Mountain 

116 

108 

44 

170 

133 

1 108 

80 

188 

133 

99 

Pacific 

74 

170 

77 

126 

74 

116 

102 

157 

66 

188 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

1,388 

837 

1,277 

867 

1,340 

766 

1, 362 

788 

*1,286 

638 

New Enffland 

WJmm 

206 

1,874 

270 

1,726 

223 

1,743 

206 

1,693 

323 


1,491 

127 


159 

1, 739 

172 

1,824 

146 

1,862 

281 


1,023 

926 

1,034 

967 

998 

885 

817 

797 

*731 



748 

1,821 


Ijisg 

861 

1,314 

986 

1,652 

UiUi 

1,226 

South Atlantic 

2,906 

msmm 

2, 285 

936 

2,115 

1,311 

2,358 

1,680 

1,767 



1,696 

284 

058 

608 

1,117 

896 

1,536 

517 

♦1, 345 

375 

836 

036 

436 

2,114 

428 


380 

1,249 

396 

922 


762 

3, 443 

708 

2,788 

743 


761 

1, 793 


1,642 

Pacific 

580 

2,701 

447 

3,051 

624 


393 

2,103 

886 

1, 628 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 Cities 

303 

440 

273 

394 

226 i 

391 

264 

362 

*265 

339 

New England 

406 

630 

331 

367 

301 

423 

264 

346 

320 

402 

Middle Atlantic 

398 

612 

366 

694 

273 

581 

287 

528 

312 

446 

East North Central 

266 

320 

252 

272 

194 

285 

272 

208 

*277 

289* 

West North Central 

267 

467 

263 

433 

277 

896 

288 

342 

275 

333 

South Atlantic 

221 

197 

179 

177 

164 

150 

170 

101 

214 

101 

East South Central 

204 

172 

100 

177 

234 

218 

200 

167 

< 167 

193 

West South Central 

144 

54 

148 

99 

128 

60 

164 

41 

408 

• 33 

Mountain 

186 

1,210 

239 

041 

239 . 

9.50 

212 

932 

203 

050 

Pacific 

207 

340 

133 

243 

1 

123 • 

243 

161 

209 

110 

106 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated os of July 1, 1027 and 1928, respectively. 

* Superior, Wis., and Louisville, Ky., nut included. 

> Sup^lor, Wis., not included. 

* Louisville, Ky., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reporte from eUiu, March tB to April t8, 1988 — Annwd rates 
per lOOflOO population compared with rales for ihe corresponding period of 
1887— Continued 

SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Mar. 

T 

1927 

i 


T 

1228 

m 

Apr. 

2 lr 

1028 

1027 

Rl 

is;- 

1027 

101 cities 

26 

28 

18 

26 

20 

24 

22 

33 

t26 

21 

New England 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

■n 


0 

0 

Wm 

Middle Atlantic 


0 

0 

0 

0 



0 



East North Central 

24 

33 

24 

37 

24 


31 

20 

»28 

83 

West North Central 

64 

30 

84 

42 

40 

66 

60 

40 

68 

88 

South Atlantic 

68 


14 

26 

11 

27 

12 

66 

33 

18 

East South Central 


122 

10 

86 

36 

06 

20 

162 


66 

West South Central 

30 

62 

4 

mm 

16 

87 

8 

06 

28 

26 

Mountain 

142 

0 

mm 

27 

mm 

27 

168 

54 

HI 

0 

Paclflc 

m 

68 

18 

66 

74 

26 

60 

07 

43 

06 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

6 

8 

4 

8 

5 

8 

6 

7 

*4 

8 

New England 

6 

12 

2 

7 

0 

0 

7 

■Kl 

6 

6 


4 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 


7 

3 

6 


2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

*2 

6 


2 

2 

0 

2 

8 

12 

6 

4 

6 

4 

South Atlantic 

21 

16 

12 

0 

4 

13 

0 

11 

7 

16 


10 

20 

16 

36 

20 

35 

16 

30 

<7 



12 

25 

16 

37 

20 

17 

20 

12 

24 

12 

Mountain 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 


0 

Pacific 

3 

24 

8 

8 

3 

18 

3 

10 

0 

18 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities.. 

29 

22. 

34 

23 

30 

21 

28 

18 

*32 

18 


New England 

11 

12 

16 

7 

9 

10 


12 

14 

■K 

Middle Atlantic 

29 

21 

31 

26 

27 

21 

26 


34 


East North Central 

24 

16 

HSl 

9 

27 

11 

28 

11 

*36 


West North Central ! 

18 

4 

Hi 

17 

24 

12 

41 

21 

31 


South Atlantic 

21 

38 

10 

40 

30 

38 

16 

22 

30 


East South Central 

78 

106 

73 

74 

84 

00 

68 

68 

<55 


West South Central 

86 

30 


61 

90 

42 

46 

30 



Mountain 

63 

27 


36 

63 

18 

63 

0 


^^Br 

Pacific 

14 

24' 

7 

17 

14 

14 

14 

10 


Bi 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


06 cities 

222 

163 

216 

162 

207 

163 

108 

169 

*198 

143 

New England 

225 

156 


140 

177 

156 

166 

161 

138 

184 

Middle Atlantic 

204 

mm 


198 

243 

175 

242 

109 

246 

168 

East North Central 

207 

147 

241 

131 

199 

141 

102 

135 

*214 

128 

West North Central 

130 

93 

122 

137 

176 

128 

166 

124 

90 

66 

South Atlantic 

230 

225 

179 

■El 


184 

181 

179 

172 

163 

East South Central 

288 

133 

397 

218 

183 

138 

236 

160 

«220 

133 

West South Centr^ 

242 

161 

186 

140 

238 

76 

107 

81 

180 

123 

Mountain 

106 

161 

07 

242 

186 

152 

106 

161 

106 

188 

Pacific 

118 

128 


117 

88 

117 

81 

07 

125 

117 


> Superior, Wi^., and Louisville, Ky., not included. 

* Superior, Wis., not included 

• Louisville, Ky,, not included. 
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If umber of ciiieB indvded in nummary of weekly reports^ and aggregate population 
of cities in each groups approximated as of J my 1, 1927 and 1028^ respectively 

Aggregate population of Aggregate population of 
cities reporting cases cities reporting deaths 

1928 1927 1928 1927 














FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for the weeTc ended April 14, 1928 . — The following report for 
the week ended April 14, 1928, was transmitted by the eastern 
bureau of the health section of the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 

9HALLFOX 

Mm Prottamale.-.K.y\m. ^WPi.-AIexandrta, Suet. 

/»idto.-Ba 3 seln. Bombay, Rangoon. . /nifio.-Bombay, C’alcntta, Madras, Moulmein. 

Nagapatara, Rangoon. 

French /rwiia.—Pondicherry. 

Straite Settiemfn/s.— Singapore. 

/iMlifl.— Basaeln, Calcutta, Madras, Negapatam, Diiidi East /TwiiM.— Belawan-Deli, Banjermasln. 

Rangoon, Tuticorin. China —Canton, Shanghai, Ilong Kong. 

French Mia.— Pondicherry. Japan.- Osaka, Shimonosoki. 

Siom.— Bangkok. Kwantung —Dairen. 

French IndO' thina. -Saigon. * South JJfonc?i«rio.— Changchun. 

Returns for the week ended April 14 were not received from Samarinda, Dutch 
East Indies; Basra, Iraq; or Vladivostok, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

CANADA 

Provinces — CommunicahU diseases — Tivo weeks ended April 21, 
1928 . — The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases from seven provinces of Canada for the two 
weeks ended April 21, 1928, as follows: 


WEEK ENDED APRIL 14, 1928 



Nova 

Scotia 

Now 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katche- 

wan 

Alberta 

Total 

Infliuenea 

14 



3 ^ 




17 

Smallpox 




6 


2 

4 

12 

Typhoid fever 

1 

1 


14 

6 


6 

4 

20 


WEEK ENDED APRIL 21, 1923 


Cerebrospinal fever. 

Influenia 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 


16 


1 


16 


1 


18 

4 


2 


3 

78 

23 



2 
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Quebec — CommunicMe diseases — Weeic ended April 28, 1928, — The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended April 28, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Chicken pox 

54 

Scarlet fever 

103 

Diphthei^a 

45 

Smallpox 

10 

German measles 

19 

Tuberculosis 

30 

Influenza - 

3 

Typhoid fever 

26 

Measles 

261 

Whooping cough 

28 




CHINA 

Hong Kong — Plague — May 4, 1928, — A case of plague was reported 
in Hong Kong, China, May 4, 1928. 

ECUADOR 

Duran — Guayaquil — Plague — March, 1928, — During the month of 
March, 1928, 10 cases of plague with 1 death were reported in Ec- 
uador, of which 4 cases with 1 death occurred at Duran (Eloy Alfaro) 
and 6 cases at Guayaquil. 

Plague-infected rats, — During the same period, of 20,846 rats taken, 
21 rats were found plague infected. 

Guayaquil — Smallpox, — During the period under report, 24 cases of 
smallpox with 1 death were reported at Guayaquil. 

Esmerdldas Province — Epidemic haciUary dysentery- April 7, 1 928 , — 
Bacillary dysentery in epidemic form was reported present in Esmer- 
aldas Province, Ecuador, April 7, 1928. 

GERMANY 

In German cities the birth, death, and infant mortality rates were 
all lower in February, 1928, than they were in February, 1927. The 
following table gives vital statistics for 49 German cities for January 
and February, 1928, and 46 cities for February, 1927: 



1928—49 cities 

February, 

1027— 

46 cities 


January 

February 

UTArriAffM 

9,657 

20,401 

11,920 

19,530 

10,213 

18,718 

liBve births, total 

Jive births, illegitimate ^ 

2,936 

2,840 

2; 875 

JhMiths, total - 

18,125 

2,014 

15,800 

1,888 

18,596 

1,998 

Deaths imder l year of age 

Deaths from— - 

Tuberculosis - 

1,520 

2,443 

1,408 

1,425 

Diseases of resphatory oigans 

1,959 

3. 144 

Heart diseases...^ 

2,349 

2,060 

2; 105 

Rates per l,0UO population* 

Marriages - - 

6.5 

8.5 

7.8 

Births, total 

13.7 

14.0 

14.3 

Births, illegitimate _ . 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

Deaths— 

TAtttl 

12.1 

11.3 

14.2 

1.00 

Tuberculosis 

1.03 

1.01 

Respiratory organs 

1.04 

1.40 

Z40 

Heart disease 

1.57 

1.48 

1.68 

Infant mortality 

100 

97 

107 
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ITALY 

Communicahle diseases — January 16-29, 1928 . — During the two- 
week period, January 16 to 29, 1928, conununicable diseases were 
reported in the Kingdom of Italy as follows: 



Jan. 1&<22, 1928 

Jan. 23-29, 1928 

Disease 

Cases 

Communes 

affected 

Cases 

Communes 

affected 

Anthrax - 

20 

16 

10 

10 

OerehriMpinal niflningitm.. . __ 

3 

3 

9 

9 

Chicken pox 

313 

122 

410 

121 

Diphtheria 

498 

287 

458 

264 

Dysentery 

4 

3 

6 

4 

I^etharglc enoephalltls 

6 

6 

8 

8 

Measles 

2,880 

5 

310 

2,896 

6 

341 

Poliomyelitis 

S 

6 

Scarlet fever 

351 


353 

164 

Typhoid fever 

368 


448 

229 






JAPAN 

♦ 

ToTcyo, city and district — Dysentery — January 29- March 24, 1928 . — 
During the eight weeks January 29 to March 24, 1928, dysentery was 
reported in Tokyo city and district (prefecture) as follows: Tokyo 
city, cases 186, deaths 62; prefecture, cases 197, deaths 102. 
Population of city, 1,995,567; population of prefecture, 2,489,577. 

SALVADOR 

Mortality j or January and Fehruary, 1928 . — During the months of 
January and February, 1928, the total numbers of deaths occurring 
in the Republic of Salvador were 3,111 and 2,638, respectively. 
Population in 1927, 1,688,000. 

San Salvador . — During the same period deaths from commxmicable 
diseases wore reported in the city of San Salvador as follows: 


^ Disease 

January, 

1928 

February, 

1928 

Gastroenteritis - 

1 

20 

22 

Tuberculosis - 1 

19 

18 

Typhoid fe\er - i 

1 

1 





Populatlou, 1927: 88,000. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Orange Free State, — Plague — During the week ended March 24, 
1928, two fatal cases of plague, in natives, were reported in the Orange 
Free State, in Bultfontein area, on a farm. 

Plague infection in veldt rodents, — Area of spread , — During the past 
few months plague infection in veldt rodents is stated to have spread 
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in the Union of South Africa from the Coega Kiver Valley, in the 
Uitenhage district, where its existence has been recognized for some 
years past, eastward as far as the Sundays River Valley, southward 
throughout the entire Port Elizabeth district and the immediate 
vicinity of the town of Port Elizabeth, and westward to a point 5 
miles east of Thornhill railway station. No definitely plague- 
infected rodents have been found, but numerous decomposed car- 
casses of rodents, evidently dead from plague, have been found within 
6 miles of the town. 

Typhis fever . — During the week ended March 24, 1928, typhus 
fever was reported in the Capo Province in five districts; in Natal, 
at Pietermaritzburg municipality, with three cases in Europeans, 
and present on an estate at Braomar, Umzinto district. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER 



India (French): 
Chandemagor 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

[C indicates oases; D» deaths; P, present] 



Ceylon: Cdombo. 







































Dut h East Indies: 
lalik-Papan 




CHOLERA, PLACiUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Uwl8,>«S8 


124& 














CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 


















10-day and monthly tables below. 


CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 






































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER—Contmued 

SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C Indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 














December, 1927 January, 1928 February, 1928 Marob, 1928 

























































CO City, including municipalities in 
Iwal District 



Morocco. 











CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Contiiiaed 

TTFHUS FETBE-Contliuied 

ft 

[C, indicates cases; D, death; P, present] 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE INCIDENCE OF CERTAIN 
' DISEASES AT DIFFERENT AGES> 

Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No. IX ^ 

By Edgar Sydenstbickea, Statisticianf United States Public Health Sertjice 

The present paper is, in a sense, a continuation of the reports on 
‘‘The Illness Rate among Males and Females,^’ and on “The Inci- 
dence of Various Diseases According to Age,'^ previously published, 
since its purpose is to present the results of the Hagerstown mor- 
bidity study bearing on the incidence of certain diseases as manifested 
in illness among males and females at different age periods. 

Since the scope and method of the study in which the basic data 
were obtained have been set forth at considerable length in the first 
paper of this series, and since especial reference may be made to 
the two papers mentioned above, it will not be necessary to repeat 
what already has been said. The comparability of the records for 
males and females is so essential, however, to whatever observa- 
tions may be made in this paper that the question ought to be given 
rather careful consideration before presenting the data and in dis- 
cussing the results of the study. 

As was stated in the first paper of this series, the record of illness 
in our study was furnished by an adult member — usually the mother 
of the family — of each household visited. Might not tWs fact mean 
that a more complete record of illnesses, particularly the minor 


I From tho Office of Statistical Investigations, U. S. Public Health Service. 

> Other Hagerstown morbidity studies published are— 

I. A Study of Illnoss In a General Population Group. Method of Study and General Results. Pub. 
Health Rep., vol. 41, No. 39, Bept. 24, 1926. Reprint No. 1113. 

II. The Reporting of Notifiable Diseases in a Typical Small City. Bub. Health Rep., vol. 41, No. 41, 
Oct. 8, 1926. Reprint No. 1110. 

III. Tho Extent of Medical and Hospital Service In a Typical Small City. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, 
No. 2, Jan. 14, 1927. Reprint No. 1134. 

IV. The Age Curve of Illness. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, No. 23, Juno 10, 1927, Reprint No. 1168. 

V. A Comparison of the Incidence of Illness and Death. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42^ No. 25, June 24, 
1927. Reprint No. 1167. 

VI. The Illness Bate Among Males and Females. Pub. Health Rep., vol. 42, No. 80, July 29, 1927. 
Reprint No. 1172. 

VII. The Oausee of Illness at Different Ages. Pub. Health Bep., vol. 48, No. 18. Reprint No. 1225. 
Vm. The Inddenoe of Various Diseases According to Age. Pub. Health Rep. vol. 48, No. 19^ Reprint 
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ailments or those conditions which were manifested by subjective 
symptoms, was obtained for these informants than for other members 
of the household? 

It is at once apparent that this condition could have no appreci* 
able effect upon the illness rate among: younger persons (up to 20 
years of age); but the possibility of its effect upon comparative 
rates for (‘ertain diseases among adult males and females is undoubt- 
edly great. This applies with especial force, of course, to diseases 
the occurrence of which is manifested in subjective symptoms only 
and the diagnosis of which is differentiated thereby. The records 
of diseases and conditions which manifest themselves in objective 
ways obviously are not so liable to this error. But undoubtedly 
the tendency on the part of the informant to report illnesses incident 
upon herself more completely than illnesses in others must nearly 
always be regarded as a weakness in the data whenever the method 
of collecting them does not eliminate it. 

This weakness in the present study is difficult to eradicate, and we 
can only do so partially by two methods. One is to limit comparison 
of rates for males and females to those diseases which do manifest 
themselves in objective rather than subjective ways. The other is 
to select from our population groups of persons of opposite sex whose 
records were not‘ subject to this incomparability. Both of these 
methods were followed, with the results that the illness data are 
reported (1) as recorded for persons of different sex-age groups for 
infectious diseases, diseases end conditions of the eye, ear, skin and 
kidneys and annexe, and external causes; (2) as recorded for other 
diseases and conditions for persons of different sexes and ages under 
20 years of age; and (3) as recorded in a selected group of adults. 
The selection of the latter group was made in such a way as to elimi- 
nate as far as possible the effect of the condition already referred to, 
that many women reported their own illnesses and ailments whereas 
relatively few men did, as follows: We used the records of those 
faiAilies in which more than one adult female and at least one adult 
male were continuously resident. Since the original record contained 
a notation as to the identity of the informant on each case of illness, 
it was possible to compare the incidence of illness among those for 
whom other informants gave the information. In order to render 
as comparable as possible the two sets of records, only persons of 
adult age were included. A comparison of three groups was possible: 
(1) Women reporting upon themselves; (2) women reported upon by 
other women in the same households; and (3) men in the same house- 
holds who were reported upon, usually by their wives. 

The ^ze of the esqperience in each sex and age group, upon which 
the results presented in this communication are based, was as follows: 
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Number of white moXee and females observed for the incidence of disease in Hagers^ 
towny Md.y December Jf, 1921--March SI, 19B4i expressed in terms of ‘^years of life 
observed^ ^ and classified by age 


Age, in years 

Numbei of years of life 
observed 

Males 

Females 

All ages * 

8,001 

942 

8,516 

835 

(M--" 

5-9 

1,093 

846 

1,012 

867 

10-14 

15-19 

677 

712 

20-24 

523 

613 

25-29 

545 

691 

ao-34 

581 

654 

35-44 


1, 133 

45-54 

'822 

854 

6.5-04 

428 

472 

6.5 and over 

346 

464 



1 Includes population of unknown age. 


The data as recorded for those diseases which we considered fairly 
suitable for sex comparisons in any age period are given in Table 1. 
The rates on an annual basis are given in Table 2. 


Table 1. — Number of cases of certain diseases and conditions among males and 
females in a canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstowny Md.y December 1, 
mi-March Sly 19U 


Disease or condition 

Sex 

Number of cases 

All 

ages! 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-i4 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Epidemic, endemic and infectious dis- 
eases (1-42, except 11 and 31). 

Diseases of the eyes and annexe (85) 

Diseases of ears and mastoid process (86) . . 
Diseases of skin and cellular tissue (151- 
154, part of 205). « 

External causes (165-203) 

/Males. 

1 Females... 

/Males 

iFemales .. 

/Males 

IFemales... 

/Males 

\Females— 

/Males 

\Females... 

740 

725 

73 

66 

106 

142 

179 

142 

398 

258 

336 

*^92 

10 

5 

41 
31 

42 
29 
81 
20 

826 

292 

20 

14 

25 

53 

53 

82 

64 

32 

87 

50 

13 

16 

21 

24 

84 

.23 

44 

31 

13 

27 

8 

3 

11 

9 

15 

12 

56 

26 

15 

88 

12 

13 

5 

19 

22 

26 

100 

51 

8 

18 

Z 

3 

3 

9 

10 

76 

60 

2 

6 

2 

4 

2 

1 3 

9 
19 
19 


1 Including unknown age. 

> Includes rash, hives, and sores on body. 


Table 2. — Incidence of certain diseases and conditions among males and females 
in a canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstowny Md.y December 1, 1921- 
March Sly 1924 


Disease or condition 

Sex 

Annual rate per 1,000 

All 

ages 

0-4 

• 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Epidemic, endemic and infectious dis- 
eases (1-42, except 11 and 31). 

Diseases of the eyes and annexa (85) 

Diseases of ears and mastoid process (86).. 

Diseases of skin and cellular tissue (151- 
154, part of 205). 1 

External causes (165-203) 

/Moles 

IFemales... 

/Males 

IFemales... 

/Males 

iFemales... 

/Males 

\Females... 

/Males 

IFemales 

92.5 

85.1 

9.1 

7.8 

13.3 
16.7 

22.4 

16.7 

49.7 
30.3 

356.8 

340.6 

10.6 

6.0 

43.5 
87.1 

44.6 

84.7 
82.9 
210 

298.3 

288.6 

18.3 

13.8 

22.9 

52.4 

48.5 

31.6 

58.6 

81.6 

43.7 

57.7 

15.4 

18.5 

24.8 

27.7 
40.2 

26.5 
52.0 

85.8 

10.8 

20.4 

6.7 
2.3 
9.2 

6.8 

12.5 
9.1 

46.6 

19.6 

6.9 

15.3 

5.5 

5.3 

2.3 
7.7 

10.2 
10 5 
46.2 
206 

6.4 
13.6 

5.6 

7.5 

2.4 
2.3 
7.2 

7.5 
60.9 
49.8 

• 

5.8 

12.9 

5.8 
8.6 

4.8 
8.7 

19.4 

54.9 
409 


< Indudes rash, hives, and sores on body. 
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The incidence of infectious diseases was found to b& higher among 
boys than among girls, which is in line with general morbidity and 
mortality experience. In every age period after 10 years, however, 
the female rate. is higher than the male rate, an indication which is 
not so generally observed and regarding which not a great deal of 
data have been published. The number of cases for most of the dis- 
eases included under this general title is too small to warrant com- 



parisons according to age.® For measles, whooping cough, and 
chicken pox the number of cases is perhaps suflScientiy large to record 
for different age groups, and is given in Tables 3, 4, and 6, and 
plotted in Figure 1. The male rate for measles, which disease 
occurred in epidemic form during the period of study, was under that 
of females; the reverse was true for chicken pox and whooping cough. 


I See Tables 1 and 2 in Hagerstown Morbidity Studies No. I for number of cases and rates by diseases 
for males and females of all ages. 
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7ablb 3 . — Incidence of measles ampng moles and femoXes^ by age, in a canvassed 
group of white persons of Hagerstown^ Md., December i, 1921-March Sly 1924 


Age . 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of cases 

Age 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of cases 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

mtdes 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

All ages... 

34.9 

33.9 

279 

289 

15-24 

0.8 

2.3 

1 

8 






9.S-U14. 

.5 

.4 

1 

1 

(M 

147. G 

160.4 

139 

134 

45-64 


ft-9 

119.0 

129.5 

130 

131 

65+ 





10-14 

0.5 

23.1 

8 

20 







Table 4. — Incidence of whooping cough among males and females y by agcy in a 
canvassed group of white persons of Ha^erstowny Md,^ December ly 1921-March 
Sly 1924 


Age 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of cases 

Age 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of cases 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 1 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 1 

All ages... 

25.5 

20.0 

204 

170 

15-24 

0.8 

1.5 

1 

2 








1 2 



0-4 

122.1 

112.5 

115 

94 

45-64 

1.6 

.8 

2 

1 

5-0 

71.4 

63.3 

78 

64 

65+ 





10-14 

&3 

5.8 

7 

5 







1 Including 1 case in which the age was not known accurately enough for classiflcation. 


Table 6 . — Incidence of chicken pox among males and femaleSy by age^ in a can^- 
vassed group of white persons of HagerstowUy Md.j December ly 1921jMarch SI, 


Age 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of cases 

Age 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 j 

1 

Number of cases 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

j Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

1 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

All ages 

17.4 

10.9 

139 

93 

15-24 









2JS-44 

0.5 


1 


(M 

66.9 

51.5 

63 

43 

45-64 




5-9 

63.1 

45.5 

69 

46 

65+ 





10-14"- 1 

7.1 

4.6 

6 

4 


1 

1 





With reference to eye diseases and conditions, as shown in Figure 
2 some differences between tlie sexes are apparent which may not be 
reaUy significant on account of the small numbers involved. The 
excess in the male rate under 10 years of age was confined to a 
slightly higher incidence of pink eye and conjunctivitis, which possi- 
bly reflects the generally higher prevalence of infections *mong boys 
than among girls. The excess in the female rate in the older adult 
ages was due to “other eye trouble,” which might have resulted 
from a failure on the part of informants to report similar conditions 
for males. 
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The sex-age curves for ear diseases and conditions are generally 
similar, as Figure 3 shows. The somewhat higher rate among girls 
aged 5 to 9 was due to a greater prevalence of otitis media and 



Fia. 2.— Incidence of diseases and conditions of the eye as manifested in illness among males and 
females of different ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., Deoember 1, 1921- 
March 31, 1924 



Fio. 3.— Inddenoe of diseases and oonditions of the ear as mamfeetod in illness among males and 
females of different ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 1921- 
March 81, 1924 


“earache,” but the numbers are not large enough to justify any 
generalization. 
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The excess in the male rate for skin diseases and conditions luider 
20 years of age, as shown in Figure 4, occurs in spite of the fadt 
that scabies and pediculosis were somewhat more prevalent among 
girls than among boys, as shown by Collins’ data for the Hagerstown 
school children (f ). This indication is again in accordance with the 
tendency for boys to be affected by infectious conditions to a greater 
extent than girls. In other age groups the age curves for this group 
of diseases is generally similar. 

Keeping in mind the fact that practically all disabilities resulting 
from external -causes were accidents, the rate for males is higher than 
that for females in every age period and is relatively highest in the 



Fio. 4.— Incidence of diseases of the skin as manifested in illness among males and females of 
different ages in a white population group in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 1921-Mar(‘h 31, 1924 


young adult (15 to 44 years) ages. (See Table 2 and fig. 6.) The 
accidents included are both industrial and nonindustrial; and this 
greater excess in the adult male rate at these ages may be safely 
ascribed to the greater frequency of accidents occurring directly or 
indirectly in connection with work. The proverbial greater adven- 
turesomeness of boys is borne out by these accident statistics, and is 
exhibited in greatest degree in the age period 5 to 9 years. Between 
the ages of 9 and 15 the sex difference is diminished considerably, 
the accident rate for boys decreasing and the rate for girls increasing. 

The size of the excess in the female rate over the male rate for non- 
venereal diseases of the genito-urinaiy system from the begiiming of 





im 


Adolescence untU oM-.age was somewhat surprising and led us to doubt 
the comparability of the record for the two sexes. In all probability 
the records are not comparable from the viewpoint of completeness, 
but that there is « considerable excess in the femide rate can not be 
doubted, for this group of diseases and conditions includes dysmuior- 
rhea and kindred conditions that are peculiar to women. Brun- 
dage (S) reports for the (Boston) Edison Co. an annual rate of only 9 
disabilities of one day or longer per 1,000 males for nonveoereal 
genito-urmary diseases as against 314 per 1,000 females of which 306 
were due to dysmenorrhea and kindred conditions. These are ex- 



clusive of puerperal diseases and conditions which are shown sepa- 
rately in Figure 6. (For data and rates see Hagerstown Morbidity 
Studies, No. VIII.) 

Sex differences in the incidence of respiratory, nervous, digestive, 
and circulatory diseases probably are accurately indicated by our 
records for persons under 20 years of age for the reason that those 
individuals were reported upon by some other person, usually the 
mother. (See Tables 7, 10, 11, and 13.) Therefore we have plotted 
the age specific rates for the four disease groups in Figure 7. The 
indications are not without interest. In general, yoimg boys were 
affected to a greater extent than young girls by all oT these diseases, 
but in adolescence precisely the opposite is true. Kespiratoiy dis- 
eases ’and conditions were more frequent among boys in tbe aga 
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periods 0 to 4 and 6 to 9, and among girls in the ages 10 to 24. Al- 
though both sexes under 6 years of age were affected about equall3f 
by nervous diseases and disorders, in the succeeding quinquennia 
period the male rate was higher, followed by a definite excess in the 
female rate in the age period 10 to 24. The excess in the male rates 
for digestive diseases and disorders, and circulatory conditions and 
diseases was confined to the age period 0 to 4 years; in the age period 
5 to 9 years and in adolescence the female rates for both disease groups 
were definitely in excess of the male rates, especially for circulatory 
diseases and conditions. The number of cases is hardly large enough 



Fia. 6 *-Inci<lenoe of illness due to puerperal conditions amonE females and of Illness In which 
genito-urinary conditions were causes among males and females In a white population group 
in Hagerstown, Md., December 1, ItfSl-Moroh 31, 192i 


to warrant more detailed conclusions, but the rates for such specific 
circulatory conditions as were recorded may be of interest, and are 
presented in Table 6. 


Table 6 . — Incidence of specific circulatory diseases and disorders among males 
and females under 25 years of age in a while population group of Hagerstown, 
Md., December 1, 1921-March SI, 192A • 


Condition 

Sex 

Annual rate per 1,000 for age 
periods 

0-4 

5-9. 

10-14 

15-24 

Heart . i 

/Males 


0 92 
3.95 
3.06 
8.90 
8.66 

4.73 

15.00 

4.73 

8,07 

5.00 

9.06 

2.50 

2.26 

i Females 



lla 1 

15.93 

7.18 

1.08 

__ ^ _ 

Hemorrhage i 


■81 

.75 






i Including ''nose bleeding.’ 
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Table 7, — Incidence of reepiraiory aOacks among males and females, hy age, in a 
f canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstown, Md,, December t, 19iSl, -March 
SI, IffU 


Age 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of 
oases > 

kgs 

Annual rate 
per 1,000 

Number of 
cases ^ 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

All ages ... 

602 

723 

4,815 

6,157 

26 20._ 

407 

686 

222 

405 






30-34 

437 

724 

254 

474 

CM 

974 

861 

917 

719 

36-44._ 

427 

784 

448 

832 

5-9 

949 

919 

1,037 

930 

46-64 

470 

701 

886 

699 

10-14 

733 

838 

620 

726 

65-64 

452 

688 

193 

325 

15-10 

469 

579 

318 

412 

66-1- 

477 

666 

165 

309 

20-24 

384 

539 

201 

330 







1 Including cases among 59 males and 96 females whose ages were not known accurately enough for class!* 
fleation. 


Adenitis thus accounted for the excess in the male rate under 5 
years of age, whereas the female rate for every condition save one 
was higher in the later ages. 

Wo may now turn to some comparisons of disease incidence in adult 
males and females that are more difficult, because of the possibility 
that the records are more complete for females than for males. 

The respiratory illness rate as recorded by us was higher among 
females in every age period except under 10 years. As already noted, 
the excess of the male rate in children was greatest under 5 years, 
diminished in the second quinquennial period, and in the third the 
reverse appeared. The excess of the female rate then continues 
throughout the remainder of the life span. These results are in con- 
formity with those found by Surgeon J. G. Townsend and th? writer 
(S) in the experience of families of medical officers of the Army, 
Navy, and Public Health Service, for persons up to 25 years of age, 
but are in contradiction to those found for persons 25 years of age 
and over. The ratios of the female respiratory rates to the male 
rates at different ages in the medical officers’ families were as follows : 

Ratio of respiratory attack rate among females to that among males in families of 
medical officers of Aimy, Navy, and Public Health Service, 1924 


Age 

Ratio 

female 

Age 

Ratio 

female 

male 

male 

0-4 

0.94 

.92 

1.09 

1.23 

25-34 

0.80 

.92 

.83 

.90 

5-9 

35-44 

10-14 

45-64 

15-24 

56-1- 
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Now, the attacks in the m^ical officers’ families were reported bj , 
the medical officers themselves, and the medical officers constituted 
practically all of the male population 35 years of age and over; in 
the middle and later adult ages, therefore, the males reported upon 



themselves, which is in contrast to the situation in Hagerstown, 
where, in the middle and later adult ages, the females reported upon 
themselves. The difference in the results of these two studies would 
seem to be due, therefore, chiefly to differences in the source of 
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information.* The possibility that one result may be nearer the 
truth than the other, however, ought to be considered, and the 
matter need not rest here; for, using the records for Hagerstown 
households where both adult males and adult females were reported 
upon, we find that the ratio of the adult female respiratory rate to 
the adult male was 1.2 to 1. For the entire adult population ob- 
served, this ratio was 1.5 to 1. So that for the kind of respiratory 
attacks that were recorded in the Hagerstown study the influence of 
the source of information upon its accuracy in this particular respect 
does not seem to account for all of the higher rate for females. 
Furthermore, this Hagerstown result is corroborated by all the indus- 



trial morbidity experience bearing upon this point that we have col- 
lected For example, Brundage {2) has reported the (Boston) Edi- 
son Co.^s 10 years^ experience of illness resulting in at least one day 
of disability, which gives a ratio of the adult female respiratory rate 
to the adult male rate of 1.70 to 1. Similarly, four years^ records (4) 
of more serious illnesses (eight days or more of disability) among a 
large group of industrial employees has shown a sex ratio of 1.47 
(females) to 1 (males) for respiratory diseases, exclusive of influenza, 
for which the ratio is 1.10 to 1. 


* Tho data of the two studies are not comparable in some other respects Thus the annual respiratory 
attack rate in tho medical officers’ families was 2,009 per 1,000, as contrasted with only 6fi7 in the Hagenh 
tbwn group In the latter, only those attacks which manifested themselves in some degree of illness, as 
tho word is ordinarily understood, wore recorded, whereas in the former group it was the intention to 
secure records of all definite respiratory attaches regardless of the degree of sickness involved. Again, in 
the ifiedical nd&hers’ families pra^loaliy every attack was reported by a physician, whertias in the Hagers- 
town group only a small proportion of respiratory attacks of a minor nature were attended by ^hysiciafis. 
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Table 8. — Number of cases of diseases of the kidneys and annexa among males and 
females in a canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstown, Md,^ December 
mi--March 31, 1934 


Dlaanae or condition 


Diseases of kidney and annexa (128-134). 
Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 120).. .| 

Kidney trouble (unquajifled) (131) 

Calculi of the urinary passages (132) | 

Cystitis (133). 

Bladder trouble (133) 



Number of 


All 

agesi 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

77 

3 

7 

4 

3 

14 

22 

160 

13 

5 

7 

8 

36 

56 

31 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 

52 



2 

5 

2 

23 

24 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

67 

13 

4 

5 

3 

22 

14 

7 





2 

4 

7 





1 

4 

5 





1 

1 

18 





3 

9 

10 

1 

’”* 3 ' 



3 

14 


1 



6 

6 








85+ 


23 

31 

12 

10 

6 

6 

1 

2 

3 

4 
2 
1 


1 Includes coses among 1 male and 4 females whose ages were not known accurately enough for classifi- 
cation. 



Fio. 0.— Incidence of diseases of the kidneys and annexa as manifested in illness among males and 
females in a white population group in Ilagerstown, Md., December 1, 1921-March 31, 1924 


The rates as given in Table 7 and as plotted in Figure 8 do, we 
believe, represent a real sex difference in the incidence of respiratory 
diseases according to age in a general population group. 

The excess of the female rate for kidney diseases at almost every 
Age, as shown in Tables 8 and 9 and Figure 9, is contrary to mor- 
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tality experience. Whether or not the illnesses from these causes 
were more completely reported for females than, for males, it is 
difficult to say; the number of cases was too small, in the selected 
group already referred to, to yield any indication on this point. 
Keeping in mind that the experience for the entire population is not 
large, the consistency of the excess in the female rate is not without 
possible significance. The detailed rates of diseases in this group 
are given as a matter of record, but we are not in a position to com* 
ment upon the apparent sex differences at the present time. 


Table 9. — Incidence of diseases of the kidneys and annexa among males and 
females in a canvctssed group of white persons of Hagerstowny Md., December 
1921-March Sly 1924 


Disease or condition 

Sex 

Annual rate per 1,000 

All 

ages 

0-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

Diseases of kidney and annexa (128-134)4 

Nephritis, acute and chronic (128, 129)... 

Kidney trouble (unqualified) (131) 

Calculi of the urinary passages (132) 

Cyntitlfl (m) 

/Males 

IFemales... 

/Males 

[Females 

/Males 

[Females... 

/Males 

[Females— 
/Males 

9.6 
18.8 

3.9 
6.1 

3.0 

7.9 
.9 
.8 
.6 

2.1 
1.3 

1.6 

3.2 

16.6 

1.1 

1.1 

15.6 

6.4 

4.0 

.0 

2.8 

4.0 

4.7 
8.1 
1.2 
2.3 
3.6 

5.8 

2.5 

6.0 

.8 

3.8 

1.7 

2.3 

6.5 

14.5 

2.8 

.8 

2.3 
8.0 

.0 
■ .4 
.5 
1.2 

2.4 

17.6 

42.2 

7.2 

17.3 

4.0 

10.6 

8.2 

3.0 
.8 

6.8 

2.4 

4.5 

66.5 
66.8 

84.7 
40.9 

14.5 

10.8 
2.0 
4.8 

8.7 
8.6 

5.8 
2.2 

Bladder trouble (133) 

[Females... 

/Males 

[Females 

1.1 

1 

2.8 

1.0 




The female rate for diseases and conditions of the nervous system, 
as it was recorded (Table 10), -is higher than the male rate in every age 
group after 10 years. Since we have included under this heading all 
headaches that presumably were not symptoms of some other con- 
dition noted, and since most of the manifestations of these diseases 
and conditions are subjective in character, some of the excess of the 
female rate in adult ages might easily have been due to the tendency 
for women informants to have reported more completely their owtj 
ailments than those of their husbands. 


Table 10. — Incidence of diseases of the nervous system, hy age, among males and 
females in a canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstown, Md,, December 1, 
1921- March SI, 1924 


Age 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Number of 
cases * 

Age 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Number of 
cases » 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

All ages.... 

23.3 

72.3 

186 

616 

15-24 

15.8 

40.0 

19 

58 







14 8 

98-1 

81 

288 

0-4 

5.8 

7.2 

5 

0 

45-64 

20! 6 

14L7 

87 

188 

6-0 

26.5 

17.8 

29 

18 

65+ 

68.6 

107.7 

22 

'50 

10-14- 

47.8 

56.5 

1 

40 

< 

49 







itfidhiding dbei among 8 malm and 14 tomatoa whose ages were not known aooorstely enough for ofoest* 
fioatton. 
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'As a matter of fact, in those households where a comparison could 
be made of the rates for the two sexes when both were reported iqmn 
by others, the ratio of the adult female to the adult male rate for 
nervous diseases was only 2.58 to 1, as contrasted with 4.94 to 1 for 
the entire adult population studied. In plotting the sex-ago cixrves 
in Figure 10 for illnesses in which nervous diseases or conditions were 
involved, a rough correction has been attempted for this factor by 
reducing the recorded rate by 48 per cent. The female rate is still 



* Bate as recorded. 

** Bate as estimated from the incideoco among families reported upon by Informants other than 
themselves. 

Fig. 10.— Incidence of diseases and conditions of the nervous system as manifested in illness anions 
males and females in a white iiopulation group in Hagerstown. Md., December 1, 1921~Marw 
81 , 1924 * 

in excess of the male rate from the ages 10 to 65, and this indication 
is corroborated by our industrial morbidity experience. , For exam- 
ple, the fBoston) Edison Co.'s (S) 10 years' record shows a ratio of 
female rate to male rate of 4.1 to 1 for nervous disabilities of one 
day or longer. The four years' record of illness causing disability 
of eight days or longer in a large group of industrial workers showed 
a ratio of 2.4 to 1 (4). > 
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Similarly, our record of digestive diseases (Table 11) shows a consid- 
erable excess in the adult female rate over the adult male rate in all age 
periods, but in the group of males and females reported upon by others 
in the same household this excess persists to the extent of a ratio of 
1.8 to 1, which is not so greatly below that for the entire adult popu- 
lation, which was 2.1 to 1. Brundage (S) data for the (Boston) 
Edison Co. give a ratio of 2 to 1, while the records of more serious 
digestive illnesses (4) give a ratio of 1.8 to 1. The excess of the adult 
female illness rate from digestive causes seems, therefore, to be about 
80 to 100 per cent above the male rate. For some of the specific 
diseases and conditions the rates (all ages) are shown in Table 12. 


Table 11 . — Incidence of diseases of the digestive system among males and females f 
hy age. in a canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 
m 1-March 31, 19H 


Age 


Number of 
cases 1 

Age 

Annual rate per 
1.000 

Number of 
cases 1 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

mfdes 

All ages 

88.6 

110.3 

660 

1,016 

18-24 

48.8 
42l0 
68.1 

83.8 

74.0 

06.0 
147.8 
114.2 

88 

01 

88 

20 

08 

240 

106 

83 

0-4 

28-44 

161.4 

130.1 

117.0 

188.7 

188.2 

143.0 

1 

182 

182 

00 

130 

160 

124 

48-64 

(Ml 

68-4- 

10-14 




1 Includes cases among 8 males and 18 flsmales whose ages were not known accurately enough for dassi- 
flcation. 


Table 12. — Incidence of certain digestive diseases and conditions among males and 
females as recorded in a white population group of Hagerstown, Md., December 1, 
im-March 31, 19U 


Disease or condition 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Disease or condition 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Indigestion and upset stom- 



Hernia 

2.3 

1.1 

ach" 

40.1 

40 1 

Biliary calculi 

1.4 

7.2 

“Stomach trouble" and nausea — 

7.4 

0.2 

rholecystiti3 

.4 

3.4 

Diarrhea 

12.0 

14 4 

Jaundice 

2.3 

8.2 

Appendicitis 

3.3 

8.6 

"Biliousness" 

7.3 

13.4 





1 



The Hagerstown reeprd of the illness rate from diseases and 
conditions of the circulatory system among adults is at variance 
with industrial experience. As indicated in Table 13, the adult 
female rate is higher than the male rate in all age periods except 
“65 years and over,” whereas the Edison Co.’s {2) experience of 
disabilities of one day or longer due to these causes shows that the 
female rate was only 82 per cent of the male rate and the industrial 
employees’ record of disabilities lasting eight days or longer shows 
that the ^female rate was 92 per cent of the male, aU of these wage 
earners being under 65 years of age. The wage earners were all 
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actirdy employed, however, and it is possible that a higher prev- 
alence of circulatory diseases may characterize the nonwage-eaming 
women than men. Upon this point we have no adequate data as yet. 


Table 13. — Incidence of dUeaces of the drctUaiory system among males and femaleSt 
by age, in a canvassed group of white persons of Hagerstown, Md,, December 
mi’-March 31, 1934 


Ago 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Number of 
casesi 

Ago 

Annual rate per 
1,000 

Number of 
oasesi 

Males* 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- , 
males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

mSm 

All Ages... 

18 4 

294 

147 

wm 

15-24 

8 3 

18 6 

10 

1ft 






2A-44 

11 6 

16 4 

25 


0-4 

■nn 

7.2 

16 

6 

45-64 

26.4 

60l3 

88 

89 

6^ 

0 2 

12 0 

10 

13 

65 + 

124 2 

112.0 

43 

• a 

10-14 

10 6 

25.4 

0 

22 







1 Includes erases among 1 male and 11 females whose ages were not known acorn ately enough for olassifioa* 
tion. 


SUMMARY 

To summarize our findings on differences in the incidence of various 
diseases as manifested in illness between males and females: 

In general, the incidence of most diseases is higher among boys 
than among girls under the age of 5, and for some diseases the excess 
of the male rate persists in the age group 5 to 9 years. In the adoles- 
cent ages, however, the opposite is true, the principal exceptions being 
diseases of the cars and eyes. In the adult ages, the Hagerstown 
records show a higher female rate for all diseases for which compari- 
sons are warranted. The only definite exception to the excess in the 
female rate in ages 10 years and over is the incidence of disabilities 
from external causes, nearly all of which were accidents. 
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STATISTICS OF ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE 

INSANE 

The United States Public Health Service is making an attempt to 
secure and publish regularly current monthly data relative to admis- 
sions to hospitals for the core and treatment of insane persons in the 
United States. For this purpose monthly reports arc being sought 
from institutions is each State which care for this class of patients, 
and it is believed that, with the cooperation of these hospitals, the 
information published will bo of considerable vahio not only to all 
persons interested in mental hygiene, but to health authorities gen- 
erally. Foi the present time it will be possible to sectu'c and classify 
the data by sox and psychoses only. It is desired, of course, to make 
those statistics as complete as possible, and therefore the cooperation 
of all institutions for insane patients is most earnestly desired. 

• On page 1288 of this issue of Public Health Reports there are 
publffihed the reports that have been received of first admissions to 
hospitals for the insane for the month of January, 1928. The tabu- 
lation includes 2,103 first admissions classified by psychoses and by 
BOX of patient. These reports were received from 83 institutions, 
located in 30 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Reports from other institutions are expected, and data for 
later months will be published as soon as compiled. 
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COUBT DECISION BELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

lAghM/ng ani ventilation provision in city housing code upheld - — 
(Oregon Supreme Court; Daniels v. City of Portland et al., 265 P. 
790; decided March 27, 1928.) The housing code of the city of 
Portland, which code came into existence in 1919, contained a pro- 
vision reading as follows: 

Sxc. 123. No room in a dwelling erected prior to the paasago of this code shall 
hereafter be occupied for living purposes unless it shall have a window of an 
area of not less than 8 square feet opening directly upon the street, or upon a 
rear yard not less >than 10 feet deep, or above the roof of an adjoining building, 
or upon a court or side^yard not less than 2S feet square in area, open to the sky 
without roof or skylight, unless such room is located on the top floor and is 
adequately lighted and ventilated by a skylight opening directly to the outer air. 

IT 

A hotel building, constructed in 1907 under a permit granted by 
the city pursuant to the building code provisions then in force, had 
certain rooms, designed as sleeping and housekeeping rooms, with 
windows opening only upon a light well or court. The said light well 
or court was covered at the top with a sloping canopy, constructed 
partly of translucent glass and partly of wood or other supporting 
material, and the only opening in the canopy was a small ventilator. 
The plaintiff, the owner .of the hotel, alleged that the chief health 
inspector of the city, under threat of immediate arrest, illegally 
ordered and directed him to remove the skylight over the court, or 
immediately to cease using or renting for sleeping purposes rooms 
having windows opening on the court. In a suit to enjoin the city 
from enforcing the above-quoted provision of the housing code the 
plaintiff contended that the said provision was unconstitutional, and 
that the ordinance was arbitrary and not a proper exercise of the 
police power vested in the city. The supreme court stated that the 
right of regulation, under the police power, was not limited by the 
fact that the value of an investment would be lessened, and that, as 
the record tended to show an imhealthful condition in the matter of 
ventilation, it became the plaintiff’s duty, upon complaint to the 
proper authorities, to abate the condition in some feasible and efficient 
manner. Regarding the plaintiff’s assertion that the ordinance was 
retrospective, the court said that the building permit granted by the 
city for the construction of the hotel did not "affect the right 6f the 
police power of the city of Portland to adopt anS apply to it regulative 
measures looking to the public health.’’ The trial court’s decree, 
dismissing the complaint, was affirmed. 
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PUBUC HEALTH BNGINSBKNG ABSTRACTS 

PreUmiaary fteport of the InvMttigalieA of the PoBuUoa of the UoaMippi 
Xirer in the Vicinity of Minneopolis and St PanL H. R. Orc^rst. Unpafolialied 
report made under supervision of U. S. Public Health Service in cooperation 
with the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin and the cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. 86 pages. (Abstract by H. R. Crohurst.) 

The basic data collected during a study of the pollution of the upper Missfs- 
eippi River, between Minneapolis and Winona, Minn., in connection with a joint 
investigation by the Public Health Service, the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin and the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, during the period June, 1926- 
August, 1927, has been made available, in mimeogra]^ form, for the use of the 
cooperating agencies, to assist in the solution of the sawage-disposal problem 
existing in that portion of the Mississippi River. 

The report contains summarized residts, as monthly averages of the chemical 
and bacteriological examinations and the hydronactric data. Population esti- 
mates, estimates of sewered population, population equivalent to industrial 
wastes, and other pertinent data are presented. 

The disposal of the sewage of the Twin Cities, by dilution, is complicated by 
a dam located below Minneapolis, behind which there is a considerable deposi- 
tion of sewage solids from the city sewage as a result of decreased velocity in the 
river. The problem of the disposal of the sewage from the remainder of the 
inetropolitan area will be still further complicated by the construction of a second 
dam, in the near future, which will form a second pool immediately below the 
present one and will decrease the vdoeity in the river through Bt. Paul and 
South St. Paul. 

Indications are that the sewage load in tlie river will increase so that objec- 
tionable conditions through the Twin Cities and as far down stream as Hastings 
will be of frequent occurrence in the future. The formation of the second pool 
will intensify the present objectionable conditions. 

Studies of methods of sewage disposal are being conducted by the Metropolitan 
Drainage Commission, created by the last legislature and by the Minnesota 
State Department of Health. It 'was primarily to make available the bade 
data relative to conditions existing in the river, for the use of these State organi- 
aations, that the preliminary report was prepared. 

Milwaukee Metropolstait Sewerage Diatriot Problem. T. Chalkley Hatton. 
Proceedings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, January 24-29, 1927. 
pp. 297-300. (Abstract by H. E. Hargis.) 

The city of Milwaukee has a population of approximately 560,000 and an area 
of* 34 square mfles, and surrounding it are 13 separate municipalities of a com- 
bined population of 80,000. The city of Milwaukee obtains its water from an 
intake 70 feet below the lake surface and 6,500 feet from shore. The average 
daily flow of sewage is about 65,000,000 gahons, and all the water that was oaed 
for drinking purposes had B. coli present, necessitating chlorination. 

In 1913 a statute was passed creating a sewage commission for the city of Mil- 
waukee, but this commission had no power outside the city limits. In 1921, 
however, a statute was passed creating a metropolitan sewerage commission, and 
giving it authority to build a sewage-treatment plant outside the dty of Mil- 
waukee, and to collect all the sewage from the outlying towns and dispose of it 
here. The cost of operation was to be assessed against the municipalities in 
proportion to the amount of sewage each contributed. 

An activated sludge plant was installed with a maximum capacity of 128,000,000 
gallons. By November 1, 1925, the plant was in operation and satisfactorily 
treating al^out 70,000,000 gallons a day. At present it is costing about $11 per 
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mUUon gaUoiu to troat the sewage, not including interest, sinking tu^d, or 
depreciation. 

The Public Works of the Ruhr Sanitary District. Karl Imhoff. Pamphlet in 
Qerman, June, 1927. 8 pages. (Abstract by A. L. Dopmeyer.) 

The Ruhr River Sanitary District was established by a Prussian law on June 5, 
1913. Its purpose is to prevent pollution of the Ruhr River and its tributa- 
ries. The total contributing population is about 1,300,000. Industrial wastes 
are contributed by coal mines, iron and steel works, tanneries, textile works, and 
cellulose and paper works. According to the law one-third of the cost of carry- 
ing on the work of the district is paid by the water works, since they are consid- 
ered as receiving the greatest benefit. 

Most of the construction work has been carried on in the last four years, 
during which time total expenditures for the years were as follows: 1923, $472,- 
000; 1924, $710,000; 1925, $1,150,000; 1926, $1,970,000; 1927, estimated, 
$2,140,000. 

The works consist of sewage-disposal units, sewerage systems, and pumping 
plants. To date 36 disposed units, 56.5 miles of collecting sewer, and five 
pumping plants have been built. 

For three towns located near the mouth of the Ruhr, a collecting sewer 6.8 
miles long was constructed, which carries this sewage to the main stream — the 
River Rhino. 

In other sections where it was impossible to divert sewage directly to the Rhine, 
various types of disposal plants have been installed. The methods of treatment 
used at various places arc listed in this article and there are a number of pho- 
tographic views. 

Separate sludge digestion is used in one town of 16,000 and in another of 
12,500. A sludge digestion lank, in wdiich the sludge is heated, is used at one 
place. The sludge digestion tank was installed as an addition to the original 
Emscher tank. Heat is obtained by burning the gas from the treatment plant. 
Chlorination of sewage is used only to a limited extent. An activated sludge 
plant is used at Essen-Rellinghausen, population 45,000. There are very few 
treatment plants for handling industrial wastes alone, and it has been the general 
rule to mix the wastes with domestic sewage and treat the mixture. 

Stream Pollution in Wisconsin. Wis. State Bd. Health, 1927. pp. XVIII -f- 328. 
Experiment Station Record, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, vol. 58, No. 6. April, 
1928, p. 685, 

‘‘This is a joint report of the Conservation Commission and the State Board 
of Health of Wisconsin concerning their activities iii the control of stream pollu- 
tion from July 1, 1925, to December 31, 1926. 

“The data reported indicate that the discharge of industrial waste into certain 
streams is the only practical method of ultimate disposal in many cases and con- 
stitutes a necessary and proper use of the stream, provided the dilution is so 
great that there is no menace to public health nor material interference with the 
natural aquatic life of the stream. 

“ Nearly all wastes cause reduction of the dissolved oxygen of the stream, and 
industrial wastes generally have a greater oxygen demand than domestic sewage. 
Biological oxidation is more rapid during warm weather than during cold weather, 
so that the oxygen demand of the waste is greater, although the actual amount of 
oxygen available is Jess, since warm water retains less oxygen in solution. When the 
dissolved oxygen of a stream is depleted, green plants and other grasses of aerobic 
life die and anaerobic organisms such as worms and lower animal life prevail. A 
^stream tends to purify itself by natural processes and will ultimately return 
practically to normal U the concentration of the wastes is not too great. 
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^*The retvuHtf o# an experimental int^eetigation concerning the efBdenoy and 
practicability of chemical treatment in removing substances from pea-eannery 
waates that cause local nuisances and objectionable stream pollution showed 
that by careful operation and the application of about 3.25 pounds of ferrous 
su^haie and 7.25 pounds of Hme per 1,000 gallons of waste, the oxygen demand 
can be reduced approximately 75 per cent. If the sludge is allowed to accumu- 
late In the tank, the oxygen demand reduction averages only 34 per cent, because 
the precipitated organic matter goes partially into solution and is carried through 
the tank. Aeration of the tank effluent will effect a further reduction in the 
oxygen demand, approximately 50 per cent being indicated by laboratory teste. 
The chemical treatment ^ill materially reduce stream pollution and prevent 
local nuisances created by pea-cannery wastes. 

Studies in the treatment of sulphite waste liquor from pulp and paper mills 
to reduce its oxygen demand in the control of stream pollution showed that 
ponding and aeration of the waste will effect a very material reduction in its oxy- 
gen demand. Mechanical aeration will also redilfee the oxygen demand. 

‘^Data from stream pollution surveys are also included.*' 

The Effect of the Activation of Sewage Sludge on Pathogenic Organisms. 
H. Bruns and F. Sierp. Abstract by M. E. Delafield in Bulletin of Hygiene, vol. 
2, No. 2, November, 1927, pp, 904-905. (Abstract by R. B. Tarbett.) 

Experiments with activated sludge method of sewage treatment were carried 
on to detennine the reduction in pathogenic organisms where definite numbers 
of such organisms were added to the raw sewage. Sewage containing 450,000 
typhoid organisms per cubic centimeter was found to undergo a reduction of 96 
per cent after 12 hours’ treatment, the greatest effect being secured in the first 
6 hours. The clear effluent was practically free from the organisms, such as 
remained Ijcing iu the sludge. 

Similar reductions were obtained in the case of paratyphoid, bacillary dysen- 
tery, and cholera. Anthrax spores were found to have a much greater resistance. 

It 18 suggested that 'the bacterial destruction is due to the bacteriopbagic 
power of the sewage plankton. 

Sanitary Supervision of Tourist Camps and Eecreation Places. Lewis S. 
Finch. The American Ctty, vol. 36, No. 5, May, 1926, pp. 661-664. (Abstract 
by D. W. Evans ) 

For the last four years an inspection of all tourist camps hne been made by 
the wafer and sewage department of the State board of health of Indiana. Water 
supplies are sampled, methods of disposal of garbage and sewage are investigated, 
and unsatisfactory conditions noted. Tlio final report of the survey, with 
recpmiticndations, is sent to the owner and to the local health officer. It is the 
duty of the latter to require that all recommendations be carried out, otherwise 
the camp is declared a health nuisance and may be ordered closed. During 1926, 
of the 233 camps operating, 104 were approved. The regulations dealing with 
these subjects arc noted in the article and include headings on supervision, drain- 
age, water supply, sewage, garbage or waste disposal, and enforcement of the 
‘rules. 

The second topic gives a general statement with regard to sanitation of resorts, 
and it is brought out that the *‘Lake Order” of 1926 will indirectly improve 
conditions at the resorts by requiring treatment of sewage before discharge into 
a lake. The third topic briefiy states the regulations dealing with swimming 
pools as tentatively adopted by the conference of State sanitary engineers. 

The efficient operation of any of these recreational features depends mainly 
upon close supervision by an experienced operator, while the responsibility of 
seeing that sanitary conditions axe maintained rests enUrely with the looid health 
officer. 
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Eeolitio Water Befteamg. Ray Riley. Proceedings of Ninth Texas Water 
Works Short School, January, 1927, pp. 139-143. (Abstract by H. D. Oashfhore.) 

A semitechnical discussion of the zeolitic method of softening water and its 
applications. 

The terms ''hard” and “soft” are only relative terms and arc dependent on 
the individuai using them and the section of the country from which ho comes. 
Hard water is not only an annoyance but an expense. Precipitation of the 
hardening constituents costs more in soap than the amount of soap required 
for cleaning purposes; and when this item is eliminated, the saving will in many 
cases pay for the cost of softening. 

The two methods of water softening, namely, the lime-soda process and the 
zeolite process, are compared as to use, cost and results obtained. The lime- 
soda method is more suitable where large amounts of water arc used; but when 
small supplies are to be treated, the zeolite method is less expensive. This 
method has found application to textile industries, power plants, laundries, 
hotels, and houses. Foilo\8ng are some of the advantages: (1) Complete re- 
moval of hardness with no “after reactions”; (2) unaffected by fluctuations in 
hardness; (3) occupies a small space and simple in operation. 

A great deal of variation exists in the zeolites upon the market to-day in 
reference to operation. There arc two general classes of zeolites: (1) Those of 
natural ori^n — ^from clay, from glauconite or greensand; and (2) syntlictic — 
precipitated, gel type. A detailed discxission is given regarding the production 
and use of these two groups. 

The real operation or procedure of softening water by this method is a chemical 
engineering problem. There are many details which must be worked out and 
are included in this discussion. 

Nitrites Formed in Water by Chlorination. C. E. Morgan. Water Works, 
vol. 67, No. 3, March, 1928, pp. 125-126. (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

The water supply of Miami, Fla., is derived from wells drilled in limestone. 
The well water is colored and has a large organic content, especially albuminoid 
ammonia, but there are no nitrites present in the raw water. The water is 
coagulated and softened and filtered, but not chlorinated at all times. Follow- 
ing the hurricane, the filtered water was clilorinated. It was ascertained that 
apparently a largo residual chlorine content existed at distant points in the 
distribution system. Investigation indicated that this was due to the reaction 
of nitrites with orthotolidine, the nitrites being formed by the oxidation of the 
albuminoid ammonia by the chlorine. The orthotolidine test is still available 
for determining chlorine, provided the test is made within 30 minutes after the 
chlorine is applied. The reaction of nitrites and orthotolidine is slow, requiring 
20 minutes for maximum color to appear. False results were also secured when 
nitrites reacted with starch-iodide reagent. 

The Value of Laboratory Tests in Water- Works Operation. A. E. Berry. 
Contract Record and Engineering Review, vol. 42, No. 11, March 14, 1928, pp. 
291-294. (Abstract by R. E. Thompson.) 

A general discussion, with particular reference to conditions in Ontario. Fifty 
of the 240 waterworks systems in operation in Ontario include filtration plants, 
and over 110 employ chlorination. Considerably over 75 per cent of all water 
used for domestic purposes is purified. The Department of Hetdth maintains 8 
laboratories, in addition to an experimental station, located at convenient points 
to serve the whole Province. Last year over 20,000 samples were analyzed, but, 
unfortunately, most of these were from a limited number of supplies. Fifty per 
cent of the supplies had less than 50 analyses made, and 40 per cent had none 
whatever. The expenditure for a plant laboratory may frequently be offset by 
the savings in cost of treatment accomplished thereby. Reports are not uncom- 
mon in which are recorded reductions in chemicals to the extent of 50 per cent and 





im 


«iii<>uiiting to several thotisand dollars per year as a result of laboratory control. 
The Importance of adequate plant records is stressed. 

9«w Filtration Plant at Waukegan, Illinois, Designed on Duplex Plan, Anon. 

Water Works, vol. 67; No. 3, March, 1928, pp. 97-102. (Abstract by C. R. Oox.) 

This article is a description of a modem rapid sand filtration plant, with many 
interesting features, designed to filter Lake Michigan water. The plant is de- 
signed as two independent units with suitable cross connections to permit any 
one portion of one unit to be operated with the other portions of the other unit. 
A specially designed raw water aerator is used, which operates on the injector 
principle, whereby air is drawn through numerous tubes as the water flows by 
the ends of the tubes. The air is carried with the water to the bottom of a tank, 
and then rises to the surface, thus causing agitation of the water, which mixes 
the coagulant added just prior to aeration. The aerated water is then discharged 
into covered coagulating basins of 3>^-hour capacity, and then to 10 rapid sand 
filter beds. The filters are conventional except for the underdrains. A cast-iron 
header is located in the front wall of each filter, and^O bronze underdrains project 
across the bottom of each filter from these headers. The tubes are embedded in 
the furrows of a ridge and furrow concrete bottom, with J^-inch holes drilled 
on the upper side of the tubes, which are flush with the bottom of the furrows. 
Clear wells are located under each row of 5 filter beds. Duplicate chlorination 
equipment, with two machines in each unit, is used to chlorinate the filtered 
water flowing to duplicate, secondary aerators of the same design as the primary 
aerator. The chlorinated and aerated water then enters duplicate covered 
storage reservoirs with a 12-hour detention period. Provisions have been made 
lor split or double chlorination in case this is found to be desirable. 

The Effect of Slightly Alkaline Tap Water Upon Spawn and Eggs of Trout and 
Faroh. Edward S. Hopkins. Journal American Water Works Association, vol. 
19, No. 3, March, 1928, p, 313. (Abstract by J. H. O^Neill.) 

The impossibility of hatching or raising brook or rainbow trout at the Druid 
Hill Tank hatchery, supplied with water from the city supply of Baltimore, Md., 
led to a study of the cause of the high mortality among the fish. 

Experiments were mado with three types of water: (d) The Baltimore water, 
alkaline, and with high oxygen content and no free carbon dioxide; (6) water 
from Lewiston, containing free carbon dioxide and liigh oxygen content; (c) a 
spring water containing free carbon dioxide and low oxygen content. 

It was found that trout and porch would not live in water (a) but would live 
and thrive in the other two waters. When artificially carbonated to a pH value 
of about 6 to 7, water (a) was not detrimental to fish life. These experiments 
indfeated that free carbon dioxide, regardless of the oxygen concentration, Is 
necessary in water for the sustenance of fish life. 

Saving and Keeping Elevated Water Storage Tanks or Towers and Standpipes 
in Sanitary Condition. D. W. Pyle. PrOdoedings of Ninth Texas Water Works 
Short School, January, 1927, pp. 219-220. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

Many tanks arc lost through laxity in the proper and timely care of the sur- 
faces. The surfaces should be cleaned by an electric wire brush and the paint 
supplied by a Compressed-air spray. 

The Installation of a clean-out vidve has the following advantages: (1) Sedi- 
ment can be flushed out without emptying tank or removing it from service; 
(2) many tanks have the riser main extending up into the tank some distance, 
making it impossible to flush by draining without a clean-out valve; (3) cleaning 
by means of a flush valve prevents t^e contamination due to other methods. 

The bottom of standpipes should be fitted with 3-inch or 4-Inch valve and 
covered witji a coat of rock asphalt or tar higher on the opposite side. This 
permits eflicient flushing by the pressure of the water alone. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 12, 1928 


Summary of information received hy telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May 12 ^ 1928^ and corresponding week of 1927, {From 
the Weekly Health Index^ May 16, 1928, issued hy the Bureau of the Census, 


Deparimm of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 
May 12, 1928 week, 1927 

PoHcies in force 71, 171, 763 67, 646, 777 

Number of death claims 15,891 12,728 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 7 9. 8 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cUies of the United States during the week 
ended May 12, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health Index, May 16, 1928, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 


Week ended May 
12, 1928 


Total Death 
deaths rate ^ 


Annual 
death 
rato per 
1 , 000 , 


corre- 
sponding 
week, 3927 


Deaths under 1 
year 


Week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 


Corre- 
sponding 
week, 3927 


Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 12, 
1928 > 


Total (flC cities) 

Akron 

Albany » 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore * 

White 

(’olored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Chicago » 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Denver 

Dcs Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Eric 

Fall Klvcr » 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

White 

Colored — 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans 

White 

Colored 

Kansas pity, Mo 

boxville 

White 

Colored 


762 

15.4 

1 12.9 

906 

780 

75 

46 


■■im 


5 

65 

45 

19.5 



1 

143 

68 

13.9 



10 


33 




5 


35 

(*) 



5 


239 




21 

64 

169 


12.6 

13 

13 

62 

70 

1*) 

26.0 

- 

8 

110 


21.2 

13.4 

7 

6 

66 

38 


8.2 

3 

3 

41 

52 

(«) 

21.5 

4 

2 

90 

268 

17.5 

17.0 

31 

33 

80 

39 



4 

1 

73 

167 

14.8 

13.3 

12 

21 

52 

42 

17.5 

12.2 

6 

3 

107 

24 

9.3 

14.1 

5 

3 

80 

925 

15.8 

11. 1 

315 

72 

90 

178 

22.5 

17.7 

14 

13 


Em 

13.5 

9.4 

35 

24 

% 

83 

14.6 

10.7 

8 

4 

75 

38 

9.1 

10.1 

8 

5 


29 


9.8 

7 

5 


9 

(«) 

15.2 

1 

0 


85 

15.1 

14.6 

9 

4 


32 

11.0 

12.3 

3 

2 

10 

392 

14.9 

12.0 

52 

40 

60 

34 

15.2 

11.8 

1 

5 

23 

30 

13.3 

13.8 

11 

12 


23 



3 

4 


31 

12.1 

mmsm 

3 

3 

61 

29 

10.2 

9.9 

7 

1 

89 

44 

13.7 

15.9 

3 

0 


87 


15.2 

3 

8 


7 

0) 

21.8 

0 

1 


41 

13.1 

10.6 

5 

2 


53 


« 

8 

4 

i 

40 



6 

1 


13 

(*) 


2 

8 


106 

115 

13.8 

7 

8 

63 

88 


13.6 

6 

4 

62 

18 

(♦) 

15.1 

1 

4 

61 

mm 

15.3 

13.6 


14 

45 


l&O 

12.4 

1 

1 

21 



9.7 

1 

0 

25 


(0 

24.6 

0 

1 

0 


13.1 

14.3 

13 

20 

n 


18.4 

13.8 

4 

0 

' 17 



12.8 

2 

0 

48 

12 

(<) 

37.1 

2 

0 

427 


(Footnotes at end of table.) 
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l}e€Uh8 from oA cat^es in eorkdn large cUiea of the United Statee during the v>oek 
ended May 1$^ 191^8^ infant moriatUy^ annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1987, (From the Weekly Health Index, May 16, 1988, 
issued hy the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — CJontinued 





Week ended May 
12,1928 

Annual 

death 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 12, 
1&8 

City 



Total 

Death 

iRSSmH 

Week 

ended 

Oor^ 




deaths 

rate 

sponaing 
week, 1927 

May 18, 
1928 

spending 
week, 1927 

I.OS AngAles.- - 

342 



30 

25 

86 

Louisville 

67 

ido 

12.2 

3 

1 

25 

WhitA 

49 

9.6 

2 

1 

19 

Colored . - _ _ . ^ ^ _ 

18 

(‘) 

15.0 

20.7 

1 

0 

69 

T.OWA1I ___ _ _ ^ - 

33 

10.9 

8 

5 

63 

Lynn 

26 

12.9 

17.9 

2 

2 

50 

Memphis _ _ - , 

65 

17.9 


5 

6 

59 

■WhifA 

30 

12.2 

1 

3 

19 

Colored — 

35 

^.7 

34.5 

4 

3 

125 

Milwaukee 

142 

11.4 

22 

17 

98 

Minneapolis 

110 


0.2 

6 

0 

36 

Nashville 

47 

17.7 

17.8 

6 

5 

94 

Whiifl 

25 

14.2 

4 

2 

85 

Colored 

22 

(*) 

26.8 

2 

3 

120 

New Bedford. _ _ 

28 

12.2 

8.7 

3 

4 

65 

New Haven 

80 

22.3 

11.0 

4 

5 

56 

New Orleans 

152 

18.5 

20.8 

14 

23 

68 

White 

82 


15.1 

6 

7 

44 

Colored 

70 

0) 

16.7 

36.0 

8 

10 

116 

New York 

1,920 

250 

13.1 

188 

152 

76 

Bronx borough 

13.7 

^KiVl 

25 


76 

Brooklyn borough 

665 

15.1 

11.6 

72 

56 

72 

Manhattan borough t r n 

783 

23.4 

18.6 

78 



Queens borough..! 

176 


8.1 




Richmond borough 

46 

16.0 

14.2 




Newark, N. J.... 

• no 

13. 1 

9.6 




Oakland 

52 


11.3 

1 



Oklahoma City 

32 

2 


Omaha ’ 

44 

10.3 

12.4 

5 



Paterson _ __ 

41 

14.8 

10.2 

4 



PhlladelDhla 


:::::: 

574 

14.5 

13.0 

55 

63 

74 

Plttsbuiih 

214 

16.7 

14.2 

32 

20 

105 

Portland, Oreg . ^ , 

58 


0 

32 

Provldehoe.— ! 

64 

ii.7 

9.1 


10 

52 

Riohmond _ . _ _ _ _ . 

56 

15.1 

16.0 


10 

52 

White _ 

' 29 

14.0 




Colored. _ . _ 

27 

0) 

14.8 

18.8 




Boohester — . 

93 

14.1 




fit. 1 .. 011 IS _____ _ _ . . 

301 

1&6 

12.9 




Salt Lake City s ___ _ 

35 

13.3 

13.4 



HHjE 

fian Antonio.' ___ . .. . . 

78 

1&7 

15.5 


13 

fian Diego _ „_ __ . . 

42 

18.3 

18.1 


4 

38 

San Francisco 

168 

15.0 

12.9 


11 

38 

Schenectady.. _ _ 

25 

14.0 

11.7 


3 

94 

Somerville 

24 

12.2 

7.2 


0 

138 

Spokane ..... 

21 


15.8 

1 

1 

26 

flltfktjgdeid, Mass. ... . - -- - - _ 

47 

16.4 

14.5 

6 


05 

fl^acTise . ' _ . , 

76 

19.7 

9.3 

0 



l^aooma 

21 

0.9 

11.2 




fToledo 

91 

15.2 

13.0 


9 

58 

Trenton . . _ ^ 

44 

16.6 

18.3 


6 

51 

TTtica _ _ ... _ 

29 

14.6 

12.1 


2 

68 

Washington, D. O....— 

172 

16.3 

11.5 

12 

5 

68 

WhftA ' 

107 

9.0 

6 

3 


Colored __ 

65 

d) 

18,8 

6 

2 

111 

.Waterbiiry . . ... 

26 

6 


174 

Wilmington, Del 

33 

13.4 

12.4 

3 

2 

79 

Woroestw. '__ _ 

57 

15.1 

16.5 

8 

2 

97 

Yonkers.. . 

29 

12.5 

0.7 

4 

2 

91 

Youngstown _ _ ._ 

38 

11.4 

las 

5 

2 

67 






> Annual rote per 1,000 population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1 ,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 
'Deaths for week ended Friday May 11. 1028. 

' In the cities for which deaths ore shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the following 
peroentages of the total population: AtlantfL 81; Baltimore, 15; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, 15; F(Mt 
Houston, 25; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kass., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; 


■s, uvfuavuu, jcwauans xk.a«9., i-v, Xkuu&vuto, AO, , 

!>lashville, 30; New Ch'leaha, 28; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. 0., 29. 


























PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmentf State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease tviihotti 
knowledge of when, where, ana under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures ar^ subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended May 1% 1928» and May 21, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telc^aph by State health officers 
for weeks ended May 19, 1928, and May 21, 1927 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
May 19, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
Aiay 19, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 19, 
1928 

Week 
e^ded 
M iy21, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 19, 
1928 

! 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

New England States: 









Maine 

1 

6 

36 

1 

19 

106 

0 

0 

New TTampshirfl 

2 




62 


0 







23 

163 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

65 

85 

55 

9 

782 

475 

2 

1 


8 

8 



247 


0 

0 

(Connecticut 

23 

22 

46 

2 

279 

44 

2 

1 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

338 

481 

»04 

*17 

4, 129 

907 

25 

6 

New Jersey 

128 

140 

40 

4 

1,952 

111 

4 

1 

PftTiTiRvlvftnla 

128 

167 



2,895 

663 

3 

8 

East North Central States; 








Ohio,- - , 

66 


no 


983 


3 


Indiana 

12 

10 

66 

. 8 

680 

209 

0 

0 

lUinois 

83 

134 

96 

73 

214 

1,060 

19 

5 

Michigan 

86 

82 

4 

4 

1.129 

263 

7 

8 

Wisconsin 

16 

31 

564 

26 

86 

879 

12 

0 

West North Central States: 









Minnfsot* . 

16 

29 

8 

8 

78 

149 

2 

1 

Tnwa -- - 


31 




281 


1 

Missouri 

88 

33 

84 

8 

521 

! 192 

21 

6 

North Dakota - 

1 

7 

30 


10 

38 

0 

1 

South Dakota 

2 


1 

1 

21 

65 

h 

0 

Nebraska . . 

8 

1 

1 


89 

186 

0 

0 

Kansas- - - 

8 

6 


5 

283 

960 

6 

1 

Bouth Atlantic States: 









Delaware- 


2 

1 


40 

21 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

40 

43 

14 

10 

760 

21 

a 

0 

District of Columbia 

12 

12 

2 

1 

234 

4 

X 

0 

Virginia -- 









West Virginia 

7 

i ie 

819 

80 

107 

— -j-.- 

1 

0 

North iiaroiine- n 

11 

10 



1,054 

1,613 

3 

0 

Bouth Carolina 

9 

11 

474 

478 

247 

228 

0 

0 

• Georgia 

14 

9 

103 

86 

1 103 

120 

0 

0 

Florida,-* 

6 

12 

38 

2 

1 70 

100 

0 

1 


> New York City only. • Week ended Friday. 
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C<ues of eeHaiit''tommunieable diteateo reported bp tdegraph bp State heidOi o§icore 
for weeke ended Map 19, 1998, and May SI, Continued 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Measles 

Menln^QOoous 

menuigitis 

Week 
ended 
May 19, 
1923 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 19, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
May 19, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

Week 

ended 

Week 
ended 
May 21, 
1927 

East South Central States: 










4 


30 


194 


0 


Tennessee 

9 

4 


20 

185 

88 

1 

1 

Alabama 

7 

10 

352 

35 

370 

227 

2 

0 


8 

4 





1 


West South (Central States: 









Arkansas 

2 

6 

227 

54 

306 

78 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

13 

11 

37 

fij 

231 

45 

1 

0 

Oklahoma * 

10 

3 

180 


233 

301 

4 

0 

Texas 

10 

15 

31 

45 

103 

198 

0 

0 

Mountain States: 










2 

8 




10 

17 

1 

0 


1 

2 



4 

36 

0 

1 



■■■■■ 



12 

97 

2 

1 

Colorado” 

12 


mum 

1 

139 

150 

1 

0 


4 




149 

124 

0 

0 

Arizona 





5 

42 

1 

0 

Utah * 

2 

8 

12 


3 

20 

0 

0 

Pacific States 









Washington 

7 

14 



88 

488 

1 

3 

Oregon 

7 

9 

■■Rll 

is 

29 

306 

2 

1 

California 

101 

113 

43 

22 

120 

1,638 

6 

4 


Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


May 19, 

May 21, 

May 19, 

May 21, 

lAfiVAbJI 

May 21, 

May 10, 

May 21, 

' 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1027 

New England States: 









Maine 

0 

0 

24 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maw RAmjtehlra 

*0 


3 


0 


0 


Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

1 

2 

215 

439 

1 

0 

1 

8 

Khode Island 

0 

1 

28 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

1 

132 

99 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

6 

5 

601 

894 

3 

18 

19 

21 

New Jersey 

3 

2 

210 

202 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Pennsylvania 

1 

0 

374 

532 

0 

0 

3 

9 

East North Central States: 









. Ohio 

2 


195 


31 


4 


Indiana 

0 

0 

70 

107 

133 

08 

1 

2 

nilnola 

1 

3 

801 

258 

47 

33j 

8^ 

16 

Michigan 

1 

0 

265 

247 

20 

43 


9 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

200 

152 

14 

25 

35 

8 

West North Central States: 1 









Minnesota ! 

0 

1 

110 

168 

2 

1 

0 

4 

Iowa ' 


0 


33 


6 


1 

Missouri 

0 

0 

no 

84 

70 

24 

8 

6 

North Dakota 

0 

3 

28 

27 

1 

1 

1 

0 

South Dakota 

1 

0 

19 

17 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

100 

28 

91 

9 

0 

. 0 

Kansas 

1 

1 

122 

66 

69 

11 

4 

6 

South Atlantic States: 









Delaware 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

0 

0 

75 

75 

0 

0 

9 

7 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

43 

13 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Virginia 









West Virginia 

0 

0 

21 

50 

48 

' 28 

4 

ii 

North Carolina 

0 

0 

24 

18 

76 

44 

4 

0 

South Carolina 

0 

1 

4 

5 

13 

25 

23 

89 

Georgia 

0 

0 

22 

9 

0 

87 

11 

31 

Floiida 

0 

0 

6 

5 

3 

64 

7 

17 


• Waek ended Friday. 

> Figor^ for 1927 are ercloaive of Oklahoma City and Talsa and tor 1929 are eioliialye of Tuba only. 
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Ctms of certain communicable dieeasee reported by telegraph by /^late health ojicere 
for weeks ended May 13, 1938, and May 31, 1937 — Continued 


Poliomyelltta 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Week 

Weak 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

May 19, 

May 21, 

May 10, 

May 21, 

May 19, 

May 21, 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

0 


98 


21 


1 

0 

21 

29 

18 

17 

1 

0 

G 

8 

10 

27 

0 

0 

14 

G 

2 

43 

0 

0 

31 

2 

5 

2 

0 

2 

7 

8 

50 

4 

0 

0 

33 

23 

80 

36 

0 

0 

87 

8 


47 

0 

0 

19 

31 

16 

3 

0 

0 

6 

13 

37 

7 

0 

^ 0 

22 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

77 

97 

2 1 

1 

0 

1 

18 

9 

7 

0 

0 ! 

1 

4 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

34 

13 

4 

0 

0 

27 

35 

36 

42 

0 

0 

11 

46 

46 

20 

2 

4 

143 

IGl 

80 

22 


DlyJtifon and State 


East South Centra] States: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee—.. ..... 

Alabama 

Mississippi L 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma * 

Texas 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arlaona 

Utah » 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


Week 

ended , 
May 19, 
1928 


Typhoid fever 


Week 
, ended 
May 21, 
' 1927 


20 

21 

12 

13 

n 


* Week ended Friday. 

> Figures for 1927 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa and for 1928 are ciclusivo of Tulsa only. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS PROM STATES 


The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States 
from which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Me- 

ningo- 

coccus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

AvriJ, im 











Alabama 

8 

54 

1,078 

85 

mMm 

59 

4 

87 

28 

20 

Arl9.nn» 

8 

38 

130 


131 


1 

20 

86 

6 

MftifftMihLisettB 

7 

338 

84 



1 

6 

1, 129 


U 

Michigan 

^■1 

232 

51 

2 



2 

1,094 

141 

23 

New Hampshire. -- - 


11 

48 


1 


62 


8 

N^w Jjjrsey 

1R 

439 

113 




3 

1.063 

54 

15 

Vermont 


4 



282 


1 


0 

10 







j 





















im 


April, tm 

Anthrax: Caws 

Maasachosetts 1 

Nevr Jersey -* 1 

Chicken pox: 

Alabama 225 

ArUona 1 43 

Massachusetts — 656 

Michigan 552 

* New Jersey 568 

Vermont - 121 

Dysentery: 

Arizona 1 

New Jersey - 1 

German measles: 

Massachusetts 73 

New Jersey - 647 

Lead poisoning: 

Massachusetts 4 

New Jersey 2 

Lathargic encephalitis* 

Alabama 2 

Massachusetts 6 

Mumps* 

Alabama 142 

Arizona - 64 

Massachusetts 968 


April, im 


Mnmjie— ‘Continued. Oaeea 

Michigan 1,580 

Vermont 103 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

Massachusetts 185 

New Jersey 3 

Paratyphoid fever: 

New Jersey .... 3 

Rabies in man: 

Alabama 1 

New Jersey 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Massachusetts 10 

Michigan 16 

Tetanus: 

Massachusetts 1 

Trachoma: 

Arizona 37 

Massachusetts 8 

New Jersey 1 

Whooping cough: 

Alabama 126 

Arizona 10 

Massachusetts 823 

Michigan 574 

New Jersey 548 


ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE, JANUARY, 1928 


Reports for the month of January, 1928, showing new admissions 
to hospitals for the care and treatment of the insane have been 
received by the Public Health Service from 83 institutions located 
in 30 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Sixteen of these institutions were corporate or private. These 
hospitals reported a total of 113,720 patients on January 31, 1928, 
including those on parole. 

The following table shows the numbers of new admissions for the 
month of January, 1928, by psychoses. 

First admissions to 83 hospitals for the insane^ January, 1928 


Psychoses 


Mole 


Female 


Total 


Traumatic . 

Senile psychoses 

Psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis 

General paralysis 

Psychoses with cerebral syphilis 

P 83 ^hoses with Huntington's chorea — 

Psychoses with brain tumor 

Psychoses with other brain or nervous disease 

Alcoholic psychoses 

Pstohoses due to drugs and other exogenous toxins 

Psychoses with pellagra 

Psychoses with other somatic diseases 

Manic-depressive psychoses 

Involution melsnctiolia 

Dementia prsecox (schizophrenia) 

Paranoia and paranoid conditions 

Epliptio psychoses 

Psychoneuroses and neuroses 

Psychoses with psychopathic personality 

Psychoses with mental deficiency- 
Undiagnosed psych 
Witlmut psycnosls 


7 
114 
93 

136 

20 

2 

1 

18 

04 

8 
3 

22 

155 

17 

248 

22 

36 

10 

17 

51 

140 

67 


155 

20 

177 

21 

31 

23 

8 

35 

44 

27 


7 

109 

147 

172 

56 

3 

S 

33 

74 

14 

20 

54 

310 

46 

425 

43 

•66 

43 

25 

86 

184 

04 


1,268 


835 


2,103 


Total. 







ifaraSiHN 


Thirty-nine and seven-tenths per cent of the new admissions 
w«re females and 60.3 per cent were males, giving a ratiO' of 152 
males per 100 females. The 83 institutions on January 31, 1928, 
had 69,073 male patients and 53,747 female patients, the ratio being 
112 maletper 100 females. 

Undiagnosed psychoses constituted 8.7 per cent of the total ad- 
missions; dementia prsecox, 20.2 per cent; manic-depressive psychoses, 
14.7 per cent; seitile psychoses, 9.5 per cent; general paralysis, 8.2 
per cent; psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 7 per cent; and 4.5 
per cent were recorded as without psychosis. 

GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 101 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 31,650,000. The estimate<i population of 
the 95 cities reX»orting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended May S, 192S, and May 7,1927 



1928 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

1,276 

746 

1,662 



1,088 

867 

Measles: 

18,966 
8, 614 

13,840 
4, 145 

ini _ - ...... 


Poliomyelitis: 

20 

18 


Scarlet fever. 

3,950 

1,560 

4,828 

2,142 


101 fHties 

1,266 

Smallpox: 

A9 .CIbnf’.M _ .............. 

876 

699 

101 oftlft.*? - -- - 

84 

130 

11? 

Typhoid fever: 

49 - . .......... 

167 

268 

101 cities - 

38 

67 

48 

Deaths reported 




InfluoDES aud pneumonia: 

1,405 

839 


Smallpox: 

1 

0 


Terro Haute, TnO um-Ji-r, - 

1 

0 









.im 


CUy reports for toeek endod^ May 6 ^ WiSS 

The '^eetimatod expectancy’^ given for diphtheria, poHomyelitie, scarlet fever, smalipox, and tirpbotd 
fever Is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may tie expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemios. 
It is baaed on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of oases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median Is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported lor the week during non- 



epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 1019 is included. In obtaming the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 
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City reports for weei ended May 6, 19t8 — Continued 


Iilty28,l<a8 


Divltlons State, and 

Foj^ation, 

1^,' 

estimated 

Ohk*- 

enpox, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Diphtheria 

Influensa 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re^ 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

XA8T NORTH CENTRAL-’ 










continued 










Wisconsin: 










Kenosha r- 

fi2,700 

16 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Milwaukee 

617,000 

63 

11 

8 

6 

4 

' 4 

19 

26 

Racine 

00,400 

2 

1 

2 

18 

2 

0 

1 

2 

, Superior 

*30,671 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

113,000 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Minneapolis- 

434,000 

61 

16 

7 

0 

11 

70 

132 

15 

St Paul. 

248,000 

11 

12 

1 

0 

4 

6 

26 

16 

R/a: 

^ Davenport 

» *52,460 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Dcs Moines 

1461000 

0 

2 

1 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

781000 

4 

1 

0 

0 


6 

27 


“Waterloo r 

30,000 

n 

0 

1 

0 


2 

10 


Missouri: 









Kansas City 

375,000 

14 

6 

3 

0 

3 

31 

83 

13 

St. Joseph 

78,400 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 i 

3 

St. Louis 

830,000 

V 

38 

24 

0 

0 

304 

15 


North Dakota. 









Fargo 

* *26,403 

0 

1 

0 

‘o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Grand Forks 

*14,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakof'*- 





” - 




Aberde^ 

» 16, 036 

4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska; 









- Lincoln 

62,000 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

^ Omaha 

216,000 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

10 

Kansas 










Topeka- 

66,600 

16 

0 

1 

6 

6 

3 

4 

2 

Wichita 

02,600 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








# 


Delaware: 










Wilmington 

124,000 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

' 8 

4 

6 

Maryland 










Baltimore 

808,000 

71 

23 

27 

7 

4 

604 

43 

86 

CumbiBrland 

* 33, 741 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Frederick 

1 12, 036 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

40 

0 

2 

District of Columbia; 










Washington 

628,000 

11 

12 

14 

4 

3 

215 

0 

16 

Virginia : . 










Lynchburg 

30,500 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

41 

4 

1 

Norfolk 

174,000 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

2 

6 

'gd^^chmond 

180,000 

2 

2 

1 

0 

3 

133 

2 

8 

^ /\anoke 

61,000 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

22 

1 

2 

Virginia; 










Vleston 

60,700 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

^ing 

*56,208 

7 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

^olma: 

W^-feftlgh 

*30 ' “ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

28 

0 

1 


— ij 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

X 

. Winston-Salem 

--^-“.,S00 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

29 

18 

2 

S(mh Carolina: 









Charleston 

74,100 

0 

0 

0 

li 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Columbia 

41,800 

11 

0 

1 

i 

0 

6 

81 

L 

Greenville 

*27,311 

0 

0 

0 

(f 

' 0 

1 

8 

0 

Georgia: 










Atlanta — 

(*) 

6 

1 

1 

27 

1 

23 

6 

16 

Brunswick 

>16,800 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Savannah 

04,900 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

Florida: 







- 



Miami 

>60,764 

211 

1 

6 

0 

0 

9 

5 

2 

St. Petersburg 

*26,847 


0 



,.c 

i 



0 

»«topa I 

102,000 

3 

0 

2 

6 

3 

2 

8 


■ Estimated, July 1, 162S. > N/^^|^|^ate made. 

98249“— 28- — 3 ' 
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City repitrU for week ended M<$y Bf ldS^--~Ck>iitinued 


IMvieion, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 

IDorted 

Di]Hitheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Pneu- 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

XAST SOUTH CENTRAL 




■ 


■ 


■ 


Kentucky 








■1 


Covington 

58,500 

0 

1 


0 




8 

Louisnlle 

811,000 

0 

S 

8 

6 




11 

Tennessee' 










Memphis 

177,000 

12 

2 

8 

9 




4 

N&shville 

137,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 


24 

2 

6 

Alabama 










Birmingham 

211,000 

9 

1 


30 

6 

37 

2 

18 

Mobile 

60,800 

0 

0 


1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

47,000 

9 

0 


2 


10 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 



■ 


nn 


■ 


Arkansas 










Port Smith 

1 31, 643 

2 

0 


0 


• 3 



Little Rock 

75; 900 

3 

0 

0 

HI 

mniiiiQi 

7 



Louisiana 










New Oileans 

419,000 

1 

7 

0 



2 


10 

Shreveport 

69,500 

0 

0 

1 


0 

11 


8 

Oklahoma 










Oklahoma City 

(*) 

7 

0 

3 

43 

2 

14 


7 

Tulsa — - 

133,000 

14 

0 

1 

0 


13 



Texas 







Hr 


Dallaa 

203,000 

14 

3 

1 

2 

1 

18 


3 

Port Worth 

159,000 

17 

1 

2 


2 

4 

5 

3 

Oalveston 

49, 100 

0 

0 

0 

^■1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Houston 

1 164,654 

1 

3 

4 

1 


49 

0 

4 

San Antonio 

205,000 

0 

1 

4 

0 


8 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 


• 








Montana 










Billings 

* 17, 971 

2 

1 

0 



0 

0 

0 

Great F^s 

120,883 

13 

1 

0 



2 

0 

2 

Helena .it 

1 12,037 

0 

0 

0 





0 

Missoula 

112,668 

2 

0 


0 




0 

Idaho 










Boise 

123,042 

11 

0 

0 





0 

Colorado 










l”)AnVAr 

285,000 

59 

11 

e 





14 

Pueblo 

43,900 

0 

1 

0 

0 




0 

New Mexico 










Albuquerque 

121,000 

10 

f 1 

0 

0 

0 

9 


0 

Utah 










Salt Lake City 

1 133, 000 

15 

8 

3 

0 

1 

1 


2 

Nevada - 

1 









Reno 

*12,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H! 

0 

FACinC 










Washington: 

SenttlA -- 

(*) 

66 

5 

4 

0 


5A 

9 


^nkane 

109,000 

7 

2 

0 

^■1 





Tacoma — 

106,000 

8 

1 

0 


■HMQI 

11 

46 

1 

California* 










lx>s Angeles 

0) 

103 

40 

35 

22 

2 

13 

50 

13 

Sacramento 

73,400 

8 

2 

1 


0 

4 

6 

8 

San Fiancisco 

667,000 

83 

IS 

9 

1 


20 

87 

5 


Estiznatedi July 1, 192Si. 


> No estimate made. 
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CUy reports for week ended May 6, 19X8 — Continued 




Diyision, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

NSW SNGtAND 












Maine: 












Portland 

. 8 

2 

0 

0 


0 


1 

1 

4 

18 

New Hampshire: 












Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

11 

Manchester... 

2 

6 

0 

0 


1 

0 


0 

0 

19 

Vermont: 












Barre 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Massachusetts: 












Boston 

64 

87 

0 

0 


26 

1 


0 

35 


Fall River 

4 

8 

0 

0 


6 



0 

0 

34 

Springfield 

6 

18 

0 

0 


2 



0 


40 

Worcester 

10 

5 

0 

0 


4 

0 


0 

4 

67 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

1 

14 

Providence 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

6 



0 

4 

61 

Connecticut: 












Bridgeport 

n 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

35 

Hartford- 

6 

2 

0 

0 


0 



0 

5 

52 

New Haven... 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Hi 

1 

0 

■1 

0 

18 


IfIDDLS ATLANTIC 





Hj 







New York: 












Bufialo 

10 

40 

0 

0 


13 




26 

146 

New York 

270 

372 

0 

0 


mm 


4 

1 

164 

1.041 

Rochester 

15 

6 

0 

0 


mO 




5 


Syracuse 

0 

10 

0 

0 


HI 

1 

0 

0 

18 


New Jersey: 












Camden 

6 

4 

0 

0 


2^ 

0 

0 


5 

40 

Newark 

27 

48 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 


0 

14 

no 

Trenton 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 



0 

44 

Pennsylvania. 












Philadelphia — 

00 

80 

1 

0 

0 


4 

2 

0 

77 

603 

Pittsburgh 

28 

27 

0 

0 




2 

0 

^ 22 

216 

Heading 

3 

23 

0 

0 

0 


0 



6 

30 

EAST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Ohio- 












Cincinnati 

20 

33 

2 

3 

0 

1.5 

1 

1 


13 

190 

Cleveland 

30 

22 

0 

1 

0 

25 

1 

1 

0 

56 

281 

Columbus 

8 

8 

2 

0 


8 



0 

1 


Toledo 

13 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 




10 

01 

Indiana: 












Fort Wayne... 

6 

5 

2 

0 


3 

0 

Hi 



37 

Indianapolis. 

0 

10 

12 

2 


1 



0 


. 100 

South Bend... 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 



0 

1 

23 

Torre Haute... 

3 

1 0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 

3 

24 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

117 

77 

2 

3 



3 

2 

0 



Sprin^old 

3 

12 

0 

4 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

Michigan: 












Detroit 

80 

130 

2 

2 

0 

27 

2 

0 

1 

77 

866 

Flint 

6 

8 

1 

6 


3 




3 

30 

Grand Rapids. 

7 

8 

1 

0 



1 

0 

0 

,7 

56 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 



0 


13 

Milwaukee 

26 

40 

1 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

17 

167 

Racine 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

24 

Superior 

2 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 

15 

WEST NORTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Minnesota: 












Duluth 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


8 

33 

Minneapolis... 

44 

12 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

15 

no 

Bt. Paul. 

24 

12 

3 

1 

0 

7 




30 

81 

Iowa: 












Davenport .... 

1 

3 

3 

0 



0 



0 


Des Moines 

0 

2 

2 

17 



0 



0 


Sioux City 

2 

1 

2 

1 




0 


1 


Waterloo 

1 

5 

0 

0 



u 

0 


0 
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CUy reporU for week eade4 May 5, 19S8 — Oontijiii^ 


Scarlet fever 


Division, State, 
and city 


Missouri: 

JCansas 

Cl 

8t. Jose 
St. Lou 


North Dak 

ota 

Fargo. 

Grand 

Foi 



Kentucky. 

Covmgton 

LoiasviUo 

Tennessee. 

Memphis 

NashvUle 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.. 

Mobile 

Montgomery. 

WEST SOUTH CEN 
TEAl 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 
Little Kock... 
Louisiana: 

New Orleans. 
Bhrevepoit... 
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CUy reports for week ended May B, 1968 — Continued 


Kay 2S, 1928' 


Division, Stite, 
anddty 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

aU 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

WEST SOUTH CKN- 












TRAL~COn. 












Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma 












City 

1 

18 

2 

17 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Tulsa 

2 

16 

2 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Texas: 











Dallas 

2 

17 

4 


0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

28 

58 

Fort Worth... 

1 

11 



0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

28 

Qalveston 

0 

0 



0 

1 


HI 

0 

0 

13 

Houston 

1 

2 



0 

6 



0 

0 

72 

San Antonio... 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












BiUinga 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hi 


0 

0 

5 

13 

Great Falls 

1 

0 

1 


0 


0 


0 

0 

7 

Helena 

0 

4 

1 


0 

HI 

0 


0 

0 

10 

Missoula 

1 

1 


0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

8 

Idaho: 












Boise 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 

3 

d 

Colorado: 












Denver 

12 

25 

1 

1 


14 

!^H] 

0 

1 

32 

05 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

0 


2 



0 

0 

6 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

() 

0 

0 1 

10 

Utah: 












Halt Lake City. 

2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14 

32 

Nevada: 












Reno 

0 

0 

1 

0 







6 

pAavic 












Washington: 












Hcattlo 

g 

g 

9 

n 



0 

2 




^lokano __ __ 

5 

3 








1 


Tneoma 

3 

5 1 

n 


■UHlml 

iHlira 


1 

nnnQi 

2 

16 

California: 



^■1 









Los Angeles.. - 

24 

*14 

HI 



21 

2 

2 


62 

161 

Hacramento 

1 

4 


0 

0 

2 

0 


u 

1 

35 

San Francisco. 

15 

26 



* 

3 

0 

12 

1 


0 

13 

161 


Division, State, and city 


Meningococ- 
cus meningitis! 


Cases 


Deaths 


liethargic 

encephalitis 


Cases 


Deaths 


Pellagra 


Cases 


Deaths 


Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile patalysis) 


Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 


Deaths 


NSW INGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Rhode Island: 

Providence. 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport. 


0 1 0 0 1 


0 


0 10 


0 0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 ol 0 0 


0 


0 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 

New York 

New Jersey: 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 

Plliladelphia. 

Pittsburgh.. 


52 


16 5 


2 0 0 


$ 

1 

1 

1 


3 1 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 

10 10 1 
0 0 0 0 0 


1 2 0 

0 1 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
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CHy nports far xntek ended May 6, ift?d-~C!<mtii>ued 


Dirision, State, and city 


ElAT NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati..-. 
Clev^and — 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana: 

Indianiq)oliS- 

niinois; 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit * 

Wisconsin: 

Kacine 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis.. 

St. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Des Moines.. 
Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Kansas: 

Topeka 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

Virginia: 

Norfolk 

North Carolina: 

Raleigh 

South Carolina: 

Columbia 

Grenville 

Georgia: 

Savannah 

Florida’ 

Miami 

Tampa 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Alabama: 

* Birmingham.. 
Montgomery. 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 

Little Rock 

Louisiana: 

Now Orleans 

Shrev^iort 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City.. 

Tulsa 

Teias: 

Houston... 


Rabies (in man): 1 death at Detroit, Mich. 


Meningo- 

cocous 

meningitis 

Lethargio 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 







Oases, 

esti- 



Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

X 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

d 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 0 

! 0 

1 

. 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

! 0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

! 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

1 

h. 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

! 0 

0 





mi 

City reports for wssh ended May S, 1928 — Continued 


Way 25, 1026 



Meningococ- 
cus mmiing- 
itis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (inl!an- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and dty 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Billings -• 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■ 

0 

■ 

0 

Colorado: 

Denver 

8 

2 

m 

0 

H 


0 

0 

0 

Pueblo 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAanc 

Washington: 

Tacoma 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Califomia: 

Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

San Francisco 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 



The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended May 5, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended May 7, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1927 and 1928, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting; cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,050,000 in 1927 
and 31,657,000 in 1928. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 
30,370,000 estimated population in 1927 and nearly 30,961,000 in 
1928. The number of cities included in each group and the esti- 
mated aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from cities j April 1 to May 6, 1928 — Annual rates 
per lOOfOGO population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 » 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



Y' 

19^ 

Apr. 

9, 

1927 

Apr. 

14, 

1928 

Apr. 

16. 

1927 

Apr. 

21, 

1928 

Apr. 

23, 

1927 

^9 

Apr. 

80, 

1927 

May 

1^ 

vasa 

101 cities 

132 

200 

144 

174 

137 

• 179 

*129 

171 

123 

183 








Mew England.....*.....-... 

120 

181 

168 

105 

131 

135 

133 

95 

133 

180 

272 

159 

181 

119 

XflanHn .. 

188 

209 

209 

271 

204 

270 

172 

242 

170 

Bast Norti» n«iit,fai __ 

121 

169 

116 

136 

116 

181 

1 132 

187 

107 

West North Central.... 

101 

170 

101 

109 

80 

141 

84 

168 

78 

Soudii Atlantic 

88 

117 

82 

141 

82 

135 

80 

' 105 

88 

Bast South Central......... 

25 

66 

40 

86 

40 

30 

«58 

70 

40 

70 

141 

152 

West 

132 

335 

160 

141 

124 

. 124 

100 

178 

80 

Mountain' 

44 

170 

133 

108 

80 

188 

183 

99 

80 

padfle 

77 

125 

74 

115 

102 

157 

56 

188 

126 

no 





1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not the number of 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of July 1, 1928 and 1927, respectively. 

* Superior, Wis., and Louisville, Ky., not included. 

* Superior, Wis., not included. 

* Louisville, Hy., not included. 











im 


Summary of weekly reports from citieSf April 1 to May 5, 19^B — Anr^ucd rates 
per lOOfiOO population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1997 — Continued. 

MEABLBB CASE BATES 



Week ended— 


A^. 

T' 

Apr. 

14. 

Apr. 

1«, 


T 

X- 

Apr. 

30, 

May 

5) 

May 


j|g||| 

1927 

1028 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

101 cities 

1,277 

867 


766 

1,862 

788 

U,285 


1,423 

606 

New England 

1,874 

270 

1,720 

223 

1,743 

295 

1,593 

323 

1,322 

870 

Middle Atlantic 

1,504 

150 

1,736 

172 

1,824 

145 

1,862 

231 

2,266 

812 

East North Central 

1,034 

957 

996 

885 

817 

797 

• 731 

637 

794 

564 

West North Central 

762 

1,300 

861 

1,314 

986 

1,552 

1,017 

1,225 

888 

1,528 

South Atlantic 

2,285 

936 

2,115 

1,311 

2,356 

1,589 

1,767 

1,017 

2,109 

1,577 

East South Central 

958 

606 

1,117 

306 

1,536 

517 

M,345 

375 

1, 132 

517 

West South Central 

m 

2,114 

428 

LOO.*) 

380 

1,249 

396 

922 

392 

877 

Mountain 

70S 

2,788 

743 

2,060 

761 

1,793 

840 

1,542 

752 

1,632 

Pacific ... 

447 

3,051 

524 

2,207 

1 

393 

2,103 

386 

1, 528 

206 

1,601 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

273 

394 

228 

391 

264 

362 

*265 

339 

258 

860 



New England 

331 

367 

301 

423 

264 

346 

329 

402 

345 

393 

Middle Atlantic 

866 

594 

273 

581 

287 

528 

312 

446 

303 

540 

East North Centra! 

252 

272 

194 

285 

272 

298 

1277 

289 

254 

283 

We,4t Nnrth Central 

263 

433 

277 

396 

288 

342 

275 

333 

218 

871 

South Atlantic 

179 

177 

154 

150 

170 

161 

21 i 

191 

175 

128 

East South Central 

100 

177 

234 

218 

800 

167 

< 167 

193 

304 

188 

We^ South Central 

148 

99 

128 

50 

164 

41 

106 

33 

148 

58 

Mountain 

239 

941 

230 

050 

212 

032 

203 

950 

274 

1,004 

212 

Padfle 

133 

243 

123 

' 243 

151 

209 

no 

106 

153 



SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

18 

26 


24 


33 

*25 

21 

14 

22 

New England 

■1 

0 

0 

■11 

■1 

0 


0 

0 

■n 

1 1 1 1 M 

Hi 

0 


^B1 


0 


0 



1 1 1 1 1 1 

24 

37 

24 

32 

31 

29 


33 

16 

28 

1 1 1 1 1 1 

84 

42 

49 

65 



^ 68 

38 

31 

84 

nhmfraUMtHH 1 1 1 1 1 1 

14 

25 

11 

27 

12 

65 

33 

18 

14 

36 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

10 

86 

35 

96 


162 

■ina 

66 

16 

56 


4 


16 

87 

8 

95 

28 

25 

36 

83 

Mountain... 


27 


27 

168 

54 

150 

0 

106 

36 

Pacific 

18 

55 


26 

59 

97 

43 

65 

31 

73 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

4 

8 

1 ^ 

8 

6 

7 

*4 

8 

6 

10 

New England 

2 

7 

9 

9 

7 


6 

5 

2 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

1 

6 

s 

5 

6 

7 

Jj 

5 

4 

10 

East North Central 

3 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

*2 

6 

3 

7 

West North Central 

6 

2 

8 

12 

6 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

South Atlantic 

12 

9 

4 

13 

0 

11 

7 

16 

18 

18 

East South Central 

15 

35 

29 

35 

15 

30 

<7 

30 

0 

16 

West South Central 

16 

37 


17 


12 

24 

12 

28 

37 

Mountain 

0 


■a 

9 

0 

27 

0 

9 


18 

Pacific 

8 

*1 


18 

3 

10 

0 

18 


3 


< Superior Wis., and Louisville, Ky., nut included. 
» Superior, Wis., not Included. 

* Louisviiie, Ky., not ineiudod. 
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Ma7 20» ms 


Summary of weekly reports from cities , April 1 to May By 1928 — AnnuoH ratee 
poj^ation compared with rates for the corresponding period of 

INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 



Week ended— 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 


7, 


14, 

16i 

21, 

A 

28, 

30, 

5, 

7, 


1928 

19^ 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

95 cities 

84 

23 

80 

21 

28 

18 

>32 

18 

32 

13 

New England 1 

16 

7 

0 

16 

7 

12 

14 

7 

21 

6 

Middle Atlantic 

81 

26 

27 

21 

26 

20 

34 

21 

28 

15 

East North Central 

40 

0 

27 

11 

28 

11 

>30 

10 

36 

•f 

West North Central 

16 

17 

24 

12 

41 

21 

31 

12 

63 

8 

South Atlantic 

19 

40 

30 

38 

16 

22 

30 

29 

21 

Id 

East South Central 

73 

74 

84 

90 

68 

58 

*65 

37 

84 

43 

West South Central 

107 

61 

90 

42 

45 

30 

37 

47 

25 

13 

Mountain 

80 

36 

53 

18 

68 

0 

44 

9 

35 

9 

Paci^ 

7 

17 

14 

14 

14 

10 

17 

21 

7 

21 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 



‘Superior, Wis., and LouMUe, Ey., not included. 
> Superior, WIs., not included. 

‘ Louisville, Ky., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1927 and 1928, respectively 





















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


SMALLPOX ON VESSEL 


Steamship “Yarmouth” — At Kingston, Jamaica, jrom Boston via 
ports — April 7, 1988. — During the week ended April 7, 1928, the 
steamship Yarmouth from Boston, via Miami, April 2, and Habana, 
April 4, 1928, arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, with a case of smallpox 
'on board. The Yarmouth sailed from Kingston April 7, for New 
York, arriving April 12, 1928. 

THE FAB EAST 

Report for the uoeek ended April 81, 1988. — The following report for 
the week ended April 21, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 


Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAGUE 

Egypt —Suez 

Aden Protectorate —Aden, Perim 
India — Bastjoin, Bombay, Rangoon* 

8tam —Bangkok 

CHOLERA 

India — Bassein, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmoin, 
Rangoon, Tutlconn 
French Indta — Pond/cbeiry 
fiioia —Bangkok 
French InBo China —Saigon 


SMALLpqX 

India —Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Rangoon, Tuticorin, Vizagapatam. 

French India —Pondicherry 
Straits Settlements - Singapore 
China —Shanghai, Hong Kong 
Japan —Osaka, Shimonoseki 
Kmntung - Dairen 
Simlh Afanchuna —^bangebun 
Manchuria - Mukden, Antung 
Chosen — Fusan 


Returns for the week ended April 21 were not received from Samarinda, Dutch 
East Indies, Basra, Iraq, nor Vladivostok, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Weele ended April 88, 1988 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
April 28, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 


On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

Total 


10 





11 


30 





3 ' 



Miiiiiid 

3 


IUPPHII 



18 

wBSSBm 


8 

W 


Hg 


26 

1 ! 


■1 

5 

41 


( 1300 ) 















1301 


May 25, 1928 ' 


Quebec — CommunieaUe diseases — Week ended May 5, 19B8 . — The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended May 5, 1928, as follows: 


^Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Pftftthrofjpinftl . __ 

2 

floarlflt feviir 

110 

Chicken nox I..,.-! 

25 

Smallpox 

33 

IXphlheria 

27 

Tuberculoeifl - 

80 

(Jarman TnAft,«i]e «4 _ . . .. 

13 

Tvphnld fever . . 

12 

Influenza ..... 

9 

Whooping cough 

8 

Measles 

210 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicahle diseases — March, 1928 . — During the month of 
March, 1928^ communicable diseases were reported in Czechoslo- 
vakia as follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

j Disease 

Cases 

1 Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

17 

12 

Rabies 

1 

1 

Diphtheria 

908 

67 

1 Scarlet fever 

1, 145 

47 

Dysentery 

10 

3 

Trachoma I 

248 


Malaria 

10 


1 Typhoid fever I 

585 j 

4i 

Paratyphoid fever 

6 


I Typhus fever I 

25 


Puerperal fever 

79 

^ 1 

1 * 1 




^ DENMARK 

Communicahle diseases — February, 1928 . — During the month of 
February, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Kingdom 
of Denmark as follows: 


Disease 


Coses 


Disease 


Broncho-pneumonia 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. 
Chicken pox 

Diphtlieria 

Erysipelas 

Influento 

Jaundice 

Lethargic encephalitis.. . 

Measles 

Mumps 


2,032 

3 

no 

680 

204 

4,034 

192 

12 

6,004 

752 


1 


Paratyphoid fever. 

Pneumou/a 

Poliomyelitis 

Puerperal fever 

Scarlet fever 

Tetanus 

Tubermlosis 

Typhoid fever 

Whooidng cough . . 


11 

480 

2 

14 

242 

5 

209 

9 

1,767 


Population of Denmark: 3,493,000. 

FINLAND 


Communicalle diseases — February, 1928 . — ^During the month' of 
February, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Finland as 
follows : 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 


80 

Scarlet fever 

190 


3,702 

Smallpox 


Paratyphoid fever 

Foliomy^tis 

40 

1 

Typhoid fever 

40 


Popolation: 8,568,220. 






llt 72 S.»S 8 


1302 


Hdaingfora . — During the period under report, cases of communi- 
cable diseases were reported in the city of Helsingfors as follows: 
Diphtheria, 6; influenza, 874; paratyphoid fever, 3; scarlet fever, 54. 
(Population, 215,829.) 

ITALY 

Communicable diseases — January SO-February IZ, 19118 . — During 
the period January 30 to Februaiy 12, 1928, communicable diseases 
were reported in the Kingdom of Italy as follows: 




Feb. 6-12, 1028, 

Disease * 0 ^ 


Communes 

affected 

Cases 

Communes 

affected 

Anthrax ... 

16 

16 

19 

18 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

0 

4 

8 

8 

Chicken pox 7 

812 

121 

426 

126 

Diphtheria 

480 

260 

2 

460 

288 

Dysentery 

2 

6 

4 

I.iethargiR AncAphAlit.i.q _ , , , 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Measles 

2,791 

386 

2,860 

12 

324 

Poliomyelitis 

5 

12 

Sf^let fever 

820 

189 

842 

188 

Smallpox 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Typhoid fever 

853 

180 

360 






JAMAICA 

Smallpox (riZosfrim ) — March SS-April 28, 1928 . — During the period 
March 25 to April 28, 1928, 11 cases of smallpox (alastrim) were 
reported in the island of Jamaica, occurring in localities not included 
in the Kingston area. 

Communicable diseases . — During the same period other communi- 
cable diseases were reported in the island as follows: 



Cases 


Cases 

Disease 

• 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Disease 

Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Cerebrnsplnal meningitis 


1 

Leprosy 


1 

Chicken pox__ _ _ ^ - 

3 

53 

Puerpc^ fever 


1 

Dysentery 

6 

34 

Tulwciilosis- 

24 

57 

Erysipelas 


1 


28 

87 




1 


Population: Kingston, 62,707; island, 926,000. 
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IkfiLTA 




ChmmumeaUe dimues — March, 1928. — ^During the month of 
March, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in the island of 
Malta as follows: 


Diim 

Cases 

Disease 

Coses 

Broncho-DiiAumonia _ _ 

19 

Pii«rp«ral ierer - 

8 


1 

fftVAr ^ , 

6 


36 

Trachoma 

41 


4 

Tnhurrailnsifl _ , _ __ 

2B 


6 

Tifphoid fevt*r 

89 

TfiduenKA _ 

28 

Undulant (Malta) fever... ...... 

48 

MrIrtIr 

11 

Whooping ooiigh _ 

d 

Pneumonia 

8 




*■ Contracted abroad. 
Population, civil, 228,575. 


Mortality Jrom communieaMe diseases — March, 1928. — During the 
period under report mortality from communicable diseases was 
reported in the island of Malta as follows: Diphtheria, 1 death; 
tuberculosis, 13; typhoid fever, 3. 

MEXICO 

Stale oj Jalisco — Smcdlpox — March and April, 1928. — An epidemic 
of smallpox in March and April, 1928, was reported from unofficial 
sources in the Los Altos region. State of Jalisco, Menco. ’) he disease 
is said to have been severe in Tepatitlan. 

STRIA 

Beirut and the Lehanot\, — Smallpox — April 2-15, 1928 — Summary . — 
During the period April 2 to 15, 1928, 8 new cases of smallpox were 
reported at Beirut, Syria, and 4 cases at other localities in the Lebanon. 
The total number of cases reported from January 26 to April 17, 1928, 
was for Beirut 106, and for other localities in the Lebanon 63 cases. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Orange Free Stale — Smallpox — Typhus fever. — During the week 
ended Mardi 31, 1928, fresli outbreaks of smallpox and typhus 
fever were reported in the Orange Free State, occurring on farms' in 
the Koffefontein and Ladysmith Districts, respectively. 








CHOLERA, l^LAGCE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Froin in6dical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, health section of the League of Nations, and other sources The reports contained in the following taUes 
must not he considered as complete or as regards either the list of countnes included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 
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CHOLERA, PLAOVE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 
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s Seenumttily toUe below. 


CHOLERA, plague; SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE*-Coiitinaed 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 


Mkgr 25,1028 
































CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 




mo 











i 8ee lO^y and monthly tables below. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX — Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 

























1 See lO^y and monthly tables below. 



CHOLERA, PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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i 8a» and looatlily tabliB below. 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS PETER, AND TELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TYPHUS FETER— Cimtiniied 
[C, indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



Bdgisn Congo: 
Eoma 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE 

DISEASES ^ 

United States, April 8-May 5, 1928 

The mortality from all causes in large cities continued high during the 
four weeks ended May 5 as compared with the corresponding weeks 
of last year; the average death rate in 66 large cities (annual basis) 
in these weeks was 15 per 1,000 population in the current year, 13.7 a 
year ago, and 14.2 in 1925. The average rate in the current year is 
the same as that for the preceding four weeks, and no tendency for the 
mortality to decline was indicated. The death rate for the week 
ended May 5 was 15.5, the highest so far reported for the cities this 
year. While the normal seasonal decline is somewhat overdue and 
the April mortality was higher than in the recent years not affected by 
marked respiratory epidemics, the general death rate in these cities for 
the first 18 weeks of 1928 (14.4) was about average; it was slightly 
higher than that for the corresponding period of 1927 (13.8), but 
the same as the rate in 1925. A comparison with 1926 is not made, 
since the mortality rate for the corresponding period of that year was 
abnormally high because of a respiratory epidemic. 

Influenza and 'pneumonia , — Reported cases of influenza increased 
during April, and in the week ended May 5 there were 4,185 cases 
reported by 31 States, as compared with 3,300 in the preceding week. 
This increase occurred chiefly in Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and New Mexico. The 
mortality from influenza and pneumonia in 95 cities was slightly 
lower for the two weeks ended April 21, the latest available, than for 
the preceding two weeks, when a maximum rate of 250 per 100,000 
was reported, as shown in the accompanying table. The decline 
occurred in the average death rate for cities reporting in each of the 
geographic divisions except the West North Central and Mountain 
States. The mortality from influenza and pneumonia in these cities 
in the current year has exceeded that in 1927 in all sections except 
the South Atlantic and Pacific divisions, and the excess has been most, 
maijked in the East and West South Central and East North Central 
States. 


> tnm (be Offlee tt SteUsUori InveMlittlooii U. S. PubUe Heeltb Serv/oo. 
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Average death ratet per 100,000 {annual haeit) from influenza and pneumonia in 
cities in each geographic division from March 11 to April £1, 19tS, compared 
with corresponding period of 19S7 


Olographic division 

lOK 1 

1927 

Mar. U-* 
24 

MBr.25> 
Apr. 7 

Apr. 8-21 

Mar. 13- 
26 

Mar. 27- 
Apr.O 

Apr, 10- 
23 

Total (W cities) 

245 

250 

232 

205 

185 

175 

New England 

21S 

215 

180 

177 

168 

16S 

Middle Atlantic 

275 

284 

269 

236 

215 

208 

East North Central 

226 


223 

158 

151 

149 

West North Central 

145 

148 

198 

125 

125 

143 

South Atlantic 

226 

222 

218 

312 

227 

212 

East South Central 

374 

418 

285 

284 

265 


West South Central 

875 


286 

188 

191 

115 

Mountain 

292 

168 

108 

188 

233 

165 

Padflo 

122 

117 

88 

1 

123 

143 

119 


Meningococcus meningitis . — The total cases of meningococcus men- 
ingitis reported by 42 States in the four weeks ended May 5 numbered 
538 as against 678 in the preceding foui^weck period and 249 in the 
corresponding period of 1927. While the number of new cases 
reported in most States has shown little change in recent weeks, a 
rather marked decline occurred in a number of the Western States 
where the incidence of the disease had been relatively high. In Colo- 
rado the number of reported cases dropped from 54 in the four 
weeks ended April 7 to 22 in the four weeks ended May 5; in Arizona 
the number dropped from 17 to 7; in Arkansas from 10 to 3; in 
Oklahoma from 15 to 8; in Texas from 8 to 3; in Utah from 16 to 9; 
and in Or^on from 14 to 6. On the other hand, the number of oases 
reported m New York State increased from 108 to 176. 

Smallpox . — ^A gradual seasonal decline in the number of smallpox 
cases reported by 42 States was apparent in^he returns for the four 
weeks ended May 5, the total number reported for the period being 
less tlian 3,900 — a decline of approximately 900 from the preceding 
four-week period. The reported cases for these four weeks numbered 
about *1,000 more than for the corresponding period of each of the 
preceding two years. Some decline has occurred in nearly all the 
States; only Montana reported a definite increase, the number 
increasing from 52 in the four weeks ended April 7 to 99 in the four 
weeks ended May 5. In all the States in which an increased preva- 
lence was noted in the four weeks ended April 7, a decrease was 
reported in the following four weeks, the decreases being especially 
marked in California, Colorado, New Mexico, Missouri, Indiana, 
uid West Virginia. In Oklahoma, where smallpox has been prevalent 
in recent months, the number of reported cases dropped to 192 in 
the two weeks ended May 5, as against 340 in the preceding two 
weeks. 
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Scadetjever, — A seasonal decline in the incidence of scarlet fever 
during April was evident from the reports for 41 States, which showed 
a total of 3,900 cases in the week ended May 5 as compared with 
about 4,900 in the week ended March 31. The number of cases 
reported by Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania in the four weeks ended May 6 indicated a definite 
decline as compared with the preceding four-week period in these 
States, and smaller decreases occurred in most of the remaining 
States. Montana and Wyoming reported a slight increase, hut the 
number of cases was small. 

Diphtheria . — The number of oases of diphtheria reported weekly 
by 42 States has declined steadily since early in February, and in 
the week ended May 5 there were 1,300 cases reported as compared 
with 1,460 in the week ended April 7 and with 1,833 in the week 
ended March 3. The disease is still somewhat more prevalent than 
it was in 1926, but only slightly more so than it was in 1927. 

Measles . — The total number of cases of measles reported by 38 
States showed little or no change during March and April; the weekly 
number of cases reported was approximately 18,000. In general, the 
incidence of the disease has been higher in the current year than it 
was last year in the New England, Middle and South Atlantic, and 
East South Central States, but it has been lower than it was a year 
ago in the North Central, Mountain, and Pacific States. Among the 
States showing a rather high incidence the following reported an 
increase in the two weeks ended May 5 as compared with the pre- 
ceding two weeks : Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
and Khode Island. On the other hand, a decrease in cases was 
reported by Alabama, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, North 
Carolina, New Mexico, and Texas. Measles epidemics are local in 
character and may occur at almost any season, but a general decline 
in prevalence should take place in May, and the summer months 
may be expected to bring the incidence to a low level. 

TypJtoid fever . — The typhoid fever incidence continued lower in 
April than in the same month for either of the preceding two years. 
No State reported as many as 20 cases a week in March or April, 
and the weekly case rates for 101 cities (aimual basis) varied frrnn 
4 to 6 per 100,000 population, which is lower than the rates for any 
of the preceding four years at this season. The incidence rates 
have been higher in the South Atlantic and South Central States 
than in the remainder of the country, but have been favorable in 
these geographical districts as compared with earlier years. 

Pdiomydiiis . — The number of cases of poliomyelitis continued to 
.decline during April, and 81 cases were reported by 43 States in the 
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liMir we^ ended Majr S as comfHuwd witb 107 ia ifae panrodu^ Ibur- 
week period. Of Uie 81 eases r^ortod, 23 in Oaiifonua, and no 
more than 5 in any oilier State. 

Foretcn Conatrles ‘ 

The general prevalmce for certain epidemic diseases in amst 
foreign countries durmg February and March is suminarined bebw. 

Ploij/ue.^Ii^ght plague eases were reported durmg the second half 
of March in Ben Oardane district in southern Tunis near the IVipoli 
frontier. Tunis had been free from plague since August, 1827, and 
these cases occurred a long distance from the scene of the outbreaks 
of 1926-27. Algeria and Greece were both free from plague in 
Februaiy and March. 

Plague cases continued to occur at Sues in March; 30 cases were 
reported from the beginning of January up to April 7. (kdy three 
plague cases have been reported elsewhere in E^pt since the be- 
^ning of the srear — one at Alexandria and two in Upper Egypt. 

The outbreak at Aden increased during March, end 462 cases were 
reported in the three weeks ended April 7, as compared with 424 
cases in the preceding three weeks. In the weeh ended April 14, 
there were IQ& eases reported, indicating a sHght decline in new 
cases. From the beginning of the outbreak to April 14, 1,300 cases 
and 943 deaths had been reported. Duiing the whole of the epi- 
demic in 1900, which hitherto had been the most severe, 708 cases 
and 576 deaths were reported. 

Plague spread rapidly in India in the burning of February, 
1928. Daring the week ended Februaiy 4, 4,517 cases and 3,296 
deaths were reported, as compared with 1,394 cases and 967 deaths 
during the correspooding week of the preceding year. The number 
ef pl^;ue cases Mul deat^ reported between the middle of December 
and the middle of February was practically the same, week for 
week, as that reported during the oomspooding period of 1925-26, 
a ycfiT of moderatdy severe plague prevalence. 

The accompanying table shows that, in comparison with 1926, 
the plague situation in February, 1928, was rather bad in the United 
Provinces, Hyderabad, and Burma, but very good in the Punjab 
and in Bihar. The severe outlneak at the city of Hyderabad begui 
to decline early in Februaiy. In upper Burma the i^ead of plague 
appears to have come to a standstill except kt the town of Mandalay. 

1 Data from the Monthly Epidemiological Heport of the Health Section of the League of Nations* Seo- 
Mtarat, Ajk, 1 $, im, n^pteaeatod by informatien puhliahofl m the Fxtbuc Hjeakti fispaura. 
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Deaths from ptague in the Provinces of India during the first six meeks of 19i6, 

m7, and im 


Froviooes 

1026 

1927 

1928 

Jan. 3-23 

Jan. 24- 
Peb. 13 

Jan. 2-22 

Jan. 23- 
Feb. 12 

Jan. 1-21 

Jan. 22- 
Feb. 11 

Punjab, Ddhl, and Punjab States 

United Provinces 

Blhu: and Orissa 

5,426 

1,020 

880 

344 

259 

348 

329 

698 

438 

162 

3,142 

2,910 

669 

478 

275 

700 

366 

663 

488 

242 

892 

1,184 

826 

413 

210 

91 

161 

136 

157 

63 

460 
1,062 
498 
495 
163 
68 
84 
134 
286 ! 
61 

200 

2,203 

190 

866 

197 

1,864 

68 

308 

890 

21 

294 
8,884 
360 
669 
224 
1,771 
64 
397 
1, lei 
03 

Central Provinces 

Madras Presidency 

Hyderabad 

Mysore t 

Bombay Presidency 

Burma 

Other Indian States 

Total 

6,204 

9,922 

3,072 

3,800 

6,296 

8,777 


In the United Provinces the outlook is somewhat disquieting, the 
number of plague cases and deaths reported having trebled from the 
week ended January 28 (757 deaths) to the week ended February 18 
(2,329 deaths). Such a rate of increase, at this time of the year, has 
not been seen in the United Provinces since 1918; the nearest approach 
was in 1924, when the number of deaths attributed to plague doubled 
during the corresponding three weeks. 

Plague is slightly more prevalent in Java than it was in 1926, but 
less so than in 1924 and 1925. During the 12 weeks ended January 
28, 1928, there were 2,604 deaths attributed to plague, as compared 
with 2,175 during the corresponding period of the preceding year. 
Central Java continues to be most heavily infected, but western Java 
has not escaped. 

The actual incidence of plague in the east African centers of plague 
in Kenya, Uganda, and Madagascar is about the same as it was 
early in 1927. In Madagascar, 705 deaths were ascribed to plague 
during the first two months of 1928, as compared with 749 during 
the corresponding period of the preceding year. No plague case has 
been reported either in Mauritius or in Reunion since early in 1927. 

In the Union of South Africa, 17 plague cases were reported on 
inland farms from the beginning of the year to March 24. 

The plague season has not yet begun in the west African centers, 
but there have been a few cases at Lagos and Ijebu in Nigeria (37 
cases up to March 10), and in Senegal (25 up to March 20). 

Chdera— The incidence of cholera was above normal at Calcutta 
in March, the disease having been very prevalent m Bengal during 
the winter. There was no cholera in ports west of Bolnbay. 
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Cholera in India, thoi^ slightly less preval^Nit in F^mory titan 
in January, caused about the same number of deaths as in the corre- 
sponding month of the two preceding years, but more than during 
the corresponding periods of 1922-25. During the three weeks ended 
February 18, 1928, 4,802 deaths were attributed to cholera, as com- 
pared with 4,331 deaths in 1927. The disease was almost entirely 
confined to the two most persistent centers — (1) Bengal, with Assam 
and Orissa, and (2) Madras Presidency. 


Cholera eases and deaths in marUime towns of the Far East in March, 19116, 1967, 
and 1968, reported to the Singapore Bureau 


Port 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bombay 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

Tuticoriu - 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

Negapatam 


2 


1 

0 

d 

Madras - 


30 


8 


9 

Calcutta 


103 


195 


380 

Bassein - 

0 

0 


^ 4 


5 

Rangoon 


4 


12 


n 

Muhnein - 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

Singapore 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

Bangkok 

319 

213 

69 

46 


33 

Saigon.- 

3 

2 

2 

2 

52 

33 

Turane 

0 

0 


0 

1 

1 

Manila 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Canton 



0 

0 

1 

1 









In Siam, 395 cases were reported during the first eight weeks of 
1928, as compared with 326 and 1,168 cases during the corresponding 
periods of 1927 and 1926, respectively. During the first eight 
weeks of each of the years from 1922 to 1925 only from 2 to 13 cholera 
cases were reported weekly in the whole country. 

During the first quarter of 1928, cholera was prevalent in the 
southern part of French Indo-China, 220 cases being reported in 
Cambodia, 1,162 cases in Cochin-China, and 376 in Annam up to 
March 20. Tonkin and Laos were reported free from cholera. 

Yellow fever . — In the Belgian Congo, there w'as one yellow fever 
case* at Matadi on February 24 and one case on board a ship at 
Boina on March 5. No other case was reported there or elsewhere 
in Africa in March. 

Smallpox . — Cases of smallpox were rare in most countries on the 
European continent early in 1928. No case was reported in Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Gibraltar, Hungary, Lithuania, Luxem- 
burg, and Rumania either in January or February; in Sweden up to 
March 15; in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovene up to 
March 21; nor in the Irish Free State, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
and Switzerland up to March 24. Malta and Norway were both 
free from smallpox in January. Estonia, Finland, and Latvia each 
had reported one case in the first two months of the year; Belgium 


















reported one case up to March 24, and Germany one case up to 
March 10. Poland reported three cases up to March 10, and Italy 
three cases in the first two weeks of the year. 

Greece, with eight cases of smallpox reported up to the end of 
February, and France, with 21 cases in the same period, showed 
marked improvement over the corresponding months of 1927, when 
they reported, respectively, 36 and 108 cases. 

Portugal reported 258 smallpox cases with 30 deaths in the first 
two months. No infoimation was available for Spain or for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

In England and Wales smallpox was less prevalent in the first 12 
weeks of the year than in the corresponding period of 1927; 4,377 
cases were reported as compared with 5,774 in 1927. 

Marked improvement in the smallpox situation in northern Africa 
is indicated by the early reports for 1928. In Algeria 174 cases had 
been reported up to March 24 as against 518 cases in the period of 
1927; in Egypt only 2 cases up to February 11 as against 121; and 
in French Morocco 97 cases up to February 29 as compared with 265. 
In Tunis a slight increase occurred, and 39 cases were reported up 
to March 18 as compared with 26 in the corresponding period of 1927. 

The severe form of smallpox persisted in northern Rhodesia in 
1928; 388 cases and 46 deaths were reported up to February 4, and 
297 cases and 42 deaths in the next five weeks. 

There was an increase of smallpox cases in India after the middle 
of January, 18,336 cases being reported diuing the four weeks ended 
February 18 as compared with 12,668 cases in the preceding four 
weeks. The incidence was not quite as high, however, as in the 
preceding year, when 23,282 cases were reported during the four 
weeks ended February 19. 

Typhus fever . — The serious outbreak of typhus fever which began 
last year in Morocco persisted unabated in the early mouths of 1928. 
Up to March 24, 2,464 cases were reported as compared with 484 
during the corresponding'period of the preceding year. The principal 
center of the disease is in the southern part of the country, especially 
at Marrakesh and in the Sous area, the principal town of which, 
Taroudant, has suffered most severely. During the period under 
review, 940 cases were reported in the town of Taroudant, which has 
about 8,000 inhabitants. There were 527*cases at Marrakesh and 
218 at Casablanca. Unfavorable economic conditions resulting from 
the poor harvests of 1926 and 1927 in the part of the country south 
of the great Atlas Mountain Range has undoubtedly predisposed the 
population to the epidemic which is here of a severe type. It is 
said that typhus elsewhere in Morocco is usually of a relatively mild 
type. 
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In eastern Europe the t 3 rphus situation was sstisfactoiy in the 
early part of 1928. In Poland 738 cases were notified up to March 10, 
as compared with 825 during the corresponding period of 1927. In 
Lithuania an increase occurred, and 223 cases were reported in 
January and February as compared with 46 cases in the first two 
months of last year. No reports were arailable for 1928 for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, but fewer cases were reported for 
the fourth quarter of 1927 than in the preceding years. 

Influenza . — Influenza was little in evidence in Europe during the 
first quarter of 1928. Although minor outbreaks may occur in 
April or May, there is every indication that 1928 will be a year with 
low influenza incidence, comparable with 1921 or 1926. 

In large towns of England and Wales the number of deaths attribu- 
ted to influenza decreased in January, and then remained more or 
less stationary up to the middle of March; 270 deaths were reported 
during the two weeks ended March 31, as compared with 209 deaths 
during the preceding two weeks. During the first quarter of 1928, 
1,467 deaths were ascribed to influenza, as against 7,477 during the 
first quarter of 1927. There was no increase of the general death 
rate during the period under review. 

Mortality statistics of large German towns showed no evidence of 
influenza outbreaks up to March 10. During the first 10 weeks of 
1928 there were 481 deaths ascribed to influenza; in the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1927 the number was 3,256. 

Returns of influenza o.ase8 reported in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland showed a low prevalence of this disease in January and 
February. Very few deaths from influenza were reported in Polish 
towns during these months; at Warsaw, there were 7 deaths from 
this cause during the four weeks ended March 24. In Vienne 4 
deaths were attributed to influenza in January and 16 deaths in 
Budapest during the four weeks ended March 24. 

In Switzerland, only 65 deaths were ascribed to influenza in 
January, as compared with 1,648 during the corresponding month 
of 1927. In the Netherlands, 147 deaths were attributed to influ- 
enza in January, as against 2,015 in the corresponding month last 
year. 

In Paris, there were 74 deaths from influenza in January, 62 in 
February, and 26 during the first 20 days of March; statistics for 
other French towns showed but little prevalence of the disease. 
There were very few deaths from influenza in Itidian towns in 
January and February. 
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CURRENT STATE MORTALITY STATISTICS 


For the information of public health officials and others interested, 
the data in the following tables have been taken from the monthly 
mortality reports of State health departments for the latest month 
for which published records are available. Statistics of most com- 
municable diseases are not included, since they are available in other 
tabulations in the Public Health Reports. Statistics of deaths from 
other causes are limited for the most part to those causes which 
appear in the State reports. In the case of States which publish 
detailed mortality reports each month, the record of only the prin- 
cipal groups of causes and certain important specific causes have 
been used. 

For purposes of comparison, the mortality records for the corre- 
sponding month in a few preceding years have been compiled. The 
rates have been computed upon the populations as estimated for 
July 1 of each year represented. 

These tabulations will be enlarged as the current data on mortality 
from additional States become available. 

Summaries of annual mortality statistics for the year 1927 are 
appended whenever the data are available from the States, and com- 
parisons with several prior years are included when practicable. 

Monthly Mortality Statistics 

ALABAMA 


February 


Death classiAcation by cause or age 


White 



Colored 



1028 

1027 

1026 

1028 

1927 

1026 

Annual rate per 1,000: All causes 


7.8 

10.8 

17.3 

12.5 

18.8 

Rate iier 1,000 live births: Infant mortality 

78.4 

44.1 

73.0 

118.0 

75.5 


Annual rate tier 100,000: 







Influenza 

83.0 

30.7 

141.6 

112.8 

35.0 

165.0 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

53.0 

40.8 

60.6 

179.1 

136 0 


Canoer, all forms 

36.0 

47.6 

46.6 

30.5 

45.2 

37.8 

Diabetes mcllitus 


8.1 

7.4 

14.1 

5.8 

11.6 

Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy 

47.3 

20.0 

40.1 

84.6 


77.1 

Diseases of the heart 

116.0 

04.4 



110.4 

142.6 

Pneumonia, all forms 

144.6 

72.6 

144.8 


106.3 

267.8 

Diarrhea enteritis (under 2 years) 

6.0 

4.8 

10.8 

0.9 

7.3 

2.6 

Chronic nephritis 

66.7 

58.9 

76.1 

90.2 

83.0 

103.3 

Puerperal state 

21.0 

12.1 

15.5 

16.9 

32.^0 

32.0 

Congenital malformation and other diseases of 






early infancy 

KU 

5;g3 

75 3 

08.7 

5S.3 

85.0 

Automobile accidents 

14.2 

17.8 

MlWl 


8.7 

7.8 

Number of deaths; 







Under 1 year. 

233 

142 

206 

139 

173 

1 to 4 years 

00 


84 

61 

27 

68 

6 to 14 years 

46 

45 

47 

44 

36 

36 

15 to 44 years 

232 

227 

262 

38G 

292 

306 

45 to 64 years 

242 

177 

255 

3d4 


308 

65yeL»3 and over 

480 

319 

454 

223 

155 

268 

Ago not stated 

11 

4 

6 

0 

0 

8 
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Motttlily mriftUiy stutistioi — Coatinued' 

CONNECTICUT 


Death classiflcation’by cause or age 

February 

1028 

1027 

1026 

1025 

1024 

1023 

Annual rate per 1,000: All causes 

12.0 

11.6 

12.7 

12.7 

18.2 

16.1 

Bate per 1,000 live births: Infant mortality 

55.7 

66.2 

76.7 

71.0 

83.9 

81.6 

Annual rate per 100,000: 







Influenta 

26.8 

24.7 

31.8 

62.0 

42.7 

13a 8 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

76.1 

78.0 

86.1 

81.0 

01.3 

90.0 

Cancer 

106 0 

07.8 

107.9 

08.0 

101.4 

82.2 

Diseases of the heart 

200.3 

207.0 

204.9 

167.0 

203.6 


Pneumonia, all forms 

148.6 

110.1 

132.1 

167.7 

176.8 

807.6 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

4.8 

0.0 

12.6 

12.8 

0.2 

10.6 

Puerperal diseases 

8.0 

12l3 

10.0 

8.6 

11.7 

14.1 

Number of deaths: 







Under 1 year 

133 

166 

186 

188 

216 

206 

1 to4 years 

61 

64 

81 

66 

83 

111 

6 to 64 years 

607 

677 

717 

714 

720 

794 

6fi years and over 

686 

614 

630 

620 

671 

712 


1 Not available. 


IOWA AND NORTH CAROUNA 
MARCH, 1928 


Death classification by cause or age 

Iowa 

North 

Carolina 

Annual rate per 1,000: 1-205. All causes 

12 1 

(0 

Kate per 1.000 live birt-bs: infant rnoftaiity --- 

6a4 

0) 

Annual rate per 100,000: 

11. influensa 

70.5 

63.7 

81“ 37. Tuberculosis, all forms ...... 

88.8 1 

8a6 

43“ 40. Cancer end other m^ignant tumors 

121. 2 

67. Diabetes mellitus 7 

19.0 


70- 86. Diseases of the nervpus system and of the organs of special sense 

153.2 


74. Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy... 7 7 ... ....... 

111.6 


87“ 96. Diseases of the circi^atory system .... ..... 

810.8 


87- 00. DianniMW of th« hftart 7__7. 

270.8 


07-107. Disease oHhe respiratory system 

105.2 


inO-inr PnAnmnnia (hrnnrlio and' lobar) . .. . _ .. 

08.4 

168.7 

108-127. Diseases of tne digestive system 

66.5 

113. Diarrhea & enteritis (under 2 years) ...... ...... 

6.8 

lao 

128-142. Nonvenereal diseases of the genitO'Urinary system 

64.6 

128, 120. Nephritis, all forms 

63.8 


143-160. The puerperal state. 

11.2 


161-168. Diseases of the skin and of the bones and organs of locomotion 

2.0 


160-163. Malformation and diseases of early infancy 

01.1 


166-203. External causes 

88.0 


165-174. fiulcfdes (f-ntai) _ 

6.0 

16^, Automobile accidents - - ^ ^ - -- -- 

1 12.1 

8.8 

w-2no ironi«<>ides 

8.0 

Numt^ of deaths: 

Under 1 year 

236 

1 to 4 years ...................... 

66 


6 to 64 years ..... .............. 

927 


66 years and over ... 

1,206 





> Not avaUablo, 
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MettUilr mortaiitr BMHtka — Continued 

mOIANA 


Death olaietflcatioii by caoM or age 


Febniary 


im 

1927 

1920 

1925 

1924 

1933 

11.7 

12.3 

13.2 

13.5 

1X5 

17.1 

50.8 

67.1 

712 

77.1 

75.6 

91.7 

410 

46.3 

62.6 

77.5 

47.3 

220.2 


79.0 

8a9 

86.8 


TTl 

87.6 

103w0 

100. 1 

98.6 

816 

108.4 

122.5 

mSma 

121.0 

109.5 

(^) 

(«) 

i:'8. 1 

100.7 

177.3 

155.8 

V> 

(*) 

120.1 

111. 3 

141.5 

1811 

1419 

295.9 

10.7 

7.4 

7. 1 

9.3 

9.9 

>X9 

86.8 

84.8 

83.0 

86.3 

(») 

0) 

8.7 

119 

15.4 

15.6 

«7.0 

*6.5 

278 

319 

355 

385 


464 

109 

* 121 

160 

9^ 

124 

213 

63 

60 

63 

85 

81 

129 

1,173 

1,202 

1, 179 


■JKiLl 


1, 340 

1, 256 

1,422 

1,334 

1,242 

1, 019 


Aimual rate per 1,000: Al] causes 

Hate per 1,000 live births: Intont mortality 

Aiinual rate per 100,000: 

Influeaza 

Tuberculosis, aU forms 

Cancer 

Apoplexy 

Organic heart disease 

FneumocUa, lobar and broncho- 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years) 

Bright's disease 

Puerperal causes 

Number of deaths: 

Under 1 year - - 

1 to 4 years 

6 to 14 years 

16 to 64 years 

05 years and over 


* Not available. 


* Puerperal septicemia. 


KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 
JANUARY, 1928 


Death elasslflcation by cause or age 

Kansas 

OJrlH- 

bonia 

Annual rate per 1,000: 1-206, All causes 

10.9 

10.5 

Rate ix)r 1,000 live births* Infant mortality.... -- 

70.0 

86.2 

Annual rate per 100,000: 

11. InlVKiim«a . 

53.3 

21.8 

31 - 37 . Tuberculosis, all form.s , ......................... 

39.5 

f.9. 7 


95.6 

58.7 


24.4 

12.6 


14A0 

1 14. 5 


114. 2 

03.0 


313.7 

90.8 


181. 6 

1 82.0 

97-107 Diseases of respicitory system - 

126.4 

209.7 


105. 9 

198.0 

108 127 Disetises of digestive system _ - 

OXU 

62.1 

113 Diarrhea aud onteril is (under 2 years) 

7.7 

11.2 

128-142 Nonvenereal diseases of the genito>-urinary system 

06.0 

67.6 

12S 129 Nftphrifis, nil forms 

85.3 

64.1 

143 150. The puerperal slate 

7. 1 

11.6 

15] 15S Diseases of the skiu and hones and of the organs of locomotion 

8.3 


159-163 Malformations and diseases of early infancy 

5.3 9 

80.9 

165 203. Kxlernal causes, ..... 

80.8 

72.8 

18Sc Automohilo accidents - - .... 

10.0 

8.7 

Number of deati^: 

Xf ndcr 1 year. - - .......... . 

151 

301 

1 to 4 years - 

60 

84 


52 


T ^ i A min rc _ 

241 


iA AQ 

527 



605 4 


K 4>^ OA 


i)68 


779 
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MoatUy mortalUy ttaiisttcft-^ntinued 

NSW J8B8SY 

JANUARY 


Death classificatfon by cause or age 

1028 

1027 

1026 

1025 

1924 

1023 

Annual rate per 1,000: All causes 

11.8 

12.1 

13.0 

13.1 


11.4 

Annual rate per 100,000: 







Influenxa 

12.6 

21.4 

20.8 

28.2 

ia4 


Tuberculosis, all forms 

65.0 

74.4 

81.9 

75.2 

T&e 

88.1 

Cancer 

00.2 

04.5 

08.0 

103.0 

84.6 

8a 6 

Diseases of the nervous system 

112.5 

183.8 

145.0 

15a4 

185.4 

13a 8 

Diseases of the circulatory system 

272.7 

258.8 

272.8 

256.1 

211.8 

265.0 

Diseases of the respiratory system (pneumonia and 

50.8 



101.1 

90.0 

iia4 

tuberculosis excepted) 

75.1 

Pneumonia 

80.4 

97.7 

128.0 

122.8 

92.9 

139.8 

Diseases of the digestive system * 

47.5 

63.4 

51.2 

46.8 

45.1 

47.1 

Infantile diarrhea 

0.6 

14.8 

13.8 

16.7 

ia7 

17.9 

Bright’s disease 

108.5 

104.0 

HdU 

117.7 


120.5 

Automobile ftoeidents _ _ 

12.9 

14.1 

(*) 

! (') 

(*) 

(>) 

Number of deaths: 

Under 1 year — 

1 417 

466 

431 

514 

501 


1-4 years 

134 

110 

106 

181 

180 

279 

6-59 years 

1,548 

1,668 

1,630 

1,639 

1,406 


60 years and over 

1,676 

1,601 

1,794 

1 1,656 

1,895 

1,632 


FEBRUARY 


/nnual rate per 1,000* All causes 

Annual rate per 100,000: 

Influenza 

Tuberculosis, fdl forms 

(lancer 

Diseases of the nervous system 

Diseases of the circulatory system.. 

Diseases of the respiratory system (pneumonia and 

tuberculosis excepted) 

rneumonia 

Diseases of the digestive system * 

Infantile diarrhea - 

Bright’s disease 

Automobile accidents 

Number of deaths: 

Under 1 year 

1 to 4 years 

0 to 50 years 

00 years and over 


12.4 

12.5 

14.9 

12.6 

13.1 

las 

lai 

20.0 

17.4 

20.6 

16.0 

05.1 

70.8 

76.5 

oa4 

82.0 

81.8 

100.8 

102.4 

108.1 

105.2 

05.2 

105. 8 

06.2 

120 9 

136.3 

160. 1 

139 8 

148.3 

177.3 

272.4 

268.1 

209.7 

240.1 

265.2 

345.0 

71.8 

71.6 

120.1 

84.4 

100.1 

176.0 

108.7 

84.5 

133.5 

112.3 

09.7 

205.4 

58.0 

72 3 

50.5 

63.7 

57.5 

69.0 

10.5 

17.0 

las 

19.2 

15.0 

28.1 

118.6 

107.8 

183.2 

105.7 

114.0 

144.9 

17.1 

21.2 

lai 

(») 

(*) 

(«) 

471 

413 

478 

447 

465 

560 

158 

140 

254 

180 

103 

339 

1,674 

1,577 

1 1,7J9 

1,467 

; 1,548 

1,976 

1,568 

1,470 

1,723 

1,425 

i 1.481 

1 

1,935 


I Infantile diarrhea excepted. 


* Not available. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


January 


jueain ciassincaiion ny cause 

1028 

1027 

1026 

1025 

1024 

Annual rate per 1,000: 1-206. All causes 

12.4 

18.6 

112 

18.8 

110 

RetA per 1,0d0 live birthfl: Infant mertAllty _ 

70.6 

08.0 

79.0 

87.0 

(«) 

86.5 

Annual rate per 100,000 : ' 

. 11. influenza... ............... 

87.3 

50.7 

52.8 

48.0 

. 31-87, Tuberculosis, all forms , ^ ^ _ __ — 

64.7 

07.1 

88.1 

7a5 

87.7 

43-49. Cancer 1 

06.5 

01. 0 

90.8 

oao 

87.5 

67. Diabetes 

21.7 

22.4 

19.0 

212 

115 

74. Apoplexy. - 

100.0 

90.8 

(») 

2810 

03.4 

<•) 

87-W. Heart disease 

24ao 

2510 

isao 

W 

100-101. Pneumonia, all forms 

181. 0 

177.0 

205.0 

2010 

:ni8 

113. Enteritis (under 2 VAnrs ) _ . _ _ _ 

16.7 

19.1 

20.6 

21.8 

22.9 

128, 129. Nephritis, all forms 

117.0 

127.0 

122.0 

128.0 

128.6 

143-150. The puerperal state • 

a8 

a5 

7.0 

17 

(*) 

150-163. Congenital malformation and diseases of early in- 
fancy » 

84.0 

40.3 

40.8 

42.4 


1880. Automobile aoddents _ 

ia5 

18.0 

11.4 

7.8 




> Except the puerperal state and diseases of early infancy. * Rate per 1,000 live births. 
< Rais pei^fOOO total births. * Not avaOabls, 
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HooA!^ mvtaHtjf statlatic«— Continued 


SOtJTH CABOllNA 
JANUABY, FEBBVABY, MABOH 


D^'ath classification by cause 


Amuial rate per 100,000: 

Xofluotoa 

Tuberculosis, all forms 

Cancer and raaligoant tumors 

Diabetes 

Diseases of the c^culotory system 

Pneumonia, all forms 

Intestiaal diseases 

Intestinal diseases of children under 1 year 

Kidney diseases 

Parturition and pregnancy 

Premature births 

F5uIcido 

Homicide 

Automobile accidents 

Numbor deaths under 1 year 


January 

February 

March 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1027 

49.0 

22.3 

81.7 

27.6 

132.6 

28.7 

72.6 

76.6 

74.9 


87.2 



30.6 

39.2 


51.2 

36.4 

12.6 

6.7 

23.5 

9.9 

11.4 

11.5 

220.5 

241.0 

278.2 

272.7 

277.9 

277.0 

178.1 

132.1 

165.3 

199.2 


88.1 

16.9 

3ao 

23.6 



27.4 

3.8 

7.7 

8.8 

8.5 

a2 


83.4 

73.4 

00.0 

80.5 

108.6 

93.2 

12.6 

13.4 

24.3 

ia4 

26.8 

13.4 

37.3 

42.8 

58.7 

43.8 

37.8 

45.0 

3 8 

^ 3.8 

4. 1 . 

4.2 

1.9 

3.2 

$.8 

• 7.7 


7.8 

6.7 

12.8 

11.4 

Hno 


8 5 

11.4 

0.0 

805 

292 


257 

885 

329 


TENNESSEE 

JANUAHV, FEBRUARY. MARCH 


Death clasaifleatlon by cause 

Jamiary 

February 

Mardt 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

Annual rale per 1,000’ 1-205. All causes 

Annual rate per 100,000: 

11. infiuenra 

11.8 

10.8 

12.9 

11.4 

12.3 

11.0 

77.2 

40.3 

89.5 

45.6 

88 5 

68.2 

31- 37. Tuberculosis, all forms 

1219 

115.1 

150.9 

.45.8 

140.7 

138.8 

43- 49. Cancer 

58.8 

53.1 

51.3 

55.6 

63.2 

63.5 

87- 90 Uoart diecaso 

105.9 

(«) 

137.3 

0 ) 

101.9 

0) 

10^3-191 Pneumonia, all forms 

163.8 

129.8 

163.0 

1219 

102 8 

129.8 

113. Diarrhea and enteritis (angler 2 j ears) 

4.7 

4.7 

3.5 


17 

6.6 

1 10. Puerperal septioomla 

6.1 

6.2 

16 

8.4 

7. 1 

7.6 

188c. Automobile accideiiU 

13.2 

9.0 

10.6 

7.9 

9.4 

7.1 


1 Not available. 

Anno^ M<N’ta1ity SlatisticB, 1927 

Mortality statistics for 1927 have been received from Minnesota, 
and are given below, 

MoHaliiy in Minnesota in 1927 j compared with previous years 


Death rlaF.sificaf ion by cause 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1 : 

1923 

1922 

1921 

1920 

Rftl^ per I 000* Ml causeii. .. . 

9.2 

9.7 

9.7 

9.5 

10.0 

0.5 

9.3 

ia7 

Rato per i’ooo live birth; Infant mortality,... 

51.8 

57.3 

60.0 

56.1 

61.1 

67.4 

68.0 

6a4 

Rate ptf ] 00,000: 

1,0 

1.0 

1.8 

1.4 

2.4 

2.? 

3.7 

3.0 


0 

0 

7.6 

11.9 

.1 

.8 

LO 

.6 


2.2 

6.7 

.6 

5.4 

11.2 

1.6 

1.3 

ad 


3.4 

5.8 

8.0 

• 8.1 

0.3 , 

7.3 

7.8 

4.9 


2.8 

6.6 

3.7 

5.2 

6.1 

3.1 

6.3 

12.4 


3.1 

5.8 

8.9 

&5 

&4 

7,7 

9.0 

lai 



17.9 

20.2 

22.9 

8.6 

24.1 

16.4 

5.8 

9L6 

A Ant.nrior nAliom vH ftis ... - 

1.3 

.6 

5.5 

1.2 

.6 

*6 

4.2 

.7 

MeniDgoococ'U.s nieningitis 

2.2 

.0 

.7 

.6 

.8 

.8 

1.3 

1.2 

imif hnrntilnitiA. nil 4nrmit 

68.3 

63.6 

61.0 

66.4 

73.5 

.69.5 

7a 7 

69.6 

Oflpee^ * 

101.9 

99.7 

104.3 

99.5 

98,8 

94.9 

89.5 

95.1 

Pneumonia. ........ 

63.1 

7D.2 

7a7 

69.4 

76.1 

67.; 

64.8 

92.7 

Diarrheal diseases of children 

7.2 

9.3 

16.4 

n.6 

15.6 

14.6 

20.5 

23.2 

■* Puerperal septloomla * 

3.1 

3.6 

3.9 

4.0 

5.2, 

8.6 

&6 

• ai 

Suicides 

11.4 

13.4 

14.0 

11.2 

! 10.5 

12.7 

'1Z7 

11.0 

A fitiifilntwfii . 

60.9 

60.6 

68.0 

62.6 

i 67.7 

61.2 

62.0 

62.7 

Homicides--! 

2.1 

2.0 

3.6 

3.0 

3.1 , 

3.7 

4.1 , 

3.0 







1 




1 Rate per 1,000 living births. 
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LOOSELY BOUND SULPHUR IN PITUITART EXTRACTS 


By M. X. Sullivan, Btochemisty and M. I. Smith, Senior Pharmacdogist, Hygienic 
Laboratory t United States Public Health Service 

INTRODUCTION 

The r61e which sulphur, especially organically combined sulphur, 
plays in the economy of the animal body, and that of man in par* 
ticular, has been greatly emphasized by the work of Hopkins (1921) 
and that of Abel and Geiling (1926). Thus, Hopkins succeeded 
in isolating glutathione, a peptide of cysteine and glutamic acid, 
from mammalian muscle and liver as well as from yeast, and con- 
cluded that this sulphur-containing peptide is the most important 
autoxidizable constituent of the cells. Abel and Geiling (1926) gave 
a fresh impetus to the study of sulphur when they demonstrated 
the high degree of lability of the sulphur in insulin and the relation 
of the loosely bound sulphur to the potency of insulin in lowering 
blood sugar. 

Abel and Geiling found that the sulphur in insulin is liberated by 
short boiling with 0.1 N sodium carbonate, and that the amount 
of the sodium carbonate sulphur is directly proportional to the 
degree of hypoglycemic activity. 

In later work with crystalline insulin du Vigneaud (1927) found 
that when it is split by acid hydrolysis cystine is found in the hydroly- 
sate, as evidenced by the positive reaction with the Si^llivan (1926) 
cystine test, which ’has been found highly specific for cystine or 
substances structurally like cystine. Du Vigneaud consider that 
insulin is most likely a derivative of cystine or of a compound like 
cystine. 

Since insulin is the material elaborated by an endocrine gland, 
the islands of Langerhans, it became of interest to us to determine 
whether the active principle of other endocrine glands, as, for instance, 
the pituitary, contained cystine or cystinelike compounds, since, 
chemically speaking, little is known regarding the chemical nature 
of the active material of the pituitary gland. 

The chemical study of the pituitary active principle is hampered 
by its instability and by the difficulty of getting a sufficient supply 
of material. 

The pituitary body is divisible morphologically into two parts — 
anterior and posterior. From the posterior lobe extracts have been 
obtained which are endowed with various physiological activities 
such as stimulation of uterine contraction (oxytocic activity), augmfm* 
tation of the blood pressure (pressor activity), and action on the 
kidney (renal activity). ^ 

The question as to whether the various activities of the posterior 
pituitary #re due to one and the same active principle has long been 
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a mMt oae. Abel and Rouiller (1922) ooBcIuded that there is but 
aotiYe princiide, whkh^ in its uninjured state, is not only a blood* 
pressure raising, but also is a plain-muscle-stimulating substance. 
This view has been consistently maintained by Abel and his asso- 
ciates, ^sxd evidence in favor of it is well reviewed by Abel (1924). 
Smith and McClosky (1924) likewise give evidence favoring a single 
active principle. On the other hand, other investigators, among 
whom may be mentioned Fuhner in Germany (1913) and, especially, 
Dudley in England (1923), offer evidence suggesting the presence 
of more than one active principle. 

Recently Kamm, Aldrich, Grdte, Rowe, and Bugbee (1928) have 
apparently succeeded in separating two active principles from the 
posterior lobe of the pituitary gland, one of which raises blood pressure 
and another which stimulates contraction of the uterine muscle. 

I'HYSIOIiOGICAL AND CHEMICAL TESTS OF EXTRACTS 

The criterion of activity mainly relied on by us was the ability 
of the extract to raise the blood pressure when injected intravenously 
into an anesthetized dog. 

The material which we have used in this work consisted of 21 
samples of posterior pituitary and 12 samples of anterior pituitary. 
The pituitary preparations comprised the following. 

1. Five samples of standard powdered pituitary (Ka, I 2 , *12, M 2 , N^) which 
had been j^repared by Smith and McClosky (1924) in the coui^e of their work on 
the standardization of pituitary extracts. 

2. A fresh gland extract (D), 1 cubic centimeter of which represented the 
physiological activity of 7 milligrams of standard powdered pituitary. 

3. A sample of a commercial powdered posterior pituitary (L) which, when 
assayed in this lalioratory, was found to be of standard potency. 

4. Two commeivial samples — one labeled hypophysis cerebri (M), the other 
labeled desicated posterior pituitary (E). Both of these samples were physio- 
logically inert. 

5. A commercial sample of “pituitary body desiccated” (A), having a slight 
and almost negligible oxytocic activity. 

0. Eleven commercial samplers of. posterior pituitary presumably made to 
conform to the U. S. P. X requirements. This material w'as kindly furnished by 
W. T. McClosky of the pharmacological laboratory of the Bureau of Food, 
Drug, and Insecticide Administration. 

7. Twelve commercial samples of desiccated anterior pituitary iurnished 
through the same source. « 

Extmets from these samples were made according to the U. S. 
P. X method of prepaiing extracts from standard pituitary. The 
piluitaiy powder was ground in an agate mortar with 10 cubic 
c^tkneter of 0.25 per cent acetic acid. The mixture was collected 
inpyrex test tubes and carefully brought to gentle, boiling and filtered. 
The clear filtrates .were then used for chemical and physiological 
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tests. In most cases 1 cubic centimeter of the extract represented 
10 milligrams of pituitary powder. In some cases of potent ex- 
tracts 1 cubic centimeter of solution represented only 5 milligrams of 
posterior pituitary powder, while with slightly potent powders and 
with the anterior, extracts were often used in which 1 cubic centi- 
meter represented 20 milligrams of powder. 

The pressor physiological activity, where indicated, was deter- 
mined by the procedure described by Smith and McClosky (1924). 
Some observations have been made on the oxytocic power of the 
extracts by W. T. McClosky, to whom we are indebted. His findings 
have, in general, agreed with the pressor tests. The oxytocic study, 
however, will be reserved for a future publication in which the two 
physiological activities as measured by the pressor and oxytocic 
methods will be correlated quantitatively with the chemical reaction 
about to be described. For the present, as stated previously, the 
criterion of activity used by us is the power to raise the blood pressure 
when injected intravenously into a dog. 

In the chemical work with the extracts a preliminary investigation 
was made to see whether any cystine or cystine complex was present 
in the standard extract. The unhydrolyzed extract gave a negative 
reaction for cysteine and cystine as determined by the Sullivan 
method. On hydrolysis for four hours with 20 per cent hydrochloric 
acid and bringing the hydrolysate to 0.1 N hydrochloric acid, a 
positive reaction for cystine or cystinelike compounds was obtained. 
While the hydrolysis was progressing, some tests were made on small 
amounts of the active extract for so-called loosely bound sulphur — 
that is, the formation of lead sulphide when heated with lead acetate 
and sodium hydroxide, along lines first laid down by Fleitmann (1848) 
in this work on the sulphur of proteins. This test proved to be 
decidedly positive; and since it required very little active extract 
and could be done speedily, attention was given to it, temporarily, 
rather than to the more time-taking cystine test. From application 
of the loosely bound sulphur test to the various extracts, an interesting 
relationship was indicated between the presence of highly reactive 
sulphur and physiological activity. 

The expression ^^loosely bound sulphur” needs some explanation. 
It is a relative term and merely means that the sulphur is in a labile 
state and is more or less easily split off. The more dilute the alkali, 
the lower the temperature, and the shorter the time needed to split 
off the sulphur in the compound, the more labile is the siilphur. 
Compounds differ greatly in this respect. Cystine complexes, te, 
for instance, cystine in peptide arrangement, have a much more 
reactive sulphur than uncombined cystine, as first noted by Fischer 
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4llii CI«mfro8s (1000). Is^s^e m giren by Gabriel (1906) u 
tnQch more labfle tban cystine obtained from keratin by hydrolysis. 
m have at present in this laboratory organic sulphur compounds 
Hot related to cystine which will liberate sulphur with very dilute 
•Ikali and no heating. 

After sdme experimenting tiie following test for loosely bound sulphur 
in pituitary extracts was evolved. To 2 cubic centimeters of the dilute 
noetic acid extract in a small test tube, there were added 0.1 cubic 
eentimeter of half-saturated or saturated lead acetate solution and 
1 centimeter of sodium hydroxide (usually normal), and the tube was 
placed in boiling water. Potent extracts begin to brown in 15 seconds 
and give a black precipitate within two to five minutes, while inactive 
preparations do not show such a coloration even if kept in boiling 
water for 15 minutes. Extracts of five samples of standard powdered 
pituitary, prepared at the Hygienic Laboratory, and earlier referred 
to as preparations Kj, I}, Jj, Ma, and Na, gave a speedy and decisive 
precipitation of lead sulphide. The fresh gland extract (D) behaved 
likewise. 

llie first trials were carried out with 5 N sodium hydroxide. These 
tests demonstrated (1) that the acetic acid extracts of the posterior 
lobe contained reactive sulphur, as evidenced by the quick formation 
of lead sulphide; (2) that extracts of the anterior lobe contained 
little if any highly reactive sulphur, though in a few cases they did 
contain sulphur demonstrable by boiling with strong sodium hydrox- 
ide; (3) that the reactive sulphur appeared to stand in some relation 
to physiological activity, since extracts of inactive posterior powders 
failed to give the sulphide reaction. 


Tablk 1 . — Loosely bound sulphur in posterior pituitary extracts (using 6 N sodium 

hydroxide) 
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Tabia 2 . — Compifison etoireKaa of po$imi&r amd anUri^ Me$ ^ y<fturt i nr . > 

bodi/ in relation to looaety bound aidphur (%t$ing 6 N sodium Jiydroxiae) 
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Using 5 N sodium hydroxide and a short heating period (2 to 5 
minutes), the lead sulphide test was carried out on extracts of 16> 
samples of posterior pituitary powders and aiiniiar extracts of 12 
anterior lobe preparations. Of the 16 posterior lobe preparations 
listed in Tables 1 and 2, the extracts of 12 gave a strong lead sulphide 
precipitate in from 1 to 3 minutes, 2 gave a faint reaction, and 3 were 
negative. 

The posterior lobe extracts A, E, and M of Table 1, whicli gave a 
negative lead sulphide tost, proved to be physiologically inert. Of 
the two extracts giving a faint lead sulphide test, one, No. 1469, 
showed but a trace of activity, physiologically, while the other, No. 
1592 (Table 2), shoMfed about 30 per cent activity as compared with b,, 
standard extract. 

Sample No. 1592, which gives, as far as qualitative judgment goes, 
cmly a slight sulphide reaction, has as good physiological activity as 
some other samples which have give^n a strong lead sulphide test. 
While calling attention to this anomaly in our work we reserve judg- 
ment for further study of a quantitative nature.^ Of the extracts of 
the 12 anterior powders, 9 wore entirely negative, while 3 gave a 
definite positive test. The anterior extracts which gave indications 
of a positive lead sulphide test were tested physiologically and were 
found devoid of pressor activity. 

Aa previously stated, the more dilute the alkali used wd the 
shorter the time necessary to give a positive lead sulphide test in the 
presence of lead acetate, the more labile is the sulphur in question. 
Since heating with 5 N sodium hydroxide would split off more or 
less sulphur from compounds, such as cystine, which, in the light of 
recent work on labile sulphur, have only a slight lability, the chemical 
tests were repeated with weaker alkali. As a result of numerous 
experiments, it was found that N sodium hydroxide was very satis- 


* The occurrenoe of nouspeciflc pressor atnioes may be mentioned as a possible cause of the discrepancy^ 
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for the demonstration that extracts of the posterior lobe of 
the pituitary gland contained highly reactive sulphur. Thus, as 
shown in Table 3, with this modification of the test the extracts of 
the anterior lobe gave no reaction for highly reactive sulphur, while 
the extr^ts of the posterior lobe gave a sharp distinctive precipita- 
tion of lead sulphide within five minutes^ heating. 

As may be seen from Table 4, extracts of standard powders give a 
quick and sharp lead sulphide reaction, certain extracts, inactive 
physiologically, give little if any lead sulphide, and the commercial 
powders are l^s reactive than the standard powders, both physiolo- 
gically and chemically. The work with the various samples of pos- 
terior pituitary is taken as a strong suggestion that a close relation- 
ship holds between the reactive sulphur and the physiological activity. 

Cystine (0.5 milligram per cubic centimeters of 0.1 N hydrochloric 
acid), imder the conditions given in Table 3, does not give a positive 
lead sulphide test. After 10 minutes^ heating, cystine shows only a 
trace, if any, of lead sulphide. Glutathione, on the other hand, a 
peptide of cystine and glutamic acid in a concentration of only 1 
milligram per cubic centimeter 0.1 N hydrochloric acid, gives a 
quick, sharp lead sulphide test. 

It would seem that, in contrast to extracts of the anterior lobe or of 
inactive posterior lobe powders, the extracts of the active posterior 
lobe powders contain a peptide type of sulphur perhaps of the 
glutathione type. The less reactive sulphur, demonstrable in some 
cases of anterior lobe extracts (.with the use of strong alkali or long 
boiling), must belong in all probability to more stable sulphur com- 
pounds. 

Table 3. — ComjMfiaon of extracts of posterior and anterior lobes of the pituitary 
body in relation to loosely bound sulphur {using N sodium hydroxide) 
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Tablb 4, — E^loiwn cf remcfips tvlf^ur in ^ po$U8rior, fUnitartf U phtfsi0lQ(fi9d 
activity (using N sodium hydroxide) 
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These standard extraoto gaTO a quick and 
decisive lead solphide reaotlon, brown- 
ing in 15 to 30 seconds and a good pto- 
ci^tate of PbS in 8 miimtes. 


Commercial powder. 
Do 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


iThis preparation was labeled ''Pituitary body desiccated.*' 
* Labeled ’'Hypojihysis cerebri ” 


INACTIVATION OF EXTRACTS BY HEATING WITH HYDROCHLORIC ACID 

Abel and Nagaj^ama (1920) found that pituitary extracts acidified 
to the extent of 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid and boiled for half 
an hour lost practically all of their physiologicid activity. Accord- 
ingly, an experiment was made by us to determine what effect heating 
an active extract with 0.5 per cent hydrochloric acid would have on 
the reactive sulphur. Eight cubic centimetem of a 1 per cent extract 
of standard powdered pituitary, which gave a prompt and strong 
lead sulphide test, were treated with 0.21 cubic centimeters of 20 
per cent hydrochloric acid to form a solution conlaining approx- 
imately 0.5 per cent hydrocbloiic acid. This solution was boiled 
for one hour imder reflux condenser. Two cubic centimeters of 
the boiled solution in a small test tube were treated in the usual 
manner with 0.1 cubic centimeter half-saturated lead acetate solution 
and 1 cubic centimeter N sodioia hydroxide, and the tube was placed 
in boiling water. A strong positive sulphide reaction occurred within 
throe minutes. Physiolo^cally, however, the extract was found to 
have lost most of its activity by the heating with 0.5 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid. 

If it is assumed that the reactive stilphiir of post-pituitary extracts 
is not an incidental matter, but is rather directly associated with the 
physiological activity of the gland, then the discrepancy just noted — 
the loss of physiological activity on heating with dilute hydrochloric 
acid without noticeable effect on the lead sulphide reaction^ — must be 
explained. A possible explanation is that the active principle is a 
complex^ one part of which contains labile sulphur. The labile sul- 
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flbm part is not injured by the short heating with the dilute acid, 
while other components of the complex, essential for the known 
activity, are either split off or are chemically changed. This phase 
of the question we can not deal with now, but shall content our- 
selves by stating the fact that heating with dilute acid inactivates 
the extract but does not destroy the groups containing highly reactive 
sulphur, 

SUMMARY 

As the investigation stands, the tests on extracts of the posterior 
pituitary lobe showed that they contained highly reactive sulphur 
(reactive in the presence of N sodium hydroxide), while extracts of 
the anterior lobe did not. Secondly, certain extracts of the posterior 
lobe, which were found to have little or no physiological activity, 
were negative in the lead sulphide test. Of the many tests made, 
one posterior lobe extract (No. 1592) gave an anomalous reaction in 
that it gave only a slightly positive lead sulphide test, while physi- 
ologically it was found to be relatively fairly active. In general, 
there was a very remarkable agreement between the physiological 
test, as measured by the rise in blood pressure when injected into 
anesthetized dogs, and the chemical test — that is, quick formation 
of lead sulphide when heated with N sodium hydroxide and lead 
acetate. 

Whether this agreement is coincidental or is an indication that the 
physiological activity of the posterior pituitary is tied up with the 
presence of highly reactive sulphur compounds must remain for fur- 
thur investigation, of a quantitative nature, which is now being 
planned. In either case the test for highly reactive sulphur should 
be useful in the isolation and purification of the active principles. 
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COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Sewer district act held constitutional , — (Missouri Supreme Court; 
State ex rel. Gentry, Atty, Gen., v. Curtis et al., Supers of Webster 
Grovefi General Sewer Dist. No. 1 of St. Louis County, 4 8. W. 
(2d) 467; decided Mlarch 17, 1928.) An act approved March 25, 
1927 (Missouri Laws 1927, pp. 439-465), authorized the formation 
of sewer districts in counties hftving 75,000 or more population, A 
quo warranto proceeding was brought to oust certain persons as 
supervisors of a sewer district, it being contended that the above- 
mentioned act, under which the supervisors held ofiBce, was uncon- 
stitutional. Numerous grounds of unconstitutionality were urged^ 
but the supreme court ruled against them all, thus bolding the law 
to be a valid enactment. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

We Want Pure Air in Our Towns. Louis Forest. The World's HeoUh, voi, 9 , 
No. 3, March, 1928, pp. 86-88. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

The author feels that we should make an effort to furnish city dwellers with 
pure air just as we furnish them with pure water. On March 22, 1926, he says, 
two members of the French Academy presented the following analysis of material 
which fell on a gauge placed iu the center of Paris: 

Grs per square meter 


Carbon 2. 669 

Hydrocarbons ^ 1. 824 

Sulphuric acid-. 1.. 2. 432 

Chlorine .^68 

Ammohia .921 
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A further analysis made at VHry diselosed 1.592 kflograms of soot to the 
square meter during the month of February. The author ascribes this latter 
figure to the use of coal rich in ash. The reaction of the distillation by-products 
of coal with Paris water which has been purified by chlorine is such as to pro- 
duce an iodoform taste in the water sufficient to render the liquid, at times, un- 
drinkala^, according to the author. 

A draft law has been brought before the Chamber of Deputies which will 
permit the authorities to proceed to study this problem and remedy the present 
state of affairs. 

QuaatitatiTe Measurements of the Inhalation, Betention, and Exhalation of 
Dusts and Fumes by Man: I. Conoentrations of 50 to 450 Milligrams per Cpbic 
Meter. P. Drinker, R. M. Thomson, and J. L. Finn. Journal of Industrial 
HygienCt yol. 10, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 13-26. (Abstract by Leonard Green- 
burg.) 

The purpose of this study was to determine quantitatively the retention of 
certain representative dusts and fumes by the lungs of persons forced to respire 
them. Zinc oxide of a particle size of 0.4 microns, Kadox, which is zinc oxide 
having a particle size of 0.15 mkrons, and marble dust, having a particle size 
of 0.3 to 6 microns, were utilized as the representative dusts. E^h of these 
dusts was set up in a 1,600-oubic-foot gas cabinet. The subjects were seated 
outside of the cabinet and derived their supply of air containing the dust from 
the cabinet. The quantity of dust which was exhaled was determined by means 
of an electric precipitator, while the volume of air was found by the use of a 
spirometer. Concentrations of dust from 50 to 450 milligrams per cubic meter 
were used with exposures of from 5 to 40 minutes and with respirations from 
6 to 18 per minute. Under these conditions the percentage retention for all 
three dusts averaged 55, with a standard deviation of 9.4 This study appears 
to be a very excellent and accurate piece of work. 

Studies in School Ventilation. R. F. Heath and J. S. Patterson. CorUract 
Record and Engineering RevieWt vol. 42, No. 1, January 4, 1928, pp. 8-13. (Ab- 
stract by R. E. Thompson.) 

A description and discussion of observations made in a school building in 
Toronto. The heating equipment consists of low-pressure boilers for heating by 
direct radiation only. The ventilation*vent, housed in the basement, comprises 
tempering coils, air washer of spray type, reheater and fan, with ducts to each 
room. Ozone can be introduced between the tempering coils and the washer. 
The air can be recirculated, or fresh air can be introduced into the system. The 
observations made included temperature, humidity, and wet and dry kata ther- 
mometer readings. The effects noted of temperatures above the effective tem- 
perature are described. Odors are not removed to any great extent by the 
air washer. Introduction of 0.013 p. p. m. of ozone effected some improvement, 
but did not eliminate all odors. 

Atmospheric Pollution with Arsenical Dust. G. Sowden. The Journal oj Stale 
Medicine, vol. 35, No. 11, November, 1927, pp. 66fi~670. (Abstract by L^nard 
Greenburg.) ^ 

This study arose because of a complaint that the dust from a power generating 
station was a nuisance and that it contained arsenic to the extent of 125 parts per 
million. Accordingly, samples of dust were taken from the roof, rain-water 
gutters, and chimney shaft of the power plant and several factories in the neigh- 
borhood. The pulverized coal used at the power plant contained but 3 parte of 
arsenic per million, whereas the samples from the roof of the plant contained 
from 50 to 175 pads, from rain-water gutters from 100 to 200 parts, and from 
flue dust from 7 to 500 parts. In spite of the fact that the pulverised coal appar- 
ently contained so little arsenic, it is the author's belief that all of this arsenic 



«vigi 2 iAted in the eoAl that WM beiiig burtied. II ii pckAfed oul thtt Vsilmis 
typeti of ooal may conitAn oonnideri^ly larger amounts of arsenic than found hora. 

The question arises as to the health haaard brought about by the pretenoe of 
this amount of arsenic in the furnace dust discharged in the atmosphete. It is 
conceivable that a workman might inhale more than that amount of arsenic 
which is specified as being the maximum permitted on imported apples. The 
requirements for apples at the present time specify that more than one one- 
hundredth of a grain of arsenic per pound of apples is undesirable. The author 
concludes that workmen engaged in cleaning out furnace flues would doubtless 
inhale more than this quantity of dust, but, on the other hand, there appears to 
be no knowledge of any injury having arisen from this cause. 

In conclusion, the author points out that the public health smoke abatement 
act should tend to lessen atmospheric pollution of this nature. 

Experiments on the Ventilation of Small Bedrooms. A. H. Barker. /. 

180, 103^5; Go 8 TVorW 87, 360-60 (1927). Abstract by R. W. Ryan in Chemital 
AbstrodtSf vol. 22, No. 1, January 10, 1028, p. 130. 

'*Tliree men slept in a room of l,2k)0 cubic feet capacity. At the start of the 
night the COj content of the air was 4 parts per 10,000. With no ventilatitm 
the COa increased to 27 parts per 10,000; with a window open 3 Inchef, to 20 
parts; and with the window open 12 inches, to 11 parts, OOj per 10,000. With 
a small gas heater in a fireplace, connected with a chimney, the COs increased to 
only 8 parts per 10,000.” 

The School Ventilation Study in Syracuse, Kew York. Thomas J. Duffield. 
AfUertcan Journal of Public H^ih and the NaHon^s HmUhf vol. 18, No. 8, March, 
1928, pp. 326-330. (Abstract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

In this study the effici^cics of window and mechanical ventilation are con- 
trasted on the basis of the respiratory disease associated with their use in the 
schools of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Six schools, three of each type, were studied over the winter period 1926-27. 
The author brings out th*e fact that unless the factors of race and age arc approxi- 
mately equal in both types of schools one is not warranted in drawing a conclusion 
from rates of respiratory illness absenteeism that one type of ventilation is more 
favorable than the other. Because the original two groups of 3 schools each 
were not balanced in these respects, the author, by eliminating 2 schools, leaving 
a resultant group of 4, has balanced up these factors. The resulting group of four 
schools yielded the following results: 


Comolidalod aUendunoe and health records in iv)o miochanicaUy ooniilaied and two 
naluraUy ventilated eehoole in which the effects of race and age are approximeMy 
hblanced 


Mediaai^ 
oally ven- 
tOaWd 
schools 1 

Naturally 
veatilated 
schools 1 

7.0 

A4 

10 

xa 

8.0 

7.8 

U.7 

10.0 


Exosnasto 

machsm* 


Percent 

I? 


Total absonoes. 

Absences due te respiratory illness 

Bespiratorv Ulneas among pupils pcesent. 
AH respiratory illness 


I Per cent of total papfl eestions. 


The author closes by pointing out that oven with this sCmewbat refined treat* 
ment of his data one is hardly warranted from his study in drawing the comduiiMi 
that naturalweiitilation of schools is more healthful than meohattioal ventiiatleii« 
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flilm ttow in €ity.— J. W. Maddey. Th^ Sur^ 

mfcff, vt>l, 72, No. 1878, Decomber 16, 1027, pp. 593-608. (Abstract by R. B. 

Thompson.) 

This article gives a description of the water works of Madras, India, and of the 
dfflculties experienced in the operation of the slow sand filters, together with an 
outline cl suggested Improvements. The source of supply is Red HlBs Lake, 
Situated 7 miles from the filter plant. The numerous villages situated on the 
watershed have no drainage systems, and during the rainy seasons their filth is 
washed directly into the lake ^thout treatment. The water, consequently, is of 
poor quality. Vibrioe have been found on a number of occasions. The average 
rainfall is 37 inches per annum. The water works were constructed to supply 
25 gallons of water per capita pet day, to a population of 660,000, and consist of 
an intake tower, a 7-mile underground conduit of concrete and brickwork, 17 
open slow sand filters with total area of 8)4 acres, 4 underground filtered-water 
tanks with total capacity of 6.5 m. g., a 1.6 m. g. elevated steel balancing tank, 
and a cast-iron pipe distribution system throughout the city. Most of these 
works wore put In commission about 1914-15. 

Filters Nos. 1-14 are each 200 by 100 feet, and Nos. 15-17 are 200 by 133 feet. 
The Altering medium consists of two layers of broken stone varying from to 
inch in size, 4 inches of coarse sand and 2 feet 4 inches of fine sand (fy to 
«^inch). The depth of water varies from 3 feet 10 inches to 4 feet 9 inches. 
The filtering layer consists of 2 distinct portions, both of which affect the rate of 
fiow: <1) The sedimentary skin which forms on surface of sand, and (2) the gela- 
tinous layer which consists of the top layer of sand. The former sometimes forms 
as a fcltlikc skin which, on drying, curls up in sheets about 6 feet square. There is 
normally no growth of algae in this skin; but on occasions when depth of water 
has been reduced for several days, rapid growth has occurred. The gelatinous 
layer is usually 1)4 inches deep below sand surface and sometimeB extends to a 
depth of 9 Inches. When filter first becomes clogged, it can be restored for a time 
by simply removing the sedimentary layer. This may sometimes be repeated 
several times before removing and washing the surface sand. When the depth of 
filtering sand Is reduced to 15 inches by removing surface layer for washing, the 
bed is made up to original depth with clean sand. To prevent penetration of 
finely divided organic ‘matter into the sand of a newly washed filter, water is allowed 
to stand on surface for 24 hours to permit suspended matter to settle, and for 
first three days the rate of filtration is gradually increased from )4 inch to 4 inches, 
vertical, per 24 hours. 

During the hot weather, hydrogen sulphide is produced in the filters. When the 
filters are stopped, a black layer about 2 inches thick is found at the bottom of the 
fine sand, immediately above the coarse sand; and occasionally a similar layer 
immediately below the surface of the fine sand. This is probably iron sulphide,, 
as the eand contains Iron. Liberation of the hydrogen sulphide through the sand 
of the filter causes formation of craterlike holes in the sand surface, which, of 
course, interfere with the efficiency. The presence^ of the hydrogen sulphide in 
the filtered water prevents satisfactory chlorination. 

After studying the situation, the author recommended that the slow sand 
fllterB be converted into rapid sand filters by emptying and using filters Nos. 
1-H as preliminary settling basins, Nos. 15 and 17 as coagulation basins for 
ak&m treatment, and dividing No. 16 into 14 rapid sand filters to be operated at 
a rate of 100 vertical inches per hour. This would give a net capacity of 20 
m. g. d., to supply a consumption of 17 m. g. d. 





im 

la spite of the reconpaendi^tioo, the eorpomtiop deelcM to ea^tesd tbe slow 
sand filters, but the Government refused to assist financiaUy. As a result no 
action has been taken, and there is no propsect of any improvement in the near 
future. 

Sludge Thickening and Bisoharge. A. W. Bull and G. M. Darby. Wakr 
Worksy voL 67, No. 2, February, 1928, p. 76. (Abstract by H. B. Hommon.) 

In some laboratory tests it was found that the slow stirring of dilute suspen- 
sions of mud in water caused a concentration of sludge in 10 hours that was not 
equalled in 47 to 75 hours of quiescent settling. Tests were made With an 
experimental Dorr clarifier in which three methods of discharging sludge were 
tried: (1) Discharge through a swivelled pipe which could be readily swung 
up or down to control the discharge head; (2) combinations of the swivel pipe 
and different sized orifices; (3) by the use of a diaphragm pump. 

The conclusions drawn from the tests wore: (1) The clarifier demonstrated its 
ability to thicken river mud and to discharge the sludge with a water loss of 
less tlian 1 per cent; (2) for the handling of this type of sludge, the piping should 
be free from shoulders or any obstructions, flange joints being recommended; 
(3) either orifice or swivel discharge may be used, but either will require careful 
manipulation and fairly close attention; (4) the diaphragm pump handled and 
controlled the sludge discharge without any difficulty, and could consistently 
remove sludge of a greater density than could be continuously discharged through 
an orifice oi through the swivel pipe. 

Value of Preliminary Sedimentation in Water Purification. Frank Bachmann. 
Proceedings of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 1927, pp. 
173-180. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

An article that should be of particular interest to those operators of water 
purification plants whose water is taken from rivers of the Mississippi drainage 
basin whe^e wide fluctuations of turbidity is experienced. 

The advantages of preliminary sedimentation in the treatment of turbid waters 
are as follows: 

1. The removal of the bulk of the turbidity, thereby reducing the load on the 
coagulation basins and consequently the cost of cleaning these basins. 

2. Presettling gives a water low in turbidity, which (o) results in smoother 
plant operation, (5) reduces materially the cost of chemicals for coagulation and 
softening, (c) reduces cost of water wasted with sludge as this wat^ has not been 
treated with chemicals. 

An interesting discussion of the above advantages is given, with several charts 
and tables to illustrate the points brought to light. 

Figure A is a graph showing the reduction of turbidity obtained with a short 
period of sedimentation at several cities on the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Arkansas Rivers. Figure B shows the form in which the mass of data available 
at nearly all filtration plants regarding turbidity and alkalinity and lime and 
alum consumption can represented graphically. In Figure C some interesting 
data dealing with lime consumption for different turbidities for deduction of 
bicarbonate alkalinity are shown in graphs. 

Two tables showing the operating results at Little Rock, Ark., and St. Louis, 
Mo., where presedimentation is used, are given to show what results can be 
obtained. The last table gives a comparison between the yearly operating costs 
at Waco, Tex., for the years 1918-19 and 1919-20, which shows the saving 
made by the installation of a sedimentation basin. 
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DEAf H6 DimiNG WEEK ENDED MAT 14, 1928 

SummtiTy of infornaHm received hy tdegrapH from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended May 19 ^ 1928 , and corresponding week of 1927, {From 
the Weekly HeaUh IndeXf May 2S, 1928, issited by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Corresponding 

May 10, 1928 week, 1027 

Policies in tooe 71, 199, 412 67, 703, 113 

Number of death claims 15,244 13,566 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate- 11. 2 10. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States daring the week 
ended May 19, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health Index, May 23, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Total (70 cities). 


Akron 

Albany * 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore * 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham... 

White 

Colored 

Boston — 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

WhPe 

Colored 

Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

El Paso 

Erie 

FalllUver».„., 

FHnt 

Fort Worth..... 

White 

Colored 

Orand Rapids.. 

lloustou 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 

Whfie 

Colored 

Jeiaey City 



t Annual ratje per 1,000 Dopiilatkm. 

> Deat^ imdor l year per 1.000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registrEtion area for births. 

* Deaths for week ended Friday, May J8. 1928. 

* Xntite citiei^^ whd^ deaths aiaahovm by oolor, th^oolored i 
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Death$ from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the ioeeh 
ended May 19y 1928y infant moriaiiiy^ annual death ratej and comparison wWi 
corresvonding week of 1927, (From the Weekly Health Jndesf^ May 28, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 

































PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


iVo huiik =tkpartm$vtf State, «r looalt can $ffedtivdy prevent or control disease without 
knouMga of Umm, wncref and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CUERENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Those reports are pt«limin«ry and the fHenres are sufe{|eet to ohange igfaen Jater retursf are TMetre^ 9)7 the 

State health offiooM 

Repots f»r Weeks Raided Mar 2S» t928, and Mar 1927 


Cases of certain communicaMe diseases reported by telegraph by State health cjfieers 
for weeks ended May 26^ 1928 ^ and May 28, 1927 


Blrision and State ' 

Diphtheria 

Induettca 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

MayS6« 

1928 

We^ ' 
ended 
May 88; 

1927 

Week 

ended 

May», 

1928 

Week 
ended 
May 28, 
1927 

Week I Week 
ended ended 
May 26, May 28, 
1928 1927 

Week 
ended 
May 26, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
May 28, 
1927 

New England States: 






1 



Maine - 

2 

12 

28 

1 

86 

1 

0 

0 

New Hampshire — - 

1 




IG 


9 


Verment ' 


i 

....11' 


45 


8 ' 

5 

Massachusetts 


7A 

tt 

0 

987 

470 

4 

4 

Rhode Island - 

1 

18 



284 

g 

8 

g 

ConnecUout 

26 

30 

27 

i 

354 

17 

9 

4 

Middle Atlantic States 









New Yoik 

869 

431 

178 


4,024 

028 

38 

8 

New Jersey - - 

145 

IQI 

21 

8 

1,394 

78 

5 

1 

Pennsy 1 vania ‘ — . 

177 

222 



2,767 

809 

18 

i 

Sast North CenUal Statee: 








Ohio 

42 


984 


1,099 


g 

, 

Indiana — 

U 

’» 

32 

' i . 

'447 

100 

8 

0 

Illincui — 

lU 

104 

167 

21 

244 

72IS 

18 

g 

. Michigan.. — 

T2 

n 

5 

5 

941 

202 

8 

1 

Wisoonsin...^ 

26 

35 

820 

59 

61 

867 

8 

M 

West Nordti Outral States: 









MinnoBota.... 

U 

17 

1 

4 

111 

110 

4 

1 

Iowa 

10 








Missouri — - 

ao 

38 

n 

4 

496 1 128 

14. 

4 

North JOakota.. - — 

j 

8 

28 


1 25 

30 

1 . 

0 

Bou^ Dakota 

1 

6 

2 

1 

12 

102 

0 

0 

Nebraska..., 

j 

t 

28 

5 

44 



0 

Kansas 

5 

8 

1 

22 

150 

768 

7 

1 

iouth Atlantic States 









Delaware — 





20 

8 

d 

0 

Maryland * 

81 

18 

81 

j- 

568 

84 

.0 

0 

District of Columbia 

27. 

1 ^ 

I 

• 2 

191 

10 

iO 

1 

Virglida. . 









West ViTKinla 

S2 

f 

248 


5G 

' 

i 


North fCarohna 

10 

U 


904 


4 ■ 

1 

South Caiolina , . 

M 

8 

419 


211 

231 

>0 

0 

. OooagAa 

0 

« 

M2 

38 

128 

78 

4 

0 

Florida. 

9 

11 

7 

2 

133 

.111 

ft 

i 

iSMtth Oon^ Statfli: 









, Kentigky 

8 


8 


100 


ht 


r Tennqaeoo.-., 

U) 

« 

118 

■‘"’ir 

140 

"io 


"'"'"I 

u Alahana — , — 

8 

34 

918 

37 

361 

m 

ftt 

0 

MisstlssiDDl - 

7 

6 





Ai 


^ New C|lt,r only. 


1 

» WoiSkeiiaedTrlday. 
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Ca$e$ of certain communieahle dUeaue reported by telegraph hySkUe heaUh oj/ieere 
for weeks ended May £6, i9B8, and May 88^ 1927 — tkmtinued 



Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 































































Coswf of CdfWit ttminmvtxiXh diseases reporM by telegraph by State heeith 
far weeks ended 'May iW, and May BB, 1927 — Contanyfid 


Smallpox I 'tyxdu>id fever 



Mountifo States: 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado j 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

UtaTi * 

PacUlc States: 

Washington.. 

Oregon 

CatiTornia 


> Exclusive of Tulsa. 


Report for Week Ended May 19, 1928 


IOWA Cases 

Diphtheria B Smallpox 


Searlet fever 57 


les IOWA— continued Cases 

6 Smallpox 

16 Typhoid fever... 1 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers onl^ those States from 
wlilch reports are received during the current weak: 


I 8^ I Diph- I ItOn- 


Mea- j Prt- fhartat SmaU- 1 

da* lap* fcv«r pox 
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April, tm 


Aotlnomyooeis: Cams 

niinols 1 

Anthrax; 

N6w York 1 

PsDiisylvania 1 

Obicken pox: 

Distric*t of Columbia 66 

Florida M 

Ceorgla 243 

UUnote 1,071 

Xx)uisianA 80 

Afalne 102 

Maryland 862 

MiuDGsota 458 

Missouri 239 

New York 1,719 

Ohio-- 964 

Pennsylvania 1,647 

Tennessee Ill 

West Virginia 203 

Wisconsin 904 

Wyoming 29 

Dengue: 

Georgia 8 

Dysentery: 

Oem^ia 11 

niinois 19 

Louisiana 2 

Maryland 2 

New York - 6 

Tennessee 1 

Oennan measles; 

Georgia 1 

lUinois 103 

Maine 11 

Maryland *. 241 

New York 1,714 

Ohio 67 

Pennsylvania. 517 

Wyoming 1 

HookwfNrm disease: 

Florida 146 

Georgia — 6 

Louisiana 29 

liOad poisoning: 

Dlinois 6 

Ohio 12 

Lefcrosy: 

Illinois 1 

Ixiuisiana 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 7 

Maine 1 

Maryland 8 

New York 27 

Ohio 4 

Pennsylvania - 7 

Tennessee 2 

Wisconsin 1 

Mumps: 

Florida 92 

Georgia 76 

Illinois 1,149 

Louisiana 10 

Maine IM 

Maryland 149 


4pra, /Md^'Contitiued 

Mumpe-Oontlnued. OaMi 

Misaouri 677 

New York 9;066 

Ohio 1,862 

Pennsylvania 3,681 

Tennessee 848 

Wisconsin 641 

Wyoming 24 

Ophthalmia neonatorum: 

niinois : 26 

New York 4 

Ohio 100 

Pennsylvania.. 7 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Illinois 1 

Tennessee 2 

Puerperal septicemia; 

niinois 10 

New York 27 

Ohio 6 

Pennsylvania 6 

Rabies in animals: 

Maryland 3 

Missouri 4 

New York 20 

Rabies in man: 

Illinois 2 

Ohio 2 

Pennsylvania 2 

Tennessee 1 

Rooky Mountain slotted or tick fever: 

Wyoming 6 

Scabies: 

Maryland 1 

Wyoming 4 

Septic sore throat: 

Georgia 24 

Illinois 8 

Maine 4 

Maryland 18 

Missouri 23 

New York 17 

Ohio 76 

TennesBM 1 

Tetanus: 

Florida 4 

Georgia 2 

niinois 3 

Louisiana 1 

Maryland 1 

New York - 1 

Pennsylvania 6 

Tennessee 1 

Tiaohoma: 

Illinois 12 

Louisiana 1 

Missouri 11 

New York 8 

Ohio 8 

Pennsylvania 4 

Tennessee 6 

Tularaemia; 

Georgia — i 

Louisiana ... — ........ 6 

Typhus fSever: 

Florida 1 



u 

Aprtt, tm-OMaxkxmt 

Undulant (Malta) tevar: Omwi 

Maino 1 

Maryland 1 

Vlaoent ’a angina: 

Illinois 1 

68 

April, /A89-~Oontinued 

Whooping oough'-Oontinued. Cases 

Louisiana 81 

Maine 9t 

Maryland W 

MinnasotA . ^ _ Usy 

MainOy 8 

Missouri IM 

Maryland 11 

MTaw YfMrk I 770 

New York 85 

Whooping cough: 

XHatrlot of Coliiml:^ 8? 

Ohio 549 

Pennsylvania. 1,109 

TanuMfiM-. 145 

Florida 1 32 

Qeorgia 77 

Illinois 1,070 

Wsit Virgtoia 45 

i Wiseonsin 190 

Wyoming 28 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

NotificcUiona regarding communicable diaeasea aent during ike month of Aprilf 1928, 
by departmenta of health of the Statea named to other State health deparirnenta 


Disease 

Califor- 

nia 

Connect- 

icut 

Illinois 

Minne- 

sota 

New 

Mexico 

New 

York 

Wash- 

ington 

DiDhthmds 



1 


, 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 






Rabies « 









1 

i 

6 


1 







5 


43 





i 


1 


Whooping cough 




i 



1 







1 In animals. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 101 cities reporting cases used in the following table are 
situated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of mere than 31,650;000. The estimated population of 
the 95 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Weeki ended May IS, 19S8, and May I 4 , 1987 


- 

1938 

1927 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cater reported 

Diphtheria: 

41 StatM ........... - - 

1,235 

733 

1, 547 
1,037 

12.097 

3,587 


foi 

851 

Meades: 

40 States...... ...... - 

18,357 

tOl cities ............. ..... 

j 8,330 

33 


Poliomyelitis: 

41 States 

20 


Soarid fe^: 

41 ^tes 

3,754 

1,530 

4,550 

2,023 

596 


101 cities....-..-— .... .... - - 

1.228 

Smallpos: 

41 StntM - 

860 

101 nitles . , . T - 

107 

135 

ito 

Typhoid ftver: 

41 States , ^ 

307 

' 334 

IOICTMM... ^ 

48 

47 



JHalha reported 

1 

Xnlltienia and ptte|iin()Bla. 

96 cities... 

1,489 

0 

793 

[ 

Smallpog: ^ 

95fi4^ ' , ■ , 

0 





1 *4 


ltM879”— aa 3 
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€Uy reporh for week ended May 1$, iPj^^—Oontinued 







Diphtheria 

Influenia 

H 


Pneu- 


Pojmlatlon, 

estliniued 

chknc* 





Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

Dlviston, and 

#iy 

enpox, 

oases 

re- 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Oases 

Oases 

Deaths 


moAia, 

deaths 

IB- 



ported 

ported 

po%d 

pmM 

ported 


ported 

* 



ancy 







BAST MOBTR CBNTBAXr- 










oontlnued 





1 





Wisconsin: 










Kenosha 

T^ilwaakee- *— 

62,700 

617,000 

09,400 

139,071 

10 

sa 

0 

0 

0 

iS 

2 

0 

1 

35 

Rumfnik. -- 

ee 


7 

0 

ID 

7 

1 

0 

1 

14 

SupArior. _ 

0 


0 

2 









0 

WIST NORTH CINTRAI 










Minnesota: 










Duluth 

113.000 

434.000 

248.000 

9 

0 

0 

0 

A 



3 

2 

13 

13 

M(nneap<)ltfl-- - 

30 

$ 

15 

12 




St. Paul. 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

0 

0 

6 

7 

16 

152,409 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Des Moines 

146,000 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 

78,000 

2 

1 

0 

0 


4 

22 

7 


Waterloo 

36,900 

8 

0 

0 

0 


0 


Missouri: 









Kansas nity_ _ 

§§§ 

17 

1 

g 


1 

0 

0 

3 



13 

St. Joseph.l 

A 



6 

12 

6t. Louis 

32 

38 

16 

Q 

303 

0 

North Dakota: 





Furgo 

136,408 

U4,8U 

3 

0 

A 

A 

A 

1 

A 

0 


Qrahd Forks.. 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


South Dakota: 








Aberdeen 

1 15,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 


1 j 

0 


Sioux Falls 

1 30, 127 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln ............ 

62,000 

216,000 

8 

10 

1 

Q 

A 


1 

Q 

15 

0 

A 

Omaha............. 

2 

1 

Q 

Q 

V 

0 

Kansas: 







Topeka 

Wl^ita 

66,600 

92,600 

9 

11 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

; 0 

13 

0 

18 

1 

1 

3 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Delaware* 










Wilmington 

124,000 

1 

3 

0 

Q 

0 

13 

4 

0 

Maryland: 







BaUininre _ 

808,000 

133,741 

61 

4 

23 

0 

23 

10 

2 

0 

501 

5 

67 

0 

0 

Cumberland...^. 

0 

0 

0 

FrAderfftk- _ 

1 12,035 

6, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 


l2 

1 






1 Washmgton 

628,000 

>38,493 

174.000 

189.000 
61,900 

11 

8 

14 

0 

4 

2 

181 

23 

0 

15 

1 

Virginia. 

T..yocbhnrg 

0 

0 

g 

Norfolk - 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

41 

85 

23 

10 

2 

0 

Ri^thmond . _ ^ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Rmuinke 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

West Vl^nla:. 









Charleston 

50.700 
156,208 

130,371 

37.700 
71,800 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

7 

0 

2 

Wheeling 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

North Carolina: 









Raleigh 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

* Wilmington 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

WinstomSalem 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

13 

15 

* 3 

9outh Carolina: 

Chaneston ........ 

74,100 

41,800 

127,311 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

4 

ColtN^ia 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

31 

1 

rtreefnrllle . , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Georgia: 









Atlanta 

(*) 

*16,809 

94,900 

8 

1 

8 

18 

0 

18 

t 

8 

2 

^riinttwlnlr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

gf^vapnah. ^ , 

1 

0 

1 

24 

2 

0 

1 

8 

Florida: 








Miami t 

<131,286 

>47,629 

102.000 

28 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

15 

2 

8t. Petmburg' 


0 


0 


g 

Tamna..^ .l.j 

6 

1 

3 i 

d" 

0 

I 

9 

0 

iXstimatSd, July h 1935. 


< No eetimate made. 

, > Special census. 














lfS$ 

ttpert»for wtOi tttMMfajtff, /MA'-*OoHllitTw4 




■1 

Hiphtlieila 

Tn^lATlKA 

Mea- 

sles, 

eases 

re- 

ported 


1 

IDiTiltOD, 8t«le, 
city 

Pojpulatiok, 

NML 

eatlnMted 

en pox, 

oases 

w- 

pmrted 

mated 

xe- 

Cases 

Xleatha 

le- 




expect- 

poted 

ported 




ancy 




• 



BAST SOrTH CENTRAL 



' 1 







Kentucky: 










fJovli^nTi - - _ . 

68»fi00 

811,000 

0 

0 

% 

0 

1 

1 

? 

4 

Louis^lo 

1 

8 

1 

4 


101 

6 

Tennessee: 







Memphis 

177.000 

137.000 

211.000 

• 

2 

2 

0 

1 

9 

19 

0 

K^hvitlA 

0 

1 

2 

0 

8 


1 

5 

Alabama. 









Birmingham 

5 

1 

1 

117 

8 



17 

Mobile 

66,800 

47,000 

0 

0 


2 




0 

Montgomery 

4 

0 

0 

12 

nnpnn 




WEST SOUTH CKNTHAL 




M| 

■ 



Arkansas. 







■I 



Fort fltnith 

>31, <« 
76,900 

1 

0 

0 

0 

INHHB 


0 



8 

0 

0 

} 

■tlin 


a 

0 

"Xicmislana: 








t« 

7 

New rtrlenTis.^ 

410,000 

50,500 

(*) 

0 

7 

la 

7 

6 


0 

Shreyeport 

2 

1 

0 

0 



0 

Oklahomai* 



1 



Hi 



Oklahoma City 

1 

1 

a 

1$ 

1 


i 

4 

TtlllMl ,M 

133.000 

18 

1 

0 

0 



12 


Texas: 


1 





Dallas 

203.000 

160.000 
40,100 

>164^054 

205.000 

14 

8 

6 

1 

1 

12 

0 

2 

Fort Worth - 

13 

1 

1 

0 

8 

6 

1 

2 

Qalveston..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

Houston 

2 

a 

4 

0 

0 

81 

9 

7 

flan Antomo^.^^^ _ 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

13 

s 

0 

MOtTNTAIN 








Montana: * 



i 







BilUw 

U7,971 

>29,883 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


* Great Falls....... 

10 

1 

0 

0 

^■1 

1 

0 

1 

Heleha 

>12,037 

>12,668 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 


3 

Mbwonia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 









Bolaa 

>23,042 

2 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Colorado: 




i 





DAnyer 

285,000 

48,900 

59 

10 


1 

1 

109 

119 

11 

Pueblo .' 

13 

0 



0 

19 

0 

0 

New Mozifio: 



1 ^ 




AlhiiAuernue.^. . 

>21,000 

4 

! 1 



9 

a 

0 

1 

Utah: 









Balt Lake City 

Nevada: 

' Reno.. -rT — 

183,000 

18 

4 

H 

0 

8 

0 

9 

0 

112; 665 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

TAcmc 



■ 




■ 


Washington: 




H| 






Seattle ^ 

(*) 

34 

5 




14 



SpoleaeM 

109,000 

11 

9 

i 



2 



Tacoma , 

106,000 

>982; 888 

4 

1 

0 


1 

28 


,r j 

Oregon: 

PortlsMkd 

28 

8 

m 

0 

0 

■ 

9 

4 

OaHfdrnli: 



■■ 


Hi 

■■ 



I.OS Angelefl 


78 

4) 


24 

a 


at 

n 

Baorasiento....4M.... 

ft 

11 

1 

Hn 



Hn 

li 

i 

San I'raiicisco^...*. 

li 

19 

‘•1 

8 

1 

N 

99 

8 


>Z:8ti]QiM.Xairl,iSMl. , iNoMtlnttoiMd*. 
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CUy repofia far week ended May IB, 19B8 — Continued 


leiie 1.1928 





















































1,1928 

repmii fw week mMi /2, /^f^^Cooiliitied 


XMy{M(m» ettte, 
and etty 


Soarleklmr 

6malh>ox 


IffpiiPWpi 

wn 











Oases, 

esti- 

Cases 


Caset 


Tuber^ 

culo^Sk 

deaths 

ro- 

pertad 

Cases, 

esti- 

Caeee 

Deaths 

n 

matkd 

expect^ 

anoy 

re- 

peited 

matad 

exp^t- 

ancy 

ra- 

ported 

re^ 

prhtad 

nmtad 

expeet- 

ancy 

pitied 

»► 

partied 

re- 

ported 

10 

27 

2 

4 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

29 

8 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

1 

82 

81 

4 

8 

0 

8 

8 

1 

9 

14 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

U 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 . 

3 

0 

0 

8 



0 

0 


0 , 

1 

0 

0 

0 



8 

0 


Q : 

1 

8 

0 

'4 

8 

mu 

0 

0 

0 

9 

4 

4 

9 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0 


9 

2 

4 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 ^ 

88 

36 

I 

0 

0 

ml 

2 

3 

0 

sr 

1 

a 

0 

0 

0 


8 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

® 

8 

0 

8 

8 

9 

0 

8 

22 

47 

8 

8 

8 

an 

1 

2 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

b 

8 


8 


0 

14 

. ^ 

i4 


3 

0 


8 

0 

6 

1 

4 


8 

? 

8 


1 

9 

0 

• 1 

1 

o' 

1 

I» 

8 


8 

8 

0 

1 

0 

8 

8 

P 

10 

0 

0 

1 


0 ' 

8 

lo 



0 

8 

8 

0 


0 


5 

1 

k 

D 

b 

0 

0 


3 

lo. 

1 

0 


b 

1 

0 

9 


0 

ol 

1 

4 

I ^ 

P 

? 

0 

1 

H 

9 

a 

0 

1 

2 


' 9 

8 

1 

8 

7 [ 

8 

9. 


8 


1 

1 

9 

> 0 

1 

9 

1 

1 

0 


0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

8 

• 

3 

8 


8 

9 

0 

a 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 


0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 


8 

2 

8 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 




1 

8 

8 

8 


gr 






9 


0 

0 

i 

0 

1 


■ 

a 

2 

8 

2 

18 

l 

8 

1 

2 

8 

9 

9 

8 

7 

IS 

2 

2] 

■J 

» 

2 

% 

8 

1 

S 

2 

8 

8 

8 

4 

1 

9 

1 

2 

2 

0 


8 

8 


2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

8 

0 


• 

1 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

8 

9 

I 

1 

0 

t 

0 

0 

8 

8 



8 

8 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

1 


8 

8 



1 

8 

8 

8 

- 

r 

8 

8 

— *jf 



WEm NOETS 
CENTfcAL-~COlt. 

liissourf: 

Kansas City...! 
8t. Joseph. 

St. Louis.. 
North Dakota. 

Fargo 

Grand Forks... 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen. 

Sious Falls.,.. .j 
Nebraska* 

Lincoln., 
Onfaha.. 
Kansas;: 

Topeka... 

SOUT^ ATLAN^ 

Delawaire* 

Wihningtozi. . 
Marylm. 

Battimore..,.. 
Cuinberlan4..< 
Frqdariek .... 
District of Col.: 

Waabington.. 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg — 

‘ Notfolk........ 

Klcbmoud 

Royooke... 
West 

wSeSfng^^-T-’i 

North Carolina: 
Raleigh ... 
Wiknington. , 
Wlnaton-Salaas 
loath Carolina; 

Charleston 

C(dtambia 

' GresflvUle | 

Georgia: 

Atlaata . 
Brvmswick 

Baennnah 

Florida; 

Miami. 

8t. FatersbnagJ 
Tampa.. 


XA8ff aouTH 

ciaerRAL 

Kentucky: 

CovUagton 

Loitiiame 

Tennesoaa: 

Memphis 

NariivUle 

Alabama: 

Binnlngham,. 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

vest bovth cem^ 

7HAI« 




j^Rtoith.. 


Rock....] 


W 

52 

806 


16 

44 

11 


239 

13 

4 

172 

6 

0 

47 

16 

8 

11 

11 

12 

17 


0 

i 

68 

4 

31 


: US 
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Cilv reports for week ended May It, 19t » — Continued 


























































MtilillkWI 


Okif repwii /«Mr It, 



MenJngoeoc- teth&rslo t^cdlomyelitis (infon- 

futmtnmgitw «>€«phi£tiB ^Mracra tile paralysis) 


BAST NOHTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cindiinati.. 

Cleveland.. 

Columbus.. 

Toledo 

Xadiana: 

Indianapolis 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee.. 
Racine 


Minnesota: 

Minneapolis.. 

St. Paul 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Nebraska: 

Linoi^n 


District of Columbia 
WBshitigtun..... 
Virginia: 

Richmond 

South Cyolina: 

Charleston 

Qaorgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah 


Ttenessee: 

Memphis 

Nashvflle 

Alabama; 

Birmingham 
MobiUr. 


Louisiana: 

New Orleans 
Texas: 

Houston 


Ooloredo: 

Donvtr, 


Washington: 

^ Tacoma 

Oalifomia: 

Los Angeles.. 
San Fnmdseo. 



XafT SOUtK CENTItAZ. 


wnw SOUTH CXimtAL 


OQOO 
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Tb© foHovuig table giv« tbe rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended May 12, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended May 14, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1028 and 1027, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,657,000 in 1928 and 

31.050.000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 

30.961.000 estimated population in 1928 and nearly 30,370,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and tbe estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 

Summary <4 weekly refjorta from cUios, April S to May 16, 1968 — Ar^nwi ralot 
per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period <(f 
1967 ‘ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



MEASLES CASE RATES 


1«1 

Kew England....... 

Middle Atlantte 

East Nartb Central. 
Wert Hwrtli Oeatral. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West aouth Central, 

Mountain 

IWbttto 


1,M0 

766 


m 

l,W 

172 

m 

886 

mi 

1,814 

2,115 

bSU 

1,117 

m 

428 

1.006 

74S 

3,060 

<14 

3,207 



8CAKLKT FBVBE CASE »ATE« 
























im 


Summary of weeJdy reporU from Aprik S to May 1$^ t^i^^Annud raiaa 
potation compared vfUh ratee for the corresponding period d 

SMALLPOX OASB BATES 



TYPHOID PEVER CASE RATES 


New England... — 
Middle ASantio 
East North Central. 
West North Central 

South AUimtlc 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Padflo 




INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 



PNEUMONU DEATH RATES 
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luse 1, 1928 


Number of citiee included in summary of weekly reports ^ and aggregate population 
of cities in each groupy approxxmiited as of July 1, 1928 and 1927 j respectively 


Group of oities 


Number 

d0Hie» 

rSfKRlIIlg 


Number 
of eitioB 
reporifai 


tbs 


Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 


1928 


1927 


Aggregate population 
of cities repoiting 
deaths 


1923 


1927 


Total..... 
New England.. 


ICB 


95 


31,157,000 


31,050,300 


30,900,700 


tth AUtmur.. 

Evt Sooth Otntral.. 
West South Oenttal.. 


PBOffle 


2,27Ai00 

%685,500 

%08l,g00 

l,048,a€0 

1,307,600 

691,100 

2,016,400 


2.242.700 
10,504,700 

7.920.700 
2,684,500 

2.890.700 

1,028,800 

1.260.700 
581«690 

1,996,400 


2,274,400 

ir 


7,901, 

2; 560, 400 

2.981.900 

1,000,109 

1,274,100 

591,100 

1.546.900 




2 , 242,100 

r- — 

v 


io^m7oo 

7:55700 
















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Reports for the weeks ended April S8 and May 6, 19S8 . — The following 
reports for the weeks ended April 28 and May 6, 1928, were trans- 
mitted by the Eastern Bureau of the Health Section of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, located at Singapore, to the head- 
quarters at Genera: 


Week ended April $8, 1988 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAOUE 

JBgvpi.—Quet. 

Aden Protectorate.— Aden. 

India.— Basdein, Bombayp Rangoon. 
Siam.-^Bangkok. 

CHOXJEBA 

India.— Baaaein, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Rangoon, Tuticorln. 

French India.— Pondicherry. 

Straite Settlcmente.— Singapore. 

Slam.— Bangkok. 

French Indo> Chine. —Saigon* 


BIfALLPOX 

/rag.— Basra. 

/ndto.— Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Negapatam, Rangoon, Tuticorln. 

French Indta.— Pondicherry. 

China —Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Japan.— Osaka, Shimonoselci. 

Xtoantuny.— Dairen, 

South Manchurta —Changchun. 
i/ancAnrto.- Mukden. 


Returns for the week ended April 28 were not received from the following ports: 


Aden Protectorate.— Perim. 

Dutch East Indiet.-Belawan-DeU, Samarinda, 
Padang. 


Union of Soeiet Socialtet 


RyntdRct.— Vladivostok. 


Week ended Map 5y 1988 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


• PLAQUE 

Aden Protectorate.— Aden. 

/ndta.— Basseln, Bombay, Rangoon. 

Dutch Eaet Indiet.— Svaabay a, 

China.— Hong Kona 

CHOLERA 

India — Bassein, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Moulmein, Negapatam, Rangoon, Tuticorln. 
Stem.— Bangkok. 

French /ndo- CAina.— Haiphong, Saigon. 


SMALLPOX 

India.— Baaaeln, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Moulmein, Negapatam, Rangoon. 

French India.— Pondicherry, 

Dutch Batt /ndlet.— Banjermasin, Belawan-Dell. 
CAina.— Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Japan.— Osaka, Sbimonoseki 
Kwantung.— Dairen. 

SoiUh MancAurfo.— Changchun. 
ifancAurla.— Antung. 


Returns for the week ended May 5 were not received from Vladivostok, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


( 1364 ) 
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ANOQtA 

Oommunicdble diamsea — Fehrmry, 19S8. — During the month of 
l^bruary, 1928, oonununicable diseases were reported in Angola a« 
followsi 


Disease 

Coast 

district 

Land 

tcontier 

Interior 

Total 

ABerleetoniisita 

« 

43 


49 


1 


1 


21 

8 

29 

58 


3 

2 

2 

7 

Deninie 1 


1 

1 



mnni 


1 




1 

M 




8 

91 




13 









128 

980 

Afeasles- 

21 

6 


3T 

MumDS- 

2 

5 

8 

10 


31 

36 


% 


5 


Sdibles 1 

18 

83 


100 

Spiftllpox . ^ ^ 

34 


86 

Tetanus. ................. 

4 



4 

Tuberculosis 

31 

3 

i 

36 

TrvnanosomiBsiA. 

77 

103 

4 

184 


170 

150 

83 

353 

Whooping cough............. 

11 

2 

13 

yaw8-..r.....’i 

211 

50 

22 

383 




Population: 4,n9,00p. 

ARABU 

Aden — Plague eonditione — Summary oj prevalence to April 1^, 
1928. — Under date of April 16, 1928, it was stated that epidemic 
plague at Aden showed some abatement in the Crater, but that a new 
focus had j^eveloped in the Maala district, in the vicinity of the 
wharves. The total number of cases to April 14, 1928, was stated 
to be 1,387, wiih 1,006 deaths. 

CANADA 

Provineea — Communicable diaeoeea-^Week ended May 5, 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week end^ 
May 4, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

▼kdf 

Quebec 

OoMo 

Maui* 

toba 

Sas- 

luiteh* 

ewan 

Alban* 

TaUA 

lawn* 



1 

1 




9 

■ MfltlMIVIft 

18 



11 



mmwrnmmy, 


teAlHknv 



» 

" 7 

19 

i 

9 



2 


1$ 

X 

1 

4 

9 

w-- j 







• 



Qu^itc — OomwiniiOiMe diaeaaea — Weak ended May 12 f 1928 . — The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
ownmunicaUe diseases for the week ended May 12, 1928, as foUowi; 


















.Shout X,199B 


im 


Diaease 

OasM 

Diaaaaa 

Oaaea 

nhiftkmpox_ . _ ^ . _ 

40 

ISoarM - , TTT-- -- 

M 

DitihthflriH 

43 

BmallODZ _ 

11 


31 


01 

Tnfllitfiifitft - -* 

8 


10 

_ _ _ -- - 

237 


0 






Vital statistics — Quebec Tnmnce — March^ 19S8. — Births and deaths 
in the Province of Quebec for the month of March; 1928; were 
reported as follows: 


Estimated population 

... 2;060,400 

Deaths from— Oontinued. 


Births 

6,990 

Heart disease 

338 

Birth rate per 1,00G population 

81.3 

Influensa 

130 

Deaths 

3,181 

Measles 

37 

Death rate per 1,000 population 

18.9 

Pneumonia _ 

38d 

Deaths under 1 ^ear 

640 

Scarlet fever 

13 

Inftint mortality rate 

120.0 

Smallpox - 

1 

Deaths trom— 


Syphilis 

6 

Cancer 

m 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 

303 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

13 

Tuberculosis (all other causes) 

53 

Diphtheria 

33 

Typhoid fever 

15 

Diabetes 

20 

Violence 

63 

Diarrhea 

117 

Whooping cough 

41 


ESTONIA 

Communicable diseases — March, 1928, — During the month of 
March; 1928; communicable diseases were reported in the Republic 
of Estonia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Casee 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

14 

Soarlet fever . . ^ ^ 

430 

Diphtheria - 

40 


313 

MmsIss 

76 


20 





PopalatloD 1,114,030. 

GREAT BRITAIN 


Castleford — Epidemic smallpox. — Under date of April 28, 1928, 
epidemic smallpox, with 93 cases, was reported at Castleford, Eng- 
land, a manufacturing and mining town of 25,000 inhabitants situ- 
ated in the vicinity of Leeds. The first case was stated to have 
occurred February 20, 1928. 

HAITI 

Meningococcus meningitis. — A report dated May 9, 1928, states 
that the epidemic of meningococcus meningitis in the northern part 
of the island of Haiti had subsided. The disease was confined to 
mountain districts of the Department of the North, and did not reach 
epidemic proportions in any city or town. The fatality rate was 
said to be 12J4 per cent among the treated cases. On h^ay 6, 1928, 
67 cases remained tmde'r treatment, ail but 6 of whife'A ^^re con- 
valescent. * 1 < * 
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OotfmmieaibiU ditOMts^Fehruary 15-116, 1958. — During the two 
weekii ended February 26, 1026, eommunicable diseases were reported 
ia the Kingdom of Italy as foliowa: 


DIsdaao 

Feb. 18-19, 1928 

Feb. 20-ai, 1028 

Cases 

Communes 

affected 

Cases 

Cdftanimes 

H^ed 

Atot^raw . - - 

18 

a 

18 

8 

21 

5 


Cdrebrotpinai iHeiilDgdtis — 

J 

Cidcken pox 

830 

128 

370 

1» 

Plpbtbel^-.. __ _ _ 

496 

1 

271 

1 

439 

sS 

Pysentory 

1 

1 

LMbfirgic Bnoephnlitla __ . . . 

6 

7 

9 

9 

Mettrita 

t«339 

350 

0 

2,896 

6 

3» 

Pcdiomyelitia 

0 

4 

liobrlot fevor 

99t 

170 

327 

1 

ilpallpox 

2 

2 

2 

Tsrphmd Isvat.... 

305 

211 

321 




LATVIA 

Communicable diseases — March, 1858. — During the month of 
March, 1028, communicable diseases were reported in the Kepublio 
of Latvia as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

XHsease 

Case# 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

11 

68 

18 

49 

2 

1 

823 

22 

PiiRepfirAl fever __ 

i 

'niphthefia 


Er^ipelas. 

Scarlet iovef 

Innuansa - 

Tetanus 

Leprosy ... 

Traeboma 

Mtiaria ... ...... 

Typhoid fever 

Measles 

Typhus fever ........ ............. 

Mumps 

Whoopitig oou8h..........i.^ 




Fopulittiim, estimated: 


UNION or SOUTH AFRICA 

Cape Province — Typhus fever — Weelc ended April 7, 1958. — During 
the week ended April 7, 1928, fresh outbreaks of typhus fever were 
r^orted in the Glen Gray and Xalanga districts, C^e Province^ 
Union of South Africa. 

URUGUAY 


Mankvideo— ‘Communicable diaeases—Jamiary, 1958.—'D\xnag thR 
month of January, 1928, communicable diseases were reported at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, aa foSows: « 


IliseAse 

(km 

Disease 

1 1 k . 

Cases 

TYMhtltariH . 


SearleS tever. . . _ . 

21 


t 

nr^hM^ilneld 

159 

-T-— - - 

n 

Ty^ritd fever _ . . 

10' 






MtsMUp — ^During thu period uadeec 

report 7 deaths from measles, 1 death from scarlet fever, and lOt 
deaths from tuberculosis were reported at Montevideo. 
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i8iz cases of plague reported in Buenos Aires, Argentina, before May 14, 1921 







































caOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMAIiPOX 

[C indicates cases; B, deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

^ SMALLPOX — Contlniied 

[C indicates eaaae; B, deaths; P, present] 
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1 6 cases of smallpox at Kobe, Japan, week ended May 10, 1008. 



CHOLERA, PLACUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 
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SMALLPOX— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, imsent) 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

TTPHOS rEVEK 

[C indicates cases; D» deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
* TTPHUS FETSB— Continued 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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Some of the results of our study of the problem of an experimental 
animal for pellagra were briefly summarized in a communication 
published two years ago (1), and have been presented in detail in 
two recent publications. In the first of these Goldberger and 
Wheeled' (2) reported the production in the dog, by feeding pellagra- 
producing diets, of a pathological condition considered by them to be 
identical with the spontaneously occurring canine disease known to 
American veterinarians as blacktongue.' The clinical resemblance of 
this canine disease to pellagra in man was discussed and was consid- 
ered so striking as to be, in itself, practically conclusive of the identity 
of these two conditions. In harmony with and supporting this view 
was also the suggestion of a common etiology indicated by the success- 
ful production of the canine disease by feeding with pellagra-produeing 
diets. In the second communication, Goldberger, Wheeler, Lillie, 
and Rogers (3) reported a series of feeding experiments with yeast, 
from the results of which they concluded that experimental black- 
tongue is due to a deficiency in diet that is capable of being corrected 
by something present in abimdance in yeast. This demonstration of 
the presence of the blacktongue preventive in yeast, a substance in 
which the pellagra preventive (factor P-P) was also known to he 
prasoat in abundance (4), was considered to increase somewhat the 
probability that blacktongue and pellagra are fundamentally identical 

^Synonyois: Btuttgutdogepisootic; typhus der Himde (dog typhoid); typhus of dogs; gastro-enteriUs 
bemorrhi4i6ft; southern canine plague, sore mouth of dogs. 

1048W-28 1 (i385) 
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eonditions. In this conneetion it is ot interest {to note] l^tt Denton 
(5), in a study of the tissue changes in experimental blacktongue^ has 
found that the lesions of the skin, mouth, pharynx, esophagus, and 
colon in the canine disease are very similar to those in pellagra, and 
that histologically the lesions in experimental blacktongue duplicate 
those in pellagra* 

In the body of this report reference will be made to differences 
between certain of the results of our study and those of .apparently 
similar study by Underhill and Mendel (6). The divergence In our 
results is of interest, since we have heretofore considered it highly 
probable that the pathological condition experimentally induced in 
the dog by Chittenden and Underhill and studied by Underhill and 
Mendel was identical with the experimental condition studied and 
identified by us as blacktongue (2). The extensive report of their 
work (7) which has just come*to our attention presents some clinical 
details which not only seem in themselves significant of a difference 
in the two pathological conditions, but also suggest that we had here- 
tofore, perhaps, underestimated the significance of certain other clin- 
ical differences. Thus we find in this report that a '‘troublesome 
skin rash'' appears to have been common in the condition with which 
Underhill and Mendel have worked. Wc have encountered none 
such in our dogs. On the other hand, while we have observed a 
pellagra-like dermatitis of the scjrotum in some 40 to 50 per cent of 
attacks in our male dogs, there is no mention of the occurrence of 
such an eruption in the condition studied by Underhill and Rondel. 
Again, in the conditiori studied by us — ^namely, blacktongue — there 
is a definitely marked febrile stage which does not seem to occur in 
the Chittenden-Underhill syndrome studied by Underhill ancj Men- 
del; for they nowhere make mention of it, not even in their full ijcport. 
These clinical differences seem to us of such importance that, in spite 
of the strildng clinical similarity in certain other respects, doubt now 
arises as to the identity of the Chittenden-Underhill ^^pellagra-like" 
syndrome. Until this doubt is definitely resolved one way or another, 
it wotdd seem premature to discuss, and we therefore do not attempt 
to discuss, the differences between the results reported by Underhill 
and Mendel and those recorded by ourselves in the present and in a 
preceding communication (3). 

In the present communication we present some further results of 
our study of experimental blacktongue. These results deal with the 
blacktongue preventive potency of certain selected foodstuffs, 16 in 
number, with special reference to the relation of experimental black- 
tongue of dogs to pellagra of man. 
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MBTfiODS AND CRITERU 

The general methods of caring for and feeding our experimental 
animals have already been described (2) (3). We may recall, how- 
ever, that the experimental diets were, as a rule, freshly prepared each 
day. The^Maily allowance of food was, in general, intended to be no 
more than enough for the maintenance of normal body weight. An 
exception was made in the case of young growing animals, to which 
more than this allowance was offered. It may bo recalled, too, that 
it has been our practice to use our dogs repeatedly with or without 
intermediate periods of stock feeding as might be demanded by the 
purpose of the experiment. In stock feeding, a definite food mixture 
has been used, principally our diet No. 156, the composition and 
evidence of the adequacy of which have been given in a preceding 
communication (2). 

In testing for the blacktongue preventive we have employed both 
the curative and the preventive procedure, singly or in combination. 
Since, as we have in a preceding communication (2), already indicated 
the clinical course of experimental blacktongue, especially in the inva- 
sional stage, may normally be of an intermittent or relapsing char- 
acter, we attach no significance to a seemingly favorable therapeutic 
result in cases in which the treatment is begun early unless confirmed 
by the results of a preventive test. On the other hand, consistently 
unfavorable results of treatment under such favoring circumstances 
have been considered trustworthy indications of a poverty in or lack 
of the blacktongue preventive, provided that the test dose has been a 
liberal one. Our experience with experimental blacktongue has led 
us to consider the rise in temperature which occurs in the advanced 
stage of the disease as a mark of gravity (2). Only very exceptionally 
does the attack normally remit after this temperature rise has taken 
place. We have, therefore, been disposed to consider clinical recovery 
from the attack (that is, disappearance of all manifestations of the 
disease with recovery of appetite) following treatment begun at this 
advanced grave stage as significant, but have, nevertheless, always 
required confirmation by the preventive test before drawing final 
conclusions with respect to the presence of the preventive in the 
substance thus found to be active. Isolated cases of the apparent 
failure of treatment under these unfavorable circumstances have been 
considered as without significance. 

In testing the individual foodstuffs, one, or exceptionally both, of 
two types of test diet have been employed. In the first the com- 
ponents other than the foodstuff under investigation are believed to 
have contributed none or but an insignificant amount of the black- 
tongue preventive; in the second, some^L at least, of the basic com- 
ponents may have contributed or probably did contribute a sub- 
stantial quota of the preventive. This difference in character of 
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basic diet should be kepi in miad m evalaatbag and comparing the 
indications of preventive potency, since the results yielded by the 
former may probably be considered as due virtually entirely to the 
action of the foodstuff tested, whereas those of the latter must be 
considered as a summation effect due to the combined action of the 
basic components and of the test foodstuff. 

So far as our data permit, an appraisal has been made of the 
blacktonguo preventive potency of each foodstuff. In view of the 
lack of a better practicable standard for such purpose, our appraisal 
is simply a judgment, in broad terms, of the preventive adequacy of 
such a quantity as, according to conventional practice, represents 
the daily allowance for an average adult human male. 

Iho experimental disease in the dog and its diagnosis have been 
described in a preceding report (2); we need recall only that the 
earliest distinctive buccal signs are a vivid red injection of the 
mucosa of the floor of the mouth or a peculiar reddening of the 
mucosa of the upper lip in the form of bilaterally symmetrical 
patches, or of both. We have considered the first appearance of 
these mouth lesions as marking the beginning of the attack of black- 
tongue. We have conformed to this nile in all cases, even in those 
relatively few instances in which the pellagralike dermatitis of the 
scrotum appeared in advance of the mouth lesions. Thus marked, 
the beginning of the experimental disease, when this is induced by 
feeding our basic diet No. 123 (or certain of its modifications, namely 
diets No. 209, No. 195, and No. 268), is only very exceptionally de- 
layed beyond about 60 days after the beginning of the feeding (2). 
We have therefore been inclined to consider a very notable pro- 
longation of this period, particularly when manifested in more than 
one of a group of test animals, as significant of the presence in the 
test diet of the blacktonguo preventive in an amount that is some- 
what larger than that presumably contained in our standard basic 
diet.‘ Since other factors, not yet understood, such, for instance, as 
self-rimposed starvation or semistarvation and other possibly c»- 
existmg deficiencies or maladjustments of dietary essentials, may 
and probably do influence the duration of what for convenience may 
be designated as the deprivation period, we have tried to exercise 
due caution in the interpretation of such indications. 

1 ’Our basic experimental diets of the type exomplifi.ed by our diet No. 128 (Table 1) oontaln, we ludga^ 
a small amount of the blacktongue preventive derived from Us natural-food components, prmcipally com 
meal and cowpeas. We have the impression that the “ synthetic type of diet of purified foodstuffs which, 
pmsomably, is entirely free of the blaclctongue pnveativo. is not as latisfbctory an expoiiQiental diet, ptin* 
clpally because of a more unfovorablo efifeot on appetite ieadiof to earher and mote marlmd selMmposed 
starvation or semistarvation. 
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MAIZE 

The idea that the maize in the diet is in some way concerned in 
the causation of pellagra has, as is well known, been entertained by 
students of that disease almost from the time of its first recognition. 
It seems tOt have arisen in part, at least, because maize constituted a 
very large part of the diet of the populations among whom, in the 
Old World, the disease was endemic. In the United States, maize 
also is a conspicuous element in the diet of the population in the 
area where the disease is most prevalent. Both in the Old and in 
the New World, therefore, maize is more or less prominently asso- 
ciated with the occurrence of pellagra. While the extreme position 
of certain zeists that there is no pellagra without maize is now no 
longer tenable, the association is no doubt very common. One is 
justified in concluding, therefore, that maize is very poor in or lacks 
the pellagra preventive. 

In constructing our experimental diets, based as they are on diets 
found in association with the occurrence of pellagra, maize was from 
the first included as a conspicuous element. The basic diet most 
frequently used by us for the experimental production of blacktongue 
(diet No. 123, shown in Table 1) contains 400 grams of maize meal 
per 2,400 calorie ration. This is a large amount of cereal, consti- 
tuting as it docs two-thirds of the weight of the dry ingredients of 
the diet. Notwithstanding this, however, as has in a preceding com- 
munication (3) already been set forth, dogs fed this diet (including 
certain of its modifications) have developed blacktongue within a 
period which only exceptionally exceeded a duration of about 60 
days. This would indicate that, as measured by the requirements 
of the dog, maize contains little if any of the blacktongue preveitive. 
Incidentally, it may be noted that cornstarch would also appear to 
be very poor or lacking in the blacktongue preventive since, as pre- 
viously reported (3), two dogs fed a diet (No. 281) containing 366 
grams of cornstarch per 2,400-calorie portion promptly developed the 
di^ase. 

The maize meal used in our basic diet No. 123 (including its modi- 
fications) does not, however, represent quite the whole kernel, since 
a small part of the bran is removed by sifting as if for human con- 
sumption. It seemed desirable, therefore, to test a meal from which 
nothing had been taken away. But as it did iKit seem to us probable 
that the difference in the meal represented by the small amount of 
bran removed in sifting would of itself appreciably influence the result 
of feeding, and as we wished, if possible, to determine whether the 
maize kernel contains an appreciable amount of the blacktongue pre- 
ventive, it was determined to work with a diet containing as large an 
amount of whole meal as possible and yet one that so far as could then 
be judged was adequate for maintenance in all other respects. Witihi 
these considerations in mind we carried out Experiment 1. 
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EXPmiHSKT 1 

This was a test of the blacktongue preventive action of whole white 
maize meal which was incorporated in test diets No. 149 and No. 
149 A. (Table 2.) These diets, which are identical except that the 
butterfat of one is quantitatively replaced by coddiver oil in the other, 
are a slight modification of a maize diet studied by McCollum, Sim- 
mends, and Pitz (8), and by them considered complete for normal 
growth of the rat to nonnal adult size, and for that reason selected 
by us for this study. Each contains 4S0 grams of whole-maize moa! 
in a ration of slightly loss than 2,400 calories. Suitable portions of 
one or the other of these diets were offered daily to each of seven test 
animals, dogs 29, 40, 52, 54, 57, 65, and 73. One of these dogs served 
during two separate periods, so that eight tests in all are to be con- 
sidered. The significant details relating to each of the test animals 
ai'e presented in the following: 

Dog Male Acquired May 9, 1923, between which date and January 11, 
1924, served in a number of experiments and suffered four attacks of black! onguc, 
the latest of which began January 7, 1924. On a miscellaneous stock diet from 
January 1 1 to^ February 5, 1024. 

February 5, 1024: In good condition; weighs 11.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 149. (Table 2.) 

On February 17, 1924, at the end of a period of 12 days, presented the first signs 
of an attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Further 
history not relevant. 

Dog iO , — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 20, 1923, and reared on a 
stock diet. Up to Fobniary 20, 1924, served in a number of experiments and 
suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the later one of which began February 19, 
1924. On a stock diet for reconditioning from February 20 to March 11, 1924. 
March 11, 1924: In good condition; weighs 9.2 kilograms; begins diet No. 149. 
On April 23, 1924, at the end of a period of 43 days, presented the first signs of 
an attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weight was 
11 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog Bitch. Acquired September 26, 1923. Up to February 20, 1924, 
served in a number of experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the 
later one of which began February 18, 1924. On a stock diet for reconditioning 
from JFebruary 20 to March 11, 1924. ^ 

March 11, 1924: In good condition; weighs 9.7 kilograms; begins test diet No. 149. 
On July 81, 1924, at the end of a period of 142 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Weighs 10 
kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 64> — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to January 11, 1924, 
served in a number of experiments and suffered an attack of blacktongue which 
began November 28, 1923. On reconditioning diets from January 11 to March 
25, 1924. 

Mwsh 26, 1924: In good condition; wdghs 8.1 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
149A. (Table 2.) 

On June 6, 1924, at the end of a period of 72 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, an Injection of the floor of the mouth and a slight 
reddening of the znuoosa xif the upper lip on each side. Weighs 8 kpogroms. 
Further history not rdevant. ^ 
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DogST. — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to January 16, 1924, 
served in a number of experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the 
latter of which began December 13, 1923. From January 15 to February 5, 1924, 
on a miscellaneous stock diet for reconditioning. 

February 5, 1924: In good condition; weighs 9.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 149. , 

On February 28, 1924, at the end of a period of 18 days, presented the first signs of . 
blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth, of the mucosa of the 
cheeks, and of the anterior faucial pillars. Weighs 10 kilograms. Begins 
reconditioning diet. 

February 25, 1924: Redness of mucosa of the floor and cheeks is less pronounced. 
February 26, 1924: Redness lias practically completely faded. Weighs 9.9 
kilograms. 

March 25, 1924: In good condition; weighs 10.1 kilograms; begins test diet No. 
149A. 

On April 11, at the end of a period of 17 days, presented the beginning signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Further history 
not relevant. 

Dog 66, — Bitch. Acquired January 28, 1924. Kept on a miscellaneous stock 
diet to February 5, 1924. 

February 5, 1924: In good condition; weights 6.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 149. 

April 22: Weighs 7.7 kilograms. 

On April 27, 1924, at the end of a period of 77 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 73. — Bitch. Acquired March 19, 1924. On stock diet up to April 1, 1924. 
April 1, 1924: In good condition; weighs 7.7 kilograms; begins test diet No. 149A. 
July 8, 1924: Weighs 10.2 kilograms. 

On July 12, 1924, or 102 days after beginning the test, this animal presented an 
injection of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth suggestive of a beginning , 
attack of blacktongue. Two days later this was no longer perceptible, nor was 
there any reappearance of signs of blacktongue during a further period of 
observation of 38 days which ended August 19, 1924, on which date this 
experiment was discontinued. 

Resvlts and conclusions , — Six of tho seven dogs developed black- 
tongue in from 12 to 142 days after beginning the test. The seventh 
(dog 73) presented evanescent evidence very suggestive but not con- 
clflsive of blacktongue at the end of a period of 102 days. The 
observation of this animal was discontinued at the end of 140 days, 
so that the possibility is not excluded that a definite attack of black* 
tongue would have developed had the observation period been longer. 
One of the test animals (dog 57) served during two separate periods 
and developed an attack of blacktongue in each. Thus the six 
animals in which definite evidence of blacktongue developed experi- 
enced, in all, seven attacks. Six of these appeared at the end of 
periods of not over 77 days in duration, and the seventh (dog *62) 
at the end of a period of 142 days. 

The imusually long interval before the development of the attack 
in one and the occurrence of but'* evanescent indications of an atteu^k 
in another of the experimental animals, even though the observe- 
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tion period in the latter was but 140 days, suggest, by contrast with 
our experience with basic diet No* 123 (including certain of its 
modifications (3)), that the test diets under consideration may have 
possessed slight preventive properties. The difference is not very 
notable and, such as it is, can not be attributed, altogether at least, 
to the character and increased quantity of the maize, since one of 
the test diets (No. 149), unlike our standard basic diet (No, 123), 
contained some butter, which, as will presently be seen, while a poor 
source is not entirely devoid of the preventive factor, a fact that was 
not fully appreciated when this experiment was planned. This 
experiment is therefore not conclusive. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, the evidence quite clearly indicates that, at best, this cereal is 
a very poor source of the blacktongue preventive. 

Recalling the indications of its poverty in or lack of the pellagra 
preventive it would appear that maize, if it contains any, is a poor 
source of the preventive for both blacktongue and pellagra. 

WHEAT 

The important place among the cereals held by wheat and a desire 
to compare it with maize led us to test its blacktongue preventive 
potency. The following experiment was accordingly carried out. 

EXPERIMENT 2 

For the present purpose, vrheat ground in this laboratory into a 
meal was, without sifting, incorporated in a diet, No. 128, the com- 
position of which is shown in Table 3. This, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to Table 1, is essentially diet No. 123, the maize meal of which 
has been quantitatively replaced by the ground wheat, of which there 
are, therefore, 400 gianis in each 2,400-calorie portion. Some of this 
diet was daily offered to each of eight test animals — dogs 5, 9, 13, 14, 
29, 38, 44, and 47. The significant details relating to each are briefly 
as follows: 

Dog 5, — Bitch. Acquired November 8, 1921. Has served in a number of 
experiments and has suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the later one of which 
began August 28, 1923. On stock diet from September 8, 1923, to January 29, 
1924 Whelped a liiter of seven pups November 25, 1923, six of which sur- 
vived and were weaned in good condition January 17, 1924. 

January 29, 1924: In good condition; begins diet No. 128. (Table 3.) 

On August 2, 1924, at the end of a period of 186 days, presented the first signs 
of blacktongue, a leddenlng of the mucosa of the cheeks. To this there was 
added on August 3 a reddening of tlie mucosa of the floor of the mouth and of 
that of the upper lip on the left side. Further history is not relevant. 

Dog 0. — Male. Acquired Apiil 1, 1923. Has served in a number of experi- 
ments and has suffered four attacks of blacktongue of which the latest began 
February 12, 1^24. On stock diet from February 13, to March 11, 1924. 

March 11, 1924: In good condition; begins diet No. 128. 
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On July 31, 1924, at the end of a period of 142 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, a reddened patch on the mucosa of the upper Up, In the 
region of the canines, on each side, and a slight reddening of the mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth. Further history is not relevant. 

Dog IS, — Male. Acquired April 7, 1923. Up to November 28, 1923, served 
in several ^periments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, of which the 
latest began November 24, 1923. On a reconditioning diet from November 28 
to December 11, 1923. 

December 11, 1923: In good condition; begins diet No. 128. 

On February 20, 1924, or at the end of a period of 71 days, presented an injection 
of the floor of the mouth which was slightly more pronounced the next day, 
February 21. -This reddening then persisted without notable change for some 
48 hours, then rapidly faded so that the mouth was normal on February 25. 

On July 11, or at the end of an additional period of 142 days, presented renewed 
signs of blacktongue, an erythematous patch on the mucosa of the upper lip 
on each side in the region of the canines and a slight reddening of the floor of the 
mouth. Further history not relevant. 

Dog H- — Male. Acquired April 7, 1923. Up to November 28, 1923, served 
in several experiments and suffered four attacks of blacktongue, of which the 
latest began October 30, 1923. On a reconditioning diet from November 28 to 
December 11, 1923. 

December 11, 1923: In good condition; begins diet No. 128. 

On June 24, 1924, or at the end of a period of 196 days, presented the first signs 
of an attack of blacktongue, a slight reddening of the mucosa of tlic floor 
of the mouth. Further history not relevant. 

Dog S9. — Male. Acquired May 9, 1923. Up to November 27, 1923, served 
in several experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, of which the 
latest began October 18, 1923. On a reconditioning diet from November 27 
to December 11, 1923. 

December 11, 1923: In good condition; begins diet No. 128. 

On January 7, 1924, at the end of a period of 27 days, presented the first signs of' 
an attack of blacktongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 
Dog 3S. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to February 
20, 1921, served in several experiments and suffered two attacks .of blacktongue, 
the second one of which began February 14, 1924. On a reconditioning diet from 
February 20 to March 11, 1924. • 

March 11, 1924: In good condition; logins diet No. 128. 

On June 24, 1924, at the end of a period of 105 days, presented the first sigim 
of an attack of blacktongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth. Further 
history not relevant. 

Dog 44. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to December 
27, 1923, served in one experiment and suffered an attack of blacktongue which 
began October 28, 1923. On a reconditioning diet from December 27, 1923, 
to January 29, 1924. 

January 29, 1924: In good condition; begins diet No.^128. 

On August 13, 1924, at the end of a period of 197 days, presented the first signs 
of an attack of blacktongue, reddened patches on the mucosa of the upper 
lip on each side. Further history not relevant. 

Dog — Male. Acquired August 18, 1923. Up to November '28, 1923, served 

in an experiment and siiffered an attack of blacktongue, which began September 
26, 1923. On a reconditioning diet from November 27 to December 20, 1923. 
December 20, 1923: In good condition; begins diet No. 128. 
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On January 7, 1924, at the end of a period of 18 days, presented the first signs 
of an attack of blacktongue, a reddening of the floor of the mouth. Further 
history not relevant. 

Besvlta and concluaiom , — As is evident, all eight of the test animals 
developed blacktongue. It is noteworthy, however, that in but two 
of the dogs did the attack have its onset at the end of periods shorter 
than 71 days. In five of the eight animals the first signs of the attack 
made their appearance at the end of periods varying between 105 and 
197 days — that is, after periods very definitely longer than is the 
rule in the case of dogs fed diet No. 123. This delay in the develop- 
ment of the disease would appear to indicate that diet No. 128 had 
exercised appreciable but incomplete blacktongue preventive action 
and, therefore, that whole wheat contains the blacktongue preventive, 
but in small amount. Compared with the result of the experiment 
with whole maize, the outcome of the test of whole wheat suggests 
that this is probably a slightly better source of the blacktongue 
preventive than is the maize, 

WHEAT GERM 

While the preceding experiment with whole wheat was under way, 
tests were made of the black tongue-producing potency of a number 
of diets in which were included varying amounts of commercial 
wheat germ as a source of ‘‘vitamin The results of one of these 
tests which happened to be with a diet that included an unusually 
large quantity of the wheat germ, suggested rather strongly that this 
germ might possess definite blacktongue-preventive action. This 
led us to cariy out the following experiment: 

EXPERIMENT 3 

This was a test of the blacktongue-preventive action of ether- 
extracted wheat germ. The wheat germ was a commercial product 
from which we had extracted the fat by percolation with ether 
(U. S. P.) at air temperature.^ It was incorporated in a diet. No, 
197, the composition of which is shown in Table 4. As may be 
seen, each 2,400 calorie portion contains 180 grams of the extracted 
germ. It may be noted, too, that it contains a considerable amount 
of cornstarch; notably less, however, as was noted in the precedii^ 
section in connection with maize, than has been foimd to be lacking 
in appreciable blacktongue-preventive action. This diet is some- 
what similar to our basic diet No. 123 (Table 1), from which it differs 
notably, however, in that the wheat germ and the starch of the 
former completely replace the corn meal and cowpeas of the latter. 

Suitable portions of the diet were daily offered to each of nine test* 

- 

1 Various batches of this ethar-eitracted wheat germ were found by Assistant Chemist C. O. Remsburc# 
In the Division of Chtmistry of the Hygienic l4^bc^tory, to contain from 0.02 to 0.84 per cent of ether 
extract.** 
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ftnimftla, dogs 84, 81, 66, 70, 71, 78, 86, 87, and 88. The significant 
details relating to each are presented in the following: 

Dog. 64 — Bitch. .Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to June 17, 1924, served 
in several experiments and suffered two attacks of blaektongue of which the 
second bcgai^ June 5, 1924. On stock diet for reconditioning from June 17 to 
July 23, 1924. On an experimental diet, which included some wheat germ, from 
July 23, 1924, to May 26, 1926. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. (Table 3.) 
On September 19, 1925, at the end of 136 days, this animal presented a slight but 
very suggestive reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth, which, how- 
ever was no longer perceptible 24 hours later. No further evidence suggesting 
blacktoiigue appeared during tiie remainder of the period of observation, which 
ended May 26, 1926. In good condition at the end of ono year on the wheat- 
germ diet. 

Dog 61. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. TTp to May 
27, 1924, served in one experiment and suffered ono attack of blacktongne, which 
began May 21, 1924. On reconditioning diet from May 27 to July 23, 1924. 
From July 23, 1924, to May 26, 1925, on an experimental diet, which included a 
confciderable amount of wheat germ. 

May 26, 1926: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. 

On January 5, 192G, or at tbc end of a period of 224 days, there were noted the 
first signs of an attack of blacktongue, which ended in death on January 20, 1926. 
Dog 6S. — Bitch. Acquired January 28, 1924. Up to May 27, 1924, served in 
one experiment and suffered an attack of blacktongue. On stock diel for recon- 
ditioning from May 27 to July 23, 1924. On an experimental diet, which included 
wheal germ from July 23, 1924, to May 26, 1925. 

May 20, 1925: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. 

On February 3, 1926, at the end of 253 days, this animal prose nod a slight hut 
suggestive reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth and of the cheeks 
which, however, had completely faded 24 hours later. No further evidence • ug- 
gesting blacktongue appeared during the remainder of the period of <»bser^'ation, 
which ended May 26, 1926. In good condition at the C2id of one yeai on the 
wheat-germ diet. 

Dog 70. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Up to May 
14, 1924, served in one cxiwrimcnt and suffered an attack of blacktongue, which 
began May 13, 1924. On stock diet for reconditioning from May 14 to July 23^ 
1924. On an experimental diet, wliich included wheat germ, from July 23, 1924, 
to May 26, 1925. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. 

On September 15, 1925, or at the end of a period of 112 days, prcsent;ed the first 
signs of an attack of blacktongue, reddened lesions on the mucosa of the upper 
Up opposite the canines, and an injection of the floor of the mouth. Further 
history not relevant. 

Dog 71. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory Novjember 25, 1923. Rekred on 
miscellaneous stock diets. On an experimental diet, which included ^\heat germ, 
from July 23, 1924, to May 26, 1925. 

May 26, 192S: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. 

May 26, 1926: Completes one year on the wheat-germ diet in good^ condition; has 
presented no recognisable evidence of blacktongue during the year. 

Dog 7S. — Male. Acquired June 9, 1924. On an experimental diet which 
Included wheat germ from July 23, 1924, to May 26, 1025. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition; be^ns wheat-germ diet No. 197. 
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On August 11, 1925, at the end a period of 77 days, presented the first signs oi 
an attack of blacktongue, which ended in death during the night of August 
22-23, 1926. 

Dog 86. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. On stock diet 
to April 28, 1925. From April 28 to May 26, 1925, on an experimental diet which 
included wheat germ. 

May 26, 1926: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. 

On December 27, 1925, at the end of 216 days, presented a suggestive reddening 
of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth which gradually faded during the suc- 
ceeding 48 hours. Presented no other evidence of blacktongue at any time 
during a further period of observation which ended May 26, 1926. In good 
condition at the close of the year on the wheat-germ diet. 

Dog 87. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. On stock diet 
up to April 28, 1925. From April 28 to May 26, 1925, on an experimental diet 
which included wheat germ. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition; begins wheat-germ diet No. 197. 

May 26, 1926: Completes one year on the wheat-germ diet. Is in good condi- 
tion. Has presented no recognisable evidence of blacktongue at any time dur- 
ing this feeding period. 

Dog 88. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. On stock diet 
to April 28, 1925. From April 28 to May 26, 1926, on an experimental diet which 
included wheat germ. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition; begins diet No. 197. 

On December 18, at the end of a period of 206 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, reddened lesions of the mucosa of the upper lip, redden- 
ing of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth and of that of the cheeks. Further 
history not relevant. 

Resvlts and conclusions . — Prom the foregoing it appears that four 
of the nine test animals, namely, dogs 61, 70, 78, and 88, developed 
definite attacks of blacktongue at the end of 224, 112, 77, and 206 
days, respectively; three (dogs 64, 65, and 86) presented suggestive 
but fleeting evidence of blacktongue at the end of 136, 253, and 215 
days, respectively; while two presented no recognizable evidence of 
the disease during the period of observation of one year. The notable 
delay in the development of two of the four definite attacks, the occur- 
rence of but evanescent signs in three, and of no recognizable evidence 
whatever in two of the test animals would seem clearly to indicate 
that diet No. 197 had exercised definite but not fully complete 
blacktongue -preventive action, and, thus, that commercial wheat 
germ contains the blacktongue preventive. Considering quantity, 
and also that, so far as can be judged, the other components of the 
test diet (No. 197) probably contributed little or nothing to its 
blacktongue-preventive potency, it may be concluded that wheat 
germ is a relatively good, if not rich, source of the blacktongue pre- 
ventive. Since wheat-germ diet No. 197 contains less than one-half 
as much wheat germ as diet No. 128 (Experiment 2, Table 3) contains 
of whole wheat, and since the protective action of the wheat-germ 
diet seems to have been, if anything, more marked that that of the 
whole-wheat diet, even with its included cowpeas, it would seem per^ 
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ttoMailie t|> infer that gram for gram extracted wheat genu eontains 
more than twice as much of the blaektongue preventire as does whole 
wheat. 

It may here be noted that the favorable outcome of the foregoaig 
study in the dog suggested the desirability of a similar study in 
human pellagra with the result elsewhere (9) already reported, that 
a daily siipplement of 150 grams of oommereial wheat germ was 
found effective as a jprcventive of the human disease. It is apparent, 
therefore, that commercial wheat germ contains and may be rated as 
a relatively good source of the preventive for both the hximan and 
the canine disease, pellagra and blacktongue. 

COWPEA 

The cQwpca (Vigna sinensis) is one of the favorite legumes of our 
Southern States, tlie area in which pellagra is most prevalent. It not 
infrequently appears as a component of diets associated with pellagra. 
Its pellagra-preventive potency was studied in 1919 by Goldberger 
and Tanner (4), who concluded that the dry cowpea has Kttle, if any, 
pellagra-preventive value. More recently Goldberger and Wheeler 
(9) were led to study this legume again and found that a supplement 
of 159 grams a day had a beneficial, delaying, but not quite a com- 
4;)lete preventive action, and thus concluded (a) that the pellagra 
preventive is present in the cowpea, but in relatively small amount, 
and (6) that it is at least appreciably inferior in pclla^'ra-preventive 
potency to the wheat germ. 

Our experience with the cowpea in experimental blacktongue par- 
allels quite closely the foregoing experience with it in the human 
disease, as may be seen in the following experiments: 

EXPERIMENT 4 

This was a tost of the blacktongue-preventivo action of the dried 
California black-eyed pea, one of the favorite vai'ieties of the cowpea. 
It was incorporated in a diet, No. 286, the composition of which ia 
shown in Table 5. As may there be seen, a 2,400-calorie portion of 
that diet contains 360 grams of the dried legume. Suitable portions 
were daily offered to each of five test animals, namely, dogs 15, 40„ 
52, 113, and 114. The significant details relating to each are briefly 
as follows: 

Dos — Male. Acquired April 14, 1923. Has served in several exp^uaeata 
and has suffered four attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which began December 
25, 1924. On stock diet from December 21, 192f6, to March 3, 1927. 

March 3, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.2 kffogrsms; begins cowpea-diet 
No. 286. (Table 5.) 

On June 28, at the end of a period of 117 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, a faint red patch on the mucosa of the upper lip opposite 
the canine teeth of each side and an injection of the floor of the mouth. The 
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attack slowly progressed with some remiBsione, and by July 12 was lyell marked 
and, besides showing distinctive buccal lesions, was characterised by a well- 
marked scrotal eruption. On the latter date the dog was killed with illuminat- 
ing gas for histopathological study (5). 

Dog 40 , — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Has served in 
several experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, of which the latest 
began April 23, 1924. On stock diet from December 21, 1926, to March 3, 1927. 
March 3, 1927: In good condition; weighs 11.2 kilograms; begins test diet No. 286. 
On July 9, at the end of a period of 98 days, presented the first buccal signs of 
blacktongue, a slight band of erythema on the mucosa df the upper lip of each 
side and an injection of the mucosa of the-faucial pillars. A scrotal eruption 
appeared on June 28. By July 11 the mouth lesions had become very pro- 
nounced and treatment was started. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 52, — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. Has suTercd several attacks 
of blacktongue, the latest of which began October 6, 1925. On stock diet from 
December 21, 1926, to March 3, 1927. 

March 3, 1927: In good condition, weighs 10 4 kilograms; begins diet No. 286. 
July 12: In good condition; weighs 10 3 kilograms; has presented no indications 
of blacktongue; but by reason of the development of blacktongue by some of 
the other dogs of this lot, the experiment is this day discontinued. 

Dog US, — Bitch. Acquired January 17, 1927. On stock diet to March 8, 1927. 
March 3, 1927: In good condition; weighs 9.5 kilograms; begins diet No. 286. 
July 8: Three days ago presented a very suggestive injection of the floor of the 
mouth and a flushing of the mucosa of the cheeks. Yesterday there was pres- 
ent also an ill-defined reddened band on the mucosa of the upper lip. To-day 
the mouth appears normal. 

July 12: Food consumption has for several weeks been on a declining scale. 
Weighs 7.8 kilograms. Experiment is this day discontinued. 

Dog 114- — Male. Acquired February 17, 1927. On stock diet to March 
3, 1927. 

March 3, 1927: In good condition; weighs 9.4 kilograms; begins diet No. 286. 
May 10: Appetite considerably dulled and food consumption diminished during 
the past seven or eight days; weighs 9 kilograms. 

On May 15, at the end of a period of 73 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, an injection of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 
Further history not relevant. 

Results and conclusions. — Thus, three of the test animals developed 
blacktongue at the end of 73, 98, and 117 days, respectively, and one 
(dog. 113) presented veiy suggestive but transient indications of 
blacktongue at the end of 127 days. Only one (dog 62) of this lot of 
test animals presented no recognizable evidence of blacktongue at 
any time during the experimental period of 131 days. Clearly, 
cowpeas diet No. 286 was inadequate to prevent the development of 
blacktongue. The development of but transient signs of the disease 
in one and of none at all in another of the five dogs would, however, 
appear to suggest a slight delaying or protective action. That this 
interpretation is probably correct is indicated by the result of the 
following experiment with a larger ration of cowpeas. 
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This was a further test of the blacktongue-preventive action of the 
dried California black-eyed pea, or cowpea. For this purpose it was 
incorporated in diet No. 299 (Table 6), but the quantity per 2,400- 
calorie portion was increased to 450 grams, or 25 per cent more than 
in diet No. 286 (Table 5). Suitable portions of this test diet were 
daily offered to each of five test animals, namely, dogs 40, 52, 113, 114, 
and 125. It may be noted that four of these animals (dogs 40, 52, 
113, and 114) served in experiment 4 with cowpea-diet No. 286. 
The significant details relating to each of the animals are as follows: 

Dog 40 . — On stock diet for reconditioning from July 12 to August 23, 1927. 
August 23, 1927: The attack of blacktongue which, as noted in the preceding 
experiment, began on July 9 rapidly cleared up under treatment. In good con- 
dition; weighs 12.1 kilograms; begins cowpea diet No. 299. (Table 6.) 

April 10, 1928: Has presented no recognizable evidence of blacktongue since the 
beginning of this experiment seven and a half montius ago; weighs 11.5 
kilograms. 

Dog — On stock diet from July 12, the termination of the preceding experi- 
ment, to August 23, 1927. 

August 23, 1927: In good condition; weighs 11.2 kilograms; begins test diet 
No, 299. 

April 10, 1928: Has presented no recognizable evidence of blacktongue since 
the beginning of the present experiment seven and a half months ago; weighs 
10.2 kilograms. 

Dog US . — On stock diet for reconditioning from July 12 to August 23, 1927. 
August 23, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.2 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 299. 

April 10, 1928: Food consumption has been variable; weighs 8.4 kilograms; 
has prcsentetl no recognizable evidence of blacktongue during the seven and 
one-half months since the present experiment began. 

Dog 114 . — Oil stock diet for reconditioning from June 30 to August 23, 1927, 
during which period all evidence of the attack of blacktongue which, as noted in 
connection with the preceding experiment, began May 15, completely cleared up. 
August 23, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 299. 

April 10, 1928: Presented transient buccal signs of blacktongue October 27- 
November 4; November 19-20, 1927, and February 18-19, 1928; weighs 9.8 
kilograms; has presented no recognizable indications of blacktongue since the 
disappearance of the suggestive but evanescent lesion of the upper lip noted 
February IS, 1928. 

Dog 1B5. — Bitch. Acquired May 25, 1927. On stock diet to August 23, 1927. 
August* 23, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.7 Iqlograms; begins test diet 
No. 299. 

April 30, 1928: Has lost some weight; weighs 6.5 kilograms; is lively and in good 
oondi^oii; has presented no recognizable evidence <rf blacktongue during the 
ftevem and one-iiaif months since the experiment began. 

BmHU mid conclusions . — ^The result of this experiment with diet 
N^. 299 presents a very distinct contrast to that of the immediately 
preceding one with diet No. 286. Of the five test animals on diet 
No. 299 only one (dog 114) developed any indications of blacktongue, 
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and these were mild and transients other four at no time during 
the experimental period of 7H months (231 days) presented any 
recognizable evidence of the disease. Cowpea-diet No. 299 would 
thus seem to possess distinctly appreciable, even though not fully 
complete, blacktongue-preventive action. Considering the quantity 
of the cowpea in the test diet, we may conclude that while the cowpea 
(California black-eyed pea) contains the blacktongue preventive, 
it contains it in a relatively very small amount, probably not more 
than, if as much as, about one-half that contained in ether-extracted 
wheat germ. Recalling the experience above cited with the cowpea 
in human pellagra, it is evident* that this dry legume, while containing 
it, is a poor source of the preventive for both pellagra and blacktongue. 

SOY BEAN 

In 1918 Goldberger and Tanner (4) studied the pellagra-preventive 
value of the dry soy bean and found that pellagra developed in several 
patients notwithstanding that they had daily Ingested what was 
regarded as a liberal daily quantity, apjMOximately 85 grams (3 
ounces), as a supplement to the diet of the institution in which the 
study was made. This experience in the human disease suggested 
the desirability of testing the preventive action of this legume in the 
canine disease. This was accordingly done very early in our study 
of experimental blacktongue. In that test the experimental diet 
used (No. 110, the composition of which is shown in Table 7) was a 
simplified replica of the soy bean supplemented diet that had failed 
in the prevention of pellagra in the above-mentioned study of Gold- 
berger and Tanner. The result of that test, using three dogs as test 
animals, duplicated the experience in the human disease; it failed 
of any indications of blacktongue-preventive action. 

The quantity of soy beans included in the diet used in that experi- 
ment appearing to us as relatively large, the frank failure in black- 
tongue prevention seemed conclusive. But, as our investigations 
proceeded, we came increasingly to feel that the action of a larger 
quantity of this legume should be studied before final conclusions as 
to preventive potency could properly be drawn. Accordingly, we 
have quite recently tested the preventive action of the soy bean anew 
as shown in the following experiment: 

EXi'ERlMENT 6 

This was a test of the blacktongue-preventive action of the dried 
soy bean (mammoth yellow variety) whein incorporated in a diet 
(No. 287), the composition of which is shown in Table 8. As may be 
seen, each 2,400-calorie portion contains 360 grams of the bean. It 
may be noted, too, that, like wheat-germ diet No. 197, it contained 
cornstarch as a conspicuous component quantitatively. Suitable 
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poilioiiB of this diet were dailjT^ered to each of five test aoimab, 
namely, dogs 29, 59, 84, 112, and 116. The significant details relating 
to each o^ these animals are as follows: 

Dog B9» — Male. Acquired May 10, 1923. Has suffered several attacks of 
blaektongue^ t^e latest of which began April 17^ 1925. On yeast-containing test 
diets from May 25, 1926, to March 16, 1927. On stock diet from March 15 to 
Aprff 6, 1927. 

April 6, 1927: In good condition, weighs 10.1 kilograms; begins soy-bean diet 
No. 287. (Table 8.) 

May 3: Food consumption has been excellent since beginning the soy-bean 
diet; weighs 10 kilograms. 

June 7: Appetite and food consumption were excellent up to May 16. Since 
that date the food consumption has been somewhat variable; weighs 9.6 
kilograms. 

July 5: Appetite has been increasingly variable and food consumption somewhat 
reduced during the past month; weighs 9.4 kilograms. Presents this morning 
suggestive buccal signs of blacktongue, reddened patches of mucosa of the 
upper lip on the left side and flushing of the mucosa of the cheeks. 

July 8: Mouth lesions have faded. 

July 21: A slow^ decline in weight continues. Presents this morning a definite 
reddening of the floor of the iflouth and slight reddening of the mucosa of the 
upper lip of each side. 

July 22: Mouth appears normal tMs morning. 

August 16: Weighs 8.7 kilograms. Suggestive buccal signs of blacktongue, 
reddening of the floor of the mouth and of the mucosa of the cheeks again in 
evidence. 

August 18: Mouth is well-nigh normal this morning. 

September 17: Presents this monung, at end of a period of 164 days, definite 
beginning signs of blacktongue^*^ reddened bandlike patch on mucosa of the 
upper lip of each side, reddening of the floor of the mouth. 

September 27 : Buccal lesions have becoftfe qifte pronounced. Weighs 7.2 kilo- 
grams. Diet changed for reconditioning . Further history not relevant. 

Dog 69, — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Has served 
in one experiment but has not had blacktongue. On stock diet from March 
17, 1927, to April 6, 1927. 

April 6, 1927: In good condition; weighs 6 kilograms; begins soy-bean diet 
No. 287. 

April 10, 1928: Has been on the soy-bean diet one year, during which period has 
at no time presented any recognizable evidence of blacktongue. Weighs 6.6 
kilograms. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 84 . — Male. Acquired March 2, 1925. Has suffered an attack of black- 
tongue, which began April 23, 1926. On yeast-containing diets from May 23, 
1926, to March 15, 1927. On stock diet from March 16, 1927, to April 6, 1927. 
April 6, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.6 kilograms; begins soy-bcarr test 
diet No. 287. • 

April 10, 1928: Appetite and food consumption variable but fairly good until 
about January 1, 1928. Since then the food consumption has become markedly 
reduced with coincident marked loss in weight. Weighs 6. 1 kilograms; is much 
emaciated; mucous membranes are pale; is lively. Has presented no recog- 
nisable evid^oo Of blacktongue at any time during the period of the experi- 
ment, now a full year in duration and terminated this day. 

28 2 





Dep lit, — Bitcl). Acquifed Deeaaaber 22, 1920. Except for a period of nliie 
days — March — on stock diet to April 0, 1927. 

April 6, 1927: In good condition j weighs 7.3 kilograms; begins soy-bean diet 
No. 287. 

April 10, 1928: In good condition; weighs 8.2 kilograms. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue at any time during the experimental 
period of one year. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 116, — Male. Acquired February 16, 1927. Except for the period March 
9~17 on stock diet to April 6, 1927. 

April 6, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.2 kilograms; begins soy-bean diet 
No. 287. 

Apnl 10, 1928* In good condition; weighs 6.9 kilograms. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue during the experimental period of one 
3 car. Experiment is discontinued. 

Resvlts and conclusions , — Of the five test animals one (dog 29) 
developed an attack of blacktongue; the others presented no recog- 
nizable evidence of the disease at any time during the experimental 
period of one year. This would seem to indicate that soy-bean test 
diet No. 287 possessed definitely appreciable but not fully complete 
blacktongue-prevontive action, and thus that the soy bean, in con- 
trast \^ith the indications of our earlier experience with a smaller 
quantity of this legume, contains the blacktongue preventive, but in 
a relatively small amount. This amount would appear to be appre- 
ciably more than in the cowpea and considerably less than in the 
extracted wheat germ. 

The experience with the soy bean in pellagra, above cited, would 
seem to indicate, and was at first interpreted as indicating, a complete 
lack of preventive properties, just as the result of our earlier tost of 
the soy bean in blacktongue was interpi’oted as an indication of a 
complete lack of blacktongue-preventive properties. It is clear that 
the interpretation with respect to the blacktongue preventive was 
not justified, and it must therefore be equally clear that the inter- 
pretation of the experience in pellagra must be considered inconclu- 
sive. No test of the soy bean in pellagra in more liberal amount 
than that in the study above cited has been made, so that it is not 
possible to state, on the basis of actual trial, that the soy bean ac- 
tually contains the pellagra piwentive as we have found that it does 
of the blacktongue preventive. So far as it goes, however, the expe- 
rience in the human disease is, at least, not inconsistent with that in 
the experimental disease of the dog. 

MILK 

The importance of milk as a food and the evidence of its pellagra- 
preventive value afforded by an epidemiological study of the rela- 
tion of diet to pellagra incidence (10) and, etiU more, the direct 
demonstration by Goldberger and Tanner (11) that milk contains 
the essential pellagra-preventive factor or factors, led us, very early 
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ixk the course of our studyi to begin tests of its blacktongue-preventive 
action. The results of these early tests (which dealt with dried milk| 
with fresh skim milk, and with a market buttermilk) tended to indi- 
cate that milk had but feeble blacktongue-preventive action. For 
various reaB 9 n 8 , which need not be detailed, we did not consider 
those tests conclusive, and, therefore, have more recently carried out 
another study of milk (fresh skim milk) the details and results of 
which we present in th6 following: 

EXPERIMENT 7 

This was a test of the blacktongue-presrentive action of a fresh 
skim milk for which we are indebted to Dr. L. A. Rogers, Director 
of the Research Laboratories of the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture. The milk when delivered to us was 
freshly separated. As a rule, departed from only over the week 
end or other holiday, this milk in 2-quart glass jars was allowed to 
stand in an ice box for not more than 24 hours before being used. 
Then, although already machine separated, as much of the bottom 
layei as was needed was siphoned off and, after being warmed slightly, 
offered to the test animals.^ The milk, unless otherwise specified, 
was given by drench, an all-metal syringe of convenient capacity 
being used. The daily dose was at the rate of approximately 30 c. c. 
per kilogram of normal body weight. It was given as a supplement 
to basic blacktonguc-producing diet No. 123. (Table 1 ) The test 
animals wore five dogs — ^numbered 54, 65, 68, 71, and 110. The 
significant details relating to each of those animals are as follows: 

Dog 5'i. — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to May 26, 1926, served 
in several experiments and suffered a number of attacks of blacktongue, the 
occurrence of the latest of which was suggested by an evanescent redness of the 
mucosa of the floor of the mouth on September 19, 1925. On stock diet for 
reconditioning from May 26 to August 3, 1926. 

August 3, 1926: In good condition; weighs 8.7 kilograms; begins diet No. 123 
with a daily supplement of 285 c. % of skim milk, which this animal laps greedily. 
August 4, 1927: Presents to-day, one year since beginning this test, a slight 
injection of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 

August 6: The floor of the mouth continues injected. In addition the mucosa 
of the upper lip presents two reddened patches on each side opposite the 
canines. 

August 7; Lip lesions have about faded out; floor continues somewhat injected, 
August 9: Mouth is normal in appearance. * 

September 7, 1927: In good condition; weighs 8.5 kilograms; has been taking 
the skim milk, nearly always by lapping, for 13 months, ^tween Aug^ust 4 
and August 9, 1927, or at the end of one year, presented mild, Evanescent 
signs of Idacktongue. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 66, — Bitch. Acquired January 28, 1924. Up to May 26, 1925, served 
in two experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the second of which 

1 Voor Muaples of this skim milk exsmiBod by Assistant Ohamiot C. O. Remsburg in the Division of 
dhomistry, Hygienio Laboratory, were found to vary in fat content between 0.05 and 0.40 per cent. 
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was doubtful and was lapme&tod mevdy by an^vaaesoent jioddeaiiag of ihe^oor 
of tbe mouth aod mueoaa ohe^ oo February 3| ld20. stock diet for 
reconditioning from May 26 to August 3, 1926. 

August S, 1926: In good condition; weighs S.3 kilograms; begins diet No. 123 
with a daily supplement of 276 c. c. of skim milk. 

September 7, 1927: Has been reoeivkig a daily supplement of 276 c. c. of skim 
milk by drench since August 3, 1926, or 18 montbiu Has presented no recog- 
nisable evidence of blacktonguo during this x>eriod. Is in good condition. 
Weighs 9.3 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog f^8. — Bitch. Wliclped in the laboratory, November 25, 1923. Up to 
May 26, 1926, served in two experiments, but did not have blacktonguo. On stock 
diet from May 26 to August 3, 1926. 

August 3, 1926: In good condition; weighs 9.3 kilograms; begins diet No. 123 
with a daily supplement of 300 c. e. of skim milk by drench. 

September 7, 1927: In good condition; weighs 9.8 kilograms. Has been receiving 
the milk supplement for 13 months. Has presented no recognizable evidence 
of blacktongue during this period. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 71. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 26, 1923. Up to 
May 26, 1926, served in two experiments but had no blacktonguo. On stock 
diet from May 26 to August 3, 1926. 

August 3, 1926: In good condition; weighs 10.5 kilograms; begins diet No. 123 
' with a daily supplement of 330 c. c. of skim milk by drench. 

September 9, 1926: Presents to-day, 37 days after beginning the test of skim milk, 
the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, an injection of the mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 110. — Bitch. Acquired October 29, 1926. Up to December 8, 1926, on 
stock diet, 

December 8, 1926: In good condition; weighs 10.4 kilograms; begins diet No. 123 
with a daily suppienc^nt of 315 c. c. of skim milk by drench. 

September 7, 1927: Id good condition; weighs 11.9 kilograms. Ha« been getting 
the skim milk daily for 9 moutlis. Has presented no evidence of blacktongue 
during this period. Experiment is this day discontinued. Further history 
not relevant. 

BesnUs and conclusions . — Of the five test animals, one (dog 71) de- 
veloped a well marked attack of blacktongue at the end of a period of 
37 days; one (dog 54) developed slight transient evidence of an attack 
at the end of one year; the other three presented no recognizable 
evidence of blacktongue during the period of observation, which 
was one year for two and nine months for the third of these animals. 
Eecalling that, in our experience, feeding with basic diet No. 123 has 
regularly resulted in an attack of blacktongue within a period only 
exceptionally longer than about two months, it follows that the skim 
milk supplement exercised a definitely appreciable but not fully com- 
plete blacktongue-preventive action. It may be concluded, there^ 
fore, that milk contains the Uacktongue preventive, but that some- 
what more than 30 c. e. daily per kilogram of body w^ght, at least 
pf skim milk, may be needed to secure complete protection when 
used to supplement such basic diet as our No. 123. 

In tiuB coxuDkection it is of interest to recall that, in their study of the 
I^agra;;preven1ive action of buttermilk, Gddberger and Tanner <lp 
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fbtmd that a eupplement of 1,200 c. c. (40 ounces) was adequate for 
the complete prevention of the disease in their patients and inciden- 
tally expressed the opinion that a somewhat smaller quantity might 
possibly have served equally well. How much smaller was at the time 
not definitelir stated, but we judge, on the basis of general observation 
and experience with milk, that this could probably have been some 
200 or 300 c. c. In other words, it seems to us probable that about 
900 or 1,000 0 . c. of buttermilk as. a supplement to the type of diet 
received by those patients would have been adequate for pellagra 
prevention with but little, if any, margin for safety.^ It thus appears 
that milk contains the preventive for both blacktongue and pellagra, 
but, considered in relation to effective quantity, contains it in 
relatively small amount. 

BUTTER 

Very early in our study of blacktongue we began an investigation 
of butter. At the outset this was done in order to determine to Vhat 
extent, if at all, the action of butter in blacktongue resembled that 
in pellagra. Working at the Georgia State Sanitarium with butter 
locally produced, Goldberger and Tanner (11) had found this inef- 
fective in several cases of pellagra in patients weighing 51 to 57.5 
kilograms, in spite of a daily consumption that for periods of three 
to upward of five months had averaged approximately 135 to 145 
grams. In order* to make the comparison of the effectiveness of 
butter as rigid as possible, our study in the dog was begun with some 
of the same butter as that used by Goldberger and Tanner in pellagra. 
Later, learning that Underhill and Mendel had found butter a potent 
curative and preventive agent in tho Chittenden-Underhill syndrome 
in the dog (6),* a pathological condition which, at that time, it seemed 
probable might be identical with tho experimental disease, black- 
tongue (12), with which we were working, we extended our study to 
include a test of butter secured from the same source (a creamery 
in Vermont) as that of some with which Underhill and Mendel worked. 
In this connection it may be noted that, since it seemed possible 
that butter from a northern dairying locality, such as that which 
formed the source of the butter used by Underhill and Mendel, might 
be more potent in the factor preventing blacktongue, and thus 
possibly also pellagra, than butter from the nondair 3 dng region in 
the vicinity of the Georgia State Sanitariuih in central Georgia, 
Goldberger and Wheeler thought it worth while to make some 


I Siooe » majority of thoso patients weighed about 60 kilograms, it would follow that somewhat less than 
SO c. 0 . of buttermilk per kilogram of body weight served in that study as a pellagra preventive. Slnoe, on 
the other hand, somewhat more than 80 o. c. of ekim milk per kilogram of body weight of dog is needed 
foil prevention of blacktongue, it may be suggested that the dog’s requirement for the preventive fhctor 
If probably about twice as )arge as man’s per kilogram of body weight 
* We are under obligation to the oourtesy of Professors Underhill and Mendel fer advance informatios 
of their finding with regard to butter, and for aid in securing for our use a supply of butter from the 
same source (in Vermont as that of their own. 
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pellagra-preventive triab with some of this same northern butter. 
The results of these triab proved no more favorable, however, than 
those previously, reported with butter locally produced <1). They 
concluded, therefore, that while the pellagra preventive may be 
present in butter, the quantity of butter that must be eatm before 
its pellagra-preventive action becomes appreciable is so large as to 
indicate that this preventive, if present in the butter, is present in 
practically negligible quantity. As will presently be seen, our ex- 
perience with butter in experimental blacktongue is in harmony 
with that just cited in pellagra, and thus very different from that 
reported by Underhill and Mendel (6) <7). 

In the study of butter that we wish now to present we have used 
products from three distinct sources, namely, Milledgeville, Ga.; 
Beltsville, Md.; Now Haven, Conn. 

The Milledgeville butter was, as already stated, some of the same 
buttdr as that used by Ooldberger and Tanner (II) in a study of 
its pellagra-preventive potency. It was part of the supply of the 
Georgia State Sanitarium which secured it in batches of a few pounds 
from farmers of the vicinity. In June, 1923, a considerable quantity 
of this butter was melted, the fat siphoned into glass jars, and thus 
sent by express to the Hygienic Laboratory. At the Hygienic Labo- 
ratory it was stored in the refrigerator room. This butter — or more 
precisely, butterfat—will be referred to as our Milledgeville butterfat. 

The Beltsville butter was a batch of butter specially prepared for 
us October 2-3, 1923, from sweet cream of cows, 26 to 50 per cent 
pasture fed, of the Beltsville farm of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. L. A. Rogers, director of its research laboratories. It was kept 
by us in the laboratory ice box imtil used. 

The butter secured from New Haven was actually from a o'eameiy 
in Vermont, and, as already explained, was the same as that from 
which Underhill and Mendd secured their butter. It was laid down 
early in July, 1924. Some of this butter was used as above stated 
in a study of pellagra prevention at the Georgia State Sanitarium (1). 
It was kept in cold stesrage at New Haven, Conn., until October, 
when a batch was forwarded to us at the Hygienic Laboratory. At 
tile laboratory it was stored in its original form in wooden tubs or, 
after conversion into butterfat, in ^ass jars in the laboratory refrig- 
erator room, from which small batdies were, from time to time, with- 
drawn and kept in an ice box until used. Depending upon whether 
it was used in its original form or as butterfat, this product will be 
designated as Vermont butter or Vermont butterfat. 

. Our study of butter (including butt^at) is detailed in experiments 
€-12, w|ueh fo&ow: 
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This was, first, a preventive test of Millcdgeville butterfat and, 
second, a therapeutic test of Beltsville butter in inunediately suc- 
ceeding periods in the same animal, dog 47. The significant details 
are as follows: 

Dog 47* — Male. Acquired August 18, 1023. On a stock diet to September 11, 
1923. 

September 11, 1923: In good condition. Weighs 9.2 kilograms. Bogins Mil- 
ledgeville butterfat diet No. 115, the composition of which is shown in Table 9. 
It may be remarked that basically and in blacktongue-producing potency this 
diet is much the same as the diet (No. 34), with which Goldberger and Wheeler 
(2) first succeeded in inducing blacktongue in the dog. 

September 25: Weighs 9.2 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the past 
two weeks has averaged approximately 970 grams, representing 62 grams of 
butterfat, or fully 6.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 
September 28: There are present this morning, at the end of a period of 17 days 
of butterfat diet No. 115, the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, an injection 
of the floor of the mouth, a reddening of the mucosa of the cheeks and of that 
of the upper lip opposite the canines. 

October 4: Given 100 grams of fresh lean beef on September 28, September 29, 
and on October 2, so as to retard the progress and mitigate the severity of the 
attack preparatory to treatment with Beltsville butter, which is begun to-day 
with diet No. 1 15B, the composition of which is shown in Table 10. 

October 16: Weighs 10.6 kilograms. The daily food consumption since the 
change to Beltsville butter diet No. 115B has averaged approximately 1,080 
grams, representing 86 grams of Beltsville butter or fully 8 grams of butter 
per kilogram of body weight. 

October 18: Presents this morning, 14 days since beginning the Beltsville butter 
diet No. 115B, buccal signs of the beginning of a relapse of the attack of black- 
tongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. Further history not relevant. 

Result . — The ingestion of the Milledgeville butterfat in a daily 
quantity that averaged fully 6.5 grams per kilogram of body weight 
was inadequate to prevent the development of an attack of black- 
tongue in this animal, nor was the ingestion of the Beltsville butter 
at a daily rate of fully 8 grams per kilogram of body weight adequate 
appreciably to effect the further progress or relapse of the attack. 

EXPERIMEI^T 9 

This, like the second period of the preceding experiment, was a test 
of the therapeutic potency of Beltsville butter. It was carried out 
in two animals, dogs 17 and 29, the significant details and results 
of which are as follows: 

Dog 17. — mtch. Acquired April 14, 1923. Up to October 16, 1923, served 
in two experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the s^ond of which 
began October 9, 1923. 

October 16, 1923: The buccal lesions of blacktongue that made their first appear- 
ance a week ago have subsided. Received 100 grams of fresh lean beef,, thera- 
peutically, on each of the past three days in order to mitigate the severity 
and retard the progress of the attack in preparation for the test of butter. 
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’ Weighs 10.4 kilograms. Begins B^tsville butter diet No, 116B, the composi- 
tion of which is shown in Table 10. 

October 21: Has been eating well, haring regularly consumed all of ihe daily 
allowance of 1,000 grams of food, representing 80 grams of Bdtsville butter, 
or fully 7.5 grams of butter per kilogram of body wei^^t. Presents this morn- 
ing, five days after beginning the butter treatment, faint patches of redness 
on the mucosa of the upper h*p opposite the canine teeth; the mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth is suggestively injected. 

October 22: Mouth appears about normal this morning. Yesterday ate approxi- 
mately 1,1G5 grams of food, representing 93 grams of butter. 

October 24: Floor of mouth again slightly reddened. Weighs 10.7 kilograms. 

October 25: Injection of the floor of the mouth is somewhat m<Hrc pronounced. 

October 27 : The buccal lesions of blacktonguc have become still more pronounced 
and more extensive. During the past five days has consumed a daily average 
of approximately 930 grams of food, representing 75 grains of butter. 

October 31: The buccal lesions have faded markedly during the past two or 
three days. Weighs 11 kilograms. Has consumed during the past four days 
a daily average of approximately 930 grams of food, representing 75 grams of 
butifer, or fully 6.5 grams of butter per kilogram of body wdght. 

November 5: The buccal lesions have gradually reappeared during the past four 
clays and arc well marked this morning, 21 days after beginning treatment. 
Weighs 10.8 kilograms. Has consumed during the past five days an average 
of approximately 920 grams of food, representing 73 grams of butter a day, or 
fully 6.5 grams of butter per kilogram of body weight. The butter diet, 
seeming to be ineffective, is discontinued. Further history not relevant. 

Dog ^9. — Male. Acciuired May 9, 1923. Up to October 9, 1923 had experi- 
enced two attacks of blacktonguc, the second of which began September 30, 1923. 

October 9, 1923: The attack of Iflacktongue that began nine days ago has sub- 
sided. Mouth is normal. Received 100 grams of lean fresh beef daily October 
3-7 and 50 grams yesterday in order to retard the development and mitigate 
the severity of the attack in preparation for the test of butter. Weighs 10.4 
kilograms. To-day begins Bcltsville butter diet No. 115B, the composition 
of which is shown in Table 10. 

October 16: Weighs 11 kilograms. Has eaten daily during the week an average 
of approximately 950 grams of food, representing 76 grams of Beltsville butter, 
or fully 6.5 grams of butter per kilogram of body weight. 

October 18: Mucosa of the floor of the mouth is slightly reddened. 

October 20: Injection of the floor of the mouth is more pronounced this morning. 

October 23: Mouth appears about normal this morning. Weighs 11.2 kilograms. 
Daily food consumption during the past week has averaged 650 grams, repre- 
senting 62 grams of butter, or fully 4.5 grams of butter per kilogram of body 
weight. 

October 24: Floor of the mouth is again slightly injected. 

October 25: Reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth is quite pro- 
nounced this morning. 

October 27 : Reddening of the floor of the mouth persists. 

October 30: Mouth is well-nigh normal this morning. Weighs 11.3 kilograms. 
Daily food consumption during the past week has averaged approximately 
680 grams, representing 56 grams of butter or but little short of 5 grams 
butter per kilogram of body weight. 

Kov^nber 1: Motitik is again about normal. 

Noyeml^er 13: The mucosa of the floor of the mouth has, during the past week, 
become progresn^vely more intensely reddened. In addition the mucosa of the 
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vcppeat lip ami of the ehedce hae also become reddened^ so that the animal neir 
(34 days after beginning the Beltsville butter diet) presents well marked buccal 
leiaoim of hlacktongue. Weighs 11.5 kilograz&uB. The average daily food coin 
•imiption during the past two weeks fell to 600 grams^ representing 48 grams 
of butter or fully 4 grams per kilogram of body weight. Further history not 
relevant. 

BemUt — Thus, as in experiment 8, notwithstanding that the treat- 
ment with Beltsville butter was begun in both animals under favor- 
able conditions, and that both ingested the butter at what would 
seem to be a liberal rate (which at the outset was fully 7.5 and 6.5 
grams per kilogram of body weight, respectively), in neither animal 
was the progress of the attack appreciably affected. 

EXPERIMENT 10 

This was a fiu'ther test of the blacktongue-prcventive potency of 
Milledge^^llo butterfat which was now, it may be noted, 15 
months old. The test animals were three dogs, numbered 5, l3, and 
48. Each of the dogs was daily offered a liberal allowance of diet 
No. 180A containing the butterfat. The composition of this diet is 
shown in Table 11. The significant details relating to each animal 
are as follows: 

Dog 5. — Bitch. Acquired November 8, 1921. Up to August 19, 1924, served 
in a number of experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, the latest 
of which began August 2, 1924. On stock diet for reconditioning from August 
19 to September 23, 1924. 

September 23, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 7.7 kilograms. Begins Milr 
ledgoville butterfat diet No. 180A. (Table 11.) 

October 1: Has been eating well. Weighs 7.8 kilograms. Has consumed duis 
ing the past eight days a daily average of approximately 820 grams of food, 
representing 40 grams of butterfat, or 5 grams of butterfat per kilogram of 
body weight. 

November 1 : Has continued to eat well during the past month. Weighs 8.2 
kilograms. Has regularly consumed the daily aQowance of 800 grams of food, 
representing 38 grams of butterfat or fuBy 4.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram 
of body weight. 

December 1 : Food consumption has held up well. Weighs 8 8 kilograms. 
Has taken daily during the past month an average of approximately 770 grams 
of food, representing 37 grams of butterfat or fully 4 grams of butterfat i>er 
kilogram of body weight. 

December 23: This morning, at the end of a period of 91 days, presents the first 
signs of an attack of blaoktongne, a reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the 
mouth. Weighs 8.4 kilograms. Food consumption fell off markedly after the 
first of the present month, the daily average for the past 22 days b^g but 
560 grams, .which represents approximately 27 grains of butterfat or fully 3 
grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight* Further history not relevant. 
Dog iS, — Male. Acquired April 7, 1923. Up to August 19, 1924, served in 
several experiments and suffered five attl^:kB of biaektongue, of which the latest 
began July 11« 1924* On reconditioning (fiet from August 19 to September 23, 
1924. 
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September 23, 1924: In good condition, weighs 9 kilograms, begins MiUedge* 
villc butterfat diet No. 180A. 

October 1 : Has been eating well. During the past eight days has consumed an 
average of approximately 935 grams of food, representing 45 grams of Milledge- 
ville butterfat, or approximately 5 grams per kilogram of body weigd^t. 

November 1; Weighs 9.8 kilograms, has continued to eat well having regularly 
consumed during October the daily allowance of 1,000 grams of food, repre- 
senting approximately 48 grams of butterfat, or fully 4.5 grams of butterfat 
per kilogram of body weight. 

November 11: Weighs 10 kilograms. During the past 10 days has regularly 
consumed all of the daily allowance of 1,000 grams of food, representing 48 
grams of butterfat. 

December !• Weighs 10 kilograms. During the past 20 days appetite was 
somewhat diminished. The daily food consumption for this period averages 
approximately 845 grams, representing 40 grams of butterfat, or approxi- 
mately 4 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 

January 1, 1925: Weight was 9.9 kilograms day before yesterday. Food con- 
sumption was further reduced during the past month; the daily intake has 
averaged but 715 grams, representing approximately 34 grams of butterfat, 
or a little short of 3.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram ol body weight. 

January 6: This morning, at the end of a period of 105 days, presents the first 
signs of an attack of blacktongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the floor of 
the mouth and of that of the cheeks. During the past five d^ys the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 655 grams, representing 31 grams 
of butterfat. Weighs 9.8 kilograms. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 48- — Bitch. Acquired August 20, 1923. Up to August 5, 1924, served in 

several experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktongue, of which the second 

began May 20, 1924. From August 5 to September 23, 1924, was on a recon- 
ditioning diet. 

September 23, 1924: In good condition. Weiglis 6.2 kilograms. Begins Mil- 
ledgeville butterfat diet No. 180 A. 

October 1; Weighs 6.6 kilograms. Has been eating well. Has regularly con- 
sumed all of the daily allowance of 800 grams of food, representing 38 grams of 
Milledgeville butterfat or fully 5.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body 
weight. 

October 28 : Weighs 7 kilograms. Has continued to eat well, regularly consuming 
all of the daily allowance of 800 grams of food, representing 38 grams of butter- 
fat, or slightly short of 5.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 

November 4: Weighs 6.8 kilograms. Has been leaving some of the food nearly 
every day during the past seven days. The daily consumption has averaged 
approximately 580 grams, representing about 28 grams of butterfat, or approx- 
imately 4 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 

December 2: Weighs 6.8 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 565 grams, representing about 27 
grams of butterfat, or slightly short of 4 grams of butterfat per kilogram of 
body weight. 

December 30: Weighs 6.8 kilograms. The daily food consumption durix^ the 
past four weeks has averaged approximately 540 grams, representing 26 grams 
of butterfat, or fully 3.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 

January 27, 1925: Weighs 6.9 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily 
food consumption has averaged approximately 540 grams, representing about 
26 grams of butterfat^ or slightly over 3.5 grams of buttexfat per kilogram of 
body freight. 
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Fdbrtwry 24: Wefgfis %,7 kllogrfttnik During the jmst four wedcs the dully 
focd'eDBiitnnption; hes averaged approximately 440 grama^ representing about 
21 grams of butterfat, or at a rate of approximately 3 grams of butterfat per 
kilogram of body weight. 

March 10: Dprfng the past two weeks food consumption declined to a daily 
average of approximately 320 grams, representing 15 grams of butterfat. 
Weight has decHned to 6.2 kilograms. Presents this morning, 168 days since 
beginning the MilledgeviQe butterfat diet, the first signs of an attack of black- 
tongue, a reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth and slightly red- 
dened patches on the mucosa of the upper lip opposite the canines. Further 
history not relevant, 

ItsauU . — appears from the foregoing that all three test animals 
developed blacktongue^ notwithstanding a liberal daily ingestion of 
the butterfat. The first significant buccal signs of the disease made 
their appearance in these animals at the end of 91, 105, and 168 days, 
respectively. This result, it mav be noted, is in hai*mony with the 
result of the test of the same butterfat in Experiment 8 when it was but 
3 months old. 

EXPERIMENT 11 

This was a study of Milledgeville butterfat (diet No. 180A) and of 
Vermont butterfat (diets No. 180B and No. 180C) in separate but 
immediately succeeding periods in each of four test animals, namely, 
dogs 9, 44, 66, and 73. When its use was begun, the Milledgeville 
butterfat was 15 to 16 months old, while the Vermont product, when 
it came into use, was about 6 months old in one case (dog 9) and about 
11 months old in each of the other three cases. The significant 
details relating to each of the animals are briefly as follows: 

Dog 9. — Male. Acquired April 1, 1923. Has served in several experiments 
and has suffered five attacks of blacktongue, of which the latest began July 31, 
1924. On reconditioning stock diets from August 19 to Octol^er 1, 1924. 
Octobesr 1, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 10.6 kilograms. Begins Milledge- 
ville butterfat diet No. 180A, the composition of which is shewn in Table 11. 
November 11: Weighs 11.6 kilograms. Has been eating well, regularly consum- 
ing the daily allowance of 1,100 grams of food, representing approximately 63 
grams of Milledgeville butterfat, or fully 4.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram 
of body weight. 

November 25: Weighs 12 kilograms. Appetite has been less consistently good 
during the past two weeks. The daily food consumption has averaged approxi- 
mately 1,030 grams, representing 49 grams of butterfat, or 4 grams per kilogram 
of body weight. ^ 

December 9: Weighs 11.7 kilograms. Appetite still further dulled. Daily food 
consumption during the past two weeks averages approximately 800 grams, 
representing 38 grams of butterfat, or upward of 3 grams per kilogram of body 
wdght. 

Deceniber II; Presents this znotning a slight, somewhat sugg^jstive, streaky 
injection of the floor of the mouth, 

December 18: The streaky redness of the floor persisted a few days, then faded. 
Mouth IS about normal. 
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December 23: Weighs 11.7 kilograms. Food consumption during the past two 
weeks has averaged approximately 830 grams per day^ representing 42 grams 
of butterfat, or fully 3.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

December 25: This morning, at the end of a period of 86 days, presents the first 
definite signs of an attack of blacktongue, an injection of the mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth. 

January 3, 1928: During the past 11 days food consumption has been con- 
siderably reduced, the daily average for this period being approximately 660 
grams, representing 26 grams of butterfat. The buccal lesions (erythematous 
bands on the mucosa of the upper lip, reddened mucosa of the cheeks and of 
the floor of the mouth) now being well marked and the appetite having become 
reduced, it is deemed desirable to try to retard or arrest the progress of the 
attack preparatory to a change in the butter of the diet. Accordingly, 22 
grams of dried brewery yeast is administered to-day. 

January 4: Another dose of 22 grams of dried brewery yeast is administered and 
the diet is changed to Vermont butterfat diet No. 180B, the composition of 
which (shown in Table 11) is identical, except as to the butterfat, with that of 
Milledgeville butterfat diet No. 180A. 

January 6: A third dose of 22 gramif of yeast was administered yesterday. Yeast 
treatment is discontinued effective to-day. All buccal lesions have faded, and 
the appetite seems to be restored. Ate all food offered yesterday and the day 
before. Weighs 11.7 kilograms. 

January 13: Weighs 11.8 kilograms. Has been eating well during the past 
week, regularly consuming the daily allowance of 1,100 grams of food, represent- 
ing approximately 63 grams of Vermont butterfat, or fully 4 grams per kilogram 
of body weight. 

February 3: Wdghs 11.5 kilograms. Appetite has become dulled during the 
past week. The daily food Consumption during this period has averaged approx- 
imately 730 grams^ representing 35 grams of butterfat, or approximately 3 
grams per kilogram of body weight. 

February 24: Weighs 10.9 kilograms. Appetite has become further reduced 
during the past three weeks. The daily food consumption has averaged but 
470 grains, representing approximately 23 grams of butterfat, or fully 2 grams 
per kilogram of body weight. Presents to-day, 61 days after the change from 
the Milledgeville to the Vermont butterfat diet, the first buccal signs of an 
attack, or perhaps of a relapse, of blacktongue. Further history not relevant. 
Dog 44- — Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to August 19, 

X924, served in two experiments and suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the 

latest of which began August 13, 1924. On a reconditioning diet from August 

19 to September 23, 1924. 

September 23, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 11.8 kilograms. Begins Mill- 
edgevlUc butterfat diet No 180 A. (Table 11.) 

October 1: Weighs 11.6 kilograms. Has been eating well. Food consumption 
has averaged approximately 1,176 grains per day, representing about 69 grams 
of butterfat, or approximately 6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

November 1: Weighs 11.8 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the past 
month has averaged approximately 1,380 grams, representing 66 grams of 
butterfat, or approximat^y 6.6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

December 1: Weighs 11.6 kilograms. Daily food consumption for November 
has averaged approximately 1,370 grams, representing about 66 grams of but- 
terfat or approximately 5.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

December 23: Weighs 10.6 kilograms. Food consumption has gradually dimin- 
ished^, During the past 22 days it has averaged approximately 990 grams, 
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tepresen^g 47 gr a n m of butterfat per day, or idight!y over 4 grams per Mo- 
gnuB of body vreif^t. 

December 27: This moming, 95 days since the butterfat diet was begun, the 
milcooa of iiie floor of the mouth is found very suggestively reddened. 
December 28: Mouth appears normal. 

January 1, Food consumption during the past nine days has been much 

better than during the earlier part of December, averaging approximately 
1,380 grams of foed, representing 66 grams of butterfat daily. 

February 1 : Weighs 10.9 kilograms. Ttie daily food oonsumplion during Janu- 
ary has averaged approximately 1,430 grams, represonting about 68 grams of 
butterfat, or f uby 0 grams per kilogram of body weight 
March 1 : Weighs ’10.9 kilograms. During the past month the daily food con- 
Bumpiion has averaged approximately 1,300 grams, representing about 62 
grams of butterfat. 

April 1 : Weighs 10.7 kilograms. During March the daily food constimption has 
averaged approximately 1,380 grams, representing 66 grams of butterfat, or 
approximately 6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

May 1: During April the dail}" food consumption averaged approximately 1,600 
grams, representing 72 grams of butterfat 
May 26: Weighs 12.2 kilograms. Since the beginning of this month the daily 
food consumption has averaged approximately 1,470 grams, representing about 
71 grams of butterfat, or fully 5.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. There 
has been no evidence suggesting blacktonguc since the evanescent reddening of 
tlie mucosa of the floor of the mouth noted December 27, 1924, five months ago. 
Begins this day Vermont butterfat diet No. 180C, tlie composition of which 
is B^iiown in Table 11. 

June 1: The daily food consumption since the change in diet has averaged ap- 
proximately 1,200 grams, representing about 57 grams of Vermont butterfat. 
July 1; Weighs 12 ialograms. Food consumption during Ju^*o has averaged 
approximately 1,170 grams, representing about 56 grams of butterfat per day, 
or fully 4.6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

July 17: Three days ago weighed 12 kilograms. Daily food consumption since 
the beginniugof this month has avciaged approximately 1,050 grams, represent- 
ing 50 grams of butterfat, or approximately 4 grams of butterfat per kilogram 
of body weight. 

Presents this day — 52 days since beginning the Vermont butterfat diet — a 
suggestive reddening of the floor of the mouth.t A reconditioning diet is begun 
this day. 

July 18: The injection of the floor of the mouth has faded. Further history not 
relevant. 

Dog ^6. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Reared on 
stock diets. Between April 22 and June 9, 1924, served in one experiment with- 
out any manifestations of blacktonguc. On stock diet between June 9, 1924, and 
September 23, 1924. 

September 23, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 19.4 kilo^ams. Begins Mil« 
JedgeviSle butterfat diet No. 180A. (TaMe 11.) 

October 1: Weighs 10.2 kilograms. Since beginning this test has regularly 
eaten all of tiae daily allowance of 1,100 grams of food, representing about 53 
gnuna of Milledgevilije butterfat, or aj^rozimatdy 5 grams per kilogram of 
body weight. v 

October B: Weighs 10.1 Mograma. Has regularly beon eating aU of the 4aily 
a]yk)waim of 1|200 grams of food during the pa6t^week. 
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October 22: Weighs 10.4 kilograms. During the past two weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 1,420 grams, representing 68 grams 
of butterfat, or fully 6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

Noveml>er 4: Weighs 11 kilograms. During the past two weeks has* been 
regularly consuming all of the daily allowance of 1,700 grams of food, represent* 
ing about 82 grams of butterfat, or almost 7.5 grams per kilogram of body 
weight. 

November 11; Weighs 11 kilograms. During the past week the food consump* 
tion has averaged approximately 1,680 grams a day, representing 81 grams of 
butterfat, or fully 7 grams per kilogram of body weight. The mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth is this morning, 49 days since beginning the MilledgevilJe 
butterfat diet, suggestively reddened. 

November 12; Injection of the floor of the mouth about as yesterday. 

November 14: Injection of the floor of the mouth has become much reduced. 

November 16; The mucosa of the floor of the mouth is normal in appearance 
this morning. During the past five days the appetite appears to have been 
slightly dulled, the daily food consumption averaging approximately 1,340 
grams, representing 64 grams of butterfat. 

December 2: Weighs 11 kilograms. ♦ During the past 16 days the food consump- 
tion has averaged approximately 1,670 grams, representing 75 grams of butter- 
fat, or slightly short of 7 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

January 6, 1925: Weighs 11.4 kilograms. During the past five weeks the daily 
food consumption has averaged approximately 1,510 grams, representing 72 
grams of butterfat, or fully 6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

February 3: Weighs 10.7 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has been somewhat diminished, averaging approximately 1,450 
grams per day. 

March 3: Weighs 10.5 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has aVeraged approximately 1,440 grams, representing 69 grams 
of butterfat, or nearly 6.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

March 5: Since the subsidence of the suggestive reddening of the mucosa of the 
floor of the mouth — ^first noted on November 11, 1924, four months ago — this 
animal has presented no buccal lesions suggestive of blacktongue until this 
morning. This morning, 163 days since beginning the test, there is again 
present a suggestive injection of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 

March 7: Floor of mouth continues suggestively reddened. 

March 8: Mouth again appears normal. 

^arch 10: Weighs 10.9 kilograms. During the past week has regularly eaten 
the daily allowance of 1,700 grams of food, representing approximately 82 grams 
of butterfat, or fully 7 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

March 26: Mucosa of floor of mouth again slightly but suggestively reddened. 

March 27: Mouth again normal. 

April 7: Weighs 10.5 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 1,310 grams, representing 63 grams 
of butterfat, or approximately 6 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

May 26: Weighs 11 kilograms. During the past seven weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 1,475 grams, representing 71 grams 
of butterfat. Has presented nothing suggesting blacktongue since the evanes- 
cent injection of tte floor of the mouth noted March 26. Begins this day 
Vermont butterfat diet No. ISOC. (Table 11.) 

June 11: Two 4ays ago weighed 1Q.8 kilograms. Food consumption during the 
past 16 days has been somewhat diminished, averaging ai^roximately 1,190 
^ams a day^ which represents 57 grams of Vermont butterfat, or fuUy 5 grains 
of butterfat per kilo|gam of body weight. 
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Pfesentft this Kootnfng, 16 days after beginalDg the Vermont btifcterfat diet 
asxl 261 days since beginning the test, definite buccal signs of an attack of blade- 
tongue, a wcU-marked reddened patch on the mucosa of the upper lip opposite 
the canines on both sides, slight reddening of the mucosa of the cheeks and 
marked reddening of the floor of the mouth. Further history not relevant. 
Dog 79, — Bitch. Acquired March 19, 1924. ITp to August 18, 1924, served in 

one experiment. Presented evanescent signs suggesting blacktongue on July 12, 

1924. From August 19 to September 23,, 1924, on reconditioning diets. 

September 23, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 10.4 kilograms. Begins 
Milledgcville butterfat diet No. 180 A. (Table 11.) * 

Octol)cr 21 : Weighs 9.7 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the past four 
weeks has averaged approximately 660 grams, representing 32 grams of Mill- 
edgcville biitterfat, or fully 3 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

November 18; Weighs 9.6 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged 610 grams, representing 29 grams of butterfat, or 
approximately 3 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

December 16: Weighs 9.4 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 750 grams, representing 36 grams of 
butterfat, or fully 3.5 grams per kilograraTof body weight. 

January 13, 1925: Weighs 9.6 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily 
food consumption has averaged approximately 730 grams, representing 36 
grams of butterfat, or fully 3.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

March 10: Weighs 10.7 kilograms. During the past eight weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 680 grams, representing 33 grams 
of butterfat, or apprdximately 3 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

April 7: Weighs 9.4 kilograms. Appetite has for some time been increasingly 
variable and, in general, considerably diminished. During the past four 
weeks the daily food consumption has averaged approximately 460 grams, 
representing 22 grams of butterfat, or fully 2 grams per kilogram of body 
weight. 

May 26: Weighs 9.8 kilograms. During the past seven weeks appetite has in 
general been better. The daily food consumption for this period has averaged 
approximately 720 grains, representing 35 grams of Milledgcville butterfat, 
or approximately 3.5 grains per kilogram of body weight. Begins Vermont 
butterfat diet No. 180C. (Table’ll.) 

June 23: Weighs 10 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 690 grams, representing 33 grams 
of Vermont butterfat or fully 3 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

July 7: Weiglis 9.7 kilograms. During the past two weeks the daily food con- 
sumption has averaged approximately 600 grams, representing 29 grams of 
butterfat, or approximately 3 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

July 11: The mucosa of the floor of the mouth presents a very suggestively 
reddened area at about its center this morning — 46 days after beginning the 
Vermont butterfat diet, and 291 days after beginning the Milledgeville butter- 
fat diet. 

July 13: The injection noted day before yesteruay has faded. Weighs 9.8 
kilograms. 

July 17: Food consumption during the past 10 days has averaged approximately 
640 grama, repre^nting 31 grams of butterfat, or fully 3 grams per kilogram of 
body weight. The feeding with the butterfat diet is this day discontinued. 
During the period df 297 days of the butterfat feeding, this animal presented 
the suggestive but 'very evanescent indications of blacktongue’ noted July 11^ 
1926. 
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BesviU . — ^We find, then, that each of the four test animala devdoped 
some evidence of blacktongue which was definitely marked in two* 
dogs 9 and 66, but was not more than strongly suggestive in each of 
the other two. The amount of butterfat ingested daily varied with 
each animal and in the same animal at different times in accordance 
with variations in appetite during the progress of the feeding. The 
daily rate at its highest varied .among the dogs between 3.5 and 7 
grams per kilogram of body weight for the Milledgeville butterfat and 
between 3 and 6 gtarns for the Vermont product. It is notable that 
the highest rate of consumption was in one of the dogs (dog 66) that 
developed a definitely recognizable attack of blacktongue. 

EXPERIMENT 12 

This was a preventive test of the Vermont butterfat and was 
carried out in four animals, do^s 52, 60, 63, and 64. The butter was 
about 3 months old when the feeding of the first three of these 
animals began and about 7 months old when the feeding of the * 
fourth began. The butterfat was incorporated in two diets — No. 
180B (Table 11) and No. 180C (Table 11), respectively. These diets 
were offered separately in immediately succeeding periods to each 
of three of the test dogs (dogs 52, 60, and 64). In the fourth animal 
(dog 63) the feeding comprised but a single period and was with 
diet No. 180B. These diets differed in but one respect, namely, 
that No. 180C ^contained no tomato juice. The elimination of 
tomato juice from the diet was decided upon when certain other of 
our studies indicated what had not been suspected theretofore — that 
tomato juice might itself possess preventive action and thus by its 
inclusion, even in small amounts, tend to affect the result of the 
feeding. The significant details relating to each of the test dogs 
are briefly presented in the following: 

Dog 6S. — Bitch. Acquired September 26, 1923. Has served in several 
‘experiments and has suffered three attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which 
began July 31, 1924. On reconditioning diets from August 19 to October 15, 
1924. 

October 15, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 9.8 kilograms. Begins Vermont 
butterfat diet No. 180B. (Table 11.) 

October 28: Weighs 9.8 kilograms. Has regularly consumed the daily offering 
of 1,000 grams of food, representing 48 grams of Vermont butterfat, or slightly 
less than 5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

November 26: Weighs 10.4 kilograms. Appetite continues excellent. Only 
»nce during tho past four weeks was any (about 50 grams) of the daily allow- 
ance of 1,000 grams left uneaten. 

February 10, 19B5: Appetite continued excellent throughout the past 11 weeks. 
Only twice during t^ period was any (490 grams and ISO grmns, respeettvdy) 
the daily allowance of 1,000 grams left uneaten. Weight has graduidly 
risen and is II'.S kilograms to-day. 
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Febru8ty 24: Weighs 11.4 kilograms* During the past two weeks appetite has 
been variable and the food consumption was diminished, averaging approl:!* 
mately 700 grams, representing 34 grams of butterfat, daily. 

March 24: Appetite has continued variable and became further dulled during 
the past fou^ weeks, the daily food consumption averaging approximately 540 
grams, representing 26 grams of butterfat. Weighs 9.9 kilograms. 

Presents this morning, 167 days since beginning the Vermont butterfat diet, 

the first signs of blacktongue, a streaky reddening of the mucosa of the floor of 

the mouth. 

March 25: The reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth is more exten- 
sive and more vivid. 

March 26: The reddening of the floor of the mouth persists. 

March 27: The mouth lesion has completely faded. 

March 31: Weighs 10.3 kilograms. During the past four days the appetite has 
been excellent, the animal regularly eating all of the daily allowance of 1,000 
grams of food, representing 48 grams of butterfat, or approximately 4.5 grams of 
butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 

April 14: During the past two weeks has regularly eaten all of the daily allowance 
of 1,000 grams of food. Weighs 10.6 kilograms. 

April 28: Left some of the daily allowance of food four times during the past two 
weeks so that the daily food consumption has averaged 860 grams, representing 
41 grams of butterfat. Weighs 10.5 kilograms. 

May 12: During the past two weeks food consumption again was excellent, the 
daily allowance of 1,000 grams of food, representing 48 grams of butterfat, beiijg 
regularly consumed. Weighs 10.6 kilograms. 

May 26: Appetite variable during past two weeks. Daily food consumption 
has averaged approximately 830 grams, representing 40 grams of butterfat. 
Weighs 10.3 kilograms. Begins to-day Vermont butterfat diet 180C, thus 
excluding tomato juice from the ration. 

June 23: Weighs 10.2 kilograms. During the past four weeks the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 930 grams, representing 45 grams 
of butterfat, or approximately 4.5 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body 
weight. 

July 7: Daily food consumption during the past two weeks has averaged approx- 
imately 780 grams, representing 37 grams of butterfat. Weighs 10.3 kilograms. 

July 17: During the past 10 days the daily food consumption has averaged 
approximately 900 grams, representing 43 grams of butterfat. Three days 
ago weighed 10.2 kilograms. Is in good condition. The butterfat feeding is 
discontinued this day, 275 days after it began. During this period transient 
buccal signs of blacktongue were in evidence between March 24 and March 27. 
Dog 60. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Reared and 

maintained on stock diets up to O -tober 15, 1924. 

October 15, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 6.5 kilograms. Begins Vermont 
butterfat diet No. 180B. 

December 16: Weighs 7.7 kilograms. Appetite has been excellent. Has regu- 
larly consumed all of the daily allowance of 1,100 grams of food, representing 
approximately 63 grams of butterfat, or fully 6.5 grams per kilogram of body 
weight. 

December 30: During the past two weeks has twice left a little (220 grams and 
140 grams, respectively) of the daily allowance of 1,100 grams of food. Weighs 
7.8 kilograms. 

January 13, 1925: Appetite has been quite variable and food consumption some- 
what reduced during the past two weeks. The daily food consumption has 
104380*^—28 3 
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averaged approximately 820 grama representing 39 grams of butterfat Weighs 

7.3 kilograms. 

January 17: Presents a desquamative lesion of the skin of the scrotum; it was 
first observed about two weeks ago. 

February 10: During the past four weeks the deily food consumption has averaged 
approximately 1,020 grams, representing 60 grams of butterfat. Weighs 

7.4 kilograms. 

February 28: Scrotal lesion persists and has become somewhat more extensive. 

March 10: During the past four weeks the daily food consumption has averaged 
approximately 970 grams, representing 47 grams of butterfat. Weighs 7.6 
kilograms. 

March 21. Desquamation of skin of scrotum persists. 

April 7: During the past four weeks the appetite has continued to be variable. 
The daily food consumption has averaged approximately 830 grams, represent- 
ing 40 grams of butterfat. Weighs 7.1 kilograms. 

May 26: During the past seven weeks the appetite continued variable. The 
daily food consumption has averaged approximately 880 grams, representing 
42 grams of butterfat. Weighs 7 kilograms. Begins this day Vermont 
butterfat diet No. 180C. 

June 23: Appetite has diminished further during the past four weeks, the dail/ 
food consumption averaging approximately 730 grams, representing 35 grams 
of biitteriat. Weighs 6.8 kilograms. 

July 14: During the past three weeks the daily food consumption became further 
reduced, averaging but 510 grams, which represent 24 grams of butterfat. 
Weighs 6.4 kilograms. Presents this morning, 49 days since the modification in 
diet eliminating tomato juice, and 272 days since the beginning of the butterfat 
diet, the first buccal signs of an attack of blacktongue, erythematous bandlike 
lesions on the mjicosa of the upper lip. The scrotum shows some ragged tabs 
of epidermal flake !» marking the periphery of the lesion that has persisted in 
variable degree for about six months. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 63 . — Male, Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Has served 

in one experiment and suffered an attack of blacktongue, which began June 2, 

1924. On reconditioning diets from June 3 to October 15, 1924. 

October 16, 1924: In good condition. Weighs 7 kilograms. Begins Veimont 
butterfat diet No. 180B. 

December 'SO* Weighs 8 kilograms. Appetite has been uniformly excellent. 
Has regularly consumed the daily allowance of 1,200 grams of food, representing 
approximately 68 grams of the Vermont butterfat, or fully 7 grams per kilogram 
of body weight. 

February 24, 1926: During the past two months the appetite has been variable 
and the food consumption has been somewhat diminished, averaging approxi- 
mately 1,040 grams a day which represents approximately 50 grams of butterfat. 
Weighs 7.4 kilograms. 

February 28: Has’ for some time presented an ill-defined, mealy sort of desquama- 
\ tion of the skin of the scrotum. It is now more marked and involves nearly 
aU of the ventral aspect of the scrotum, which is also reddened. 

March 6: The scrotal lesion has persisted. In addition there are present this 
morning, 141 days since beginning the butterfat diet, the first buccal signs of an 
attack of blacktongue, a slight reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the 
mouth. Appetite during the past nine days has been fairly good. The daily 
food consumption has averaged 1,110 grams, representing 63 grams of butterfat. 
Further history not relevant. 

— l^tch. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. On stock 

diets to February 1926. * 
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February 28, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 6.8 kilograms. Begins Vermont 
butterfat diet No. 180B. 

March 17: Weighs 6.8 kilograms. Appetite has been excellent. Has regularly 
consumed all of the daily allowance of 1,000 grams of food, representing ap- 
proximate!} 48 grams of the Vermont butterfat, or at a rate of approximately 
7 grams of butterfat per kilogram of body weight. 

March 31: During the past two weeks the daily food consumption was slightly 
reduced, averaging approximately 870 grams representing 42 grams of butter- 
fat. Weighs 6.7 kilograms. 

May 26: During the past eight weeks the appetite has been variable; the daily 
food consumption has averaged approximately 860 grams, which represents 41 
grams of butterfat. Weighs 6.8 kilograms. 

Begins to-day Vermont butterfat diet No. 180C, thus excluding tomato juice 
from the ration. 

June 23: During the past four weeks the appetite has become increasingly capri- 
cious. The daily food consumption has averaged approximately 710 grams, 
representing 34 grams of butterfat. 

June 27: Presents this morning, 32 days since beginning the butterfat diet 
without tomato juice, and 114 days since beginning the test of Vermont butter- 
fat, a suggestive injection of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 

June 28: The reddening of the floor of the mouth has faded out. 

July 14: During the past three weeks the appetite continued capricious. The 
daily food consumption has averaged 770 grams, representing 37 grams of 
butterfat. Weighs 6.9 kilograms. 

July 17: Animal is in good condition." Has presented no further evidence sugges- 
tive of blacktongue since the evanescent injection of the floor of the mouth 
noted three weeks ago. Experiment is discontinued at the end of an observa- 
tion period of 139 days for this animal. 

Results and conclusions , — Thus it appears that all four test dogs 
developed some evidence of blacktongue. This was of such a char- 
acter in three of the animals as to permit of a definite diagnosis in 
them, but was too slight in the fourth (dog 64) to be more than 
suggestive. It should, perhaps, be noted that in the latter animal 
the experimental period was relatively short — 139 days — so that the 
possibility is not excluded that more definite evidence would have 
appeared if that period had been longer. In the three animals with 
definitely recognizable attacks, these attacks began at the end of 
157, 272, and 141 days, respectively. It is pertinent to note that the 
consumption of the experimental diets was such as to represent 
during certain high periods an ingestion of butterfat that varied 
among the dogs between 5 and 7 grams per kilogram 6f body weight. 

Turning now to a consideration of the re§ults of the experiment 
with butter (including butterfat) as a whole, we find that in the three 
animals (dogs 47, 17, and 29) in which it was tested by the curative 
procedure, no beneficial effect was recognized, although in each in- 
stance treatment was begun under very favorable conditions and with, 
in effect, very large doses of a then recently prepared (Beltsville) 
butter. In the preventive tests 12 dogs were used; All developed 
some evidence of blacktongue, but this was slight, at most only sugges- 
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tive, in three, or 25 per cent of them. In those in which a definite 
attack was recognizable, this began in all but one (dog 47) at the end 
of unusually- long periods. This delay in the onset, coupled with the 
large proportion of animals presenting but slight and uncertain evi- 
dence of an attack, suggests that the butter (including the butterfat) 
had an appreciable preventive action. Considered in relation to 
dosage, that is, in relation to the quantities of butter ingested per 
kilogram of body weight of dog, the preventive potency of the butter 
would seem to have been of a rather feeble order. This appears, 
perhaps, more clearly if one considers that the average human adult 
male would have to ingest upward of 350 grams of butterfat a day 
to equal relatively the average amount ingested by some of the dogs. 
Even allowing for the relatively smaller requirement by the human, 
which, as suggested by our experience with milk (see preceding section), 
would appear to be about one-half that of the dog when related to 
body weight, the amount of butterfat that would have to be ingested 
by the average human adult male for complete protection woulS 
have to exceed 175 grams per day. It would seem permissible to 
conclude, therefore, that, while not devoid of it, butter is a relatively 
very poor source of the blacktongue preventive, a conclusion that, 
as above already remarked, is in harmony with the experience with 
butter in human pellagra. 

COD-LIVER OIL 

The well-known richness of cod-liver oil in certain vitamins very 
early suggested the desirability of investigating it as a possible 
source of the blacktongue preventive. Tests of the curative and 
preventive action of cod-liver oil were therefoi’e undertaken con- 
currently with some of our earlier tests of butter. 

The cod-liver oil used in this study was some of the same supply 
as that tested in pellagra prevention by Goldberger and Tanner (11) 
at the Georgia State Sanitarium, and by them found ineffective when 
ingested by their patients at a daily rate of 2 grams per kilogram of 
body weight. It may be noted that when tested in rats this cod-liver 
oil was found to be rich in vitamin A (unpublished data). 

Curative tests with this oil in four dogs with blacktongue with a 
daily dosage, of 2 grams per kilogram of body weight failed in every 
instance to effect any appreciable beneficial result. Since interpre- 
tation of the preventive test is beset with fewer difiBlculties than the 
curative, and can therefore be made with greater confidence of its 
soundness, we carried out the following experiment; 

EXPERIMENT 13 

This was a test of the blacktongue preventive action of the before- 
mentioned cod-liver oil. The oil was incorporated in a diet, No. 114, 
the composition of which is shown in Table 9, and suitable calorie 
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portions were offered daily to each of three test animals — dogs 17, 
29, and 48. The significant details relating to each of these dogs 
are as follows : 

Dog 17, — Bitch. Acquired April 14, 1923. Up to August 10, 1923, served in 
one experiment and suffered an attack of blacktongue, which began July 3, 1923. 
On a stock diet from August 10 to September 11, 1923. 

September 11, 1923: In good condition. Weighs 11.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 114. (Table 9.) 

September 18: Weighs 11 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the week 
since beginning the test has averaged approximately 875 grams, representing 
66 grams of cod-liver oil, or approximately 5 grams of the oil per kilogram of 
body weight. 

September 26: Weighs 10.7 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the 
past week has averaged approximately 895 grams, representing 57 grams of 
cod-liver oil, or fully 6 grams of the oil per kilogram of body weight. 

October 2: Weighs 10.3 kilograms. Appetite has fallen off. The daily food 
consumption during the past week has averaged approximately 700 grams, 
representing 45 grams of cod-liver oil, or fully 4 grams per kilogram of body 
weight. 

October 9: Weighs 10.2 kilograms. The daily food consumption during the 
past week has averaged approximately 656 grams, representing 42 grams of 
cod-liver oil, or 4 grams of oil per kilogram of body weight. 

Presents this morning, at the end of a period of 21 da>s, the frst signs of aiv 
attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth and reddening 
of the anterior faucial pillars. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 29 , — Male Acquired May 9, 1923. Up to July 27, 1923, served in one 
experiment and suffered an attack of blacktongue, which began July 23, 1923. 
On a stock diet from July 27 to September 11, 1923.^ 

September 11, 1923: In good condition; weighs 11 kilograms; begins diet No. 
114. 

September 18: Weighs 10.5 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the 
week since beginning the cod-liver diet has averaged approximately 650 grams, 
representing 42 grams of cod-liver oil, or approximately 4 grams of oil per kilo- 
gram of body weight. 

September 25: Weighs 10.4 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the 
past week has averaged approximately 606 grams, representing 38 grams of 
cod-liver oil, or fully 3.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

September 30: Presents this morning, at the end of a period of 19 days, the first 
evidence of an attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 48, — Bitch. Acquired August 20, 1923. On stock diet to September 11, 
1923. 

September 11, 1923: In good condition. Weighs 6.9 kilograms. Begins test 
diet No. 114. 

October 2: Weighs 5.6 kilograms. The daily food consumption during the three 
weeks since beginning this test has averaged approximately 566 grams, ^f^pre- 
senting 36 grams of cod-liver oil, or fully 6 grams of the oil per kilogram of 
body weight. 

October 30: Weighs 6.7 kilograms. Daily average food consumption during the 
past four w'eeks has been approximately 625 grams, representing 40 grams of 
ood-liver oil, or approximately 7 grams of the oil per kilogram of body weight. 
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November 6: Weighs 5.4 kilograms. Presents this morning, 56 days after 
beginning the test diet, the first evidence of an attack of blacktonguei an in* 
jection of the floor of the mouth, 

BesvU and conclusion . — ^All three test animals developed black- 
tongue, the first signs of which appeared at the end of 21, 19, and 56 
days, respectively, notwithstanding the daily ingestion of the cod- 
liver oil which, during certain periods, averaged 5, 4, and 7 grams per 
kilogram of body weight of the respective animals. This result is in 
harmony with the indications of our curative trials and indicates that 
cod-liver oil contains little, if any, of the blacktongue preventive. It 
is in hannony also, it may be noted, with the results of the tests of 
this cod-liver oil in the human disease, so that cod-liver oil would 
seem to be poor in or lacking the preventive for both blacktongue 
and pellagra. 

COTTONSEED OIL 

The importance of cottonseed oil among the edible oils suggested 
the desirability of an inquiry into its blacktongue-preventive potency. 
The following experiment was accordingly carried out: 

EXPERIMENT 14 

The cottonseed oil ^ to be tested was incorporated in a diet. No. 302, 
the composition of which is shown in Table 12, and a suitable calorie 
portion of this was offered daily to each of six test animals, dogs 
29, 50, 54, 110, 122, fad 123. The significant details relating to 
each of the animals arc as follows: 

Dog ^0. — Male. Acquired May 10, 1923. Has suffered several attacks of 
experimental blacktongue, the latest of which began September 17, 1927. On 
stock diet for reconditioning from September 27 to November 23, 1927. 
November 23, 1927: In good condition; weighs 9.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 302. 

December 6: Weighs 10.2 kilograms. Has been eating well, regularly consuming 
the daily allowance of 1,000 grams of food, representing 46 grams of the cotton- 
seed oil, or nearly 4.5 grams of the oil per kilogram of body weight. 

December 9: Has continued to eat all food offered daily. Presents this morning, 
17 days after starting the test, the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, a red- 
dening of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth and of that of the upper lip on 
the left side. Progressive attack. Died Deceml)er 19. 

Dog 50. — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to May 25, 1927, served 
in various experiments and suffered several attacks of blacktongue, the latest of 
which began about May 8, 1927. On stock diet from May 25 to September 7, 
‘l927, 

September 7, 1927: In good condition; weighs 14.2 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 302. 

September 13: Weighs 14 kilograms. Daily food consumption since beginning 
the test diet ha^raveraged approximately 740 grams, representing 34 grams of 
the cottonseed oil, or slightly short of 2.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

1 A comxnerdal preparation marketed for domestic use under the name of Wesson Qh. 
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September 20; Weighs 14.2 kilograms. During the past week the daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 860 grams, reprt*senting 39 grams of 
the oil, or fully 2.5 giams per kilogram of body weight. 

September 27 ; Weighs 14 kilograms. Average daily food consumption during 
the past week has been approximately 880 grams representing 40 grama of the 
oil or a little over 2.5 grama per kilogram of body weight. Pi'O&ents this 
mornirig, 20 days after beginning the^test diet, the first signs of an attack of 
blacktongue, a sharply delimited red band on the mucosa of the upper lip of 
each side, reddening of the mucosa of the floor, cheeks, and fauces. Further 
history not relevant. 

Dog 64, — Bitch. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to September 7, 1927, 
served in several experiments and suffered a number of attacks of blacktongue, 
of which mild, evanescent evidence of the latest was present between August 
4 and August 9, 1927. On stock diet from September 7 to October 12, 1927. 
October 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 9.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 302. 

October 18: Weighs 9.3 kilograms. Daily food consumption since beginning the 
test diet has averaged approximately 840 grams, representing 38 grams of the 
cottonseed oil or fully 4 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

October 25: Weighs 9.6 kilograms. During the past week has regularly con- 
sumed the daily allowance of 900 grams of food, representing 41 grams of the 
oil, or fully 4 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

November 8: Weighs 8.9 kilograms. Appetite much dulled during the past 
two weeks. Daily food consumption during this period has averaged approxi- 
mately 380 grams, representing 22 grams of the oil or fully 2 grams per kilogram 
of body weight. 

November 12: Presents this morning, 31 days after beginning the test, the first 
signs of an attack of blacktongue, a reddened patch of mucosa of the upper lip 
on each side and an injection of the floor of the mouth. Further history not 
relevant. 

Dog 110. — Bitch. Acquired October 29, 1926. ^Up to September 7, 1927, 
served in one experiment but developed no evidence of blacktongue. On stock 
diet from September 7 to October 12, 1927. 

October 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 12.7 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 302. 

October 18: Weighs 12.6 kilograms. Since beginning the test diet daily food 
consumption has averaged approximately 940 grams, representing 43 grams of 
the oil, or a little short of 3.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

October 25: Weighs 12.7 kilograms. During the past week has regularly con- 
sumed the daily allowance of 1,000 grams of food, representing 46 grams of the 
oil, or fully 3.5 grams per kilgoram of body weight. 

November 1: Weighs 12.5 kilograms. Appetite has become somewhat dulled. 
Daily food consumption during the past week has averaged approximately 
760 grams, representing 35 grams of the oil, or fully 2.6 grams per kilogram 
of body weight. 

November 15: Weighs 12.3 kilograms. Daily food cojisumption during the past 
two weeks has averaged approximately 690 grants, representing 32 grams of 
the oil, or fully 2.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

November 19: Presents this morning, 38 days after beginning the test, the first 
evidence of an attack of blacktongue, an injection of the floor of the mouth. 
Further history not relevant. 

Dog 122. — Bitch. Acquired May 11, 1927. On stock diet to September 7, 
1927. 

September 7, 1927: In good condition; weighs 8.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 302. 
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September 13: Weighs 7.0 kilograms. Daily food consumption since beginning 
of test has averaged approximately 720 grams, representing 33 grams of the 
oil, or fully 4 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

September 20; Weighs 7.9 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the past 
week has averaged approximately 755 grams, representing 34 grams of the oil, 
or slightly over 4 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

September 27: Weighs 7.9 kilograms. Daily food consumption during the past 
week has averaged approximately 720 grams of food, representing 33 grams of 
the oil, or fully 4 grams per kilogram of body weight. Presents this morning, 
20 days after beginning the tost, the first evidence of blacktongue, an injection 
of the floor of the mouth. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 12S. — Bitch. Acquired May 11, 1927. On our stock diet No. 156 up 
to September 7. Threw a litter of seven pups June 29, which were successfully 
nursed and were weaned in good condition on August 9. 

September 7, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.8 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 302. 

September 13: Weighs 7.5 kilograms. Daily food consumption since beginning 
the test has averaged approximately 800 grams, representing 37 grams of the 
oil, or but little short of 5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

September 20: Weighs 7.3 kilograms. Food consumption during the past weak 
has averaged approximately 610 grams, representing 28 grams of the oil, or 
fully 3.5 grams per kilogram of body weight. 

October 4: Weighs 6.9 kilograms. Appetite has been dulled. Food consump- 
tion during the past two weeks has averaged approximately 470 grams, repre- 
senting 22 grams of the oil, or fully 3 grams per kilogram of body weight. 
Presents this morning, 27 days since beginning the test, the first evidence of 
blacktongue, an injection of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth. 

Result and cmclusion , — As appears in the foregoing, the high levels 
of food consumption ainong the test animals represented a consump- 
tion of fully 2.5 grams of the cottonseed oil per kilogram of body 
weight in one of them (dog 50 ), fully 3.5 grams in two (dogs 110 
and 123 ), fully 4 grams in two (dogs 54 and 122 ), and nearly 4.6 
grams in one (dog 29 ). Notwithstanding this, however, all six of 
the dogs developed blacktongue, the first buccal signs of which 
appeared at the end of periods of from 17 to 38 days. It would seem, 
tWefore, that the test diet was without appreciable preventive 
action and, thus, that the cottonseed oil contained little, if any, of 
the blacktongue preventive. 

No specific study of the effectiveness of cottonseed oil in pellagra 
has been made. Judged on the basis of general experience it seems 
unlikely that this oil contains the pellagra preventive in significant 
amounts. 

LEAN BEEF 

Very early in our study of experimental blacktongue, occasion 
arose for testing the curative value of fresh beef muscle, a food that 
there was reason to believe contained (10) (11), and later was dem- 
onstrated to, contain, a good supply of the pellagra preventive (1). 
Si|ice then we have repeatedly used fresh beef as a therapeutic agent. 
Our experience has been consistently favorable. We shall not detail 
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mj of this, however, preferring instead to present the results of two 
experiments in which the more convincing preventive test of this 
food was carried out. 

EXPERIMENT 15 

This was a test of the blacktongue preventive action of fresh lean 
beef. Fresh round steak was first carefully trimmed free of gristle, 
tendon and visible fat, run through a meat chopper, and then incor- 
porated in diet No. 196, the composition of which is shown in Table 
13. This diet is essentially oui* basic blacktongue-producing diet 
No. 123 (Table 1), the casein of which has been replaced by a quan- 
tity of fresh lean beef calculated to yield the same amount of protein 
as does the casein. Of this diet suitable calorie portions were daily 
offered to each of five test animals, dogs 42, 62, 68, 69, and 76. The 
significant details relating to each animal are briefly as follows: 

Dog, — Male. Acquired June 26, 1023. Up to June 24, 1021, served in 
several experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktonpue, the latest of 
wliich l>cgan April 2, 1924. In a test of yeast from June 24, 1924, to May 26, 
1925, without presenting any evidence of blacktongue. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 11.7 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 196. 

May 26, 1926: Has been on diet No. 196 for one year. Weighs 13 kilograms. 
Is now and has throughout the year been in good condition and without any 
recognizable indications of blacktongue. 

Dog 62, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Reared and 
maintained on stock diets until June 24, 1924. In^a test of ^ oast from Juno 
24, 1924, to May 26, 1925, during which probcnted transient evidence of black- 
tongue March 24, 1925. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 7.9 kilograms. Begins diet No. 196. 
May 26, 1926: Completes one year on diet No. 196. Weighs 8.8 kilograms. 
Has presented no indications of blacktongue at any time during the year. 
Dog 68, — Bitch. Whelped in the liiboralory November 25, 1923. Reared 
and maintained on stock diets until June 24, 1924. In a test of yeast from 
June 24, 1924, to May 26, 1925, during which presented evanescent indications 
of blacktongue September 27, 1924. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 8.1 kilograms. Begins diet No. 190. 
May 26, 1926: Completes one year on diet No. 196. Weighs 9.6 kilograms. 
Has presented no evidence of blacktongue during the year. 

Dog 69, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 5, 1923. Reared an4 
maintained on stock diets until June 24, 1924. In a test of yeast from June 
24, 1924, to May 26, 1925, during which presented no evidence of blacktongue. 
May 26, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 8.3 kilograms. Begins test diet 
No. 196. 

May 20, 1926: Completes one year on diet No. 196 Weighs 9.1 kilograms. 
Has presented no evidence of blacktongue during the year. 

Dog 76. — Male. Acquiied June 9, 1924. In a test of yeast .from June 24, 
1924, to May 26, 1925, during which presented no evidence of blacktongue. 

May 26, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 9.2 kilograms. Begins diet No. 196. 
May 26, 1926: Completes a year on diet No. 196 without having presented any 
signs of blacktongue. Weighs 10.1 kilograms. 
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Besuli and conclusion . — It appears from the foregoing that none of 
the five test animals presented any recognizable evidence of black- 
tongue during the experimental period of one year. Clearly, the fresh 
lean beef furnished enough, and possibly more than enough, of the 
blacktongue preventive for the complete protection of these animals 
during the specified experimental observation period. 

EXPERIMENT 16 

This was also a test of the blacktongue-preventive action of lean 
beef, but differed from the preceding experiment, first, in that the 
lean beef was dried and, second, that during the second of the two 
feeding periods of which the experiment consisted, the dried beef was 
boiled for about one and one-half hours with certain of the other 
ingredients of the test diet. During the first feeding period diet 
No. 196A (Table 13) was used, and during the second, diet No. 196B 
(Table 13). These were identical diets excepting only that in No^ 
19GA the dried beef was stirred into the cooked food, while in No. 
196B the dried beef was cooked as already mentioned. These diets, 
like diet No. 196, were essentially our basie blacktongue-producing 
diet No. 123, the casein of which was completel}^ replaced by lean 
beef which, in this instance, however, was first dried. 

The dried beef was prepared by taking the fresh chopped beef of 
the preceding experiment and first drying it at room temperature 
under the electric fan, then grinding coarsely, and finally drying (for 
about 18 hours) in a current of warm air. Thus dried, it was finely 
ground and stored ready for use. Fresh batches were prepared from 
time to time as needed. 

The test animals were five dogs, numbered 41, 89, 90, 98, and 99, 
to each of which the test diet was offered in suitable caloric portions. 
The significant details relating to each of the animals are as follows: 

Dog 41. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to March 
11, 1926, served in several experiments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, 
the latest of which began March 4, 1925. On stock diet from March 11 to March 
30, 1926. 

March 30, 1926: In good condition; weighs 10.9 kilograms; begins diet No. 196A. 
October 28, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 10.8 kilograms. Diet changed to 
No. 196B, thus beginning the second period of the experiment. 

April 0, 1927: Has been on the dried-beef diets fully one year, during which 
, period has not presented any evidence of blacktongue. Had a mild attack of 
an infective stomatitis between March 10 and March 15.‘ Is in good condi- 
tion. Weighs 10.6 kilograms. Experiment discontinued. 

Dog 89. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. Up to March 
11, 1926, served in one experiment, but suffered no blacktongue. On stock diet 
from Mardh 11 to March 30, 1926. 

1 Ikt this time we had an epidemic of this condition among our animals. Dogs in a number of diflerent 
eapeciments then in pregiress were more or lees severely attacked. The condition and its dUferentiatkMi 
from blacktongue were briefly described in a previous oommunieation (2). * 
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March 30, 1926: In good condition; weighs 4.8 kilograms; begins diet No. 196A. 
October 28, 1926: In good condition; weighs 4.7 kilograms; diet is changed to 
No. 196B. 

April 6, 1927: About March 10 developed an infective stomatitis, since when 
there has beCn a very marked reduction in food consumption, with a great loss 
in weight. Weighs 2.8 kilograms. Has presented no recognizable evidence 
of blacktongue. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 90, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. Up to March 
11, 1926, served in one experiment, but did not develop blacktongue. On stock 
diet from March 11 to March 30, 1926. 

March 30, 192G: In good condition; weighs 7.1 kilograms; begins test diet 
No. 190A. 

October 28: In good condition; weighs 6.8 kilograms; diet is changed to No. 
196B. 

April 6, 1927: Developed a mild infective stomatitis about March 12, with which 
was associated a reduced food consumption; weighs 6.7 kilograms; is in good 
condition; has presented no evidence of blacktongue. Experiment is discon- 
tinued. 

Dog 98. — Male. Acquired January 18, 1926, when about 9 weeks old, at 
which time weight was 1.6 kilograms. On stock diet until March 30, 1926. 
March 30, 1926: In good condition; weighs 4.9 kilograms; begins diet No. 196A. 
October 28: In good condition; weighs 6.2 kilograms; diet is changed to No. 
196B. 

April *6, 1927: Had evidence of a mild infective stomatitis between March 19 
and March 25. Is in good condition; weighs 6.6 kilograms. Has presented 
no evidence of blacktongue. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 99. — Male. Litter mate of dog 98. Acquired January 18, 1926, when 
about 9 weeks old, at which time weight was 2.8 kilograms. Om stock diet until 
March 30, 1926. 

March 30, 1926: In good condition; weighs 8 kilograms; begins diet No. 196A. 
October 28; In good condition; weighs 11.7 kilograms; diet is changed to No. 
196B. 

February 12, 1927: Taken sick about two weeks ago. Has a bloody nasal dis- 
charge, a purulent ophthalmia, and a cough. The dog is gassed. At necropsy 
there are found patches of consolidation scattered through both lungs. Nature 
of the infection not determined. No recognizable evidence of blacktongue. 

Results and conclusions . — None of the five-test animals presented 
any recognizable evidence of blacktongue during either dietary pe- 
riod which, together, extended over fully 1 year for four dogs and 10 
months for the fifth dog. The latter animal acquired a complicating 
infection which led to its elimination about two months before the 
expiration of the year that would normally have constituted -the ex- 
perimental observation period. 

Recalling that dogs on basic blacktongue-producing diet No. 123 
may be expected to develop the disease at the end of a period only 
exceptionally longer than about 60 days, it would appear that both 
the dried beef as such (in diet No. 196A) and the dried beef after 
boiling one and one-half hours retain much, if not all, of the 
preventive potency of the fresh beef. 

The results of the .foregoing experiments with beef muscle oleariy 
indicate that, in relation to the type of basic diet employed, the 
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quantity used was fully adequate for preventive purposes. How 
much less would serve equally well we have so far not attempted to 
determine. *It is difficult, or impossible, therefore, to appraise the 
relative preventive potency of the leAn beef; but since the minimum 
adequate preventive quantity would seem to be not more, and may 
possibly be somewhat less, than the quantity tested, it is clear that 
lean beef is a good, if not a rich, source of the blacktongue preventive 
just as it is of the pcDagra preventive, as was noted above. 

PORK LIVER 

Our study of the blacktongue-preventive action of meat includes, 
in addition to the test of lean beef detailed in the preceding, one of 
pork liver which we present in the following experiment: 

EXPERIMENT 17 

This was a test of the blacktongue-preventive action of dried pork 
liver. Livers were secured fresh from a local abattoir. Since they 
were, as a rule, received at the laboratory late in the afternoon, they 
were stored over night in the laboratory refrigerator room. Next 
morning, after trimming them as free as possible of ligamentous 
tissue, they were run through the meat chopper. The livers thus 
minced were spread out in pans and kept under the electric fan at 
room temperature, with repeated stirring, until nearly dry. This 
required some 48-72 hours. They were then again run through the 
meat chopper, after which the drying was continued and completed 
in a current of warm air. This final drying took about 18 hours. The 
liver so dried was then finely ground and stored. Enough was pre- 
pared at the beginning of the experiment to supply our requirements 
during the first seven months of this study. The dried liver used 
during the last four months of the eleven-month experimental period 
was prepared in small batches about every two weeks and by a 
slightly different procedure. In this method the minced fresh livers 
were heated in a double boiler, without any addition of water, for 
about 15 minutes to, at least, partially coagulate the protein before 
being put under the fan to dry. This greatly expedited the drying 
at air temperature, the duration of which was reduced to some 24-36 
hours. The other steps in the procedure were as already described. 
The dried liver was incorporated in a diet, No. 292, the composition 
of which is shown in Table 14. By comparison with dried beef diet 
No. 196B (Table 13), it may be seen that liver diet. No. 292, was 
essentially identical with this dried beef diet, except that the dried 
liver quantitatively replaced the dried beef. It may be noted as an 
additional point of similarity to diet No. 196B that in the preparation 
of diet No. 293 tlie dried liver was cooked for about Jl hours with 
certain of the other ingredients. By reference to Table 1 it may be 
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seen further that the dried liver diet was essentially basic diet No. 
123, the casein of which was almost completely replaced by dried 
liver. 

Suitable portions of the liver diet were daily offered to each of five 
test animals, dogs 90, 95, 98, 117, and 118. The significant details 
relating to each are as follows: 

Dog 90. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1924. Up to April 
6, 1927, had served in two experiments but had no black kongne. On stock 
diet from April 6 to May 12, 1927. 

May 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.2 kilograms; begins test diet No. 292. 
April 10, 1928: In good condition; weighs 7.2 kilograms. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue at any time during the experimental 
period of 11 months. 

Dog 96 . — Acquired November 30, 1925. Has serveii in one experiment but 
has had no blacktongue. On stock diet from March 15 to May 12, 1927. 

May 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 8.2 kilograms; begins diet No. 292. 
April 10, 1928: In good condition; weighs 9.1 kilograms. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue during the observation period of 11 
months. 

Dog 98. — Male. Acquired January 18, 1926. Has served in one experiment 
but has not had blacktongue. On stock diet from April 6 to May 12, 1927. 

May 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 6.5 kilograms; begins liver diet No. 
292. 

April 10, 1928: Weighs 7.1 kilograms; in good condition. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue at any time during tiic experimental 
period of 11 months. 

Dog 117. — Bitch. Acquired April 9, 1927. On stock diet to 12, 1927. 
May 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.8 kilograms; begins diet No. 292. 
April 10, 1928: Appetite and food consumption have been consistently good 
throughout since the beginning of the experiment 11 months ago. Gained in 
weight during the first three months. Then during the succeeding seven 
months, that is, until about the end of February, 1928, the weight oscillaled 
between 9 and 9.5 kilograms. Since early in March, although the food con- 
sumption has continued excellent, weight has slowly declined, reaching 8.5 
kilograms on April 3. To-day weighs 9.3 kilograms, this gain being coincident 
with an increase in food allowance. About March 31 it was noted that there 
was a slight w^eakness in coordination in the hind logs which was chiefly notice- 
able in walking, especially on a wet slippery floor. This has persisted and is 
now seemingly more marked. The nature of this neurological condition, 
which seems identical with that of dog 119 of experiment 19, is not understood. 
Is lively and playful. Does not present and has not presented at any time 
during the period of 11 months any recognizable evidence of blacktongue. 

Dog 118. — Bitch. Acquired April 9, 1927. On sfbek diet to May 12, 1927. 
May 12, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.8 kilograms. ^ 

April 10, 1928: Weighs 9.8 kilograms. Is in good condition. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue during the experimental period of 11 
months. 

Results and conclusions , — It appears from the foregoing that none 
of .the five test dogs presented any recognizable signs of blacktongue 
during the experimental period of 11 months. Recalling that dogs 
fed basic diet No. 123 (Table 1) may be expected ,to develop black- 
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tongue within a period only exceptionally longer than about 60 days 
(2), and recalling further that test diet No. 292 differs from diet 
No. 123 essentially only in that dried pig^s liver replaces nearly all 
of the casein of the latter diet, it clearly follows that the difference 
in the results of the feeding must be attributed to the liver. Wo 
may conclude, therefore, that dried and cooked pork liver contains 
the blacktongue preventive; and since the minimum preventive 
quantity would seem to be not more, and may be, or probably is, 
less, than that indicated by the quantity contained in diet No. 292, 
the liver may be considered as, at least, a good, if not rich, source 
of the blacktongue preventive. liver has not, as yet, been studied 
by us in pellagra. 

SALMON 

In much of the rural area and in many of the isolated industrial 
communities of the southern part of the United States where pellagra 
is most prevalent, the fresh meat supply is very restricted or there 
is none at all from about the first of March until some time in Octo- 
ber or November. During this period fresh meat is in some measure 
replaced by preserved meat of some kind, including fish. Among 
the preserved fish, canned salmon is perhaps the most conspicuous. 
We therefore thought it worth while to test the blacktongue pre- 
ventive action of canned salmon, as is shown in the following: 

EXPERIMENT 18 

In this study of the blacktongue-preventive action of canned 
salmon we used a canned Alaska chum salmon. The chum salmon 
is one of the cheaper varieties and was chosen for study for that 
reason. The entire contents of the can (of 1 pound (454 gi*ams) 
size), thus including skin and bone, were incorporated in a diet. 
No. 294, the composition of which is shown in Table 15. As may 
be seen by refer ence to Tables 1 and 13 this diet is very similar to 
basic diet No. 123 and to beef-containing diet No. 196. The amount 
of salmon included (300 grams per 2,400 calorie ration) was largely 
arbitrary, although in part influenced by the quantity of lean beef 
included in diet No, 196. Suitable portions of this diet were offered 
daily to each of five test animals, dogs 60, 64, 73, 89, and 120. The 
significant details relating to each are briefly as follows: 

Dog 60, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Has suffered 
several attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which, very evanescent and doubtful, 
was in evidence June 7, 1926 On stock diet from March 16 to May 27, 1927. 
May 27, 1927: In good condition; weighs 8.2 kilograms; begins salmon test diet 
No. 294. 

April 17, 1928: In good condition; weighs 8.6 kilograms; has at no time during 
the^xperimental period of ten and a half months presented any recognisable 
evidence of blacktongue* 
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Dog 64. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923; has suffered 
several attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which, evanescent and uncertain, 
was ill evidence September 29, 1926; on stock diet from March 15 to May 27, 
1927. 

May 27, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.6 kilograms; begins test diet No. 294. 
April 17, 1928: In good condition; weighs 7.8 kilograms; has at no time during 
the experimental period of ten and a half months presented any recognizable 
evidence of blacktongue. 

Dog 73. — Bitch. Acquired March 19, 1924; has suffered several more or less 
marked attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which began Dcceiuber 17, 1926; 
on stock diet from March 15 to May 27, 1927. ^ 

May 27, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.5 kilograms; begins test diet No. 294. 
April 17, 1928: In good condition; weighs 11 kilograms; has at no time during 
the experimental period of ten and a half months presented any recognizable 
evidence of blacktongue. 

Dog 89. — Bitch. Whelped in the laboratory October 12, 1921; has served in 
two experiments without developing blacktongue; on stock diet from April 6 to 
May 27, 1927. 

May 27, 1927: In good condition; weighs 4.1 kilograms. 

April 17, 1928: In good condition; weighs 4.8 kilograms; has presented no recog- 
nizable evidence of blacktongue at any time during the experimental period 
of ten and a half months. 

Dog 120. — Bitch. Acquired April 9, 1927; on stock diet to May 27. 

May 27, 1927: In good condition; weighs 7.1 kilograms; begins test diet No. 294. 
April 17, 1928: In good condition; weighs 9.5 kilograms; has presented no recog- 
nizable evidence of blacktongue at any time during the experimental period 
of ten and a half months. 

Results and conclusions . — As is evident from the foregoing, none 
of the five test animals presented any recognizable evidence of black- 
tongue during the experimental period of months. Clearly 

the test diet exercised complete preventive action. It may therefore 
be concluded that canned chum salmon contains the blacktongue 
preventive. The quantity of salmon in the test diet would appear 
to be a liberal one. How much less might have been equally effective 
can not bo stated. 

A comparable study of salmon in pellagra is under way, but is 
not sufficiently advanced to justify the expression of any judgment 
as to the outcome. 

EGG YOLK 

The importance of the hen 's egg in the huujan diet, especially in 
the diet of children and invalids, and the possibility of its availa- 
bility under climatic and other conditions which would restrict or 
make impracticable the supply of fresh meat, suggested the desira- 
bility of a test of its blacktongue-preventive action. As the yolk 
is the portion generally considered to contain the vitamins of the 
egg, we decided to work with the yolk, and for reasons of practical 
convenience decided to work with the dried yolk. 

We began the study with a commercial preparation of dried, 
powdered egg yolk, of which we incorporated 100 grams in a 2,400- 
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caloric ration. As two of the five dogs to which such diet was fed 
developed biacktongue at the end of 42 and 52 days, respectively, 
and since we knew nothing of the history of this dried yolk, it was 
deemed desirable to replace the commercial product with one freshly 
prepared by ourselves. Accordingly the experiment with the 
commercial dried yolk was discontinued and the dogs were put on 
stock diet for reconditioning. Following this the study wfiis resumed 
and the following experiment was carried out: 

EXPERIMENT 19 

This was a test of the blacktongue-preventive action of dried egg 
yolk. Market eggs of excellent quality were boiled hard. The 
yolks were then separated from the white and run through the meat 
chopper, after which they were spread out in pans and dried under 
the fan at room temperature for about 18 hours. The drying was 
then continued and completed in a current of warm air during an 
additional period of about 24 hours. So dried, and coarsely ground, 
the yolks were stored ready for use. Fresh batches were prepared 
about every two weeks. 

The dried egg yolk was incorporated in the diet. No. 293B, shown 
in Table 16. Except for the character of the dried yolk this diet, 
it may be remarked, is identical with that in which the commercial 
powdered egg yolk was tested. It contains, as Table 10 shows, 100 
grams of our dried yolk, corresponding to the yolks of about 12 
average eggs, in each 2,400 calorie ration. Suitable portions of this 
diet were daily offered to each of five animals, dogs 41, 63, 67, 70, 
and 119. The significant details relating to each are as follows: 

Dog — Bitch. Whelped In the laboratory June 26, 1923. Up to April 6, 
1927, had suffered three attacks of biacktongue, of which the latest began March 
4, 1925. On stock diet from April 6 to May 12, 1927. On a commercial dried 
egg yolk diet from May 12 to June 30, 1927. On stock diet from June 30 to 
August 2, 1927. 

August 2, 1927: In good condition; weighs 11.7 kilograms; begins dried egg yolk 
test diet No. 293B. 

On October 31, or at end of a period of 90 days, presented a suggestive reddening 
of the mucosa of the floor of the mouth, which was more pronounced next 
^ day and then gradually faded so that it was no longer recognizable on Novem- 
' ber 6, 1927. 

April 10, 1928: Has presented no recognizable evidence of biacktongue since 
the transient indications present between October 31 and November 6, 1927. 
Weighs 10.7 kilograms. Appears in good condition. 

Dog 63, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Has served 
in several experiments and has suffered several attacks of biacktongue, the 
latest of which began June 28, 1927, while on a commercial dried egg yolk diet. 
On stock diet froiq June 30 to August 2, 1927. 

August 2, 1927; In good condition; weighs 9 kilograms; begins test diet No. 293B. 
On October 28, or at the end of a period of 87 days, presented the first signs of an 
attack of biacktongue, a sharply limited bilaterally symmetrical erythema in 
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bimdlike fonn on mncoisa of the upper lip, a reddening of the muooaa of the 
floor of the mouth and of the cheeks and faucial pillars. Attack became 
progressively more pronounced necessitating the withdrawal of this animal 
from the experiment on November 1. Further history not relevant. 

Dog 67, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Presented 
suggestive but evanescent evidence of blacktongue January 13, 1927. Suffered 
a definite attack of blacktongue, which began June 23, 1927, while on a commer* 
oial dried egg yolk diet. On stock diet from June 30 to August 2, 1927. 

August 2, 1927: In good condition; weighs 9.9 kilograms; begins test diet*^No, 
293B. 

On November 29 presented a suggestive reddening of the floor of the mouth 
whicl^ was no longer perceptible two days later. 

On February 9, 1928, presented some very suggestive erythematous patches on 
the mucosa of the upper lip, which were no longer perceptible on February 11. 
On March 6 presented evanescent but very suggestive erythematous patches on 
the mucosa of the upper lip and a reddening of the mucosa of the floor of the 
mouth. 

On March 20, at the end of a period of 231 days, presented definite beginning 
signs of an attack of blacktongue, bilaterally symmetrical erythematous bands 
on the mucosa of the upper lip, reddening of the mucosa of the floor, cheeks, 
and faucial pillars. This slowly progressed and became so grave by April 5 
that treatment was begun, but the attack ended in death April 7-8, 1928. 
Dog 70, — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Has pre- 
sented several attacks of blacktongue, the latest indications of which were in 
evidence August 10, 1926. On a commercial dried egg yolk diet from May 12 to 
June 30, 1927. On stock diet from June 30 to August 2, 1927. 

August 2, 1927: In good condition; weighs 10.3 kilograms; begins egg yolk diet 
No. 293B. 

April 10, 1928: Weighs 9 6 kilograms; in good condition. Has presented no 
recognizable evidence of blacktongue at any time during the experimental 
period of eig^t months 

Dog 119. — Bitch. Acquired April 9, 1927. On a commercial dried egg yolk 
diet from May 12 to June 30, 1927. On stock diet June 30 to August 2, 1927. 
August 2, 1927: In good condition; weighs 8.2 kilograms; begins diet* No. 293B, 
April 10, 1928: About March 22 there was noted as present a weakness or incoor- 
dination in the movements of the hind limbs and a slightly hig^-stepping action 
of the forelegs, which have persisted. The nature of this neurological mani- 
festation is not clear. Weighs 8 9 kilograms. Seems lively and playful. Has 
presented no recognizable indications of blacktongue. 

Resvlts and conclusions , — As appears in the foregoing, two of the 
test animals (dogs 63 and 67) developed definite attacks at the end 
of 87 and 231 days, respectively, while a third presented very sug- 
gestive but transient indications of blacktongue. The remaining two 
of the five test animals presented no recognizable evidence of the 
disease during the experimental period of fully eight months. 

This result indicates quite clearly that the dried egg yolk jn the 
test diet had not exercised adequate blacktoiigue preventive action. 
A delaying or partially protective action seems, however, to be defi- 
nitely suggested, thus indicating that egg yolk contains the black- 
tongue preventive but, at least when dried and cooked^ in relatively 
104380®— 28 4 
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8mall amount. Although there appears to be no good reason to 
believe that the drying and cooking to which the yolk was subjected 
would be likely appreciably to affect the blacktongue preventive con- 
tained therein, nevertheless, until this possibility can be definitely 
excluded, no final conclusion as to the relative richness of the yolk in 
the blacktongue preventive is warranted by the results of the foregoing 
experiment. It seems permissible, nevertheless, to suggest in a 
tentative way that, if, as seems on the whole probable, the potency 
of the egg yolk is not materially diminished by drying, the cooked 
yolk, as such, is, gram for gram, inferior in blacktongue preventive 
potency to fresh beef, pork liver, and wheat germ. 

Egg yolk has not yet been tested by us as to its preventive value 
in human pellagra. 

TOMATOES 

It may be recalled that the diet used by Goldberger and Wheeler 
in the first experiment which resulted in the production of black- 
tongue (2) included tomato juice as one of the components. Tomato 
juice was, therefore, subsequently included in several experimental 
diets under the impression that it was without appreciable black- 
tongue-preventive action. In connection with one such diet, how- 
ever, in which an amount of juice larger than ordinary was included 
in order to insure an abundance of ‘‘vitamin B,’* the attacks of black- 
tongue were so much delayed in their appearance as to suggest that, 
as in the case of yeast (3), we may not have taken sufficient account 
of the possibilities of the factor of quantity. This suggested the de- 
sirability of a more specific* inquiry into the blacktongue-preventive 
potency of the tomato. Together with certain other considerations 
it also suggested the desirability of a similar inquiry into its pel- 
lagra-preveiitive potency. A test of the latter was, accordingly, car- 
ried out at the Geoigia State Sanitarium by Goldberger and Wheeler 
(13), who, as a result, fotmd that when the daily quantity is suffi- 
ciently liberal, the pellagra-preventive action of tomatoes becomes 
unmistakable. As will be seen, the results of our studies in the dog, 
presented in the following experiments, lead to the same conclusion 
with respect to their blacktongue-preventive action. 

' EXPERIMENT 20 

^ * 

This was a test of'the curative and the preventive action of toma- 
toes, or, more precisely, of the juice pressed from canned tomatoes. 
The tomatoes were a commercial product of good quality in cans 
containing about 1 kilogram. The contents of the required number 
of cans were thrown on a cloth and, in this, hand pressed, and the 
juice was collected for use. This was done daily. A measured 
ainotmt — at first about 12 c. c., later increased to 20 c. c., and 
finally to ^bout 30 c. c. per kilogram of body weight — ^was daily 
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administered by drench, using a convenient metal syringe, os a.’'Snp- 
plement to basic blacktongue producing diet No. 123. (Table 1.) 
The test animals were five dogs, numbered 13, 60, 66, 81, and 82. 
Four of these (dogs 50, 66, 81, and 82) were each in the early stage 
of an attack of blacktongue when the test was begun. The signifi- 
cant details relating to each of the animals are as follows: 

Dog IS. — Male. Acquired April 7, 1923. Up to January 18, 1925, served in 
several expCx'ments and suffered six attacks of blacktongue, of wliich the latest 
began January 6, 1925. On stock diet from January 18 to February 18, 1925. 
February 18, 1925: In good condition. Weighs 11.2 kilograms. Begins bade 
blacktongue-producing diet No. 123 with a daily supplement of 132 c. c., or 
about 12 c. c. per kilogram of body weight, of tomato juice by drench. 
September 12: Weighs 10.3 kilograms. Appetite has been dull and food con- 
sumption has been on a reduced level. On July 31, presented evanescent 
signs suggestive of blacktongue. The daily dose of tomato juice is this day 
increased to 210 c. c., or about 20 c. c. per kilogram of body weight. 

March 13, 1926: Weighs 9.7 kilograms. Has presented no definite signs of black- 
tongue since the suggestive evanescent indications that were present on July 
31, 1925. Since some of the other test animals have developed blacktongue, 
however, an increase in the daily do^e to 315 c. c., or about 30 c. c. per kilogram 
of body weight, is made to-day. 

November 17, 1926: Weighs 9.3 kilograms. Has presented no recognizable evi- 
dence of blacktongue in over a year. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 60. — Male. Acquired September 25, 1923. Up to June 23, 1925, served 
in various experiments and suffered several attacks of blacktongue, the latest of 
which began June 34, 1925. 

June 23, 1925. Had been on basic diet No. 123 for some time and now has an 
attack of blacktongue, which began June 14. Weighs 12.1 kilograms. Begins 
treatment with a daily dose of 144 c. c., or 12 c. c. per kilogram of body weight, 
of tomato juic6 as a supplement to diet No. 123, which continues to be offered. 
September 12: Mouth lesions cleared up promptl 3 ^ Presented a scrotal lesion of 
uncertain significance early in July. Weighs 12 kilograms. The daily dose of 
tomato juice is this day increased to 240 c. c., or 20 c. c. per kilogram of body 
weight. 

March 13, 1926: Presented transient signs suggestive of blacktongue September 
17 and Novemlxjr 11, 1925, and January 9, February 16, and March 7, 1926. 
It is deemed desirable, therefore, to increase the dose of tomato juice to 345 
c. c., or about 30 c. c. per kilogram of body weight, effective to-day. Weighs 
11.2 kilograms. 

March 15, 1927: Weighs 12 kilograms. Presented evanescent signs of black- 
tongue on March 16, 1926, but has presented none since that date. In good 
condition. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 66. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Reared on 
stock diets. Between April 22, 1924, and June 19, 1929* served, in two experi- 
ments and suffered an attack of blacktongue, a relapse q| wliich began June 1^, 

^ • , , - . 

June 19, 1925: The signs of blacktongue first noted June 11 have become w6tt 
marked. Begin treatment with a daily dose of 132 c. c., or abotit 12 c. c.* per 
kilogram of body weight, of tomato juice yestenday and begins basic <di6t 
No. 123 to-day. Weighs 10.5 kilograms. 

September 12: The buccal lesions of blacktongue prepnt when treatment 
gradually improved and by the end of June the mouth was about normal. 
Transient signs of blacktongue were again in evidence/ howeve^ on Auguw 22 
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and August 25. Buccal lesions reappeaxed September 9; have persisted and 
are more pronounced to-day. It is decided, 'therefore, to increase the dose of 
tomato juice to 230 c. c., or to about 20 c. c. per kilogram of body weighti 
eflfectlve to-day. Diet No. 123 has continued to be offered. Weight four days 
ago was 11.5 kilograms. 

December 17 ; The signs of blacktongue have several times faded only to reappear 
— that is, the attack has taken on a chronic relapsing form characterised by 
marked weakness in the hind legs. The general condition of the animal has 
been on a decline. Weighs 8.2 kilograms. The tomato-juice treatment is this 
day supplemented with autoclaved yeast, the administration of wliich is begun 
in a dose of 23 grams in gelatine capsules. 

January 20, 1926: Weighs 9.6 kilograms. Condition has greatly Improved. 
Signs of blacktongue have cleared up. The autoclaved yeast, which has been 
given daily, is discontinued. The daily dose of tomato juice is this day increas- 
ed tO 345 c. c., or to about 30 c. c. per kilogram of normal body weight. 

December 3, 1926: Presented an evanescent but suggestive injection of the floor 
of the mouth February 12 and again on May 12. This morning presents very 
suggestive buccal lesions. During May and June presented a very suggestive 
desquamative lesion of the scrotum. Three days ago weighed 9.8 kilograms. 

January 8, 1927: Buccal lesions noted a month ago gradually faded out. Sug- 
gestive reddened lesions on mucosa of upper lip and an injection of the floor are 
present this morning. A weakness in hind legs similar to that from which 
he had practically recovered on the yeast treatment has been developing for 
about a week. The animal walks with difficulty. In walking, the hind legs 
are spread out so much that the pelvis barely clears the floor. Four days ago * 
weighed 7.9 kilograms. General nutrition poor; eating poorly. 

January 18: Condition becoming more unfavorable. Buccal mucosa is pale. 
Flaccid paraplegia is, if anything, more pronounced. Emaciated. As a whole 
this animal would seem to be suffering from a chronic blacktongue compli- 
cated by self-imposed semistarvation. Gassed. Tissues taken by Dr. James 
Denton for histopathological study. The chronicity of the disease extending 
over a period of a year suggests a partially protective action of the tomato 
juice. 

Dog 81, — Male. Acquired October 13, 1924. On stock diet to November 21, 

1924. 

December 27, 1924: Has been on basic diet No. 123 since Noven^ber 21 and this 
morning presents the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, an injection of 
the mucosa of the floor of the mouth and of the cheeks. Weighs 10,4 kilo- 
grams. Begins treatment with tomato juice in a daily dose of 126 c. c., 
or about 12 c. c. per kilogram of body weight, as a supplement to diet No. 123. 

January 2, 1926: Signs of blacktongue have faded. Buccal mucosa is about 
normal. , 

, April 10: An evanescent reddening of the floor of the mouth was observed on 
January 23. Not again observed until three days ago, since when it has 
become more pronounced and definite. The daily dose of tomato juice is, 
therefore, increased, day to 189 c. c., or about 18 c. c. per kilogram of body 
weight. Weighs H.l kilograms. 

April 13: Mouth appears normal this morning. 

November 7: Early in August there appeared a desquamative dermatitis of the 
scrotum which, ill defined at first, gradually developed more distinctive char- 
acters. It has persisted, undergoing repeated changes m intensity. Since 
August 22, suggestive but transient buccal lesions have number of times 
appeared and each tii^e faded. They have latterly tended to become more 
pronounced ’and definite. Food consumption has been much tedtteed recently. 
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Four days ago weighed 9.7 kilograms. Died suddenly this forenoon as the 
result of a gastric hemorrhage. 

The mild relapsing course over a period of some 10 months suggests a dela^ng 
of partially protective action of the tomato juice. 

Dog 8$. — Bitch. Acquired October 13, 1924. On stock diet to November 21, 
1924. 

, December 23, 1924: Has been on basic diet No. 123 since November 21, 1924, 
and this morning presents the first signs of an attack of blacktongue, reddened 
lesions o^ the mucosa of the upper lip, reddening of the mucOsa of the floor 
of the mouth and of the cheeks. Weighs 11.6 kilograms. Begins treatment 
with tomato juice in a daily dose of 140 c. c., or about 12 c. c. per kilogram of 
body weight, as a supplement to diet No. 123. 

December 27: The attack of blacktongue has become more pronounced. The 
temperature this morning is 40®. More potent therapy being indicated, the 
dog is given 23 grams of brewery yeast in capsules in place of the tomato juice. 
January 3, 1926: Condition has improved maikedly. Mouth is nearly nonhal. 
Has received a daily dose of 23 grams of yeast. This is discontinued and the 
treatment with a daily dose of 140 c. c. of tomato juice is resumed. 

March 8: Presents this morning reddened patches on the mucosa of the upper 
lip and some injection of the floor of the mouth. Weighs 12.7 kilograms. 
March 12: Buccal lesions have faded. 

April 7. Floor of mouth is suggestively reddened. 

April 8: Mouth appears normal. 

April 16: Mucosa of cheeks and of floor of mouth suggestively reddened. 

April 19: Mouth again normal. 

April 28: Mucosa of cheeks and of floor of mouth suggestively reddened. 

April 29: Buccal lesions have faded. 

September 12: The daily dose of tomato juice is made 280 c. c., or about 20 c. c. 

per kilogram of body weight. Weighs 14 kilograms 
March 13, 1926: Has presented no evidence of blacktongue in nearly a year. 
The dose of tbraato juice is nevertheless increased to 420 c. c., or to about 30 
c.c. per kilogram of body weight. Weighs 13 kilograms. 

November 17: Since last April has a number of times passed tarry-looking bowel 
evacuations. Has been eating Well. Weighs 14.5 kilograms. Has presented 
no recognizable evidence of blacktongue since April 29, 1925 — that is, during 
about 18’/^ months. Experiment is discontinued. 

Results and conclusions , — ^From the foregoing it appears that the 
dose of tomato juice (about 12 c. c. per kilogram of body weight) 
tried at the outset was inadequate both in treatment and prevention. 
But later, following the use of larger doses (20 to 30 c. c. per kilogram) 
a very definite preventive effect became appreciable (dogs 13,, fjO, 
82), but this was not fully adequate for two of the animafc (dogs fifif 
81). It may be concluded, therefore, that tomatoes possess black- 
tongue-preventive action, but that this is of a feeble order, upWflrd 
of 30 c. c. per kilogram of body weight (of the cahned tonjiato Juice) 
may be need,^d for complete protection when^used as a supplement 
to such diet as our No. 123 (Table 1). This result is thus in close 
agreement with the experience of Ooldberger and Wheeler, citediin 
the foregoing, in the human disease.^ The canned tomato, therefore, 
contains the preventive for both blapktong^e and, j^ldllagra, bht, 
considering quantity, contains it in relatively small amount. 
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CARROTS 

As a result of their study of the Chittendon-Underhill 83 mdrome in 
dogs, Underhill and Mendel (6) reported in May, 1925, that they had 
found carrots particularly effective in alleviating that syndrome when 
it was once initiated. Since it had already been suggested (12) that 
the Chittenden-Underhill syndrome in dogs was probably identical 
with blacktdngue, it seemed desirable to test the efficacy of carrots 
in the experimental condition with which we were working and which 
we identiffed as blacktongue. The following experiment was accord- 
ingly carried out. 

It may be noted that concurrently with this study in dogs, Gold- 
bergor and Wheeler (13) earned out a study of carrots in the hiunan 
disease and found that the ingestion of the cooked equivalent of some 
400 to 450 grams of this vegetable daily was inadequate to prevent 
pellagra in insane pellagrins weighing 46 to 63 kilograms; the attacks 
appeared after somewhat longer periods than their experience had 
led them to expect, thus suggesting a delaying or slightly protective 
effect of which, however, they could not be sure. 

EXPERIMENT 21 , 

This was a test of the curative and the preventive action of carrots 
in experimental blacktongue. The test animals were five dogs. 
Nos. 44, 60, 63, 64, and 70. The experiment was begun as a 
therapeutic study, each one of the animals presenting more or less 
marked buccal signs of an early stage of the experimental disease. 
This phase of the experiment lasted about two months and was fol- 
lowed by a period of about one month of reconditioning on stock diet. 
The preventive tost started immediately after this reconditioning 
period. 

The carrots were dressed as for human consumption, nm through 
a meat-chopping machine, and then, with the smallest practicable 
amount of water, cooked for about two hours in a double boiler. 
Thus prepared and tender they were offered daily to each animal in 
definite weighed amounts apart from the basic blacktongue-producing 
diet. In the later stage of the study a small amount of the basic 
diet was mixed with the carrots ration of each animal. As a rule, 
file carrots were offered to the dogs before noon of each day. What 
was found uneateti a few hours later was forcibly fed. A small, 
negligible amount was unavoidably wasted in connection with this 
forced feeding. 

The therapeutic dose with which the study was begun represented 
180 grams of the raw dressed vegetable per dog per day. As the 
animals were not of uniform weight, the dose in relation to weight 
varied from about 15 to 25 grams per kilogram. This was increased 
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to 270 grams, or from about 25 to 40 grams per kilogram of body 
weight, during about the last two weeks of this phase of the stu^y. 

The preventive dose begun with was the equivalent of 300 grams 
of raw dressed carrots per dog per day, or from about 25 to 40 grama 
per kilogram of body weight. After a period of three months this 
was increased to 600 grams per dog per day, or to about 50 to 85 
grams per kilogram of body weight. ^ 

The basic diet used during the first period was our bjacktongue 
producing diet No. 209 on which, indeed, four of the test animals 
(dogs 44, 60, 63, and 64) had developed the attacks for which they 
were given the carrots by way of treatment. The fifth dog had 
developed the attack on another diet, but was given diet No. 209 
when treatment' with carrots was begun Diet No. 209 is our diet 
No. 123 (Table 1), the white corn meal of which was quantitatively 
replaced by yellow meal (3). During the preventive period of the 
test, basic diet No. 123 was used. The significant details are briefly 
' as follows: 

Dog 44-— Male. Whelped in the laboratory June 26, 1923. Served in several 
c.\periments and suffered three attacks of blacktongue, of which the latest began 
Septeml>er 1, 1925, while on test diet No. 209. 

September 15: The attack of blacktongue, the first signs of which appeared Sep- 
tember 1, is now well defined but still mild. Weighs 12.1 kilograms. Con- 
tinues on diet No. 209 and begins treatment with cooked carrots, the equivalent 
of 180 grams of the raw dressed vegetable, or about 15 grams per kilogram of 
body weight per day. 

November 4: Weighs 11 3 kilograms. The mouth lesions present September 15 
slowly faded, but almost at once began to reappear and have gradually become 
well defined and characteristic. The daily allowance of car«\)ts is therefore 
increased effective to-day to the equivalent of 270 grams, or about 25 grams 
per kilogram of body weight, of the raw vegetable. 

November 19: No beneficial effect being appreciable, the administration of car- 
rots and basic diet No. 209 are discontinued and stock diet for reconditioning 
is begun. Weighs 11.4 kilograms. 

December 17: All evidence of blacktongue rapidly cleared up following inaugu- 
ration of the stock diet. Weighs 11.9 kilograms. In good condition. Begins 
basic diet No. 123 with a supplement of cooked carrots, representing 300 grams, 
or about 25 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw vegetaWe. 

March 16, 1926: Slight but very suggestive indications of blacktongue appeared 
February 4. They soon faded, but have several times since then alternately 
reappeared and faded. Although not in evidence to-day, it is deemed desirable 
nevertheless to increase the daily supplement of cairots to the equivalent of 
600 grams, or about 50 grams per kilogram of body w^g]^t, of tlie raw dressed 
vegetable. Weighs 12.6 kilograms. ,, r < • . • 

March 15, 1927: On May 13, 1926, presented a slight but suggestive erythema of 
the scrotum which gradually faded and was entirely gone three dayri later. Has 
presented no buccal evidence of blacktongue in fiflly a year, i Wwghs ll,4 
kilograms. Experiment is discontinued. ^ 

Dog. 60. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 192?^ 
several experiments and hes suffered two' attacks of blacktongqp^ t^e latest . 
which began September 13, 1925, while on test diet No. 209. 
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September 15, 1926: The buccal lesions of the attack, the first signs of which 
appeared two days ago, are mild but definite this morning. Weighs 7.4 kilo- 
grams. Bogins treatment with boiled carrots, of which the equivalent of 180 
grams, or about 2*5 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed 
vegetable is to be administered daily. 

November 6: The mouth lesions present when feeding of carrots b^an faded and 
were no longer recognizable five days later. A suggestive evanescent injection 
of the floor .of the mouth was present October 3. Weighs 7.4 kilograms. The 
daily dose of carrots is this day increasod to the equivalent of 270 grams, or 
about 35 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable. 
November 19: Suggestive buccal signs of blacktongue appeared two days ago. 
They are still faintly perceptible this morning. Begins stock diet for recon- 
ditioning. 

December 17: Two days after the change to the stock diet all moutWttgns were 
gone. General condition has improved. Weighs 8.1 kilograms. Resumes the 
test of carrots by beginning basic diet No. 123 with a daily supplement of cooked 
carrots equivalent to 300 grams, or about 35 grams per kilogram of body weight, 
of the raw dressed vegetable. 

March 16, 1026* During the past two or three weeks has repeatedly presented 
slight, evanescent and more or less strongly suggestive buccal signs of black- 
tongue. Still presents some injection of the floor of the mouth which appeared 
three days ago. Weighs 7 5 kilograms. 

The daily allowance of boiled carrots is this day increased to the equivalent of 
600 grams, or about 70-80 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed 
vegetable. 

April 28: The mouth lesions present on March 16 faded in the course of the suc- 
ceeding two or three days, but have alternately reappeared and faded two or 
three times since. Mouth is normal this morning. Weighs 7 kilograms. 

May 26: A marginated scrotal dermal lesion began to develop about May 1. It 
gradually increased in extent and became desquamative. It has alternately 
paled and brightened a number of times, and then gradually cleared up so that 
the scrotum is well-nigh normal this morning. Buccal lesions of blacktongue 
reappeared May 13 and gradually became quite pronounced, but have prac- 
tically completely faded. Weighs 7 kilograms. 

June 7 : Floor of mouth presents a suspicious injection. 

June 9, 1926: Mouth is about normal. 

May 15, 1927: Has presented no evidence of blacktongue since early last June, 
that is, during a period of about nine months. Weighs 7.5 kilograms. Experi- 
ment is discontinued. 

Dog 6S. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Has served 
in several experiments and has suffered three attacks of blacktongue, the latest 
of which began August 29, 1925, while on test diet No. 209. 

September 15, 1925: The attack of blacktongue, the first signs of which appeared 
August 29^ has become definitely marked, but is still mild. Weighs 6.8 kilo- 
grams. Didt No. 209r is continued. Begins treatment with boiled carrots in 
a daily dose representing 180 grams, or about 25 grams per kilogram of body 
weight, ol thCi raw dotssed vegetable. 

November 6: The buccal signs of blacktongue have alternately 4aded and reap- 
peared a number of times since the treatment with carrots was begun. Weighs 
7.2 kilograms. The dhae of boiled casrots is this day increased to an equivalent 
of 270 grams^ or about 86 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw vege- 
table. 

November 10; In spite of the Increased dose of carrots the buccal lesions of 
blaektongde.tove become mxm Temperature was 40^ yesterday and 
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iff 39.9^ this morning. Diet No." 909 and carrots are discontinued and stock 
diet it begxm. Two days ago weighed 6.5 kilograms. Eating poorly. 

November 21 : The condition of the animal seeming to be grave, it was given a 
dose of 7 grams of a dried yeast extract yesterday and another today. Refused 
all food yesterday. 

December 7: Condition has rapidly improved. Appetite returned a day or 
two after the second dose of the yeast extract and has been eating well since. 

December 17: In good condition. Weighs 7.1 kilograms. Begins diet No. 123 
with a dail> supplement of the coooked equivalent of 300 grams,* or about 40 
grams per kilogram of body weight, of raw dressed carrots. 

January 23, 1926: Presents this morning strongly suggestive buccal sings of 
blacktongue. 

Ma^ch 16: The mouth lesions noted January 23 became more pronounced, then 
faded only to reappear and are appreciable this morning. It is deemed desir- 
able, therefore, to increase the allowance of carrots. Effective to-day the cooked 
equivalent of 600 grams, or about 80 grams per kilogram of body weight, of 
raw dressed carrots is offered and is to be offered daily. 

June 27 : The mild buccal lesions present on March 16, when the allowance of 
carrots was increased, gradually faded but soon reappeared only to fade again. 
This alternate appearance and disappearance has been two or three times noted; 
the latest appearance of a slight injection of the floor of the mouth was yester- 
day but is not appreciable this morning. A very strongly suggestive dermal 
scrotal lesion made its appearance on May 12 but had cleared up by May 25. 
Weighs 6.6 kilograms. 

May 15, 1927: During the past 8}^ months there has been no evidence suggestive 
of blacktongue. Weighs 7.6 kilograms. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 64* — Bitch, Whelped in the laboratory November 4, 1923. Has suffered 

two attacks of blacktongue, the latest of which began September 12, 1925, 

while on test diet No. 209. 

September 15, 1925: Slight buccal signs of the attack which began three days 
ago are in evidence. Weighs 6.8 kilograms. Continues diet No. 209 and begins 
treatment with cooked carrots in a daily dose equivalent to 180 grams, or about 
25 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw vegetable. 

November 6: The mouth lesions present when treatment was begun faded and 
were no longer appreciable five days later. On October 20 a suggestive injec- 
tion of the floor of the mouth was again in evidence, but faded during the 
succeeding three days. Weighs 6.6 kilograms. The daily allowance of boiled 
carrots is this day increased to the equivalent of 270 grams, or about 40 grams 
per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable. 

November 19: Strongly suggestive mouth lesions reappeared two days ago and 
continue in evidence this momihg. Diet No. 209 and treatment with carrots 
discontinued and stock diet is begun for reconditioning. 

December 17: Mouth has been normal in appearance since November 21. In 
good condition. Weighs 7.2 kilograms. Begins diet No. 123 with a daily 
supplement of boiled carrots equivalent to 300 grams, about 40 grams per 
kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable.i^n* 

March 16, 1926: Presented a suggestive injection of the floor of the mouth on 
February 20, which had largely faded by February 28. ^ It was again in evidence* 
for two or threC^days beginning March 2 and reappeared three days ago, but 
has completely faded. Weighs 6.2 kilograms. The daily allowance of boikd 
carrots is to-day increased to the equivalent of 600 gramk, or about 85 grains per 
kilogram of body weight, of the raw vegetable. 

October 1: Presented a suggestive Injeetlott of the mueosa of the floor of tjke ' 
mouth on March 21, which faded in threeor four days. Has bamefrae of anic 
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suggestion of blaoktongue untii two daisrs ago (about six montha) when a 
suggestive reddening of the floor of the mouth was in evidence but is no longer 
appreciable. Weighs 7 kilograms. 

March 15, 1927: There has been no suggestion of blacktongue since the evanescent 
injection of the floor of the mouth in evidence September 29, 1926 — ^five and 
a half months ago. Weighs 7.3 kilograms. In good condition. Experiment 
discontinued. 

Dog 70.-7Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 26, 1923. Has served 
in several experiments and has suffered two attacks of blacktongue, the latest of 
which began September 16, 1926, while on wheat germ diet No. 197. 

September 18, 1926: Three days ago weighed 9.6 kilograms. The attack of 
blacktongue, the first signs of which appeared three days ago, is now well 
marked. Begins diet No. 209 with a supplement of boiled carrots equivalent 
to 280 grams, or about 30 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw 
dressed vegetable. 

September 28: The mouth lesions became quite severe, but have shown a marked 
improvement during the past three or four days. Has taken none of the basic 
diet since September 21, but a little of it was mixed with the boiled carrots 
yesterday and so forcibly fed. Weighs 7.8 kilograms. Beginning to-day the 
daily dose of boiled carrots will be the equivalent of 180 grams, or about 20 
grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw vegetable. 

October 7: The mouth is now about normal in appearance. 

November 19: Buccal lesions suggestive of blacktongue reappeared about two 
weeks ago and have gradually become more definite. Weighs 9.2 kilograms. 
Diet No. 209 and carrots discontinued and stock diet for reconditioning begins. 
December 17: Weighs 9.4 kilograms. Is in good condition. Begins diet No. 
123 with a daily supplement of boiled carrots — the equivalent of 300 grams, or 
about 30 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable. 
March 16, 1926: Has presented evanescent, but suggestive, buccal signs of 
blacktongue which were in evidence on February 4 and again three days ago 
and which are more definite to-day. Weighs 10.2 kilograms. The allowance 
of boiled carrots is this day increased to the equivalent of 600 grains, or about 
60 grams perddlogram of body weight, of the raw vegetable. 

March 18: Mouth is about normal again. 

June 10: Slight but suggestive buccal lesions appeared a week ago but are no 
longer appreciable. 

June 19: Some suggestive injection of the floor of the mouth reappeared a week 
ago but is no longer recognizable. 

July 7: A suggestive injection of the floor of the mouth appeared July 1, but has 
faded. 

July 17: The distinctive erythematous bandlike lesion on the mucosa of the 
upper lip has appeared this morning. Has a suggestive scrotal lesion, which 
made its ap]>earance two days ago. 

July 19: Mouth lesions have faded. Scrotal lesion is less marked. 

July 21: Scrotum practically normal. 

August 16: Suggestive buccal lesions again appeared on August 10 but have 
Completely faded. >'<Four days ago weighed 9.6 kilograms. 

M^urch ^927: Has presented no evidence of blacktongi^e since early last 
August — ^that is, during a period of about seven months, o Weighs 10.2 kilo- 
grams. Experiment is discontinued. 

^Pesvltis and eonclwions , — In none of the fivo test animals during 
the firs| Qihflxelusiv^y curative .phase of the study could a benefici^l 
e^t 
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In the initial stage of the nrev^entive test the ingestion daily of a 
quantity of boiled carrots re^senting 300 grams, or about 25 to 40 
grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable 
failed to prevent completely the development of evidence of black- 
tongue in any one of the test animals. The increase in the allowance 
of boiled carrots to the equivalent of 600 grams, or to about 50 to 
85 grams of the raw vegetable per kilogram of body weight, was 
followed by a jJow clearing up of the evidence of blacktongue, with 
subsequent freedom from all indications of the disease during periods 
of observation of between 5J^ and 10 months. Thus over 40 
grams of the vegetable per kilogram of body weight were required as 
a supplement to our basic diet No. 123 before a blacktongue pre- 
ventive action became definitely appreciable. This would seem to 
indicate that carrots contain the blacktongue preventive, but in 
relatively small amount. The failure in pellagra prevention reported 
by Goldberger and Wheeler (13), cited in the foregoing, would thus 
appear to be entirely consistent with this result in the canine disease. 

RUTABAGAS 

Shortly after beginning the study of carrots, presented in the 
foregoing, we undertook a study of the blacktongue preventive 
action of thfe rutabaga turnip. At about the same time a pellagra- 
preventive study of this vegetable was begun by Goldberger and 
Wheeler (13) at the Georgia State Sanitarium. It was at first 
planned to work with the common white turnip in both investiga- 
tions, but finding that an adequate supply of this vegetable through- 
out the year would be less certain than that of the rutabagn, the latter 
was finally selected for study in both. The results of the study of 
pellagra prevention, already reported by Goldberger and Wheeler 
(13), indicate that the cooked dressed rutabaga contains so little of the 
pellagra preventive that the daily ingestion of the equivalent of 1 
poimd of the raw dressed vegetable was without recognizable pellagra 
preventive action. The determination of what the ingestion of a 
larger quantity might have shown with respect to preventive potency 
was not attempted. 

Our study of the rutabaga in blacktongue is presented in the 
following: 

EXPERIMENT 22 

This was a test of the blacktongue preventive action of the rutabaga 
turnip when fed as a supplement to our basic bl^ktongue^producing 
diet No. 123. (Table 1.) 

The rutabagas were peeled as for human consumption, run through 
a meat chopper, and then cooked in a small amount of added water 
in a douUe boiler for about two hours. Thus cooked and tender ^ 
they were offered daily in weighed amounts to each dog apart from ^ 
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the basic diet. As it soon appeared ^at the dogs would take the 
cooked rutabagas better if mixed witlPsome of the other food, this 
practice was adopted and maintained to the end of the experiment* 
As in the case of the carrots, the ration of rutabagas was served the 
dogs shortly before noon of each day. What was found imconsumed 
a few hours later was forcibly fed. Incidentally, as with the carrots, a 
small, negligible part of the rutabaga ration was unavoidably wasted. 

The preventive dose begun with was the same as that with carrots, 
namely, the cooked equivalent of 300 grams of the raw dressed 
vegetable per dog per day. As the test animals differed somewhat in 
weight, this made a dose that varied for the respective animals 
between 25 and 35 grams per kilogram of body weight. At the end 
of about six weeks of this dosage one of the animals manifesting 
suggestive evidence of blacktongue, and thus of a probable preventive 
inadequacy, the daily allowance was at once doubled for all of this 
lot of dogs in order, if possible, to insure a preventive effect. The 
allowance thus increased was maintained to the close of the experi- 
ment, which lasted in all about 133^ months. 

Four test animals, dogs 67, 73, 93, and 95 wore used. The sig- 
nificant details relating to each of the animals are as follows: * 

* Dog 67. — Male. Whelped in the laboratory November 25, 1923. Reared and 
maintained on stock diets up to February 2, 1926. ' 

February 2, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 9.6 kilograms. Begins basic diet 
No. 123 and a daily supplement of boiled rutabagas representing 300 grams, 
or about 30 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable. 
March 16: Presented, twb days ago, a slight injection of the floor of the mouth, 
which was distinctly perceptible yesterday but is entirely gone this morning. 
This evanescent but suggestive indication of blacktongue and, thus, of a pre- 
ventive inadequacy of the allowance of the rutabagas, makes an increase de- 
sirable in order if possible to insure a preventive effect. Accoidingly, the* 
daily supplement of boiled rutabagas is this day increased to the equivalent 
of 600 grams, or about 60 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw 
dressed vegetable. 

January 13, 1927: Presents this morning an ill-defined, faintly reddened patch 
on the mucosa of the upper lip in the region of the canine teeth of each side. 
Mucosa of the cheeks is slightly flushed and that of the floor of the mouth is 
slightly injected. Weighs 7.8 kilogramst 
January 14: Mouth is normal this morning. 

March 15, 1927: Except for the evanescent but suggestive indication of black- 
tongue in evidenc^ January 13, 1927, this animal has been free of recognizable 
indications of blacktongue during a period of one year. Experiment is dis- 
continued. 

Dog'7$^ — fiitch. * Acquired March 19, 1924. Up to December 19, 1925, suf- 
fered two uncertain, evanescent, and one definite attack of blacktongue, the 
latest of which began December 17, 1925. On stock diet for reconditioning from 
December 19, 1925, to February 2^ 1926. 

February 2, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 9.4 kilograms. Begins basic 
diet Nfv 123 and a daily supplement of boiled rutabagas representing 300 
grams, or about 30 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed 
vegetable. 
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March 16, 1926: Has presented no siiggestion of blacktongue, but by reason of 
suggestive indications presented by dog 67, the daily supplement of boiled 
rutabagas is this day doubled. Weighs 9.0 kilograms. 

March 15, 1927: Has presented nothing suggestive of blacktongue during ihe 
period of 13 ^ months since the beginning of the experiment. Weighs 9.5 
kilograms. In good condition. Experiment discontinued. 

Dog 9S, — Male. Acquired November ^ 1925. On stock diet to February 2, 
1926. 

February 2, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 12.2 kilograms. Begins basic 
diet No. 123 M'ith a daily supplement of boiled rutabagas representing 300 
grains, or about 25 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed 
vegetable. 

March 16, 1926: Has presented nothing suggestive of blacktongue, but, as in the 
case of dog 73, the daily supplement of boiled rutabagas is doubled. Weighs 
12.9 kilograms. 

March 15, 1927: Has presented nothing suggesting blacktongue during the period 
of 13H months since the beginning of the experiment. In good condition. 
Weighs 13.7 kilograms. Experiment is discontinued. 

Dog 96, — Male. Acquired November 30, 1925. On stock diet to February 
2, 1926. 

February 2, 1926: In good condition. Weighs 8 6 kilograms. Begins basic diet 
No. 123 with a daily supplement of boiled rutabagas representing 300 grams, 
or 35 grams per kilogram of body weight, of the raw dressed vegetable. 
March 16, 1926: As in the case of dogs 73 and 03, the dally supplement of boiled 
rutabagas is this day doubled. , Weighs 8.6 kilograms. 

March 15, 1927: Has presented no indications of bl&cktongue during the ex- 
perimental period of 13J^ months. Food consumption has been variable; haa 
lost some in weight, which is 7.3 kilograms. Experiment is discontinued. 

Results and conclusions , — Of the four test animals, one (dog 67) 
presented transient but suggestive indications of blacktongue about 
40 days after beginning the experiment and while receiving daily the 
boiled equivalent of about 30 grams of the raw dressed vegetable 
per kilogram of body weight. The same animal again presented 
evanescent signs suggesting blacktongue about 10 months after 
beginning a daily allowance of the boiled equivalent of about 60 
grams of the raw dressed vegetable per kilogram of body weight. 
None of the other three animals (dogs 73, 93, and 95) presented any 
evidence of blacktongue at any time during the test period of 13J^ 
months. It wotild appear therefore that the rutabagas contain the 
blacktongue preventive, but in relatively small amount, since the 
cooked equivalent of upward of 60 grams of the raw dressed vege-- 
table per kilogram of body weight may be needed for complete 
protection of the dog. 

It may be noted that the failure reported by Goldberger and 
Wheeler (12) to recognize any p^agra preventive effect following the 
daUy ingestion of the cooked equivalent of one pound of raw dressed 
rutabagas is entirely consistent with this result in blacktongue. 



RELATION OF BLACKTONGUE TO PELLAGRA 


In the foregoing we have presented the results of our study of the 
blacktongue-preventive action of a series of foodstuffs of consider- 
able variety, numbering 16 in all. Since the principal object of 
that study has been to secure evidence concerning the relation of 
the blacktongue preventive to the pellagra preventive and, thus, of 
blacktonglie to pellagra, an attempt has been made to correlate the 
blacktongiie-'preventive potency of each foodstuff to its pellagra- 
preventive potency where this was known. 

As will have been seen, 1 1 of the foodstuflfs (namely, maize, wheat 
germ, cowpea, soy bean, milk, butter, cod-liver oil, lean beef, tomato, 
carrot, and rutabaga) have been studied for their preventive action 
in both conditions. In the case of eight of these (maize, wheat germ, 
cowpea, milk, butter, cod-liver oil, lean beef, tomato) our laiowledge 
of their preventive potency or lack of it for the two conditions under 
consideration is of such character as to permit of a rough but suf- 
ficiently satisfactory comparison for the present purpose; in each 
one of those eight the preventive potency for pellagra is, as has been 
pointed out, strikingly similar to that for blacktongue. 

With respect to 3 of the 11 foodstuffs, namely, the soy bean, 
carrot, and rutabaga, our knowledge ^of their pellagra-preventive 
potency is not sufficient to permit of satisfactory comparison with 
their blacktongue-preventive action. Such general indications as are 
afforded, however, justify the expectation that additional investiga- 
tion of their preventive potency for pellagra will reveal this to be 
similar to their preventive potency for blacktongue. ' 

In brief, then, it seems clearly indicated that, so far as they have 
been studied, the foodstuflFs that appear to be good sources of the 
blacktongue preventive also appear to bo good sources of the pellagra 
preventive; those that appear to be poor sources of, or lacking in, 
the blacktongue preventive likewise appear as poor sources of, or 
lacking in, the pellagra preventive. This, it should be noted, is not 
a mere similarity in distribution of the respective preventive essen- 
tials among the foodstuffs — it is a similarity in thB potency of the 
action of those foodstuffs in the respective pathological conditions 
and, thus, this would seem to constitute evidence of weight pointing to 
the identity of th^ preventive essentials and, therefore, to the identity 
of blacktongue and pellagra. 

Considering the foregoing evidence in conjunction with the evi- 
dence' presented in our previous communications (2), (3), namely, 
the striking clinical resemblance of the disease in the dog to the di^ 
ease in man, the suggestion of a common etiology indicated by the 
Successful' production of the disease in the dog by feeding pellagra- 
producing diets, the^ effectiv^ess of dried yeast and a dried aqueous 
extract of yeast as preventives of both conditions, together with the 
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fact of the successful pxt>ductk>n of a pellagra-like condition in the 
albino rat by feeding a diet deficient in a food essential which is indis- 
fcinguishable from the preventive of blacktongue ‘ (14), as well as 
vith the evidence revealed by Denton^s study (5) showing that there 
is a marked similarity in the gross and microscopic tissue changes of 
blacktongue and pellagra — considering all this evidence as a whole, 
it would seem highly probable, if not certain, that experimental 
blacktongue ard pellagra are essentially identical conditions and, 
thus, that the preventive of blacktongue is identical with the pellagra 
preventive or factor P-P. 

If this conclusion is, as we believe, sound, it manifestly follows that 
the results of tests of preventive action carried out in the dog are 
applicable to the disease in man and, thus, that the indications pre- 
sented in the foregoing with respect to the blacktongue-preventive 
potency of certain of the foodstuffs (liver, salmon, egg yolk) not yet 
studied directly in pellagra may be accepted as having corresponding 
significance for that disease. We would, accordingly, recommend 
liver, salmon, and egg yolk for use in the treatment and prevention 
of pellagra. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The blacktongue-preventive potency of 16 foodstuffs has been 
studied and correlated to the pellagra preventive potency (or lack of 
it) of those, eleven in number, for which this was known, with the 
following results: 

MaizCj if it contains any, is a poor source of the preventive for 
both blacktongue and pellagra. 

Whole wheat contains the blacktongue preventive, b ]t in small 
amount. 

Commercial wheat germ contains, and may be rated as a relatively 
good source of, the preventive for both blacktongue and pellagra. 

The cowpea cpntains, but is a poor source of, the preventive fop 
both blacktongue and pellagra 

The soy lean contains the blacktongue preventive, but in relatively 
small amount, appreciably more, however, than the cowpea, but 
considerably less than the extracted wheat germ. So far as it goes 
the experience with the soy bean in the human disease is, at least, not 
inconsistent with that in the experimental disease of the dog. 

MUk contains the preventive for both the human and the canine 
disease, but contains it in relatively small amount. 

BvMer, while not devoid of it, is a relatively very l>oor soxirte of the 
blacktongue preventive, a conclusion that is in harmony with the 
experience with butter in pellagra. 

Cod-liver oU would seem very poor in or lacking the preventive -for 
both blacktongue and pellagra. * 


1 Sines the experimental pdlagn^like oonditioo in the tiMno ret eppeen to be due to a deCeleiicy of the 
same food ewential ae Is expennentil Ueektongue, that is tpsay, slnee these two ofm41tioiis appear to be 
etidogteally indistlngiiisbable, preef of the identity of blaektongus and pellagra is also, q.^ course, proof 
of tbo fundamental identity Of the condition in the rat and the dhMffe (^pOUagra) in man. 
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Cottmseed oil contains little, if any, of the preventive for blaek« 
tongue. No sfecific study of the effectiveness of this oil in pellagra 
has been made; on the basis of general experience it seems unlikely 
that this oil contains the pellagra preventive in significant amounts. 

Beej muscle is a good source of the preventive for both blacktongue 
and pellagra. 

Pork liver is a good source of the blacktongue preventive; it has not 
yet been studied in pellagra. 

Cann^ salmon contains the blacktongue preventive. A study 
of its effectiveness in pellagra is in progress. 

Egg yolk contains the blacktongue preventive; a specific study of 
its value in pellagra has not yet been undertaken. • 

The canned tomato contains the preventive for both blacktongue 
and pellagra, but in relatively small amount. 

The carrot contains, but is a relatively poor source of, the pre- 
ventive of blacktongue. Its reported failure in pellagra prevention 
is consistent with the indications of its feebleness as a blacktongue 
preventive. 

The rutabaga turnip contains, but is a relatively poor source of , the 
blacktongue preventive. Its failure in pellagra prevention is con- 
sistent with its poverty in the blacktongue preventive. 

So far as they have been studied, the foodstuffs that appear to be 
good sources of the blacktongue preventive also appear to be good 
sources of the pellagra preventive; those that appear to bo poor 
sources of, or lacking in, the blacktongue preventive likewise appear 
to be poor sources of, or lacking in, the pellagra preventive. 

Considering the available evidence as a whole, it would seem highly 
probable, if not certain, that experimental blacktongue and pellagra 
are essentially identical conditions and thus that the preventive of 
blacktongue is identical with the pellagra preventive, or factor P-P. 

On the basis of the indications afforded by the test in the dog, 
liver, salmon, and egg yolk are recommended for use in the treatment 
and prevention of pellagra in the human. 
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(Tables 1-16 follow) 

Table 1. — Composition of basic blacktongue-producing diet Ao, 123^ 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Corn meal *_ 

Otams 

400 

60 

60 

32 

30 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 

33.6 

10.7 
62.0 

Grams 

18.8 

.7 

Grams 

206.0 

304 

Cowpoas ( Vigna sinensis) * 

Casein (purified)* 

Sucrose 


32.0 

Cottonseed oil - 

1 

30 0 
15.0 

Cod-liver oil .... .... 



ftndtnm fthlnrlda _ _ . . _ _ _ . . _ _ 



Calcium carbonate .................. 




Tntfti nnlriontfl _ _ ___ 





06.3 

40.1 

64.5 

20.9 

i 

> 3504 
149.8 

Nutrients par 1,000 nAlnrlfiS. - - 





1 The corn meal, oowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and salt are stiirod Into water and cooked in a 
double boiler of enamel ware for about VA hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred in, the total 
weight being brought to 2,400 grams with water (so that 1 gram z^resents 1 calorie), and this flaiahed mix- 
ture is served to the dog ad libitum. 

1 Whde maise meal (white) sifted as for human consumption. 

< The variety known as the California black-eyed pea. 

4 Commercial casein leaohod for a week in daily (dianges of acidulated water, after MoCqllum (16). 
lOdSSO*'— 28 6 
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Table 2. — Composition of matte diets No» 149^ and N^o, i49A^ 


[Total calories, 2,8M1 


Artides of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 


Grams * 

Grams 

Grams 

Grams 

Whole white commeal - - 

450 

>45.5 

>22.5 

328.0 

Casein touiHfled)® ,, -r - - - 

00 

78.8 



Suita 4 





Cod-liver oil - 

8 


8.0 


Butterfat (in diet No. 149).— 

} 30 


30.0 


Cod-liver oil (in diet No. 149A) 



Total nutriftTita ^ 


124.3 

60.5 j 

328.0 

Nutrients per l,66o cdories 


52.9 

26.7 

139.6 


1 The maize meal is stirred into water and boiled one and one-half hours. The other ingredients are then 
added and well stirred in, the total weight being brought to 2,354 grams with water (so that 1 gram repre- 
sents 1 calorie). The finished'mixture is served to the dog in suitable calorie portion. 

* The factors used are those given by Henry and Morrison (** Feeds and Feeding^') for dent corn. 

• Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (16). 
•McCollum’s well-known salt mixture 185 (Am. Jour. Physiol., 1916, vol. 41, p. 857). 

Table 3. — Composition of wheat diet No, 


[Total calorics, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Qtian- 

iUy 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Ca!j)o- 

bydrate 

Wheat meel (whole kernel) .................. 

Grams 

400 

50 

60 

24 

38 

16 

10 

3 

Grams 
> 49. 6 
10.7 
52.0 

Grams 

>8.4 

,7 

Grams 

293.6 

30.4 

Cicjfwp^iA {Vigna ginensiS) - 

Oasom (purified)* - - 

Sucrose - 


24.0 

Cottonseed oil 


38.0 

15.0 

Cod-liver oil 



Sodium cbolride 1 



Calcium carbonate — ... - 


i 


Total nntrienta ^ . ^ 


. j 



112.3 

46.8 

! 

i 

348.0 

145.0 

Nutrients per },000 calories. 



• The wheat meal, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and sodium chloride ore stirred into water and 
cooked about one and one-half hours. Then the other ingredients aro well stirred in, the total weight 
being brought to 2,400 grams with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). The finished mixture is 
served to the dogs in suitableportions. 

* Factors used as given by Henry and Morrison (“ Feeds and F’eeding ”) for wheat, “all analyses.” 

> Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McC ollum (15). 

Table 4. — Composition of wheat-germ diet No, 197'^ 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Wheat germ (ether-extracted) 

rianeln (purified)* 

Grams 
180 
60 
240 
32 I 
49 1 
15 

22 I 

Grams 

52 

44 

Grams 

0.2 


Cornstarch.....! 


■n 

Su(s' 0 se ........ ... - 




Cottonseed oil,., . 


49.0 

15.0 

Cnd-lfyor oil ^ __ . . 



Salt mixture • 


BZBjBS 

Total nntrienta . . _ . _ 





96 

40 

64.2 

26.7 

360 

150 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories. . . _ . 





1 The wheat germ, ^arch, and cottonseed oil are stirred into water and cooked about l^ hours. The 
other ingredients are then well stirred In and the final weight is brought to 2,400 grams with water (so 
that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). The finished mixture is served to the dogs in suitable calorie portions. 

• Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (15). 

* After Osborne and Mendel (16). 
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Table 5. — ComposUion of cowpea diet No, B86 ‘ 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Cowpeas ( Vifna tinensii) .... 

Qrama 

360 

60 

30 

80 

46 

15 

16 

OraiM 

77.0 

53.2 

Grams 

5.0 

.8 

Grams 

218.9 

Casein (purified) > 

Bucrosell... —.1 

80.0 

72.0 

Cornstarch 



Cottonseed oiL. 


46.0 

15.0 

Cod-llvw oil 



Salt mixture * 



Total nutrients 





130.2 

54.25 

66.3 

27.62 

32a 9 
133.7 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories. 





> The cowp^ (previously coarsely ground), sucrose, and starch were stirred Into water and cooked about 
IH hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred In and the final weight is brought to 2,400 grams 
with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). The mixture is served to the dog m suitable ^orle 
portions. 

3 Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (15) 

* After Osborne and Mendel (16). 


Table 6. — Composition of cowpea diet No, 299 * 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Cowpeas ( Vigna sinensis) 

Grams 

450 

00 

30 

45 

15 

16 

Grams 

96.3 

53.2 

Grams 

6.3 

.3 

Grams 

273.6 

Casein (purified) * ... 

Cornstarch 

27.0 

Cottonseed oil 


4^6 

15.0 

Cod-liver oil 



Salt mixture * 



Total nutrients.- ........... 





140.5 

62.2 

66.6 

27.7 

1 300.6 

125. a 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 The cowpeos (previously coarsely ground) and cornstarch are stirred into water and cooked about IH 
hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred in and the final weight is brought ti 2,400 grams with 
water (so that 1 gram represents I calorie). I'he mixture is served to the dog in suitable (^orw portions. 

> Commercial casein leached for a week m daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (15). 

> After Osborne and Mendel (10). 


Table 7. — Composition of soy-bean diet No, 110^ 


[Tofid calories, 2,260] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 


Grams 

86 

200 

100 

28 

14 

35 

42 

16 

10 

3 

130 

Grams 
31.0 
16.8 
11 4 
2.2 
3.0 

Grams 

14 0 
0.4 
1.0 
.0 
2.0 

Grams 

28.2 

148.0 

75.0 

22.1 

8.5 

81.5 


WhAfit. farina (Quaker brand) _ _ 

Rice (white)-. 

flnurrMstta { X/invin 

Comptprch - 

Cottonseed nil _ _ 



42.0 

15.0 

Cod-liver oil 


1 

Sodium chloride ... 



Calcium carbonate ...... 




Tomato Juice (canned tomatoes) ..... 




Total untrientfl-- _ _ _ _ 




1 e 

64.4 

28.5 

84.3 

37.3 

81LS 

137.7 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories.................. 





1 The soy beans (previously coarsely ground) are soaked in water over night, then cooked 30 minutes, after 
which the maixe meal, farina, rice, cowpeas (coarsely ground), oomstarch, and sodium chloride are stirred 
in and this mixture is eooked about hours, after which the other ingredients are well stirred id and the 
final weight is brought to 2,500 grams with water. This finished mixture is served to the dog in suitable 
oaloHe DortiOBt. 
s Mammoth yellow variety. 

* Wbcie maize meal, sifted as for human consumption. 
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Table 8. — Composition of soy-bean diet No, t87 ^ 
[Totia calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 


Nutrients 


Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

flov beans > _ . , _ _ _ _ _ 

Qrami 

360 

224 

6 

15 

Oram 

13.4 

Oram 

63.0 

Oram 

110.0 

202.0 

Oomatareh . _ 

rjftd.liver oil . _ _ _ . 


6.0 

Salt mixture s - - -- - - - 



Total nutrients 





131.4 

54.8 

69.0 

28.8 

312.9 

130.4 

Nutrients per 1,000 naloHns _ _ _ 





1 The soy beans are coarsely ground and soaked in water over night. The starch is then added and, with 
the soy beans, cooked about 2 hours. After this the other ingredients are well stirred in and the Anal weight 
is brought to 2,400 grams with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). The Anished mixture is served 
to the dog in suitable calorie portions. 

* The mammoth yellow variety. 

• After Osborne and Mendel (16). 

Table 9. — Composition of codAiver^il diet No, 11 and of MiUedgeville huilerfai 

diet No. 115 ^ 

[Total calories, 2,410] 


, Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

* 

Oommeal * - ....... 

Orama 

200 

100 

28 

14 

} 128 

10 

3 

130 

f?ra7n« 

10.8 

11.4 

2.2 

3.0 

Oram 

9.4 

1.0 

Oram 

148.0 

75.0 

22.1 
8.5 

Wheat farina (Quaker brand)...... ..... 

Ride, white. -I-l — 

Cowpeas (Viffna stnensts) ........ ........ 

2.0 

128.0 

Cod-liver oil » (for diet No. 114) 

nnttjKrfef I ffnr tUnt Nn 11 At 

JDUI/vOalCbv \IVi vAlvv AvV* A •• w • 

Sodium chloride 



Calcium carbonate ...... 




Tomato Juice (canned tomatoes) 




Total nutrients _ ^ - _ 





33.4 

13.8 

140.4 

58.3 

253.6 

105.2 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories , ^ , . 





1 The raaise meal, wheat farina, rice, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and sodium chloride are 
stirred into water and cooked about hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred In and the total 
weight is brought to 2,000 grams with water. The finished muture is served to the dog in suitable calorie 
portions. 

^ Whole white maize meal, sifted as for human consumption. 

< Por origin see text. 

Table 10. — Composition of Beltsville butter diet No, 116B^ 

(Total calories, 2,415] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Corn meal - 

Oram 

200 

100 

28 

160 

10 

3 

130 ' 

Oram 

16.8 

11.4 

2.2 

3.0 

1.6 

Oram 

9.4 

1.0 

Oram 

148.0 

75.0 

22.1 
ao 

Wheat fariria (Quaker brand) , _ _ 

Rice, white. - .... — 

(Im^pees ( Vinnn girifruLi) . . . . 

AO 

128.0 

Beltsville butter 

Sodium chloride - 


Calcium carbonate. ... 




Tomato Juice (canned tomatoes) 


■HBIEHi 


Total nutrients _ __ __ 





35.0 

14.4 

140.4 

68.0 

253.6 

1018 

Nntritmts per 1,000 cajaries. ^ _____ 





t The maize meal, wheat Ikrtna, rice, cowpeas (previously coarsely ground), and sodium chlmide are 
stirred into end cooked about IH hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred in and the total 
weight Is brought to 2,000 grams with water. The finished mixture Is served to the dog in suitable oalodt 
portions. 

* Whole white maize meal, sifted as for human consumption. 

* For origin see text. 
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Table 11. — Composition of hutter/at diets No. t80A‘, No. 180B‘, and No. 1800^ 


iTotal calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet ^ 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Com meal >. 

Grams 

800 

25 

32 

j 116 

5 

18 

130 


Grams 

14.1 

Grams 

222.0 

15.7 

Wheat germ (ether-extracted) 

Casein (purefied) • 


MilledgevDle but^*rfat (in diet No 180A) 

Vermont buttirfai v-n diets No. 180B and No. iSOO) 

Cod-liver oil 

115.0 

5.0 



Balt mixture 4 



Tomato Juice (in diets No. 180 A and No 180B only) 

■HBHB 



Total nutrients 





60.7 

25.2 

184.1 

55.8 

237.7 

09.0 

Nutrientfwper 1,000 calnries. . 





1 The maize meal and wheat germ are stirred into water and cooked about hours. Then the other 
ingredients are well stirred in (omitting the tomato juice in the case of diet No. ISOC) and the Anal weight 
is mught to 2,400 grams With water (so that 1 gram represents 1 ralorie). The mixture is served to the ^ 
in suitable calorie portions. 

* Whole white maire meal sifted as for human consumption. 

* Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (15). 

4 After Osborne and Mendel (16). 


Table 12 . — Composition of cottonseed oil diet No, S02 ^ 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- • 
hydrate 

Corn meal * 

Grams 

310 

80 

no 

10 

21 

Grams 

23.8 

72.6 

Grams 

13.0 
.6 

1 110.0 

10.0 

Grams 

204.0 

Casein (purified)* 

Cottons^ oii (Wesson oil) 


Cod-liver oil. 



Salt mixture * 



Total nutrients. 





05.8 

30.0 

133.5 

55.6 

204.0 

85.0 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories 





1 The maize meal and salt mixture are stirred into water and cooked hours. The other ingredients 
are then well stirred in and the final weight is brought to 2,400 grams with water (so th' i 1 gram represents 
1 calorie). The mixture is served to the dog in suitable calorie portions. 

> Whole white maize meal, not sifted. 

* Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (15). 

« Aft^ Osborne and Mendel (16). 


Table 13. — Composition of beef diets No. 196^^ No. 196Af^ and No. 196B* 

[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 


Grams 

400 

50 

233 

64 

32 

23 

15 

10 

3 

Grams 
33.6 
i 10.7 

} 52.3 

Grams 

18 8 
.7 

6.8 

Grams 

206.0 

30.4 


Beef muscle: * 

Fresh for diet No. 106 

TlrlcH for diets No. lOflA and No. IflSB 

2X0., 

fliicrose ... 

Cottenseed oil 


23.0 

15.0 

nod-live** oil . _ 



Sodium chloride 


Oaldum carbonate 




Total nutrients.. - r 


1 06.6 
40.2 

64.3 

26.7 

.. ... , 

858.4 

149.3 

Nutrients per 1,000 calories — 

""■‘"“""“Vl 


1 


* The maize meal, ' , . , , . 

and cooked about houn. T'Sen the other ingredients are'weil stirred in and the total weight 'is brought 
to 2,400 nams with wgter (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). This finished mixture is serv^ to Ih^ 

pcepi^g'^^1^10%, the dried beef Is cooked with the maize meal, oowpeas, and salt. Xn all 
otiiar nsp^ the preparation is as for diets No. 106 and No. 106A, ’ 

> Whole white maize meal sifted as for human consumption. 

^ Lean round steak. For preparation lee test. 
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TaAIjB 14. — CompotiUon of pork liver diet No. 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


Articles of diet 

Quan* 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Pork liver (dried) * 

Groins 

64 

400 

50 

10 

25 

26 
12 
10 

3 

Groms 

43.5 

33.6 

10.7 
8.0 

Grams 

7.8 

18.8 

.7 

Grams 

4.7 

296.0 

3a4 

Com moftl 1 ' ' _ 

Cowpeas f Fijrna 

Casern (purlned) < _ _ _ _ 

Sucrose _ _ . _ _ _ _ 


25.0 

Cottonseed oil 


26.0 

12.0 

Cod-Hver oil . 



Sodium chloride . 



Calcium carbonate - 




Total nutriente _ _ . _ . 


06.7 

40.2 

«5.8 

27.2 

356.1 

148.3 

Nutrientfl per 1,000 caloriAfi . _ ___ 





1 The dried pork liver, maize meal, cowpeas (coarsely ground), cottonseed oil, and sodium chloride are 
stirred into water and cooked about IM hours. Then the other ingredients are well stirred in and the final 
weight of the mixture is brought to 2,400 grams with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). This flO'* 
Ished mixture is served to the dog in smtable calorie portions. 

< For method of preparation see text. 

* Whole white maize meal sifted as for human consumption. 

i Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McCollum (15). 
Table 15 . — Composition of canned chum salmon diet No. S94 ' 


[Total calories, 2,400] 


* 

Articles of diet 

Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Canned chum salmon 1, ,, _ 

Groms 
300 
400 
60 1 
17 
12 
12 1 
10 

3 

Groms 
64 4 

33.6 

10.7 

Groms 
22 2 
ia8 

.7 

Grams 

Commeal • ...... 

206.0 

80.4 

17.0 

Cowpeas ( F^no ninentis) ....... 

SnnroAA -rr - 

Cottonseed oil 


12 0 
12 0 

Cod-liver oil ^ 



Sodium chloride 



Caldum carbonate 




Total nutrients . --- 


108 7 
45.2 

65.7 

27.3 

343.4 

143.0 

Nutrients pee 1,(XK) calories 





1 The maize meal, cowpeas (coarsely ground), and sodium chloride are stirred into water and cooked about 
hours. The other ingredients are then well stirred in and the final weight is brought to 2.400 grams 
with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). This finished mixture is served to the dog in suitable 
calorie portions. 

s The entire contents of the can are used. 

* Whole white maize meal, sifted as for human consumption. 

Table 16. — Composition of egg yolk diet No. 293B^ 

[Total calories, 2,400] 



Quan- 

tity 

Nutrients 

Articles of diet 

Protein 

Fat 

Carbo- 

hydrate 

Fgg yell'' (dried) • _ ___ ^ ___ _ 

Groms 

100 

Groms 

33.0 

Grams 

60.0 

Grams 



3i6 

18.8 

206.0 

Cnwne^ ( Viana sinsnsii) . _ . 


10.7 

,7 

^4 

CfuiAlTi (purified) < . _ . _ _ _ . 

15 

13.3 


Sodium chloride. . _ . . _ . 

10 

hpppppppi 


Csddum carbonate 

8 




Total nutrients 


01.5 


826.4 

Nut>4e»t» per l,fiOO c«lorifi* 


38.1 

Hi 

186.0 




1 The ^ied egg yolk, maize meaLoowpeas (coarsely ground), afid sodium chloride are stirred Into water 
and cooked for about IH hours. Then the other iz^edients are well stirred in and the final weight is 
brought to 2,400 grams with water (so that 1 gram represents 1 calorie). This food mixture is served to 
the dog in suitable calorie portions. 

* For method of preparation see text. 

* Whole white maize meal sifted as for human oonsumption. 

* Commercial casein leached for a week in daily changes of acidulated water, after McOollttm (15). 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

0«rttaii Bevelopmenta in Refute Disposal. John H. D. Blanke. The 
American Ctiy^ voL 38, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 87-89. (Abstract by J. B. 
Harrington.) 

The developments of refuse disposal in Germany since 1893 are set forth briefly 
in this article. The shaft furnace in which heavy layers of refuse are burned 
was first developed at Hamburg. Other recent and successful developments 
are the removal of combustion residues by machinery, and, in 1925, the installation 
of fire-tube boners in combination with the furnace unit. At the Hamburg 
plant, consisting of 12 furnace units, four of which are equipped with fire-tube 
boilers, one of the units was replaced with a furnace provided with a grate-residue 
remover and a vertical-tube boiler. Tests on this unit indicate that it will handle 
80 tom^ of refuse per 24 hours, as compared to 30 tons per 24 hours for the old 
units. Further successful developments along this lino are an increased grate 
area, a slack-forming zone of water-cooled iron surface covered with stone, the 
vibrating or oscillating blower, and the air heater. Combustion usually lasts 
about 20 minutes. The flue gases pass through the ashing chamber, where they 
are burned further, and then successively through a fire-tube boiler, a flue chamber 
with steam superheater, two horizontal flue-tube boilers, a second flue chamber, 
electric filter, and chimney. The by-products of the plants arc 46 to 60 per cent 
slack; 1 per cent old iron, 0.7 per cent magnetic slack, 6 to 20 per cent flying ash, 
0.66 to 3.3 pounds steam per pound of refuse, 363 to 630 cubic feet of hot water 
at 122® F. in one hour from one furnace unit. 

House Refuse Collection, E. H. Radcliffe. The Surveyor^ vol. 73, No. 1888, 
March 30, 1928, pp. 375-376. (Abstract by H. N. Old.) 

In this paper, presented at a recent meeting of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
held at Taunton, the various methods of house storage of refuse are discussed. 
The ash pit is a requirement in some jurisdictions, although the more common 
types of tubs, buckets, and boxes are in general use. The evils of curb-side col- 
lection are given and coincide with similar conditions in the United States. 

The desirability of the collection from the rear of the premia s is stressed, 
despite the factor of additional cost of this service. The author advocates a 
system of collection somewhat identical with the trailer method used rather 
generally throughout this country in the larger communities. 

Another method described is that of yard collection, but allowing the loaders, 
usually two men, to carry the containers to the curb while the van goes to the 
disposal ground. In this way much time is saved and the loaders can usually 
judge the number of premises they may serve while waiting for the return of the 
van to pick up the material lined up at the curb. 

At Taunton the town is divided into 15 districts, and three electric vehicles and 
a 30-hundredwcight Morris lorry are used for curb-side collection. The 
schedule for a week is given as example of the system and indicates that the col- 
lection of refuse and scavenging is taken care of by the same outfits by systematic 
apportionment of the time. 

Refuse Disposal as a Factor in National Economy. F. D. Ogden. The Joumat 
of the Institution of Municipal and County Engineers, vol. 64, No. 15, January 
24, 1928, pp. 971-979. (Abstract by Harriet S. Ryan.) 

Salvage operations properly conducted attain the Object of definitely dis- 
posing, in a hygienic manner, of objectionable refuse, and, in addition, open 
up an appreciable source of revenue. Tipping and other insanitary methodc^of 
disposing of refuse are fast passing, giving place to the refuse destructor, tlef use 
is not actually destroyed, but merely changed in form so as to 1)0 rendered 
innocuous. It is the salvage of refuse so dealt with which has prompted thq 
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writer to make these notes. He quotes the law relating to scarenging in generid 
as set out in the public health act of 1875. He endeavors to encourage interest 
in the subject by moans of examples of the various residuals it is possible to 
obtain from the average refuse of a town of 30,000 inhabitants. 

Before embarking upon a salvaging scheme, it is necessary to institute tests to 
ascertain the average amount of the various components, which vary con« 
siderably according to locality, season, etc. The refuse is sorted and the salable 
material is s^nt to the necessary salvage plant, while all which should be burned 
is committed to the furnace. Every available particle of refuse is utilised. 

In following the various materials to the respective salvage plants and 
indicating the possibilities of salvage, the writer reviews that aspect of scaveng- 
ing dealing with the ultimate disposal of refuse in such a manner as to obviate 
some of this waste by its utilization, in changed form, for various purposes. 

Water Supply, Sewage Treatment, and Befnse Diiposal in 1SS7. H. B. Cleve- 
land. Public Workst vol. 59, No. 1, January, 1928. pp. 14-18. (Abstract by 
R. J. Faust.) 

Refuse disposal . — The trend has been almost wholly to construct incinerators 
rather than build reduction plants or develop hog farms. 

The Buffalo, Los Angeles, Toledo, Birmingham, Philadelphia, and New York 
City incinerator installations have been the more recent notable plants. At 
Cleveland a reduction plant is being planned, and at Indianapolis the reduction 
plant started operation within the year. 

Treatment of Packing-Plant Wastes. Frederick G. Nelson. The Canadian 
Engineer , vol. 53, No. 25, December 20, 1927, pp. 627-629. (Abstract by R. E. 
Thompson.) 

A description of the activated sludge plant operated by the Iowa State College 
Engineering Experiment Station at the packing works of J. E. Decker A Son, 
Mason, Iowa, with an outline of operating experiences. The plant consists of a 
Dorco rotary screen, primary settling tank, two aeration tanks, secondary settling 
tank, and a sludge reaeratiOn tank. Both settling tanks are of the Dorr type, 
equipped with thickeners. The average hourly flow varied from 200-490 gallons 
per minute, dropping to 125 gallons per minute on Sundays. During periods 
of low flow, difficulties were experienced, due to the primary settling tanks becom- 
ing septic, this condition giving rise to disturbances in the purifleation process. 
With a sludge return of 50 gallons per minute, the theoretical detention period 
in the sludge reaoration tank is five and one-half hours. Tliis tank, which was 
installed after the plant had been in operation some time, has effected a great 
improvement. The short period of aeration has little effect, however, when the 
sludge is septic. Increasing sludge return to 150 gallons per minute by returning 
sludge directly to the aeration tank during low flow periods has been found to 
facilitate the building up of a large amount of sludge for use when the flow 
increases. 

One of the most troublesome factors encountered has been the rising of sludge 
in the final settling tank. This occurs when the sludge is under or over aerated 
or slightly septic. Applying a continuous spray of water to the scum formed has 
been partially successful in causing the sludge to resettle. Carefully controlling 
the air supply is the best method of combating tliis condition. 

On some days extreme foaming has occurred in the aeration tanks, the foam 
at times covering the tanks to a depth of 6 feet and the ground to depth of 1 
to 4 feet for a distance of 50 feet. Foaming apparently occurs at certain inter- 
vals When the tanks are changing from an underaerated to a fully aerated con- 
dition. Probably the most effective remedy would be either the use eff oil in 
the tanks or the apfflication of a flat, horiaontal spray of water which would 
tend to cut the foam. 
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To correct unequal distribution of air, the tanks were dewatered and cleanecL 
A heavy deposit of sand and organic matter was found on the entire bottom of 
the aeration tanks to a depth of 4-6 inches. The filtros plates were cleaned by 
scrubbing, soaking in hydrochloric acid (specific gravity 1.14), and finally washing 
with hot water applied through a nozzle under pressure. The method employed 
for testing the loss of head through the plates before replacing them is out« 
lined. 

Experiments have been carried out on dewatering the sludge with an American 
contlnuoua inter. The primary sludge, which contains 6 per cent dry solids, 
when treated with 10 pounds of alum per 1,000 gallons, filters readily to 71 
per cent moisture. A few determinations have indicated an erratic solid content 
in the activated sludge varying from 0.25 to 1.5 per cent. A mixture of 75 per 
cents activated and 25 per cent primary sludge treated with 5 pounds of alum 
per 1,000 gallons gave a cake with 75 per cent moisture or a little higher. A 
^few tests with ferric chloride also gave good results, but the moisture content 
of the cake was somewhat higher. The mixture of sludges filters more rapidly 
than the ordinary sludge alone. It is not expected that the plant will be able 
to treat successfidly the wastes during the approaching peak of the killing season. 

Water Pollution Control : Cannery Wastes. Homer S. Murphy, J. M. Hepler, 
and E. F. Eldridge. A Compilation Covering Activities, Experimental Work 
and Cooperative Investigations as Conducted by the Department of Conserva- 
tion, Department of Health and the Michigan Caimers Association. 18 pages. 
(Abstract by D. S. Abell.) 

The first section of this pamplilet mentions the history of experimental work 
on canning-factory waste. Previous work done in Michigan was summarized 
in the statement, *‘The biological process might be slower than the chemical 
treatment process, but past experiments indicate that it could be operated 
efficiently and at less expense.’^ Since 1925 Michigan has had a law which makes 
it “the duty of the Department of Conservation; * ♦ * to guard against 
the pollution of lakes and streams within the State and to enforce all laws pro- 
vided for that purpose with all authority granted by law and to foster and encour- 
age the protecting and propagation of game and fish.” PreviOv.s investigations 
at the following places are each reviewed: New Jersey, 1910; Wasliington, 111., 
1913; Fremont, Mich., Amelia, Ohio, 1916; Columbus, Ohio, Brockport, N. Y., 
and Poynette, Wis., 1916. Next follows a condensed report of the operation of 
the Michigan Caimers Association experimental waste treatment plant located 
at the W. R. Roach & Co.'s plant at Kent City. Members of the associa- 
tion vipted to assess themselves a sum of 0.2 of a cent ]>er can based on the 1925 
pack for the purpose of studying the problem. The plant consisted of fine 
screens, “which every canning plant should have,” settling tanks, one of which 
could be used for digestion; and filter beds of different types. Sprinkling filters 
gave quite satisfactory results. The intermittent sand filters, however, showed 
a tendency to form a hard crust. Cinder filters will be abandoned. The small 
amount of sludge obtained indicates the possibility of supplanting the tknks 
with fine screens. A grit chamber may help. A portable plant is planned. 
It is hoped that after the next (1927) season definite recommendations can be 
made to the industry with reference to treatment of all canning wastes^ 

Sprinkling Filter Planned for Expansion. Henry JL Buck. The American 
City, vol. 38, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 107-108. (Abstract by J. B. Harring- 
ton.) » 

Watertown, Conn., has an area of 18,750 acres; population of the town is 
6,000, and of the district 2,000. The wastes to be treated are almost entirely of 
dmnestic nature. The plant is designed to handle 200,000 gallons per day, ^th 
, an ultimate flow of 500,000 gallons. tank with two units each 20 by 39 
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feet^ 8 inches square, has been constructed. Each unit has an 8-inch sludge 
line. The total sludge capacity is 11,880 cubic feet, or 5.9 cubic feet per ea^ata. 
Qas vents are a minimum width of 1 foot 6 inches, giving 30 per cent of the total 
area. Each tank has two flow chambers, with a minimum capacity of 9,750 
gallons. The retention period when all chambers are in use is 2^ hours. Two 
grit chambers each 5 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 6 inches by 7 feet deep with remov- 
able racks, have been constructed at the end of the 20-inch line. The sludge 
bed was built in two sections, each with 2,175 square feet area. Two siphon 
chambers operating on 8.7-foot head have been provided. The sprinkling 
filters, only one of which has been constructed, are 110 feet by 75 feet 3 inches, 
with Ji-inch nozzles on 13-foot centers. During the winter months construc- 
tion was carried on by the use of calcium chloride. The cost of the treatment 
plant was $80,000, and the cost of 17,964 feet of sewer was $75,000.* 

The Administration of the Milk and Dairies Order, 1926. W. O. Coates. 
Journal Royal Sanitary Institute^ vol. 48, No. 8, February, 1928, pp. 462-469. 
(Abstract by H. A. Whittaker.) 

This article gives a general discussion of the administration of the Milk and 
Dairies Order of England (passed in 1926) which regulates dairy premises atid 
their supervision by the sanitary authority. 

For purposes of administration, the author makes several divisions of the order 
as follows: (1) The two administrative authorities; (2) the administrative 
officers; i, e., the veterinary inspector, the medical ofiScer of health, and the 
sanitary inspector. Divisions may be formed for grouping the dutie.s of these 
authorities and officers; (3) the sanitary inspector being responsible for tile 
administration of the greater portion of the order, this portion is divided to 
emphasize his varied duties, thus: (o) Oflace administration, (6) general routine 
dairy requirements, (c) special requirements fpplicable to cow keepers, (d) con- 
structional requirements, (e) distributional routine requirements. 

Only the topics contained under No. 3 are taken up in this paper. The author 
outlines the various requirements and gives a brief interpretation and discussion 
of each. Brief discussions of certain parts of the order by persons interested in 
its administration are appended to the article. 

Connecticut Standard Test for Dirt in Milk. Friend Lee Mickle. Connecticut 
Health Bulletin^ vol. 42, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 27-30. (Abstra;jt by W. H. 
Haskell.) 

The author points out that the standard disks prepared according to the 
Standard Methods of Milk Analysis of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion were found to be inadequate as a guide for Connecticut. Laboratory 
results from various State laboratories were not uniform with results of tests. 
Standard Methods is also criticized for not specifying certain specific apparatus 
to be used in making the test. It is also stated that the sizes of the particles 
of dirt on the different standards varied greatly, and that the kind of dirt used in 
different laboratories varied in color to a greater extent than had previously been 
thought possible. An additional photograph of disks has been adopted (in 
addition to photographs shown on page 33 of fifth edition of Standard Methods) 
showing 9.25, 0.50, 0.75, and 1 milligram of dirt per pint and the Wisconsin or 
Lprenz model of sediment tester chosen as the standard. The exact method of 
carrying out the adopted test is included in the article. 

The Purifloation of Contaminated Oysters in Natural Waters. Charles Krum- 
wiede, William H. Park, Georgia Cooper, Marie Grund, Charles Tyler, and 
Carolyn Eosenstein. American Journal of PuUic Healthy vol. 18, No. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1928, pp. 48-52. (Abstract by F, O. Almquist.) 

An interesting article on the investigation of the cleansing effect of changing 
sen water on contaminated oysters. Two lots of freshly dre4gnd oysters were 
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obtained, one lot from waters where the experiment was to be oarried out and the 
other from distant waters. Each lot was equally divided, one batch of each 
lot being lightly contaminated and the other heavily contaminated. They were 
then placed in the natural water for the test. The area in which the tests were 
made was located near condemned oyster beds. The viability of B, typhosus 
in sea water was also determined. 

From the tables compiled it was shown that B, typhosus survives roughly 
2 to 3 weeks in oysters and 3 weeks in sea water. 

It is believod that contaminated oysters transferred to new water would 
require for purification about the same time equal to the length of time of survival 
of B, typhosus in sea water. It is then concluded that an ordinance allowing 
the transfer of oysters from questionable to clean waters providing no dredging 
be allowed for four weeks after the transfer would give a good margin of safety. 

An Investigation into the Effect of Pasteurization on the Bovine Tubercle 
* Bacillus in Naturally Infected Tuberculous Milks. L. J. Meanwcll. The Journal 
of Hygiene, vol. 26, No. 4, October, 1927, pp. 392-402. (Abstract by W. D. 
Tiedeman.) 

Results obtained by other workers in studying the effect of Pasteurization upon 
the tubercle bacillus in milk, either naturally or artificially infected, are reviewed. 
The author points out that apparent differences may be due in part to a greater 
virulence of the organisms in naturally infected milk. He also considers the 
possibility of latent infections, and in his experimental work kept guinea pigs 
100 days or more. 

He Pasteurized separately, in special laboratory apparatus designed to heat 
every particle of the milk to a uniform and accurately determined temperature, 
the naturally infected milk from 3 cows known to be suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder. Tlie milk from cow No. 1 was abnormal in appearance, a fiocculent 
mass separating out on standing. The milk from the other two cows was normal, 
although slightly darker in color at times. 

The centrifugalized deposit and cream from Pasteurized, naturally infected 
milk was injected into guinea pigs with the following results: Two pigs out of 
284 injected developed tuberculosis with milk treated at 145® F. for 30 minutes, 
140® F. for 30 minutes, and 140® F. for 20 minutes, respectively, whereas 10 pigs 
out of 12 injected developed tuberculosis with milk treated at 138.8® F, for 20 
minutes. Coagulated material collecting on the cooler in some of the experiments 
was ground up with saline and injected into guinea pigs with the following results: 
Two pigs out of 44 injected developed tuberculosis with material from milk treated 
at 146 ® F. for 30 minutes and at 140® F. for 20 minutes. None of the 6 pigs in- 
jected with this material from milk treated at 138.8° F. for 20 minutes developed 
tuberculosis. 

The author mentions collecting control samples, but gives no results, leaving 
an open question as to the significance of the large number of negative results 
obtained with Pasteurized milk. 

DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED MAY 26, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance coinpanies 

for the week ended May 26, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927. {From 

the Weekly Health Index, May 31, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 


Department of Commerce) 

Week ended Cdrrespondlog 
May 26. 1928 week, 1927 

Policies in force - - ------- 71, 266, 788 67, Y72, 603 

Number of death claims — 16, 183 tl, 919 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual hite 1 i. 1 9. 2 
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Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the %pesh 
ended May 19B8^ infant mortality ^ annual death ratStO/nd comparison with 
corresponding week of 19B7. (From the Weekly Health Index^ May 81 ^ 19B8, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census^ Department of Commerce) 


Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

ended 



Total (67 cities) . 

Akron 

Albany » 

Atlanta 

White 

Colored 

Baltimore * 

White 

Colored 

Birmingham 

White 

Colored 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Bullelo 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Canton 

Chicago * 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

White 

Colored 

Denver 

Das Moines 

Detroit 

Duluth 

B1 Paso 

Erie 

Pall River * 

Flint 

Fort Worth 

White 

Colored 

Grand Rapids 

Houston 

White 

Colored 

Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 

White 

Colored 

Jersey City 

Kansas City, Kans.. 

White 

Colored 

Kansas City, Mo... 

Knoxville 

White 

Colored 

Los Angeles 

Lowell 

Ljmn 

Memphis 

White 

Colored 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Nashville 

White 

Colored 

New Bedford 


Week ended May 
26, 1028 

Total 

deaths 

Death 
rate > 

7,050 

13.0 


Deaths under 
lyoar 

Week 
ended 
May 26, 
1028 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1027 

800 

731 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

6 

4 

26 

18 

10 

10 

7 

8 

10 

8 

1 

4 

0 

4 

38 

38 

4 

2 

24 

14 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

71 

79 

18 

8 

16 

20 

6 

3 

5 

10 

5 

7 

0 

3 

9 

4 

2 

1 

37 

52 

2 

1 

10 

4 

4 

3 

0 

5 

8 

6 

3 

6 . 

1 

5 . 

2 

1 . 

0 

6 

12 

! 6 . 

6 

3 . 

6 

3 , 

0 

4 

7 

4 

2 

0 

10 

7 

I 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 

17 

6 

1 5 

6 

2 

0 

3 

21 

20 

a 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

7 

3 

2 

1 

21 

10 

13 

7 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

5 


^ Annual rate per 1,0(N) population. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births, 
’Deaths for week ended Friday, May 25, 1028. , 

^ In the cities for which deaths are shown by c^r, the colored population In 1920 constituted the follpw- 
Ing pe^tm of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Mtlmore, 15; Bir min g h am, 80; paUafc 15: Fort 
worth, li:1S)u8ton, 26; Indianapolis Jl; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 88; Nashville, 
New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 83; Washington, P. C., 25. 
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Jane 8, 1928 


Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended May 26, 1928, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927, {From the Weekly Health Index, May SI, 1028, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended May 
28, 1928 


Deaths under 

1 year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, 
week 
ended 
May 26 
1928 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

tate 

Week 
ended 
May 26, 
1928 

1 

Corre- 

sponding 

week 

1927 

Now Haven 

48 

13.4 

13.8 

3 

3 

42 

New Orleans 

168 

20.5 

21.6 

17 

18 

82 

White 

93 


17.9 

11 

11 

80 

Colored 

76 

0) 

32.1 

G 

7 

87 

New York 

1,671 

14 5 

11.7 

174 

136 

70 

Bronx borough 1. ... 

201 

11.0 

9.4 

21 

14 

63 

Brooklyn borough 

578 

13.1 

10.7 

53 

50 

53 

Manhattan borough 

665 

10.8 

16.9 

85 

58 

101 

Queens borough 

172 

10.5 

7.6 

9 

11 

36 

Richmond borough 

55 

19.1 

12.4 

6 

3 

106 

Newark, N. J 

114 

12.0 

10.0 

7 

13 

36 

Oakland 

70 

13.4 

9.0 

6 

3 

54 

Oklahoma City 

41 



1 

3 


Omaha 

65 

15 3 

10.7 

5 

2 

58 

Paterson 

30 

10.8 

14.1 

4 

4 

69 

Philadelphia 

5x1 

13.2 

11.6 

40 

36 

66 

Pittsburgh 

218 

17.0 

14.4 

27 

20 

88 

Portland, Oreg.... 

79 



3 

10 

32 

Providence.— ~ 

79 

14 4 

12.6 

7 

5 

61 

Kichmond-. I 

44 

11.8 

14.4 

5 

3 

65 

White 

25 


U.9 

2 

2 

41 

Colored 

19 

C) 

20.6 

3 

1 

110 

Rochester 

86 

13.5 

14 0 

5 

13 

41 

St. Louis - 

228 

14.1 

13 6 

13 

10 

43 

St. Paul 

« 55 

11.4 

12 9 


8 

57 

Salt Lake City* 

25 

9.5 

10.4 

4 

2 

65 

San Antonio — ... 

87 

20 9 

16.3 

19 

16 


San Diego 

37 

16 2 

21 7 

1 

1 

19 

San Franciboo 

160 

13 4 

13 5 

9 

11 

57 

Schenectady 

19 

10.6 

12 3 

2 

4 

63 

Somerville 

29 

14.8 

8.7 

2 

2 

69 

Spokane 

31 

14.9 

18 2 

1 

3 

26 

Springfield, Mass 

43 

15.7 

9.6 

4 

3 

63 

Syracuse 

52 

13.6 

12 4 

3 

2 

36 

Tacoma 

16 

7.6 

9.2 

1 

0 

26 

Toledo 

89 

14 9 

15.2 

7 

13 

67 

Trenton 

56 

21.1 

1 10 7 

8 

2 

136 

TJtlca 

25 

12.6 

14 6 

0 

4 

0 

Washington, D. C 

White 

144 

102 

13.6 

11.3 

9.0 

10 

5 

10 

5 

57 

41 

Colored 

42 


15.3 

5 

5 

92 

Waterbury.^ 

20 



2 

3 

58 

Wilmington, Del 

31 



12 6 

9.1 

4 

3 

105 

Worcester 

68 

18.0 

17.9 

3 

4 

36 

Yonkers 

23 

9.9 

8 3 

0 

1 

0 

Youngstown 

26 

7.5 

0.8 

2 

3 

27 


> Deaths for week ended Friday, May 25» 1928. 

< In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted the fol- 
lowing percentages of the total population: Atlanta, 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 89; Dallas, 16; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 26; Indianapolis. 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 16; Memphis, 88; Nash- 
ville, 80; New Orleans, 20; Richmond, 32, Washington, D. 0., 26. 








PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department f State, or locals can effectively prevent or control disease mthout 
knowledge of when^ wherCt and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Then reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended June 2, 1928» and June 4, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 2^ 1928^ and June 4, 1927 ^ 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

M. 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

Week 
ende<l 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

New England States: 









Maine ^ 

10 

1 

8 

3 

78 

36 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 





11 


0 


Vermont..’. 





63 

77 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

£0 

80 

102 

3 

720 

331 

2 

2 

Rhode Island 

n 

10 



217 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

27 

26 

13 

4 

361 

44 

3 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

287 

427 

*63 

>12 

4,133 

1,026 

22 

9 

New Jersey 

142 

111 

10 

1 

1,790 

90 

7 

1 

Pennsylvania 

126 

168 



2,781 

791 

6 

1 

East North Central States. 








Ohio 

111 


87 


1,210 


6 


Indiana 

23 

23 

16 

8 

’477 

174 

0 

0 

Illinois. 

m 

124 

163 

84 

208 

764 

13 

10 

Michigan 

46 

74 

26 

7 

974 

215 

7 

8 

Wisconsin 

16 

18 

237 

14 

67 

938 

2 

9 

West North Central States. 






t 



MinnAsnta 

17 

19 


2 

74 

83 

4 

3 

Iowa - 

4 

14 



9 

124 

1 

0 

Missouri — 

21 

28 

12 


426 

114 

16 

0 

North Dakota.. 

1 

2 

12 


9 

20 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

3 

2 



210 

72 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

11 

5 

2 


37 

116 

0 

0 

Kansas 

11 

4 

2 

10 

116 

697 

2 

0 

I^th Atlantic States: 

Delaware .................... 

2 

3 



38 

8 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

39 

63 

9 

14 

429 

22 

1 

0 

District of Columbia 

14 

16 

1 

2 

216 

4 

0 

0 

Virginia 









West Virginia 

10 

12 

204 

17 

72 

166 

2 

0 

North CnrofinA.. 

13 

14 



439 

1,664 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

11 

9 

421 

289 

231 

213 

0 

0 

Georgia 

8 

10 

47 

34 

104 

129 

2 

1 

Florida 

6 

11 

6 

4 

175 

66 

0 

0 


1 New York City only. ’ Week ended Friday. 
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June d« 1988 


Caiea of certain communicable dieeaeee reported by tdegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June ;9, 19$8^ and June 4i 1987 — Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Menlng 

menu 

OOOCOU3 

igitis 

Division end State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


June 2. 

Juno 4. 

June 2. 

June 4, 
1927 

June 2, 

June 4, 
1927 

June 2 , 

June 4, 


1928 

1927 

1928 

mm 

1928 

1927 

East South Central States: 









Eontuoky ...... 

7 




130 


0 


Tennessee 

10 

5 

108 

24 

117 

32 

1 

i 

Alabama 

0 

24 

108 

15 

262 

268 

0 

1 

Mississiimi 

8 

6 


1 

West South’Oentral States: 








Arkansas 

4 

2 

147 

7 

167 

72 

1 

0 

Louisiana 

14 

11 

16 

13 

168 

90 



Oklahoma • 

9 

Q 

89 

45 

167 



0 

Texas 

17 

16 

78 

27 

246 

125 


0 

Mountain States: 


Montana 

2 

8 

8 


34 



I 

Idaho.. 

3 

2 



10 

37 


1 

Wyoming 

1 

3 



. 12 

65 


n 

Colorado. 


12 



264 



Now Mexico 

2 

5 



59 

9 

78 

22 



Arizona 

1 

1 




Utah » 

2 

11 

10 


1 

26 

0 

1 

Paddo States: 






Washington 

16 

5 

8 



07 

38 

344 

221 

1 

4 

Oregon ... ... 

7 

3 

7 

0 

0 

California 

74 

117 

29 

12 

90 

927 

3 

8 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhol 

d fever 

Division and State 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 

Week 


ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 

ended 


June 2, 

June 4. 

June 2 , 

June 4, 

June 2, 

June 4, 

June 2. 

June 4, 


1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

New England States: 









Maine. 

1 

0 

25 

2 

15 

0 

0 

4 

2 

New Hampshire 

0 

1 

0 


0 


Vermont 

0 

0 

9 

16 

340 

13 

68 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

4 

3 

178 

24 

42 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

Middle Atlantic States: 








New York 

1 

0 

432 

619 

3 

0 

7 

3 

18 

5 

New Jersey 

0 

0 

165 

344 

240 

432 

0 


Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

15 

1 

11 

27 

East North Central States: 




Ohio 

2 


207 


23 


5 


Indiana 

0 

0 

70 

231 

156 

136 

194 

258 

87 

70 

44 

19 

181 

23 

21 

j 

5 

g 

Illinois 

1 

2 

4 

Michigan. 

1 

0 

8 

g 

Wisconsin 

0 

2 

170 

116 

42 

0 

West North Central States: 



Minnesota 

1 

g 

89 

49 

157 

82 

3 

44 

33 

0 

1 

8 

0 


Iowa 

0 

0 

0 


Missouri 

0 

0 

0 

116 

23 

26 

55 

52 

36 

17 

1 


0 

North Dakota _ . r r . r 

0 

2 

1 

South Dakota 

o' 

0 

23 

18 

24 

78 

Q 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

1^ 

28 

43 

13 

29 

* 0 

Q 

Kansas 

0 

0 

76 


2 

South Atlantic States: 





Delaware 

0 

0 

2 

55 

5 

0 

0 

g 

n 

Maryland * 

3 

0 

24 

3 

0 

0 

4 

V 

11 

j 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

45 

10 

2 

2^ 

Vh^ia. 


0 


1 

26 

27 

12 



West Virginia. 

0 

0 

20 

26* 

10 

3 

17 

40 

1 

7 

15 

24 

73 

North Carolina 

1 

0 

37 

7 

8 

89 

South Carolina 

0 

2 

Georgia 

Florida 

0 

2 

0 

0 

16 

4 

11 

6 

0 

1 

23 

70 

’ 13 
' 18 

66 

21 

East South Central States: 






Kentucky. - 

0 


88 


18 

23 

23 

5 


2 


TennewMA . _ . 

0 

0 

11 

6 

g 

Q 

11 

14 

8 

22 

39 

11 

Alabama , _ . . 

1 

0 

6 

29 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

6 

5 

4 


> Week ended Friday. > Szclusive of Tulsa. 
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Cases of certain eomtnuniecMe diseases reported hy telegraph by State hedUh officers 
for weeks ended June g, i9S8, and June 4, Continued 




Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 


Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 4, 
1927 

West South Central States: 

ArkAnfiAS 

0 

0 

16 

3 

3 

13 

5 

17 

T.AlllfllAnA __ 

1 

2 

5 

3 

14 

3 

16 

15 

OklAhnmA 1 __ 

0 

fi 

42 

23 

122 

' 31 

4 

85 

Texas 

8 

1 

58 

10 

4 

37 

40 

9 

24 

Mountain States: 

Montana .... 

0 

0 

48 

23 

8 

0 

1 

Idaho 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

10 

1 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

12 

19 

1 

3 

7 

0 

ColoradoT 


0 

132 


5 


5 

New Mexico.... 

6" 

0 

20 

8 

1 6 

2 

4 

1 

Arizona 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

2 

Utah * 

0 

0 

10 

13 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Paciflo States: 

Washington.. 

2 

1 

22 

51 

21 

86 

2 

4 

Oreson. 

0 

0 

12 

14 

83 

8 

8 

8 

California ----- 

6 

7 

148 

164 

35 

16 

13 

1 

9 






* Exclusive of Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States fr^m 
Which reports are received during the current week: 


State 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pel- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

April, I9B8 











Arkansas 

- 2 

14 

1,088 

124 

1,310 

77 

0 

64 

48 

11 

California 

19 

363 

146 

1 

522 

6 

20 

501 

01 

17 

Colorado 

29 

52 

7 


502 


2 

390 

34 

2 

Idaho 

6 

1 

39 


10 


0 

56 

41 

11 

Indiana 

1 

81 

182 


1,670 


0 

899 

515 

7 

Iowa 

1 

26- 

4 


109 


0 

274 

190 

9 

WAnSAs 

7 

29 

24 


554 


1 

730 

347 

8 

Mississippi 

2 

55 

7,191 

4,536 

7,406 

1,020 

2 

48 

36 

50 

North Carolina 

1 

116 



8,082 


3 

97 

0 

10 

Oklahoma * 

10 

67 

2,564 

82 

1,621 

20 

4 

204 

482 

26 

Oregon 

6 

37 

145 


379 


1 

40 

237 

14 

Rhrae Island 

0 

44 

14 


1, 297 


0 

188 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

0 

74 

2,675 

541 

2,609 

’’ 'm 

2 

84 

41 

40 

South Dakota • 

4 

8 

120 


202 


1 

161 

40 

4 


» Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


April i9i8 


Chicken pox: Oases 

Arkansas 62 

California 2,327 

Colorado 298 

Idaho.. 47 

Indiana. 271 

Iowa 117 

Kansas 438 

Mississippi 852 

North Carolina. 517 

Oklahoma 65 

Oregon 218 

Rhode Island 80 


t Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


April, /PI8-~Continuod 


Chicken pox— -Continued. Cases 

South Carolina 288 

South Dakota 50 

Coccldlosis: 

California 4 

Dengue: 

Mississippi 4 

South Carolina 4 

Dysentery: 

California (amebic) 7 

California (bacillary) 15 

Iowa.... 12 
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7«Me«,l«2e 


AprG, /9;!8-*Contlnued 


Pysentery—tiContinued. Cases 

Kansas (amebic) 1 

Mississippi (amebic) 47 

Mississippi (bacillary) 268 

Oklahoma * 9 

German measles: 

California 1,460 

Colorado 43 

Kansas 29 

North Carolina 36 

Rhode Island 3 

Hookworm disease: 

California 2 

Mississippi 208 

South Carolina 94 

Impetigo contagiosa: 

Colorado 1 8 

Iowa 2 

Oregon 6 

Leprosy. 

California 2 

Colorado 1 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

California 6 

Colorado 1 

Kansas 2 

Oregon 2 

Mastoiditis- 

Rhode Island 1 

Mumps: 

Arkansas 141 

California 1,403 

Colorado 600 

Idaho 47 

Indiana 446 

Iowa 247 

Kansas 747 

Mississippi 1,393 

Oklahoma * 146 

Oregon 84 

Rhode Island 112 

South Carolina 55 

South Dakota 17 

Ophthalmia neonatorum; 

Arkansas 2 

California 1 

Mississippi 11 

Oregon 1 

South Carolina 20 

Paratyphoid fever: 

California 1 

Oregon 1 

South Carolina 4 

Puerperal fever: 

Mississippi 36 


1 Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


Aprflt 19ie8-‘Continued 


Rabies in animals: Cases 

California 61 

Idaho 6 

Mississippi 7 

Rhode Island 11 

South Carolina 10 

Rocky Mounted spotted or tick fever: 

California 1 

Idaho 8 

Oregon 7 

Scabies. 

Colorado 4 

Oregon 11 

Septic sore throat: 

Kansas 2 

North Carolina 12 

Oklaho’iia > 7 

Oregon 11 

Rhode Island 1 

South Dakota 2 

Tetanus. 

California 6 

Colorado I 

Oklahoma * 1 

Rhode Island 1 

Trachoma. 

Arkansas 46 

Califoima 14 

Mussissippi 8 

Oklahoma 1 3 

South Dakota 3 

Trichinosis* 

California 3 

Undulant (malta) fever. 

South Carolina 1 

Vincent’s angina. 

Colorado 2 

Iowa 1 

South Carolina 4 

Whooping cough. 

Arkansas 65 

Cahfornia 1,200 

Colorado 87 

Idaho-. 12 

Indiana 122 

Iowa 28 

Kansas 283 

Mississippi 1,899 

North Carolina 494 

Oklahoma ^ 99 

Oregon 19 

Rhode Island 20 

South Carolina 417 

South Dakota 10 


ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. FEBRUARY, 1928 

Reports for the month of February, 1928, showing new admissions 
to hospitals for the care and treatment of the insane have been 
received by the Public Health Service from 85 institutions located 
in 30 States, the District of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

104380'’— 28 6 
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Sixteen of these institutions were corporate or private. These 
hospitals reported a total of 118,122 patients on February 29, 1928, 
including those on parole. 

The following table shows the numbers of new admissions for the 
month of February, 1928, by psychoses. 


First admissions to 86 hospitals for the insane, February, 19S8 


Psychoses 

Male 

T 

Female 

Total 

TraTmiftfln mvchosGS 

11 

0 

11 

203 

103 

1G8 

80 

4 

RAnil^ psyr'fra«?ft<5 _ _ . __ __ . . 

112 

91 

Ppyr.hnsiw uith ucrfthml M,rtorlo.sp1ftm«!i9 ^ _ - 

68 

35 

Qonerfl! pAralvsis^ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

140 

28 

10 

Ppyphnpfl?* vnfh cArfthrftl pyi»hiH<? _ 

20 

Psychoses with iiuntizigtbh’s chorea ----- ----- 

0 

4 

Psychoses with other brain tumor - 

2 

0 

2 

Psychoses with other brain or nervous disease - — - 

20 

8 

28 

71 

g 

Alcoliolic psychoses 

68 

3 

Psychoses* duo to drugs and other exogenous tovins 

b 

3 

Psychoses with pellagra .._ 1 - 

6 

10 

36 

22 

56 

304 

31 

Psychoses with other somatic diseases 

20 

Manic-depressive psychoses. - - - 

150 

154 

Involution melancnolia - 

7 

24 

l3emontla pra^cox (schizophrenia) 

249 

162 

411 

l^nmoia and paranoid conditions - - - 

26 

17 

42 

Epileptic iisyclioses 

86 

31 

67 

33 

36 

pRychoneiiroRfts and neiirnsfl'i . -- --- -- , 

11 

22 

Psychoses with psychopathic personality — 

23 

12 

Psychoses with mental deficiency - — 1 

43 

29 

72 

110 

Undiagnosed psychoses — - 

61 

65 

Wlt.hniif. payAhoslq. _ . . _ . 

67 

26 

82 


Total 

1, 136 

765 

1,900 



Fifty-nine and sovon-tonths per cent of the new admissions were 
males and 40.3 per cent were females, giving a ratio of 148 males per 
100 females. The 85 institutions on February 29, 1928, had 62,496 
male and 55,626 female patients, the ratio being 112 males per 100 
females. 

Undiagnosed psychoses constituted 6.1 per cent of the total admis- 
sions; dementia prsecox, 21.6 per cent; manic-depressive psychoses, 
16 per cent; senile psychoses, 10.7 per cent; general paralysis, 8.8 per 
cent; psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis, 5.4 per cent; and 4.3 per 
cent were recorded as without psychosis. 

TYPHOID FEVER IN RUTLAND, VT. 

The Secretary of the Department of Public Health of Vermont 
reports an epidemic of typhoid fever in the city of Kutland, Vt., from 
March 25 to April 14, 1928, which was traced to a healthy carrier 
employed in a dairy. There were 15 primary cases, 1 secondary case, 
and 3 deaths. The carrier was 63 years of age and gave a history of 
typhoid fever when about 15 years old. Eighteen years ago ho 
developed cholecystitis and was operated upon with the removal of a 
number of gallstones. Since that time he has been appar^Uy well. 
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GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 101 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ- 
ated in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 31,650,000. The estimated population of 
the 95 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended May 19f 1928^ and May 21, 1927 



1028 

1027 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

Diphtheria: 

42 States 

1,251 

828 

1, 573 
1,034 

12, 62,1 
3,602 

28 


101 Cities 

844 

Measles 

41 States 

17,939 

8,162 

20 

101 cities 


Poliomyelitis 


Scarlet fever ’ 

42 States 

3, 647 
1,532 

1, 012 
145 

4,170 

1,841 

743 


101 cities - - 

1,171 

Smallpox 

42 States 

101 cities - 

152 

116 

T 3 rphoid fever * i 

42 States - 

211 

345 

101 cities 

34 

69 

65 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia' 

0.1 cities .. 

1,203 

0 

708 


Smallpox* 

96 cities-- 

0 







City rey oris for week ended May 19, 1928 

Tho “estimated expectancy “ given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smahpox, and typhoid 
fovei is the result of an attempt to asc**rta'n from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur duiing a certain week In the absence of cpidomios. 
It IS based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of tho piecedmg jears. When tho reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons tho median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods are 
excluded and tho estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years 

If tho repuits have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 191« is included In obtaming the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given In the 
table the available data wore not sulficient to make it practicable to computo tho estimatod expectancy. 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

i 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


' 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NKW ENGLAND 

Maine 

Portland -- 

* 

76.400 

13 

1 

■ 

1 

0 

■ 

6 

1 

New Hampshire: 

Concord- - 




0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Manchester. - -- 


1 

0 


0 

3 

0 

2 

Vermont: 

Barre 



0 

0 

0 


0 

oi 

0 

Burlington 


t oi 

1 

0 


1 Oi 

0 

0 

1 


I Titltr 1 1001 
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City reports for week ended May 19, 19^8 — Continued 




Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

ca^os 

re- 

ported 


Pneu- 

Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1026, 

estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

exi)ect- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND— con. 










Massachusetts; n 

787, 000 

37 

43 

23 

21 

S 

• 113 

6 

48 

Fall Kiver 

13J, 000 

0 

> 3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

BpringAeld 

140, 000 

8 

2 

0 

4 

G 

4 

22 

4 

‘V^orcostrr 

193,000 

7 

3 

2 

0 

0 

21 

16 

2 

Bhodo Island: 

Pawtucket 

71,000 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

16 

15 

2 

Providence 

276,000 

(0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

1 

222 

1 

5 

Connecticut; 

■Rridgnport- 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

9 

0 

5 

Hartford 

164.000 

182. 000 

3 

1 5 


1 

0 

33 

9 

9 

New Haven 

13 

2 

! 1 

0 

1 

80 

19 

10 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 









New York. 

Buffalo 

544, 000 
6,924,000 

5 

9 

18 



26 

25 

16 

Now York 

134 

256 

29S 

i 94 

! 40 

2,533 

0 

291 

Rochester 

321,000 

2 

10 

2 

1 

1 

89 

35 

12 


iS5, 000 

131, 000 

20 

5 

2 


0 

134 

15 

9 

New Jersey: 

Cumden 

1 

5 

9 

0 

0 

1 91 

9 


Newark 

459,000 

17 

12 

21 

10 

1 

! 223 

0 

! 17 

Trent on.. 

131,000 

2 

I 3 

: 1 

0 

0 

17 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania* 

Philadelphia 

2,008,000 
637, 000 

43 

65 

! 

40 

1 

8 

1,410 

55 

48 

Pittsburgh 

28 

1 18 

18 

0 

8 

98 

54 

43 

Itoadingr 

114,000 

1 

G 

2 

1 

0 

0 

42 

1 

3 

bast north central 








1 

Ohio: 

(Mncinnatl 

411,000 

3 

7 

7 

0 

i 

3 

26 

0 

1 

17 

(Cleveland 

960,000 

50 

21 

20 

36 

6 

96 

1 fil 

32 

Columbus 

285,000 

5 

3 

3 

170 

4 

114 

3 

5 

Toledo t 

295,000 

10 

4 

2 

6 

6 

159 

4 

5 

Indiana* 

Fort Wayne 

99,000 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

Tndi&napnhs _ 

367,000 

23 

4 

3 

0 

3 

150 

66 

18 

South Bond 

81, 700 
71,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tflrro Haute. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Illinois: 

C'hicago- _ 

3,048,000 

64,700 

68 

74 

50 

45 

18 

38 

40 

166 

Bpnngtleld - 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

3 

4 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

1 

> 1, 242, 044 

38 

46 

C3 

12 

11 

396 

19 

53 

Flint 

1 136,000 

9 

4 

1 

0 

0 

202 

15 

4 

Grand Rapids 

160,000 

52,700 

517,000 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

10 

7 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

13 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milwaukee — _ 

51 

12 

G 

8 

6 

3 

22 

24 

Racine - 

09,400 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

Superior 

1 39, 671 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

3 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 


1 





j 


Minnesota: 

Dnlnth 

113,000 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Minneapolis 

434.000 

248.000 

36 

15 

10 

0 1 

3 

61 

110 

11 

St. Paul 

13 

12 

2 

0 

1 

3 

17 

10 

Iowa: 

T^ATron nnrt 

» 62, 469 

146.000 
78,000 
36,900 

375.000 
78,400 

830.000 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


'M'otnAiQ 

0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


r’ll y 

2 

1 

0 

0 


6 

15 


Walorloo 

10 

0 

1 

0 


1 

20 


Missouri: 

TTanRas City 

28 

4 

2 

1 

1 

72 

79 

10 

Bt. Joseph 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Rt. Tjoiiis 

28 

88 

31 

0 

0 

370 

18 


North Dakota: 

Fargo - 

126,403 
.. U4,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Grand Forks.. i 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



1 Estimated, July l, 1925 > No ostimato made. * Special census. 
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City reports for week ended May 19j 1928 — Continued 


Divisioo, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

i 

Chick- ! 
eii pox, 
cases 1 
re- ! 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

coses 

re- 

ported 

1 Mumps, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expoct- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN 










Montana. 







> 





1 17, 971 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falls 

1 29. 8S3 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

ITelona 

* 12, 037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missoula 

1 12, 668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

daho 










Boiso- 

1 23,042 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Colorado; 










I'lcrivcr 

28:), 000 
43,000 

37 

10 

0 


1 

97 

46 

8 

Pueblo 

15 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

27 

i 0 

0 

New Mexico' 










AlbiKiucraue 

121,000 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 ® 

6 

0 

0 

Utali: 










Salt Lake City 

133,000 

22 

3 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Nevada. 










lieao 

» 12, 665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

pAcinc 










Washington. 










Seaiilo 

(*) 

67 

5 

4 

0 


51 

5 


S)>okane _ _ _ 

100,000 

15 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

* 

Tacoma 

106,000 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

9 

46 

1 

Oregon* 










Portland 

1282,883 1 

20 

5 

2 

0 

0 

12 < 

5 

4 

California: 










Los Angeles 

C) 1 

97 

37 

80 

20 

2 

16 

47 

21 

Sacramento 

73,400 1 

22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

3 

San Francisco 

567,000 

54 

17 

12 

2 

1 

18 

27 

6 



1 

Scarlet fever | 

Smallpox 

Tuber-; 

culosis, 

deaths; 

re- 

ported! 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 


Division, Stale, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported] 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Coses 

re- 

ported 

Deaths^ 

re- 

ported 

Oases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 






1 




1 

1 


Portland 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

20 

New Hampshire: 












('oncord . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Manchester.... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Vermont: 












Barre.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burlington 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Massachusetts: 

1 











Boston 

62 

67 

0 

0 

0 

19 

1 

1 

0 

25 

273 

Fall River 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

35 

Sja’ingfield 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

5 

54 

Worcester 

9 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

14 

61 

Rhode Island: 












Pawtucket 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Provhlcnce 

8 

24 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

1 

0 

61 

Connecticut : 











49 

Bridi:eport 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Haitford 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

5 

54 

New Haven... 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

49 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 











158 

Bnftalo 

19 

32 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

31 

Ne^ York 

I 253 

356 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0 

9 

0 

178 

1,784 

Rochester 

13 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

18 

60 

Syracuse 

1 0 

1 Esfiii] 

2 

lated. Ji 

0 

illy 1.U 

0 

)25. 

0 

3 

0 

* No 661 

0 i 

ttmatei 

0 ! 

node. 

7 

75 
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City reports for week ended May 19^ 1928 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Typhoid fever 


Tuber- 

Division, State, Oases, Cases. Cases. cough, 

and city esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- rJvrf-^ mated re- re- re- 

expect- ported expect- ported ported .expect- ported ported ported 

aucy ancy ancy 


Whoop- 

oowh, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIO— 
contmued 

Now Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Treilton 

Pennsylvania: 

PhUadelphia.,. 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 


EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Toledo 

Indiana’ 

Fort Wasme... 
Indianapolis... 
South Bend... 
Terro TTautc— . 
Illinois’ 

(’hicago 

Springfield 

Michigan. 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids. 
Wisconsin’ 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 


WEST NOlftH CEN- 
TRAL 

Minnesota* 

Duluth 

Minneapolis... 

St. Paul 

Iowa 

Davenport 

Des Moines... 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri: 

Kansas City... 

St Joseph 

St. Louis 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

Grand Forks. . 
South Dakota. 

Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls 

Nebraska* 

Lincoln 

Omaha 

Kansas: 

Topeka 

Wichita 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 

Wilmington.— 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

Cumberland 

Frederick 

District of Col.: 
Washington... 
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City reports for week ended May 19, 10 ^ — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Division, State, 
and dty 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases, 
Cases esti- 
re- mated 
ported expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Detiths 

re- 

ported 


bOUTH ATLANTIC— 
c'ODtinued 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond- 

Roanoke 

West Virginia: 

Chaileston 

Wheeling 

North (.^arolina: 

Raleigh 

W'ilmiuglon.-> 
W InMon-Salem 
South (’’orolina: 

rharloston 

C'olumbia 

Greenville 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Brunswick 

Savannah 

Florida: 

Miami 

St. Petersburg- 
Tampa 

EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 

Kentucky: 

('’ovlngton — 

Louisville 

Tennessee: 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Alabama: 

Birmingham 

Mobile 

Montgomery.. 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTKAL 

Arkansas: 

Fort Smith 

Tiittlo Rock 
Louisiana- 

Now Orleans.. 

Shreveport 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

Te^as: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth.... 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio... 


Montana: { 

Billings ! 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Moxieo: 

Albuquerque— 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 

Reno — . 


Typhoid fever 

Cases, 

esti- 

teases 

Deaths 

mftted 

re- 

re- 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ancy 



1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

7 

17 

0 

0 

0« 

63 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

23 

3 

13 

3 

11 

0 

16 

0 

21 

3 

7 

0 

4 

2 

68 

0 

5 

3 

32 

3 

27 


12 

3 

10 

0 

22 

6 

146 

0 

66 

1 

38 

•3 

83 

0 

i 23 

0 


4 

^ 1 

0 


8 

165 

0 

20 

0 

20 

4 


22 

30 

0 

36 

0 

11 

0 

55 

0 

66 

2 

6 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 

28* 

87 

0 

11 

0 

0 

17 

26 

0 

8 
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Jmie8«li28 


Division, State, 
end city 

Scerlot fever 

Smallpox 1 


Typhoid fever 

WJioop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

oviiect- 

Ctney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Casp.s 

re- 

portel 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuher- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

csli- 

nifltod 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

porte 1 

FAcinc 






j 






WashinRton: 












Seattle 

8 

14 

3 

1 



1 

0 


2 

1 

Spokane 

6 

3 

5 

10 



0 

0 


0 


Ttupoma 

2 

1 

3 

' 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

U 

2 

16 

Oregon. 












I’o'^llend 

6 

0 

7 

31 

0 

2 

0 

2 

! 0 

0 


California: 












Los Angelos... 

27 

n 

7 

3 

0 

25 

1 


0 

fi3 

259 

Sncranu’Titcj __ 

1 

1 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 


0 

7 


Sail Franc iseo . 

15 

24 

1 

1 

i 0 

12 

1 

G 

0 

7 

m 

\ 



Meningococ- 
cus nicningitis 

Lothaigic 

encephalitis 

I’cllagia 

Fi/llomyebtls (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 
csti- 
n lilted 
expect- 
ancy 

('nses 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Connecticut: 

Bridpcpoit ....... 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIUPLE ATLANTIC 









Now York- 

Now Voik 

23 

11 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

SVi,1(*U‘?0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New jersey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

0 

Peinis>lvanui- 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Pitlbburgh 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio! 

Clftvftland . 

h 

2 

) 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo - 

2 

‘ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis - 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois: 

Chicago. ..... ... 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Ilelrolt _ 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

Minneapolis ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St P<inl ..... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Tfansas City 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

St. Louis 

11 

1 

0 

0 

«0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOX^TH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Ri^ltimnre _ .......... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washlr j ton ........ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

0 

South Carolina: 

Chnrl<'ston ------ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

0 

Columbia 

0 

0 

ol 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 



jQjie 1^2S 
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City reports for week ended May IS, 1B88 — Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid iever 

Whoop- 

ing 

oou^, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causee 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Case^ 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 
culosis, 
deal hs 
re- 
ported 

(VSOA, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— 










i 


(■out inued 












Virginia: 












Lynchburg 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

17 

Norfolk 

1 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Richmond. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0- 

53 

Roanoke 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

West Virginia: 












(’liaileston 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

WheellnH 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

23 

North raroliiia; 












Rnlcigli 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

Wilmluglon.-- 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

11 

Winston-S\lem 

1 

0 

4 

0| 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

South Carolina: 




1 








Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

8| 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

(’olumbia 

0 

3 

1 

0 I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

7 

OrcenviUo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

4 

Georgia: 

Atlanta 

3 

20 

7 

0 

0 

c 

1 

0 

0 

2 

58 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 

32 

Florida. 












Miami 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

27 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


12 

Tampa 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

10 

EAST SOUTH 












CENTHAL 












Kentucky: 

Covington 

1 

R 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

lAJulsville 

6 

27 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

b 

146 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

5 

2 

3 

2 

0 

5 

1 

2 

0 

0 

66 

Nashville 

2 

8 

1 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

38 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.*. 

2 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

2 

1 

0 

•3 

83 

Mobile 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 


0 

0 

1 

0 



1 

0 


0 


jviuijiKviiiory., • 












WEST SOUTH 












CENTRAL 












Arkansas: 












Vnrt* Hinlfh 

0 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 1 


4 

1 

Little Rock ... 

0 

28 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 j 

0 

0 


Louisiana. 








1 




New Orleans.. 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

10 

2 

0 

0 

8 

105 

Shreveport 

0 

i 1 

1 

e 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Oklahoma: 












Oklahoma City 

0 

12 

2 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Tiilaa 

2 

8 

> 

4 



0 

0 


4 


Teias: 












Dallas 

2 

18 

8 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

22 

30 

Fort Worth 

1 

6 

4 

6 

0 

8 

1 

u 

0 

0 

36 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Houston 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 ! 

0 

0 

55 

San Antonio... 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

66 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

‘ 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Great Falls 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Helena — 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Idaho: 












Boise 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Colorado- 












Denver... 

11 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28* 

87 

Pueblo 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

2 

0 

1 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Utah: 












Salt Lake City. 

2 

1 

1 

i 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

20 

Nevada: 












Reno.. ... 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 
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City reports for week ended May 19 j 19^8 — Continued 


Julies, 1028 


Division, State, 
and city i 

i 

1 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

causes 

i 

Cases 

esti- 

mated 

os:[)e(*t- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

porte i 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tn]>er- 
culosis, 
doiif bs 
re- 
ported 

1 

1 Casai, 
esti- 
mated 
expect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 
re- 
port c 1 

rAflFIC 











1 

WnshinRton: 












S(kvttJe 

8 

14 

3 

1 



1 

0 


2 


Hpokanc 

5 

3 

5 

10 



0 

0 


0 


Taroma 

2 

1 

3 

!• 3, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

16 

Oregon: 




1 








Portland 

6 

6 

7 

31 

0 

2 

0 

2 

i 0 

0 


Califoinia: 










1 


Los Angelos. 

27 

n 

7 

3 

0 

25 

1 

0 

0 

03 

250 

Sacnirurnto ... 

1 

I 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

7 

27 

San FiancLco- 

15 

24 

1 

1 

0 

12 

1 

0 

0 

7 

15S 



M cidngoeCiC- 
cus meningitis 

IvOthargic 

ciiccphaiitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

f’ascs 

Deaths 

Casob 

Deaths 

Casas 

esti- 

mated 

exi>ect- 

uncy 

Cases 

Deaths 

NEW ENGLAND 










Connecticut; 

Uridgcpoi t - 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATl.ANTIC 










KewYoilf 

New V^oik 

23 

11 

3 

6 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

HMiICUSP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

New jersey 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

ronns\lvaina: 

Piiiladelpliia. ....... 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 


4 

1 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio^ 

tMevelRnd . _ _ 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colnmbub 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 

Tndianapolis 

1 0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois; 

Chicago 

17 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan: 

Detroit ..... 

2 

0 

2 

0 

-0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Wis(x>nsin: 

M llwaiikee 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 










Minnesota: 

Minneapolis... - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St., Paul 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

Kansas City.. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(h 

0 

Pti f-><‘nis - ..... 

11 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATI^NTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore - - ------ 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

t> 

District of Columbia: 

Washir f'’toTi 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

South Carolina; 

Charleston.----.--------------— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

i s 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

(J 

1 0 
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City report* for wedc ended May 19, 1098 — Continued 



Meningococ- 
cus meningitis 

Lethar^o 

encephautis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (Infiaii- 
tile pandysts) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Oases 

Deaths 

SOUTH ATLANTIC— continued 

Oeortda: 

Atlanta 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 


0 

Savannah 1 

0 



• 0 

2 

1 

0 



Florida- 

Miami 

■I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

6 


0 

Tampa 

0 


0 


0 

1 


^Hil 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Alabama- 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

Fori Smith 

2 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Little Itock 



0 



3 

0 

0 

0 

IiOuLsiana- 

New Orleans 

1 

0 

0 


■ 

2 

■ 

0 

0 

Shieveport 


0 

0 


0 

1 


u 

0 

Texas. 

Dallas 

0 


0 

H 

0 

1 

H 

0 

0 

Fort Woith 

Kl 

0 

0 


HJ 

1 


0 

0 

Houston 

■1 

0 

0 


m 

1 

■a 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

■ 

pACinc 

Washington: 

Tacoma 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Oregon 

Portland 

m 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 


California: 

lios Angeles 

2 


1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 


San Francisco 

0 


■1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

■ 

■1 


■ Typhus {ever: 1 rase at Savannah, Ua. 


Tho following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for tho five-week period ended May 19, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended May 21, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1928 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,657,000 in 1928 
and 31,050,000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had neariy 
30,961,000 estimated population in 1928 and nearly 30,370,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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June 8, 1928 


Summary of umkly reports from cities, April .16 to May 19, 1998 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population compared xoith rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 ^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week oudecl— 



Apr. 

21, 

1028 

Apr. 

23, 

1927 

Apr. 

28, 

1928 

1 

Apr. 

30, 

1927 

May 

1928 

May 

7, 

1927 

May 

12, 

1928 

May 

14, 

1927 

May 

19, 

1928 

May 

21, 

1927 

101 cities 

137 

179 

12S 

171 

12:1 

183 

121 

174 

137 

174 

New Kncjlnnd 

131 

LV) 

133 

9.5 

133 

130 

113 

105 

no 

163 

Middle Allantic 

204 

270 

172 

242 

170 

272 

177 

1-82 

204 

2«7 

East North Ontral 

IJfi 

131 

131 

137 

107 

159 

100 

132 

114 

160 

West North Ccntri'l 

80 

141 

84 

1.58 

78 

131 

6.5 

135 

9.5 

105 

South Atlantic 

82 

lar- 

8b 

105 

88 

no 

82 

115 

103 

no 

East South (^entra) 

40 

1 30 

45 

70 

40 

*0 

36 

81 

20 

8.5 

West South Central 

124 

! 121 

100 

17.; 

80 

111 

92 

112 

64 

60 

Mountain. 

80 

188 

133 

99 

bO 

162 

71 

99 

97 

108 

Pacific 

102 

1 157 

! 

m 

188 

125 

no 

102 

94 

120 

104 


MEASLES CASE RATES 


101 cities 

1, .302 

788 

1,290 

638 

1, 423 

090 

1, 376 

002 

1, 346 

020 

New England 

1, 743 

295 

1,693 

323 

1,322 

270 

1,120 

340 

1.169 

410 

Middle Atlantic 

1,824 

115 

1,862 

231 

2,206 

212 

2,2.54 

297 

2,274 

323 

East North Control 

817 

707 

72S 

0.17 

794 

504 

788 

4.50 

680 

402 

West North Central 

980 

1,662 

1,017 

1, 22,5 

888 

1.522 

037 

032 

1, no 

052 

South Atlantic 

2, 368 

1,.5.89 

1,707 
1, 621 

1,017 

2, 109 

1, 677 

1,704 

1, 540 

J,430 

1,637 

East South Central 

1, 630 

617 

375 

1, 132 

617 

1,082 

346 

1,237 

366 

We.st South Central 

380 

1,249 

390 

922 

302 

877 

330 

607 

268 

020 

Mountain 

701 

1. 793 

840 

1, 642 

762 

1,032 

1,141 

1, 300 

1,150 

000 

Pacific 

393 

2,103 

380 

1,628 

1 

200 

1, 001 

327- 



1,260 

263 

1,215 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities... 1 

204 

302 

260 

339 

268 

360 

2.53 

340 

263 

309 

New England 

204 

.340 

329 

402 

346 

303 

317 

439 

292 

432 

Middle Atlantic 

287 

628 

312 

446 

303 

540 

286 

474 

279 

416 

East North Central 

272 

298 

281 

289 

264 

283 

205 

289 

272 

207 

West North Central 

288 

342 

276 

333 

218 

271 

242 

319 

279 

289 

South Atlantic 

170 

161 

214 

191 

17.5 

128 

107 

14S 

196 

101 

East South Central 

200 

167 

209 

193 

304 

183 

165 

162 

190 

132 

West South Central 

104 

41 

108 

33 

148 

68 

184 

21 

216 

S3 

Mountain 

212 

9:12 

203 

060 

274 

1,004 

116 

728 

133 

966 

Pacific 

161 

209 

no 

198 

153 

212 

204 

201 

143 

167 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

22 

33 

2.5 

21 

14 

22 

18 

21 

24 

28 

New England ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

31 

29 

28 

83 

15 

28 

20 

20 

22 

37 

West North OentraL 

60 

40 

68 

88 

31 

34 

^3 

26 

04 

48 

South Atlantic 

12 

65 

33 

18 

14 

36 

21 

38 

32 

36 

East South Central 

20 

162 

70 

66 

16 

56 

45 

6C 

30 

76 

West South Central 

8 

96 

28 

26 

36 

33 

8 

68 

60 

17 

Mountain- 

168 

64 

160 

9 

106 

36 

169 

0 

169 

46 

Pacific 

69 

97 

43 

65 

31 

73 

36 

91 

64 

71 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 papulatiod, annual basis, and not t^e number o! 
cases reported. Populations used are estimate as of J luy 1, 1028 and 1027, respectively. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities^ April 15 to May 19f 1998 — Annual rales 
per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE BATES 


Week ended— 




Apr. 

23, 

1927 

Apr. 

28, 

1928 

Apr. 

30, 

1927 

May 

1^ 

May 

1927 

May 

12. 

1928 

May 

14, 

1927 

May 

19, 

1928 

May 

21, 

1927 

101 cities 

6 

7 

4 

8 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 

10 

New England 

7 

0 

6 

6 

2 

2 

5 

6 

7 

6 

Middle Atlantic 

6 

7 

8 

6 

4 

10 

2 

6 

4 

6 

East North Central 

3 

8 

2 

6 

8 

7 

3 

8 

2 

6 

West North Central 

6 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

6 

South Atlantic 

0 

11 

7 

16 

18 

18 

19 

9 

7 

13 

East South Central 

16 

30 

6 

30 

0 

15 

20 

66 

20 

66 

West South Central 

20 

12 

24 

12 

28 

37 

16 

26 

4 

46 

Mountain 

0 

27 

0 

9 

0 

18 

18 

9 

0 

9 

Pacific 

3 

10 

0 

18 

16 

3 

31 

10 

23 

10 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

28 

18 

32 

18 

32 

13 

33 

13 

29 

12 

New England 

7 

12 

14 

7 

21 

6 

16 

14 

41 

14 

Middle Atlantic 

26 

20 

34 

21 

28 

15 

31 

14 

28 


East North C'entral 

28 

11 

36 


36 

7 

43 


36 

12 

West North f’ontral 

41 

21 

31 

12 

63 

8 

43 

4 

18 

8 

South Atlantic 

16 

22 


29 

21 

16 

9 

26 

16 

11 


68 

68 

3^ 

37 

84 

43 

73 

32 

63 

43 


46 

30 

37 

47 

26 

13 

37 

13 

16 

26 

Mountain 

63 


44 

9 

35 

9 

27 

9 

27 

9 

Pacific 

14 

10 

17 

21 

7 

21 

17 

7 

m 



PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

198 

169 

196 

143 

206 

131 

210 

123 

189 


New England 

166 

161 

138 

184 

189 

wm 

267 

144 

■^1 


Middle Atlantic 

242 

199 

246 

168 


166 

267 

161 


119 

East North Central 

192 

135 

216 

128 

211 

121 

232 

97 


104 

West North Central 

166 

124 

90 

56 

128 

68 

120 



58 

South Atlantic 

181 

179 

172 

163 

184 

114 

89 

128 


148 

East South Central 

236 

160 

178 

133 

214 

149 

193 

128 

240 

112 

West South Central 

197 

81 

189 

123 

00 

116 

164 

mm 

123 


Mountain 

106 

161 

' 106 

188 

159 

99 


64 

97 

63 

Pacific 

81 

97 

125 

117 

74 

79 




121 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports j and aggregate population 
of cities in each group, approximated as of July 1, 1928 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of cities 
renortinff 

Number 
of cities 
renortioK 

Aggregate 
of cities 
cases 

population 

reporting 

Aggregate 
of cities 
deaths 

population 

reporting 




1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

Total.. - - 

101 

96 






New England 

12 

12 

2.274.400 
10,732,400 

7.991.400 

2.683.600 
2,981,900 
1,048,300 

1.307.600 
601, 100 

2.046.400 

2.242.700 
10, 694, 700 

7.820.700 
2,634,500 

2.890.700 
1,028,300 

1.200.700 

581,600 

1,996,400 


2.242.700 
10, 504, 700 

7.820.700 
2,518,600 

2.890.700 
980,700 

1,227,800 

681,600 

1,612,100 

Middle Atlantic .......... 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

16 

West North Central 

12 

10 

South Atlantic .... 

21 

21 

East South Central 

7 

6 

West South Central 

8 

7 

Mountain 

9 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,648; 900 

















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAR EAST 

Report for the weeTc ended Mat/ J92S. — Tho following report 

for the w^eek ended May 12» 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Socrolariat of the league of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Genova: 
Plague, cholera, or smallj^ox was reported prasent in the following ports: 


Aden Protectorate. — Aden. 

India. — BBSseln, Bombay, KanRoon. 


India. — Bassoln, Calcutta, Afonlniein, Vizaga- 
patain. 

Siam. —Bangkok. 

French Indo- China. — ITaipliong, Saigon. 


Eg'tpt —Alexandria. 

- Bonibay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmoin, 
Nogapalam, Rango*)n, TuLicorin, Vizagapafam. 
French India —Pondicherry 
C^ma.— Canton, Shanghai, liong Kong. 

Jcrpn/i.— O.salvU. 

Kwaniunp. Dairen. 

South Jlfanc/iun'a.—nmTigclmn, Ymgkow. 


Returns for the week ended May 12 were not received from Colombo, 
Ceylon; Pamarinda, Dutch East India; nor Vladivostok, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

CANADA 


Provinces — Communicable diseases — Weelc ended May 12y 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain commimi- 
eablo diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for tlie week ended 
May 12, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 
Scotia j 

Now : 
Bruns- 
wick 

Quebec 

On- 

tario 

Mani- 

toba 

Sas- 

katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal meningitis.. _1 




2 




2 

Influenza 

23 



11 

4 



38 

Lethargic encephalitis,- 




3 




3 

Poliomyelitis 




1 





Smallpox 




15 


12 

13 

40 

Typhoid fever 

1 

1 

19 

9 

1 



81 










Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — WeeTc ended May 19, 
1928, — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
coses of certain communicable diseases for the week ended May 
19, 1928, as follows: v 


Disease 

Cases 

* Disease 

Cases 

Chihkfin pOT •_ 

15 

Sniurlet fever.. __ .. . ... 

70 

Diphtheria.- - 

30 

Smallpox. . . ^ , 

25 

rteripan mftftslfla. _ _ _ 

4 

Tuberculosis.......... ......... 

48 

Influenza - 

3 

Typhoid fever . . . 

10 

Measles nn 

132 

Whooping cough _ . 

11 
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HAITI 


Epidemic meningitis — Improved conditions, — Under date of May 
26, 1928, the Island of Haiti was reported free from cerebrospinal 
meningitis, but on May 31 two cases were reported in the interior of 
the Island. 

PERU 

Lima — Mortality from all causes and from certain diseases — March, 
1928, — During the month of March, 1928, 567 deaths from all causes 
were reported at the city of Lima, Peru, including deaths from 
certain diseases as follows: 


Disease 

Deaths 

Disease 

Deaths 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

14 

Measles 

6 

Oastroenteritis 

49 

Pneumonia 

10 

Influenza - 

19 

Tuberculosis 

111 

Malaria 

26 

Typhoid fever 

8 





Population 200,000. 

SPAIN 


Mortality from all causes and' from certain diseases — April-June, 
1927, — During the months of April, May, and June, 1927, total 
mortality from all causes was reported in Spain as follows: April, 
1927, 32,241 deaths; May, 1927, 31,541 deaths; June, 1927, 34,419 
deaths. Deaths from certain causes were reported as follows: 

DEATHS, APRIL TO JUNK, 1927 


Disease 

April 

May 

June 

Bronchitis: 

Acute ....... .... ... 

1,930 

1,351 

651 

1, 015 
518 

Chronic 

'905 

Cancer 

1,082 

1,816 

91 

8,246 

5.30 

1, 191 

1,279 

7,348 

64 

2,465 

167 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years).. ... 

31586 

74 

2,817 

288 

Diphtheria 1 

Heart disease. 

Influenra 

Malaria 

?64 

330 

433 

Nephritis 

1,045 

832 

865 

841 

Pneumonia 

709 

515 

Puerperal fever - .... 

115 

94 

97 

Scarlet fever 

29 

55 

37 

Smallpox - 

2 

1 

4 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary 

2,472 

244 

2,352 

284 

2,135 

261 

^ Mflningftftf. . _ , 

Other rorms . 

301 

344 

334 

Typhoid lever 

244 

276 

321 

Typhus fever 

1 

Whooping oough 

68 

82 

88 

All causes 

32, 241 

31,541 

34,419 



Population: 22,390, 1Q2. 

UNION OP SOUTH AFRICA 

Cape Province — Hatal — Typhus fever — April 8 -I 4 , 1928. — During 
the week ended April 14, 1928, fresh outbreaks of typhus fever were 
reported in three districts of the Cape Province and in one district 
in the Province of Natal. One sporadic case was reported in a 
European at Durban, Natal, stated to have been imported. 
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Month of March, 19B8 , — During the month of March, 1928, 115 
cases of typhus fever with 33 deaths were reported in the native 
population of the Union of South Africa, distributed according to 
Provinces as follows: Capo Province, cases, 107, deaths, 33; Natal, 
cases, 2; Orange Free State, cases, 4; Transvaal, cases, 2. In the 
European population in Natal 9 cases were reported. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

Communicahle diseases — April, 19B8 . — Dming the month of April, 
1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Virgin Islands of 
the United States as follows: 


Dibeaso and island 

Cutes 

Rein.iiks 

St. Thomas and St. John: 

3 



1 


Syphilis - 

0 

Secondary, 6. 

ToMiiriis - - - - - 

1 

Whooping cough 

0 


St. (’roll 

(loiiococcus ................. 

1 


Syphilis 

5 

Secondary. 

Necator ameucanus. 

Uncinariasis.. ... 

N 



YUGOSLAVIA 

Cornmnnicable diseases — April, 1928 . — During the month of April, 
1928, communicable diseases were reported in Yugoslavia ns follows: 


Disease 

Coses 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax .... 

7 

2 

Measles _ 

2,070 

42 

C^-erel^rnspinril meningitis 

15 

7 

Poliomyelitis 

2 

Diphtheria 

151 

32 

Seal let fever 

1, 134 

187 

Dysentery ... 

47 

1 

Tetanus 

19 

13 

Leprosy 

2 

2 

Typhus 

10 

2 

Lethargic encephalitis 

1 

1 

Typhoid fever. ... 

129 

12 


i 



; 1 


CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

From mediral offlc^ of the Public Health Service, American consuls, health section of the League of Nations, and other sources. The reports contained in the foUotrlrut tables 
must not be considered as complete or final as r^ards eitho’ the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE-CoUtfaiaM 
[C indicates cases; D, deaUis; P, present] 
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* 8 C MW of idaciie witli 6 tethi wwe rqiorted in BoocardanD cegfam, Tunisia, Mar. 17 to 27, 1938. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SM ALLPOX— Coatmued 
[C indicates cases, D, deaths, P, present] 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER^-Coiitinued 

8MALLPOX--O<mtina6d 
[O Indicates cases; D, deaths; P, pfcsent] 










































































CHOLEBA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEYEB, AND YELLOW FETER^ontinued 
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LatTlaKsw taWe brtow) 

LiOnuoia (see table below) 

Mex&e (aei also taUe bdow): 

Ouadalajara 

Msxioo City, indading mtmidpalitles 
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• 4 eases of typhus fever were reported in the Irish Free State June 4, 192S. 



CHOLEBA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW PETER— Continued 

TYPHUS FEYEB— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths, P, ivesent] 
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#HE HEALTH OF WORKERS IN DUSTY TRADES 

The health hazards of dusty trades have for a long time engaged 
the attention of industrial hygienists. The great interest attached 
to this subject is due to two important facts: (1) The workmen em- 
ployed in what are termed the dusty trades comprise the 
largest group of workers exposed to any one industrial hazard, and 
(2) exposure to certain kinds of dust has strikingly increased the 
mortality rate from respiratory diseases, especially tuberculosis. 

While a great amount of work has been done in the study of the 
dust hazard in industry, there are certain questions that remain 
unanswered; and in the hope of contributing to a better understand- 
ing of the problem as a whole, the United States Public Health 
Service has undertaken special studies which are planned to cover 
the entire field of dusty trades. For this study the following six 
industries were chosen, in each of which the principal dust to which 
the employees were exposed represents a large group of dusts: 

1. The cement industry, representing calcium dust. 

2. Silver polish, representing metal dust. 

3. The granite industry, representing silica dust. 

4. The hard-coal industry, representing carbon dust. 

5. The cotton industry, representing vegetable dust. 

6. Street sweeping, representing municipal dust. 

The first of these studies, dealing with the health of workers in a 
large Portland cement plant, has been completed and the report has 
recently been published as Public Health Bulletin No. 176. The 
investigation was conducted in one of the older, dustier plants, so 
that the effect of large quantities of the dust could be observed. 
Records of all absences from work were kept for three years, and the 
nature of disabling sickness was ascertained. Physical examinations 
were made. X-ray films were taken, and the character and amounts of 
dust in the atmosphere of the plant were determined. 

The results of this investigation indica^pd that the calcium dusts 
generated in the process of manufacturing Portland cement do not 
predispose workers to tuberculosis nor to pneumonia. The workers 
exposed to dust experienced, however, an abnormal number of at- 
tacks of diseases of the upper respiratory tract, especially colds, acute 
104381 *— 28 — 1 ( 1497 ) 
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bronchitis, diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, and also influenza, 
•or grippe. Attaeks of these diseases serious oiough to eause abeenee 
for two consecutive working days or longer occurred amohg the men 
in the dustier departments at a rate which was about 60 per cent above 
that for the men in the comparatively nondusty departments. lime- 
stone dust appeared to be slightly more deleterious in this respect than 
cement dust. 

Outdoor work in all kinds of weather, such as was experienced by 
the quarry workers, appeared to predispose to diseases of the upper 
respiratory tract even more than did exposure to the calcium dusts. 
In the outdoor departments of the plant, also, the highest attack ra(tes 
of rheumatism were found. The study also indicated that work in a 
cement-dusty atmosphere may predispose to certain skin diseases 
such as boils, to conjunctivitis, and to deafness when cement dust in 
combination with car wax forms plugs in the external ear. When the 
dust in the atmosphere is l^s than about 10,000,000 particles per 
cubic foot of air it is doubtful that the above-mentioned diseases and 
conditions would be found at greater than average frequency. 

Modernization of plants and installation of ventilating systems are 
helping to solve the dust problem of the industry. , 

A limited number of free copies of the bulletin containing this report 
arc available and may be had upon application to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


SEWAGE-POLLUTED SURFACE WATERS AS A SOURCE OF 

WATER SUPPLY ' 

By H. W Streeteb, Sanitary Engineer, United States Public Health Service 

One of the outstanding features of American waterworks practice is 
the extcDsivo use made of surface bodies of water, and especially of 
streams, as a source of public water supplies. Although the actual 
number of public water supplies originating in underground sources is 
greater in this country than the number taken from surface sources, 
it is probable that surface sources provide at least two-thirda of the 
total volume of, and serve two-thirds of the population using, public 
water supplies. 

This situation has been a natural outgrowth of the physical condi- 
tions prevailing in those sections of the United States, notably in the 
extensive inland areas of the Middle West and in certain portions of 
the Atlantic Seaboairi States, in which the most intensive develop- 
ment of industrial cities has occurred. In these regions water readily 
available from underground sources is frequently insufficient in VDlame 


1 Head at the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers held at Asheville, N. O , Apr. ilO, 1927, 
and published here by permission of the society. 
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mid often excessively hard; hence recourse necessarily has been had 
to surface streams and lakes. Present indications, moreover, point 
to the likelihood that an increasing amount of dependence must be 
placed, in future years, ‘on surface sources of water supply for public 
use, both in the regions named and in other sections of the country, 
owing to the steady diminution in the volume of underground water 
resulting from overdrafts made to supply increasing populations. 

Coincidently with these developments has occurred a steady increase 
in the pollution of surface watercourses by sewage and industrial wastes, 
particularly in the areas above noted. This tendency has been due 
both to a disprojK)rtionate growth in urban population, as compared 
with that of rural population, and to the extension of water-carriage 
sewerage systems in the existing urban population groups. A good 
example of the rapidity with which the urban population of the Middle 
West has increased is furnished by population estimates for the Ohio 
River basin, ^ which have shown that, in the period of 25 years extend- 
ing from 1890 to 1915, the urban population inhabiting this area 
increased 109 pei cent, whereas the rural population increased but 16 
per cent. It has been estimated that from 85 to 90 per cent of all 
domestic sewage in the Ohio River basin is discharged without any 
treatment into the nearest surface watercourse. The proportion of 
industrial wastes similarly discharged without treatment probably 
approaches very closely 100 per cent. 

Until very recently the use of surface streams for the dual purpose 
of water supply and sewage disposal has been attended by compara- 
tively few serious difficulties in obtaining reasonably safe water sup- 
plies from such sources. One contributory factor has been the ample 
length and relatively large volume of our major inland streams, afford- 
ing an opportunity for dilution and self-purification to act as natural 
protective agencies. A second and more important element has been 
the remarkable advance made in the development and application of 
water purification in this country during the past three decades. In 
1924 statistics collected by Gillespie ® showed that over 23,000,000 
people in the United States were being served by public water 
supplies purified by filtration processes. 

During the past two decades or so, a steady reduction has taken 
place in the incidence of typhoid fever and other water-borne diseases 
throughout the country, notably in urban communities using purified 
surface water supplies. In spite of this tendency, pollution of the 
sources of many surface supplies has inc(eased with such rapidity 
that questions have arisen as to the possibility of a failure of existing 
safeguards, both natural and artificial, to afford an adequate degree 

* Fablio Health BHllotln No. 143, V 8 Public Health Service, Section III, Table No 34. 

• OUlMpl.t C. O : Fntntton Plant Cemus, 1024 four. Am. W W. Asne , voL 14, July, IMS, pp. 

m-m. , 
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t>f protection to such supplies. In other instances; where an ample 
margin of safety stiU exists, sanitary authorities are considerhig 
what measures may be necessary in order to forestall a situation 
such as has developed in the more populous areas of the country. 
The extent to which the availability of these so\irces may be affected 
by their progressively increased pollution is, therefore, a question 
of practice! importance to all sanitary engineers and others who are 
concerned with maintaining the safety of public water supplies. It 
is proposed here to consider this question mainly in relation to the 
pollution of surface water supplies by domestic sewage, which, to a 
large extent, involves problems quite distinct from those resulting 
from their pollution by industrial wastes. It is intended, however, 
to mention very briefly at a later point one or two aspects of the 
latter which bear a particularly significant relation to the quality of 
water supplies in certain important industrial areas of the country. 

In a broad sense, the suitability of sewage-polluted bodies of surface 
water as sources of water supply is dependent on a number of factors, 
including the following: 

(a) The character and extent of their pollution; 

(b) The location of the sources of pollution with respect to souroes 
of water supply; 

(c) The degree of protection to these sources afforded by various 
natural agencies, such as dilution and self-purification ; 

(d) The extent of further protection affozded by artificial water- 
purification; and 

(e) The practicability and relative economy of supplementary 
artificial measures for reinforcing, where necessary, the protection 
afforded by water purification. 

From a practical standpoint the most important of the five factors 
above named is the extent of protection afforded by artificial processes 
of water purification, which have become the main source of reliance 
in safeguarding the sanitary quality of surface water supplies in this 
country. Standing next in the order of relative importance is the 
practicability and economy of further artificial measures, both of 
water purification and of sewage treatment, for reinforcing the 
protection afforded by water purification as now currently practiced. 
Before discussing these two questions, however, it is proposed to 
consider rather briefly some of the agencies of pollution and of 
natural purification which influence more or less directly the relative 
suitability of sources of water supply located in surface bodies of 
water. 

AG£NC1B:S of FOLLUTION 

Domestic sewage . — The most important agency of pollution affect- 
ing the quality of public water supplies derived from surface purees 
is, of course, domestic sewage, which contains large numWs of 
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intestinal bacteria originating in both human and domestic animal 
populations. A secondaiy, though sometimes highly significant 
agency of bacterial pollution consists of the surface drainage waters 
from unsewered areas, which usually contain some bacteria of in- 
testinal origin. A third agency may be said to include, in general, 
certain kinds of industrial wastes, which, under some conditions, 
may cause unpalatable tastes in water supplies or may add measurably 
to the costs and difficulties involved in their efficient purification. 

It has long been recognized that the numbers of intestinal bacteria 
contained in ordinary domestic sewage are extremely high. Thus, 
it commonly has been stated that the total bacterial count of sewage 
ranges from 1,000,000 to 10,000,000 per cubic centimeter, and that 
the B, coli content approximates 100,000 per cubic centimeter. 
Assuming a daily sewage flow equal to 120 gallons per capita, a fair 
average for the larger American cities, the B, coli figure given would 
indicate a contribution of this organism roughly approximating 
200,000,000,000 per capita daily. Observations made by investi- 
gators of the United States Public Health Service in the Ohio and 
Illinois Rivers during the years 1914-1916 and 1921-22, respectively, 
indicated ^ that the average numbers of B, coli contributed to these 
streams by the metropolitan areas of Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, 
and Peoria, ranged from about 190,000,000,000 to 360,000,000,000 
and averaged about 250,000,000,000 per capita daily. These figures, 
being derived from observations made in the stream above and 
below each city, represent the effect of combined sewage and surface 
drainage water from the areas considered. They are very con- 
siderably in excess of those which have been given as representing 
the normal bacterial content of human feces, which was found by 
MacNeal, Latzer, and Kerr^ to be about 5,000,000,000 per capita 
daily, as expressed in terms of the numbers of bacteria growing on 
agar plates at 37° C. While making due allowance for the fact that 
combined sewage contains many sources of bacteria other than feces, 
the wide disparity of the figures above given suggests the possibility 
that bacteria of intestinal origin may increase in sewage for some 
time after its discharge into a sewerage system, or a stream, either 
by actual multiplication or by the progesssive disintegration of 
particles containing bacteria. 

Industriol wdstes, — In some of the industrial sections of the country, 
the pollution of streams and lakes by wastes from certain mdustries 
has been causing serious, and in some cages widespread, damage to 

< (•) A study of the Pollution and Natural Purification of the Ohio River. Part II Results of Surveys 
and Laboratory Studies. Public Health Bulletin No 143, pp 251-266 (6) A Symposium on Stream 
Pollution Part IV. Quantitative Studies of Bacterial Pollution and Natural Purification in the Ohio 
and lUlnoia Rivers. By 1. K. Hoskins. Trans Am. Soc O. R , vol. 89, pp 1365-1377, also Reprint No, 
1068 from Pnbllo Health Reports, January 19, 1926, pp 319-331. 

< MacNeal, W. J., Latser, L. L., and Kerr, J. F.. The Fecal Bju;teria of Healthy Men. Jour. Infect. 
DIs., 1909, vol. 6, Nos. 2 and 6 
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^mmces of public water supply. In general, such damage omtiSf is 
iarathetic or economic rather than hygienic m its nature, though in 
some instances it may and does assume the aspect last named. A 
good example of astbetic damage has been afforded during the past 
few years by the pollution of source of water supply located in the 
Ohio River basin and along the Great Lakes by phenol-bearing 
wastes from by-product coke plants. The unpleasant tastes in 
water supplies caused by the presence of minute traces of phenols 
and their cliiorine derivatives are so well known that it is hardly 
necessary to dwell on them here. Examples of economic damage 
by industrial wastes are provided by instances in which the presence 
of acids and acid wastes have increased the hardness of water sup- 
plies to such an extent as to render such supplies unfit for boiler use. 
Although accurate and up-to-date statistics on this point are not 
available, it is safe to say that pollution of this general character 
has added many thousands of dollars annually to the cost of produc- 
ing steam po’wer in certain areas of the Middle West, notably in the 
upper Ohio River basin 

The hygienic aspects of industrial waste pollution of water supplies, 
though in many cases obscured to some extent by their indirectness, 
are in the aggregate far from being a negligible factor in the growing 
complexities of water-supply sanitation. In some instances the 
hygienic and economic features of the problem are inseparably bound 
together, as, for example, whore the presence of certain kinds of 
industrial wastes, notably from tanneries and steel mills, in raw 
water supplies taken for punfication, increases both the difficulty 
and the costxif securing efficient treatment In at least one case 
known to the writer the physical deterioration in municipal water 
filtration plants resulting from the presence of excessive amounts of 
acid wastes in their raw water supply has diminished very measuraWy 
their average bacterial efficiency, even with highly skilled operation. 
In other instances, particularly those involving the causation of 
disagreeable tastes, water consumers have been known to have 
sought unsafe private sources of drinking water in preference to 
using the safer but less palatable public supply. 

MODIFYING INFLUENCES 

The extent to which the several agencies of pollution above 
described may influence the quality of water supplies taken from 
polluted streams or lakes is modified by a number of factors, of 
whk^h the following are the more important: (a) Seasonal chaiqpes, 
(6) dilution, and (c) natural purification. Although the three factors 
enumerated are interrelated to some extent, each one of produces 
more or less characteristic and measurable effects. 
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In considering these effects, distinction should be made between 
conditions pro>^ ailing in flowing streams and those frequently observed 
in quiescent and semiquiescent bodies of water. In the former 
instance the dispersion of polluting matters within the stream, 
though often proceeding slowly in a lateral direction, is usually 
extremely rapid in a vertical plane and has a tendency in general to 
become stabilized after a fairly definite interval of flow. In the 
latter case, however, the admixture of polluting wastes, discharged 
along the shores of lakes and ponded streams, frequently is subject 
to the vagaries of winds and countercurrents to such an extent that 
imiform dispersion in the diluting body of water seldom is attained, 
even after relatively long intervals of time. 

Seasonal influences , — Cyclic changes of season exert their influence 
in two general ways: (a) Through their effect on variations in the 
bacterial content of sewage as discharged at the outfall; and (h) 
through their influence on variations in the rate of natural purifica- 
tion. Studies by investigators of the United States Public Health 
Service in the Ohio, Illinois, and Upper Mississippi Rivers have 
given marked evidences® of a fairly orderly seasonal variation in 
the numbers of B, coli per capita contributed daily to these rivers by 
the larger centers of sewered population, the numbers reaching a 
maximum during the late summer and a minimum during the winter. 
In the Ohio River below Cincinnati the ratio of the summei average 
to the winter average numbers of B. coli was found to be equal to 
4 9, and in the Illinois River below Chicago and Peoria, 10.6 and 
11.4, respectively. Similar variations were obserAfd’' by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in the St. Clair, Detroit, Niagara, and 
St Lawrence Rivers below major points of pollution. 

As to the causes of the phenomenon above noted, they still remain 
a matter for speculation. A few experiments have been made to 
determine whether the numbers of intestinal bacteria voided by 
healthy persons are consistently greater in the summer than in the 
winter, but the results of these experiments thus far have been 
inconclusive. It is possible that, under the more favorable tempera- 
ture conditions prevailing in summer, organisms of the B. coli group 
actually multiply in sewage during its passage through sewerage 
systems and even in streams immediately below sewer outfalls, 
whereas uhder the less favorable winter temperatures they fail to 
do so, at least to a like extent. Regardless of its underlying causes, 
the phenomenon noted has been observed so consistently as to re- 
move it from the category of mere chance. Its significance would 
appear to lie in the indication that the density of bacterial polbitiqn 

• rublio Bealth Bulletin No 143, pp 24ft-251 Public Health Bulletin No 171, pp 

V Vollottdn of Boundary Waters Keport of Consulting Sanitary Engineer on Remedial Meastnas. 
Itoch, 1916. 
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of «6utces of water supply located in highly polluted sections of 
streams, or in shoreward rones of lakes not distant from sewer out- 
falls, may be expected to be considerably higher during the summer 
months than during the winter season, all other conditions being 
equal. In general, this indication has been borne out by observa- 
tion, subject to such modification as may be imposed by the effects 
of seasonal changes on the rate of natural purification, which will be 
discussed later under that heading. 

In so far as industrial wastes are concerned, seasonal changes do 
not appear to exert any marked effect on Their pollution density, 
except under conditions in which a particular industry is seasonal in 
its character. In some instances, notably in the pollution of water 
supply sources by phenol-bearing wastes, the winter season has been, 
in genera], the far more critical; but as the gas and coke by-product 
industries producing such wastes are not seasonal in their activities, 
this condition hardly appears to be due to any seasonal variation in 
the amount or strength of the wastes from these industries. 

Dilution . — In general, the modifying effects of dilution on the 
density of polluting matters discharged into natural bodies of water 
are fairly simple, except when complicated by secondary chemical 
or biological reactions following the process of dilution. If, for 
example, two streams (A) and (/?), having, respectively, discharges 
equal to and (Qb) and pollution densities (Pa) and (Pb) combine 
to form a third stream ((7), the pollution density of (C) ordinarily 
would be : 

except as modified by imperfect mixture of the two streams. 

In some instances involving secondary reactions, as above noted, 
the changes associated with dilution are less simple Examples 
involving secondary chemical reactions frequently have been ob- 
served where certain types of industrial wastes, such as those of an 
acid character, are discharged into alkaline streams. Below the 
confluence of the Monongahela and Allegheny Rivers, in the Pitte- 
burgh-Wheeling zone of the Ohio River, the admixture of the highly 
acid Monongahela with the less acid Allegheny produces a marked 
precipitation of iron salts, which are carried by the former in large 
quantities and are also discharged by steel mills in the Pittsburgh 
district. Although reactions of this kind may benefit a stream 
temporarily in some respects, they also may result in the formation 
of end-products which may interfere with the efficient operation of 
water purification plants. 

When domestic sewage is discharged into a diluting body of water, 
there sometimes occurs initially a temporary increase in the bacterial 
content of the mixture. An increase of this kind was observed in 
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1014^16 in the Ohio Biver^ immediatdiy below Cinciiuiati, and, in 
1921-22, in the Illinois River ^ immediately below the outlet of the 
Chicago Main Drainage Canal. In the instances cited, the bacterial 
content was observed to reach a fairly well-defined maximum at a 
point tending to move downstream during the winter but confined 
within a river xone extending about 25 miles below the source of 
pollution. It is not thus far definitely known as to whether the in- 
crease observed repi'esents a true bacterial mtiltipiication or whether 
it is the result of a progressive disintegration of ‘VJumps'^ of sus- 
pended matter containing masses of bacterial cells. Possibly both 
processes arc involved to some extent. Regardless of its underlying 
cause, this phenomenon suggests the possibility that sources of water 
supply located within river or lake 7.onos lying in close proximity to 
sewer outfalls may be. subject, under some conditions, to a dispro- 
portionately exc4?ssive bacterial pollution duo to an increase such as 
above described. 

Natural purification , — The fact that sevcage-polhited bodies of 
water tend to become progressively self-purified through natural 
agencies is so well established that it hardly seems necessary here to 
dwell on it. Although the underlying causes of natural purification 
phenomena are little understood, the effects produced by them are 
well known and freqiiently observed. Of th(‘se effects, the most 
important one in relation to the use of polluted bodies of water as 
sources of water supply is the tendency toward r progressive decrease 
in the density of bacteria, especially those commonly associated with 
sewage, which occurs in all such bodies of water. 

Quantitative studies of bacterial self-purification m flowing sti'oams 
have indicated that, following the attainment of a maximum density 
below a major source of pollution, bacteria of the types included both 
in the ordinary plate count and in the B, coli group tend to diminish 
in numbers progi*essively along a -fairly w^ell defined time-function 
curve, which follows closely a logarithmic path in its earlier stages, 
but tends to become increasingly flatter than such a path after pass- 
ing through its initial phase. The proportionate rate of bacterial 
decrease is further modified by the temperature and other changes 
associated with seasonal cycles, the rate being higher in summer 
than in winter. 

In Figure 1 are shown two bacterial reduction curves derived from 
J?, coli observations made in the Ohio River below Cincinnati, one 
curve being based on summer and the other on winter (Conditions. 
In each instance the curve has its initial point at the maximum den- 
sity of B, coli attained in the river immediately below Ginoinnati. 
On comparing the two curves it will be noted that the percentage of 

• Publio Health Bulletin No. 148, U. S. Public Health Service, pp 276-277 

♦ Public HeaKh BuUetln No. 171, V. 8. Public Health Service, pp 168-lM 

M Public Health Bulletin Nu. 148, U. 8. Public Health Service. TaMei 88 and 48. 
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initial B. eoli density remaining after a mean time of flow equivalent 
to 100 hours is approximately 4.7 per cent under winter conditions 
and 1.5 per cent under summer conditions. For shorter times, the 
two residual percentages fall more closely together and for longer 
times diverge more widely from each other. 

The relative effect at a given point in a stream of bacterial 
pollution originating from population groups located at more or less 
distant points upstream would bo expected, on this basis, to be con- 
siderably greater under winter than summer conditions, dll other 
things being equal. The converse may be true, however, of the 



effect of pollution originating at more near-by sources, owing to lower 
stream flow and to the greater per capita contribution of sewage 
bacteria during the summer, both of which factors may offset the higher 
rate of natural purification in its earlier stages. The same general 
principle should hold with respect to the pollution of quiescent and 
semiquiescent bodies of water, when considered in reference to the 
times of passage of water between various sources of poUution and 
points at which water supplies are taken. 

An illustration of the application of these principles is found in a 
calculation made of the relative effects of bacterial pollution derived 
from sewered population groups draining into the Ohio River and its 
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^butaries in successive 50*mile zones by water above the Oincimiati 
and Louisville intakes, respectively, during the summer and winter 
seasons of the year 1915.“ In making this calculation the actual 
sewered population draining into each successive zone was tabulated, 
as shown in Table 1, together with the estimated mean time of flow 
of the river from the mid-point of each zone to the respective intake. 
By O'PPlyhig to each zone population a reduction factor represented 
by the pewentage of B, coli remaining after the given time of flow, 
as shown in Figure 1, a series of “calculated equivalent “ population 
figures was obtained representing, in each instance, the population 
which, if discharging sewage immediately above the intake, would 
have the same pollution effect at this point as did the actual corres- 
ponding population located in the particular upstream zone, under 
the seasonal and flow condition speciried. 


Table 1.® — Actual sewered populations draining into the Ohio River ana its 
tributaries in successive BO-mile zones j by water, above the Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville water intakes, respectively, together with their corresponding calculated 
equivalents with respect to the total bacterial pollution, in terms of B. coli, at 
each intake 

A ABOVE CINCINNATI INTAKE 




* Dtta tranicribed flmn Public H^th BuUctio No* 1^^* Tables Nos. 133> 134* 187^ and 13%, 


» The data for this calcylation have been derived foom Public Heoltb Bulletin No. 148, Tables Nos. 
188, 134, 137, and 138, pp. 329-334. 
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A comparison of th« peroentages of the total actual poptulation 
located in each zone with the corresponding percentages which their 
“calculated equivalents” are of their respective totds, provides an 
index of the relative effects which the various population groups 



were estimated as exerting on the pollution of the river at each one of 
the two intakes. The comparison is illustrated graphically in Figures 
2 and 3, referring, respectively, to pollution conditions at the Cin- 
cinnati and Ijouisville intakes. In Figure 2, the effect of bacterial 
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I»d[hitkHi origmsting in the SO-mile aone located 450 to 600 mfles 
above the Cincinnati intake, which includes the Pittsburgh metro- 
politan district, is indicated as being about 36 per cent of the total 
during the winter and only 9 per cent in the summer, when Upproxi- 


trTbjm. 3arrK»^»mAm¥$r0m/tMaeMetic . 
immue MetraeJhmute iaarre9»/'»eegvn'£ZMtKaarSf^M£MitJt»ta 
/Mwr THts flaufr, CoKecgfitwm C^coLAteff ficiArrt'e erncr 

THca/nvce. 
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ACTUAL stnrjftit Pepta.ArMW 
ABoy£ lomTALic ififTA/rr 



mately 70 per cent of the total bacterial pollution at the intake fa 
indicated as having been derived from zones lying within 200 mites 
above the intake. In Figure 3, sewage from the Cincinnati d^triet 
and from Dayton, Hamilton, and other communities located in the 
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zone 100-150 miles above the Louisville intake is shown as beiug 
responsible for a large proportion of the pollution of the river at this 
point, both in winter and m summer. In this instance the relative 
effect of pollution derived from the Pittsburgh district (zones 550- 
600 and 600-650 miles) is small, even in the winter. 

The illustrative examples above cited indicate, first, that in any 
appraisal of conditions of bacterial pollution surrounding a given 
source of water supply, full account should be taken not only of the 
relative sizes of the various population groups jointly responsible 
for the particular conditions at that source, but also of their respective 
locations, on a time-distance basis, with respect to the source in ques- 
tion. They further indicate that in any systematic stream-cleaning 
measures designed to protect sources of water supply, primary con- 
sideration should bo given to sewage derived from population groups 
located in zones extending immediately above a given intake. 
Finally, they afford evidence that conditions of bacterial pollution 
occurring in streams during the w^intcr season, when natural purifica- 
tion agencies are loss active, may impose a more severe burden on 
sources of water supply than those prevailing during the summer 
season, as is shown by a comparison of the corresponding ^^equivak>nt 
populations^ figures given in Table No. 1. In this respect, the situa- 
tion is quite the reverse of that which usually holds where the other 
aspects of stream pollution are concerned. 

Having thus considered briefly some of the more significant ele- 
ments involved in the bacterial pollution of surface sources of water 
supply and the extent to which it may be modified by natural agen- 
cies, it is proposed now to discuss the degree to which the effects of 
such pollution may be further offset by artificial methods. 

EXTENT OF PROTECTION ArFORDED BY ARTIFICIAL PROCESSES OP 
WATER PtTRiriCATION 

The extent of sanitary protection to water supplies of surface origin 
afforded by artificial processes of water purification may be said to 
depend primarily on the limitations of such processes with respect to 
their bacterial efficiency. Owing to the progressive advancement 
which hsis been and is occurring in the art of water purification, these 
limitations can hardly be regarded as being static; nevertheless they 
now appear to be sufficiently well defined to be capable of approximate 
determination for practical purposes. 

In spite of the high degree of efficiency to which water purification 
has been developed, both in this country and in other countries, 
exporionco has shown that none of the processes involved in large- 
scale operations of this kind ordinarily are capable of removing 
from a bacterially polluted water all of the living organisms present 
in it. This is true not only of sedimentation and filtration processes, 
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luddd or unuded by coaguiatioa, but also, under normal conditionB 
of practice, of those processes of chemical disinfection, such as 
chlorination, which have become such important adjimcts of modem 
filtration plants. 

During the past few years a systematic effort has been made by the 
Public Health Service to determine, by combined observation and 
experiment, the nature and extent of the limitations above noted. 
These studies have had as their primary object the establishment of a 
basis for formulating, in specific physical and bacteriological terms, 
permissible limits of pollution of raw water supplies taken for purifica- 
tion from sewage-polluted sources of various classes, particularly in 
the inland navigable waters of the country on which large and impor- 
tant sections of the population are dependent for their public drinking- 
water supplies. 

jProm these studies, which at the present writing still are in progress, 
a number of interesting conclusions of considerable practical signifi- 
cance have been drawn. Without entering into a detailed discussion 
of them here,** it is pertinent to note briefly the more significant 
conclusions thus far reached from them concerning the limitations 
surrounding the bacterial efficiency of water purification. 

In general, the studies have shown that the efficiency of each 
separate process involved in water purification, such as, for example, 
coagulation, sedimentation, filtration, and chemical disinfection, is 
influenced by a number of factors, some of which are, and some are 
not, subject to physical control. Among the former may be noted 
the various conditions of plant design, such as retention periods pro- 
vided in basins and depths and sizes of filtering material; likewise 
certain measures of operation, such as the amounts of coagulants 
and disinfectants used, the pIT of the chemical reactions, and the 
rate of filtration. Among the latter are seasonal changes, notably 
those of temperature, and variations in the turbidity and bacterial 
content of the raw water. 

More specifically, the studies have indicated that the average 
well-designed and well-operated rapid sand filtration plant, treating 
river waters such as are found in the Ohio and other river basins of 
the great Middle-Western plains, is capable of producing, with a fair 
degree of consistency, a final chlorinated effluent of acceptable 
palatability and conforming to the revised United States Treasury 
Department standard,** if the B. coli index of the raw water does not 

u For such 0 dlocuastoo, boo Public Hocltb Reoprts Morch A. 1922 (Ropriut No 737). Jon la 1985 
(B«|>rlnt No 967), Oct 1, 1996 (Koprint No 1114), July 16, 1927 (Reprint No 1170), bIho PubHe BedSi 
BolMin No ITS, V. S. PubOe Booltb Sorvioe 

A* The original Treasury Department standard, adopted in 1914 (Public Health Reports, vol 29, No 45, 
Nov W14, Reprint No 23?) sfieeilled. In effect, that water served for drinking pyrposes by 1|he fiiteriMe 
should tiot contain numbers of S coli exceeding 2 per lOO cubic eentinwters, as expressed ^tesois 
of Uw R. 0oU index The revised standard, adopted in 1925 (Public Health Reports, vol 40, No 15, Apr. 

im, Reprmt No. M39) provides that tbeaverage R. osU index shall not exceed 1 pei lOOcUhiooenthbeCers. 
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exceed approximately 6,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. A preUxninaiy 
survey, now in progress, of a group of water-purification plant£ 
.located along the Great Lakes has indicated thus far, however, that 
the average plant treating raw waters derived from these lakes caij 
not produce consistently a final eflSuent of acceptable palatabiiitj? 
and meeting the same standard of bacterial quality if the B, coli indes 
of the raw water exceeds an amount falling somewhere below 2,000 pei 
100 cubic centimeters. 

The extent to which modem water filtration plants treating surface 
waters from sewage-polluted sources are now dependent on continuous 
and effective chlorination of their effluents in order to produce 
drinking waters of acceptable bacterial quality is shown by the 
results obtained, in connection with these studies,, from systematic 
observations of the quality of unchlorinated filter effluents as related 
to that of the various raw-water supplies. These observations have 
indicated, for example, that under the most favorable conditions thus 
far met in practice, the average water filtration plant treating river 
waters of the type above noted can not produce consistently an 
unchlorinated effluent conforming to the Treasury Department 
standard if the B. coll index of the raw water exceeds 60 to 100 per 
100 cubic centimeters. In so far as plants treating Great Lakes 
watem are concerned, the corresponding average limit appeal's to fall 
somewhere less than 10 per 100 cubic centimeters. 

Although the limits above stated are observational and, in the 
former instance, provide no working factor of safety, they may be 
regarded tentatively as representing the extreme limits of pollution 
of raw water supplies derived from the two respective types of sources 
named, which thus far have appeared to be most nearly -consistent 
with the production, by the average plant, of effluents meeting a 
commonly accepted standard of bacterial quality under the particular 
conditions noted. These maxima may be said, therefore, to provide 
an approximate basis for judgment as to the suitability of sewage- 
polluted sources of water intended for purification to the respective 
degrees named. 

It is especially worthy of note, in this connection, that for some 
reason or reasons not as yet fully determined, the bacterial efficiency 
of filtration plants treating raw waters such as are derived from the 
Great Lakes appears to be of a decidedly lower order of magnitude 
than that of similar plants treating river waters such as are found in 
the Ohio and other inland river basins lying east of the Mississippi.^^ 
If further observations now in progress should confinn this finding, it 
would appear logical to expect that any standard of bacterial pollu- 
tiod applicable to sources of purified water supplies located along the 
Great Lakes necessarily would be more rigid in its limiting require- 

^ No systematic obsereatlons thus fur have bean ni«»de irast of the Mfssisslppl Elver. 
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mente than would be a corresponding standard with respect to river 
waters of the Ohio type. In this connection reference should be made 
to the standard of raw water pollution set up by the International 
^oint Commission, in 1914, with respect to Great Uakes waters, the 
standard requiring, in effect, that the B, coli index of these waters, 
as delivered to purification plants for treatment, should not exceed 600 
per 100 cubic centimeters.^® Taking into account the factors of 
safety l&ecessary to protect water purification plants treating waters 
of the Great Lakes from the effects of sudden and excessive variations 
in their bacterial content resulting from conditions somewhat 
peculiar to these waters in zones affected by shore pollution, the 
International Joint Commission standard would appear, from present 
indications, as being not far from that which ultimately may be found 
to bo a reasonable one for such lake waters, though it probably is 
more rigid than is necessary for application to river waters of the 
Ohio River type. 

SUPPLEMENTARY MEASURES FOR REINFORCING THE PROTECTION 
AFFORDED BY EXISTING WATER PURIFICATION SI STEMS 

The supplementary measures available for reinforcing the protec- 
tion afforded by existing systems of water purification are of two 
general classes: 

(1 ) Further elaboration of current wator-pui ification processes ; and 

(2) Treatment of sewage and other wastes at their sources. 

These measures arc theoretically feasible to almost any desired degree. 
Practically, however, they are limited by a number of considerations, 
including those of economy. Let us consider, first, the further elabo- 
ration of current water-purification processes. 

During the past three decades methods of water purification as 
practiced in the United States have undergone a steady course of 
improvement and of adaptation to the diversity of conditions existing 
in this country. In spite of their variations in respect to details, these 
methods have remained, however, substantially as they were at the 
time of Fuller ^s experiments at Louisville and Cincinnati in the late 
nineties. In New England and a few other limited areas of the country 
the English slow sand filter has proved satisfactory for the treatment 
of the relatively clear upland waters of these sections. Throughout 
the remainder of the country, including by far the greater portion, 
the rapid sand filtration process has been found best adapted to the 
purification of the variable and highly turbid river waters found in 
these extensive regions. The latter method, therefore, may be 
regarded as the more representative of current practice in the United 
States. 

u Ftealrepcurt of the International Joint (''ommission on the Pollution of International Bounclary Waters 
BeiSBrenoe 1918. 

104381*— 28 2 
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In its ordinaiy and more simple development the raiad sand filtri^ 
tion system provides facilities (a) for coagulating the raw water, (6) 
for subjecting it to a single stage of sedimentation after coagulation, 

(c) for passing it through rapid sand filters after sedimentation, and 

(d) for chlorinating it either before or after filtration. 

Various elaborations of these ordinary water purification processes 
are .being practiced, both in this country and abroad, with a consid- 
erable measure of success. Among the more important of these 
measures are — 

(1) Long-time preliminary storage; 

(2) Double-stage preliminary sedimentation, aided, in some 
instances, by two-stage coagulation; 

(3) Double filtration; 

(4) Prechlorination of the raw water, prior to its delivery to pre- 
liminary sedimentation basins. 

In general, prolonged storage of sewage-polluted surface waters 
as a preliminary step in their more complete purification by filtration 
has not been adopted in the United States to the extent that it is 
practiced in Europe, notably in Great Britain. An important reason 
is the existence of unfavorable topography found along the relatively 
flat plains of many of our inland rivers and lakes, where the diflicul- 
ties and cost of constructing storage reservoirs of large capacity are 
great. Although numerous stored water supplies are found in the 
mountainous sections of the Appalachian and Pacific coastal ranges, 
as a rule they arc derived from relatively unpolluted upland sources 
and require little or no further treatment. Aside from a very few 
instances, notably at Albany, N. Y., double filtration, likewise, has 
had less use in this country than abroad, largely because of the added 
costs of treatment entailed by the added operating head required by 
this method. 

Mainly for the reasons above noted, elaboration of the more simple 
types of filtration plants in the United States, when undertaken 
principally as a measure of offsetting increased raw water pollution, 
has had a tendency toward the extension of sedimentation devices 
and the intensification of chemical treatment. Along the Ohio River, 
for example, five municipal filtration plants now are equipped with 
double-stage sedimentation basins, aided, in three instances, by 
coagulation at both stages of treatment. At the new filtration plant 
located at Springfield, 111., a mechanical clarifying device has been 
installed in advance of sedimentation. At three filtration plants 
located along the Great Lakes uid at a few river plants treating hij^y 
polluted waters, prechlorination of the raw water prior to ita treat- 
ment by coagulation, sedimentation, and filtration is being tested.' 
Mention also should be made of the intensification of lime treatment 
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(comittonly termed the ^‘excess-lime method) which is being prac- 
ticed at a number of large water-softening plants and at a few plants 
devoted more strictly to water purification without softening. 

In so far as can be judged from observational and experimental 
data now at hand, the elaboration of water filtration plants along the 
two lines last indicated above has resulted in extending Very decid- 
edly permissible limits of raw water pollution, consistent with 
the production of effluents having a satisfactory bacterial quality, 
though in some instances, at the expense of their palatability, where 
the chemical treatment is too greatly intensified. Observations 
made at the five Ohio River plants, using double-stage preliminary 
sedimentation, have indicated that, as an average, they arc capable 
of producing final chlorinated effluents conforming to the Treasury 
Department B, coli standard from raw river water having a B, coli 
index ranging as high as about 50,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. 
Although data concerning the corresponding efficiency of raw water 
prechlorination are too meager at present to warrant drawing any 
definite conclusions from them, they appear to indicate that this 
measure, when added to complete sedimentation and filtration treat- 
ment, can be made to yield a final effluent of satisfactory bacterial 
quality from raw river water having a R. coli index ranging as high 
as 10,000 or even 20,000 per 100 cubic centimeters. 

The cost of these various added measures of water treatment is a 
factor, however, to which an increasing amount of attention probably 
will be given as sources of surface water supply become more highly 
polluted and recourse necessarily is had to sucb measures. In a 
recent paper,^® Hansen states that the ordinary water purification 
system will cost up to $4 or $4.50 per capita, and the most highly 
elaborated plant up to $10 per capita. He gives the annual cost of 
purification as being usually less than 85 cents per capita. 

In this connection, some interesting data bearing on the relation 
between the cost of water purification and the average density of 
raw water pollution have been obtained from surveys of a group of 
municipal water purification plants made during the past few years 
by investigators of the Public Health Service. In Table 2 is given a 
tabulation of the costs of operation of 10 municipal watef filtration 
plants from which fairly complete data in this respect were secured. 
In order to reduce the costs to a comparable basis, they have been 
calculated to terms of the cost per million gallons of water treated 
and of the annual cost per capita. 


M Hansen, Paul: Trend of Practice in Water Purification. Canadian Engineer, \ol 52, No. 10, pp. 05- 
97 (Mar. 8, 1027). 
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Tamm — Co8t$ of wcrter pwrificatim ai 10 tnunicipal rapid wnd fiUra^km pkmU^ 
with average B. coli index cf raw water as delivered to each plant 

U>aU QOTecing one year duriog yean 1093^34] 


% 

Fopula* 

tton 

mated) 

Average volume 
of water treated 


Cost of treatment 

Averane 

Plant 

Million 

gallons 

dally 

Gal- 
lons per 
capita, 
daily 

Per million 

Per capita 
anniMuly 

bI 


Total 

Chem- 

icals 

Total 

Chenvi 

icals 

a a 

E. Liverpool, Ohio* 

23.000 

3.470 

161 

$11.63 

$4.87 

$0.62 

$0.26 

8,000 

Steubenville, Ohio 

32,000 

4.696 

144 

9.88 

8.68 

.40 

.20 

4^780 

Ashland, Ky 

Ironton, Ohio 

20,000 

1.400 

70 

16.20 

6.22 

.70 

.29 

1L600 

15,000 

1 930 

129 

18.60 

7.07 

.87 

.33 


Portsmouth, Ohio * 

42.200 

6.190 

147 

8.41 

8.66 

.46 

.19 

41930 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

40(\000 

49.600 

123 

6.76 

2.44 

.31 

.11 

2,960 

Louisville, 

Henderson, Ky 

260,000 

36.981 

144 

3.88 

219 

.20 

.11 

2 230 

13,000 

2 158 

66 

(*) 

3.28 

1.33 

.20 

1,740 

Elmira, N. Y 

60,000 

4.491 

00 

(>) 

2.53 


.08 

'660 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 

68,600 

11.040 

180 

10.90 

<1.38 


.09 

8,290 

Means 



124 

12.22 

3.73 

.63 

1 .19 

AOOO 


* Average for three years, 1924, 1926, 1920. 

» Affected by abnormal conditions, therefore omitted. 

» Uicluded pumping costs which could not be separated, therefore omitted. 

< Itow water relatively clear, comparatively small amounts of coagdiiiats used. Omitted from plot in 
yig. 6. * 

In Figure 4, plotted from the data contained in Table 2, is shown 
graphically the relation observed between the annual average 
density of raw water pollution expressed in terms of the B, coli 
index, and the cost of chemical treatment per million gallons of water 
treated. It will be noted that, for a given degree of raw water pollu- 
tion, this cost is slightly less at plants equipped with double-stage 
sedimentation than at plants having only single-stage sedimentation. 
Against this advantage, however, should be balanced the added 
cost, in the former instance, of constructing and operating the extra 
basins necessary to provide the two separate stages of sedimentation. 

In Figure 5, also derived from Table 2, is shown the corresponding 
relation observed between the density of raw water pollution and the 
total cost of operation, which is indicated as ranging from about 
$6 to $20 per million gallons coincidently with a raw water B, coli 
index varying, as an extreme range, from 1,000 to 16,000 per 100 
cubic centimeters. The graphs shown in Figures 4 and 5 indicate 
that for each successive increase of 1,000 in the average raw water 
J?. coli index the total cost of purification is increased by approxi- 
mately $1 per million gallons, and the cost of chemical treatment 
by about 30 cents per million gallons. These figures do not include 
the cost of pumping or any fixed charges against construction. From 
the figures given by Hansen, the latter would be expected, at 6 
per cent, to range from 24 to 60 cents per capita annually, or from 
about $6 to $16 per million gallons of water treated, depending on 
the extent of elaboration of the plant. 
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By oomUning the fixed and operating costs above ^ven, it may be 
estimated very roughly that the total cost of water purification, 
including construction and operation, may vary, in round numbers, 
from about SIO to $35 per million gallons, or from about $0,40 to 
$1.40 per capita per year, according to the degree of pollution of the 
raw water and the extent of plant elaboration required. Although 
the upper limiting figure of this range represents a degree of raw 
water ^pollution thus far encountered by relatively few water purifica- 
tion plants in this country, the difference between the two limiting 
figures, amounting to $1 per capita annually, is significant as indicat- 
ing the extent by which an extreme condition of this kind, where 
prevalent, may increase the total cost of water purification over and 



above that which is required for treating a moderately polluted 
water. It may be said, in fact, to represent approximately the added 
tax which an excessive pollution of sources of raw water supply, if 
allowed to become increased to an extent such as now prevails in 
portions of our more highly polluted river systems, may be expected 
to impose on the consumers of purified water supplies derived from 
such sources. 

Sewage treatment measures . — The use of sewage treatment as a 
specific measure for protecting sources of water supply has been 
regarded, with justification, as being necessarily secondary to that of 
water purification, for reasons which are well knowh to all students 
of the problem as it has developed in this country. With the in- 
creasing pollution of our large river systems and the possible over- 






im 


bordeoing of some of the more highly elaborated water pnmfiea^n 
]dant8, more consideration may be expected to be ghren to this 
measure -than heretofore has been necessmy. 

In thk connection, a number of questions arise, among which two 
are of primary importance: First, What general method of sewage 
treatment may be regarded as affording adequate protection to 
sources of water supply? Second, What is the relative cost of such 
treatment, in comparison with the cost of other measures which 
may be utifized for relieving the overburdening of existing water- 
purification plants? 

As regards the first of these two questions, oimions appear to 
differ. In England, where the streams are short and small in volume, 



the view seems to prevail that nothing short of complete treatment 
of sewage, including its clarification, oxidation, and bacterial disin- 
fection, may be considered as adequate for water-supply protection. 
In this country, partial clarification and disinfection have been advo- 
cated as being ordinarily sufficient, on the assumption that the treat- 
ment of sewage to this extent will render it bacterially innocuous 
and that more extensive purification is required only where the 
natural oxidation capacity of a stream is overtaxed. Superficially, 
the latter procedure would seem to be a reasonable one under most 
of the conditions prevailing in the United States, where the rivers 
are relatively long, arc large in volume and, in a number of cases, 
possess an ample capacity for natural oxidation of sewage matters. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that comparatively little 
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ecieatific information exists in this country as to the efficacy of partial 
sewage treatment when practiced solely as a measure for water-supply 
protection. 

As regards the cost of complete sewage treatment, Hansen has " 
stated recently that the annual cost would average approximately 
96 cents per capita, exclusive of the cost of necessary intercepting 
sewers, which would range from $1 to $10 per capita per year. 
From cost statistics from a group of representative American 
sewage treatment plants, as given by Wagenhals, Theriault, and 
Hommon, it has been estimated that if the costs as given were cor- 
rected to a basis of the year 1924, the average total annual cost of 
treatment, including fixed and operation charges, would be about 
90 cents per capita, which figure corresponds closely to that given 
by Hansen. (See Table 3.) With the cost of intercepting sewe^ 
excluded, the balance of cost as between complete sewage treatment 
and water purification would appear to be about equal where the 
more liighly elaborated types of the latter are concerned, but to favor 
the latter in its more simple forms as ordinarily practiced. With 
intercepting sewers included, the balance clearly favors water puri- 
fication, regardless of its degree of elaboration. Where highly elabo- 
rated water purification plants are overburdened, and the only re- 
maining alternatives arc sewage treatment or preliminary storage of 
the raw water at the intake, the relative costs of these two measures 
will be the determining factor. 

Table 3. — Per capita costs of sewage treatmenty both as of date and corrected to the 
year 192J!n as indicated by data from 11 representative sewage^treatment plants 
in the United States 


[Compiled from data given in Public Ilealth nulletin No. 132, U. S. I /''lie Jlcalth Service! 


Plant 

Year 

con- 

struct- 

ed 

Cost per cajrfta | 

Factors 

Construction 

Oi)eration 

(annual) 

Total 
OR of 
1924 
(4)+(5) 

(7) 

Con- 

struc- 

tion* 

Opera- 
tion k 

Initial 

Annual, at 6 
per cent 

1919- 

1020 

(5) 

As of 
1924 

(6) 

As of 
date 

(1) 

As of 
1924 

(2) 

As of 
date 

(3) 

As of 
1924 

(4) 

Alliance, Ohio 

1913 

$8 46 

$19. 45 

$0 51 

$1.17 

10 26 

$0.30 

$1.47 

2 30 

1.15 

Atlanta, Ga 

1913 

3,78 

8 09 

.23 

.52 

.08 

.09 

.61 

2.80 

1. 15 

Baltimore, Md 

1911 

5 25 

12.70 

.82 

.76 

.13 

.16 

.91 

2.42 

1.16 

Canton, Ohio 

1916 

6 27 

8.80 

.32, 

.53 

.18 

.21 

.74 

1.67 

!.15 

Columbus, Ohio 

1908 

8. 37 

8 63 

.20 

.62 

.58 

.67 

1.10 

2 60 

1.15 

Fitchburg, Mass — 

1915 

8.55 

18.90 

.61 

1.13 

.30 

.84 

1.47 

2.21 

1. 15 

Houston, Tex 

1916 

8.73 

0 23 

.22 

.37 

.44 

.61 

.88 

1.67 

1.15 

Lexington, Ky 

1918 

5.22 

5.17 

.31 

.31 

.16 

.18 

.49 

.09 

1. 15 

Reading, Pa 

1907 

8.74 

0.16 

.23 

.55 

.26 

.80 

.85 

2 45 

1.15 

Rochester, N. 

1915 

4.12 

9,11 

.25 

.55 

.13 

.15 

.70 

2.21 

1.15 

San Marcos, Tei — 

1916 

1.60 

2.07 

.10 

.16 

.43 

.49 

.65 

- 1.67 

1. 15 

Total 


53.09 

109.51 

8.20 

6.67 

^ 2.95 i 

8.39 

9.96 

22.47 


Mean 


4.83 

9.06 

.29 

.60 

.27 

.31 

' 1 

.01 

2.04 



• Obtained from factors given In Tabic 33, “ Water Works Practice,” Am. W. W. Assoc., 1925, p. 490. 

> Estimated from factors given In Table 38, ‘'Water Works Practice,” Am. W. W. Assoc., 1926, p. 405* 

* Irondequoit plant. 


it Canadian Engineer, vol. 52, No. 10, pp. 95-97, Mar. 8, 1027. 

u Wagenhals, H. li., Theriault, E. J., and Hommon, H. B.: Sewage Treatment in the United States. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 132, U. S. Public Health S^vioe. ’ , 
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In the foregoing estimates, a relatively complete degree of sewage 
treatment has been assumed. If such treatment were restricted to 
fine screening, or plain sedimentation, and chlorination, such a^ is 
commonly practiced for the protection of bathing beaches, the cost 
of sewage treatment would be correspondingly lowered. Thus, the 
cost of fine screening and chlorination combined may be estimated 
very roughly as being about $10 per million gallons of sewage treated 
or about 40 cents per capita annually. If this figure were used as 
the basis of comparison, the cost of such partial sewage treatment 
would appear to be practically the same as that of the more simple 
types of water purification. If the added cost of intercepting sewers 
were included, the balance again would favor water purification as 
being the more economical. 

In estimating the extent of sewage treatment required in order to 
effect a specified degree of reduction in the average bacterial pollu- 
tion of a stream at a given source of water supply, an analysis of the 
problem along lines such as are indicated in Table 1 and Figures 
2 and 3 may be helpful. Let it be assumed, for example, that it were 
desired to reduce the average bacterial pollution of the Ohio River 
at the Louisville water intake by sewage treatment applied to popu- 
lation groups located in zones above that point. On referring to 
Table 1 it will be noted that the relative influence on the B, coli 
content of the river at Louisville exerted by sewered population 
groups located in the zones lying within 200 stream miles above that 
point was *58.7 per cent of the total under winter conditions and 85.2 
per cent of the total under summer conditions such as prevailed in 
the year 1915;^ as is indicated by the percentages of the total ^Calcu- 
lated equivalent population effective at this point. If all of the 
sewage of this population, aggregating 654,800, were given treat- 
ment such as to cause a 90 per cent reduction in its B, coli content, 
the average density of B. coli at the Louisville intake, attributable 
to domestic sewage discharged into the river above that point, 
would be expected, on this basis, to be diminished by 0.90X58.7 
per cent, or 53 per cent, under winter conditions, and by 0.90X85.2 
per cent, or 77 per cent, under summer conditions. Under the 
more unfavorable winter condition, therefore, a reduction approxi- 
mating one-half the total sewage pollution of the river at the Louis- 
ville intake, as expressed in terms of B, coli^ would be expected to 
result from effective sewage treatment applied within the restricted 
zone specified. In this connection it is also significant to note that, 
on the basis of the percentages given in Table 1, equally effective 
treatment of all the sewage discharged into the Ohio River by the 
1,378,100 of sewered population located in the two zones, 560-600 
miles and 600-650 miles, in which the Pittsburgh district is includedi 
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would be expected to reduce the average B. coli content of the riVer 
at Louisville by loss than 20 per cent under the winter conditions 
of 1915 and by less than 6 per cent under sununer conditions. 

The foregoing illustration, though it should not be interpreted too 
literally as regards the actual figures obtained from the calculation, 
is instructive in showing that systematic stream-cleaning measures, 
if unde^iaken primarily for the protection of water supplies, may be 
applied with a considerable degree of economy if a thorough study is 
made of the comparative influence of wastes derived from various 
population groups, when considered in their time-distance relation- 
ships to the sources of such supplies. It is further significant as 
indicating a fairly simple method, in specific cases, for balancing the 
total cost of stream-cleaning measures against that of additional 
water purification, where practicable. In the instance above cited, 
for example, the cost of sewage treatment as applied to a sewered 
population aggregating 654,800 would be balanced against the cost 
of added water purification as applied to*the population of Louisville, 
which in 1915 was estimated as being about 308,000. In this case, 
the balance clearly would favor added measures of water purification 
up to a point such that their per capita cost would be slightly more 
than double that of sewage treatment. 

CONCLUSION 

In concluding this paper it may be well to note veiy briefly the 
present status, in this country, of the general problem with which it 
has been concerned. 

The excessive sewage pollution of surface bodies of water used as 
sources of water supply has begun to attain serious proportions 4n 
certain areas of the eastern and middle-western States, notably in 
the Ohio and Hudson Kiver basins, and in some marginal zones of 
'the Great Lakes, particularly at a few points located along Lake 
Erie, in the extreme southern end of Lake Michigan, and in some of 
the connecting waters as in the Detroit and Niagara Rivers. In 
portions of these areas water purification plants have been and are 
being elaborated more and more in an effort to offset increased raw 
water pollution. In some instances, recourse either to additional 
water storage or to sewage treatment measures probably will be 
necessary in the not distant future. In certain cases the presence of 
industrial wastes in sources of raw water supply is a further compli- 
cating factor, especially in the upper portions of the Ohio River and 
at some points along the Great Lakes. 

Although isolated instances of excessive pollution, such as above 
mentioned, are found in other sections of the country, the situation 
in these areas is, in general, such that existing water purification 
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systems, where properly designed and efficiently operated, are not 
overburdened. In these regions systematic measures for preventing 
any widespread overloading of water purification plants can readily 
be taken and, in some oases, notably in North Carolina, are being 
actively considered by the State health authorities. 

The effectiveness of measures for relieving or preventing the exces- 
sive pollution of water-supply sources will involve, however, not only 
a thorough knowledge of the technical phases of the problem, some ‘ 
of which have been discussed in this paper, but also the provision of 
an adequate and well coordinated administrative machinery, backed, 
where necessary, by intelligent legislation. Thus far, efforts to set 
up such a machinery have been hampered, to some extent, by a lack 
of the necessary technical groundwork, and further by the fact that 
the problem, in many cases, transcends State and even international 
boundaries. Studies such as are being made by the Public Health 
Service and other agencies are being aimed to evaluate the more 
essential technical factors inyolved in the problem. On the adminis- 
trative side, an interesting experiment is being made by the States 
bordering the Ohio River in forming an interstate association with a 
Aiew to coordinating the legislative and regulatory policies of these 
several States in dealing with stream pollution matters. In another 
case, an effort is being made to solve this question by interstate treaty. 
Within some States, sanitary districts are being organized for the 
puipo^^e of effecting a well-coordinated joint solution of existing 
problems of w’^ater supply and sewage disposal. 

The several activities thus noted, together with others of a similar 
nature, appear to give promise that a wise solution of these problems 
ultimately will be found. Further technical studies are needed, 
especially those concerned writh the economic phases of the question, 
which are becoming increasingly important. There also remains the 
difficult problem of dealing with the excessive pollution of w’^ater 
supplies by industrial wastes, with its baffling technical and adminis- 
trative aspects. In spite of these and numerous other unanswered 
questions, these matters can be faced with the renewed assurance 
bestowed by an awakened public interest in the conservation of our 
water resources and by the support which efforts to meet the problem 
are receiving both from the public at large and from various profes- 
sional organizations. These resources are indeed our greatest national 
asset, indispensable both to our industrial development and to the 
continued health and happiness of our population. If imduly 
neglected, they may well become our greatest liability. 
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COimt MKJfSiONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Enfartemefii oj laundry ordimiwe not Bnjmned , — (Illinois Supreme 
CouYt; Ruban et al. v. City of Chicago et al.^ 161 N. E. 133; decided 
April 21, 19280 Suit was brought by the plaintiffs to restrdn the 
city Chicago from enforcmg an ordinance regulating the laundry 
budbess. The plaintiffs reo<nved soiled clothes and linens, had the 
same! <SnU©cted, washed, dtied^ and returned by steam laundry 
companies, and then hand-ironed the articles themselves. The city 
ordinance provided that any place, etc., which was used for the pur- 
pose of washing, drying, starching, or ironing wearing apparel, linens, 
etc., for the general public should be deemed a laundry, and required 
a license to conduct the same. The court held that the city had the 
power to direct the location and regulate the use and construction of 
laundries, and that the requu*ement of a license was legal. The 
plaintiffs contended that they were not engaged in the laundry 
business, the basis of their contention being that a laundry ^as a 
place where clothing and other articles were washed and ironed. 
But the court pointed out that the definition in the ordinance of a 
laundry, which definition it was held was a proper incident to the 
power conferred to regulate laundries, was that it was any pla^'e, 
etc., used for the pui^se of marking, sorting, washing, drying, 
starching, or ironing the articles therein mentioned, and decided 
that the plaintiffs were engaged in the laundry business and wore not 
entitled to the relief asked. 

Recovery of damages for injuries from glass in milk (fenied.— (Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court; Carlson o. Turner Centre System, 
161 N. E. 245; decided April 5, 1928.) The plaintiff, who pw- 
chased a bottle of milk from a retail dealer, sought damages, for 
injuries from a small piece of glass in the milk, from the defendant 
corporation, which bottled and sold the milk to the retailer, in an 
action of contract on the ground of an implied warranty by the 
defendant that the milk was wholesome and fit for human consump- 
tion, but the supremo court denied recovery because there was no 
contractual relation between the defendant and the plaintiff, who 
had dealt only with the retails*. 

Propefiy omver permnaUy iiaUe for imtallation of sanitary toilet ly 
city . — (Alabama ^preme Court; Town of Leeds v. Cason, 116 So. 
619^ decided April 14, 1928.) In an action by a municipality to 
recover the cost of installing a sanitaiy toilet on private property, 
upon failure of the owner to install same, as provided by an ordinance 
adkfpted pursuant to law, the court held that, although the city had 
fafl^ to comply with the statutory provisions necessary to the en- 
forbement of a lien on the property, there was a personal liability 
on the owner for the expense and that a contract action could be 
maintained. 
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Some of the Kewer Induitrial Hasards. Frederick B. Flinn. The Bi^ion 
Medical and Surgical Journal^ vol. 197, No. 28 January 12, 1928, pp. 1309-1314. 
(Abstract by R. R. Sayers.) 

While toxicology is only one of the fields of preventive mecUcine, it is being 
considered of increasing importance as it is realized that perhaps exposure to 
industrial poisons may explain some of the obscure symptoms of which 
patients complain, but for which there is no apparent cause. It is knoiyn ^hat^ 
many of the toxic substances are rendered harmless if the amount present in 
the air or dust can be kept below a certain maximum point. This can be done 
by proper methods of ventilation adapted to each particular hazard. It is the 
province of the medical man to determine the limits that can be tolerated by the 
human system, and that of the ventilating engineer to determine the methods of 
remedying the conditions. 

Results are given of a study made by investigators of the United States Public 
Health Service among granite workers to determine whether or not a standard 
of dustiness could be set up as a maximum which might safely be considered as 
the limit for that industry. From the results of this study the conclusion is 
drawn that a certain amount of this dust is tolerated by the human system. 

J^iCad is discussed as still being the most important industrial poison, with 
the exception of carbon monoxide. An analysis of 18 industries in which the 
most of the lead cases appear, shows that the precise cause of the incidence 
in all of them is the inhalation of cither dust or fumes. If the dust and fumes 
should be completely eliminated, lead poisoning in the industries will be stopped. 
The statement is made that the suspicion seems justified at the present moment 
that a change in the hydrogen ion of a cell affects its affinity for lead, and the 
author is not willing to place all the blame for cases of lead poisoning among 
persons addicted to alcohol or lack of personal cleanliness. The symptoms and 
pathological effects of lead poisoning are pointed out. 

The danger of the use of benzol in quick-drying paints is pointed out but; on 
account of the hazard, benzol is being replaced by such substances as xylol. 
Acute cases of poisoning from benzol occur most frequently in industry either 
when the benzol is being prepared from coal tar or is used in concentrated form, 
as in the blending of motor oils or in the extraction of certain chemicals, where 
the very nature of the process requires that the operation be carried on in a 
closed system for economical if for no other reasons. The symptoms and patho- 
logical effects of benzol poisoning are described. 

Attention is called to deaths occurring among workers employed in painting 
dials with luminous material. The symptoms of poisoning from this source and 
the pathological effects are described. Two niain exposures in the industrial 
production and use of radium are described; (1) Exposure to the emanation 
which may result in radioactive deposits in the body or in external burns when 
the material is handled in a careless manner; and (2) the ingestion of the radio- 
active material, cither by inhalation of the dust or by actually swallowing the 
material through ignorance or willfulness on the part of the employees. 

Deaths from Lead Poisoning. Frederick L. Hoffman. Bulletin No. 426, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, February, 1927. (Ab- 
stract by Leonard Greenburg.) 

Lead continues to occupy a position of supreme importance as an industrial 
poison, and for this reason the present bulletin is of much interest and value. In 
this volume Doctor Hoffman has analyzed the available statistics of chronic lead 
poisoning in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and certain other foreign 
countries. In addition to this, there is presented an analysis of deaths from 
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dmmic lead {xylsoxiiiig in the United States registration area from ldl4 to 1924. 
The death o^tifioaies for lead poisoning are further classified by occupation and 
age, and in certain cases statistics concerning contributory causes of death are 
presented and analyzed. Lastly, in part 3 of the bulletin, are presented the 
statistics for chronic lead poisoning from four State accident boards, namely, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, California, and New York. 

It is obviously quite impossible in a brief abstract to present Doctor Hoffman'^s 
findings in any detail. The death statistics of the United States registration 
area as Wdll as those of the Metropolitan life Insurance Co. show that the death 
rate has been declining since the year 1Q12, and now, according to these data, has 
reached the rate of 1.6 per 1,000,000 persons exposed. The rate for white males 
and for colored males appears to be very nearly the same. 

The largest number of deaths took place in the occupational group of painters, 
and but 62 deaths occurred in the group of lead workers in smelting plants, etc. 

The worker in'thc field of industrial hygiene can not fail to be interested in this 
report, and to those interested in the problem of lead poisoning it is of great 
value. 

The Use of Oione in the Ventilation of the AntomoMlo Service Station. M. R. 

Mayers. Indust. Hyg. Bull. New York, 1927, v. 3, 37-38. (Abstract by P. S. 
Lelean in Bulletin of Uyqiene^ vol. 2, No. 12, December, 1927, p. 971.) 

**The author gives the analysis of motor-car exhaust air as: Carbon dioxide, 
8.6 per cent; carbon monoxide, 6.3 per cent; oxygen, 2.3 per cent; methane, 0.9 
per cent; hydrogen, 3.0 per cent; nitrogen, 78.6 per cent. 

^‘The carbon monoxide increases to 11 per cent in the exhaust-air of cars under 
test in garages in hot weather. 

** Hence 64 per cent of garage air tested liad over the 0.1 per cent of CO which 
is regarded as the danger Hmit in the United States, while 6i) per cent of garage 
men had CO in their blood in amounts ranging freen 2.3 to 40 per cent of satura- 
tion point, in association with reduction of oxygen from the normal of 19 vol. 
per cent to as low as 2.4. 

^'Dizziness, smarting of the eyes, nausea, drowsiness, and inroordinatiori caused 
complaints and inefficiency; but the most marked effect, and the predominant 
cause of stopping work, was intense headache. 

** As an antidote, firms have marketed * ozonators ^ under the erroneous idea that 
the ozone will oxidize the carbon monoxide to dioxide. The garage men have, 
however, found so much reduction of headache to follow use of these ozonators’ 
that the cause is being investigated. It is provisionally attributed to (a) psycho- 
logical effect, and (6) action of ozone in preventing the carbon monoxide from 
markedly roduoing the partial pressure of oxygen in the alveolar air.” 

Municipal Developments at Nwanda, Quebec. Alex. M. Hogg. Canadian 
Engineer^ vol. 54, No. 3, January 17, 1928, pp. 136-137. (Abstract by R. E. 
Thompson.) 

An illustrated description of the municipal activities at Noranda, Quebec, a 
town fostered by the Horne Copper Co., in connection with tlie smelter being 
^cted at that point. The present town of Rouyn <anid the new town of Noranda 
ore situated on the shore of a small lake, from which both towns derive tlieiv 
water su$^y and which is the only possible point of discharge for the ‘sewage of 
Noranda. This situation demands, of course, complete treatment of the sewage* 
A narrow peninsula extetuhng well out into the lake was selected as a site for 
both plants, the water supply being taken from one side the peninsula and the 
sewage being discharged into the lake on the other side. Them is a flow line of 
2H miles between the intake and the point of sewage disehaige. The sewage 
pluit is designed to deal ultimately with a flow of 1 m. g. d. and consists of coarse 
bar screens, a Dorreo screen, aert^tion units providing retention period of 6 to 8 
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hours, and a Dorr clarifier. The sludge return will be about 20 per cent. During 
storms, when the flow exceeds 1 m. g. d., the excess will be diverted into a Dorr 
clarifier before lyeing discharged into the lake. This tank will also be employed 
for sludge digestion. The water purification process consists of coagulation, 
filtration, and chlorination. The air for backwashing the filters and for aerating 
the sewage will be provided by air compressors located in the pumping station of 
the water plant. The plant is of the mechanical gravity typo, with an ultimate 
capacity of 1 m. g. d. 

Activated Sludge Plant for Wahiawa, Territory of Hawaii. F. M. ' Veatch. 
Engineering News-Recordy vol. 100, No. 12, March 22, 1928, pp. 478-480. 
(Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

Wahiawa, a village of 3,000 population, is located on the island of Oahu, about 
23 miles from Honolulu, on the shores of a large irrigation reservoir. A site 
foi a sewage treatment plant was not available unless sewage could be piped 
about 2 miles to a point below the dam of the reservoir, where complete treat- 
ment would bo necessary owing to the practically negligible flow of the stream 
during jiarts of Iho year. The same degree of treatment would permit the dis* 
charge of the effluent into the reservoir, so the cost of the sewer was avoided by 
constructing the plant near the village on the shores of the reservoir. The 
sew age w orks are designed for a population of 6,000, assuming an estimated flow 
of 100 gallons per capita per day. The disposal plant will consist of plain 
settling tanks, mixing tank, aeration tank, final settling tanks, sludge digestion 
tanks, glass-covered sludge drying beds, chlorination tank, and the building 
which houses the blowers and sludge-pumping equipment. The preliminary 
settling tanks are designed with a detention period of 30 minutes and are fitted 
with hopper bottoms. They are designed for radial flow. Sludge will flow 
through suitable pipes to a sump, from which it will be pumped to the digestion 
tanks. Sewage flows from the preliminary settling tanks to the mixing tank, 
where 20 per cent return sludge is mixed by air agitation. Six aeration tanks are 
provided, with a detention period of six hours wdth 20 per cent return sludge. 
A single row of filtros plates are placed to one side of the center line of each tank 
to jirodiicc spiral flow. Short-circuiting is prevented by the use of two division 
walls provided with fequarc ports. Two final settling tanks of the Dorr clarifier 
type arc provided, each 20 feet in diameter and with 1 to 2 hour detention period. 
At periods of low water in tlie reservoir the settled effluent will be disinfected 
with liquid chlorine. A hopper-bottom tank with a capacity of 15 minutes will 
be provided for the clilorine reaction. Sludge from the chlorination tank will 
flow by gravity to the sludge sump. A sludge-digestion tank, with capacity of 
2 cubic feet per capita, is provided. This tank will be divided into six compart- 
ments so that the total length of flow from inlet to outlet will be approximately 
200 feet, thus preventing the undigested sludge from reaching the outlet. A gas- 
collecting dome is prcjvided over the digestion tanks, and the water level will bo 
maintained somewhat above the level of the scuni to prevent caking. The 
supernatant liquid from the sludge-digestion tanks will be returned to the pre- 
liminary settling tairk for retreatmont. Provisions liave been made for circu- 
lating the digesting sludge and for adjusting the pH of the sludge by the use of 
lime when necessary. Covered sludge drying beds with an area of % square foot 
per capita are provided. 

A motor-driven diaphragm pump is used to pump activated sludge, and the 
sludge from the other tanks will be removed by centrifugal pumps. An air 
pressure of 4 pounds per square inch will be produced by 3 motor-driven rotary 
blowers, with capacities of 100, 200, and 300 cubic feet per minute, respectively, 
which is equivalent to 0.25, 0.5, 0.75 cubic foot per gallon of sewage. The cost 
of the plant will be $96,130. i 
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Th$ Xndioidia WMt 0 BtMmh Problm in 8on(]i«m Oftlifor»i»» E. F* Cbudey. 
W09tern,CBn9irudion Newi^ vol. 3, No. 1, January 10, 1028, pp. 18-20. < Abstract 
by E. A. Rdnko.) 

Southern California has about 6,000 industries, many of which have serious 
dIflBiculties in disposing of liquid wastes. No streams arc available for dilution 
and inland towns will be dependent on high-grade treatment with disposal on 
land or in dry stream beds. 

Research in industrial wastes is a logical extension of research in sewage dis- 
ppsi^ ^ Factors of temperature, staleness of sewage reaching plants due to low 
grades or long travel, and variable quality of sewage constituents due to high 
fruit and vegetable diets, all tend to make the problem of sewage disposal different 
from that in the East. The industrial wastes are also different, and separate 
study must be made of each kind of waste. 

The only practical solution of the problem seems to be to have a research 
organization either as a part of the department of public health, the department 
of natural resources or some other State department. Private engineers can 
not afford to carry on this kind of research; industries will not carry it on unless 
forced to do so; salesmen can only try out their equipment, which is not likely 
to bring about fundamental solutions; student theses are not sufficiently pro- 
longed to allow a complete solution; and the various organizations now working 
intermittently are not equipped to handle the work a^lequately. 

The Sewage Treatment Works at Delaware, Ohio. Wm. L. Havens. The 
American City^ vol. 38, No. 3, March, 1928, pp, 78-80. (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

Sewage treatment works consisting of septic tanks and contact beds, built in 
1902, were neglected within five years, but no improvements were made until 
the recent construction of the new plants of the Imhoff trickling filter type. 
Sewage is passed through bar screens and then pumped by low-lift pumps with 
automatic controls. Two Imhoff tanks, with detention period of two hours, are 
provided with facilities for reversing with flow. Sludge is drawn by gravity. 
Two dosing tanks with twin siphons are provided to alternate the flow of sewage 
to the two trickling filters with total area of 0.56 acre, which provides a loading 
of 26,400 people per acre. The filter material consists of 7 feet of broken lime- 
stone with 1 foot of crushed granite. The granite is used to prevent disinte- 
gration. Nozzles are spaced 16 feet on centers. Underdrains are vitrified 
channel blocks on which vitrified supports for filtering material are laid. A Dorr 
clarifier with 45-minute period is used as humus tank. Covered sludge drying 
beds will be provided later. The per capita cost of the plant was $13.92. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 2, 1928 

Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended June 2^ 1928, and corresponding week of 1927, [From the 
Weekly Health Index, June 6, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart* 
ment of Commerce) 

, Week ended CemrespondiDg 

^ June 2, 1928 week, 1927 

Policies in force 71, 296, 695 67, 837, 137 


Number of death claims 12, 482 11, 089 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate. 9. 2 8. 5 
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Deaths from all comes in certain large eiHes of t&e United Stales daring ike V)eeh 
ended June S, 1928^ infant mortality, annual death rede, and comparison vdth 
corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, June 6, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Weekended June 
2,1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Deaths under l 
year 

Infant 

mortality 

ToUl 

deaths 

Death 
rate » 

Week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

rate, week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 > 

Total (67 cities) 

7,649 

18.3 

11.8 

811 

684 

*65 

Albany < 

43 

18.7 

15.3 

6 

8 

123 

Atlanta.. — 

96 

19.7 

19.3 

13 

11 


White 

41 


15.8 

3 

8 


(^olored 

65 

(*) 

27.6 

10 

3 


Baltimore * - 

223 

iVo 

11.4 

28 

12 

89 

White 

150 


9.6 

16 

7 

64 

Colored 

64 

(«) 

22.1 

12 

5 

188 

Birmingham , 

76 

17.6 

17.0 

8 

18 

68 

White 

35 


12.6 

6 

7 

69 

(Vilored 

40 

(») 

24.0 

3 

6 

68 

Boston 

241 

15.8 

16.2 

31 

39 

86 

Bridgeport 

36 



0 

3 

0 

Buffalo 

181 

17.0 

14. 1 

16 

20 

69 

Cambridge 

38 

15.8 

11.4 

0 

6 

0 

Camden 

28 

10.0 

12.6 

4 

4 

04 

Canton 

18 

8 1 

12.0 

4 

3 

96 

CWcago * 

706 

11.7 

n.o 

91 

70 

78 

Clr'dimati 

129 

16.3 

14.4 

16 

4 

97 

Cleveland 

2a3 

10.5 

• 9.2 

27 

24 

• 73 

Columbus 

64 

11.3 

13.1 

2 

6 

19 

Delia*! 

60 

14.4 

13.8 

6 

6 


White 

47 


il.O 

5 

4 


Colored 

13 

(*) 

26.0 

] 

1 


Day 1 on 

40 

11.3 

11 0 

6j 

0 


Denver ... .. 

86 

15. 1 

14 4 

12 

4 


Des Moines 

24 

8.3 

8.8 

7 

2 

lie 

Detroit 

324 

12.3 

10.6 

43 

36 

06 

Duluth 

20 

9.0 

10.0 

1 

0 

23 

El Paio 

30 

16.0 

10.5 

7 

10 


Erie 

27 



3 

4 

62 

Fall River * 

44 

17.1 

11.0 

4 

5 

09 

Flint 

30 

10.6 

11.3 

6 

3 

77 

Fort Worth 

31 

9 6 

10.8 

4 

• 8 


While 

21 


8.0 

2 

6 


('(»]ored 

10 

(6) 

31.9 

2 

2 


Grand Kspids 

36 

11.6 

8.4 

2 

6 

80 

liousioii 

48 



11 

8 


M'hite t 

31 



8 

7 


(^ulorwl 

17 

(*) 


3 

1 


InciianKpolls 

77 

ia6 

10.3 

0 

6 

46 

White 

64 


10.6 

6 

4 

44 

Colorwl 

13 

(») 

8.1 

1 

2 

01 

Jersey (”ily 

79 

12.7 

9.7 

10 

4 

76 

Kansas (Mty, Kans 


8.4 

10.7 

1 

1 1 

1 21 

White - 

9 


10 3 

1 

1 

1 25 

C^ilorwi 

10 

(0) 

12.3 

0 

0 

0 

Knoxville 

21 

10. i 

20.4 

4 

1 

1 87 

While 

10 


18.0 

! 1 

1 1 

24 

('olored 

11 

0 

38.6 

3 

i 0 

i 640 

LiOS Angeles . . 

214 



1 21 

26 

60 

Lwlsville 

316 

18.3 

10»9 

4 

3 

1 33 

White. 

78 


9.2 

1 

3 

10 

Colored 

37 

(®) 

20.3 

3 

0 

1 207 

la}wcll 

37 

17.6 

16.1 

7 

4 

140 

Lynn 

30 

14.9 

7.0 

4 

1 

101 

Memphis 

90 

24.7 

16.2 

7 

6 

82 

White 

46 


10.8 

6 

2 

94 

Colored 

44 

(») 

23.0 

2 

4 

63 

Milwaukee 

128 

12.8 

12.3 

6 

10 

27 

Minneapolis 

81 

9.3 

8.9 

8 

7 

48 


> Annual rate per 1,000 popolntlon. 

* Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

» Data for 06 cities. 

* 1>eBths for week ended Friday, June 1, 1928. 

* In the (itie.s for which deal ha are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the following 
peroemugos of tlw total population; Atlanta 31; Baltimore, 16; Birmingham, 39; Dfdlas, 16; Fort Worth, 
14; Houston, 26; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans,. 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; 
Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. O., 25. 
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Deaths from all caiLses in certain large cities of the United Stages dtiring the week 
ended June IBfiSy infant mortality y annual death ratCy and comparison with 
corresponding week of 19B7, (From the Weekly Health IndeXj June 6y lB28y 
issued by the Bureau of the Cenausy Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 

Week ended June 
2,1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate, week 
ended 
June 2, 
1928 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate 

Week 
Glided 
June 2, 
1928 

Corre- 
sponding 
week, 1927 

Nashville 

67 

25.3 

18.2 

8 

1 

126 

White 

80 


16.9 


0 

128 

Colored 

31 

(») 

21.4 

2 

1 

120 

New Bedford 

27 

11.8 

a7 

4 

2 

87 

New Haven 

01 

17.0 

6.6 

10 

1 

141 

New Orleans 

165 

20.1 

17.8 

20 

20 

97 

White 

07 


14.8 

10 

10 

73 

Colored 

68 

(») 

26.9 

10 

10 

145 

New York 

1,570 

13.6 

11.0 

162 

122 

05 

Bronx Borough 

194 

10.7 

9.1 

8 

6 

24 

Brooklyn Borough ] 

548 

12.4 

10.0 

60 

46 

60 

Manhattan Borough 

034 

18.9 

16.4 

70 

53 

94 

Queens Borough 

158 

9.7 

8.2 

12 

13 

48 

Klohmond Borough.. 

36 

12.5 

13.9 

3 

4 

54 

Newark. N. J 

130 

14.4 

8.4 

15 

5 

77 

Oakland 

43 

8.2 

10.3 

5 

3 

54 

Oklahoma City 

23 



0 

2 


Omaha 

32 

7.6 

12.8 

0 

8 

0 

Paterson 

38 

13.7 

9.4 

3 

2 

52 

Philadelphia 

510 

13.1 

10.8 

83 

48 

44 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

179 

67 

13.9 

14 3 

80 

3 

10 

4 

98 

32 

Providence e— - — 

68 

12.4 

12.1 

5 

14 

44 

Bichmond 

01 

16.4 

13.6 I 

3 

5 

30 

White 

38 


10.7 

1 

2 

20 

Colored 

23 

(«) 

20.6 

2 

3 

73 

Rochester 

73 

11.6 

10.0 

5 

8 ; 

41 

St. LouiL 

220 

13.0 

12.2 

10 

9 1 

38 

St. Poul 

60 

12:4 

9.4 

4 

1 

38 

Salt Lake City < 

30 

11.4 

8 5 

3 

2 

40 

San Antonio........... ................ 

80 

19.2 

18.7 

24 

22 


San Diego 

45 

19.7 

17.2 

1 

3 

10 

San Francisco 

129 

11.5 

15.3 

8 

5 

50 

Schenectady 

22 

12.3 

0.0 

1 

2 

31 

Seattle 

69 

8.1 

11.4 

6 

4 

62 

Somerville 

36 

18.3 

5.6 

6 

1 

207 

Spokane 

22 

10.5 

11.0 

4 

1 

103 

Springfield, Mass 

28 

9.8 

8 8 

0 

2 

0 

Syracuse 

67 

15.0 

11.1 

8 

2 

07 

Toledo 

66 

9.3 

12.0 

4 

7 

38 

Tien ton 

42 

15.8 

12.6 

7 

3 

119 

Washington, D. C , 

127 

12.0 

11.4 

4 

5 

23 

White 

85 


9.6 

2 

3 

17 

Colored 

42 

(») 

16.8 

2 

2 

37 

Waterbury — 

17 



2 

0 

58 

Wilmington, Del 

40 

16.3 

9.1 

4 

4 

105 

Worcester 

53 

14.0 

14.4 

6 

6 

78 

Yonkers 

21 

9.1 

7.0 

2 

8 

40 

Youngstown 

40 

12.0 

6.8 

5 

4 

67 


< Deaths for week ended Friday, June 1, 1928. 

* In the cities for wnich deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the fol- 
lowing poroentages of the total population: Atlanta Baltimore, 16; nirmingham, 39; Dallas, 16; Fort 
Worth, 14; Houston, 25; Indianapolis. 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 15; Louisville, 17; Mem- 
phis, 38; Nashville, 30; Now Orleans, 26; Bichmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health departmenty State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease xoilhovi 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

Theso reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health offleors 

Reports for Weeks Ended Juiie 9, 1928» and Jane 11, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 9, 19B8, and June 11, 1927 


Division and State 

Diphtheria 

Inliuensa 

Measles 

MeningococoBS 

meningitis 

Week 

ended 

JuneO, 

1028 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Juno 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
eztded 
June 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1027 

New England States: 









Maine 

2 

3 

41 

10 

40 

116 

0 

% 

New Hampshire 





26 


0 


Vermont. 


2 



49 

67 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

06 

88 

51 

1 

767 

476 

8 

4 

Rhode Island. 

6 

6 

2 


196 

1 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

11 

31 

2 

2 

340 

67 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 









New York 

062 

443 

152 

U6 

3,833 

951 

37 

6 

Now Jersey 

1S2 

112 

70 

4 

1,646 

69 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania. ......... 

141 

162 



2,002 

474 

19 

2 

East North Central States: 








Ohio 

' M 


38 



785 


3 


Indiana 

17 

30 

17 

2 

331 

77 

0 

9 

Illinois 

11^ 

87 

68 

11 

195 

632 

6 

9 

Michigan 

90 

82 

10 

4 

1,007 

204 

9 

5 

Wisconsin 

16 

26 

120 

21 

116 

797 

6 

20 

West North Central Slatbs. 









Minnesota 

18 

23 

3 

2 

87 

81 

3 

2 

Iowa - 

11 

21 




135 

2 

1 

Missouri 

2S 

25 

r> 


291 

113 

3 

2 

North Dakota 

3 

1 

127 


20 

23 

0 

0 

South Dakote 


5 



66 

39 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

11 

9 

1 


43 

100 

0 

0 

ITftnigAR _ 

7 

5 

3 


76 

414 

2 

2 

South Atlantic States. 









Delaware. 


1 



10 

6 

0 

0 

Maryland * 

36 

62 

10 

3 

318 

13 

0 

1 

District trf Columbia 

18 

13 

1 


193 

3 

0 

0 

Viiginia. 









West Virginia 

11 

12 

115 ! 

3 

51 

210 

1 1 

1 

North CnroliiiA 

19 

13 

1 


576 

1,404 

0 

0 

South Carolina 

14 

6 

287 

183 

133 

289 

0 

0 

Georgia. 

8 

7 

82 

27 

75 

43 

2 

0 

Florida 

8 

17 

24 

29 

T9 

48 

0 

0 

East South Central States' 









Kentucky 

7 


3 


96 


8 


Tennessee 

4 


77 

8 

86 

58 

1 

0 

Alabama 

8 

6 

110 

0 

219 

221 

0 

1 


1 

0 





1 

0 

West South Central States: 









Arkansas 

8 

6 

' 120 

17 

181 

51 

0 

0 

lioulslana 

16 

11 

61 

18 

146 

70 

1 3 

0 

Oklahoma » 

7 

7 

51 

17 

177 

290 

1 

0 

Texas 

26 

17 

10 

84 

237 

204 

0 

0 

Mountain States: 









Montana -n , , 

4 




13 

16 

2 

2 

Idaho 






23 

1 

0 

Wyoming 





5 

55 

0 

0 

Cdorado 

' 6 

80 

1 ^ 

i 

67 

129 

1 

1 


s New York City only. Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of Tulsa. 

(1630) 
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Cases of certain communicahle diseases reported by telegraph by Btate health officers 
for. weeks ended Jane 9, 1928 ^ and June 11, 1927 — Continued 



i 


1 


1 


... . 


Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

monlngiiis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
June 0, 
1028 

Week 1 
end^ 
June IL 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 0, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
Juno 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

Mountain States—Continued 

New Mexico 


2 



13 

85 

0 

0 

Arizona 

2 

9 

28 

2 

14 

105 

1 

0 

Utah » 

1 

7 

2 


2 

9 

1 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

15 

6 



62 

352 

2 

3 

Oregon 

6 

5 

3 

7 

24 

183 

0 

1 

Callfomia 

76 

113 

34 

16 

71 

649 

3 

5 




, 1 

Poliomyelitis 

1 Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week ’ 
ended 
Juno 0, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 11, 
1927 

New England States: 

Maine 

0 

0 

17 

24 

0 

0 

2 

2 

New Hampshire 

0 


2 

0 


0 


Vermont..’. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

2 

4 

201 

389 

0 

0 

1 

6 

Rhode Island 

0 

1 

24 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

0 

0 

39 

89 

3 

0 

2 

2 

19 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

2 

1 

420 

606 

2 

2 

9 

New Jersey 

8 

3 

149 

212 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania 

1 

1 

226 

321 

1 

1 

24 

17 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

1 

186 

21 


6 

Indiana 

0 

0 

47 

109 

76 

134 

3 

4 

Illinois 

2 

0 

289 

181 

22 

3 

9 

15 

Michigan 

2 

1 

303 

190 

97 

59 

2 

7 

Wisconsin 

1 

0 

168 

165 

2 

26 

16 

1 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

0 

0 

81 

125 

0 

4 

5 

6 

Iowa. 

0 

e 

44 

26 

54 

6 

0 

2 

Missouri 

0 

0 

50 

31 

n 

17 

1 

6 

North Dakota ... 

0 

0 

24 

16 

2 

0 

0 

0 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

15 

10 

1 

3 

3 

7 

Nebraska .... 

0 

0 

50 

27 

33 

11 

0 

0 

Kansas 

0 

1 

52 

27 

45 

7 

8 

4 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

1 

'o 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Maryland * 

1 

0 

38 

44 

0 

0 

6 

9 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

44 

21 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Virginia 


0 


1 



West Virginia 

1 

0 

15 

46 

5 

30 

4 

13 

North Carolina. 

1 

0 

23 

6 

57 

26 

11 

19 

South Carolina 

2 

0 

5 

2 

14 

14 

30 

134 

Georgia 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

17 

8 

62 

Florida - 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

44 

5 

19 

Eas^ South Central States: 

Kentucky 

0* 


37 


10 


2 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

0 

0 

0 

1 

18 

2 

2 

6 

8 

7 

12 

41 

11 

14 

32 

45 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

3 

6 

1 

1 

13 

24 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

0 

2 

7 

10 

1 

1 

5 

22 

Louisiana 

0 

2 

8 

3 

10 

6 

28 

n 

OklshomAS.. 

1 

1 

38 

25 

82 

46 

4 

88 

Texas.. 

0 

2 

1 ^ 

7 

53 

49 

29 

34 

Mountain States: 

Montana — 

0 

0 

n 

17 

16 

14 


2 

Idaho. 

..0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

3 

0 

2 

Wyoming ....... ...... 

0 

0 

1 11 

k 8 

1 

1 

15 

0 

Colorado - 

0 

0 

18 

45 

3 

1 

0 

7 

New Mexico n T - 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Arizona - — 

0 

5 

8 

27 

0 

0 

7 

3 

Utah » 

0 

0 

, 7 

1 26 

7 

3 

0 

0 

Pacific States: 

Washington.................. 

2 

0 

29 

86 

1 131 

19 

4 

4 

OrMrnn ' 

0 

0 

9 

HO 

22 

i 8 

1 

I 3 


1 ^ 

4 

126 


9 

20 

1 

1 








1 



* Week ended Friday. * Exclusive of ToIm. 
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Report for Week Ended June 2, 1928 

COLORADO coLORADo—Gontinued Gases 

Diphtheria 6 Scarlet fever 87 

Measke 119 Smallpox 8 

Poliomyelitis 2 Typhoid fever 2 

SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


The followina sammary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received durinR the current week: 


State 

Menin- 

goooc* 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

sles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Aprtl 1928 











Hawaii Territory.. . 

6 

31 

8 


18 


0 

4 

0 

12 

Montana * 

16 

23 

168 


30 1 


2 

87 

105 

2 

Virginia 

7 ' 

80 

2,879 ’ 

63 

3,348 ; 

35 1 

6 

161 

33 

29 

Washington 1 

19 

41 

56 


662 


6 

190 

195 

17 

May, 1928 






i 





Alabama 

‘i 

40 

1, 141 I 

142 

1,348 

102 1 

4 

30 

51 

28 


April 1928 


Chicken pox: Coses 

llawdi Territory 49 

Montana 71 

Viriidnia 628 

Washington 401 

Conjunctivitis (follicular): 

Hawaii Tenitory 159 

Dysentery: 

Virginia J 60 

German measles* 

Montana 4 

Washington i 37 

Hookworm disease: 

Virginia 9 

Impetigo oontogiosa: 

Washington 16 

Leprosy: 

Hawaii Territory 7 

Lethargic encephalitis; 

Montana 1 

Washington 4 

Mumps: 

Hawaii Territory 30 

Montana 7 

Washington 388 


Paratyphoid fever. Case^ 

Hawaii Territory 1 

Eocky Mountain siiottod or tick fever: 

Montana 4 

Washington 1 

Scabies 

Washington 6 

Trachoma 

Hawaii Territory 160 

Montana 1 

Whooping congh: 

Hawaii Territory 2 

Montana 42 

Virginia SOS 

Washington* 61 

MaVf 1928 

Alabama: 

Chicken pox 156 

Dengue 2 

liethargio encephalitis 4 

Mumps 89 

Whooping cough 107 
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Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of March, 1928, by State Health Officers 


State 


Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermonlu 

Massachusetts.. - 
Rhode Island.... 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylva^ 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois .* 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa-- 

Missouri 

North Dakota... 
South Dakota... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Kentucky *... 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi... 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma *... 
Texas* 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado < 

New Mexico *. 

Arizona 

Utah * 

Nevada » 


Washington. 

Oregon 

California- - 


Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop. 

Ing 

cough 

lis 

26 

245 

302 

158 

0 

36 

12 

172 


17 



93 

0 


0 


170 

8 

325 

448 

60 

0 

17 

1 

141 

974 

411 

8,227 

1,406 

1,408 

0 

604 

13 

1,108 

34 

44 

481 

185 

225 

0 

53 

1 

23 

417 

108 

1, 574 

1,269 

453 

4 

198 

8 

»572 

2,732 

1,583 

10,394 

3, 464 

3, 912 

37 

2,109 

79 

2,024 

862 

567 

6,345 


1,303 

24 

499 

18 

568 

2,888 

954 

6,070 

4,611 

2,620 

2 

797 

53 

1,807 

1,530 

577 

4,598 

2,322 

1,289 

187 

694 

35 

728 

425 

132 

1,038 

713 

720 

710 

149 

11 

160 

1,738 

643 

806 

1,743 

1,669 

232 

1, 357 

42 

1, 131 

663 

281 

5,813 

2,398 

1,229 

161 

436 

19 

651 

1,306 

147 

583 

1,413 

1, 142 

118 

190 

14 

495 

748 

97 

350 


760 

21 

278 

22 

215 

244 

56 

173 

395 

343 

267 

114 

4 

33 

439 

246 

1,349 

1, 188 

628 

296 

275 

10 

404 

66 

22 

15 

94 

309 

6 

18 

10 

46 

00 

11 

168 

.57 

273 

65 

15 

7 

55 

m 

52 

137 

437 

582 

255 

10 

1 

50 

502 

52 

410 

649 

729 

386 

179 

5 

349 

14 

5 

54 

45 

22 

0 

*6 

0 

5 

557 

139 

4,699 

166 

310 

6 

274 

16 

251 

115 

89 

744 


226 

13 

107 

2 

48 

657 

153 

3,753 


233 

30 

» 107 

22 

600 

3a3 

112 

628 


241 

391 

76 

38 

75 

848 

237 

14,823 

I 

126 

477 


12 

661 

427 

241 

5,043 

79 

31 

49 

228 

15 

463 

330 

59 

1,091 

140 

101 

70 

'92 

19 

58 

425 

56 

227 

66 

35 

40 

04 

88 

43 

206 

85 

2,168 

396 

171 

148 

237 

31 

125 

365 

108 

2,321 

223 

76 

07 

413 

51 

103 

804 

77 

8,536 

1,507 

64 

31 

320 

51, 

1,570 

137 

18 

1,986 

196 

81 

27 

'38 

22 

107 

79 

06 

1,202 

24 

63 

122 

'125 

30 

31 

148 

99 

1,694 

168 

241 

859 

61 

29 

61 

54 

34 

9 

1 

55 

80 

45 

3 

6A 

83 

4 

2 

100 

149 

41 

15 

5 

7 

60 

1 

254 

48 

83 

32 


1 

25 




1 






58 

20* 

109 

50 

26 

132 

69 

8 

23 










463 

54 

1,205 

449 

196 

203 

229 

21 

53 

238 

56 

495 

96 

95 

347 

61 

12 

6 

3,402 

454 

1,001 

1,530 

766 

08 

906 

32 

772 


* Pulmonary. 

* Reports received weekly. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Reports not received at time of going to press. 
'Reports received annually. 
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Cue Rates per 1,000 Pepalatien (Animal Basis) fer tke Meatli of Marck, 102<t 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Measles 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

Maine 

1.71 

0.39 

3.64 

4.49 

2.85 

0.00 

0.53 

0.18 

2.55 



.44 



2.41 

.00 


.00 


Vermont 

5.70 

. 10 

10.89 

15.01 

2.01 


.57 

.03 

4.72 

Massachusetts 

2.68 

1.13 

22.64 

4.12 

3.87 

.00 

1.66 

.04 

3.30 

Rhode Island 

.56 

.73 

7.93 

3.05 

3.71 

.00 

.87 

.02 

.38 

Connecticut 

2.95 

.76 

11. 15 

8.90 

a 21 

.03 

1.40 

.02 

4.05 

New York 

2.79 

1.62 

10.62 

3.54 

4.00 


a25 

.08 

ao7 

New Jersey 

2.66 

1. 72 

16.52 


4.03 

.07 

1,54 

.06 

1.76 

PeiinBy 1 vahia 

3.46 

1. 14 

7.99 

5.52 

a 14 

.00 

.95 

.06 

1.67 

Ohio 

2.65 

1.00 

7.95 

4.02 

2.23 

.32 

1.20 

.06 

1.26 

Indiana 

1.58 

.49 

3.86 

2.65 

2.08 

2.64 

.65 

.04 

.63 

Illinois 

2.77 

1.03 

1.43 

2.78 

2.66 

.87 

a 01 

.07 

1.81 

Michigan 

1.71 

.72 

14.95 

6.17 

3.16 

.41 

1.^ 

.05 

1,67 

Wisconsin 

5.22 

.59 

2.33 

6.65 

4.67 

.47 

.76 

.0« 

1.98 

Minnesota 

3.24 

.42 

1.52 


3.30 

.09 

1.21 

.10 

.93 

Iowa 

1. 19 

.27 

.84 

1.92 

1.67 

1.26 

.55 


.16 

Missouri 

1.47 

.82 

4.52 

3.98 

2. 10 

.90 

.92 

.03 

1.36 

North Dakota 

1.22 

.41 

.28 

1.73 

5.60 

.11 

.33 

.18 

.85 

South Dakota 

1.51 

.18 

2.82 

.96 

4.58 

.92 

.25 

.12 

.02 

Nebraska 

2.77 

.44 

1. 15 

3.66 

4.88 

a 14 

.08 

.01 

.49 

ITflinfifliB 

3. 81 

.33 

2.64 

4. 18 

4.69 

2.48 

1.16 

.03 

a26 

l>elaware — 

.68 

.24 

2.61 

2.18 

1.06 

.00 

1.24 

.00 

.24 

Maryland 

4.07 

1.02 

34.33 

1.21 

2.26 

.04 

2.00 

.12 

1.83 

District of Columbia 

2.46 

1.90 

15.91 


4.88 

.28 

a20 

.04 

.92 

Virginia 

3.01 

.70 

17.21 


l.OT 

.18 

1.49 

.10 

a 71 

West Virginia 

2.07 

.77 

4.30 


1.65 

2.68 

.62 

.23 

.51 

North (''arolina 

3.41 

.95 

59.57 


.51 j 

1.92 


.05 

2.66 

South Carolina 

2.70 

1.53 

81.94 

.50 

.20 

.31 

i.44 

.10 

2.93 

Georgia 

1.22 

.22 

4.02 

.52 

.37 ! 

.26 

1.34 

.07 

.21 

Florida 

3.56 

.47 

1.90 

! .55 

.29 j 

.33 

,79 

.28 

.36 

Kentucky ... 










Tennessee 

.97 

.40 

10.18 

i.87 

.81 

.70 

1.12 

.15 

.59 

Alabama 

1.67 

.50 

10.65 

1.02 

.85 

.31 

1.90 

.23 

.47 

Mississippi 

5.90 

.51 

66.29 

9.94 

.42 

.20 

2.11 

.34 

10.41 

Arkansas'- 

.83 

.11 

12.06 

1. 18 

.49 

.18 

1.23 

.13 

.65 

Louisiana 

.48 

.68 

7.28 

.15 

.38 

.74 

1.76 

.18 

.19 

Oklahoma ». 

.81 

.64 

9.32 

.92 

1.83 

4.73 

.34 

.16 

.34 

Texas 










Mnntftna _ _ _ ^ 

1. 10 

.73 

.19 

.02 

1.18 

1.72 

.97 

.06 

L20 

Idaho 

1.79 

.09 

.04 

2.16 

3.22 

.89 

1.11 

.11 

.15 

Wyoming 

Colorado * 

2.87 

.05 

12. 14 

2.29 

a 97 

1. 63 


.05 

1.19 

New Mexico • 




1 





Arieona 

1.44 

.72 

2.71 

1.39 

.65 

3.29 

1.72 

.20 

.57 

Utah * 










Nevada « 










Washington 

3.44 

.40 

8.96 

3.34 

1.45 

1.51 

1.70 

.16 

.39 

Oregon 

3.12 

.72 

6.48 

1.26 

1.24 

4.54 

.80 

.16 

.08 

CalTfornia 

8.81 

1,18 

2.59 

3.06 

1.98 

.25 

a35 

.08 

aoo 


» Pulmonary. 

> Reports received weekly. 

* Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Reports not received at time of going to press. 

> Reports received annually. 
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PLAGUE-PREVENTION WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

California . — ^Tho weekly reports of plague-suppressive measures in 
California during the 10 weeks from March 11 to May 19, 1928, show 
a total of 7,968 rodents received and 6,728 examined during the 
period. None was reported plague infected. The last rodent infec- 
tion reported was six ground squirrels February 25-28, 1928, in 
Santfc Cruz, Calif. The last case of human plague was reported as 
occurring on February 9, 1928, also in Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif . — The rodent division of the Los Angeles Board 
of Health reports 8,485 rodents collected and 4,767 examined during 
the nine weeks from March 18 to May 19, 1928. None was found 
plague infected. 

Seattle, Wash . — The report of rat-trapping operations at Seattle 
for the months of March and April, 1928, show a total of 2,460 rodents 
taken and 1,197 examined during the two months. None was found 
plague infected. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM 

CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situ- 
ated in all parts of the coimtry and have an estimated aggregate 
population of more than 31,570,000. The estimated population of 
the 95 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,960,000. The esti- 
mated expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, 
excluding epidemics. 


Weeks ended May S8, 19B8, and May 2H, 19S7 


Diphtheria* 

41 States-- 
100 citios-. 
Measles: 

39 States. - 
100 cities.. 
Poliomyelitis: 

41 States. - 
Scarlet fever: 

41 States.. 
100 cities.. 
Smallpox: 

41 States.. 
100 cities.. 
Typhoid liBvor: 
41 States.. 
100 cities.. 


Cam reported 


Deaiht reported 


lafluensa and pzieumonia: 

96 cities 

Smallpox; 

95 dues 


1928 

1927 

1,351 

1,507 

778 

1,016 

16,597 

10,807 

7,900 

3,225 

27 

21 

3,424 

3,777 

1,416 

1,747 

822 

637 , 

105 

170 

282 

. 407 . 

50 

56 

1,187 

683 

^ 0 

0 . 


Estimated 

expectancy 


841 


1,118 


110 


68 


jFitfi# 10^2098 
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CUy repofiB far weak $nded Map ^6, 1968 


The **«!tfaxmted cxpecUBOcr** given for diiditiierh^ pcdiomyelitjls, scsrtet forer, smallpoz, end typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number el cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epideinics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine yean. It is in most histanees the 
median number of coses reported in the conesponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsstlsflMTtory, the epidemic period^ are 
eteludod and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of oases reported for the weric daring non* 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 11119 is inchidod. In obtaining tlto estimated expecftancy, the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table*tho available data were not sufficient to make It practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


Division, State, and 
city 


NSW ENGLAND 
Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire. 

Concord. 

Manchester 

Vermont: 

Barre 

Maasochuseits: 

Boston 

Fall River. 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Rhode l^nd* 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut* 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New Haven 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York: 
Buffalo.. 


New Jersey: 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphii 
Pittsbu^. 
Reading 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Ohio: 

Cincinnati... 

Cleveland... 

Colombna 

Toledo 

Indiaaa: 

Fort Wayne. 
IndianaiMi3- 
South Bend. 
Terre Haute. 
Bliuois: 


Springfield. 


FTtot 

Grand Rapids.. 




Diphtheria 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926» 

estimated 

^IUUa** 

en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Casea, 

eiN:i- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

76,400 

11 

1 

0 

122,546 

0 

0 

0 

84,000 

0 

1 

0 

uaoos 

2 

0 

0 

787,000 

34 

44 

10 

131,000 

2 

3 

2 

145,000 

a 

a 

1 

193,000 

9 

* 

4 

71.000 

3 

I 

0 

275,000 

0 

6 

0 : 

(») 

0 

5 

7 

•161,000 

8 

6 

3 

182,000 

15 

2 

1 

544,000 

14 

9 

12 

5,924.000 

186 

254 

318 

321.000 

9 

10 

4 . 

185,000 

30 

4 

6 . 

131,000 

3 

5 

13 

450,000 

10 

11 

29 

134,000 

1 

3 

2 

2; 008^ 000 

46 

66 

35 

637,000 

32 

18 

17 

114,000 

0 

2 

1 

411,000 

10 

8 

1 

•60,000 

61 

22 

28 

283,000 

1 

8 

1 

295,000 

27 

4 

5 

09,900 

a 

2 

2 

367.000 

46 

4 

4 

81,700 

0 

1 

0 

71,900 

2 

1 

0 

3tM8,000 

72 

72 

t 77 

64,700 

a 

0 

6 

>1,242,044 

24 

45 

83 

188,000 

8 

4 

‘ 8 

15d000 

0 

2 

0 


Casea Deaths 


Mumps, 

cases 

ro- 


20 2, 549 


< Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


15 [ 10 1 447 
of of 388 
01 2l 7l 

> No estimate made. 
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CUy reports for week ended May tS, 19 t 8 — CoBtinued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 






Chick- 
en 1)03C, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 

Population, 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1926, 

estimated 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 



■jjl 








EAST NOETH CENTEAL— 


! 








continued 










Wisconsin: 


1 








Kenosha 

52,700 

517,000 

09,400 

139,671 

24 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

3 

Milwaukee 

37 

12 

7 

5 

6 

2 

10 

9 

Racine 

1 

0 

! 0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Sui)ertoi 

' 0 

1 

i 6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NOKTH CENTEAL 









Minneeota: 










Duluth. 

113.000 

434.000 

248.000 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

Minneapolis 

32 

15 

5 

0 

2 

82 

172 

5 

St. Paul. 

13 

10 

1 

0 

1 

12 

21 

9 

Iowa: 







Davenport 

1 52,460 
146,000 
78,000 
36.900 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux City 


1 







12 

0 

0 

0 


1 

4 


Missouri; 








Kansas City 

375,000 

23 

5 

2 

0 

0 

64 

37 

ft 

St. Jonph 

78,400 

830,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

St. Louis 

14 

37 

25 

0 

0 

290 

12 


North Dakota: 





Farfgo 

126,403 

114,811 

2 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota; 










115,036 

1 30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 



0 

0 

6 

6 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Omaha 

216,000 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

9 

Kansas: 








Topelm 

56,500 

10 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 

6 

0 

Wichita 

92,500 

4 

1 

1 

i 

0 

0 

U 

0 

2 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 





j 


Delaware: 







8 



Wilmington 

124.000 

808.000 
133,741 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

Maryland: 

Baltimore. 

53 

22 

22 

1 

2 

300 

59 

' 25 

Cumberland.. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

a 

Frederick 

1 12,035 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 






191 



Washington _ . _ 

528,000 


10 

27 

1 

1 

0 

9 

Virginia: 







Lynchburg 

*38,493 

174.000 

189.000 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

5 

0 

Norfolk 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

5 

6 

Richmond 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

53 

1 

3 

Roanoke 

61,900 

50,700 

156,308 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 

Charleston 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Wheeftug 

3 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

North Carolina: 


1 




22 



Raleigh 

130,371 

37,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Wilmtogton 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

W ioeton-Salem. 

71,800 

14 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

16 

0 

South Chrcdina: 








Charleston 

74,100 

41,800 

127,311 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Columbia 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14 

7 

Qreenville 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Georgia: 






27 


3 

Atlanta 

116,809 

94,900 

6 

1 

3 

al2 

0 

10 

Brunswick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

13 

0 

SavEum^ 

5 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Florida: 







2 


Miami 

*131,286 

*47,629 

102.000 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Rt Patorshiirg 


0 



0 



0 

Tamna 

0 

1 

i 

5 

0 

2 

i 

1 

1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


1 No estimate made. 

* special census 
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City reports for week ended May i9t8 — Continued 





1 Diphtheria 

Influensa 






Chick- 
en pox, 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

Division, State, and 

Population, 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1926, 

cases 

csti- 

Cases 

Cases 

Deaths 


re- 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

ported 

ported 

re- 

ported 





■■ 






BAST SOUTH CENTKAL 










Kentucky 










(’oviugton 

68, 600 
811,000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

TrfOUlsvIllc 

3 

3 

1 

5 

0 

110 

12 

11 

Tennessee 




Mciii pills 

177.000 

137.000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

13 

4 

ma 

Nashville 

2 

0 

6 

0 i 

3 

36 

Alnhnm i 










Birmingham 

211,000 

60,1^00 

47,000 

6 

0 

0 

77 1 

10 

46 

7 

17 

1 

Mobile 

0 

1 

0 

1 j 

1 

2 


MoiitRomery 

3 

0 

0 

1 ! 


14 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 





Arkansas* 









• 

Fort Smith 

131,643 

76,900 

1 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 


Little llot'k 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

2 

3 

Louisiana 







Now Orleins 

410,000 

3 

6 

3 

8 

5 


0 

12 

3 

Shreveport 

60;600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

Oklahoma 








Oklahoma City 

(») 

2 

1 

2 

32 

1 


5 

8 

Teifos 









Dallas 

203.000 

150.000 
40,100 

> 164,964 

22 

3 

2 

0 

0 


0 

* 2 

Fort W orth 

16 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Galveston 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

Houston 

0 

3 

2 

0 

6 

12 

0 

San Antonio 

206,000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

MOUNTAIN 








Montana: 










Hillings 

U7,971 

1 1 20, 883 

! H2,037 

» 12,668 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(iieat Falls 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Missoula 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho 


i 






Boise _>! 

123,042 

1 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado 








Denver 

286,000 

43,000 

40 

9 

5 


6 

66 

67 

0 

10 

1 

Pueblo 

26 

1 

0 

! 0 

0 

20 

N<w Mexico. 





A.lbuduerque 

>21,006 

133, 000 

3 

1 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Utih 

Salt Lake City 

15 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Nevada: 




• 





Heuo 

i > 12, 668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

PACIFIC 






■ 



Washington: 







H||i 



Seattle 

(») 

>109.000 

56 

5 

1 

0 



5 


Spokane 

30 

2 

3 

0 



0 


Tacoma 

106,000 

>282,388 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


72 

4 

Oregon* 

Ihirtland ..... 

16 

5 

5 

0 

0 

H 

1 

4 

California: 





^■1 


Los Angeles........ 

(>) 

101 

38 

23 

81 

0 



18 

Sacramento 

73,>400 

8 

3 

2 

0 

0 



2 

San Francisco.. 

667,000 

43 

18 

7 

4 

2 

18 

■ 

8 








1 Estimated July 1 , 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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CUy reports for week ended May 19B8 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox j 


Typhoid fever 













Whoop- 


Division, State, 

Cases, 


Gases, 



Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



ing 

cough. 

Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Oases 

Deaths 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

mil 



ancy 






ancy 



nn 


NEW EKQLAND 



■ 

■ 





■ 



Maine: 



H| 









Portland 

2 

2 



0 


0 

0 



23 

New Hampshire: 











13 

Concord 

1 

1 



0 

1 



0 


Manchester 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 



36 

Vermont: 











3 

Barro 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

^^■IB 

0 



Massachusetts: 










18 

250 

Boston 

62 

72 

0 

4 

0 

15 

1 

^^KB 


FaU River 

3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 


0 

6 

38 

Si^ngfield 

Worcester 

6 

9 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


m 


0 

0 

2 

13 

38 

68 

Rhode Island: 











22 

Pawtucket 

1 

4 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

Providence 

8 

23 

0 

0 



0 

2 

0 

1 

79 

Connecticut: 











29 

Bridgeport 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

TTftrt.fnrd _ 

4 

6 

0 




1 

0 

0 

3 

77 

New Haven... 

6 

1 

0 


0 

H 

1 


0 

22 

48 

KIDDLE ATLANTIC 












Now York: 










18 

149 

Buffalo. 

19 

26 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 


0 

New York 

238 

315 




115 


9 

0 

133 

1,671 

Rochester 

12 

12 


0 


1 

1 

1 

0 

6 

84 

Syracuse 

8 

18 

0 



2 

0 

1 

0 

25 

62 

Naw Jersey 









37 

Cftrodflii 

6 

0 

0 



0 

1 


0 

4 

Newark 

23 

38 

0 

0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

36 

124 

Trenton 

2 

1 



0 

4 

1 


0 

0 

56 

Pennsylvania: 







1 


79 

521 

Philadelphia.. 

83 


1 

0 

0 

41 

4 

0 

Pittsburgh 

29 


0 

0 

0 

7 


0 

0 

33 

218 

Reading 

3 


0 



0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

29 

EAST NOBTH CKN- 










TBAL 












Ohio: 











100 

Cinoinnati 

13 

41 

2 

4 

0 

14 

0 

1 


2 

Cleveland 

32 

27 

0 

0 

0 

19 

1 

1 


43 

240 

Columbus 

8 

12 

2 

0 

0 

5 

Hi 



6 

84 

Toledo.. 

11 

■ 

2 

0 

0 

3 




5 

69 

Indiana: 








32 

Fort Wayne., . 

3 


3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

i 

Indianapolis... 

9 


14 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 


4 

96 

South Bend... 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

7 

Terre Haute... 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 



0 

13 

UUnois: 












Chicago 

106 

81 

2 

3 

0 

46 

3 


0 

82 

746 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

3 

6 

0 


0 

2 

0 

HI 

1 

2 

22 

Detroit 

82 

111 

1 

6 

0 

27 

2 



73 

318 

Flint 

5 

7 

1 

1 

0 


0 



8 

33 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 


0 


^Kl 

5 

27 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha 

2 

1 

1 


0 




0 

IS 

7 

Milwaukee 

19 

62 

1 


0 

11 




17 

122 

Racine 

4 

3 

1 


0 

0 




1 

13 

Superior 

2 

16 

1 

0 

0 

3 





12 

WEST NORTH CEN- 









H 


TRAL 












Minnesota: 

1 











Dntnth 

7 

4 

1 

0 


2 


0 

0 


32 

Minneapolis... 
St. Paul. 

35 

21 

7 

0 


2 


0 

0 


9i 

21 

11 

3 

0 


4 


0 

0 


56 

Iowa: 










Davenport 

Des Moines.. .. 

0 

2 

1 

2 



0 





6 

5 

2 

15 



0 

H4 


0 


Slonx City 

1 


2 



0 



L ... 


Waterloo 

1 

8 

0 

man 




0 

man 


r 8 
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City reports for week ended May 26^ 1928 — Continued 



Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 









Tuber- 




Whoop- 

ing 

cough. 












Division, State, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



culosis, 

deaths 

Cases, 



Deaths, 

all 

and city 

esti- 

Cases 

estl- 

Cases 

Deaths 

esti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

mated 

re- 

mated 

re- 

re- 

ported 

mated 

re- 

re- 

re- 

causes 


expect- 

ported 

expect- 

l>orted 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 





ancy 





m 




WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL— continued 








■ 




Missouri: 












Kansas City— 

8 

31 

1 

1 


0 

1 



15 

100 

St. Joseph 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 



2 

40 

8t. Louis 

29 

18 

3 

8 

0 

18 

2 



19 

228 

North Dakota: 






Fargo 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

Grand Forks.. 

1 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

South Dakota: 












Aberdeen 

2 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


1 


Sioux Falls 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 


Nebraska: 












Omaha 

3 

3 

7 

7 

0 

2 


0 

0 

2 

65 

Kansas: 








Topeka 


6 

0 

0 


0 

^^■la 

0 

0 


n 

32 

Wichite 

2 

2 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


aOUTH ATI,ANTIC 










■ 

Delaware: 










■I 


Wilmington... 

4 

2 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 



81 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

83 

28 

0 


0 

16 

2 

1 

1 

52 

* 218 

Cumberland... 

1 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

12 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Colum- 












bia: 












Washington... 

Virginia: 

19 

46 

1 

4 

0 

18 

1 

0 

0 

2 

144 

Lynchburg 

0 

2 

1 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

17 

Norfolk 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 


Richmond 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

Roanoke 

1 

1 

1 

G 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

West Virelnia: 
Charleston 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

23 

W heeling 

North Carolina: 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Raleigh 

0 

1 

0 

2 



0 

0 

0 


13 

WUmington... 

1 

0 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 


4 

Winston-Salem 

0 

1 

2 

1 



0 

1 

0 


18 

South Carolina: 






HJ 






Charleston 

0 

0 

‘ 1 

3 


HI 

1 

1 

0 


22 

Columbia 

0 

1 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 


86 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Georgia: 












Atlanta 

3 

8 

7 

5 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

72 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

6 

Savannah 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

85 

Florida: 












Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

1 



0 


22 

8t. Petersburg. 
Tampa 

0 


0 


0 

0 



0 


8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


0 

0 


24 

EAST SOUTH 







HI 




CENTRAL 












Kentucky: 







^H 





Covington 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 


0 

0 


25 

Louisville 

6 

32 

0 

8 

0 

15 

^^Ba 


0 


145 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

6 

1 

2 

1 

^■1 

6 



2 

0 

78 

Nashville 

2 

2 

2 

7 


7 

^^Bb 


0 

2 

M 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

1 

1 

6 

1 


4 

2 


0 

6 

82 

Mobile 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 


1 

0 

22 

Montgomery.. 

1 

2 

-1 

Q 



k 0 

Hi 


0 


WEST SOTTTiU CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Bmtth.... 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


5 


Little Rook.... 

1 

20 

0 

1 

JHHIQI 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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June 15^1828 


City reports for week ended May 19$8 — Continued 


Scarlet fever I 


Typhoid fever 


iuoer- Ing 

Division, State, Cases, Cases, deaths ^ ' 

and city eeti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- mated re- re- re- ^wsea 

expect- ported expect- ported ported expect- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy ancy 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL— continued 

Louisiana: 

Now Orleans. 
Shreveport-. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma 


Fort Worth. 
Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 


Helena.. 

Missoula 


PAnwc 

Washington; 


Oregon: 

Portland 

California; 

Los Angelos.. 
Sacramento... 
San Francisco 



G 

1 

20 

2 


1 

0 

1 

0 

19 

2 

2 

1 


3 

0 

0 

1 1 

I f 

1 1 

o| j 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

9 


0 

69 

1 

5 



Meningococ- Lethargic Peiiaera Poliomyelitis (infiai- 
cus meningitis encephalitis tile paralysis) 


Division, State, and city 


Cases, 

esti- 

Cases Deaths Cases Deaths Cases Deaths mated Cases Deaths 

expect- 

ancy 


NEW ENGLAND 


Massachusetts: 

Boston 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport.. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New York; 

New York 8* 

New lermy: 

Newark 1 

Beunsylvaiiia: 

. Phikdelpbia, 8 

Pitteborab 0 
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City reports for week ended May ZB, 1968 — Continued 



Meningococ- 
cus meningitis 

Letharfdc 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Csaes 

Deaths 

BAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio- 

Cleveland 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

Columbus - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Illinois' 

C'hicago 

11 

9 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Michigan 

Detroit 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand Rapids 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 







Minnesota: 

Minneapolis. ....... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Missouri: 

irnnRA.li nit.y., 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

St. Louis.. I 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nebraska* 

Omaha 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District of Columbia: 

Washington 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

South Carolina. 

Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

C'olumbia — - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Georgia: 

Atlanta ..... ...... ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Savannah 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Florida 

Tamjia .... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

BAST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Tennessee. 

Memphis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Alabama 

Birmingham 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Mobile 

i ^ 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 






Arkansas: 

Foit Smith 

1 

i 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Little Rock 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana- 

New Orleans . 

2 

‘ ® 

i 0 

1 

5 

0 

Texas- 

Dallas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Utah 

Salt Lake City.. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Nevada: 

Reno 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PACIFIC 

California: 

Los Angeles 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

San Francisco 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 






1 



Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 


Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 


Cases 


Deaths 


0 0 0 
0 1 1 


0 0 0 


0 1 
0 0 


0 0 0 


0 1 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

* 

0 1 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


The following table gives thp rates per 100,000 popiilation for 101 
cities for the live-week period ended May 26, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended May 28, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July 1., 
1628 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for many of the 


oo 
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cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,657,000 in 1928 and 

31.050.000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 

30.961.000 estimated population in 1928 and nearly 30,370,000 in 
1927. The number of cities included in each group and the estimated 
aggregate populations are shown in a separate table below. 


Summarj^ of weekly reports from cities, April 22 to May 26 ^ i02S — Annual rates 
per lOOyOOO population compared with rates for the corre^pondi'ng period of 
1927^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 



I figorof ftiwa in thlt taltfa arantes per lOOfOOO populetlon, enanel baaie, and not tbe mii»ber.of 
mes leported. Papulations used are Mtimaited as of July 1, 1923 and 1927, tespeotiv^. 

> Sioox City, Iowa, not included. » 
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Summary of weekly reporte from ciiie^f April 22 to May 26, 1928 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 — Continued 

TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 




Ag^egate population Aggregate population 
of cities reporting of cities reporting 
cases deaths 











































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 

% 


THE FAR EAST 


Report for the weeJc ended May 19, 1928, — The following report for 
the week ended May 19, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations, located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


FLAOUE 

Aden Prof«cforo<e.— Aden. 

India — Bossein, Bombay, Rangoon. 
Ceylw .—Colombo. 

CWtio.— Amoy. 


CHOLERA 

India.— Bossein, Calcutta, Moulmein. 
Siam.— Bangkok. 

French Indo- China.— Haiphong, Saigon. 


SMALLPOX 

Irof.— Basra. 

India.— Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmein, 
Negapatam, Rangoon- 
French Indio.— Pondicherry. 

^Ihttch East Indies.- BelAwan*Del I . 

China.- Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

.Japan.— Kobo, Bbimonoseki. 

Ktoaninn^.— Dairen. 


Returns for the week ended May 19 were not received from Vizagapatam op 
Tuticorin, India. 


CANADA 


Provinces — Communicable diseases — WeeTc ended May 19, 1928 , — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports cases of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
May 19, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 


New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

on- 

tarlo 

' 

Mani- 

toba 

Hivs- 

-katch- 

ewan 

Alberta 

Cei^hmspinAl favnr ^ 




2 

8 

1 




TnCuAiiKii _ - 

10 






T^ethargic eTif»^^phfliitlfl _ 






p^inmychtia - - 






1 

10 

flmalipax 


2 

2 


12 

7 

1 

13 

Typhoid fevAT 


16 







Quebec Province — Communicable diseases — WeeTc ended May 26, 
1928, — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases 
of certain communicable diseases for the week ended May 20, 1928, 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Ci^es 

rShhamn pnr 


Scarlet fever 

80 

Dlnkthtfrift i 


SmallDox 

‘10 



EiTncT/ijMirflNHMVMSIlVISVMHilllHlI 







40 
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DENMARK 


Communicable diseases — March, 1928. — During the month of 
March, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Denmark as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Oases 

Bfonchopneumonia 

3,362 

Paratyphoid fever 

6 

pArAhrofipInAl tnAtiin^Hs 

8 

Pneumonia ............. ....... 

601 

Chicken box .1 

62 

Poliomyelitis 

8 

DiphthAflfi - -- 

690 

Puerpeml fAvnr _ ^ _ 

21 

Rrysipclns - 

257 

Scarlet fever... ... 

219 

Innuenza 

5,587 

Tetanus — 

1 

Jaundice 

113 

Tuberculosis 

272 

Lethargic encephalitis.. 

12 

Typhoid fever 

10 

Measles 

5,728 

Undulant (Malta) fever 

»87 

Mumps 

657 

Whooping cough 

1,757 





1 Reported from State Serum Institute. 

Population: 3,493,000. 

PERU 

Arequi'pa — Mortality, March- April, 1928. — Mortality from all 
causes was reported at Arequipa, Peru, during the months of March 
and April, 1928, as follows: March, 1928, deaths, 70; April, 1928, 
deaths, 59. Deaths from certain causes were distributed as follaws: 
Gastroenteritis — March, 17; April, 4; tuberculosis — March, 14; 
April, 16; typhoid fever — one death each in March and April; 
typhus fever — one death in April. 

SPAIN 

Mortality from all causes and from certain diseases — JulySep- 
tember, 1927. — During the three-month period July to September, 
1927, inclusiVe, the total number of deaths occurring in Spain from 
all causes was as follows: July, 36,596; August, 33,717; September, 
29,279. Population, 22,290,162. Deaths from certain diseases were 
reported as follows: 

Deaths, 1927 


Disease 

July 

August 

. 

Sep- 

tember 

Disease 

July 

August 

Sep- 

tember 

Broochitls: 

Acute 

Chronic 

Cancer 

837 

492 

1,855 

8,190 

81 

2,484 

102 

05 

857 

873 

745 

476 

1,313 

6,860 

80 

2,441 

83 

120 

289 

899 

722 

480 

1,329 

4,552 

118 

2,233 

102 

117 

160 

884 

Pneumonia 

Puerperal fever 

Scarlet tever 

Smallpox ... 

510 

104 

58 

3 

285 

2,122 

374 

456 

4 

484 

114 

51 

8 

243 

1,909 

366 

594 

2 

462 

114 

50 

18 

156 

1,853 

318 

561 

Diarrhea (under 2 years). 

Diphtheria 

Heart disease 

Influenza. 

Tuberculosis: 

Meningeal 

Pulmonary 

Other forms 

Malaria 

Typhoid fever 

Mayflies - *. 

Typhus fever. _ 

Nephritis 




Modrid — Mortality, April, 1928. — ^During the month of April, 
1928, 1,283 deaths were reported at Madrid, Spain, including diph- 
theria, 6; measles, 36; scarlet fever, 1; tuberculosis, 160; typhoid 
fever, 3r Population, estimated, 766,552. 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 































CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER- Continued 





















Indo-Cbixia (French) (see also table above): 



1 Six cases of plague iep<vM la BiieDoa.Alies, Aitmtipa befoee May 14, ifiae^ 
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Indo*China (see also table below): 















CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER—Continued 

PLAGUK— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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CHOLERA* PLAGUE* SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER* AND YELLOW FEVER—Continued 

SMALLPOX 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 




























































France (see table below) 

Q^d Coast (see table below). 





























CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX—Contioued 
[C indloates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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Visasapatam.. 




Fortagal (see also table below): 
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CHOLERA. PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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^ 4 cases Hi typhus fever reported June 5, 1928, from Irish Free State. 




EsUncIa i 

Bio de Janeiro * 
Dahomey: 
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OCCUPATIONAL MORTALITY AMONG MALES IN ENGLAND, 
AND WALES, 1921-1923 

^ A Summary of the Repml of the Registrar General 

By Rollo H. Britten, Associate Statistician, Office of Industrial Hygiene, UnUed 
States Public Health Service 

Because of the fact that the recently issued report on occupational 
mortality among males in England and Wales ^ will not be gener- 
ally available in this country, a summary of this report has been 
prepared. It is, of course, not possible to present the material in 
any detail, and research workers in the field of industrial hygiene 
will desire to study the original volume", because of its great signifi- 
cance. At the same time, the outstanding features are of sufficient 
general interest to warrant a discussion of them. No attempt at a 
thorough analysis or digest has been made, both because the delay 
would detract from the timeliness of this paper, and because a really 
adequate study must be made by persons closely familiar with occu- 
pational health conditions in England. 

Since death rates by occupation for the general population have 
not been available in the United States in recent years, the English 
data prove particularly valuable to us in a field in which we have no 
comparable material. In many particulars, the occupational mor- 
tality rates in England are not generally applicable here, but they 
are exceptionally suggestive. In a way they mean more to us than 
corresponding rates for the United States could mean, because in 
England the worker is more likely to remain in a specific occupation 
throughout bis life, and thus his death may be more properly ascrib- 
able to the occupation given on the death certificate. 

The current English report departs radically from preceding vol- 
umes — so much so that it must be accepted forthwith that few com- 
parisons with the previous material are legitimate. The primary 
cause of this was the adoption by the English Census Bureau of a 
revised occupational classification in 1921. An attempt is now made 
to distinguish occupations on purely occupational lines. For instance, 
cutlery grinders are now given by themselves. An excess mortality 
from all causes of 230 per cent is found for them, whereas in the 
previous report they were combined ^th all others concerned in the 
manufacture of cutlery, showing an e^ess of only 63 per cent. 

1 Registrar Generars Decennial Supplement, England and Wales, 1021, Part IX, Occupational Mortality, 
FertlUty, and Inftot Mortality. London: 1027. 
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hx of the changed m the eeneus clasdifleation, no att^pt ^aa 
made in the present registrar general's report to keep the data com- 
parable in other particulars with preceding reports. Among the 
changes that should be mentioned are the following: The compara- 
tive mortality figures are now calculated so as to yield 1^000 deaths 
at the death rates for different ages, from 20 to 65 years, prevailing 
among all occupied and retired civilian males in 1921-1923 for the 
same ages. In 1910-1912 these figures were based on all males; for 
1900-1902, ages 25-65. In this paper, as a matter of simplicity, the 
comparative mortality figures themselves have not .been used,* 
except in one or two tables, but it must still be kept in mind that the 
standardized rates are for ages 20-65 instead of 25-65, and refer to 
all occupied and retired males, instead of all males. A rearrange- 
ment of occupations by social class was made, there. being now five 
such classes (I, upper and middle; II, intermediate between upper 
and middle and sWlled labor; III, skilled labor; IV, intermediate 
between skilled and unskilled labor; V, unskilled labor). The years 
1921-1923 have been used instead of 1920-1922 (which would have 
been consistent with previous reports). It was felt that industrial 
conditions were still abnormal in 1920 as a result of gradual demo- 
bilization following the war, and, furthermore, the new census classi- 
fication as to occupation and the 1920 international list of causes of 
death could not have been used for the year 1920. 

It should be noted that in the present volume retired have been 
included with the occupied, since they were formerly employed in 
the occupation with which they are grouped. Also the tables are 
limited to civilians. As a matter of brevity, the term ‘^all occupied" 
in this paper has frequently been substituted for ‘‘all occupied and 
retired civilian males." 

First, a summary of what is contained in the British report is 
desirable, since only certain phases of it can be covered in this paper. 
After a discussion of the mortality by social class, the important 
causes of death are considered, with tables giving the occupations 
with the highest and lowest comparative mortality figures for each 
disease. Then the opposite point of view is taken and each important 
occupation is discussed seriatim. The next section deals with occu- 
pational fertility — ^i. e., the number of births to men in each occupa- 
tion for the year 1921. These data were previously carried in the 
general report of the registrar general. A further section discusses 
infant mortality, treated in the same way. Many of the detailed 
tables also take up occupational fertility and infant mortality, but 
only brief reference will be made to this material in the present 
review. Then follows a series of tables dealing with the various 

* The standardixed rates used were obtained by multiplying the “comparative mortality flgures" by a 
factor, tbe rate for all oauaes among all occupied and latlr^ males. < 
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phases of the material, including registered and calculated deaths 
from all causes according to the detailed occupations employed by 
the census bureau; mortality for all causes in various ages by the 
abbreviated occupational classification used generally in the volume, 
expressed as a ratio to ail occupied and retired; comparative mortality 
figures by occupation and causes, both where the rate for all causes 
is taken as 1,000 and where the rate for each cause is taken as 1,000; 
various ranking tables according to occupation; mortality at various 
ages by cause and social class, expressed as a ratio to all occupied 
and retired; and finally a detailed set of ‘^abstracts” giving the num- 
ber of deaths and the specific death rates by age, cause, and occupa- 
tion. One can hardly fail to realize from this brief summary the ^ 
great value which the report possesses and the more elaborate treat- 
ment of the material than in previous reports. 

The present paper is divided into six parts, for convenience: 

I. Social distribution of mortality. 

II. A comparison for all occupied males with 1910-1912. 

III. Industrial comparisons for mortality, fertility, and infant 

mortality. 

IV. Specific occupational comparisons according to major 

causes of death. 

V. Summary of standardized rates by occupation. 

VI. Mortality by age from a few causes in larger occupations. 

In interpreting occupational mortality, one must be forewarned 
as to possible fallacies. Perhaps this can most readily be don© by 
quotation from the bulletin itself: 

It can not be assumed that the deaths tabulated for any occupation have 
occurred exclusively amongst the men tabulated to that occupation. So far 
as this is the result of ordinary changes of occupation by men in normal health, 
as from agricultural laborer to policeman or farm bailiff, the returns are probably 
not prejudiced, * * * for os such changes of occupation are always going 

on the census *figure may be regarded, at all events in normal times, as represent- 
ing an unprejudiced and typical sample of the occupational population during 
the period supplying the deaths, and with which they may therefore be fairly 
compared, even if they are not individuals actually included in the census occu- 
pational population in question ♦ ♦ 

But a more important source of discrepancy between the census and registra- 
tion figures collated in the tables is probably to be found, not in economic, but 
in health considerations. The reader must-be reminded, as in previous reports 
of this series, that the weakly puddler or blacksmith may be forced to adopt a 
less strenuous occupation before bis death. If so the occupation at death (the 
last occupation before work ceased) may differ from that at census if change of 
occupation has occurred shortly after the» census, and death shortly after the 
change ♦ ♦ But even when the death corresponds with the occupa- 
tional return at census the same fallacy may apply in only slightly less degree. 
For the former puddler may be obliged by bronchitis, skin cancer, or other chronic 
disease incidental to his calling to become a costermonger for years before his 
death, in which case the deaths correspond with the census return, although 
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z^ally pertaining by origia to another oocupation. The only difference in thia 
ease is the transfer of one life from puddlers to costermongers in correspondence 
with the death, but at most ages this goes a very short way toward compensating 
for the death transfer. This type of error must evidently tend toward under- 
statement in some degree of the mortality of strenuous occupations, and cor- 
responding overstatement of those open to men of impaired physique, but no 
measure of the extent of this tendency can be applied ♦ 

Besides these general instances there arc doubllebs many others applying 
particularly to certain occupations, but under our present system of national 
records no means of avoiding this difficulty has ever suggested itself * * 

There are two additional sources of error which require specific 
mention. For one thing, there is a tendency for the classification of 
occupations to become yearly more specific so far as the census returns 
are concerned, and it is probable that the same minuteness does not 
always apply to the occupation as recorded by the physician on the 
death certificate. Hence, for certain specific occupations the popu- 
lation may bo too great to correspond with the mortality, giving 
unreasonably low rates. This perhaps explains why the mortality 
from all causes for farmers’ sons and other relatives assisting in the 
work of the farm is only 22 per cent of that for all occupied (when age 
has been taken into account), while the rate for farmers is 71. Many 
other examples could be cited. 

A second source of cn*or seems to us to be of very great significance. 
In a sense it is covered by the comment above as to the transfer of a 
puddler to the occupation of costermonger by reason of some disease 
incident to his former occupation. But the effect is too vast to be 
explained purely on the basis of diseases incident to strenuous occupa- 
tions. There is in industry a general tendency for the stronger bodied 
to go into the more strenuous occupations, and for the weaker to seek 
the less strenuous. The high mortality among costermongers can not 
be explained, it seems to the writer, on the basis of deaths associated 
with some prior occupation which these men had. In general it 
appears to be the result of a selective process of such subtle and 
sweeping effect that occupational mortality figures must always be 
judged with this factor in mind. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles 
have extraordinarily high mortality rates from nearly every cause. 
They must have been on the average more or less inferior physically 
throughout their lives. They may never have been employed in 
any very active occupation. In many occupations this sdective 
factor seems to have been at work, and when it is combined also with 
complications due to varying rates by social class or economic condi- 
tions, we are faced with diflicult problems indeed. 

A final caution as to interpreting mortality records in general. All 
studies of autopsy material indicate that the correct cause of death is 

> At ft&oUMr ptrfnt of the btOlettii nferenoe ii mede to the ftiot that aa life advaaoee there is a teadenev to 
omittlMfOQoupatfoaon the oansnerettini, whereas it would appear OB the death oertifloate. ThfeisTecy 
Importaat and tends to inorease the mortality rates of the advanced ages, bat has not bean considered 
here, because It has been fdt safer to omit mortality rates fyr the advanced ages. 
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by no means always placed upon the certificate. Understatemrat of 
ayphilis and some other causes is to be expected from obvious reasons; 
but the difficulty is of much wider scope, involving many causes of 
death, and of varying effect in the different social classes and in par* 
tioular occupations. It is no doubt also responsible for more or less 
correlation between causes of death, because of a confusion in the 
record. There is, moreover, the obstacle of deaths due to more than 
one disease entity. All rates must be scrutinized for errors of this 
character before conclusions are drawn, and conclusions must always 
be accepted with reservation. 

Since tiiis review of the British mortality was undertaken particu- 
larly to be of use to the industrial hygienist in the United States, 
international difference in certifying causes of death becomes a point 
which can not be disregarded. The high mortality rates for chronic 
bronchitis in these tables may surprise a reader who is not familiar 
with such differences. As a matter of fact, the death rates for 
chronic bronchitis m this country are usually about one-fourth of those 
in England and Wales. In regard to this point, Newsholme * states: 

The contrast * * « between death rates in England and in the United 
States shows a great unexplained excess of mortality from bronchitis in Eng- 
land. ♦ ♦ ♦ In the United States the certification of chronic bronchitis is 
discouraged: Thus in New York medical certificates stating chronic bronchitis 
as the cause of death are sent back for revision. 

It should be added that if the two causes of death are given on 
the same death certificate, one must be lost sight of in the compiled 
figures. In the United States this is handled according to a series of 
rules in the Census Bureau; in England the opinion of the physician 
is usually followed. This may in part explain the difference in the 
mortality rates from bronchitis. 

With regard to other points of incomparability, it may be stated 
that in the United States cerebral hemorrhage is favored over arterial 
disease, while in England it is treated as secondary to and therefore 
a complication of arterial disease. Quoting further from Newsholme: ^ 

Arteriosclerosis is not provided with a separate column in the American sta- 
tistics; in England it appears to be superseding cerebral hemorrhage as a cause 
of death. Renal disease is a common cause of cerebral hemorrhage, aild the fact 
that deaths under this heading are seven times, while deaths under cei^bral 
hemorrhage are only two and one-half times, as many in the United States as 
in England, points to considerable incomparability in the data. 

L Social Distribution of^Mortallty 

The mortality in different occupations is affected in a marked man-> 
ner by the social status of the workers, involving, as this does, eco<- 
nomic differences and environmental distinctions outside the factory. 
The registrar general has recognized this fact by classifying the oo- 

<Sl«menU of Vital Statlstlce. Sir Artlior K^hofane. im. 
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cupatioQs according to social class. Inaccurate as such a classifica- 
tion necessarily is, considerable interest attaches to the mortality rates 
in the several social classes, especially in their bearing on the rates 
in specific occupations. Some effect of occupational hazards, direct 
and indirect, on the rates for each social class must be allowed for, 
but the extent of this effect is indeterminate. 

First are presented the standardized mortality rates, by social class, 
for the ages 20-65 according to cause of death. The standardized 
rate is used in preference to a crude rate, since it affords a convenient 
average which more or less eliminates differences due to’ variations 
in the age distributions of the populations involved. The social 
classification seems clear without further comment, beyond noting 
that the allocation into the social class was done by specific occupa- 
tion, not by individuals.® The diseases are arranged in an order 
based on the tendencies of the rates to vary from class to class, at 
the top being those in which the rates are highest in social classes 
IV and V. 


Tablb 1, — Standardized mortality of the five social clas8ee^ from all causes and from 
certain causes^ at ayes W to 65 years, 19$i-19£S 


1 

1 

Death rate per 100,000 

1 

Cause 

Class I, 
upper and 
middle 

Class II, 
inter- 
mediate 

Class in, 
shilled 
labor 

Class IV, 
inter- 
mediate 

Class V. 
unskilled 
labor 


11.6 

24.9 

42.fi 

54.3 

80.0 
3.0 
209 5 


.5 

.8 

1.4 

1..3 


73.2 

126.3 

146.2 



1.7 

2L8 

2.8 

3.7 

4. 1 


33.0 

52.3 

fifi,9 

, 61.6 

74.0 

Ohronio rliAnnmtism, iito_ 

1.0 

2.7 

8.2 

3 0 

3.6 

12.2 

TTImr. stomach . ^ ! 

8.7 

8.1 

0.3 

10.1 


fi4.fi 

6fi.fi 

60.7 

83.4 

116.0 

lO 



12.4 

12.4 

12.4 

Syphilis, etc 

l&O 

22.0 

28.0 

28.8 

34.7 

18.4 

O'ther reknlratorv _ 

10.0 

13.9 

13.fi 

Ifi 0 


03.8 

108.1 

116.3 

113.8 

144.4 


27.8 

31. 2 

31. 1 

37.4 

89.3 

36.0 

54.2 

Other nenroua 

23.8 

27.8 

27.2 

28.6 

Accident 

30.fi 

31.6 

42.8 

58.4 

Acute nephritis 

2.7 

4.4 

4.1 

3 6 

A4 

Cerebral liATnorrhaffA ^ 

» 36.3 

42.3 


38.7 

44.4 


743.0 

862.0 


021.0 

1, 151.0 
1. 1 



.9 

1.0 

1.2 


7.6 

i 7,1 

6.9 

8.1 

10.4 

Chronic nephritis..! 

31.4 

35.6 

30.6 

28.7 

33.6 

60.2 

other heart 

63.8 

6fi.fi 

54.0 

65 3 

Other causes^ _ 

io.4 

1 44.7 

43.9 

42.0 

44.8 
A 7 
AO 

Intestinal obstruction 

AO 

.6.0 

4.0 

4.0 

nioer. duodenum. .. _ _ _ _ 

6.4 

AO 

4.7 

Al 

Suicide.. 

2A7 

28.4 

20.1 

10.8 

21.7 

Other digeatlvA. _ _ 

21X6 

17.5 

I4.fi 

14.0 

17.1 

Alcoholism 

i.i 

2.7 

.5 

7 

2i!6 

2.0 

Arteriosclerosis 

20.2 

20.4 

17.fi 

16.0 

Diseases of prostate 

8.7 

4.0 

3.5 

2.7 

Other circulator y 

3.6 

2.8 

2.2 

2.6 

8*4 

1 2.3 

7.4 

DiahetAfi , 

13.9 

1A2 

10.2 

Diseases of liver - 

14.3 

16.4 

A 8 

6.5 

7.6 

Appendloitie ..... 

13.8 

a. 6 

7.2 

AO 

A7 



> Fibroid phthisis, fibrosis of the longs, silicosis, miners* phthisis, etc. 


< The social clasoes VI, VXI, and VllI of the previous report have been combined with one or another 
of the five desses now used. i 
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The table runs the gamut from bronchitis, with a rate of 11.6 in 
class I and 80 in class V, to appendicitis, ^ere the figures are 13.8 
and 5.7, respectively. One must remember that in some cases the 
distinctions are artificial, due to differences in diagnosis in the various 
social classes and to other factors. This influence is shown vividly 
by the rates for ^'old age,^' the rate for class V being six times as high 
as that for class I, due to more precise statement of the cause of death 
among the better classes at these advanced ages. 

As would be necessary, those diseases which one thinks of as being 
more or less industrial in origin appear at the top of the table, having 
higher rates in the social classes most acutely affected by the strain 
and specific hazards of industry. 

Taken roughly, the table suggests that deaths from respiratory 
conditions are strikingly greater in the lower social levels. The 
greatest difference lies in bronchitis, but respiratory tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, influenza, and ‘‘other'' respiratory diseases all are cor- 
related similarly with social class. Of valvular heart disease this is 
also true, but not of circulatory diseases in general. The marked 
difference in hernia is rather surprising. Digestive diseases (except 
ulcer), diabetes, diseases of the liver, etc., are higher among the better 
classes, the difference apparently being related to “financial capacity 
for overindulgencc in dietic indiscretions," as Doctor Collis states in 
his review of the registrar general's report.® 

Summary of the rates in this table by certain groups of diseases 
((a) all tuberculosis; (6) pneumonia and bronchitis; (c) circulatofy; 
(d) digestive) shows some striking difference*; according to social 
^lass. In class I the highest rate for any of these four is that of the 
circulatory disease group, with digestive diseases second, while 
classes III and V have all tuberculosis for their highest rates, with 
circulatory second for class III and pneumonia-bronchitis second for 
class V. 

The data relating to cancer have received careful and detailed con- 
sideration in the registrar general's report. Possibly sufficient refer- 
ence will be to quote a paragraph from Doctor CoUis's review: ^ 

Apart from cancer of the skin with its definite occupational causation, cancer 
of the lip, tongue, jaw, esophagus, and stomach as far as the pylorus is found, 
for each site named and in the order stated, to increase in prevalence from class 1 
to class V ; but, when the pylorus is passed, cancer is found attacking the remainder 
of the digestive tract, and indeed other organs as well, quite indiscriminately 
when distributed according to social class. Why cancer of the upper alimentary 
tract displays this remarkable social incidence is not at once obvious. 

Mortality from alcoholism needs a more thorough study than can 
be given to it in this summary; but the presence of alcoholism, diges- 
tive diseases, and diseases of the liver at the bottom of the table 

ii i i 1 1 „ . — — — ■ ■ ' ■ »■-'-■■■ ■ ■ - . ■ ■- I --■■■■ iji, . 

• Jounial of Industrial Hygiene, May, 1938 (Vol. X, No. 5), p. 140. > Cited pievioafily. 
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suggests that intemperance is now to a laige extent a privilege d the 
better social classes, who can afford to be intemperate. 

These fragmentary comments do not exhaust all of the meaning 
in this unique table, but other phases must be left to the reader. 

It is not possible to devote space to any elaborately drawn picture 
of the mortality by age in the several social classes. A table of the 
rates for live' of the commonest forms of death showing markedly 
higher rates among the poorer classes must suffice. These are the 
causes of death which are of peculiar interest from an occupational 
standpoint. 


Table 2 . — Mortality by age for the five social classes, from all causes and from 
certain causes, 


Cause and sodal class 

Death rate per 100,000^ by ate group 

>15-19 

20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

All causes, bH classes 

Class I 

947 

868 

888 

889 

1,150 

8,671 

142 

237 

261 

484 

985 

2,247 

11 

205 

907 

376 

569 

1,090 

2,460 

Ill 

243 

347 

360 

590 

1,070 

%508 

IV 

348 

S67 

420 

669 

1,178 

1,507 

2,482 

V 

299 

406 

498 

860 

3,061 

Baspirattiry tuberculosis 


188 

188 

100 

100 

150 

'Class 1 - 

28 

50 

57, 

87 

86 

82 

II 

52 

121 

132 

187 

125 

108 

Ill 

71 

140 

120 

151 

160 

155 

IV 

69 

135 

132 

164 

168 

147 

V 

89 

156 

161 

286 

256 

228 

rianMr, all sites 

$ 

0 

n 

40 

166 

494 

Class I 

3 

4 

10 

24 

146 

386 

11 

4 

6 

12 

35 

150 

458 

Ill 

3 

5 

11 

40 

160 

495 

rv : 

3 

5 

11 

40 

163 

409 

V 

3 

5 

13 

51 

211 

506 

Broncbltis 

1 

8 

« 

80 

58 

m 

Class I 

3 


1 

5 

17 

47 

n A 

>0 

2 

4 

11 

81 


m 

1 

3 

5 

16 

50 

IV 

1 

4 

8 

20 

66 


V 

2 

1 4 

10 

41 

109 

^13 

PBeumonia 

81 

SB 

40 

78 

103 

170 

Class I : 

8 

16 

26 

63 

93 

144 

II 

10 

20 

33 

62 

87 

145 

Ill 

20 

27 

37 

63 

91 

153 

IV 

22 

31 

45 

60 

109 

174 

V 

24 

41 

61 

m 

154 

251 

Valvular heart disease 

10 

18 

H 

86 

78 

188 

Class 1 

3 


7 

17 

35 

135 

II 

0 

14 < 

18 1 

81 

63 

177 

Ill 

11 

15 

20 1 

34 

69 

184 

rv 

0 

16 

23 

40 

76 

196 

V 

< hm than 0.5. 

16 

21 

32 

i 

50 

95 

217 


What is brought out particularly is the fact that the greatest 
relative difference occurs in middle life when the effect of industritd 
activity is most felt. For instance, at 35-44 years the cancer death 
rate for class V is more than twice that for class I, but after 50 years 
the difference between the two is not marked at all. So with valvular 
heart diseases, and in lesser degree with bronchitis. The difference 
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is not SO marked in the case of pneumonia. For all causes, the fol- 
lowing table brings out this tendency succinctly. First is given the 
ratio of the death rate in class III to that in class I; then the ratio 
of that in class V to that in class III. 


Tablb 3. — Ratio of one social class to another by age, all causes 


h 

Class 

Age group 


20-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

» 

Illtnl 

171 

123 

146 1 
118 

1 

140 

131 

122 

149 

109 

141 

112 

122 

VtoIII 



Class I evidently has an exceptionally low rate under 20 years of 
age, for more or less obvious reasons. Class V shows the greatest 
differences from class III at 40 years of age, the ratio declining here 
more slowly than in the comparison between classes III and I. 

With this brief comment, the subject of mortality according to 
social class must be passed over; but its effect on occupational mor- 
tality must be kept in mind during the remainder of this paper. The 
abbreviated occupational groups which form the basis of most of the 
comparisons frequently involve specific occupations falling into more 
than one social class, but where possible the factor of social class will 
be taken into account. The social class will be shown in roman 
numerals following the name of the occupation. Where any particu- 
lar group heally includes occupations falling into two social classes, 
the social class with the larger number of persons is shown. Where 
the group is composed of both skilled and unskilled workers, it is 
shown in the intermediate class. 

n. A Comparison for all Occupied and Retired Males with 1910-1912 

The reason why the registrar general has made no particular effort 
to keep the present report comparable with the preceding has already 
been ^scussed. Although certain occupations may be legitimately 
compared for the two periods, a detailed knowledge of the classifica- 
tion of occupations would be necessary and much caution in interpret 
jiation. It has seemed preferable for the present purpose to omit any 
such comparisons, and to give, as suggestive of the changes which 
have taken place, simply the rales for the two periods by 
disease for all occupied and retired males.* This compaaison is made 
in Table 4. 
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Table 4. — Mortality by aye among occurpied and retired males, 19 10^19 IB, compared 

with 1921-192$ 


Death rate per 100,000 by age group 



*15-19 

20-24 

26-34 

86-44 

46-64 

66-64 

1010-1012 

220 

362 

471 

794 

1,466 
1, 156 

280 

3,004 

2,672 

220 

1021-1923 

247 

862 

309 

630 

Respiratory tuberculosis: 

1010-1012 

68 

132 

168 

208 

1021-1022 

60 

186 

183 

160 

166 

160 

Oanoer, all sites: 

101(V.l012 

3 

6 

11 

43 

160 

436 

1021-1923 

8 

6 

11 

40 

166 

404 

Diabetes: 

1010-1012 

3 

6 

6 

8 

* 16 

44 

1021-1023 

3 

6 

6 

7 

13 

32 

.Alcoholism: 

1010-1012 

*0 

*0 

2 

6 

8 

8 

1021-1023 


Ho 

1 

2 

1 

Cerebral hemorrhage: 

1910-1012 

miH 

2 

m 

17 

60 

221 

1021-1023 


2 

3 

11 

40 

104 

Valvular heart: 

1910-1912 

H 

11 


84 

76 

177 

1021-1028 


16 


36 

72 

188 

Bronchitis: 

1910-1012 

H 

2 


18 

67 

246 

1021-1023 


8 

6 


66 

101 

Pneumonia; 

1910-1012 

17 

80 

46 

70 

126 

X 

1021-1023 

21 

28 

40 

72 

103 

Other diseases of respiratory system: 

1010-1012 

2 

4 

6 

14 

80 

67 

1021-1023 

2 

8 

6 

10 

21 

41 

Hernia: * 

1910-1012 

*0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

12 

1021-1023 

*0 

1 

1 

1 

4 

11 

Cirrhosis of liver: 

1010-1012 

MR 

MR 

2 

12 

84 

67 

1021-1023 _ _ 


Ho 

1 

4 

16 

81 

Chronic nephritis: 

1010-1012 


H 

11 

27 

71 

161 

1021-1023 



0 

17 

46 

108 

Suicide: 

1010-1912 .* 


0 

14 

23 

85 

50 

1021-1023 



9 

20 

84 

48 

Accident: 

1010-1012 

40 


40 


80 

106 

1021-1023 . _ 

86 


83 


63 

76 






1 Less than 0.6. > In 1921-1023, this group is 16-10. 


The marked decline in mortality for all causes (which is found 
except for ages under 25 years) is disclosed in most causes of death. 
Notable among the exceptions are valrular heart disease and cancer. 
It is interesting in the latter case that there is no increase found 
except at the higher ages, where possibly the effect of improved diag- 
nosis would be most felt. Are we to infer that the British data do 
not lend much strength to the supposition that cancer mortality is 
actually on the increase? 

Respiratory diseases (tuberculosis and pneiunonia) show the most 
aigiml improvements. This fact is encouraging; but the data for the 
present time indicate overwhelmingly the importance of such causes 
of death in the occupational experience of England. Nor is there 
reason to believe that respiratory diseases are of any less industrial 
consequence in the United States. 
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The decline in cinhosis of the liver, reflecting with eonsideraUe 
precision the drinking proclivities of a nation, at least with regard to 
spirituous liquors, is of interest. Chronic nephritis shows a decrease 
which is of the same order of magnitude. 

In connection with the use of cirrhosis of the liver as a possible 
index of alcoholism, the following quotation is taken from the regis- 
trar g^eral’s report: 

This diseftse was included in the abstracts as the best available index to alco- 
holism in occupational mortality tabulation. In former reports of this series 
two such measures were employed, alcoholism returned as such and cirrhosis of 
the liver. But conditions have changed. Wherea>s in 1910-1912 the deaths of 
1,339 men aged 20-65 w^ere allocated to alcoholism the corresponding number 
in 1921-1923 .was only 315. As 100 deaths a year in a population of 10,000,000 
can form only a very imperfect index to the occupational incidence of alcohol- 
ism, reliance for this purpose is now placed entirely on cirrhosis of the liver, to 
which 2,649 deaths within the same limits of age (20-65) were allocated in the 
three years. It may, of course, be objected that cirrhosis is not necessarily alco- 
holic in origin, but evidence of its close association with alcoholism in these 
returns is discussed on page ♦ ♦ ♦ [g^ i^ext paragraph]. The mortality com- 
parisons for cirrhosis ♦ ♦ ♦ show that its incidence varies largely in accord 

with the financial means available for overindulgence. 

Publicans form part of a remarkable group of four occupations, all concerned 
with alcohol, whicli return the four highest ♦ ♦ * [rates for cirrhosis of the 

liver, the other occupations being brewers, barmen, and cellar men]. The sig- 
nificance of this fact admits of no doubt, and together with the correspondence 
between cirrhosis mortality and financial resources (vide infra), it constitutes the 
evidence of close association of cirrhosis with alcoholism ♦ ♦ ♦. 

IIL Industrial Comparisons for Mortality, Fertility, and Infant Mortality 
• 

For most of the comparisons as to occupation, the registrar gen- 
eral has used a selected group of 164 occupations which do not in- 
clude quite ail of the occupied males in the country. Out of 9,705,000 
occupied and retired workers in England and Wales, aged 20-65, 
7,933,000 are included in this selected group. Before taking up this 
latter group, there seems to be some advantage in considering for 
a moment the whole industrial population within the age limits of 20 
and 65 from the point of view of industry rather than from that of 
occupation. The volume gives such a table, in which the detailed 
occupations as listed by the British census are classified into 31 indus- 
trial groups. For the present purpose, these industrial groups, with 
certain important subdivisions, have been chosen. 

The table deals only with all causes of death and employs the ratio 
to all occupied and retired males (based ^on the standardized rate). 
As the table also gives the corresponding ratio for births and the 
infant mortality rc^te (according to industry and occupation of the 
father), these figures have been included because of, their general in- 
duatrieJ interest. With respect to the birth ratio, it may be 63^ 
plained that it is exactly comparable with the death ratio used in 
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the table, and is thus, so to speak, a “comparatire fertility figure/' * 
The number of workers in each industry is also supplied. 

TABiiB 6. — Indwtrial mmialUy, legitimate fertility,* and itrfant mortdlUy * 


Class and occupation 

Ratio to an 
occupied and 
retired males 

Infimt 
mortal- 
ity p« 

Number 
of persons 

yean) 

Deaths 

(1921- 

1923) 

Births 

(1921) 

H 



\mm 

, 79 

9,704,860 
225,618 
1,974,884 
4,218, 715 
1,984,906 
1,800^787 
24,485 
87^400 

786,242 

19,287 

42,116 

8,294 

14,128 

49, 190 
20,23h 

31,512 

20,638 


82 

94 

85 

88 

nifUMiT 

85 

55 

Claaa III 

95 

97 

109 

77 

CUimTV 

101 

80 

Glass V 

125 

128 

97 


91 

180 

00 


68 




101 

25 

103 


189 

182 

98 


90 

109 

84 

IV. Workers in treatment of nonmetalliferoua mine and quarry 
products (exdosive of gas works): 

1. Makers of coke and by*products (exclusive of tar distilling) 

2. Makani of other products. _ 

72 

78 

97 

104 

124 

73 

V. Makers of bricks, pottery, and glass: 

1. Makers of bricks, pottery, and earthenware. ... 

120 

114 

00 

2. Makers of glass and glassware 

128 

121 

86 

VI. Wmkers in chemical processes; makers of paints, etc.: 

1. Workers in chemical processes 

89 

98 

03 

2. Makers of paints, oils' (not mineral), etQ 

90 

106 

91 

VII. Metal work^s (not electroplate or precious metals) 

96 

98 

79 

1,229; 392 
23,482 

112,768 

19,261 

24,285 
21,686 
274, 188 

Vni. WfMkmi in prroious metals and el^roplate.. ..1 

99 

91 

72 

IX. JUactiloal apparatus makers and fitters (not elsewhere enumer> 
<mad). eiMl electricians 

85 

89 

66 

X. Makers of watches, clocks, and scientific instruments ... 

91 

74 

64 

XI. Workers In skins and leather, and makers of leather and leather 
substitute goods (not boots or shoes) f 

1, Furriers, skinners, tanners, and leather drossers 

106 

92 

108 

78 

2. Makars of leather and leather substitute goods 

85 

62 

Xll. Textile workers .1...... 

105 

80 


XIII. Milkers of textile goods and articles of dress - 

106 

88 

90 

70 

235,267 

120,119 

36,001 

5,696 

395,508 

XIV. Makers of foods, drinks, and tobacco products: 

1. Makers of foods 

90 

70 

2. Makers of drinks 

126 

107 

81 

8. Makers of tobacco products, cigars, cigarettes, snull ..... 

114 

88 

65 

XV. Workers In wood and furniture..,— 

68 

91 

70 

XVI. Makers of and workers in paper; printers, bookbinders, photog> 
raphers, etc ... 

94 

84 

02 

136,926 

442,446 

177,842 

15,054 

2,420 

9,364 

80,067 

44,564 

275,258 

459,415 

247,628 

157,752 

813,898 

XVlI. Builders, bricklayers, stone and slate workers; contractors 

XVTIT, Painters vnd decorators (not pottery) . ^ ^ _ 

99 

111 

119 

100 

83 

75 

XIX. Workers in other materials: 

J. Workers in rubber, vulcanite, ebonite . . . ^ ^ . 

91 

96 

64 

2. Workers In bone, horn, ivory, celluloid, etc. ^ . 

112 

81 

71 

a. Workers in other materials". .... . . 

109 

87 

59 

XX. Workers in mixed or undefined materials (not elsewhere enumer- 
ated) — - - 

94 

104 

89 

XXI. Persons employed in gas, water, and electricity undertakings 
^ot elsewhere enumerated) — . 

97 

106 

85 

XXll. Persons employed in transport and communication: 

1. Railway workers 

83 

94 

76 

2. Road transport workers 

no 

107 

83 

8. Water transport workers 

158 

148 

07 

4. Other workers in transport ar<d ^(Timunication ... 

no 

96 

75 

XXni. Commercial, finance, and Insurance occupations (exclusive 
of clerks): 

1. Gommercia] occupations . _ _ _ 

108 

85 

64 

2. Persons employed iu finance and insurance ~ 

90 

73 

48 

91.920 

XXIV. Persons employ in public administration and defense 
(excluding professional man and typists): 

I. Pablio-admlnistratlon 

60 

81 

55 

286.801 


• Aocx>rdlng to ooeapational olaaslflcatioii of IzUtot^s fiathcr. 


* Rlktlo to the number of births which would have occurred if the fertility rates at the Tsrious age greaiis, 
In the several ooci^pations had borne the nme relations to ea^ other as those stated for all married realii 
la the censuf the rates betagdiicreesed to yidd the number of births registered in 1981. 
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Tabu — Industrial 'mortalUyt legitimate fertUity, oTid it^ant mortaIt<y— Ocmtd, 


Class and occupation 


XXV, Protoasional occupations (excluding clerical staff) 

XXVI, Pjtfons employed in entertainments and sport 

XXVII. I^hM>ns engaged in personal service (including Institutions, 

clubs, hotrfs. etc.) 

XXVIII, Clerks and draftsmen (not dvil service or local author- 
ity); typists 

XXIX. Warehousemen, storekeeiieis and packers.. 

XXX. Stationary engine drivers, dynamo and motor attendants 

XXXI. Other and undefined workers 


Ratio to all 
occupied and 
retired males 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity per 
1,000 
births ' 
(1921) 

Number 
of pOtsona 
go-65 
years) 

Deaths 

(1021- 

1023) 

Births 

(1921) 

83 

SO 

41 

276,164 

121 

82 

78 i 

67,568 

121 

79 

80 

285,326 

99 

75 

61 

447,367 

97 

88 

74 

179,986 

88 

102 

90 

139,911 

132 

122 

91 

736,666 


This summary will servo chiefly as a background for further tables. 
One can not single out from it occupations with special hazard to 
health, but he can get a clear idea as to the fluctuations in industry 
around the rate for all occupied males. Industries with relatively 
low rates will not appear in subsequent tables. It is interesting to 
note that agricultural occupations have a mortality which is 32 per 
cent below the average. No discussion of the data for fertility and 
infant mortality by occupation of the father will be undertaken in 
this survey, but it is of moment to recognize that we find the same 
correlation with social status in the birth and infant mortality rates 
(based on the occupation of the father) as was found previously in 
the case of the death rate from all causes. 


lY. Specific Occupational Comparisons According to Major Causes of Death 

In studying mortality in relatively small occui>ationaI groups, a 
single summary figure is a prerequisite. What we are looking for are 
clues to hidden industrial hazards; and at the present stage of knowl- 
edge of industrial hygiene and its application, these must bo looked 
for mostly in small groups of workers. The hazards of larger groups 
have been rather well understood for a long time, because interest of 
the general public has centered upon them. To obtain a satisfactory 
ago curve for any disease, it appears that approximately 50,000 
persons are required in the group — much larger than any group that is 
likely to contain hidden industrial hazards. Accordingly, this paper 
will place chief emphasis on the standardized rate — i. e., on an average 
figure for each occupation which makes allowance for differences in 
age distribution. These data will bo supplemented by such age 
curves as are suggestive. A study of occupational mortality by 
age, however, is not so much a research ftito the hazards of specific 
occupations as it is into the manner in which industrial life in general 
reflects itself in the different causes of death. 

To industrial hygienists in this country, the tables presented here 
are very miggestiYe, because they give actual rates — i. e., the nrtmb^ 
of deaths in a known population. American occupational mortality 
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statistics have never successfully been calculated on such a basis. 
Furthermore; the effect of age has been eliminated by determining 
what the rates would be if applied to a single age distribution for all 
of the occupations. This correction is of extreme importance in deal-* 
ing with this subject; since the groups frequently differ widely as to age. 

At the risk of burdening this paper with an excess number of 
tables; it has been felt almost necessary to give the occupational 
mortality by disease in successive tables; with a summary at the end 
in which the rates for different diseases in one occupation can be 
brought together. (Sec. V.) This method makes it possible to 
arrange the occupations in the order of the rateS; singling out for 
special attention those which have very excessive rates. 

However, it was important not to confuse the reader by including 
in the tables rates which are not particularly high or which were 
based on too small numbers to be statistically significant. Accord* 
ingly; the only rates included in this series of tables are those which 
arc significantly above the rates for all occupied and retired males. 
The criterion used was the probable error;® and no rates appear where 
the difference between the rate and that for all occupied and retired 
males is less than three times the probable error. It was not necessary 
to calculate the probable error of the difference itself, since the rate 
for all occupied and retired males is based on a very large population 
and has no appreciable error from the point of view of simple sampling. 

In using such a criterion no inference is possible that these occu- 
pations have significantly high rates as a result of the occupation 
per se. As explained previously, social and environmental conditions 
not associated* with the industry and the question of selection of 
workers enter into the magnitude of the rates. However, the 
method does eliminate any occupation having a high rate due purely 
to small numbers. That this elimination is of considerable impor- 
tance will be evident to anyone who has dealt with official vital 
statistics. 

An exception to the rule was made in the case of occupations in 
social class V. So frequently were the rates for this class well above 
those for all occupied that it seemed well to include only class V 
occupations where the rates were significantly above those for that 
class (using three times the probable error as before) instead of above 
those for all occupied and retired males. None of the diseases spe- 
cifically considered in this series of tables have lower rates in class V 
th|Ln in the other classes. 


* When added to and subtracted from an average or rate, the probable error fixes the limits within which 
it is an even chance that the true average or rate would be found. In the case of an average it is obtained 
by multiplying the standard deviation by 0.6745 over the square root of the number of items. Inthe 
case of death rates, it is obtained similarly, using the formula for the standard deviation given from simple 
sampling— 1. e., the square root of the product of p and q divided by n, where p is the chance that the 
dtelh will ooeur (or the death rate par person), g the diflerenoe between this figure and unity, and n the 
JlxliU6tment has been made for the Csct that the data cover three years and ane therefore 
morasbi^ than data for a single year. 
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TTTBBBCTniOSIB 

It is fitting that the first disease to be considered is respiratory 
tuberculosis, which is the industrial disease of greatest importance at 
the present time in spite of its rapid decrease in the general popula> 
fion. The table follows.*^ It gives also the rank of the occupations, 
as do the succeeding tables. 

Table — Standardized mortality from respiratory tuberculosis in occupations with 
rates abase averaye, males agea S0-6B, 19S1-19M3, in England ana Wales 




Tin and copper mine, onderground workers, iwt superintending staff (lU) 

Tin and copper miners, not superintending staff (III) 

Grinders In the cutkry trade (IV) 

Metal grinders (IV) 

Siato masons and slate workers (HI) 

Potters’ mill workers; slip makers; potters (III) 

Barmen (IV) 

File cutters (III) 

Drafters and brush makers (III) - 

Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellers (V) 

Cutlers (III) 

Earthenware, china, etc., kiln and oven men (III>. 


etal glazers, polishers, buffers, and moppers i 
Brass foundry mmaeemen and laborera (IV)... 
Brass finishers and turners (HI) 


Warehousemen, textiles and dothing (III). 

Masons, stone cutters and dressers (111) 

Tobacco factory operatives (III) - 

Other dock laborers • (V) 


Cutters of textile goods and dothing (not machine cutters) (HI). 

Skilled boot and shoe operatives, not clickers or cutters (HI) 

Boot and shoe chokers and cutters (HI) 

Other skilled glasswOTkers ‘(III) 

Porters (V) 


C opixirsmiths (HI) 

Hat formers, plaukers and stiffeners (HI) 

General undefined laborers (V) 

French polishers (wood polishers) (111) 

Waiters (III) 

Chimney sweeps (III).. 

Slate miners and quarrlers (IV) 

Wool and worsted card, comb or ftame (not spinning frame) tenters (IV).. 

Cellarmen (IV) 

Insur^noe agents and canvassers (HI) 


Skilled lime and tanj^rd workers, curriers, and leather dressers (lU)... 

Hairdressers, etc. (Ill) 

Skilled glasshouse workers (HI) 

Tailors, tailors’ pressers and machinists (III) 

Omnibus and tram conductors (IV) 

Musicians (III) 

Inn, hotd keepers, publicans (11) 

Packers (IV) 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

Boot and shoe makers and repairers (not factory workers) (111) 

Salesmen, etc., in businesses for the sale of grocery and provisions (IH). 
Salesmen, etc., in businesses for the sale of textiles and clothing (III)... 

Hand compositors (IH) 

Printing machine minders and assistants; machine rulers (III) 

Tlnsmltos end sheet-metal workers (III) 

Clerks (not civil service or local authority); typists (II) 

' Warehousemen (HI) - — 

Railway porters and lampraen (IV) 

Maefaine tool workers and metal spinners (IV) 

Salesmen and shop assistants (HI) •.Ti 

All occupied and retired males 


Mortal- 
fly rate 
(stand- 
ardisod) 



• Exclusive of stevedores, and coal-boat loaders and dischargers. 

» Exclusive Of skilled glasshouse workers, and glass blowers and finishers (not machine hands). 


IS The standardised rates in this table and the succeeding tables will not be found in the registcar general’s 
leport. Tbay were obtained by multiplying the comparative mortality figures by a fiactor—the rate kt 
all causes among all occupied and retired males. ..h>« > . 
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In the present oocupationel oi« 6 sifieftti 9 n of the Sn^^c^ censiu;, it 
has been possible to distinguish between underground and other tin 
and copper miners, and between grinders in the cutlery trade and 
others in the group previously termed ''cutlery, sdssers grinder.” 
As a result we find the sensationally Mgh rates, reflectively, of 1,886 
and 1,178 per 100,000 population, while the "nil occupied and 
nelirfl” rate is 150. These occupations show the result of a specific 
hUkAra — sffica dust — ^as do several others in this Ust. In fact, the 
tab|o suggests tiiat dust is the one industrial hazard of a specific 
netiW caueii^ h^ raitss troan respiratory tuberculosis. However, 
thim ere geoerti or iniSbeet causes affecting the rates in many 
OceuiPUtiiiiak Impoflwlde as it is to separate out the factors respon- 
SiUe in oeeiv|^tions stteh as barmeB, costermongers, stevedores, 
porters, ete.^ il is dear that there are eaoestive rates in many oceupa* 
tioM and thid an important problem lor the industrial hygimiistn the 
iscdating of the factors responsilde. With regard to this peiat, tbs 
British report states that "the mortalities for separate oceupatioaa 
are very largely governed by their sodd ciruumstances.” 

If the general living conations are the cause of the high rates in 
Some particular occupations, there ndght' be expeeted to be noted also 
a high death rate from all causes. Some moMiing thus attaches to the 
relation between the rate hr tuberculosis and that for all causes for a 
particular occupation. A supplementary table has been prepared to 
give the ratio of the Staudnrdized resinratory tuberculosis rate to that 
for all other causes. The rate for respiratory tuberculosis was first 
deducted from that for all causes to make the ratio more sensitive. 
These rutios must not be confused with proportionate mortality. 
They have been based on rates adjusted for differences in age in the 
vanous occupatioi». Such diffnences are a very serious obstade 
in proportionate mortdity figures for a disease like tuberculosis, 
because the difference is likdy to produce one effect on the tuberculosis 
death rate and the opposite on the "all-cause” rate. Occupational 
groups with a large proportion of young persons will have a high per- 
oentage of deaths from tuberculosis and a low percentage from all 
cwuses; the reverse will be true of occupations witii a largo proportion 
of old |iersons. TUs error is largely corrected in the present com- 
jienson, %here natio is based on standardized rates. The table 
IwB been'diunded (hMrh only to ratios of 25, to save space and con- 
centrate attention on the occupations having real hazards. Occupa- 
tions with r'htios below this limit ere quite likdy to reflect living or 
eocial conditions rather than industrial hazards. 
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I'ABtiV 7.—BaH0 ef Mandardiged retpiratory tuberculotis rate to Aal for M odur 

causes,^ by oeeupcOions 


Ocou- 

putiffn 

poup 

No. 

Occupation 

Ratio 

Rank 
in pre- 
vious 
table 

Rank 

here 

18a 

Tin and copper mine, underground workers (III) 

90.6 

1 

1 

13 

Tin and copper miners, not superintending stad (111) 

79.4 

2 

2 

40a 

OillidArfi in the eiitlery trade (TfV) , . 

64.3 

8 

8 

40 

Metal grindera (TV) ' 

54.3 

4 

4 

05 

Blata masons and state workers (IIT) 

54.1 

5 

5 

101 

T)rafter» and brush makers (TTT)' ________ . 

41. T 

9 

6 

37 

Cutlers ail) 

40.2 

11 

T 

70 

Tobacco factory (III) — 

39.8 

19 

8 

15 

Rlnte miners and quarriers (IV) . . _ , _ . . _ _ 

38.1 

32 

9 

18 

Potters' mib workers; slip makers; potters (ill) _ - . _ , 

37.7 

6 

10 

70 

Boot and shoe clinkers and cutters (III) _ _ _ . _ . _ _ _ 

86.9 

1 23 

11 

36 

Coppersmitbs (III) 

36.5 

26 

12 

71 

SkfUed boot and shoe operatives (III) 

36.2 

22 

13 

60 

Cutters of textile goods and clothing (III) - 

85.7 

21 

14 

36 

Brass finishers and turners (111)--.^. J - - ............ 

35.2 

16 

16 

130 

Insurance agents and canva^rs (111). ...... 

32.8 

35 

16 

41 

Metal glazem and polishers (IV) ... ... 

31.7 

14 1 

17 

94 

Masons, stone cutters, and dressers (III)... 

31.5 

18 

18 

100b 

115 

Warehousemen, textiles and clothing (III) 

30.8 

17 

19 

Omnibus and tram conductors (IV) — 

30.6 

41 

20 

157 

Chimneysweeps (III) 

30.5 

31 

21 

67 

Tailors, tailors ’^pressers, and machinists (III) 

29.7 

40 

22 

30 

Brass foundry furnacemen and laborers (IV) 

29.4 ! 

15 

23 

124b 

S^esmen-~sale of groceries and provisions (III) 

29.3 

47 

24 

118 

Stevedores (IV) 

29.2 

13 

25 

127 

153 

48 

Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellera (V) 

29. 1 

10 

26 

Barmen (Iv)... ...................... 

29. 1 

7 

27 

Skilled lime and lanyard workers, curriers, etc. (Ill) 

28.5 

37 

28 

80 

38 

84 

34 

French polishers (III) 

27.9 

29 

29 

File cutters (HI) .......................................... 

27.6 

8 

30 

Hand comp(»itors (lit) 

26.5 

49 

31 

Other skilled glassworkers (ill).... 

26.3 

24 

32 

120 

68 

Other dock laborers (V) 

25.5 

20 

83 

Hat formers, plankers, stiffeners (III) 

25.5 

27 

34 

87 

44 

Print ing*machine minders and assistants (III)................ 

26.4 

50 

35 

Tinsmiths and sheat-metnl workers (III) * 

25.3 

51 

36 

90 

E^henware, china, etc., kiln and oven men ( 111 )................. ....... 

1 26.1 

1 12 

87 

All occupied and retired males.. 

19.5 


Social class V ... .......... 

22,2 








I All other causes equals 100. 


The significance of dust as a cause of occupational tuberculosis 
is stressed in this table. Of the first 20 occupations in the list, not 
more than 2 or 3 can be regarded as nondusty. Quite evidently the 
dust is primarily silica. Many dusty occupations which previously 
ranked some distance down the list have now taken a position near 
the top, such as tobacco-factory employees (rank 19 to rank 8), 
slate miners, and quarriers (32 to 9), boot and shoe clickers, and 
cutters (23 to 11). On the other hand, occupations where the 
hazard is nonspecific or where conditions outside the factory are 
responsible have been moved down, such as barmen (rank 7 to 
rank 27), costermongers (10 to 26), stevedores (13 to 25), other 
dock lasers (20 to 33). These are groups in which alcoholism 
may be thought to play an important rdle. 

It is still apparent that there is an excess of tuberculosis in certain 
occupations where some other specific hazard besides.dust may exist-^ 
e. g., in tailors and cutters of textile goods, boot and shoe clickers 
104882*— 28 2 
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mA skilled boot and shoe operatires^ hand compositors imd macinne 
compositors, printing-machine minders, and bookbinders. 

CHRONIC INTERSTITIAL PNEUMONIA 

This cause of death is used as a generic title for such forms of 
disease as fibroid phthisis, fibrosis of the lungs, silicosis, miners’ 
phthisis, etc., when returned as nontubercuk>us. Thus it may be 
most appropriately discussed at this point rather than under acute 
pneumonia. The disease is purely occupational in nature (where 
correctly returned), and only 398 deaths were so classified in all 
occupations in the three years. The table follows; 

Table 8. — Standardized mortality from chronic interstitial pneumonia in accupa^ 
tions with rates above average, managed 20-66, 1321-1923, England and Wales 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 


Oocupathm 



13a 

13 
40a 
ti4b 
Ho 
40 
04a 
94 
12 
18 
21 

14 
9 

22 

14b 

7 


Tin and copper mine— underground workers, not superintending staff (III) 

Tin and cop{)er miners, not sn^intending stall (III)....... 

Grinders in the cuU«ry trade (IV) 

Masons, sandstone (III) 

Stone miners, quarriers and sandstone (IV). 

Metal grinders (IV) 

Masons, limestone (HI) 

Masons, stonecutters and dressers (III) 

Iron-ore mine, underground workers, not superintending stidl (111) 

Potters' mill workers; slip makers; iwtters (III) 

Brick, tile, etc., kiln and oven men (HI) 

Btone miners and quarriers (IV)- 

Coal mine, persons making and repairing reads (IV) 

Other persons engaged m the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and pottery (V)., 

Btone miners, quarxiers and limestone (IV) 

Coal mine, hewers and getters (HI) 


409.9 

330.3 

00.6 

36.1 

34.1 

80.7 
28.0 

26.7 

16.4 
•13.7 
*14.3 

10.6 

3.4 
*4.0 

3.7 

3.1 


All occupied and retired males. 

# 


1.2 


* Difference less than 3 times the probable error. 


The starred rates are included, although not three times the 
probable error. They are still suggestive of a hazard, since we are 
dealing with a cause of death which presumably does not occur 
except where a hazard exists. It should be stated, though, that not, 
more than four deaths occurred in any one of these occupations. 

In regard to these figures, the British report makes a comment 
which should be included here: 

The enormous preponderance of Cornish miners' mortality in this list may not 
altogether represent the facts, for it is very natural that in a case like this, where 
many instances of a disease rare elsewhere are met within a limited area, it 
should there be more comi^teiy distinguished in certification from other similar 
forms of disease. Nearly all o€ the mortality represented in the above list, it 
will be noticed, is associated in one way or another with stone, whether this is 
worked in mining for tin and copper, coal, iron ore, or in stone mining and quarry- 
ing and dressing. The potters' risk may be attributed to the flint dust used, 
and the metal grinders' to the dust from grindstones; bat it is difficult to conceive 
of any special occupational risk accounting for the four deaths of artists. It 
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'iTill be noticed that the risk for coal miners is highest in the case of the makers 
and repairers of road, who drive shafts and passages through the rock, giving 
access for the hewers to the working places where the coal itself is cut. 

The reader will not fail to notice the contrast between the rates 
among workers in sandstone compared with those aniong workers in 
limestone. 

Owing to the large numbers involved, it is of importance to note 
especially the rates for coal miners. (Occupational groups 7 and 9.) 

BRONCHITIS 

The table for bronchitis follows: 

Table 9 . — Standardized mortality from bronchitis in occupations with rates above 
average^ males aged 1921-1928^ England and Wales 






Jtimeas. uas 


1S84 


hazards like dust. The high rate among cotton workers suggrats 
that other dusts beudes silica are important here, while they did not 
seem important as predisposing to tuberculosis. 

It is to the point to contrast the bronchitis mortality of cotton 
workers with that of woolen workers in similar jobs, the standardized 
rates beihg as follows: 


Cotton Wool 

Carders.., 74. 8 98. 8 

fanners 65. 0 28. 8 

Doublers 88. 9 35. 9 

Weavers 74.9 38.3 


All occupied 


45.4 


If dust is to be regarded as more or less responsible for the high 
mortality among carders, in both wool and cotton, it is suggested 
that high temperature (with accompanying high humidity) is a 
major factor. As the British report states, '*Of the three occupations 
involving high working temperatures in the cotton industry the 
spinners suffer a bronchitis mortality nearly three times as high in 
cotton as in wool, doublers about two and a half times, and weavers 
nearly twice as high.'’ 


PNEUMONIA 


A table for pneumonia is next given: 


Table 10. — SUindctrdized mortality from pneumonia in occupations with rates 
above average ^ males aged 20-65, 192 1-1 92$^ England and Wales 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 


OccufAtion 


Mor- 

tality 

rate 


80 Brass foundry fumacemen and laborers <IV) 

40a Grinders in the cutlery trade (IV) 

118 Stevedores (IV) 

51 Cotton blow room operatives, skilled (IV) 

29 Iron foundry fumacemen and laborers (IV) * 

53 Cotton card and frame (not spinning frame) tenters (IV) 

27a Puddlers Uri) 

120 Other dock laborers (V) 

127 Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellers (V) 

158 Barmen (IV) 

40 Metal grinders (IV) 

122 Porters (V) 

24 Other skilled glass workers (HI) 

28 Metal molders (III) 

164 General and undefined laborers (V) 

152 Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (IlJ 

122 Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

104 Gas stokers (IV) 

35 Brass finishers and turners (III) 

27 Persons engaged in smelting, rnliing, converting of iron and steel (IV) 

164 Walters (IH) A 

130 Registered medical practitioners (I) 

43 Riveters and their laborers (III) 

10 Coal mine, other workers below ground (IV) 

44 Tinsmiths and sheet metal workers (III) 

216 Qroopjs and horse keepers (IV) 

124a Salesmen, etc., in businesses for sale of fish, meat, green grocery, milk (111). 

162 Phcbsw 

123a Proprietors, etc , of businesses for sale of fish, meat, green grocery, milk (II). 

11 Coaii mine— workers above ground, not superintending staff <IV).... 

All occupied and retired males 


1M.1 

180.9 

180.5 

177,4 

176.8 

169.8 
158 7 
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Among the occupations with high mortality from pneumonia are 
several in which the workers are exposed to trying alternations of 
temperature, such as puddlers and iron and brass foundry workers, 
and cotton workers. Of not less importance is the group of occupa- 
tions exposed to dust of one sort or another, such as metal polishers, 
cutlery grinders, including several occupations in which both dust 
fi-nd high temperature appear to be factors. Rates are also high 
among the group exposed to adverse weather conditions — dock 
laborers, drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, riveters, stevedores, etc. 

It is important to note that tin and copper miners do not have an 
excess mortality from acute pneumonia. 

TQTAL RE^PIBATOKY DISEASE (EXCLUSIVE OP TUBERCULOSIS AND 

influenza) 

There is a certain confusion between mortality from bronchitis 
and pneumonia. In some cases deaths returned as pneumonia in 
the higher social classes would be returned as bronchitis in the 
lower. Therefore, it is desirable to consider also the total respiratory 
group. Following the custom of the International List, this group 
is exclusive of influenza and tuberculosis. The former could not 
affect the total appreciably, and in view of the specific relation of 
tuberculosis to silica dust exposure, it seems well not to confuse the 
general respiratory mortality with the inclusion of that cause. 

Table 11 . — Standardized mortality from diseases of the respiratory system in oceu* 
prions with rates above average^ males aged 20-6 5 ^ 192 1-1 923 f England and 
Wales 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 


Occupation 


Mor- 


tality 

rata 


laa 

40a 

13 

20 

IH 

40 
61 

118 

127 

120 

30 

27a 

68 

103 
24 
20 

168 

41 
123 
28a 

164 

113 

101 

38 

104 
94 
84 
28 


Tin and copper mine, underground workers, not superintending staff (III) 

Grinders m the cutlery trade (IV) 

Tin and copper minors, not superintending staff (III) 

Earthenware, china, etc , kiln and oven men (III).-_ 

Cotton strippers and grinders and card-room Jobbers (IV) 

Potters' mill workers, slip makers; potters (III) 

Met^ grinders (IV) 

Cotton blow-room operatives, skilled (IV) 

Stevedores (IV) 

Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellers (V) 

Other dock laborers (V) 

Brass foundry fumaoe men and laborers (IV) 

Puddlers (Ilf) 

Cotton card and frame (not spinning frame) tenters (IV) 

Shipyard laborers, etc. (V) 

Other skilled glass workers (IID 

Iron foundry furnace men and laborers (IV) 

Barmen (Iv) 

Metal glitters, polishers, buffers, and moppers (IV) sl 

Porters (V) 

Ol^ blowers and finishers, not machine hands (III) 

General and undefined laborers m 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

Dra^rs and brush makers (III) 

Metal moldeis (lU) 

Gas stokers (IV) 

Masons, stone cutters, and dressers (III) 

Wool and worsted card, comb or frame (not spinning fiame) tenters (IV) .. 
Sktlied glasshouse workers (m)..... — 


878.4 

640.0 
608.6 
407.4^ 

896.4 
896.4 

341.1 

387.6 

334.3 

308.4 

294.6 
292.9 
202.0 

287.6 

277.8 

374.3 

272.9 

264.3 

361.5 

266.6 
^.8 
241.8 

340.4 
380.3 

231.1 

238.2 
226.6 
224.1 

221.3 
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Table 11 . — Standardized mortdity from dieeaeu cf th« f expiratory eyeiem in ocat^ 
^tions with rates above average, males aged 20-65, 1921-1923, England and 
Wdes — Continued 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 

, Occupation 

Mor- 

tality 

rate 

58 

Cotton doublerSr winders, warpem, hmimArs, ate. (Ill) - 

218.1 

35 

Tlniss floishers And turnera (iff ) , ,, , , - -- 

217.8 

84 

Dye mixers And dyers (fV) . ' 

214.8 

10 

Coal mine, other workers below ground (IV) 

201.9 

27 

Persons engaged in smelting, rolling, converting of iron and steel (IV) 

200.6 

11 

Coal mine, "workers above ground, not superintending staff (IV) J 

119.5 

124a 

Salesmen, etc., in business^ for si^e of flih, meat, git^ grocerlM, milk (111) 

188.8 

152 

Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (11) 1 .*1 

187.1 

80 

French polishers (III) 

185.6 

43 

Riveters and their laborers (III) 

184.0 

0 

Coal mine, persons making and repairing roads (IV) 

182.8 

50 

CoLton spinners and pieeers rill) 

178.7 

117 

Bargemen and boatmen (IV) 

176.8 

K 

Coal mine, persons convoying material to the shaft (IV) 

173.8 

102 

Parkers (IV) 

172.9 

no 

Grooms and horse keepers (IV) 

168.6 

7 

Coal mine hewers and getters (ITT) 

150.1 

123a 

Proprietors, etc., of businesses for sale of fish, meat, green groceries, milk (II) 

157,3 

All occupied and retired males 

138.8 




Occupations with high rates may be divided into five groups: 

(а) Dusty trades— tin and copper miners, grinders in cutlery 
trades, kiln and oven men, cotton strippers and grinders and card- 
room jobbers, potters, etc. 

(б) Trades exposed to high temperatures (with or without high 
humidity) — brass foundry furnace men, puddlcrs, cotton workers, 
etc. 


(c) Trades with general exposure to bad weather conditions — 
shipyard laborers, stevedores, other dock laborers, costermongers, 
drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, etc. 

(d) Trades which have a tendency to collect groups of inferior 
physical types— -costermongers, drivers of horse-drawn vehicles, etc. 

(r) Trades in which there is an excessive amount of drinking — 
barmen, porters, etc. 

The significance of respiratory conditions aside from tuberculosis 
in their relation to industrial health will promptly be recognized. 

Under bronchitis was given a comparison as to cotton and wool 
workers. Similar figures are desirable for respiratoiy diseases as a 
whole, and are as follows; 

Cotton Wool 


Car^lcrs 

Spinners 

Doublers. 

Weavers 

All occupied. 


287. 5 221 1 

176. 7 109. 4 

2ia 1 109. 0 

149. 2 ^3 

138.8 
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In regard to these rates, let us quote the following from the regis- 
trar general’s report: 

The spinning; doubling, and weaving of cotton are carried on at high tem- 
peratures (70® to 80®) in order to soften the waxy content of the fiber, and so 
render it more easily worked while carding-room processes do not involve this 
requirement. The carders’ mortality does not differ greatly in the two indus- 
tries, being higher from bronchitis for wool and from pneumonia for cotton. 
Thus it appears that for three textile occupations involving for cotton (but 
not for wool) workers exposure to artificial heat and moisture, respiratory dis- 
ease mortality is above average for the cotton workers so exposed and well 
below it for the woolen workers not subject to these conditions, whereas for 
carders, who are exposed to much dust but little heat, there is excess in both 
industries. 

INFLUT3NZA 

There is added a table for influenza, although this .disease is of 
minor importance from an occupational point of view. 


Table 12. — Standardized mortality from influenza in occupations with rates above 
average^ males aged 19^1-1923 ^ England and Wales 


Occu* 

pa- 

tion 

group 

No. 


12 

64 

20 

10 

11 

117 

0 

162 

28 

27 

164 

8 

112 

7 


Occupation 


Iron ore mine, underground workers, not superintending staff (III).. 

Dye mixers and dyers (IV) 

Iron foundry furnaoemen and laborers (IV) 

Coal mine, other workers below ground (IV) 

Coal mine, .workers above ground, not superintending staff (IV) 

Bargemen and boatmen (IV) 

Coal mine, persons making and repairing roads (IV) 

Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) 

Metal molders (III) 

Persons engaged in smelting, rolling, converting of iron and steel (IV) 

General and undefined laborers (V) 

Coal mine, persons conveying material to the shaft (IV) 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

Coal mine, hewers and getters (III) 

All occupied and retired males 


Mor- 

tality 

rate 


69.4 

69.7 

69.6 

68.6 

87.9 

56.9 
66.6 
61.6 
47.0 

44.8 

44.5 

44.6 
42.4 

86.7 

33.3 


Only one occupation (iron ore miners, underground) reveals a 
death rate twice that of all occupied males. It is perhaps of moment 
that all of the coal mine groups show an excess. In fact, of the 14 
occupations in the list 5 are coal. It should also be observed that 
iron foundry fumacemen and laborers, metal molders, and persons 
engaged in smelting, roUing, and converting of iron and steel have 
rates significantly above those for all occupied. 

DISEASES OF HEART 

A table for valvular heart disease and one for "other” (chiefly 
myocardial) heart disease are next given. 
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Table IZ,— -Standardized mortaUiy from vahular diseoMe af 0ie heart in oeeupaHone 
with rates above average ^ males aged 1 921-1 9^3^ England and Wales 


Oeea- 


group 

No. 


56 

158 

11 

164 

56 

64 

124a 

60 

112 

152 

8 

163 

123a 

10 

160 

08 


Oecupotioii 


Cotton strippers and grhidars and card-room Jobbers (IV) 

Barmen (Iv) 

Coal mine, workers above ground, not superintending staff (IV) 

General and ondeflDed laborers (V) 

Cotton spinners and piecers (III; 

Dye mfxers and dyers (IV) 

Salesmen, etc.. In businesses for sale of llsb, meat, green grocery, milk (III) .. 

Cotton weaveis (III) 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

Inn, hotel keeper.?, publicans (II)--. 

Coal mine, persons conveying material to the shaft (IV) 

Stationary engine and crane drivers (III) 

Proprietors, etc., of businesses for sale of fish, meat, green grocery, milk (II). 

Coal mine, other workers below ground (IV) 

Warehottsgmen (III) 

Painters and decorators (III) A 

All occupied and retired males 


Mor- 


tality 

rate 


119.7 

117.4 

65.0 
86 . 0 . 
86.6 
84.9 
818 

82.0 

78.6 
77.8 

74.5 
73.2 
71. « 

71.7 

70.5 

65.6 

68.0 


Table 14. — Standardized mortality from other heart disease in occupations with 
rates above average^ males aged 20-65^ 1921-1923 ^ England and Wales 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 

Occupation 

^or- 

tall^ 

rate 

13a 

Tin and copper mine, underground workers, not superintending staff (III) . , , . , . 

194.7 

40a 

Grinders in the cutlery trade (IV) 1 

170.1 

137 

Barristers (I) - - 

150.0 

68 

Hat formers, plankors, stiffeners (111) - - i •- 

139. 1 

20 

Earthen ware, "china, otc.jViln and pven men (III) 7 

127.4 

75 

Ccllsrmen (IV') 1 — 

121.8 

152 

Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) - 

108.8 

153 

Barmen (IV) , I 1..— 

107.6 

40 

Metal grinders (IV) 

107.3 

41 

Metal glazers, polishers, buffers, and moppers (IV) 

103.6 

127 

122 

Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellers (V) 

Porters (V) 

60.6 

60.4 

123a 

Proprietors, etc., of Du.smesses for sale of fish, meat, green grocery, milk (II) . -------- 

68.4 

124a 

Salesmen, etc., m businesses for sale of fish, meat, i^een grocery, milk (III) 

96.3 

156 

Hairdressers, etc (III) 

80.4 

112 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

79.3 

123 

Proprietors and managers of wholesale or retail dealing businesses (II) 

78.8 

123b 

Proprietors, etc., of businesses for the sale of groceries and provisions (II) 

76.9 

164 

General and undefined Laborers (V) 

76.5 

67 

Tailors, tailors* preasers, and machinists (HI) 

75.4 

74.3 

125 

Commercial travel«*8 (II)... .. 

AH occupied and retired males ... 

eao 




In the case of valvular heart disease, two quite unlike occupations 
stand at the top (cotton strippers, etc., and barmen). Although 
this cause of disease apparently does not reflect occupational differ- 
ences to the same extent as other’’ heart diseases, it should be 
noted that cotton spinners and weavers (as well as strippers) have 
rates very much above those for all occupied. Another group with 
high rates is that of coal miner, an extremely strenuous occupation. 

For myocardial disease the order of the occupations with the high- 
est rates is quite different. In fact, very little association between 
these two causes of death can be found. Quite a number of occupa- 
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tions have extraordinarily high rates for ^'othw” heart disease, the 
most interesting feature being the great variations in the nature -of 
the occupations from tin miner to barrister to barmen. 

ThCTe is a suggestion of an association between myocardial disease 
and silica risk, in regard to which the registrar general states : 

The association ♦ * ♦ between heart disease and silica risk can not, unfor- 

tunn^ly, be measured directly, as the deaths ascribed either to silicosis or to 
chronic interstitial pneumonia are far too few to make this possible. It is worth 
noting, however, that there is a significant correlation between mortality (164 
occupations) from bronchitis and chronic nephritis, r= -f- 0.580 ±0.045. Chronic 
nephritis has been seen to be associated with heart disease, and bronchitis cei> 
tiunly often results from silicosis. If the latter is a cause of chronic nephritis, 
it may conceivably be a cause also of similar degenerative changes in the heart 
muscle. But association of these degenerative diseases may course be inde- 
pendent of silicosis. Little more than vague speculation is possible without 
some more effective appraisement of the incidence of silicosis on occupations 
than is at present supplied by the mortality returns. 

CEREBRAL HEMORRHAGE 

A number of occupations have strikingly high rates from cerebral 
hemorrhage. The data are given in the next table. 

Table 15. — Standardized mortality from cerebral hemorrhage^ ete., in oecupatiena 
with rates above average f males aged 20--66f 1 9^1-1083 ^ England and Wales 


Occu- 

intioD 

gronp 

No. 


Mor- 


Occupatlon 


tality 

rale 


13a 

53 

13 

30 

153 

152 

156 

60 

08 

124a 

60 

42 

56 

11 

0 

112 


138a 

164 

82 

38 


Tin and copper mine, underground workers, not superin teoding ^te^r (HI) — 

Cotton card and frame (not spinning frame) tenters (IV) 

Tin and copper minors, not superintending staff (III) - 

Coppersmiths (111) 

Barmen (IV) — — 

Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) - - 

Hairdressers, etc. (1117 

Cotton weavers (III) 

Painters and decorators (III) 

Salesmen, etc., in businesses for sale offish, meat, green grocery, milk (HI)— 

Employers, managers in the building, etc., trades, olerlcs of works (11) 

Plumbers (III) 

Cotton sphmers and piecers (HI) 

Coal mine workers above ground, not superintending staff (IV) 

Coal mine, persons making and repairing roads (IV) 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (Iv) 

Coal mine, persons conveying material to the shaft (IV) 

Proprietors, etc., of businesses for sale of fish, meat, green grocery, milk (11). 

General and undefined laborers (V) 

Machine tool workers and metal spinners (IV) 

Fitters, tee) setters, miUwrigbts, and similar occupations (HI) 


1M.5 

mo 

m.6 

108.6 

77.0 

72.6 

65.3 

67.4 

64.8 

61.7 

50.4 

68.7 

58.6 

67.6 
5A1 

64.1 
AlO 

62.6 

61.8 

49.9 

47.9 


AS oeeupied and retiied males. 


41.1 


It seems difficult at the present time to explain such extraordinary 
rates, several of them more than twic5 as high as that of all occupied 
and retired males, occurring in widely var 3 dng occupations. 

It might be mentioned that the registrar general has determined 
the correlation between mortality from cerebral hemorrhage and that 
from dmmic nephritis to be ,66 ±.03, emphasizing a point long 
understood in clinical medicine. 
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DIQSSTIVS DIBSABBS AND CHRONIC NRPHfilTIS 

"'For brevity the next three tables are treated together. 

Tablb 16 . — Standardized mortality from diseases of the digestive system in occupa^ 
tions with redes above average, males aged 1921-19x3, England and Wales 



187 

182 

74 

158 

148 

140 

1601 

130 

122 

125 

123b 

123a 

120 

123 

112 

40 

164 

158 


Barristers (I) 

Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) 

Brewers of ale, stout, and porter (IV) 

Barmen (TV) 

Actors (III) 

Dentists (I) 

Warehousemen, textiles and clothing (III)-. 

Registered medical practitioners (I) 

Porters (V) 

Commercial travelers (II) 

Proprietors, etc., of businesses for the sale of groceries and provisions (ID 

Proprietors, etc , of businesses for sale of fish, meat, green grocery, milk (II). 

Other dock laborers (V) 

Proprietors and managers of wholesale or retail dealing businesses (II) 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

Electrical engineers, fitters, and wiremen (III) 

General and undefined laborers (V) 

Clerks (not civil service or local authority); typists (II) 

All occupied and retired males 


261.0 

187.0 
17a 5 

125.6 

119.6 

101. 1 
ioa5 

sae 

77.7 

76.6 

75.6 
76.2 

72.4 

70.1 

67.4 

66.2 

63.6 

50.8 

54.4 


Table 17 . — Standardized mortality from peptic ulcer in occupations with rates 
above average, males aged 20^5, 1921-1923, England and Wales 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 

Occupation 

Mor- 

tality 

rate 

187 

Barristers (I).. 

157.0 

153 

Barmen (iV)... ...... ... 

43.6 

160a 

WorehouMnien, textiles and clothing (III) - 

37.6 

152 

Inn, hotel keeiiers, publicans (ID 

26.4 

112 

Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

22 4 

46 

Electrical engineers, fitters, and wiremen (111)... 

22.3 

110 

Railway porters ana lampmen (IV) 

22.0 

164 

Generef and undefined la^rers (V) ^ ^ ^ - r -- --r 

10 2 

All ecfiupled and retired males * ^ 

115 




Table 18 . — Standardized mortality from chronic nephritis in occu^tions with 
rates above average, males aged 20-65, 1921-1923, England and Wales 


Occu- 

pation 

group 

No. 

Occupation 

Mor- 

tality 

rate 

38 


10a7 

01.4 

57 


153 


81. 2 

152 


71.5 

166 


60.0 

42 



08 


60.1 

13Sa 



127 


47.5 

124a 


47.8 

56 


47.1 

80 


45.5 

123b 


44.8 

20 


44.1 

112 


41.4 

128 


4a6 

164 


4ao 

8L8 

All occupied and retired males, 
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It k difficult to separate the effect of specific occupational factors 
from the factor of intemperance in the case of these diseases. We 
find consistently high rates for publicans, brewers, barmen, porters, 
commercial travelers, etc., groups in which alcohol must be regarded 
as an important contributory factor and in which cirrhosis of the 
liver also shows a high mortality rate. Aside from alcoholic indulgence, 
dietary intemperance plays a part. Between the two the effect of 
any specific hazard is more or less obliterated. One is not sure, in 
examining the table for digestive diseases, whether these two points 
do not really explain every high rate. Few occupations show signifi- 
cantly high rates for ulcer of the stomach. The extraordinary rate 
for barristers, although significant as judged by the probable error, 
still coniains a great deal of chance fluctuation, due to the small 
group. The probable error of the rate is 29. 

In the case of chronic nephritis, the effect of alcoholism is pro- 
nounced, but other factors are at work, such as association with lead 
poisoning (plumbers, painters, and decorators). It might be stated 
that in all previous reports file cutters have exhibited definite mortality 
from lead poisoning, so that this association may be responsible for 
their position in this table. 

No table has been prepared for diabetes, but it is of interest to note 
the high rates from this cause among glassworkers. Glass blowers, 
other skilled glasshouse workers, and other glass workers (i. e., not 
in the glasshouse) all have an unusual mortality from diabetes, a 
fact which appears to be very significant to the registrar general. 
He notices the fact that none of the deaths among glassworkers 
occurred at ages over 65, with 60 per cent at ages 56-64, which in 
itself may be significant of some occupational influence. 

LEAD POISONING 

No special table has been prepared for deaths from load poisoning, 
because of the small number classified specifically under this heading 
(150 for the three years). These deaths were distributed as follows: 


Potters - 27 

Plumbers - - 18 

Occupations akin to plumbing * 4 

Painters and decorators 89 

Other deaths probably due to paint 2 

Workers in white and rod lead-- 7 

All other occupations — - 28 


No new information as to lead hazard is contained in these figures. 
It should be observed that only one death was assigned to accum- 
ulator (battery) makers and pasters. However, the group is small 
and this occupation had not been pursued for very long when these 
returns were inade (1921-1923). Even this one death gives a crude 
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rate of 73 w.hile that for all occupied and retired males is little mme 
than 1. 

CANCEB 

The table for cancer follows: 


Table 10 . — Standardized mortality from cancer (all sites) in occupations with rata 
above average, males aged 20-65, 1921-1923, England and Wales 


Ooou* 

pation 

group 

No. 

Ooeupation 

Mor- 

tahty 

rate 

164 

Wftlt«ni (TU) - - - ^ ^ - -- -- --- - _ - - __ -- 1 

286.8 

76 

reiiertnei> (Iv) _ , __ __ . . _ __ __ _ 

211.6 

163 

BArmen (IV) ' _ __ __ _ . . _ ^ _ 

210.8 

66 

Cotton splnnw* and piecera (III) - - 

298.6 

104 

flAS fttnlcAra (tV) . “ . ^ _ 

i87.7 

122 

Pnrt«r«(V) _ , 

182.8 

167 

Chimney sweeps (III) 

* ^ 181.8 

88 

Bookbinders and pattern card makers (HI) - 

176.9 

176.8 

140 

MinrtriA7w(in) 

40 

Mfltel grinrlAra' (IV) . . __ .. 

176. 6 

160a 

Warehousemen, textiles and clothing (III) - 

176.9 

86 

Brfiin Onishers and tnmArs (III) _ - - . - - 

170.9 

112 

Drivers of hor8A<dr&wn vehifiles (IV) — ^ ^ _ ___ , 

168.8 

120 1 

other do^ laborers (V) 

167.2 

164 

General and undefined laborers (V) 

162.1 

116 

Omnibus and tram conductors (IV; 

166w4 

163 

1240 

Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) 1 

Salesmen, etc , in businesses for the sale of textiles and clothing (III) 

149.8 

148.^ 

26 

Chemical workers (I\0— - - 

146.2 

28 

Metal molders (HI) 

146.6 

126 

C)ommorcial travelers (II)- - 

144.3 

124a 

Salesmen, etc , in businesses for sale of fish, meat, green groceries, milk (HI).. .......... 

148.3 

162 

Packers (IV) 

141.2 

27 

Persons eng^ed in smelting, rollli^con>eTtlng of iron and steel (IV) 

185.8 

81 

Smiths and SKilled forge workers (ul) ........... 

131.2 

All occupied And retired males ^ ^ _ .---r 

^ 

117.6 

1 




> Diflerenoe is less than 8 tunes the probable error. 


In view of pfesent speculation as to the causes of cancer, its rela- 
tion to occupation, is one of the deepest interest. The registrar 
general has appreciated this and gives to this disease a great deal of 
careful thought, and anyone working in this field should refer to the 
volume itself. Here it is possible only to point out what groups of 
workers have high rates from cancer. 

1. Those exposed to soot and various coal-tar. preparations (gas 
stokers, chimney sweeps). “ 

2. Those exposed to certain food and drink conditions (waiters, 
barmen, publicans). The registrar general suggests that cancer of 
the upper alimentary tract is largely influenced by food and drink. 
In connection with these occupations (and also cellarmen, porters, 
other dock laborers), it should be noted that Hope gives as one of the 
groups with high rates from cancer those having an excessive mor- 
tality from alcoholism. 

u The dlflerenoe between the rate for ohimney sweeps and that for all oocsupied males was net three 
times the probable error of the former, but was, nevertheless, included because of past experfonee end 
the foot that the rates in various ages are consistently higher for sweeps, 
u Hope, Hanna and StaUybiess: Industrial Hygiene and Medioine^ p. 414. 
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3* Tluwe exposed to ehemieal fumes (chemical woriccra). 

4. Those exposed to metallic dusts and fumes (metal grinders, brass 
finishers and turners, metal moldors, persons engaged in smelting, 
rdifing, converting of iron and steel, smiths, and skilled forge workers). 

&. One specific occupational disease, cotton spinners’ scrotal cancer. 

No satisfactory analysis is possible without consideration of »te, 
and this is not posable in this review. 

T. Sammary of Standardized Rates by Occupation 

By way of summary of the preceding tables according to important 
diseases, the rates have been assembled in a single table, the causes 
being placed in successive columns. Thus is permitted a picture of a 
fundamentally important fact — the relation of different causes of death 
in the same occupation. The occupations are arranged according to 
the order of mortality for all causes. As before, there are given only 
the rates in which the difference between the rate and that for all 
occupied and retired males is three times the probable error of the 
particular rate.'® Also, as an abbreviation of the table, there are 
shown only occupations for which the rate for all causes is 10 per 
cent greater than that for all occupied and retired males. 


Table 20. — Standardized mortalily^ hu occupaJLion and caueej males aged W-ffS, 

England and Wales 


Bronchitis 

1 

q 

a 

V alyular 
heart 

1 

1 

0 

Cerebral 

hemorrhage 

a» 

> ift 

m Sr 
^ X 

5 

Peptic ulcer 

j* 

1 ' 
|i 

227 

331 

176 

143 

91 




105 

170 

157 





190 









123 





147 

149 



107 

108 




177 

210 

.... 

117 

77 

126 

44 

81 

197 

222 

122 

247 

'm 

.... 

.... 

127 

100 





.... 

— 

— 

47 

.... 



189 

170 












126 















114 

12.5 

156 

194 

1 177 

61 

77 

109 

73 

188 

72 

26 

71 

160 

167 








137 

:::: 

.... 

122 

98 

104 

77 

— 
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cm 

'212 

188 

99 

80 

88 

j 139 


.... 

... 

78 





isi 

‘45" 

87 

62 

m 

}9 

38 

1 . 

"49' 

'm 

178 

113 

m 




cm 






im 

1 

mi 


1 


120 


cm 



m: 

1 


139 

1 
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124 

‘42‘ 

"W 

79 

Cm' 

67 

22" 

'ii" 

iS 

















171 

120 














116 









115 








146 

91 



|i 

l--t « 




mi' 





86 

w — - 

im 

— — ! 


mi 



a 9 


laa 

4Qa 

13 

40 

153 
38 
20 

m 

18 

118 

63 

05 

152 

30 

51 

76 

122 

41 

m 

160a 

ai 

10 

55 

68 

M 

112 

54 

10| 

148 

154 
lAL 


Occupation 


g 

a 


li 


Ki 


Tin and copper, underground (III) . 

Grinders, cutlery trade (IV) 

Tin and copper (III) - 

Metal gxmaers (IV) 

Bannen (IV) 

File cutters (111) 

Korthonv^are, china, etc. (Ill) >. .. 
rostermongers, hawkws, etc. (V)... 

Potters’ mill workers, etc, (III) 

Stevedores (IV) 

Cotton, card, and frame tenters (IV) 
Slate masons and slate workers (III) -| 
Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) 

Otiwr dock laborers (V) 

Brass foundry (JV) 

Cotton blow-room operatives (IV).. I 

Cellarmen (IV) 

Potters (V) 

Metal lasers, polishers, etc. (IV) 

General and undeftned laborers (V) 

Warehousemen (III) 

Odher skilled sm workers (111) — 
Pottery dippers, glaciers, etc. (Ill) 
Cotton strippers, grinders, etc. (ZV) 
Hat formers, plankera, etc. (Ill) — 
Bfoeonev enttenrimd dreseers (III).- 
Mvecs of lunsbdnswn vehicles (IV) 
Wool, card, or fhnne tenters (IV)... 

flj4p3fard laborers, etc. (V) 

Brewers of ate, stout, porter (IV>. .. 

Actors (III) 

Walters (im 

Dvatters aad bensh makenf (I1I> — 

Qlese blowers, finishers (XII) 

Dm mixers and dsem (JV) 


3,966 1,886 
8,015 1,179 
2,990 11,324 
1,809 I 637 
1, 780 
1,694 I 
1,674 


1,619 
1,602 
1,481 
1,466 
1,460 
1,450 
1,402 
1,400 
1,387 
1,382 
1,370 
1,320 
1,316 
1,300 
1,296 
1,293 
1,277 
1,277 
1,272 
1,261 
1,256 
1,236 
1,232 
1,222 
1, 210 
1,268 
1,202 
L163 


613 

201 

285 

318 


318 

247 

300 

270 


260 

304 

197 


229 

242 

Sid 


1) Incase of Class V oqoQpations, the ^e for that daea inatead of the cate foe all occupied is used ae tisa 
basis of oaleidatkm. 
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Table 20 . — StandardUted morUdUiUy by occuj^ion and eatite, mai09 aged t(h6S, 
1921-1923 1 Englana and Wales — ^Continued 


II 

Occupation 

1 

s 

? 

Respiratory 

tuberculosis 

1 

1 

n 

Ik 

1 

u 

CQ 

li 

> 

other heart 

Cerebral 

hemorrhage 

« 

11 

A 

1 

1 

1 

36 
117 
104 

37 
194a 

Brass finishers and turners (111) 

1, 183 
1, 180 

308 

80 

120 






, 


171 



56 








1 ; 179 
1, 176 
1, 171 
1,144 


96 

123 






188 


387 








Salesmen, fish, meat, etc. (III)..... 

80 

96 


84 

96 

62 



47 


97a 

Puddlers (III) 


122 

160 





66 

Cotton spinnm and pieoers (1II)>— 

Skilled glasshouse workers (111) 

Other persons in manufacture of 
bricks, etc. (V) 

1,142 

1,138 


66 


87 


59 



47 

104 

28 

22 

216 

120 





. 


1, 137 
1,131 
1,129 

120 








. 1 

68 

Cotton doublers^ winders, etc. (III). 

TlijiifrlrAMiArR, i>tc. (TU) ... 


89 








1 

166 

217 




80 

68 



61 


119 

Coal boat loaders' and dischargers 

(^b - 

1,126 
1, 126 

1,122 









80 

Frencb polishers (III) . 

246 









...j: : 

10 

Goal mfne, work^ below ground 
(IV) 

76 

105 

50 

72 







60 


1 ; 121 
1,116 










iS 

Musicians (III) 

207 










177 

8 

Coal mine, persKms conveying mate* 
rlftl tn the nhaft (TV) 

1, 102 

70 


45 

75 


53 




121 

Messengers, hall porters, etc. (V)... 
R^j^lnders, wool wlllowers, etc. 

i;098 

1,096 

1,090 

1,082 
1,076 
1. 071 








62 













"9 

Coal mine, persons making and re* 
puirlng roads (TV) _ _ . 


64 


56 



56 





11 

Coal mine, worxera above ground 
(IV) 


81 

95 

67 

95 


58 

i 




123a 

Proprietors, fish, meat, etc. (11) 

Barristers (1) 


95 

32 

98 

53 

76 


51 


137 




151 

261 

168' 


66 

Cutters of textile goods and clothing 
(III) . 

iili i 8 S3 1 I ill 

281 









76 

Tobacco factory operatives (111) — 
Metal molders (IIU- 

800 






lI'I 

! 




28 

'78" 

133 ' 

’47 


1 





146 

167 

71 

Chimney sweeps (UI) . _ 

272 


1 

I 




Skilled boot and shoe, not clickers, 
rnitters (HI) . - - 




r‘" 

1 



1 




20 

Iron foundry furnacemen, laborers 
(IV). 

88 

177 

60 






44 


48 

Skilled lime and tanyard workers, 
eta (III) 

226 









126 

Commercial travelers (11) 

. 

1 




74 


77 



144 

70 

Boot and shoe clickers and cutters 
(III) 

272 








67 

Wool and worsted spinners .and 
pieoers (1T1)_ _ 









01 


88 

Bookbinders and pattern card 
makers (III) 






1 




177 

162 

Packers (I^ 

199 

63 

96 








141 

142 





... 1 





1 Music teachers (II). 






1 







What is perhaps most impressive is the number of occupations with 
excessive rates from several causes. The group of barmen, for 
instance, have rates which are significantly above the average for all 
occupied and retired males for every disease in this list except influ- 
enza. Although confusion in putting down the correct cause of death 
and difficulties as to which of two causes is primary must be regarded 
as a factor here, there still remains a real and important correlation 
as to many causes of death. In the case of myocardial (other) heart 
disease, cerebral hemorrhage, and chronic nephritis, a close associa- 
tion is to be foimd. 

The importance of selection in determining the mortality rates by 
occupation is strikingly demonstrated in the case of drivers of horse- 
drawn vehicles — ^a large group with no specific hazard. Here every 
' cause of death in the table shows a significant excess. 
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Another point of great interest is the fact that certain ^diseases^ 
such as tuberciilosis, bronchitis, pneiimonia, and other heart 
diseases, eiMitribute largely to the excessive rates in the oceapations 
at the top of the table,’^hereas others, such as influenza, valvular 
heart, cancer, are more or less scattered through the table. 

In the old occupational classification of the Census Bureau all 
pottery workers were grouped under the title * Spotters; earthenware, 
etc., manufacture.” Now this group is subdivided into kiln and 
oven men and kiln setters and placers (Group 20) ; potters ^ mill work- 
ers, slip makers, and potters (Group IS),- and pottery dippers, glazera, 
painters, decorators (Group 19). The first two have a very excessive 
mortality from all causes — 1,674 and 1,502, respectively — while the 
third is .1,293. The kiln and oven men show a marked excess for 
respiratory tuberculosis, bronchitis, and “other” heart disease; the 
potters for tuberculosis and bronchitis. In the case of the dippers 
and glazers the rates for no particular cause are significantly high. 

One may be surprised not to find medical practitioners m this list. 
Since this group falls in social class I and our criterion of significance 
was based on all occupied and retired males, it is clear that this 
group may have rates for certain diseases higher than the average of 
their own social class and still have been omitted from all preceding 
tables. The writer felt that there was no nec^sity for any particular 
study of class I occupations. As a matter of fact, medical practition- 
ers form a group with specific industrial hazards due to close contact 
with disease. They have a standardized rate of 1,021 as compared 
with 812 for social class I. Such an excess would mean nothing m 
contrast to all occupied males, and it is one of the great advantages 
of the present volume on occupational mortalit}^ that this diflerentii^ 
tion as to social class may be made.^^ The phyrician will be inter- 
ested to observe how his mortality from different causes compares 
with that of other persons in the same social class. Accordingly, 
table is included giving the ratio of the rate of medical practitioners 
to that of class I as a whole, by cause, with the standardized rates. 
Those significantly above the rates for class I are in bold face. 

Table 21 . — Ratio of standardized rates for registered medical practitioners to corre- 
sponding rate for social class /, by came 


Ottuae 


AoeWent 

Pneumonia 

Buicade ----- 

AJi Mspiratory (except tuberculosis 
and mtUienza) 

JalliK 
Cbro] 

AHeauees 

Digestive 

Diabetes 

SyphOis, eUL. 


Ratio 


S05 

176 

174 

160 

163 

13$ 

U6 

129 

126 

125 


Stand- 

ardized 

rate 


74 6 
44.7 
113 4 

140 0 

42.6 

43.3 
064.0 

86.6 

17.4 
216 


Cause 


Bronchitis 

Cirrhosto of liver 

Cerebral hemorrhage 

^'Ottier heart” 

Peptic ulcer 

Circulatory - 

Cancer 

All heart 

Respiratory tuberculosis 

Appendicitis 

Valvular heart ! 


Ratio 


117 

114 

113 

111 

111 

101 

09 

90 

06 

93 

77 


Stand- 

ardized 

rate 


13. • 
16.6 
4ao 
7a7 

14. A 
130.4 

03.1 

96.f 

68.6 

IZS 

2A* 


It ires possible only io a limited way on tfao basis of the 1010--1612 oooupatlonal data. 
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Aside from the high ratio for accidents, what stands out above bH 
is the high mortality rate for pneumonia, influenza^ and the ^^all 
respiratory '' group as a whole in relation to the corresponding rates 
for class I. Contact with cases of these cRseases may be partially 
responsible. The ratios emphasize the highly communicable nature 
of influenza and pneumonia. Bronchitis is much further down the 
list, and there is no excess at all in the case of respiratory tuberculosis. 

The high rate for accident is a little puzzling, but is perhaps asso- 
ciated with the constant use of the automobile by the physician. 

* A careful examination of the table summarizing the significantly 
high rates by occupation, suggests that in many instancies the high 
death rate from all causes is not to be explained by the few diseases 
showing a significantly high mortality. Sometimes, indeed, no cause 
stands out at all. This does not necessarily mean that other causes 
than those given in the table explain the high rate, but rather that 
there is some excess in these causes, but not sufficient to be significant 
according to the criterion used. This will be true especially of the 
smaller occupations. 

To bring out such relations, and also because of the convenience 
in comparing figures proportional to the rates for all occupied aitd 
retired males, an additional table is given, with tiie ratios to the rate 
for all occupied and retired males for each major cause (the so-called 
comparative mortality figures^' of the British report). The ratios 
are of two classes: 

(a) Those in boldface are used wherever the rate is significantly 
high, or in other words, in every case where a figure was used in the 
preceding tablfe; 

(b) All other ratios for the occupations used in the preceding 
table based on 10 or more deaths. The limitation as to number of 
deaths was necessary to avoid too much meaningless fluctuation of 
the ratios. 


Table 22 . — Ratio of standardized rates for specific occupations to that for all occu- 
pied and retired males , by major cause^ wnere rate is above average based on 10 
deaths or more^ males f aged 80-66 ^ 1981-1983 y England and Wales 












rni 




Tasm 32. — fiotio <4 ttandardited rates /or apeeifie operaHona to ikatfor ail oceu- 
piea and retired maUa, by major eauae, where rate ia ohove average baaed on 10 
ieatha or more, malea, aged eO-OS, 19tl-lBMS, England and Wdea — Continued 


o 

li 

P.‘ 

ft-' 

O 


Occupation 


1 

Respiratory 

tuberculoeia 

1 

Pneumooia 

1 

i 

1 

"Other heart” 

Cerebral hem- 
orrhage 

1 

A 

Chronic ne- 
phritis 

1 


184 

85 

161 

165 

138 

ill 

Bl 

346 

8M 

187 


180 

861 

901 

116 

136 

132 

128 

183 

117 

148 

1 1 ,(■ 

818 

109 

849 



152 

206 



108 

168 

75 

808 

998 







100 

161 

168 

188 

95 

186 

123 

808 


186 

193 

180 

1 

180 

817 

m 

131 

142 

166 

no 

148 

99 

156 

gf * j 

818 

196 


198 

97 

178 

187 

no 




186 

195 

169 

133 

160 

187 

186 

117 

187 

188 


806 

116 

135 

IBl 

117 

m 

187 

185 

127 

160 


181 

860 

178 

180 

93 

88 

180 


163 

140 


146 





211 




152 


80 

668 

159 

212 

806 

125 




86 


178 


132 

05 

137 

888 

153 



162 


808 

199 

107 

119 

125 

123 

131 

111 

119 

114 

'Tm 

188 

804 

160 

187 

185 

188 

138 

184 

131 

143 


169 

218 

140 


132 

08 

142 

162 

181 

91 

186 

160 

246 

195 

181 

145 

85 

108 

97 

106 

125 

186 








318 


140 

184 

168 


88 


107 

116 

118 

880 

175 

128 

183 

168 

07 

149 


105 

77 


129 


800 

183 

888 

864 

135 







06 

181 

162 

888 

95 







151 

180 

122 

800 

134 

179 

146 

13S 

no 

141 

140 

no 

189 

806 

177 

154 

159 

05 

70 

in 

113 

no 

146 

189 

113 

134 

121 

168 

140 

128 

137 

71 

118 

124 

189 

106 

818 

159 

175 

123 

103 

86 

117 

127 

160 

188 

885 


156 







113 

188 

113 

176 

183 

117 

146 

161 

160 

111 

150 

188 

186 

90 

869 

804 




139 



160 

186 

107 

148 

118 

106 

149 

128 

149 

129 

149 

166 

184 

144 

806 

99 

117 

125 

80 

133 

71 


131 

184 

107 

864 

115 

135 

125 

122 

121 

127 

no 

100 

184 

87 

166 

145 

183 

147 

155 

131 

102 

116 

126 

188 

146 

108 

111 

42 

101 

134 

166 

131 

193 

106 

188 

102 

196 

196 

159 

121 

131 

98 


117 

186 

188 

164 

149 

118 


92 

119 

118 

116 

128 

126 

188 

1 02 

187 

184 

176 

194 

102 

111 

106 

88 

07 

183 

107 









73 

188 

188 

120 

127 



i§i 

142 

78 

128 

108 

161 

180 

77 

166 

101 

188 

188 

no 

180 

116 

75 

81 

180 

102 

04 

130 

103 

161 

112 

85 

118 

77 

116 

180 

109 

157 




165 

218 


224 

123 

no 

89 

148 

115 

167 

117 

05 

137 

103 

77 

107 

118 

98 

178 

181 

178 

164 

100 

140 

92 

98 

88 

117 

92 

97 

188 

119 

184 

164 

188 

138 

161 

107 

117 



97 



851 


479 


122 

117 

188 

102 

120 


129 

103 

142 

101 

147 

103 

116 

800 


85 


148 



147 


124 

114 

107 

178 

171 

i41 

95 

102 

125 

100 

107 

184 

118 

161 

137 

107 


149 

143 



86 


154 

118 

188 

106 

09 

77 

121 

107 

117 

no 

86 

06 

118 

101 

188 

887 

179 

100 

87 

82 

02 

140 

106 

111 

161 

97 

183 

104 

106 

00 

71 

134 

85 

121 

111 

101 

50 

98 

80 

114 

184 

111 

111 

117 

183 

no 

188 

102 

69 

81 

125 

136 

146 

85 

114 

106 

no 

90 


101 


110 

127 

141 

125 

890 

m 

no 

121 

102 ' 

94 


130 

76 


127 


161 

no 

188 

140 

188 

65 

04 

96 

91 

113 

100 

180 

no 

93 


163 


187 

87 

153 

..... 


97 


152 

120 

80 

51 

75 

122 

41 

164 

100a 

24 

19 

65 

68 

94 

112 

54 

103 
74 

148 

154 

101 

23a 

64 

35 

117 

104 
37 

124a 

27a 

56 

28 

22 


156 

110 

80 

10 

50 

149 

8 

121 


11 

128a 

187 

66 

76 

28 

157 

71 

20 

48 

125 

70 

67 


162 

148 


(ID- 


Inn, hotel ki.^ 

Other dock la6orere (V). 

Brass foundry (IV) 

Cotton blow>rooni operatives 

Cellarmen (IV) 

Porters (V) 

Metal elaiers, polishers, etc. (IV) 

Qenenu and tmdeflned laborers (V) . . 
Warehousemen (textiles and clothing) 

Ot^ier^sklli^ glassworkers (Ili) 


Pottery dippers, glasers, etc. (til) 

Cotton strippers, grinders, etc. (IV)... 

Hat formers, plankers, etc. (Ill) 

Masons, cutters and dressers (III) 

Drivers of horse^rawn vehicles (IV)..! 
Wool, card or frame tenters (IV)... 

Shipyard laborers, etc. (V) 

Brewers of ale, stout, porter (IV) 


Actors (HD.. 

Waiters (lU) 

Drafters and brush makers (ID) 

Glass blowers, finishers GII) 

Dye mixers and dyers (IV) 

Brass finishers and turners (111) 

Bargemen and boatmen (iV) 

Gas stokers (IV) n 

Cutlers (III) 

Salesmen, fish, meat, etc. (Ill) 

Puddlers (III) 

Cotton spinners and piecers (III) 

Skilled glasshouse workers (III) 

Other persons in manufacture of bricks, 

etc. (V) 

Cotton doublers, winders, etc. (HI) — 

Hairdressers, etc. (Ill) 

Coal-boat loaders and dischargers (V) . 

French polishers (HI) 

Coal mine, workers below ground (IV) 

Wool sorters (Hi) 

Musicians (III) 

Coal mine, persons conveymg matter 

to the shaft (IV) 

Messengers, hall wrters, etc. (V) 

Rag grinders, wool willowers, etc. (IV) 
Coal mine, persons making and repair - 1 

ing roads (IV).! 

Coalmine, workers above ground (IV)-j 

Proprietors, fish, meat, etc. (ID I 

Barnsters (1) - 

Cutters of textile goods and clothing 

(IH) 

Tobacco factory operatives (HI) 

Metal molders (lip 

Chimney sweeps (III) 

Skilled boot and shoe, not clickers, 

cutters (III) 

Iron-foundry furnacemen, laborers (IV) 
Skilled lime and tanyard workers, etc. 

(HI) 

Commercial travelers (ID , 

Boot and shoe clickers and cutters (IID| 
Wool and worsted spinners and piecers 

(HI) 

Bodcblnders and pattern card makers 

Faokers (I^ 

Muiks teachers (ID- 


104882*— 28 3 
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By way of interpsetation of tins taUe aad also to deoeribo Inisfly 
occupstMmB whicb appeax frequency in the previous taUes, the 
following summary by occupation is provided. The text of the 
rcigisirar general’s report is drawn . upon freely in discussing each 
occupation. 

Tin md copper mmers , — Such miners are found exclusively in 
Cornwell. There is some transfer between these fields and the 
Transvaal, so that some of the high mortality may be the result of 
working outside of Ehigland. In addition, the tin and copper mintis 
were in a depressed condition in 1921, so that it is probable that 
meet of the able-bodied men had loft the mines. As stated before, 
it is now possible to separate the group of undergroimd workers 
{13a) from the others and reveal the severity of the hazard. The high 
rates are found particulariy in the case of respiratory tuberculosis, 
bronchitis, other heart diseases, cerebral hemonhage, aad cancer. 

Mdcd grinders . — Again here it has been possible to separate the 
group with the greatest hazard (cutlery grinders) from the others. 
The high mortali^ for tuberculosis, bronchitis, pneumonia, other 
heart disease, and cancer in the total group is primarily due to that 
among cutlery grinders who form one-fifth of the total. * 

Puilicans, barmen, waiters . — Barmen and jmblicans (including inn 
aad hotel keepers) form a group with excessive mortality from nearly 
every cause. The distinctive feature of this mortality is perhaps 
that from cirrhosis of the liver (which is not given in the table), 
because of its dear indication of the effect of alcoholic intemperance. 
Except for occupations with known specific hazards, the occupation 
of barmen stands at the top. Of the diseases in the list, influenza 
is the only one which is not significantly above the rate for ail oocu- 
piod. Publicans ar^ not much lower, and in that case every disease 
is significantly above ail occupied except bronchitis. This is of 
particular importance, since this group is in class II, where the rates 
are usually lower than for all occupied. Waiters have been induded 
for convenience, but they exhibit a much lower rate of mortality, 
the excess being confined to re^iratory tuberculosk, imoumonia, 
and cancer. 

File cutters . — Although a very small occupational group, these 
woikers have been kept separate because of a very lugh mortality. 
Bapid change is believed to be in progress in the processes of manu- 
facture, which appears to be reducing the ridr fpr the occiqpations. 
For all causes the ratio to all occupied was 185 for 1921-1923. The 
rate for chronic n^hritis was the highest of any occupatioiULl group, 
the ratio being 62St. Only one other cause showed a significaptly 
high rate — respiratory tuberculosis — the deaths from other causes 
being too small for analysis separately. 
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Makers of hricJcs and pottery , — These occupations may be combined 
for convenience, but include some where the conditions are not 
imfavorable and some where specific hazards exist. Some discussion 
of the occupations has already been given (p. 1595). The kiln and 
oven men and the potters have the highest rates. In both of these 
occupations the ratios are higher for bronchitis (489 and 543, respec- 
tively) than for any other major causes, and respiratory tuberculosis 
ranks hext higher. ‘‘Other*' heart condition is significantly high for 
kiln and oven men. Pottery dippers and glazers have a high ratio 
from all causes of 141, which may be explained by the rates for 
respiratory tuberculosis, “other" heart, and cancer; although in no 
case can these rates be shown to be significantly greater than those 
for all occupied. “Other" persons in the manufacture of bricks, etc.,, 
have a mortality ratio for bronchitis of 264, no other ratio being 
definitely significant. 

Costermongers , — Costermongers are itinerant vendors of goods, 
working on their own behalf, instead of for employers, like the can- 
vassers. Their high mortality rates are no doubt to be explained 
partly by reason of excessive alcoholism (the rates for cirrhosis of the 
liver are excessive), partly by reason of the physical type going into 
the occupation, partly, possibly, by reason of the severe weather condi- 
tions that the group is exposed to. The rates are high for respiratory 
tuberculosis, bronchitis, pneumonia, “other" heart, and chronic 
nephritis. Bronchitis shows the highest ratio. From other causes 
there seems to be little excess (influenza gives a ratio of 109, cerebral 
hemorrhage of 102, cancer of 121, digestive of 127). Thus the group 
stands out from those shoT^ing a consistent excess from every impor- 
tant cause. 

Dock laborers , — In this group stevedores and coal-boat loaders and 
dischargers have been tabulated separately. The latter have much 
lower mortality rates than the dock laborers as a whole (the ratio 
being 123, while that of stevedores is 162, and of “other" dock 
laborers, 153), and are too small a group for any particular study of 
individual causes of death. Bronchitis and pneumonia are highest. 
Stevedores also comprise a small group; but in spite of this fact we 
find significantly high rates for respiratory tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia, with a rate for bronchitis which is more than twice that of all 
occupied (though not quite three times the probable error). “Other" 
dock laborers comprise a large enough group for more precise com- 
parison. The death rates are significantly high for respiratory tuber- 
culosis, bronchitis, pneumonia, digestive, and cancer. It should be 
added that in the case of stevedores comparison is made with all 
occupied, because the group does not fall in social class V, but in the 
case of coal loaders and “other" dock laborers the test of statistical 
significance is made with Class V. One can hardly avoid the im- 
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pireseicQ that the exposure of these men to inclement weather has 
something to do with the very marked ^cesa of mortality from 
respiratory conditions. 

Cotton workers . — Different occupations among cotton workers have 
already received some consideration in relation to bronchitis and 
respiratory diseases in general. The group deserves careful study 
with a detail that is not possible in this paper. Both dust and high 
temperature and humi^ty are occupational hazards, but there are 
suggestions in the data that selection of an inferior type physically 
and other factors may be of great importance in determining the death 
rates. The same factors appear to have major influenpe in the cotton 
industry in the United States. The disease which stands out most 
prominently is bronchitis, with a ratio of 558 for strippers and grind- 
ers; 302 for blow-room operatives; 196 for doublers, winders, etc.; 143 
for spinners and piecers. It is noteworthy that there is no excess for 
respiratory tuberculosis in any of the specific occupations. Owing 
to the small numbers in the groups (except spinners and doublers), 
it is difficult to reach a conclusion as to other causes of death; but 
ratios are almost invariably above 100 . Spinners show a general excess 
from neariy every cause, no one disease predominating; so in lesser 
degree with doublers. Weavers are not included in the table, iHls the 
rate for all causes was not 10 per cent in excess of the corresponding 
rate for all occupied. 

Masons, stonecutters, and dressers. — The workers of one specific 
occupation may be considered first, slate masons and workers, who 
have a very high mortality rate, primarily from lespiratory tuber- 
culosis, for which the ratio is 343. The relation to silica dust is estab- 
lished for this occupation. The group is et small one, limited to one 
district of North Wales. 

Although masons, stonecutters, and dressers Ixave been grouped 
together, whether working in limestone or sandstone, it is clear that a 
differentiation between the two is necessary if the data are to have 
much meaning. It will be recalled that such a separation was made 
in the table on chronic interstitial pneumonia. For the whole group 
a significant excess is found for respiratory tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia, the other rates being close to the normal. From all causes, 
sandstone masons show a ratio of 207 and limestone masons a ratio 
of 120. 

Brass ioundry . — Brass foundry furnace men and laborers are subject 
both to the heat risk of foundries in general and to the special risk 
associated with molten brass. The significantly high rates in this 
group are from respiratory tuberculosis and pneumonia; but those 
from bronchitis (199) and cerebral hemorrhage (206) are also $ug» 
godtive. The ratio for all causes is 153. 

Brass finishers and turners may he mentioned here, although they 
work in cold metal. Significantly high rates are found from reapira- 
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tory tuberculosis; bronchitis; pneumonia; and cancer; but the ratio for 
all causes is much less (129) than that for the furnace men. Ex- 
posure to dust during processes of sand grinding and polishing may 
contribute to the mortality among finishers. 

Porters, — Porters are classified in social class V; but have rates 
significantly above those for that class from respiratory tuberculosis, 
bronchitis; pneumonia, other’’ heart, digestive, and cancer. The 
group is no doubt affected to a considerable extent by alcoholism, and 
shows excessive rates for cirrhosis of the liver. 

Messengers, hall porters, etc., are chiefly boys under 20 years of 
age, and therefore the standardized figure for them is somewhat 
dubious. Nothing stands out as significant. The majority are 
classified 'in social class V, and thus the ratio for all causes (120) 
conforms to that of their social class. 

Metal 'polishers, — As polishing may be looked upon as a modified 
form of grinding, so the mortality of polishers presents similar 
features to that of grinders in a somewhat lesser degree. The rates 
are significantly high for respiratory tuberculosis, bronchitis, and 

other” heart. The pneumonia and influenza rates may also be of 
importance. 

Oeneral and 'U'ndejined laborers, — High mortality is natural to this 
group, for ill health, misfortune, and unreliability of character must 
all combine to recruit its ranks. The rates are significantly above 
social class V for every cause of death in the list, but because of the 
large numbers in the group only a small excess is needed to show a 
significant difference. The diseases, in the order of the ratios, are as 
follows: Bronchitis, pneumonia, respiratory tuberculosis, valvular 
heart, cancer, influenza, chronic nephritis, other” heart, cerebral 
hemorrhage, digestive. 

Warehousemen {textiles a'nd clothing), — Warehousemen in general do 
not have much excess mortality, but those in textiles and clothing 
have an excess for all causes of 42 per cent, with significantly high 
rates from respiratory tuberculosis, digestive, and cancer. 

Shilled glass 'ivorJcers, — The three groups in which glass workers are 
divided are meant to include all workers who can be assumed to be 
subject to the intense heat of the glasshouse — skilled glasshouse 
workers (Group 23); one special subdivision of these, glass blowers by 
the traditional method (Group 23a); and other skilled glassworkers, 
who work mainly in cold glass (engravers, cutters, bevders, optical 
workers, etc.) (Group 24). The ratios,which are significantly high 
for these three groups are as follows: 

Group 24, respiratory tuberculosis (181), bronchitis (260), 
pneumonia (172). 

Group 23, respiratory tuberculosis (144), bronchitis (26S). 

Group 23a, broncijitis (322).*^ 
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The registrar generd records as remarkable the high mortality from 
diabetes among glassworkers (a disease which has not been included 
in this review). All three of these groups are near the top, 23a and 
23 being first and second, respectively. However, the only rate of 
the three which is significantly high as judged by the probable 
error is .that for skilled glasshouse workers.^ 

Hat jormerSy pUmkerSy stiffeners . — Two rates are significantly high 
(respiratory tuberculosis and ''other'' heart). For cancer, the ratio 
is 162, but the difference between the rate and that for all occupied is 
not three times the probable error. There were four deaths. 

Drimra of horae^ravyn vehicles . — These are almost all engaged in 
the transportation of goods. The "coachman" of former days has 
practically disappeared. The rates are significanily above all 
occupied for every cause considered in this paper, the highest ratio 
being that for bronchitis. What is of particular interest is ttiat 
motor drivers do not show any general excess at all.* It may be 
difficult to assign definite reasons for the consistently high rates 
among drivers of horse-drawn vehicles. Certain it is that no specific 
hazards exist, unless we regard inclement weather as such. It is 
hard to escape from the conclusion that a selective process, aided by 
the fact that the occupation is to be regarded as gradually being 
replaced by that of motor drivers, has been at work, leaving a group 
inferior physically. 

Wool industry . — Wool, card or frame, tenters have a ratio for all 
causes of 137. The rate for respiratory tuberculosis is significantly 
high. That for bronchitis, although not significant according to the 
criterion uSed, gdves a ratio of 218. Wool sorters and rag winders 
and wool willowers appear near the bottom of the table, and in neither 
is any individual ratio significantly high. Wool and worsted spinners 
and piecers, although with a low ratio for all causes, have a significant 
ratio of 290 for chronic nephritis. 

Shipyard laborers . — This group comprises all the unskilled workers 
in shipbuilding who could not be assigned as unskilled workers in the 
metal-working, woodworking, or painting sections. The gi’oup falls 
in social class V, and the rates for no apparent cause are significantly 
above the corresponding rates for that class. 

Actors . — Respiratory tuberculosis and digestive diseases have 
significantly high rates for this occupation. Cirrhosis of the liver 
(not given in the table) indicates the effect of alcoholism in this group. 

To save space, this description of occupations will not be carried 
down to those with only sliglit excess above the rates for all occupied* 
Some hazards we no doubt present in a few of these occupations, and 
it is not meant to imply that there is not a great deal of information 

Qrqup 23a has a mortality rate of 42 4 d= 21 3, Grou p 24, 23.7 db 7.3. All occupied is 11.2. 
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of interest in this part of the table; but space forbids any detailed 
consideration. 

YL Mortality by Age from a Few Causes 

For purposes of any extended analysis, perhaps the most valuable 
portion of the registrar general's report lies in the ^‘abstracts" giving 
the deaths and the death rates by age, cause, and occupation. From 
such sources it is difficult to identify hazards in small occupational 
groups, as noted above; but the material is immensely valuable as 
reflecting the effect of industry on the health of the workers in a 
general sense, and the different ways in which this influence is felt in 
specific diseases. It is not possible here to more than touch upon 
some of the points of gi'eatest interest. Because of the unique 
position occupied by respiratory tuberculosis, that cause of death has 
been selected for special study, but tabular data are also given for a 
number of other diseases. 


TUBERCULOSIS 

The extraordinary decline in mortality from tuberculosis in recent 
years might suggest that this disease had ceased to be of fundamental 
importance in industry, but, as the preceding tables have shown, this 
is not at all true. A series of graphs arc given, in which the age curve 
of respiratory tuberculosis for a number of occupations is contrasted 
with that for all occupied and retired males. Quito obviously, onlj^ 
occupations of considerable size could be used, since in other cases 
the rates by age would fluctuate widely. Hence the graphs can not 
be taken as a complete picture of occupations with excessive death 
rates from respiratorj^ tuberculosis. For such a picture it is necessary 
to turn back to Table 7. In the case of occupations in class V, it 
has been found well to include the curve for that social class. The 
rates in class III and class IV were so nearly the same that it seemed 
preferable, generally, to use the curve for all occupied and retired 
males. At the end of the series of graphs is given also the curve for 
farmers. The occupations are arrayed according to the magnitude 
of the death rate. For the first graph a scale one-fourth that used in 
succeeding graphs was deemed necessary. The reader muat bear in 
mind that many abrupt changes and irregular fluctuations in the 
curves are due to the small numbers. It will be found difficult to 
extract any meaning except from the general trends. 

Where there is a specific hazard, there is a tendency for the rate 
to rise steadily with age, quite unlike the rate for occupied males 
generally. This unique form of curve is noted particularly for tin 
and copper underground miners; grinders in cutlery trade; slate 
masems and date workers; potters' mill workers and potters; cutlers; 
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masons, stone cutters, and dressers; earthenware, china, etc., kiln 
and oven men, and kiln setters and placers; slate miners and quarriers. 
One is impressed here by the unique position held by dust, particu- 
larly dust with a high percentage of free silica. 



Ft6 1 —Mortality rales Uxt lespuratory tubaioulosia for zoalee in spacifle^ oocupatmiui and for all 
occupied and retired civilian Tnales, by age» Kngland and Woles, 1921-1923 


But in many other occupations where dust is not a factor, ab- 
normally high mortality rates from resi»ratory tuberculosis are found. 
The shape of the curve in these occupations has a tendency more 
or less to follow that of the curve for all occupied, but important 
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yxo 2 ->Mort&hty rates lor respiratory tuberculosis lor males m speoiAed ocoupationa aod lot all 
occupied and retired oivUlan males, by age, England and Wales, 1921-1223 




Fiq 3 — Mortalit> rates for respirator} tulwiculoslb foi males in speoifted occupations and foe 
oil occupied and retired civilian males, ];» age, England and Wales, 1021-1023 
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differences are manifested. In some occnpations the death rate ap^ 
pears to be hi^er than the average from the beginning of life on, 
auggestmg a adective factor in the type of worker rather than the 



Fio. 4.— MorUJity rates for respiratory tul>erculosis for lualos in specified occupations and for 
all occifpiel and retired civilian males, hy age, England anrl Wales, 1921-1923 


effect of any hazard. In other cases the curve k no higher at the 
beginning of life, but reaches a peak later, and then gradually declines. 
One feels that in some occupations there are reflected such indirect 
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hazards as the strain of the industry or possibly exposure; in others 
that "the conditions of life implied by various occupations,” as the 
registrar general puts it, appear to be of greatest importance. This 



Fig 5 ^Mortality rates for respiratory tubercolosu for males in specified oooupations 
and for all oooa^ed and retired civilian males, by age, Engtond and Wales, 1921>1023 


series of graphs suggests the need for an adequate study as to the 
causes of the high tuberculosis mortality in industry, apart from 
specific hazards. 
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OTHBR MAJOR CAUSES OV DEATH 

Respiratory tuberculosis lends itself peculiarly wdl to a comparison, 
by age. Other major causes of death have relatively little mortality 



YiQ, 0.— Mortality rates for respiratory tuberculosis for males in speelfled ooenpations 
and for ail occupied and retired civilian males, by ago, Sngland and Wales, 1921-1023 . 


in the younger ages. Accordingly, a graph would fail to bring put / 
important differences at these ages, because such differences would 
be overshadowed by the height of the curve in advanced age. Tables 
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of the rates themselves, with ratios to the rata for all occupied in 
the same age group, seem to give a better idea of the influence of 
occupation. Such tables have been prepared for the following dis« 
eases: Bronchitis, pneumonia, valvular heart disease, other heart 
disease, cerebral hemorrhage, chronic nephritis, and cancer. Except 
in the case of pneumonia, satisfactory rates can be obtained only for 
three ^e groups, 35-44, 46-54, and 55-64. Rates for the lower 
ages are usually based on too small a number of deaths for satis- 
factory interpretation; rates for the ages beyond active industrial 
life, as in previous tables, do not seem to have any definite meaning 
with respect to occupational differences. Only occupations with sig- 
nificantly high rates and with large enough populations to permit 
fairly stable curves by age are included. The standardized rates 
and the rates for the three age groups are given at the top of the 
table, followed by corresponding ratios to the rate among all occu- 
pied and retired males. Blanks are left where the number of deaths 
is quite small. Such comment as seems necessary is given at the 
end of the whole group of tables. 


Table 23 — Mortality by age from hronckitie in .occupations with excessive ^ rateSf 
including ratio to rate among all occupied and retired males 


• 

Standard- 

Age group 

iced rate 



6&-64 

RATE PER 100,000 


All occupied and retired males 

45 

20 

56 

191 

Social class I 

12 

5 

17 

47 

Social class III 

43 

16 

60 

189 

Social class V._! 

80 

41 

109 

318 

18a. Tin and copper mines, underground workers (III) 

227 


1, 173 
1,250 
1,327 
1,001 
607 

65. Cotton strippers and finders! card-room jobbers (IV)_ 

253 


294 

18. Potters' miir workers, slip makers, etc (III) — 

247 


205 

20. Earthenware, china, etc ' kiln and oven'men (III) _ _ ^ ^ , 

222 


309 

40. Metal grinders (IV) 

143 


224 

23. Skilled glasshouse workers (III) 

120 

69 

214 

432 

2aa. Olawt mowers and finishers (not machine hand^ (ITT) 

140 

243 

575 

13. Tin and copper mines (not superintending sta^ (III) — 

176 


877 

127. Costermongers, hawkers, and stieet sellers (V) 

122 

54 

175 

488 

22. Others In manufacture of bricks, tiles, pottery (V) 

120 

68 

154 

472 

120. Other dock laborers (V) 

114 

62 

160 

448 

112. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

03 

42 

125 

363 

164. General and undefined laborers (V) _ 

88 

47 

121 

337 

122. Portars (V) 

09 

64 

129 

352 




RATIO TO ALL OCCUPIED AND RETIRED MALES 



504 



614 

654 

562 


525 

549 


366 

695 

493 


652 

524 

318 



318 

267 

295 

382 

226 

824 

891 


484 

801 

459 

255 

271 

270 

812 

267 

200 

276 

247 

263 

260 

286 

235 

207 

210 

228 


196 

235 

216 

176 

220 

820 

280 

184 


< Where nunbera are soAoieot for speoiflc rates. 
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Tajulx &lf from pmumonia in wxiupatio^ with exMsive ^ 

in€iuding ratio to rate among aU oceupiod and retired males 



Stand- 

ardized 

rate 

Age group 


25-34 

35-44 

46-54 

55-34 


BATE PER 100,000 


— rrr ^ 

Ah onoujiied and retired males. r- - -- -- 

78 

40 

72 

103 

173 

flenial clskM T . . . . 

65 

26 


98 

144 

flardal ITT 

70 

87 

63 

91 

1S8 

fktoial class V 

117 

61 

lU 

154 

251 

20. Iron foundry f'^rnawmiPTi and laborers (IV) 

177 

116 

158 

217 

836 

Of.har dock labnrars (V) 

166 

71 

155 

199 

345 

127- Costepmon|ffr?i, hawkers, street selJers ( V) . 

154 

78 

163 

217 

295 

40- Metal grinders (TV) , ... 

147 

54 

101 

266 

830 


IHO 

90 

143 

171 

200 

3(1. Mrtff)TTfnld^(ITl) 

183 

87 

134 

155 

m 

Ganeral arwl undeflnad laltorers (V) 

181 

65 

120 

178 

297 

152 . Inn, hotel kia^era, publicans (D) 

125 

60 

157 

lor. 

237 

112i Drivers of hOfRO-drawn vflhir4^ (IV) _ . 

124 

71 

121 

173 

242 

27i Persons engaged flinelting, rolling, etc. (TV) ^ .. . . 

118 

68 

^BTTI 

123 

288 

154. Waiters (III) — 

116 

103 


300 

10, n(> 4 ] wilnef, other xiwwlfprs below ground (TV) 

105 

51 


156 

213 

44i Tinsmith and sheet melfil worlrera (TIT) - 

104 

44 

BO 

178 

217 

D'fiT flronma and horse kaojiers (IV) _ ... 

101 

55 

101 

128 

240 

124a Sale-smemetc., offish, meat, etc. (Ill) 

96 

44 


144 

208 

162 Packers (Tv) - - 

90 

42 

no 

136 

152 

123a. Proprietors for sate of ffsh, meat, etc. (il) - 

65 

64 

97 

115 

197 

11. Cool mines, above ground, not superintending staff (IV) 

05 

42 

87 

123 

217 


RATIO TO ALL OCCUPIED AND RETIBED MALES 


20. Iron foundry furnaoemen and laborers (IV) 

130. Other dock laborers (V) 

137. Costermongwa, hawkers, street sellers (V) - 

4S. Meftal grinders (IV) 

122, Porters rv) 

26. Metal molders (III) - 

164. General and undefined laborers ( V) * 

152. Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (11) 

112. Drivefi of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

37. Persons engaged in smelting, rolling, etc. (IV) 

164. Waiters (III) - 

10. Coal mines, other workers below ground (Tv) 

44. Tinsmith and sheet melal workers (III) 

116. Grooms and horse keepois (IV) 

134g. Saleamemetc., offish, meat, etc. (Ill) 

162. Peckers (IV) 

123a. Proprietors for sale of fish, meat, etc. (11) 

IL Coal mines, above ground, not superintending staff (IV). 


227 

200 

210 

211 

108 

200 

178 

215 

198 

208 

197 

195 

220 

211 

m 

188 

135 

140 

258 

188 

178 

235 

190 

106 

178 

171 

168 

1R6 

160 

189 

108 

163 

167 

168 

176 

160 

173 

218 

161 

130 

359 

178 

168 

168 

142 

151 

170 

168 

119 

152 

149 

. 

143 

197 

183 

135 

128 

111 

151 

125 

133 

no 

111 

173 

128 

129 

138 

140 

124 

146 

12:1 

no 

119 

140 

in 

123 

105 

101 

132 

80 

122 

160 

135 

112 

116 

122 

105 

131 

H8 

128 


1 Where numbeta ore suffksieat for specific rates. 
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Tasle 25»—xMmidlity hy ogt fr<m pokndar diaeoH «/ ihe heart in oeeupatimu feUh 
excessive ^ rateSf including raiio to rate among aU occupied and retired tndlee 



Standard- 

Age group 


iced rate 

86-44 

46-M 

jji6-64 


RATE PER 100,000 


All occupied and retired males. 

Social class I 

Social class III 

Social class V 


168. Barmen (IV) 

11. Coal mines, above ground, not superintending (IV) 

184. Qeneral and undefined laborers (^ 

lS4a. Salesmen, fisb, meat, greengrooery, etc (III) 

60. Cotton spinners and pieoers (III) 

64. Dye mixers and dyerb (IV) 

80. Cotton weavers (III) 

112. Drivers of horse<drawn vehicles (I V) 

162. Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) 

8 Coal mines, persons conveying material to the shaft (IV). 

168. Stationary engine and crane drivers (III) 

128a Proprietors, etc , fish, meat, greengrocery, etc. (II) 

10. Coal mines, other workers below ground (IV) 

160. Warehousemen (III) 

88. Painters and decorators (III) 


68 


72 

*186 

88 


86 

186 

66 


69 

184 

. 74 


96 

217 

117 

02 

110 

612 

06 

46 

188 

280 

87 

69 

116 

247 

84 

46 

121 

262 

87 

86 

83 

287 

86 


81 

299 

82 

52 

84 

291 

79 

67 

93 


77 

87 

107 

247 

75 

61 

79 

268 

78 

88 

90 

267 

72 

46 

98 

222 

72 

41 

93 

221 

71 

63 

79 

212 

66 

47 

88 

186 


RATIO TO ALL OCCUPIED AND RETIRED MALES 


168. Barmen (IV) 

1 1 Coal mines, abov e ground, not su^intending (IV) 

164 General and undefined laborers (V) 

124a Salesmen, fish, meat, greengrocery, etc. (Ill) 

66 Cotton spinners and pieoers (III) 

64 Dye mixers and t^ers (IV) 

60. Cotton weavers (III) 

112. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

152 Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (II) 

8. Coal mines, persons conveying material to the shaft (IV) 

163. Stationary engme and crane drivers (111) 

128a Proprietors, etc , fish, meat, greengrooery, etc. (II) 

10. Coal mines, other workers below ground (IV) 

160. Warehoub^en (III) 

98. Painters and decorators (III) 


> Where numbers are sufQcient for specific rates. 


202 

172 

163 

272 

164 

128 

186 

149 

160 

164 

160 

131 

146 

128 

168 

139 

160 

97 

116 

163 

147 


112 

189 

141 

144 

117 

155 

136 

168 

129 

112 

183 

168 

149 

131 

129 

169 

110 

187 

126 

106 

126 

142 

124 

126 

129 

118 

124 

114 

129 

118 

122 

147 

110 

113 

114 

131 

122 

99 


Table 26 . — Mortality hy age from other heart disease in occupations fvith excessive * 
rates, including raiio to rate among all occupied and retired males 



Standard- 

Age group 


ized rate 

35-44 

46-64 

65-64 


RATE PER 100,000 


All occupied and retired males 

Social class I 

Sooial class III 

Social class V 

162. Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (11) 

127. Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellers (V) 

122 Porters (V) 

123a. Proprietors, etc , fii>h, meat, greengrooery, etc. (II) 

124a. Salesmen, fish, meat, greengrooery, milk (III) 

166. Hairdressers, etc. (Ill) 

112. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

128. Proprietors, wholesale and retail business (II) 

67. Tailors, tailors* pressers, and machinists (III) 

126. Commercial travelers (II) 


60 

30 

70 


64 

26 

77 

286 

64 

27 

68 

210 

69 

41 

86 

237 

109 

46 

BfTI 

366 

100 

89 


296 

99 

64 


814 

98 

41 


861 

96 

48 


420 

80 

38 


826 

79 

46 

91 

279 

79 

87 

95 

289 

76 

46 

86 

247 

74 

83 

78 

8M 


t Where numbers are sufficient for specific rates. 
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Table 26 . — Mortality by aye from other heart dieease in oecupoHone mth exeeeeSm 
ratOBt including ratio to rate among all occupied and retired moZM—Continued 



Standard' 

Age group 


Ised rate 

35-44 

45n54 

55-64 


RATIO TO ALL OCCUPIED AND RETIRED MALES 


Inn, hotel keepers, publicans (11) 

137. Costermongers, hawkers, and street sellers (V) 

122. Porters (V) 

123a. Proprietors etc., fish, meat, greengrocerytetc. (11) 

124a. Salesmen, fish, me^ greengrocery, milk (III) 

IW. Hairdressers, etc. (HI) 

113. Drivers of horse^rawn vehicles (IV) 

128. Proprietors, wholesale and retail business (II) 

67. Tailors, tailors' iwessers, and machinists (III) 

125. Commercial travelers (II) 


1R2 

153 

230 

178 

167 

207 

206 

138 

165 

180 

156 

141 

163 

137 

177 

168 

160 

160 

113 

188 

138 

no 

133 

147 

132 

163 

130 

126 

132 

123 

136 

130 

125 

150 

123 

111 

123 

no 

104 

137 


Table 27 . — Mortality by age from cerebral hemorrhage in occupations with excessive * 
rateSf including ratio to rate among all occupied and retired males 



Standard- 

Age group 


iced rate | 

1 

1 35^ 

45-54 

55-64 


RATE PER 100,000 



41 

11 

40 

104 

Social T 

36 

7 

45 

172 

c***® lii - ------ - 

41 

11 

47 

106 

Sncifti class V- . - - - 

44 

15 

54 

201 

152, Tnn, hotel keepers, puhlic-Arifl (IT) .. _ __ 

73 

28 

125 

281 

W. Painters and decorators (111) — 

64 

17 

02 

277 

124a. Salesmen, etc., offish, meat, etc. (Ill)--- ----- - -------- 

62 

24 

83 

254 

42. Plumb^s (III). - - 

50 

12 

81 

272 

60. Cotton weavers (III) ---- 

67 

63 

366 

89. Employers, managers in building, etc., trades, etc. (tl) 

59 

20 

68 

270 

56. Cotton spinners and piecers (III) 

50 

17 

55 

287 

156 , Hairdressers, etc. (Hu - 

68 

57 

361 





RATIO TO ALL OCCUPIED AND RETIRED MALES 



178 

^ 255 

256 

145 

143 

98 Painters and decorators (III) _ 

150 

155 

188 

12ia Salesmen, em , nf fish, meat, etc. (Ill) 

151 

218 

160 

131 


144 

109 

165 

140 

an flftttftTi weavera (Ilfl 

163 

120 

188 

89 Employers, managers in building, etc., trades, etc. (11) ----- 

144 

’ 182 ' 

130 

130 

56 Cotton spinners and piecers (IH)-.-.- - 

144 

165 

112 

148 

166 Hairdressers, etc. (Ilf) 

166 

116 

186 






I Where numbers are sufficient for specific rates. 
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oi^/rm nhf^e n6phrili9 in nmfnH^nn y^knnfimm^ 
rates, inclu4in§ fntie to rate among (41 occupied and f4i9W4 mohe 



Standard- 

Age group 


ised rate 

35-44 

45-64 

55-64 

RATE PER 100*000 




All occupied and retired males ........ ........................ 

89 

17 

45 

108 

class I t,,, , »r - - - r-- - - --- 

31 

18 

47 

• 116 

Social class Gf. .. ir.,. - -- 

81 

16 

41 

107 

S^iul c4ass V. 

34 

21 

49 

106 

98. Painters and decorators (III) 

60 

38 

98 

190 

164. General and undefined laborare (V) 

>40 

26 

68 

126 

128. Proprietors and managers (11) 

41 

21 

66 

140 

112. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) 

41 

24 

54 

124 


RATIO TO Ahh OCCUPIED AND RETIRED MALES 


08. Painters and decorators (III) 

188 

224 

218 

176 

iiS 

164. General and undefined laborers (V).... 

125 

153 

129 

1 PrfiprletoTfj and managars (II) 

128 

124 

124 

112, i')ri vers cf hers^rawn vehicles (IV) _ 

123 

141 

120 

115 



* Where niunbers are sufficient for specific rates. 


Table 29 . — Mortalily hy age from cancer in occupations ivith excessive ^ rales, 
including ratio to rate among all occupied and retired males 



Standard- 

Age group 


izod rate 

35-44 

45-54 

1 65-64 

RATE PER 106,000 






All occupied and retired malos- 

fiocial class I.., 

Social class III 

Social class V., 


IM. Waiters (III) 

fia. Cotton spinners and piecers (III) 

1C3. Barmen (IV) 

104. Gas stokers (IV) 

75. CeUarmon (IV) 

40. Metal grinders (IV) 

149. Musicians (III) 

160a. Warehousemen, textiles and clothing (III).. 
86. Bookbinders ana pattern card makers (111).. 
122. Porters (V) 


lf)7. (''hiraney sv^'oeps (III) 

35 llrasi. finishers and turners (III)...,., 
1 12 Dnverb of horse-drawn vehicles (IV) , 

Other dock laborers (V) 

104. General and undefined laborers (V)... 


117 

40 

166 

494 

94 

24 

146 

386 

116 

40 

160 

495 

144 

51 

211 

596 

235 

46 

890 

856 

194 

65 

268 

879 

210 

53 

343 

826 

188 

46 

242 

901 

212 


317 

771 

177 


' 266 

799 

177 

" "w’ 

230 

786 

176 


321 

690 

177 


290 

697 

183 ! 

82 

282 I 

696 

*181 


318 

584 

171 


331 

510 

168 

87 

255 

682 

187 

48 

261 

670 

162 

57 i 

233 

677 


RATIO TO ALL OCCUPIED AND RETIRED MALB0 


164. Waiters (III) 

56. C'otton spinners and piecers (III) 

163. Barmen (IV) 

104 Gas stokers (IV) 

76 Cellarmen (IV) 

40. Metal grlnaers (IV) 

149. I^lusicians (III) 

100a. Warehousemen, textiles and clothing (III), 
88. Bookbinders and pattern card makers UII) 

122. Porters (V) 

157. Chimney sweeps (III) 

36. Brass finishers and turneis (III) 

112. Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles (IV).- 

120. Other dock laborers (V) 

164. General and undefined laborers (V) 


201 

115 

235 

198 

166 

163 

162 

178 

179 

133 

207 

167 

161 

115 

146 

182 

181 


191 

166 

161 


160 

162 

151 

125 

139 

159 

150 


193 

140 

151 


176 

141 

156 

205 

170 

141 

>165 

191 

118 

146 

236 

199 

106 

144 

143 

154 

138 

143 

120 

157 

136 

138 

143 

140 

187 


t Where numbers are sufficient for specific rates.' 
* Difference less than 3 times the probable error. 
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Oceupations with the highest mortality from bronchitis tend to 
show pro^essively higher rates as age advances, paralleling what was 
foimd in the case of tuberculosis. For instance, potters have a 
ratio of 366 for age group 45-64 and 696 for age group 65-64. In 
the case of cotton strippers the two rates are respectively 625 and 
654. The other occupations shown in the table, however, do not 
generally manifest this tendency. The striking differences as to 
mortality by social class brought out previously is reemphasized at 
the top of the table. 

In the case of pneumonia it appeared that the data for the age 
group 26-34 was also of value, because of the relatively higher 
mortality at this age for pneumonia than for the other causes of 
death included in these tables. Pneumonia is an acute disease, and 
one would not expect an excessive rise with age even in occupations 
predisposing to the disease. The ratios suggest that the excess 
mortality occurs more or less indifferently throughout the ages con- 
sidered. 

The same impression is given by the ratios of valvular and other 
heart disease, in spite of many irregularities for specific occupations, 
and the remaining causes of death for which ratios have been cal- 
culated. Careful study of these ratios will no doubt reveal some 
points of real interest in connection with the manner in which in- 
dustiial hazards and industrial strain reveal themselves in different 
diseases. 

Conclvaion 

No summa^ of the rather variegated findings f<f this paper seems 
required. Certain specific hazards have been thrown into relief by 
these figures, hazards which were in most cases understood to exist. 
In some instances new emphasis has been placed upon them; in others 
a different evaluation. From the point of view of specific, direct 
occupational hazard, it seems to the writer that the material is 
particularly valuable as an aid in checking up the meaning and 
extent of conditions which an industrial hygienist may encounter 
in his own work. If some adverse influence is suspected, the British 
figures may throw light on whether a suspected association between 
the condition and the occupation itself may be real. 

Beyond this realm of direct deleterious influences (which really 
affect' a relatively small group of the working population) we see 
the subtle and pervasive effect of many indirect conditions, occupa- 
tional, living, even hereditary. “It will lie found,” states the r^is- 
trar gene|-al, “that the effect of occupation upon male mortality is 
probably on the whole more indirect than direct — that mortality is 
hifluettced more by the conditions of life implied by various occupa- 
tions than by the direct occupational risks entailed. The figures for 
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males do not pennit of differentiation between the two typea of 
influence, as both are at work in every case, so no definite proof eon 
be adduced of tbis suggestion, which merely represents an impression 
created by study of the facts dealt with." 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEEBIN6 ABSTRACTS 

Contact Infection of Milk Through Bottles. R. Meurer. Ztschr. f. !Fleisch-u. 
Milch-hygienc, 1927, v. 37, 150-153; 169-172. From Bulletin of Hygiene^ voL 3, 
No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 21-22. 

'^Results of bacteriological examinations show progressive increase in the 
bacterial content of milk from the time of milking until finally bottled for dcUvery. 

Two samites tested showed an increase from 97 per cent to 442 per cent in the 
bacterial content. The large increase took place in the final stage of bottling. 

*‘A completely sterile flask is difficult to obtain, so it is of great importance 
that preliminary stages in milking should be done wtli more care.” 

Sourcofl of contamination: (1) ”A large number of bacteria arc to be found 
In water used for rinsing the vessels; (2) the brushes used for cleansing the vessels 
ore potent sources of contamination and a larger increase in the bacterial content 
occurs in the milk if old brushes arc used than new brushes; (3) ♦ * ♦ 

400,000 bacteria per c. c. were found in bottied milk, whereas directly pfter the 
cooling process the numlier was only 5,000 per c. c.; (4) ♦ * ♦ when samples 

of pasteurized milk were placed in sterile vessels and the ordinary bottles, the 
bacterial content of the milk in the sterile bottles remained constant, while that of 
the ordinary bottle varied greatly. ” 

Reducing contamination: (1) ”If the bottles arc dried at 70® C. (158® F.) 
for thirty (30) minutes after they have been rinsed, the number of bacteria 
in the milk is greatly reduced; (2) in order to ensure a low bacterial content, 
bottles should be filled as soon as possiblo after sterilization of the milk; (3) 
* ^ * placing Ijottles in inverted position reduces contamination.” 

Chemical fiteriUsation in the Hairy Industry. M. J. Prucha. World^s Butter 
Rev. 2, 12-7 (1928). Abstract by F. L. Seymour- Jones in Chemical Abstracts^ 
vol. 22, No. 8, April 20, 1928, p. 1414. 

**The Cl grottp of disinfectants is most satisfactory for dairy equipment. Cl 
in aqueous solution, Ca (OCl) 2 , NaOCl dry and in solution, and cMoramine-T 
were studiOcL All solutions were fairly stable up to 60 minutes at 26-71®. The 
addition of small amounts of ndlk caused reduction in available Cl, tncieasing 
with milk concentration. Adding NaOH increased stability except in the 
presence of milk, when decomposition was more rapid. Laboratory tests on 
B. edi showed sterilization was satisfactory with Cl and hypochlorites; with 
chloramine-T greater concentrations of available Cl were necessary. NaOCl 
gave excidlent results in a four-month test in a bottled-milk plant. All utensils 
axKl equipment should be washed before sterilization. They are then rinsed with 
solutions of 50-100 p. p. m. available Cl or sprayed with solutions of 500 p. p. m. ” 

BUminating Tastes and Odors Caused by Algn in Water. Chester Cohen. 
The Amcfitan City, vol. 38, No. 4, April, 1928, pp. 128-130. (Abstract by J. B. 
Harrington.) 

Algse in Southern States, where climatic conditions are favorable to their 
growth, are partly responsible for discoloring the water, for imparting tsgtos 
and odors to the water, and for clogging filter beds and filling the pores bf the 
filter material. Their presence is also quite common in swimming pools. living 
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•IgSD produce oils which give the water a fishy, grassy, oily taste. Wheii the 
food supply becomes exhausted and the aigsa die, or when the algsc are killed 
by treatment, decomposition takes place, producing a strong medicinal taste 
when chlorine is used. 

Algie may be controlled by covering the reservoir or by treatment of the 
water with copper sulphate (bluestone) or chlorine. The dosage of either must 
be determined according to the type of algal growth. Water weeds in large 
reservoirs are usually destroyed by cutting the tops below the water hne or by 
pulling up the weeds. 

The Belation of Turbidity to Coagulant Dosage. Kenneth C. Armstrong. 
The American Citpf vol. 38, No. 2, February, 1928, pp. 100-102. (Abstract by 
J. B. Harrington.) 

In this paper is described the relation of the turbidity to the coagulant dosage 
as observed at the Omaha, Nebr., filtration plant. From a series of tests,* made 
by permitting river water to settle in a 6H-i^oot glass cylinder for various lengths 
of time and then siphoning off samples for turbidity tests, it was found that the 
coagulants required could be determined by the results of the three-hour settling 
tests. 

During periods of high turbidity (10,000 p. p. m.) the application of coagulants 
at two points has been extremely helpful in delivering a satisfactory water to the 
filters. The effect of various turbidities on the coagulants required and the 
results of the settling tests are given in detail and shown on various charts of 
operation for June and July, 1926, and May, 1927. 

The following conclusions are given: (1) The suspended material is chiefly 
responsible for variation in coagulant dosage; (2) coagulant dosage can be deter- 
mined largely by the results of the 3-hour turbidity test; (3) two-point application 
of chemicals is helpful in treating very turbid water; (4) the 24-hour turbidity 
test gives a good indication of the concentration of finely divided material, 
some of which is of colloidal nature. 

The Twort-D*Herelle Phenomenon. R. Bruynoghe. The Journal of State 
Medicine f vol. 35, No. 11, November, 1927, pp. 621-636 (Abstract by C. T. 
Butterfield.) 

The author discusses the subject under the following headings: (1) Historical; 
(2) means of detecting bacteriophage; (3) the resistance of germs toward bacterio- 
phage influence; (4) the properties of bacteriophages; (6) plurality of bacterio- 
phages — (a) reciprocal resistance, (b) neutralization of bacteriophages, (c) 
properties of the bacteriophages; (6) the bacteriophage complexity. 

The literature related to each type is reviewed briefly. The article is to be 
continued in subsequent numbers of the Journal, 

McQueen vs. Owen Sound and Others. Anon. Canadian Engineer ^ vol. 54, No. 
1, Jan. 3, 1928, pp. 111-113; No. 2, January 10, 1928, pp. 124-126. (Abstract 
by R. E. Thompson.) 

In the case of McQueen v. the City of Owen Sound in 1926 the trial court 
found that *Hhe plaintiff's illness [typhoid] was caused by the negligent supply 
to her by the defendants of contaminated water and awarded her damages'' 
[$ 2 , 000 ]. 

The defendants appealed, and the conclusions of the appeal couiirare summed 
up as follows: First, that there is no direct dVidence that the water supplied 
the plaintiff by the defendants carried typhoid bacilli and that there is no indi- 
rect evidence to warrant the inference that it did; therefore it could not have 
caused her illness. On this ground alone her action fails. ^ Secondly, I am of 
opinion that even if the water did contain typhoid bacilli tbo evidence does not 
warraijit the inference that of all possible causes of the plaintiff's illness the most 
probable one was contaminated water. For this reason also her action fails, and 
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ihe judgment should be set asidd and the action dismissed i^th eosts below and 
of the appeal/' 

It is believed by the appeal court that not sufficient importance was attached 
to the possibility of contamination carried by flies from neighboring septic tanks, 
fbe overflow from which flowed in an open ditch in the vicinity of the plaintiff's 
residence. The case under consideration was one of a number which occuned 
in a restricted area. Of SOO pupils attending two schools in the district which 
was supplied with the same water as the plaintiff, only 3 contracted the disease, 
and these three pupils resided in Ihe area in which infection from the s^tio 
tanks was possible. A previous outbreak in another section of the city may 
have been caused by fly or air borne infection from sewage sludge recently dis** 
tributed over an area of land. 

Clarification of the CatskiU Water Supply of the City of Hew York by Coagu- 
lation knd Sedimentation, Wm. W. Brush. Journal of ihe New England WaUr 
Worke ABeocioXion^ vol. 42, No. 1, March, 1928, pp. 6S-7S. (Abstract by W. J. 
Scott.) 

In December, 1926, a combination of very low storage-reservoir level with a 
flood-flow run-off from watersheds containing many steep clay banks raised the 
turbidity of the Catskill water supply of New York City to such an extent that 
alum and soda-ash treatment was carried out for nearly six months. The chemi- 
cals were applied to water above Kensico Reservoir, having at times a turbidity 
of over 100 p. p. m., and clarification took place in Konsico Reservoir, where 
the maximum turbidity of the effluent was 7 p. p. m. Low hydrogen ion figures 
were recorded until soda-ash application was begun. A noteworthy feature was 
the rapidity with which the clarification of the turbidity in the untreated water 
of Ashokau Reservoir took place in the last two weeks of May, 1927, whereas 
a very long sedimentation period was expected to be necessary for ihe finely 
divided clay. Temperature was not the only factor, as higher laboratory tem- 
peratures did not bripg about this improvement. The treatment is of interest 
particularly because of the very large volume of water treated. 

Coagulation Studies at the Washington Suburban Sanitary District. Robert B. 
Morse, Carl A. Hechmer, and S. T. Powell. Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
vol, 20, No. 1, January, 1928, pp. 56-69. (Abstract by Frank Raab.) 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary District receives its water supply from a 
branch of the Anacoatia River. The water is treated at two small rapid sand 
filter plants, one of wliich is located in Hyattsville, the other in Burnt Mills. The 
water has an alkalinity of from 18 to 22 p. p. m. The turbidity, which is subject 
to sudden changes, ranges from 5 to 5,000 p. p. m. after a rainifall. The water is 
treated with alum; during periods of high turbiduty soda ash is added to aid in 
the coagulation. The coagulant is added as the water enters the centrifugal 
pumps. Lime is added to the filter effluent to bring about a pH of about 8.0. 
This is necessary to have a pH of 7.0, or a little more, in the distribution system. 
During lugh turbidities, when larger doses of alum are required, alum floe passes 
through the filters, which gives the water in the dear-water reservoir a cloudy 
appearance. 

It was found that small amounts of sodium aluminate used in combination 
with alum yielded good results. This hastened the alum reaction and secured a 
better fioc, and resulted in a more effective removal of suspended matter and a 
clearer filter effluent. Less lime yielded the desired pH in the filtered water. 
Smaller amounts of chlorine produced satisfactory results; while in the eud the 
sodium aluminate treatment proved, likewise, a little cheaper. 

latest Developments in Water Purification. George W. Fuller. Proceedings 
of Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 1927, pp. 182-1$6.. (Ab- 
stract by H« D. Cashmore.) 
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The hewer developments in water purification have not been along the line of 
new processes but in the modification of the previous methods. 

A brief discussion of each of the following developments is given with reference 
to the towns in which they were tried: (1) Superchlorination and dechlorination; 
(2) split chlorination and prechlorination; (3) double coagulation; (4) double 
filtration; (5) water softening; (6) effluent aeration; (7) mechanically cleaned 
settling basin; (8) new methods in coagulation of water; (9) boiler feed water; 
(10) new purification plants; (11) experimental studies on filter loading. 

The Bevelopment of the Hydraulic Jump Mixing Flume for Water Purification* 
J. W. Ellms. Proceedings Ninth Texas Water Works Short School, January, 
1927, pp. 180-182. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

The development of water purification processes pointed out the fact that 
thorough mixing of the chemicals with the water was a necessary procedure. 
The old baffled-mixing chambers and mechanical agitators were found to be 
faulty in many re8i)ects. The need for the proper mixing device was 8oc!i. 

Experimental work was carried on at Cleveland, Ohio, by the city water depart- 
ment, under the direction of the author, who suggested the use of this procedure. 
Results of this work led to the following conclusions: (1) It is possible to design 
a flume in which the phenomenon can be produced; (2) costs of building the flume 
are about one-third that of the baffled mixing chamber; (3) the flume can be 
placed at the most suitable place; (4) the loss of head is low; (5) it is an extremely 
efficient mixing device. 

The many installations now being used arc ample evidence of the effectiveness 
of this method of mixing. 

Power Oas from Sewage Sludge. Frank C. Yokes and Chas. B. Townsend. 
The SurveyoTf vol. 72, No. 1873, December 16, 1927, p. 696. (Abstract by R. E. 
Thompson.) 

Data are given on power production from sludge gas at the sewage works of 
the Birmingham, Tame, and Rea districts. About 400,000 tons of crude sludge, 
containing 8 per cent of dry solids, is digested each year. The sludge remains in 
the primary digestion tanks three months, is then pumped distance of 4 miles to 
secondary digestion tanks for a period of two months, and is finally pumped onto 
drying beds. During digestion about 25 to 33 per cent of the solids is converted 
into a gas composed of 67 per cent methane, 30 per cent carbon dioxide, and 
3 per cent nitrogen, having a calorific value of about 625 B. t. u. per cubic foot. 
Under the favorable conditions existing, the estimated production cost of cur- 
rent is 0.49d. per unit, effecting a net saving of over $1,000 per annum for the 
first unit. The estimated cost of gas production on the basis of 16,000,000 
cubic feet per annum from this unit is 7J^d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The estimated 
total available output of 10,000,000 horsepower-hours per annum is about 5 
times the board's present requirements. Brief details of the reinforced concrete 
floating gas collector designed for the first unit are included. 

Water Pollution Control — Milk Products Wastes. E. F. Eldridge, J. M. 
Hepler, and H. S. Murphy. Department of Health and Department of Con- 
servation, Michigan, June, 1927. Pamphlet, 15 pages. (Abstract by E. W. 
Evans.) 

This bulletin presents a compilation of several important findings on the 
treatment and purification of milk products wastes. Investigations conducted 
in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Iowa, and by the 
United States Public Health Service arc noted, with a brief discussion of the 
results found. 

The experiments conducted at the Michigan State College in cooperation with 
the State health department are discussed in more detail. Preliminary labora- 
tory experiments indicate that, in using the chemical precipitation method, 
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a good flow is secured and efficient settling occurs when sufficient quantities of 
ferrous sulphate and caustic soda are used. At least 0.6 p. p. m. of ferrous 
sulphate must be used or the precipitate will be red in color, lime or caustic 
soda in quantities sufficient to produce a pH of 7.5 to 8.0 will give a good flow with 
good settling, but produces a large amount of sludge. Broad irrigation of milk 
products wastes is recommended os a temporary expedient where possible. 

laOrande, Oregon, Sewage Treatment Plant. L. E. Stockman. Wetiem 
Construction News^ vol. 3, No. 1, January 10, 1928, pp. 21-24. (Abstract by 
E. A. Reinke ) 

This article describes a plant consisting of a 50 by 60 foot Dorr clarifier, twin 
dosing siphons, and sprinkling filter with 35,000 square feet area. A part of an 
old septic tank was made over into a separate sludge digester 20 by 80 feet in 
plan and 16 feet deep, giving slightly less than 1 cubic foot per capita on a popula- 
tion of 15,000. A 3,500-square foot sludge drying bed is provided. Sand for 
the bed is obtained from the grit chambem, the sewage carrying an abnornaally 
high quantity. The underdrain system of the sprinkling filter contains 76,000 
concrete slabs laid over V-troughs in the floor. 

An iuteresling side light on the conditions around the plant was the occurrence 
of typhoid at one dairy (and among customers of the dairy) using sewage effluent 
from the old septic tank for irrigation and allowing the cows free access to it. 
The dairyman brought suit against the city for permanent damages, but was 
granted only temporary damages because the ilow plant overcame the possibility 
of permanent damages. . 

The Treatment of Sludge. A. P. I. Coitcroll. Journal of the Roytd Sanitary 
Institute^ vol. 48, No. 9, March, 1928, pp. 489-493. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

Tliis paper gives a brief description and evaluation of 15 methods for the treat- 
ment of sewage sludge. Sludge is defined as residue accruing from the use of grit 
chambers, screens, and tanks. The methods listed arc: (1) Crude sewage 
applied to land or abS»orbent; (2) spreading sludge over land; (3) trenching; (4) 
lagooning; (5) drying on filters; (6) scpticization; (7) digestion; (8) yeast fermentar 
tion; (9) activation by air; (10) filter pressing; (11) dumping at sea; (12) burning; 
(13) distillation — experimental only; (14) gas production; (15) use in fertilizers. 

Digestion with an end process of drying on filter beds is indicated as a most 
promising field for successful treatment. Reference is made to the author’s 
‘Vertical digestion tank’’ supplemented by two to four months’ storage in a 
series of tanks with reference to gas production; citation is made of installations 
at Bombay and in (Germany and of a commercial project proposed in Australia 
(Paramatta) . This is an excellent paper in brief consideration of the subject. 

Work for the Water and Sewage Purification Comn^ittee. H. H. ICing. 
Report of the King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy, for the year end- 
ing March 31, 1927, pp. 10-11. (Abstract by H. D. Cashmore.) 

This is a progress report of a portion of the work carried on by tlie committee 
on sewage and water purfication. Work in regard to the value of percolating 
nonsubmerged filters as compared with an ordinary submerged slow sand filter, 
as well as a comparison of open and closed septic tanks and Imhoff tanks, was 
carried on. 

At the same filtering rate for water the percolating filter gave the best results. 
At increased head over that used in the submerged filter same results were 
obtained except for oxygen absorbed, which was nearly equal. At increased 
rates for both filters about the same ratio of efficiency was maintained from both 
a ohemical and baoteriological standpoint. 
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In oomfMtring the work of the sewage tanks it was found that the closed septic 
tank was bettor than the open tanks. Insufficient sewage did not allow a com- 
parison of the work for the Imhoff tanks. 

The Digestion of Vegetable Wastes and Soreeniags in Sewage Treatment 
Plants. W. Rudolfs and H. Heukelekian. Water Works, vd. 67, No. 3, March, 
1928, pp. (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

Comprehensive researches in the digestion of fixtures of garbage, screenings, 
fresh sewage solids, and digested sludge were made to ascertain whether garbage 
could be digested with the sludge at sewage disposal plants- Studies in the 
digestion of vegetaMe wastes from canneries will be made in the future. It was 
found that mixtures of vegetable wastes and fresh sewage solids digested very 
slowly; that the addition of ripe sludge greatly hastened digestion; and that lime 
dosing still further hastened digestion. The rate of digestion of vegetable wastes 
and screenings is slow, owing to the production of acids, which inhibit the growth 
of putrefactive organisms. The addition of lime neutralizes acidity, the addition 
of ripe sludge seeds the mixtures, and the addition of fresh sewage solids provides 
the nitrogenous wastes necessary for normal digestion. It was conclud’^d that 
vegetable wastes and screenings may be digested in sewage tanks provided the 
sludge capacity is adequate and provided the ratio of sewage solids to vegetable 
wastes (nitrogen to carbon) is large. The allowable ratios in practice will bo 
determined by furtlier studies. 

The Solution of Oxygen in Sewage. A. S. Parsons and 11. Wilson. The 
Surveyor^ vol. 72, No. 1869, November 18, 1927, pp. 490-494. (Abstract by 
C. K. C^tivert.) 

Experiments wore conducted to shed light on the arguments and theories 
established by the proponents of mechanical aeration. It is claimed that, in the 
air diffusion method, the film of water about the bubbles may be saturated, but 
that it follows the bubble to the surface and docs not mix with tlie liquor until 
the bubble bursts. If this is the case a deep aerator, offering less surface area in 
proportion to its volume, is less economical than a shallow one. 

Two aerators were constructed each 18 inches in diameter. One of them had 
6 feet 6 inches and the other 22 feet 6 inches operating depth. Ratio of diffuacr 
area to area of cross section of chamber was 1:92. Air was admitted at the san^ 
rate to each aerator. Two kinds oi liquor were used — (1) sewage and (2) sewaga 
Jill's activated sludge. The concentration of oxygen increased more rapidly in 
the plain sewage than with activated sludge, since biologic action is more rapid 
in the presence ‘of the efludge; l>ut the concentration of oxygen increased in the 
deep tank as rapidly as or a little more so tlian in the shallow tank, when like 
liquors were used in them. The tanks were filled with a mixture of activated 
sludge and sewage, and air was applied equally as before. Tlie rate of reduction 
of ammoniacal nitrogen and oxygen demand and the increase of nitric nitrogen 
were the «ame in the deep and shallow tanks. However, in aerating to the point 
of elimination of ammoniacal nitrogen (14 hours) about three tiiaes as much air 
was used in the shallow as in the deep chamber. 

The authors conclude that the deep tank is more economical than the shallow 
one, but point out that in the former more trouble is experieiieed with eludge 
fioating on account of entrained air. They suggest that the depth of tank should 
be given attention in its relation to the handling of specific sewages. 

Laboratory experiments are reported showing that oxygen eoneent^ation is 
built up very much more rapidly in sewage the pH of which is modified either by 
the addition of acid or alkali. Sewage pH of 4, 6, S, and 10, and distilled water 
at pH 7.6 were found to run near together. The original' sewage Hp was 6«Q. 
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DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 9, 1928 


Summary of informaiiori received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended June P, 1928^ and corresponding week of 1927 » (From the 
Weekly Health Index^ June IS, 1928, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Depart-* 


ment of Commerce) 

Week ended Conemndink 

June9,l«i8 week»l927 

Policies in force 71, 349, 167 67, 889, 339 

Number of death claims 14, 477 12, 910 

Death claims per 1 ,000 policies in force, annual rate. . 10. 6 9. 9 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 9, 1928, infant mortahty, annual death rate, arni comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927. (From the Weekly Health Index, June 13, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


City 

Week ended June 
9,1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928> 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate^ 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1927 

Total (68 cities) 

7,458 

13.0 

120 

768 

706 

63 

Akron 

85 



4 

1 

• 48 

Albany * 

29 

12.6 

20.1 

1 

4 

20 

Atlanta 

95 

19.5 

14.0 

6 

7 


White 

50 


10.1 

4 

2 


Colored .... 

45 

(♦) 

23.3 

2 

5 


Baltimore > 

226 

14.2 

12.2 

19 

20 

60 

White 

150 


10.9 

8 

6 

32 

Colored 

76 

(0 

19.5 

11 

14 

172 

Birmingham.. 

77 

18.1 

12.7 

9 

6 

77 

White 

36 


9.8 

3 

3 

41 

Colored 

41 


17.2 

6 

3 

135 

Boston 

246 

16.1 

14.1 

36 

36 

100 

Bridgeport — 

25 



0 

1 

0 

Buffalo 

165 

15.5 

12.3 

28 

16 

120 

Cambridge 

34 

14.1 

9.7 

8 

2 

53 

Camden 

34 

13.1 

12.5 

3 

6 

48 

Canton 

25 

11.2 

6.0 

1 

3 

24 

Chicago • 

706 

11.7 

11.4 

63 

47 

54 

Cincinnati 

139 

17.6 

14.8 

11 

7 

66 

Cleveland 

214 

11. 1 

10.9 

19 

19 

52 

Columbus 

66 

11.6 

13.4 

6 

5 

56 

Dalljw _ 

39 

9.4 

10.6 

4 

4 


White 

29 


8.5 

2 

4 


Colored 

10 

(«) 

24.7 

2 

0 


Dayton 

44 

12.5 

127 

2 

8 

83 

Denver 

72 

12.8 

11.2 

8 

4 


Des Moines 

32 

11.0 

11.9 

1 

3 

17 

Detroit 

282 1 

ia7 

10.6 

49 

48 

76 

Duluth 

23 

10.8 

6.4 

2 

2 

47 

El Paso 

85 

15.5 

17.0 

11 

8 


Erin 

30 


* 

2 

4 

41 

FaU River » 

26 

10.1 

13.0 

5 

2 

86 

Flint - 

29 

10.2 

6.2 

7 

1 

89 

FortWnrth . 

38 

11.8 

&6 

3 

3 


White 

33 


ao 

2 

3 


Colored 

5 


12 3 

1 

0 


Grand Rapids 

31 

'“a 9 

11.9 

2 

6 

30 

Houston - ^ TT mr , 

72 



7 

5 


White 

58 



6 

4 


Colored. 

14 

(0 


1 

1 


Jersey City 

78 

126 

11.0 

13 

10 

97 

Kan^ City, Kons 

30 

13.8 

124 

1 

2 

21 

White , 

21 


9.7 

1 

2 

25 

Colored 

9 

W 

24.6 

0 

0 

0 

Kansas City, Mo 

104 

13.9 

10.9 

7 

4 

42 

Knoxville 

81 

15.4 

17.9 

2 

6 

48 

White 

27 


128 

2 

6 

48 

Oolor^ 

4 

0) 

55.6 

0 

0 

0 


(See footnotes at end of table.) 
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Juno 22 , 1928 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 9, 1928, infant mortolUy, annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1921 — Continued 



Week ended June 
9,1938 

Annual 
death 
rate per 

Deaths under i 

year 

Infant 
mortality 
rate 
week 
ended 
Juno 9, 
1928* 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate^ 

1,000 

corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1927 

Week 
ended 
June 9, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1927 

Los Angelos 

238 



17 

1 

28 

1 

49 

Ix)welir, 

29 

13.7 

12.3 

21 

Lynn 

26 

12.9 

10.4 

2 

4 


Memphis 

63 

17.3 

15.7 

0 

0 


White 

84 

11.7 

4 

5 


Colored 

29 

(0 

12.8 

^.6 

2 

1 


Milwaukee 

133 

0.8 

23 

8 


Minneapohs..' 

81 

9.3 

12.5 

4 

5 


Nashville 

4S 

18.1 

17.8 

1 

4 


White 

26 

22 

14.2 

1 

4 


Colored 

0) 

14.9 

26 8 

0 

0 


New Bedford 

34 

10.0 

4 

6 


Now Haven 

49 

13.6 

8.7 

5 

3 


New Orleans 

135 

16.4 

17.8 

13 

18 

63 

White 

72 

15. 1 

6 

12 

36 

Colored 

63 

(0 

13.3 

25.5 

8 

6 


New York, 

1,536 

200 

11.8 

170 

157 

69 

Bronx Borough 

11.0 

9.3 

18 

21 

54 

Brooklyn Borough 

510 

11.6 

lai 

69 

56 

69 

Manhattan Borough 

C3S 

18.9 

16.6 

69 

59 

82 

Queens Borough 

152 

9.3 

&5 

12 

16 

48 

Richmond Borough 

41 

14.2 

14.0 

2 

6 

36 

Newark, N. J 

107 

11.8 

11.2 

7 

16 

36 

Oakland 

69 

13.2 

9.0 

5 

3 

54 

Oklahoma City 

33 

3 

8 

Omaha 

30 

7.0 

il.7 

7 

3 

81 

Paterson 

34 

12.3 

10.9 

5 

2 

87 

Philadelphia 

496 

12.6 

11.6 

48 

a 

65 

Pittsburgh - 

181 

14.1 

13.9 

16 

16 

52 

Portland, Oiog 

103 

6 

5 

54 

Providence 

65 

il.9 

9 8 

8 

7 

70 

Richmond 

56 

16.1 

15.8 

7 

4 

9’ 

White 

29 

12.3 

1 4 

3 

81 

Colored 

27 

(0 

12.3 

24.4 

3 

1 

no 

Rochester.. 

77 

12.7 

7 

11 

57 

Louis... 

238 

14.7 

12:1 

23 

8 

77 

Bt. Paul 

58 

12.0 

11.9 

2 

1 

19 

Balt Lake City 

36 

18.6 

10.4 

2 

5 

33 

Ban Antonio 

67 

16.1 

13. 1 

15 

U 


San Diego 

45 

19.7 

17.6 

1 

8 

19 

San Francteco 

166 

14.7 

17.1 

8 

[ 7 

31 

Schenectady 

24 

18.4 

9.0 

2 

1 6 

68 

Beattie. 

59 

ai 

7.9 

1 

3 

10 

Somerville. -i. 

27 

18.7 

6.7 

3 

1 

104 

Bpokane..u - 

32 

15.8 

15.8 

8 

1 

77 

Springfield, Mass 

28 

9.8 

10.3 

a 

4 

4» 

Syracuse. ... 

51 

13.4 

11.9 

6 

3 

73 

Tai^ma.... - — — 

23 

10.9 

13.1 

2 

3 

51 

Toledo — 

69 

11.5 

10.0 

6 

4 

, 58 

Trenton..... .... ....... 

36 

18.5 

16.4 

4 

8 

68 

trtica 

20 

10.0 

14.6 

0 

3 

a 

Washington, D. 0... .... .... 

146 

18.8 

12.9 

13 

13 

7>6 

White 

83 

10.7 

8 

7 

! 66 

Colored rr r-- - - 

68 

0) 

19.5 

6 

6 

92 

Waterbury. - 

17 


1 

1 

29 

WilmiTigtop, Del-.- — 

25 

10.2 

12.0 

a 

i 1 

79 

'Worcester.... ............... ....... 

44 

11.6 

18.7 

4 

8 

49 

Yonkers .... - ..... 

25 

10.8 

a7 

I ^ 

2 

114 

Youngstown.................... ....... 

41 

12.3 

8l3 

4 

7 

63 









» un^er? yeaS^ ^^J^OOO^Sirths. CHIes left bank afe not in the legfetnitkm area for blrtfai. 

»DeBth8 for week ended Friday, June 8, 1928. ^ ^ 

< In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1990 ooostitttted ^ 
nercentaijes of the tcftal population: Atlanta, 31; Balftmore, IB\ Birmiiifhiam, 30; DaHai^ 13; Worth, 
if; Houski, 25; Kansas City, Kani» 14; Knoxville, 15; Memphis, 88; Neehvaie, 80; New OrlMwe, 25; 
IMcbmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 









PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department^ Stale or local, can effectively prevent or control dieeaee withotU 
knowledge of when, where, and under what comitione caeee are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the figures are subject to change when later returns are received by 

the State health officers 

Reports for Weeks Ended Jnne 16, 1928, and June 18, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 16, 1928, and June 18, 1927 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
June 16, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 18, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 16, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 18, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 16, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 18, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 16, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 18, 
1927 

New England States: 

Maine 

6 

2 

6 


63 

112 

0 

0 

New Tia?niiRhire 

2 




8 

0 


Vermont-.' ...... — 




45 

72 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

71 

86 

16 

2 

087 

344 

1 

1 

Hhode Island 

2 

5 

1 

210 

4 

0 

0 

Connecticut 

14 

28 

1 


289 

55 

0 

a 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

899 

398 

1 19 

19 

3,062 

1,314 

2,494 

1,099 

345 

809 

41 

4 

New Jersey — 

152 

121 

38 

5 

48 

4 

1 

PimiMvl vRTi (a 

162 

144 



584 

9 

a 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

85 

268 


1 


Indiana .... 

17 

23 

2 

2 

69 

0 

0 

TlHnnis 1 

126 

114 

28 

20 

216 

373 

7 

11 

M^hlgan ..... 

64 

68 

6 

1,004 

48 

190 

6 

a 

Wisconsin 

14 

31 

107 

32 

540 

0 

12 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota ..... 

32 

21 

1 

3 

63 

68 

2 

2 

Iowa 

5 

17 


11 

94 

1 

0 

Missouri 

18 

27 

1 

1 

275 

124 

3 

0 

North nakotA 

1 

4 

2 


4 

26 

0 

0 

South DakotA __ 

1 

3 


1 

5 

23 

1 

0 

Nebraska 

7 

11 

16 

18 

41 

0 

0 

ICAnsAS-. 

5 

3 

1 

1 

101 

355 

1 

0 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 


1 



16 

2 

0 

0 

Maryland • 

27 

50 

7 

6 

241 

24 

0 

0 

District of ColiimhiA 

10 

17 


1 

124 

2 

0 

0 

Virginia 




1 


West Virginia 

6 

7 

62 

2 

68 

182 

1 

a 

North Cir3Sna_ 

12 

10 


360 

1,292 

125 

0 

1 

South Carolina ^ 

10 

4 

297 

123 

99 

0 

0 

Ooorgla 

8 

6 

27 

30 

50 

44 

0 

1 

Florida. 

6 

9 

27 

26 

118 

33 

oJ 

0 


t Week ended Friday. 


^ New York City only. 


(1624) 
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CfxM of eoriain tommtmieablo dueases reported by telegraph by Stale health ogicere 
for weeke ended June 16, 1928, and June 18, Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Wertc 
ended 
June 16, 

Week 
ended 
June 18, 

Week 
ended 
June 16, 

Ils 

Week Week 
ended ended 
June 16, June 18, 

Week Week 
ended ended 
June 10, June 18, 


East SofUth Central States: 

Kentitcky 

Tennessoe-.-. 

Alabama 

Missiflrtppi 

West South Central States: 

Arkansas 

Ivoiitelana 

OklalicmA « 

Texas 

MountfUn States; 

Montana 

Itlabp., 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah « 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 



192 

46 

0 

64 

59 

1 

62 

129 

2 

61 

133 

0 

5 

19 

1 

1 

15 

1 

9 

64 

0 

66 

62 

1 

28 

67 

0 

206 

17 

1 


18 

0 

87 

478 

6 

85 

139 , 

1 

49 

671 

8' 



Poliomyelitis Scarlet fever 


Smallpox Typhoid fever 


Division and State 


Week Week Week Week Week Week Week Week 

ended ended ended ended ended ended ended ended 

June June June June June June June Jtme 

16, 18, 16, 18, 16, 18, 16, IS, 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


New England States: 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

NewJprsey — i... 


East North Central States: 












1228 


1626 


Ca«e» of certain communicable dieeasee reported by telegraph by State health offijoare 
for weeks ended June 16, 19^8, and June 18, 1987 — Continued 



Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

June 

16, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

June 

18, 

1027 

Week 

ended 

June 

16, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

June 

18, 

1927 

Week 

ended 

June 

18, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

June 

18, 

1927 

Week 

ended 

June 

16, 

1928 

Week 

ended 

June 

18, 

1927 

East South Central States: 

Kentucky — — 

0 


34 


23 


3 


Tennessee ... 

0 

1 

13 

16 

85 

§ 

20 

66 

Alabama 

0 

1 

3 

11 

ii 

21 

0 

13 

15 

4 

55 

Mississliml-. 

1 

8 

4 

7 

0 

37 

23 

West South 'C^entral States: 

Arkansas 

0 

2 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

5 

4 

20 

15 

26 

5 

• 27 

9 

34 

Oklahoma > 

2 

0 

21 

16' 

69 

21 

17 

0 

Texas - - 

1 

0 

20 

2 

15 

34 

2 

Mountain States* 

Montana — - 

0 

0 

14 

4 

14 

0 

Idaho 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

17 

11 

2 

3 

6 

0 

Colorado 

1 

1 

21 

93 

0 

3 

1 

3 

New Mexico 

0 

0 

6 

12 

0 

0 

2 

8 

Arizona 

! 0 

2 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Utah * 

0 

0 

6 

14 

6 

3 

0 

1 

Pacific States. 

Washington 

0 

0 

32 

42 

11 

43 

1 5 

5 

Oregon 

1 

0 

6 

IS 

29 

15 

4 

8 

California............ 

4 

24 

128 

136 

18 

13 

12 

3 




* Week ended Friday. > Exclusive (rf Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 

The following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are received during the current week: 


Stale 

Menin- 

gococ- 

cus 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Influ- 

enza 

Malaria 

Measles 

Pella- 

gra 

Polio- 

myelitis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

May, im 











Arizona 

4 

30 

9 


151 

1 

2 

11 

37 

10 

Connecticut 

8 

96 

231 


1,472 


0 

385 

11 

4 

Mi^igan.. 

0 

319 

79 


4, 925 

1 

4 

1, ICO 

05 

17 

Nebraska 

2 1 

33 

68 


306 


0 

305 

0 

2 

New Jersey 

29 i 

560 1 

138 


8,960 


5 

956 

8 

16 

North Dakota 

2 

5 1 

434 


70 


0 

100 

10 

2 

Tennessee 

2 

43 

1,028 

119 

842 

41 

1 

74 

133 

86 

Vermont 

0 




228 


0 

47 

1 

3 











May, im 


Anthrax: 

New Jersey 1 

Chicken pox: 

Arizona 28 

Connecticut 314 

Michigan 413 

Nebraska 188 

New Jersey 738 

North Dakota 35 

Tennessee 94 

Vermont 107 

Cozduiictlvitis: 

Couneeticut 6 

Dysentery: 

Arizona (amoebic) 4 

Connecticut (amoebic) 1 


Dysentery— Continued. 


Now Jersey 2 

Tennessee ' 5 

German measles: 

Connecticut 112 

New Jersey 1,303 

Lethargic encephalitis: 

Connecticut 4 

Michigan 7 

North Dakota 2 

Mumps: 

Arizona 75 

Connecticut 466 

Michigan 987 

Nebraska 108 

North Dakota - 23 
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9«Kie22» ms 


Tennessee 

Vermont 

Ophthalmio neoiMttpruzn: 

New Jersey.. 

Tennessee 

Puerperal septiconia: 

Tennessee 

3rlabies In animals: 

Connecticut 

8oabl%; 

North Dakota 

Septic sore throat: 

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

Tennessee.., 


288 

7® 

1 

5 

1 

2 

3 

8 

24 

6 
5 


Tetanus: 

Connecticut. - 

Tennessee 

Trachoma: 

Arlsona 

Now Jersey... 

Tennessee 

Vincent's angina* 
North Dakota 
Whooping cough. 

Arizona 

Connecticut.. 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New Jersey... 
North Dakota 
Tennessee ... 
Vermont 


1 

5 

13 

4 

14 

8 

» 

449 

022 

48 
C84 

41 

99 

49 


Number of Cases of Certain Communicable Diseases Reported for the Month 
of April, 1928, by State Health Officers 


State 

('blck- 
en pox 

Diph- 

theria 

Meas- 

les 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty- 1 
phuid 
fever 

Whoop- 

‘O*. 

cough 

Maine. 

102 

11 

127 

1.54 

94 

0 

27 

3 

01 

New Hampshire,... 

11 

62 

0 

3 

Vermont . ' .... 

121 

4 

242 

193 

40 

0 

12 

16 


Massachusetts 

085 

338 

fl,4:i6 

1,297 

1.470 

12,428 

6.470 

998 

1, 129 

0 

606 

11 

8^ 

Rhode Island 

30 

44 

112 

188 

0 

55 

0 

20 

Connecticut 

318 

m 

895 

293 

0 

145 

0 

441 

New York 

1,719 

508 

1, 387 

2,068 

3,045 

13 

1,722 

448 

46 

1,720 

548 

New Jersey 

439 

1,083 

1,938 

hWl 

309 

54 

15 

Pennsylvania 

1,617 

964 

mi 

8>907 

3,951 

1,670 

819 

3,531 

1, 362 
445 

13 

784 

35 

1, 100 
549 

Ohio 

429 

182 

753 

25 

Indiana 

271 

81 

51 li 

1 200 

7 

122 

Illinois- - 

1,071 

552 

509 

1,149 

1, 580 

1,255 

124 

1,083 

617 

^ 33 

1,070 

574 

Micliigan 

232 

i 6,370 
422 

1,0*14 

007 

141 

28 

Wisconsin 

904 

85 

041 

35 

221 

10 

11>0 

Minnesota 

4.18 

97 

292 

5.54 


283 

9 

157 

Iowa 

117 

20 

109 

247 

274 

190 

06 

9 

26 

Missouri..., 

239 

150 

1,739 

38 

677 

438 

375 

233 

10 

185 

North Dakota 

47 

' 20 

02 

190 

B 

18 

3 

47 

South Dakota 

50 

8 

202 

17 

161 

46 

to 

4 

10 

Nebraska... 

167 

25 

317 

209 

413 

0 

1 11 

1 

27 

Kansas 

438 

20 

554 

747 

730 

347 

101 

8 

283 

Delaware* 



jVfarvland 

352 

m 

3,630 

77.5 

149 

314 

2 

236 

32 

207 

32 

District of Columbia 

55 

04 

1.56 

6 

93 

1 

Virginia 

028 

80 

3, 34S 
708 


101 

33 

* 133 

20 

500 

West Virginia 

203 

66 


13.5 

217 

116 

28 

46 

North Carolina 

517 

no 

8,032 

2,009 

510 


97 

10 

494 

South (Carolina 

228 

74 

55 

34 

41 

186 

40 

417 

Georgia 

243 

33 

75 

64 

20 

69 

18 

77 

Florida - 

240 

35 

309 

92 

50 

29 

87 

26 

82 

Kentucky « 

Tennessee 

1 ill 

55 

1,'937 


116 

132 

194 


145 

Alabama 

225 

54 

1,670 

142 

37 

28 

507 

20 

126 

Mississippi.. 

852 

65 

7,406 

1,310 

893 

1,393 

48 

35 

271 

50 

1,890 

Arkansas 

62 

14 

141 

64 

48 

2 25 

n 

65 

Louisiana 

30 

98 

10 

34 

83 

* 155 

47 

30 

Oklahoma * 

95 

07 

1,021 

146 

204 

482 

48 

20 

99 

Texas * 




Montana 

71 

23 

30 

7 

B7 

105 

18 

2 

42 

Idetip 

47 

1 

10 

47 

56 

41 

»6 

11 

12 

Wyoming 

29 

1 

GO 

24 

i 107 

7 


2 

22 

Ocuorado 

208 

52 

503 


890 

34 


2 

87 

Near Mexico * 



«• 






Aritona 

43 

38 

181 


20 

■* " 86 

88 

6 

19 

Utah » 









Nei^de • 










‘W^thingtoQ... 

401 

41 

663 

368 

190 

195 

181 

17 

! ti 

Oeekon ' 

218 

37 

370 

84 

40 

^7 

91 

64 

14 

19 

Omfomia 

2,327 

363 

522 

1,403 

501 

967 

17 

1 1*902 






1 Pulmonary. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Reports not received at time of going to press. • Reports received annually.*^ 

* Reports received weekly. 
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Case Rates per 1,000 Pepnlatloa (Aiuraal Ba^) for the Meath of ApiB. 1038 


State 

Chick- 
en pox 

1 

Dlph- ! 
theria 

Meas- 

les 

Mumps 

Scarlet 

(ever 

Small- 

pox 

Tuber- 

culosis 

Ty. 

phold 

fever 

Whoop- 

Maine 

1.67 

0.17 

1.96 

236 

1.44 

.00 

2 41 

aoB 

1.40 

New Hampshire 


.20 



1.66 

.00 


.08 


Vermont. J 

4. 10 

.14 

0.76 

6.68 

1.38 

.00 

.42 

.65 


Massachusetts 

1.86 

.06 

18.30 

2.84 

3.21 

.00 

1.72 

.03 


Rhode Island 

.51 

.75 

22 10 

1. 91 

220 

.00 

.94 

.00 

.84 

Coxmecticut 

2.33 

.76 

laso 

6.65 

214 

.00 

1.06 

.04 

3.23 

New York 

1.82 

1.46 

13.12 

218 

3.22 

.01 

1.82 

.05 

1.83 

New Jersey 

1.81 

1. 40 

20.66 


246 

.17 

1.43 

.06 

1. 76 

Pennsylvania 

2.04 

.85 

11.03 

4.37 

2 40 

.02 

.91 

.04 

1.87 

Ohio 

1.72 

.77 

7.06 

2 43 

1.84 

.33 

1.35 

.04 

.08 

Indiana 

1.04 

.31 

6.41 

1.71 

1.53 

1.98 

.80 

.08 

.47 

Illinois 

1.77 

.84 

1.36 

1.90 

207 

.20 

1.79 

.06 

1.77 

Michigan 

1.47 

.62 

16. W 

4.20 

2 91 

.37 

1. 37 

.06 

1.63 

Wisconsin 

3.73 

.35 

1.74 

2 65 

2 76 

.14 

.91 

.04 

.78 

Minnesota 

206 

.43 

1.31 


2 48 

.03 

1.27 

.04 

.70 

Iowa 

.69 

.13 

.65 

1.24 

1.38 

95 

.33 

.05 

.13 

Missouri 

.83 

.62 

6.02 

200 

1.52 

.95 

.81 

.03 

.64 

North Dakota 

.80 

.49 

.72 

1.18 

1 2 62 

.16 

.34 i 

06 

.89 

South Dakota 

.87 

.14 

3.50 

.20 

1 2 79 

.80 

.17 

.07 

.17 

Nebraska 

1.45 

.22 

2 75 

1.81 

i 3.58 

.00 

».10 

.01 

.23 

Kansas 

2 01 

.19 

268 

4.97 

4.85 

2 31 

.69 

.05 

1.88 

Delaware • 










Maryland 

2.^ 

.04 

27.41 

1.12 

2 37 

1 .02 

1.78 

.24 

1.56 

District of Columbia 

1.22 

1.41 

17.13 


3. 45 

. 13 

208 

.02 

.71 

Vlrglhla 

208 

.38 

15.86 


.70 

.10 

1.63 

.14 

2 87 

West Virginia 

1.44 

.47 

5.01 


.96 

1.54 

.82 

.20^ 

.32 

North Carolina 

215 

.48 

33.35 


.40 



.04 

2.06 

South Carolina 

1.40 

.48 

17.08 


.22 

.27 

1 1.^ 

.26 

2 73 

Georgia 

.93 

.13 

1.94 

.29 

.24 

.11 

.26 

.07 

.20 

Florida 

2.13 

.30 

2.67 

.80 

.43 

.25 

.75 

.22 

.28 

Kentucky * 










Tennessee 

.54 

1 

9.44 

1.67 

..57 

.64 

.*95* 

.11 

.71 

Alabama 

1.07 

1 .26 

7,02 

.67 

.18 

.13 

2 40 

.09 

.60 

Mississippi 

5.80 

.37 

52 46 

9.49 

.33 

.24 

1.85 

.34 

12.94 

Arkansas 

.30 

.09 

8.22 

.88 

.40 

.30 

1.16 

.07 

.41 

Louisiana 

I .10 

1 .61 

.5.59 

.06 

.21 

.52 

1.97 

.29 

.23 

Oklahoma * 

.37 

1 .38 

9.22 

.83 

1.16 

2 74 

•27 

.15 

.66 

Texas • ^ 










Montana 

1.68 

.51 

.67 

.16 

1.93 

233 

.40 

.04 

.98 

Idaho 

1.06 

.02 

.22 

1.05 

1.25 

.92 

1 . 13 

.25 

.27 

Wyoming 

1.43 

.05 

3.41 

1 1.19 

5.29 

.35 


.10 

1.09 

Colorado 

3.34 

.58 

5.62 

5.60 

4.37 

.38 

1.22 

.02 

.97 

New Mexico 3 










Arisona 

1. 11 

1 .m 

“To'/' 

I 1.65 

.76 

2.21 

226 

"”.‘ 15 ’ 

.36 

Utah * 










Nevada • 










Washington 

3.06 

.32 

5.09 

2.83 

1 

1.46 

1.50 

1.39 

.13 

.47 

Oregon 

2 06 

.50 

6.13 

1. 14 

.54 

3.21 

.87 

.19 

.20 

OalO^omia 

6.23 

.07 

1.40 

3.76 

I 

1.34 

.24 

259 

.05 

3.21 


1 Ptilmoxiary. * Exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 

* Reports not reoeived at time of going to press. * Reports received annually. 

* Reports received weekly. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 100 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 31,627,000. The estimated population of the 
94 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,930,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 
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Weeks ended June S, 1SS8, and June 4, 19t7 



1028 

1927 

1 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cam reported 

Diphtheria: 

43 Slates 

1,190 

?38 

15,990 

7,358 

32 

2,885 

1,250 

800 

77 

280 

71 

975 

0 

1,048 


100 cities 

938^ 

10,628 

2,003 

2$ 

3,423 

1,306 

721 

126 

498 

80 

583 

0 

m 

Measles; 

42 StSatss 

100 cities 


Poliomyelities, 43 States 


Scarlet fever: 

43 States 


100 cities 

1,012 

Smallpox: 

43 States 

100 cities 

00 

Typhoid fever: . 

43 States 1 

100 cities 

68 

Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia, 94 cities 

Smallpox, 94 cities 





City reporh for week ended June 2^ 1928 

•The “oatlraated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and tsrphold 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of eases of the disease 
undor consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. 
It is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It Is in most Instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods arc 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the moan number of cases reported for the week during non- 
cpldomic years. 

If the reports have not boon received for the full nine 5 'ears data are used for as many years as possible 
but no year earlier than 1910 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy, the figures are smoothed 
when neccfsary to avoid abrupt deviations from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
tablo the available data were not sufflclont to make it practicable to ooinpi ^ the estimated expectancy. 




Chick- 
en JKIX, 
eases 
re- 
ported 

Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


F|16U- 

menia, 

dahths 

re- 

ported 

Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion, July 

1, 1926, 
estimated 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deatlis 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

NEW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

70,400 

» 22, 540 
84,000 

1 10,008 

?87,000 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

2 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Manchester 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

Vermont: 

Barre 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

23 

44 

22 

0 

2 

87 

4 

85 

Fall Rivef. 

131,000 

145.000 

193.000 

71,000 

276.000 

(*) 

164.000 

182i000 

1 

3 

0 

2 

1 

10 

1 

3 

Springfield 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

. 13 

1 

Worcester 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

33 

38 

3 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

15 

5 

Proiddenoe 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

188 

0 

9 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

2 

5 

5 

1 

0 

15 

0 

3 

ITertfnM 

5 

6 

4 

0 

0 

81 

2 

4 

New Haven 

12 

2 

4 

5 

1 

32 

11 

10 


1 Bstimated, July 1, 1925. * No estimate made. 

104882*— 28 5 
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City reports for week ended June IB, i928 — Continued 





Diphtheria 

Influenza 




Division, State, and 
city 

Popula- 
tion, July 

1, 1920, 
estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- 
pot ted 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

oases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York. 

Buffalo 

544,000 

10 

8 

11 


1 

48 

28 

26 

New York 

5,924,000 

108 

247 

242 

53 

‘25 

2,583 

38 

221 

Koc better 

321,000 

2 

9 

0 


1 

117 

35 

5 

Syracuse 

185,000 

16 

4 

0 


7 

88 

8 

5 

New Jersey: 










Camden 

131,000 

2 

5 

9 

2 

2 

90 

6 

1 

Newark 

469, 000 

23 

10 

.30 

4 

1 

168 

6 

20 

Trenton 

134,000 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Id 

2 

4 

Pennsylvania* 







1,243 

41 

61 

riiiladelphia 

2, 008, 000 

54 

65 

58 

0 

5 

Pittsburgh 

f'37, 000 

24 

17 

14 

0 

7 

70 

38 

37 

Reading 

114,000 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

28 

0 

1 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio* 










Cincinnati 

411,000 

12 

8 

2 

0 

1 

22 

0 

10 

Cleveland 

960,000 

41 

23 

21 

7 

4 

12,5 

41 

27 

('olunibus 

255. 000 

296.000 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

95 

2 

1 

Toledo 

21 

4 

« 

0 

0 

127 

7 

1 

Indiana: 







»0 


Fort Wayno 

99,000 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Indianapolis 

367,000 

17 

4 

3 

0 

1 

178 

41 

9 

South Bend 

81, 700 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Torre Haute 

71,900 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Illinois. 







26 


Cbicago 

3, 048, 000 

70 

71 

88 

14 

9 

42 

92 

Springfield 

64, 700 

7 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

Michigan: 








11 

26 

Detioit 

» 1,242,044 

25 

43 

3.5 

4 

7 

307 

Pllnt 

136, 000 

9 

3 

0 

0 

1 

221 

6 

6 

Grand Rapids 

' 166, 000 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

12 

2 

4 

‘Wisconsin. 






1 



Kenosha 

52, 700 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Milwaukee 

617,000 

57 

13 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

19 

Ka'-ino « 

(jy, 40IJ 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Supenor 

1 39, 071 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

WEST NORTH CI-NTRAL 

Minnesota: 










Duluth 

J13,000 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Minneapolis 

434,000 

44 

14 

14 

0 

1 

61 

65 

8 

HI. Paul 

248,000 

13 

10 

1 

0 

2 

11 

8 

0 

Iowa 







0 


Davenport 

1 52, 469 

2 

1 

0 

0 


0 


Des Moine.s 

146,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

_ 

0 

0 


Sioux City 

78,000 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

18 


W atciloo... 

36,900 

5 

0 

2 

0 


1 

7 


Missouri. 








8 

Kansas City 

376,000 

16 

4 

1 

0 

3 1 

CO 

24 

St. Joseph 

78, 400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

St. Louis 

830,000 

16 

35 

19 

0 

0 

239 

8 


North Dakota* 









Faigo 

128,403 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grand forks 

1 14,811 

Oj 

0 

0 

0 ! 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

1 16,036 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Sioux Falls 

1 30, 127 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 

Lincoln 

62,000 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

’ 5 

0 

Omaha 

216,000 

15 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Kansas* 







1 


Topeka 

56.600 

92.600 

15 

0 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

0 

Wichita 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

Delaware: 





i 





Wilmington 

124,000 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

02 

3 

3 

Maty land: 

Baltimore 

808,000 

74 

10 

31 

6 

0 

210 

46 

28 

Cumberland 

>33,741 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Frederick 1 

>12.036 

0 

0 1 

•0 

0 

8 

16 

0 i 

0 


1 Estimated^ July 1, 1925. * Special census. 
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City reporis for week ended June S, 1928 — Continued 


June 22, 1028 





Diphtheria 

1 

1 Influensa 






Chick- 
en pox. 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

Division, State, and 

Popula- 
tion, July 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

oases 

dty 

1, 1926, 


esll- 

Gases 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

re- 

deaths 

estimated 

ported 

mated 

expect- 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

le- 

poited 

re- 

I)orted 

ported 

re- 

ported 




ancy 



* 

j 



SOUTH ATLANTIC— con. 

District of Columbia: 










Washington 

628,000 

20 

0 

14 

1 

1 

215 

Q 

0 

Virginia: 






Lynchburg 

>38,403 

174,000 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27 I 
0 

8 

0 

0 

Norfolk 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Richmond 

isojooo 

61,000 

2 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 


0 

3 

0 

Roanoke 

3 

0 

1 I 

0 

0 

0 

West Virginia: 









60,700 

1 66, 208 

1 

oJ 

oJ 

0 

1 

1 ' 



Wheeling 

14 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

1 

North Carolina: 








Raleigh 

I 30, 371 
37,700 
71,800 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

2 

South Carolina* 








Charleston. 

74, 100 
41,800 
127,311 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Columbia 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

15 

4 

GroenviUe 


0 






Georgia: 









Atlanta 

(») 

1 16,800 
01,000 

0 

1 

2 

18 

0 

14 

6 

12 

Brunswick 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Savannah 

2 

0 

0 

18 

2 

1 

1 

3 

FlCH-ida: 





Miami 

« 131,286 
47,620 
102,000 

9 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

St. Petersburg 


0 



0 



0 

Tampa T 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 








Kentucky: 






0 




Covington 

68,600 

311,000 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Louisville 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

123 

0 

19 

Tennessee: 






Memphis 

177,000 

7 

1 

5 

0 

0 

9 

5 

5 

Nashville 

137,000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

5 

Alabama* 








Birmingham 

211,000 

66,800 

3 

0 

1 

23 


66 

3 

7 

Mobile 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

l^oTitgoninry 

47,000 

1 

0 

1 

0 


1 

0 










WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 

Arkansas: 

• 









Fort Smith 

131,643 

75,000 

2 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 


Little Rock 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

6 

Louisiana: 



8 






New Orleans 

410, 000 
60,600 

7 

6 

4 

2 

1 

0 

12 

Shreveport 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Oklahoma: 









Oklahoma City 

(») 

2 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

2 

1 

H'nljsti. 

133, 000 

5 

0 

0 

0 


2 

1 


Texas: 






13 



Dallas 

203,000 

13 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Fort Worth 

160,000 

40,100 

3 

1 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Galveston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Hniiston 

1 164,054 
205,000 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

11 

0 

5 

San Antonio 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

6 

0 

6 

MOUNTAIN 









Montana: 










Billings 

1 17, 971 
129,883 

1 12,037 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Great Falla^ 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

Helena 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Missoula 

112,668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Idaho: 









Boise 

123,042 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Col(Nrado: 






96 

45 

10 

'DAntrAr 

285,000 

43,000 

86 

9 

6 


4 

Pueblo 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 









Albuquerque 

121,000 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Utah: 

Salt Lake City 









183,000 

81 

4 

1 2 

0 

1 

1 

, 1 

2 

Nevada: 

Reno 

112,665 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 


> No estimate made. 


* Bpeeial census. 


June 22, X028 
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Diphtheria 

Influenza 




DivisioD, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

Chick- 
en pox, 
cases 
re- 1 
ported 

Cases, 
esti- ! 
mated | 
exi)ect- 
ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 
re- ! 
ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Mumps, 
caaes | 
re- 
ported 

Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

PACIFIC 










Washington: 










Heattle 

(*) 

43 

4 

5 

0 


18 

g 


Spokane 

109,000 

14 

2 

6 

0 


0 

0 


Tacoma 

106,000 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

17 

34 

0 

Oregon: 









Portland 

1 282, 3S3 

23 

6 

5 

0 

0 

16 

1 

7 

Callfoi nia: 









Los Angeles 

(*) 

78 

38 

17 

13 

1 

29 

48 

12 

Sacramento 

73, 400 

12 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

16 

3 

San Francisco 

567,000 

42 

17 

L 

14 

0 

I 

16 

10 

6 


Scrtrlct fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 

Tuber- 

Division, State, Cit'^r's, Cases, Cases, coujfh, 

and city osti- Cases eati- Cases Deaths csti- Cases Deaths eases 

mated re- mated n»- re- , mated re- re- re- 

expect- ported expect- poi ted ported ‘ expert- ported ported poi*tod 
niiey ancy I I aiiey 


NLW ENGLAND 

Maine: 

PoJtland 2300 0010 0 0 18 

Now lIami>sliiio: 

t'oneord OlO'O 0000 0 0 10 

Mauehestor — 1100 0000 0 0 19 

Vermont: 

Barro 1, 000 0000 0 0 1 

Ma.^sai'hiLsetts* 

Boston TiO 55 0 0 0 16 2 1 0 33 241 

Fall Kiver 3000 0401 0 0 

SpiinRfleUl 0 5 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 

'VVorcosler_ ... 8 9 0 0 0 4 0 23 0 0 

Rhode Island- 

Pawtucket 1500 0000 0 1 

Providence 7 20 00 03 0* 0 1 2 

Connecticut 

BndKeport 9 200 0400 0 2 

Hartford ... 3 1 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 7 

New Haven. .5100 0110 0 17 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 16 44 0 0 0 15 0 0 0 10 

New York 210 240 0 0 0 104 9 0 1 124 1, 

Rochester 12 500 0001 0 3 

fivracuso 7700 0200 0 14 

New Jersey: 

("amden 6200 0200 0 3 

Newark 21 23 0 0 0 13 1 0 0 30 

Trenton 2300 0200 0 1 

Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia... 79 00 0 0 0 60 4 1 0 64 

Pittsburgh 28 24 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 14 

Reading 2300 0101 0 7 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 13 8620 0 13 11 1 4 

Cleveland 30 17 10 0 17 01 027 

Columbus 7810 0600 0 2 

Toledo. 10 3 1 010600 0 8 

t Xstlmated, July 1, 1925. « No estimate made. 


SSS§ sSs IS 
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Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid fever 

Whool)- 








Tul^er- 




mg 

Deaths, 

Division, Stato, 

Cases, 


Cases, 



CUlOTLS, 

Cases, 



cough. 

all 

and city 

estl- 

Cases 

osti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

deaths 

osti- 

Cases 

Deaths 

cases 

causes 

mated 

re- 

mated 

r(‘- 

re- 

ro- 

mated 

re- 

ro- 

re- 



expect- 

ported 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

poited 

expect- 

ported 

ported 

ported 



anoy 


ancy 




ancy 





EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRA L'-COnt inucd 












Indiana: 












Fort Wayne.. - 

2 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Indianapolis... 

8 

17 

11 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

77 

South Bend... 

2 

0 

1 

U 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Terre Haute .. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Illinois: 












Chicago 

101 

73 

2 

4 

0 

46 

3 

0 

0 

04 

706 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

14 

Detroit 

70 

110 

2 

0 

0 

31 

3 

1 

0 

03 

324 

Flint 

6 

10 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

30 

Grand Rapids. 

6 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

30 

Wisconsin: 












Kenosha - 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

12 

Milwaukee 

17 

60 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

14 

128 

Racine 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Superior.. 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

WEST NORTH 












CENTRAL 












Minnesota: 








1 




Duluth 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

20 

Minneapolis... 

31 

22 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

23 

81 

St. Paul 

19 

11 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

38 

67 

Iowa* 






0 



0 


D:^venport 

DCS Moines .. 
Sioux Cily-... 

W'atftHno 

0 

2 

1 

2 



0 



5 

5 

2 

18 



0 

0 


0 

24 

1 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 


1 

1 

3 

0 

0 



0 

0 


3 


Missouri: 








71 

Kansas City... 

7 

42 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

St. Joseph 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

4 

10 

St. Louis . ... 

27 

20 

3 

1 

0 

17 

2 

0 

0 

23 

220 

North Dakota- 






1 





10 

Fargo 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Grand Forks.. 
South Dakota: 

1 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 











A 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 



0 

0 


1 


JX 1 ILi 

Siou\ Falls 

1 

5 

0 

0 



0 

0 


0 

5 










Ncbra'^ka: 









0 


10 

Lincoln 

1 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Omaha 

. 4 

2 

6 

G 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

32 

Kansjv*'- 






0 





20 

Topeka 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Wichita 

2 

1 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

21 

tJOlTTII ATLANTIC 












Delaware: 1 






1 





40 

Wilmington.. - 

4 

f» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Maryland: 






19 




44 

223 

Baltimore 

28 

28 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Cumberland— - 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

District of Col : 






13 





127 

Washington... 

17 

45 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 1 

7 

Virginia: 

Lynchburg — 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

S 

Vnrfnilr 

1 

5 

1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

OL 

0 


Richmond 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

2 

68 

Roanoke 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

•2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

West Vlrrinia: 











22 

Charlmton 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

North Carolina: 











10 

Raleigh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

WUi^ngton... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

Winston-Salem 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

19 

South Carolina: 












Oliarleaton 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

25 

Colambia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

7 

42 

OreeiiTille 

0 

*TTr-r 

1 




0 
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Citu repe/rtsf&r i»eek ended June B, 1&B8 — Continued 


l>ivision, 3tatc» 
and eity 

Scarlet fever 

1 

Smalliwx 

Tuber- 

culosiSf 

do^iths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

1 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough, 
i esaee 
re- 
ported 

1 

Deaths, 

aU 

: causes 

Casen^ 

esti- 

mated 

eapert- 

aney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

CaseS;, 

esti- 

mated 

eapect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deatlis 

re- 

ported 

Cases. 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

1 

Deaths 

r«>- 

ported 

BOl'TH ATLANTIC— 











f 

conUuued 












Oeorpla 













3 

14 1 

7 

2 

0 

4 

2 

' 0 

1 

0 


JJriinswick 

Q 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Sttvfiniiah 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

1 

I 

0 

0 

40 

Floiida: 












Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


9 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

EASl HOITII CEN- 












TRAL 












Kentui ky: 












C'ovinijton 

1 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

LouisvUlo 

6 

45 

1 

0 

0 

10 ! 

1 

0 

0 

0 

125 

Tennrssoe: 












Memphis 

4 

2 

2 

1 

0 

10 

1 

1 

1 

4 

90 

N nshvillo 

2 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

67 

Alabama. 












IhrminKhain.,. 

1 

0 

5 

5 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

2 

75 

MoWle 

0 

4 

1 

0 

a 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

MoTitfgnmrry . 

0 

1 

a 

0 



0 

0 


• 0 


WCaT SOUTH 












lEMTllAl. 












Arkansas' 












Port Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 



0 

3 


7 


Litlla Hock 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

3 

165 

Shrovcpoit 

0 

U 

1 

3 

0 

I 

0 

0 

1 

0 

27 

Okliihoma. 












OKLiihoiiurity 

2 

14 

2 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

Tulsa. 

2 

3 

] 

1 



0 

1 


1 


Texas , 












Ihillaa 

2 

m 

2 

0 

i 0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

33 

00 

Fort Worih 

1 

JO 

2 

0 

0 

t 

1 

0 

0 

5 

31 

Oalve.stoii 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

Houston _ — 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

a 

0 

0 

0 

3 

60 

San Antonio... 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

H 

1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

MOUNT VIN 












Montana; 












Billings . . 

1 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pulls 

2 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

2 

10 

Helena 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

6 

Idaho- 












Boise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

4 

Colorado: 












Denver 

10 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 i 

1 

0 

0 

20 

85 

Pueblo 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

2 

Now Mexk’o* 












Albuquerque. _ 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

10 

Utah: 












SuItLako City. 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

SO 

Nevada: 












Ileno 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

PACIFIC 





i 

1 







Washington: 












I^Attle 

9 

e 

2 

0 



0 

0 


4 


Spokane 

5 

0 

3 

3 


[ 

0 

1 


1 


Tacoma 

2 

4 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 

Q 

0 

1 

la 

Oregon: 












Portland 

5 

4 

7 

28 

0 

a 

0 

0 

a 

0 

57 

C^fornia: 












Los Angeles... 

2S 

la 

7 

la 

0 

21 

2 

8 

3 

4i 


Sacrunento 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

8 

] 

li 

0 

0 

25 

San lYanoisoo. 

14 

2« 

X 

1 

0 

1 

10 

1 

a 

X 

10 

135 
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Meningococ- 
cus meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephalitis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (iniW 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 







Cases. 










estl- 




Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths ^ 

Cases 

Deaths 

mated 

expect- 


Deaths 








ancy 



NEW ENGLAND 










Massachusetts: 










Boston 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bpringheld 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q, 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Worcester 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 








New York: 










New York 

20 

11 

5 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

New Jersey: 







Newark 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Trenton 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania- 










Philadelphia 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pittsburgh 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 








Ohio: 










Cincinnati 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

1 

b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Toledo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Indiana: 








TndianApolis 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IlUnois: 









Chicago - 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Michigan- 










Detroit - 

f) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

Flint 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wisconsin* 








Milwaukee, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 









Missouri - 










Kansas City 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

fit Ix)uls- 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 








Maryland: 










Baltirnore - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

West Virt^una: 







Wheeling 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South irolina: 








Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia 









0 

Atlanta 

0 

1 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

Brunswick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Savannah - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

u 

0 

Florida: 








Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Tnmpa . . _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 










Tennessee: 










Mprnphis. . - - , - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Alabama: 










Birmingham........... — ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

p 

0 

0 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 




« 






Arkansas: 



• 




0 



Port Smith...... .... 

0 

0 


1 0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Little Rock 

0 

0 

1 0 

; 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiwa: 










New Orleans > .......... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

, 1 

1 

0 

0 

Texas: 






8 




OiOlas 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Honston ........... 

1 

1 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

San Antonio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


1 B*bto0 (in nuui)» 1 case and 1 death at New Orleans, I«a. 
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Meningococ- 
cus meningitis 

Lethargic 

encephautis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, State, and city 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases! 

Deaths 

Oases 

i 

Deaths 

Caaes, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deaths 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana: 

Helena 

1 

0 



0 

■ 

0 

1 

0 

FACiriC 

California* . 

Los Angclds 

0 

0 



m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

0 

San Francisco 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The following tabic gives the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended June 2, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 4, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates arc approximate estimates as of July 1, 
1928 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figures for intuiy of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,657,000 in 1&28 and 

31.050.000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 

30.961.000 estimated population in 1928 and nearly 30,370,000 in 1927. 
The number of cities included in each group and the estimated aggre- 
gate populations arc shown in a separate table below. 

Summary of weekly reports from ciUeSy April to June 9, 192S — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population compared with rales for the corresponding period of 
1927 ^ 

DIPHTHEIUA CASK HATES 







Week ended— 





May 

C, 

1928 

May 

7, 

1927 

May 

12, 

1928 

May 

14, 

1927 

May 

19, 

1928 

May 

21, 

1927 

May 

20, 

1928 

May 

28, 

1927 

June 

2, 

1928 

June 

4, 

1927 

101 cities 

123 

183 

121 

174 

137 

174 

128 

171 

S122 

168 

New England — 

133 

130 

113 

105 

no 

153 

64 

160 

90 

160 

Middle Atlantic 

170 

272 

177 

282 

204 

267 

213 

233 

178 

234 

East North Central 

107 

159 

109 

i32 

114 

160 

102 

145 

105 

123 

West North Central 

78 

131 

55 

135 

95 

105 

72 

91 

84 

81 

South Atlantic 

88 

119 

82 

115 

103 

no 

109 

144 

>94 

126 

East South Central 

40 

76 

35 

81 

20 

35 

35 

96 

45 

61 

West South Central — 

80 

141 

92 

112 

64 

50 

28 

83 

S6 

66 

Mountain^. 

80 

152 

n 

99 

97 

108 

71 

143 

71 

172 

Pacific 

i 

125 

1 

110 

m 

U 

120 

104 

92 

196 

107 

127 


1 Tho figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 population, annual basis, and not ths Dumber of 
cases reported. Populations used ore estimated as of July 1, 192B and 1927, respe^lvely. 

* QroenviUe, S. O., not included. 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, April B9 to June 9, 1998 — Annual rates 
per lOOjOOO population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1 927 — Continued 

MEASLEp CASE RATES 


■VVeok ondod— 



May 

May 

1927 

May 

12, 

1928 

May 

14, 

1927 

May 

19. 

1928 

May 
' 21, 
1D27 

May 

26, 

1928 

May 

28. 

1927 

June 

2, 

1928 

June 

4, 

1927 

101 cities — _ 

1,423 

690 

1,376 

602 

1,346 

620 

1,305 

548 

*1,216 

447 





New Enfflftnd— 

1,322 

2,266 

7®4 

270 

1,120 

346 

1,150 

2,274 

680 

416 

1,290 
2, 185 

435 

365 

372 

1, 129 
2,164 
661 

314 

Middle Atlantic 

212 

1 2,254 
783 

297 

323 

282 

East Isiorth Central 

501 

450 

492 

773 

324 

West North Central 

888 

1,577 

517 

• 937 

932 

1,116 

1, 4.36 

1, 237 

952 

aio 

653 

752 

450 

South Atlantic 

2,109 
1. 132 

1 1,704 

1 1,082 
380 

l,.‘i46 

345 

1, .537 

1, 210 
1,077 
260 

1,3.58 

319 

*1,029 
1, 037 
176 

1,001 

Ea.st South Central 

355 

880 

West South (''ontral 

392 

877 

1 567 

208 

620 

459 

496 

Mountain _ _ 

752 

1,632 

1 L141 

1,300 

1, 150 

906 

8.31 

1,049 

991 

619 

Pacific 

26G 

1,601 

327 

1,259 

203 

1,215 

304 

1,060 

217 

1,094 



SCARLET FEVER CASK RATES 


101 cities 

258 

.360 

253 

340 

1 253 

.309 

234 

294 

*207 

219 

New England 

345 

393 

347 

439 

292 

432 

300 

365 

248 

288 

Middle Atlantic 

303 

540 

285 

474 

279 

415 

267 

363 

200 

255 

East North ('ontral 

254 

233 

205 

289 

272 

267 

254 

301 

228 

212 

West North ('entral 

218 

271 

242 

319 

279 

289 

207 

24,5 

232 

236 

South Atlantic 

175 

128 

107 

148 

195 

101 

103 

121 

>180 

78 

East South Central 

304 

183 

1,55 

1.52 

1 190 

132 

219 

137 

284 

101 

West South C/entral 

148 

58 

184 

21 

216 

33 

204 

25 

144 

21 

Mountain 

274 

1,004 

115 

728 

133 

986 

18 

897 

71 

780 

Pacific 

153 

212 

204 

201 

1 143 

1 

167 

130 

209 

148 

185 


SMALLPOX (^ASE RATES 


101 cities 

14 

22 

18 

21 

24 

2^1 

17 

29 

*13 

21 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

16 

28 

20 

20 

22 

37 

16 

49 

10 

33 

West North (’ontral 

31 

34 

4.3 

28 

64 

48 

27 

42 

20 

24 

South Atlantic 

14 

36 

21 

38 

32 

36 

26 

40 

*12 

32 

East South C 'entral 

15 

56 

45 

56 

30 

70 

(»0 

01 

4.5 

91 

West South Central 

36 

3.1 

8 

58 

00 

17 

21 

29 

24 

17 

Mountain 

106 

36 

159 

9 

159 

45 

133 

27 

53 

36 

Pacific 

31 

73 

36 

91 

54 

71 

38 

84 

40 

60 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 j 

10 

8 

9 

*12 

13 

New England ' 

2 

2 

5 

5 

7 

5 

11 

0 

67 

9 

Middle Atlantic 

4 

10 

2 

5 

4 

0 

6 

6 

1 

5 

East North Central 

3 

7 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

7 

3 

7 

West North Central 

2 j 

2 

8 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

12 

South Atlantic 

18 ’ 

18 

19 

9 

7 

13 

7 

18 

*16 

29 

East South C^tral i 

0 

15 

20 

66 

20 

56 

10 

W 

66 

61 

West South Central 

28 

37 

16 

25 

4 

45 

12 

2.5 

32 

87 

Mountain 

0 

18 

18 

9 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

0 

Pacific 

15 

3 

31 

10 

23 

! 

10 

30 

- 8 

18 

20 


* Greenville, S. C., not included. 
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Summary oj weekly reports from cities, April 29 to June 2, 1928 — Annual rates 
per 100.000 population compared with rates for the corresponding period of 
1927 - Continued 

INFLUENZA DE^TH RATES 



Week ended— 

May 

6, 

1928 

May 

1927 

Mny 

12. 

1928 

May 

14, 

1927 

May 

19, 

1928 

May 

21, 

1927 

May 

26, 

1928 

May 

28, 

1927 

June 

2, 

1928 

June 

4, 

1927 

95 cllles 

32 

13 

33 

13 

29 

i 

12 1 

25 

9 

>20 

7 

New Enpland 

21 

5 

16 

14 

41 

14 I 

18 

9 

mm 

2 

Middle Atlantic 

28 

15 

31 

14 

28 


21 

8 

24 

9 

East North Central 

30 

7 

43 


36 

12 ‘ 

33 

4 

21 

4 

West North Central 

53 

8 

43 

4 

18 

8 

12 

12 

14 

6 

South Atlantic 

21 

16 

9 

26 

16 

11 ' 

11 

13 


16 

East South Central 

84 

43 

73 

32 

63 

43 1 

.89 1 

27 

1 26 

6 

West South Central 

25 

13 

37 

13 

16 

25 

33 1 

25 

1 25 

17 

Mountain 

35 

9 

27 

9 

27 

9 

53 

9 

44 


Pacific 

7 1 

21 

17 

7 




3 


3 


PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 


95 cities 

206 

131 

210 

123 

189 

no 

176 

100 

BB 

New England 

189 

140 

257 

144 

207 

HI 

25>3 

144 

172 

Middle Atlantic 

264 

166 

267 

151 

218 

119 

211 

116 

182 

East North Central 

211 

121 

232 

97 

222 

KH 

175 

85 

i;i0 

West North Central 

128 

6S 

120 

70 

88 

58 

84 

87 

59 

South Atlantic 

184 

114 

89 

128 

146 

148 

119 

85 

> 138 

East South Central 

214 

149 

193 

128 

240 

112 

mm 

64 

204 

West South Central 

00 

116 

164 

140 

123 

106 

144 

msm 

127 

Mountain 

159 

99 

133 

54 

97 

63 

124 

36 

106 

Pacific 

74 

79 

98 

114 

■i 

121 

91 


71 


93 


116 

107 

79 

68 

112 

53 

81 

72 

90 


i Groonvllle, S. O., not inchuled. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities hi each group, approximated as of July 1, 1928 and 1927, respectively 


Group of cities 

Number 
of Cities 
reporting 

Number 
of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggregate populaliou 
of cities reiwrting 
cases 

Aggregate 
of cities 
deaths 

population 

reporting 


cases 

1928 

1927 

1028 

1927 

Total 

101 

95 

31,657,000 

31,050,300 

30,960, 700 

30,309,600 


New England 

12 

12 

2.274.400 
10,732,400 

7.991. 400 
2,083,500 
2,981,900' 
1,048,300 
1,307,000 

691, 100 

2.046.400 

2.242.700 
10,594,700 

7.820.700 
2, 634, 500 

2.274.400 
10,732,400 

7.901.400 

2. 566. 400 
2,981,900 
1,000,100 
1,274, 100 

591. 100 

2.242.700 

10.594.700 

7.820.700 
2, 518, 500 

2.890.700 
980,700 

1,227,800 
581,600 
1, 512,100 

Middle Atlantic 

10 

10 

East North Central 

16 

16 

West North Central 

12 

10 

South Atlantic 

21 

21 

2,’ 890, 700 
1,028,300 
1,260,700 
681,009 
1,996,400 

East South Central 

T 

6 

West South Central 

8 

7 

Mountain 

0 

9 

Pacific 

6 

4 

1,648,^ 
















FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


PLAGUE ON VESSEL 

Steamship **Ty meric* ^ — At Barbados , from New Orleans^ for Cape 
Towny Union of South Africa . — On May 21, 1928, tbo steamship 
Tyv^ric from New Orleans arrived at Barbados, British West Indies, 
with a case of suspect plague on board. The esse was reported 
positive May 29, 1928. The Tymetic left New Orleans May 11, 1928, 
arrived May 21 at Barbados, and sailed same date for Cape Town, 
Algoa Bay, East London, Port Natal, and Lourengo Marquez. 

THE FAR EAST 

Report for the wee^c ended May 2Gy 1928 . — The following report for 
the week ended May 26, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern Bureau 
of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva: 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following 

SMAIIPOX 

Egypt —Alex iTKlna 
Iraq —Basr \ 

indm — Bombay, eohnttji, Madras, Moulmein, 

I Nopapntrtm, Kin^onn, 'S uuKipatam 
FrtTich fudin TVnrffrluuy 
China *^1 vn^h i, llnukonj? 

Japan — Ko))p, (> aka, >okoham» 

Kuuvh /}(, — Du rt*n 

Returns for the week ended May 26 wore not icccivo i from Colomlx), Ceylon; 
Sainarinda, Makassar, Bclawan-Deli, Padann;, nor Taiakaii, Dutch East Indies. 

ARABIA 

Aden — Plague — May 22, 1928 — Summary. — On May 22, 1928, a 
ease of plague was reported in the village of Maala, between Crater 
and Steamer Point, Aden, Arabia. To May 2‘d, 1928, 1,493 cases of 
plague were reported in Aden, with 1,10G dealht» 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Weeh ended May 26, 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports oa‘=es of certain communi- 
cable diseases from seven Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
May 26, 1928, as follows: 


1 

Blsoaso 

j 

Nova 

Scotia 

Now 

Bium- 

wick 

boc 

Onta- 

rio 

Mani- 

toba 

S'W-" 

katch- 

ewan 

Al- 

berta 

Total 





1 

17 

a 

mtm 


8 

43 

1 

81 

10 


20 





PtalimvfynXl^ 

-- 


. 1 

3 

Wiiliil 

IMMMi 

Smallpox. , 




6 

7 

3 

I 

18 


1 

10 






PLAOTIE 

Aden Profedorair —Aden 
Egypt — Alexaiififia, Suez 
India -Bassem, Bombay, Kangoon. 

CHOLESA 

India — [Jussolu, ( iilcutta, Madras 
Sta7n —Bangkok 

I rench Indo- China — U nphong, baigon 
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Quebec Province — Communicdble diseases — Week ended June S, 
1928. — The Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports 
cases of certain communicable diseases for the week ended June 2, 
1928, as follows: 


* Disease 

Cases 

rercbrospiDsl meningitis... 

2 

Chicken pox 

18 

Diphtheria 

44 

German measles 

25 

Inhuonza 

5 

Measles 

135 



Disease 

Cases 

ScarVt fever 

73 

Smallpox 

19 

Tuberculosis 

48 

Typhoid fever ... 

10 

Whooping cough 

5 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Communicable diseases — April, 1928. — During the month of April, 
1928, communicable diseases were reported in Czechoslovakia as 
follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Anthrax 

3 

16 

740 

10 

54 


Paratyphoid fever 

0i 

48 

1,287 

262 

365 


Cciehrospinal mcumgitis 

Diphtheria 

4 

53 

3 

Puerperal fever 

Scarlet fever 

10 

23 

Dy.sontPry 

Trachoma 

Malaria 

Typhoid fever 

34 





JAPAN 

Tokyo, city and district — Dysentery — March 25- April 21, 1928 . — 
During the four weeks March 25 to April 21, 1928, dysentery was 
reported in Tokyo city and district (Prefecture) as follows: Tokyo 
city — cases, 95; deaths, 35; Prefecture — cases, 138; deaths, 71. 
Population — city, 1,995,567; prefecture — 2,489,577. 

LATVIA 

Birth and infant mortality rates, 1925, 1926. — In 1925, 41,314 
births were recorded in Latvia, .and in 1926, 41,073 births, giving 
birth rates of 22.4 in 1925 and 21.8 in 1926. 

The infant mortality was 107 per thousand births in 1925, and 88 
per thousand in 1926. 

The population of Latvia, according to the census of 1925, was 
1,844,805. 

LIBERIA 

Monrovia — Quarantine service instituted . — Information has been 
received under recent date showing the appointment of a sanitary 
officer to have charge of quarantine service for Liberia, and the 
establishment of a quarantine station on Bushrod Island, vicinity of 
Monrovia. 
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MALTA 

CommuniedbU diseases — April, 1928 . — During the month of April, 
1928, communicable diseases were reported in the Island of Malta 
as follows: 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Bronchopneumonia . - 

11 

Puerperal fever 

1 

V> 

rjhickftnVo* - 

36 


Diphtheria - 

2 

Trachoma...--. 

Erysipelas 

3 

Tuberculosis _. 

Iiinuenza 

29 

Typhoid fever 

11 

Malaria L. - 

1 

IJndulant (Malta) fever 

(ta 

Pneumonia - 

6 

Whooping cough 

8 

Poliomyelitis- 

1 




1 Contractetl abroad 
Population, civil, estimated 228,575 


Mortality . — During April, 1928, 342 deaths were recorded in Malta, 
of which 14 were caused by tuberculosis. 

SENEGAL 

Dakar — Oonjerence for Study of Disease Control in West Africa . — ‘ 
During the week ended April 28, 1928, medical representatives from 
several of the West African colonies, met at Dakar, Senegal, for the 
purpose of studing the clinical characteristics of West African yellow 
fever and other diseases, their epidemiology and methods for their 
prevention and control. 

The conferciice was called by the Governor General of the West 
African Colonies. The following-named count’’ *<"s were reprosentod 
at the Conference: French Togoland, Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
and Sierra Leone. The Kockefeller Foundation was represented. 

It was resolved that a liaison be formed among the West African 
colonies; that this liaison operate through a central bureau established 
for the purpose of collecting and assimilating knowledge relative to the 
occurrence of infectious diseases in the colonies, or, provisionally, by 
interchange of visits by members of the medical staff of the several 
colonies; also, that should any colony report the presence of yellow 
fever or other infectious disease, the medical departments of all the 
other countries be privileged to send medical representatives to tho 
infected districts to study the disease and its control. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Cape Province — Natal— Orange Free State— Typhus fever — April 
15-28, 1928. — During the two weeks ended April 28, 1928, typhus 
fever was reported in the Union of South Africa as follows: Fresh 
outbreaks in ten districts of the Cape Province, in one district of 
Natal, and hi two districts of the Orange Free State. Two sporadic 
cases occurred in Europeans. 




CHOLERA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

m medical officers of the Public Health Service, American consuls, health section of the League of Nations, and other source. The rep(Hts contained in the following tables 
>t be considered as complete or final as regards either the list of countries included or the figures for the particular countries for which reports are given. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE 

[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 
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1 6 caws of plague reported in Buenos Aires» Argentina, before May 14, 1928. 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 



8. 8. ifriden at Lirerpool, from La Plata River ports, January 20, 1928 













CHOLERA, PLAQUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS PETER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SMALLPOX 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER^-Continued 

SMALLPOX— Con ticned 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths: P, present] 
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S. Arendskerk at Singapore, from 

Amoy, China. c 

I. S. Kashgar at Kobe, from Shanghai. _ C 
I. S. Rohnaat Penang from Xegapatam . C 
8. Tjileboct at Hong Kong, ffom Shang- 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
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A UNIT FOR SCARLET FEVER STREPTOCOCCUS ANTITOXIN* 


By R. B. Dtbb, Surgeon, Untied States Public Health Service, Assistant Director, 

Hygienic Laboratory 


During the past few years several methods of testing the potency 
of scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin have been tried. Dick and 
Dick (1) (2) (3), whose work furnishes the basis of the unit here sug- 
gested, tested the neutralization of scarlet fever streptococcus toxin 
by the antitoxin by moans of a skin test on human beings; and Wads- 
worth, Kirkbride, and Wheeler (4) applied this method to the skin 
of goats. Dochez and Sherman (5) and Blake, Trask, and Lynch 
(6) (7) measured the antitoxic potency of serums by determining the 
smallest volume of the antitoxin which, when injected intracutaneously 
in the area of the rash in an early case of scarlet fever, would produce 
local blanching (Schultz-Charlton reaction). O’Brien (8) and Okell 
(9) tested the activity of antitoxins in producing passive immimity 
in individuals who wore susceptible to the toxin of Streptococcus 
scarlatinae, while Parish and Okell (10) compared the potency of 
antitoxic serums in protecting rabbits against the septicemia pro- 
duced by inoculation with broth cultures of the scarlet fever strepto- 
coccus. Dyer (11), Povitsky (12), Eagles (13) and others have 
attempted to apply the Ramon flocculation test, which has been 
employed for testing other antitoxins. 

Of the methods cited, those based on testing the potency of anti- 
toxin in neutralizing toxin as shown by skin tests have been used 
more extensively than any others, and seem to be the most useful. 
In these methods, as in methods early in use for testing other anti- 
toxins, a fixed amount of a toxin is mixed with different amounts of 
antitoxin. The amoimt of toxin used in the mixtures is spoken of as 
the test dose and, in the case of the scarlet fever streptococcus toxin 
yifG have used, contains five skin test doses a skin test dose 
being the amount of toxin necessary to produce a reaction at least 1 


1 Bditorial NOTE. — Tli6 Permanent rommlsslon on the Standardteation of^ra» etc , of the Hnalth 
Orsanisation of the League of Nations has selected as a basis standwd 

ooSSmitISi h^dSSbed The report of the oommisaion (Frankfort^n-Maln, Apr 25 to 28, 1928) 


** Without expressing an opinion on the etiology of scartet lever or on the metho^ of testing sere 
with the products of culture of hemolytic streptococci isolated from cases of smlet 

to render future researches along thw line more readily com|Mrable To thte end, t to standard ^nim 
adonted bv the Federal Government of the United States may be selected as a basis for study ^ the Hygienic 
agreed to at the disposition of the Health Organisation of the League of Nations a 
mffrn^Tst quantity^to stimdard serum.^ 

(1669) 
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omtinieter in diameter about 24 boum after Intracuitaiaeeiia injeetmii 
in the majority of individuals susceptible to scarlet fever (1) (14). 
In using such a method it has been found that a great deal depends 
on the test subject, due to differences in susceptibility of individuals. 
In some individuals a certain volume of antitoxin when mixed with 
a given amount of toxin will show neutralization, while on other 
subjects several times as much antitoxin may be requirell to neutralize 
the same test dose of toxin. 

Protocol I illustrates wide variations encountered in attempting to 
titrate an antitoxin against the toxin. 

PROTOCOL I 


lUuslrating conflicting resulls obtained in testing the potency of scarlet fever streps 
tococcus antitoxin by the toxin neviralization method without a control eerum ^ 


Case No. 

Toxiu * 

Antitoxin 

One 

skin test 
dose 

1/10.000 
c. c. • 

1/10.000 
c. c. plus 
toxin — 
one skin 
dose 

1/20.000 
c. c. plus 
toxin— 
one skin 
test dose 

i/ao.OQO 
c. c. plus 
toxin - 
one skin 
test dose 

1/40,000 
c. c plus 
toxin— 
one skin 
test dose 

1/50.000 
c. e. plus 
toxin— 
om skin 
test dose 

m 

•4" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 * 

0 

418 ?' 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

+ 

m 


0 

0 

0 

0 

4* j 

4- 

608 

+ 

0 

0 

0 

4- 

4- ' 

4- 

528- 

4- 

0 

0 

4- 

4- 

+ 

4* 

655 

+ 

^ 

0 

4- 

4- 

4- 

+ 

+ 


1 TIk* iianio toxiu and thg samo antitoiio were used throughout these tests. 

* Toxin control 
> Serum control. 

0*«NoRfttivc reaction. 

4* •" Positive reaction. 

From the foregoing protocol the necessity for some means of 
eliminating irregularities in results due to the varying susceptibility 
of subjects is obvious. It would seem that this could be accomplished 
best by a method similar to that used in the present official standardi- 
zation of other antitoxins — that is, by the establishing of a standard 
serum as the fixed basis with which the antitoxins to be tested could 
be compared. To servo this purpose a serum was selected and dried 
to insure stability. The redissolved scrum was then carefully titrated 
against the previously selected test dose of toxin on a sufficient num- 
ber of subjects to determine the reciprocal neutralizing value of the 
serum and the toxin, one against the other. In applying the stand- 
ardization tost in practice, a range of doses of the standard serum are 
mixed each with a test dose of toxin and injected intracutaneously. 
On the same subject, at the same time, a range of doses of the anti- 
toxin to be tested, mixed with the same test dose of toxin, ai-e 
injected. Thus, the volume of a new antitoxin is determined which 
will neutralize one test dose of toxin on a given subject, and this 
volume is compared with the volume of the standard control serum 
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which aJso shows neutralization of one test dose of toxin on the same 
subject at the same time. As the neutralizing value of the standard 
serum is known, the potency of the new antitoxin may be calculated 
readily. Thus, if, on a certain individual, 1/400 of a cubic centimeter 
is found to be the smallest volume of the standard serum which will 
neutralize one test dose of toxin, and 1/6,000 of a cubic centimeter 
of a new antitoxin also shows neutralization of one test dose of toxin, 
thffli the new antitoxin is 15 times as strong as the standard serum. 

It seems desirable that the definition of the potency of scarlet 
fever streptococcus antitoxin should be expressed in terms of “units” 
as with other antitoxins in common use. To avoid confusion, possibly 
arising from different-sized doses of similar products, it also seems 
desirable that the average therapeutic dose of scarlet fever streptococ- 
cus antitoxin should be appro.xiinately the same as that of diphtheria 
antitoxin, the doses of both being expressed in units. It has been 
found by clinicians that the average therape\itic dose of scarlet fever 
streptococcus antitoxin should contain enough antitoxin to neutralize 
from 300,000 to 500,000 skin test doses of toxin. Establishing as a 
unit 10 times the smallest amount of the standard serum which has 
been found necessary to neutralize one test dose of toxin, each test 
dose representing five skin test doses, the therapeutic dose of the 
antitoxin will approximate in number of units the average dose of 
diphtheria antitoxin. 

The standard scarlet fever streptococcus serum is kept at the 
Hygienic Laboratory under the same conditions of storage that have 
been maintained with the standard diphtheria and tetanus iinit serums 
for several years, during which time no measurabl" deterioration has 
taken place in the latter serums. 

A definite amount of this standard serum is therefore suggested 
as a permanent unit. This unit has been selected to equal 10 times 
the smallest amount of scarlet fever streptococcus antitoxin necessary 
to neutralize one test dose of toxin, but the designated amount of 
serum, and not the toxin dose, is the final measurement of reference; 
that is, the unit will remain the same without regard to the dose of 
toxin used from time to time for comparing the standard with other 
antitoxins, or the method of test employed. The standard serum 
as dissolved at present contains 40 such units per cubic centimeter. 

Protocol II illustrates the results of testa to determine the toxin 
neutralizing potency of a new antitoxin in comparison with the 
standard serum. 
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Potency ieet on ecarlet feoer streptocoecua antiionin Lot K . 




Antitoxin X 

Uygienic laboratory standard 
serum lot C ^ 






In 


i.a 

h 


h 

h 

i| 

§5 

Toxin,* 
one skin 
test dose 

Number of 

Case 

m\ 

I 




|| 

Jo 

'S’S 


ns 

ft's 

ns 

'ft'S 

"ft’S 


units per 
c. 0 . of anti- 
toxin Lot X 


i 


U o 

"i 

u 

■^9 

c> 


“1 


“I 



o 

1 

o’® 

o'® 

o'® 



«i'0 


ct? 





1 

Q -W 
|| 

II 

Si 

If 

1^13 

|_ 

|i 

|l 

il 

il 
















480.. 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16x17 

}600. 


48 

0 

0 

8x7 

8x11 

8x11 

0 

7x8 

8x10 

7x11 

12x14 

0 

324.. 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3x3 

0 

3x3 

3x6 

5x5 

7x9 

20x25 

jsoa 


48 

0 

6x5 

0 

0x14 

6x10 

0 

5x6 

8x10 

0x13 

10x15 

Fading. 

237.. 

24 

0 

4x4 

8x4 

3x4 

3x8 

0 

3x3 

5x5 

6x7 

7x8 

20x21 

jsoo. 


48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8x8 

0 

7x0 

8x8 

8x0 

10x12 

0 

m.. 

24 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4x6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15x15 

0 

}no end point. 

270.. 

24 

0 

3x5 

0 

8x11 

10x11 

I 0 

6x6 

6x4 

10x14 

10x15 

25x25 

}no end point 


48 

0 

0x11 

1.5x10 

15x20 

15x25 

0 

0x14 

16x10 

17x10 

15x21 

Fading. 

663.. 

24 

10x11 

10x11 

8x10 

1 10x11 

8x11 

8x12 

11x15 

10x15 

12x15 

1 10x14 

16x22 

\Serum sensl- 


48 

0 

3x4 

7x8 

8x12 

0x7 

0 

0 

7x8 

0x11 

6x0 

15x26 

/ tive. 


1 standard serum containing 40 units per u. c. 
> Serum control. 

* Toxin control. 


©“No rcictlon. * 

Note.— M easurements of two diameters of each reaction are recorded In millimeters. 

The fraction of a cubic centimeter of serum is stated in each instance. Reactions less than I oentimoter 
in diameter are considered negative. Neutralization is considered complete only when reactions to toxin* 
onlitovin mixtures are negative at both the 24 and 4S hour readings. 

Protocol III illustrates the titration of a new lot of antitoxin by a 
manufacturer, while Protocol IV gives the results of tests made at 
the Hygienic ^jaboratory on the same lot. 


PROTOCOL HI 


Manufacturer's protocol giving the results of his tests to determine potency of a new 

lot of antitoxin 


Case 

Hour 

of 

read- 

ing 

Maniifacturor’s antitoxin 
Lot 50 

Hygienic Laboratory standard serum 
I.»Ot 0 

Hygienic 
Labora- 
tory 
control 
toxin, 
one skin 
test dose 

Num- 
ber of 
units 
per 
c. c. of 
anti- 
toxin 
Lot 50 

|||SR||| 



1/100 
c. c. 





24 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0x7 


15x15 

■■■ 


48 

0 

8x8 


0 

0 

0x15 

12x9 

15x15 


M. V 

21 

0 

0 

6x6 

0 

0 

8x0 

7x10 




48 

0 


9gl4 

0 

0 

7x10 

10x11 

loxlS 


K. A.... 

24 

0 


17ill7 

0 

0 

10x9 

10x10 

25x25 



48 

0 


22x21 

0 

0 

10x10 

12x11 

95x25 

/ ^ 


NoTE.—Seo footnotes with Protocol II. 
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PBOTocoi* nr 

RmdU of testi made at the Hygienic Laboratory on same lot of manufacturer's 
antitoxin shown in Protocol III 


Case 

f 

1 

Antitoxin Lot 50 

Hygienic Laboratory standard 
serum Lot 0 

Hygienic Laboratory 
control toxin, one skin 
test dose 

Number of units per c. c. 
of antitoxin. Lot 50 

1/5000 c.c. 

If 

"If 

|ii 

1/6250 c. c. plus 
one teat dose 
of toxin 

1/7800 c. c. plus 
one test dose 
of toxin 

1/400 c. c. 

1/400 c. c. plus 
one test dose 
of toxm 

1/500 c c. plus 
one test dose 
of toxm 

1/625 c. C. plus 
one test dose 
of toxin 

11 

o o 

674 

24 

0 

5x5 

5x5 

8x10 

0 

0 

0 

4x4 

6X6 

16x17 



48 

0 

6x8 

13x14 

18x28 

0 

0 

10x15 

10x18 

13x15 

0 


605...- 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17x25 



48 

0 

0 

10x10 

11x14 

0 

7x9 

0x13 

0x11 

14x12 

0 


324 

24 

• 0 

5x6 

0x9 

8x0 

0 

3x3 

3x6 

5x5 

7x9 

20x25 



48 

0 

8x8 

11x20 

15x27 

0 

5x6 

8x10 

0X12 

10x15 

Fading 


332 .... 

24 

0 

4x4 

5x4 

14x13 

0 

0 

0 

4x5 

3x5 

30x25 



48 

0 

18x22 

25x25 

25x30 

0 

20x18 

20x20 

15x20 

20x20 

0 


746 

24 

[30x30 

30x30 

30x35 

30x30 

25x25 

30x30 

30x30 

30x30 

25x25 

20x30 

\6orum sons!- 


48 

Serum 

reactions approximately the same size as at 24-hour reading 

0 

J tive. 


NOTK.— See footnotes ^ith Pxotocol II. 
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CURRENT WORLD PREVALENCE OF COMMUNICABLE 

DISEASES ^ 

United States, May 6-Jane 2, 1928 

The mortality rate from all causes in 67 large cities in the United 
States dropped off rapidly after the second week in May from the high 
level which had prevailed since the middle of March. Nevertheless, 
the general death rate in these cities remained relatively high; for 
the week ended June 2 it was 13.3 per 1,000 population (annual basis), 
as against 11,8 in the corresponding week of 1927 and 12.3 in the 
corresponding week of 1926. Although the death rate at no time 
rose sharply to an epidemic height, the maximum rate for a single 
week being 15.5 in the week ended May 5, the mortality rate averaged 
approximately 15 per 1,000 for a period of 8 weeks, and the death 
rate in these cities from January 1 to Juno 2 has been 14.3 as against 
13.5 in the corresponding period of 1927. The rate is more favorable 
to date for the year, however, than it was in 1926, when there was a 
marked respiratory epidemic, and is about the same as it was in 
1925. 

Influenza and pneumonia , — The mortality from influenza and 
pneumonia in the principal cities also remained on a relatively high 
level as compared with the preceding year, but in the week ended 
May 19 the deaths from these causes turned downward. The death 
rate from influenza and pneumonia combined in the week ended May 
19 was higher, on the average, than last year in the cities in all sec- 
tions of the country except in the South Atlantic, West South Central, 
and Pacific divisions. 

The number of oases of influenza reported by 31 States declined 
sharply, however, during the month of May. The maximum was 
reported for the w^eek ended May 5, with 4,185 cases, and the weekly 
incidence dropped to 1,212 for the week ended June 2. The reported 
incidcjK'C in tin* early winter showed only a normal seasonal increase 
and compared very favorably with the same period of 1927; but in 
1927 the maximum incidence was passed in the early part of March, 
when 2,532 cases w ere reported for the w'eek ended March 10, whereas 
in the current year the most marked increase in cases occurred imusu- 
ally late. This may have some relation to the fact that no real epi- 
demic prevalence, such as occurred in February and March, 1926, took 
place, although cases of the disease were numerous throughout April. 
The decline in cases during May was noted in practically all States. 

Meningococcus meningitis . — A decrease in the reported incidence 
of meningococcus meningitis occurred in the week ended June 2, 
when 101 ca.ses were reported by 42 States, wrhich is the smallest 
number reported by these States since the week ended March 3. Dur- 
ing the four weeks ended June 2, these 42 States reported 493 cases, of 


1 From the Office of Statistical Investigations, United States Public Health Service. 
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whioK 359 were in the following eight States: CaKfomia, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin. Of these eight States, only New York showed a decline from 
the total cases reported in the preceding four-week period, and Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, and Wisconsin reported an increased 
number. 

SmaUpox , — The incidence of smallpox continued to decline during 
the nionth of May, the total number of cases reported by 42 States 
during the four-week period ended June 2 being 3,519, as compared 
with 3,900 for tl^e preceding four-week period. The decline has been 
general, with no very marked change in the number of cases in any 
State. A slight increase in the number of cases was reported in Ala- 
bama, where the cases for the two weeks ended June 2 numbered 58, 
as compared with 15 in the preceding two weeks. 

Scarlet fever , — The number of cases of scarlet fever reported weekly 
by 42 States and the District of Columbia has declined steadily 
though slowly since March. In the week ended June 2, the total num- 
ber reported was 2,762 cases, as compared with 4,022 in the week 
ended May 5. The decline may be expected to continue throughout 
the summer, as the lowest incidence is usually reached at the end of 
August. The total reported incidence has been somewhat less in the 
current year than in 1927, but about equal to that in 1926. The case 
incidence reported in cities, however, indicates that the disease has 
been more prevalent than a year ago in the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central divisions of the country, but 
much less prevalent m all other sections. 

Diphtheria , — A gradual decline in the incidence of diphtheria con- 
tinued through May and there were about 900 ci^^es reported by 42 
States for the week ended June 2, approximately 200 less than the 
weekly totals in the first half of May. During the four-week period 
ended June 2, 3,951 cases were reported, which was 1,000 less then 
the number reported for the same period in 1927, but only slightly 
less than in 1926. Throughout April and May the number of cases 
reported by the individual States showed very little change. In May 
a slight increase occurred in California, Nov Jersey, and Michigan, 
but the general trend in nearly all States was downward. 

Typhoid fever , — The number of cases of typhoid fever reported 
weekly by 42 States began to increase during the month of May. For 
the four-week period ended June 2, there were 873 cases reported, as 
compared with 687 cases for the preceding four-week period. A slight 
increase occurred in several of the States. In Alabama the number 
of cases increased from 17 in the four-wegk period ended May 5 to 36 
in the four-week period ended June 2; in California the number in- 
creased from 20 to 62; in Georgia from 13 to 53; in Tennessee from 16 
to 39; in Wisconsin from 11 to 126. The increase in typhoid fever cases 
is normal for this season of the year, and the incidence is considerably 
lower than that of last year and slightly less than in 1926. 
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PdiomyeliiiB. — The number of eases of poliomyelitis increased dur- 
ing May; 102 cases were reported by 43 States during the four wedks 
ended June 5, as compared with 81 the preceding four weeks. In 
California the number of cases declined from 23 to 18^ but in New 
York the number increased from 4 to 13; in Massachusetts, cases 
increased from 3 to 7 ; and in Pennsylvania 5 cases were reported in 
the earlier four weeks and 6 cases in the later. No other States re- 
ported more than five cases in either period. 

Measles . — The expected seasonal decline in the incidence of mea- 
sles began during May, as is evident from the repents of 38 States, 
which showed a total of 32,000 cases for the two weeks ended June 2, 
as compared with 36,500 cases for the two-week period ended May 
5. In general, measles has maintained a higher level throughout the 
present year than in 1927, but is lower than in 1926. Among the 
States showing a significant decrease in the number of cases of mea- 
sles reported are Arkansas, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina, and Tennessee. On the other hand, 
several of the States reported a slight increase in the number of cases 
for the same period. In New York the number of cases reported 
increased from 7,012 in the two weeks ended May 5 to 8,157 in the 
two weeks ended June 2, and in Pennsylvania, from 4,689 to *5,548. 
The decrease should become more general during June, as the inci- 
dence reaches its lowest point in midsummer. 

Foreign Countries ^ 

The general prevalence for certain epidemic diseases in most for- 
eign countries during March and April is summarized below. 

Flaffue.~The plague outbreak at Aden decreased rapidly in April; 
314 cases were reported in the two weeks ending April 7, 167 cases 
were reported in the next tv^o weeks, and only 66 cases in the two 
W9eks ending May 5. The reported fatality of cases has averaged 
about 75 per cent, and the deaths since the beginning of the year 
give a death rate of no less than 20 per 1,000 population. The 
population of Aden is about 55,000. 

At Baghdad sporadic cases continued to occur, but only 18 cases 
had been reported from January 1 to May 12, 1928. 

In India, plague was very much more in evidence in the United 
Provinces in March than elsewhere. During the four weeks ended 
March 24 14,875 deaths were attributed to plague in that Province, 
being 73.5 per cent of all Indians plague mortality during those weeks. 
There were two main centers — an eastern one, including the districts 
of Azamgarh, Ghazipur, Gorakhpur, Bastia, and Fyzabad, and a 
northwestern one, in which the districts of Muzaffarnagar, Morada- 
bad, Badaun, Bareilly, Pilibhit, Shahjahanpur, and Hardoi reported 
the largest number of cases. 

1 Data fix>m the Moothly Epideioiological Report of the Uealth Section of the Iioague of Nations’ Secf»> 
tariat, May 15, 102B, tnipptomeiited t>y infonnation published in the Ppbuc Health Rseobts. 
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The maximum plague mortality in the eastern center of the 
United Provinces is normally reached in March, so no further con- 
siderable increase is likely to occur. In the western center, however, 
the peak of the curve is not likely to be reached before the middle of 
April. The present outbreak, in so far as the United Provinces is 
concerned, is likely to reach the same intensity as that of 1923; it is 
considerably more severe than those which occurred between 1924 and 
1927- 

The plague situation remains veiy favorable in the Punjab, only 
Ambala and neighboring districts in the northern part of the Province 
being affected by the disease. 

At Hong Kong, one case of plague was reported on May 4, the first 
since September, 1928. 

At Suez, 8 cases Of plague occurred during April, and 42 cases had 
been reported since the beginning of the year. One case of plague 
was reported from Algiers on May 2, the only case to occur in the 
current year. No esses were reported in April in Mediterranean 
countries. 

The number of plague cases reported in Senegal increased as usual 
in April, and during the first 20 days of that month 51 cases were 
reported in the district of Tivaouane and 30 oases in that of Thios. 
No plague case has been reported at Dakar since November. There 
were 12 plague cases at Lagos during the four weeks ended April 28, 
but none elsewhere in Nigeria; no case has been reported at Ijebu 
since February 11. 

Plague was reported in several localities in Brazil during the early 
months of the year. In January there was a small ( utbreak at Parna- 
hyba in the State of Sao Paulo; in March there were 2 cases at Porto 
Alegre. Thirty cases were reported at Bahia and 12 at Rio dc Janeiro 
during the first quarter of the year. The Federal Health Service 
stated on April 19 that the last cases in those towns occurred 20 and 
30 days previously, respectively. 

In the Argentine, sporadic plague cases have been reported since 
the beginning of the year at Rosario, Buenos Aires, and at various 
inland localities in the ProA inces of Cordoba, Santa Fe, and Santiago, 
which comprise the great plains west of the Parana River. 

In Peru, 71 plague cases w’^ere reported in January and 41 in Feb- 
ruary, which is more than were reported last year but less than were 
reported in earlier yeai^s; 8 of these cases occurred in the town of 
Lima. Only 10 cases were reported at Guayaquil during the two 
first months of the year, as compared wifh 52 and 56 cases during the 
corresponding periods of 1926 and 1927, respectively. 

Plague was reported in March about 60 miles from Caracas, in the 
State of Miranda in Venezuela* 
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Cholera , — The number of cholera cases reported in India increased 
from 9,293 during the three weeks ended March 3 to 14,144 in the 
following three weeks. This is the season, however, when such an 
increase usually occurs. A large majority of the cases (81 per cent) 
occurred in Bengal and the adjoining districts of Bihar and Orissa; 
the increase was confined to this area, whereas the incidence has de- 
creased in Madras Presidency since the beginning of February. 

In Siam, 768 cholera cases were reported during the first quarter 
of 1928, which is slightly more than the number reported during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. There has been no 
increase of the incidence since early in February, 

Cholera cases have increased steadily during the current year in 
Cochin-China, where 593 cases were reported in the first 20 days of 
April as against 462 in the preceding 20 days. ‘In Cambodia, the 
number of cases began to increase at the end of March, and 145 
cases were reported in the first 20 days of April, as compared with 55 
cases in the first 20 days of March. The disease is more prevalent 
than it was last year in Cochin-China, but less prevalent in Cambodia. 
Veiy few cases have been reported in other parts of Indo-China. 

Influenza , — No epidemics of influenza occurred during the first 
four months of the year anywhere in Europe, and the past winter 
can be described as one of the most favorable influenza years since 
1918. In English towns, the mortality from influenza during the 
first four months was equally low only in 1921 and 1923. 

There was a small increase of influenza deaths at the end of March 
in English, Dutch, and German towns, but the incidence soon 
decreased again. In Vienna, where influenza was little in evidence 
during the preceding winter, it caused 50 deaths in March, as com- 
pared with 6 in February, 

\n the Netherlands, the number of deaths attributed to influenza 
increased from 122 in February to 419 in March, giving a total of 
688 deaths during the first quarter of 1928, as compared with 2,824 
and 432 deaths during the corresponding period of 1927 and 1926, 
respectively. In March, 73 deaths occurred at Rotterdam, 32 at 
The Hague, and 22 at Amsterdam. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, influenza was more 
prevalent in January, the latest month for which figures are available, 
than in the corresponding month a year ago. Moscow^ town and 
Government reported 63,481 coses and Leningrad town and Gov- 
ernment 10,931 cases, as compared with 16,486 and 2,163 cases, 
respectively, in January, 1927. During the same month, there were 
only 63 deaths from influenza in Leningrad and 46 in Moscow, which 
shows that the disease was of a benign type. The increase over last 
year seems to have extended over the whole country, but to have 
been least marked in Siberia. 
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Influenza was reported to be epidemic and causing a considerable 
mortality in December, 1927, in the Province of Chihli in Northern 
China; in November it had been epidemic in Shantung and Kiangsu, 
the two Provinces south of Chihli. Influenza was epidemic in 
December also in Yunnan, but was of a mild type, causing no appre- 
ciable mortality. 

There Was a slight increase of deaths attributed to influenza in 
towns in Japan in Marcli, the number being 450 during the four 
weeks ended March 31, as compared with 228 during the preceding 
four weeks. 

CURRENT STATE MORTALITY STATISTICS 

For the information of public health oflScials and others interested, 
the data in the following tables have been compiled from the monthly 
mortality reports of Stale health departments for the latest month 
for which published records are available. Statistics of most com- 
mui^icable diseases are not included, since they are available in other 
tabulations in the Public Health Reports. Statistics of deaths from 
other causes are limited for the most part to those causes which 
appear in the State reports. In the case of States which publish 
detailed mortality reports each month, the record of only the prin- 
cipal groups of causes and certain important specific causes have 
been used. 

For purposes of comparison, the mortality records for a few pre- 
ceding years are given, the rates being for the month corresponding 
to the last month for which the 1928 rate is available. 

These tabulations will be enlarged as the current data on mortality 
from additional States become available. 

Monthly State moriaiUy alatistica • 


(All rates arc per 100,000, except mortality from all causes and Infant mortality) 


1 

1928 


Corre-<p )iKling raontb for— 


Jan. Fob. 

Mar. 

1027 I 1928 j 1925 1924 


ALL CAUSES: ANNUAL RATE PER 1,000 


Alabama: 

White 

10.4 

10 1 

10 7 

8.4 

12.4 



Colored- 

14 6 

17.3 

17.7 

13.6 

20.5 



Connecticut 

11.7 

.12 0 

12.0 

11 6 

15.3 

13.1 

13.7 

Indiana 

12.4 

11.7 

13.6 

11.9 

15.9 

-14.4 

13. « 

Iowa- - 

12.1, 

KanaaR - - 

io 9 






Minnesota . ....... - 

9 5 

9.6 

9 6 





New Jersey 

11 3 

12.4 

13.3 

12 8 

11.8 

12.6 

13.2 

New York.. 

13 6 

14.2 

14.4 

13 7 

19.8 

16.2 

15.8 

Oklahoma 

10.5 


Pennsylvania 

12.4 

13.3 

13.8 

13.4 

17.5 

14.5 

15, i 

Tennessee- 

11.8 

12.0 

12 3 

11.9 


1 

1 
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Monthly State mortality etaiuHcs — Continued 


(All rates are per 100,000, eioept mortality from all cauaes and inflant mortality) 
INFANT MORTALITY: RATE PEE 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS 



1028 

Correq>oiidlng month for— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1027 

1028 

1025 

1021 

Alabama: 

White 

80.8 

128.2 

88.4 

68.7 

78.4 

118.0 

68.7 

60.8 

77.6 

108.6 
66.7 
67.0 
66.4 

66.2 

76.1 

68.6 

60.7 

70.2 
108.0 

80.2 
77.6 



Col<»red 



Oonnectioat 

Indiana 

Iowa 

85.6 

76.4 

‘80.2 

67.6 

I^nsas 

7a 0 
68.0 
86.2 
70.6 






New York 

Oklahoma 

72.0 

73.0 

69.0 

06.0 

82.0 

84.0 

Pennsylvania.^ 

81.0 

83.0 

82.0 

100.0 

04.0 



INFLUENZA (11) 


Colored 
Connecticut 
Indianu 


Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania*. - 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 


t 

Coni: 

Indie 
Iowa 
Kane 

Minnesota 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania.. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


89.1 

83.9 

86.0 

112.8 

28.6 

26.8 

48.1 

44.0 

63.3 


21.2 

22.7 

12.6 

16.1 

20.0 

20.7 

21.8 


37.3 

38.2 

40.0 

81.7 

77.2 

80.5 


TUBERCULOSIS, ALL FORMS (31-37) 




67.6 

162.2 

83.9 

88.2 

38.8 

41.5 

168.2 

76.7 

82.2 

68.7 

182.7 

95.0 

100.0 

87.0 

95.1 





60.1 

78.9 

82.6 

86.6 

02.3 

86.0 

101.1 

100.3 

96.5 

103.6 





78,4 

87.2 

140.7 

87.0 

102.1 

138.8 

06.7 

92.4 



CANCER, ALL FORMS (43-40) 
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MmMy State mortality etaHeiiee^-^Gniimiad 
tin latw aro per 100,000, exoept mortality from all causee and infant mortality) 
DIABETES (67) 



1928 

Corresponding month for— 

. Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1027 

1026 

1926 

1024 

Alabama: 

Wluto 

12.8 
14 6 

6.0 

14.1 

9.8 

18.6 

19.0 

9.6 

5.3 

8.0 

7.9 



Colored 



Iowa i 



Kansas - 

24.4 

10.0 

27.0 

12.6 

21.7 

12.6 






Minnesota 

10.4 

27.2 

24.7 

27.4 





New York 

Oklahoma. 


34.7 

25.2 

20.2 


23. 6 

13.6 

27.8 

11.4 

20.6 

11.6 

23.8 


14.4 



__zr 



DISEASES OP THE NEKVOUB SYSTEM AND OF THE ORGANS OP SPECIAL SENSE (70-86) 





153.2 






146.0 
112.6 

159.1 
114.6 






New Jersey — _ ... 

mo 

160.8 

126.3 

176.1 

142.3 

167.5 

173.1 

212.8 

130 3 
203.0 

141.7 

196.7 

New York - 

Oklahoma 

1 








CEREBRAL HEMORRHAGE, APOPLEXY (74) 


Alabama: 

White 

42.3 

58.1 

121.5 

47.2 
84.6 
122 5 

57.6 

87.1 

(0 

111.5 

51.0 

78.9 

107.6 

51.7 

55.2 

121.0 



Colored _ - 




100.5 





114.2 
121.0 
63 6 
100.0 






New York 

131.8 

“ loi o’ 

134 7 

121.6 

166.3 

151 4 

146.9 

PenriRylvania . . - 

07.2 

(‘) 

(») 

(») 

(') 


DISEASES OF THE ClRCUL\TORY SYSTEM '87-90) 




310. 8 






213 7 
272 7 
375 0 
00,8 
220.5 






New jersey - 

272.4 

399.7 

281 6 
360.1 

272.6 

356.3 

350 7 
400.3 

2 : 11.9 

383.8 

206.8 

866.8 

New York” 



278.2 

277.9 

277.0 








DISEASES OF THE HEART (87-90) 


Alabama* 

White -- -- 

114.7 

124.8 
168.5 

* 108.5 

116,9 
150 9 
200 3 
*158.1 

06.0 
180.0 
198 4 
* 188.0 
279.8 

80.9 

126.3 

194.5 

*168.2 

102.7 
142.0 

260.7 
*207.3 






Connecticut... . -- - 

mo 

>167.4 







181 6 
166.2 
328.3 
82.0 
246.0 
105 9 







105 5 
345.5 

160. 9 
323.7 






m5 

433 9 




mmm 



256 0 
137.3 

272.0 

101.0 

251.0 

301.0 

198.0 





. 





1 Not available, 
s Reported as organic heart. 
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MmtIUy State morUdUy eUxtutice — Contittued 
(All rates are per 100,000, exoQpt mortality Crom all oauaee and infaot mortality) 
PNEUMONIA, ALL FORMS (100, 101) 


Corresponding m<mth for- 



DIARRHEA AND ENTERITIS UNDER 2 YEARS (113) 


Alabama: 

White 

Colored 

Oonnerticut 

Indiaua 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota ... 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carollna- 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. _ 
South (Carolina. 
Tennessee 


11.3 

4.8 

9.6 

7.0 

6.0 

9.9 

4.8 

10.7 

6.6 

9.2 
3.6 

9.3 
6.8 

7.8 

7.9 
7.4 
9.3 

6.7 

9.2 

10.6 

9.0 

7.7 





*10,4 

*8.8 

*10.8 



*9.6 

*10 5 

*10.2 

* 11.3 

* 14 1 

10.9 

11. .'i 

ia3 

10.0 

7.9 

1.8. 1 

"li.Y 





16.7 

19.0 

16.1 

17.0 

19.7 

4 8.8 

<8.8 

*8.2 

4 10.8 


4.7 

3.8 

4.7 

6.6 

1 

1 


Alabama; 

White-. 

Colored 


NEPHRITIS (128,129) 



1 Infantile diarrhea excepted. 

* Reported as diarrhea of children. 

* Reported as infantile diarrhea. 

* R6{X>rted as intestinal diseases of children under 1 year. 


* Reported as chronic nephritis. 

* Reported as Bright’s disease, 
f Reported as nepnritis. 

I Reported as kidney diseases. 


Iney diseases. 
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Monthly State moHeiity itatietica — Continued 


(An rfit68 are per 100,000, except mortality firom all oaxises and Infant moftallty) 
PUERPERAL Sl'ATE (Rl-150) 



1028 

Corresponding month for— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1927 

1026 

1925 

1624 

Alab&ma: 

Whm 


•21.0 
» 16.9 
«&0 
>8.7 

•20.3 
•26.1 
« 13.1 
> 11.5 
11.2 

•14.6 
» 23. 7 
•8.2 
>14.2 

• 19.2 
•30.4 
•21.9 
>17.0 



Colored 




Connecticut 

Indiana 

Towa. _ 

•9.6 
f 11.9 

•9.2 
> 14.6 

•10.8 

>6.5 


7.1 
•9.6 
10 9 
11.0 
•5.3 
^6.1 






Minnesota 

•10.2 

13.3 

•5.3 

M.5 

« 14 3 
12 0 

•0.6 
>7. 1 





New York 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee -- . 

13 i i 

•0.9 

>7.6 

13.3 

•7.9 

14.0 

*7.2 

14.0 






CONGENITAL MALFORMATION AND DISEASES OF EARLY INFAN(’Y (150-103) 


Alabama: 

White 

67.2 

69.0 

70 4 
98 7 

69 4 
62.3 
61.1 

83.1 

73.7 

84.3 

74.9 



Colored ....... .... 



Iowa 



EAnsfMt - - 

d 9 
66.2 
86.9 
134.9 






Now York 

OklahumA _ __ 

70.2 

69.4 

70.3 

84.2 

86.9 

90.1 

Pennsylvania 

137.6 

'"“‘i as.’i’ 

»37 6 

J 

142 2 

139 0 



AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS (188c) 


Alabama- 

White 

14.3 

10.9 

14.2 

7.0 

15.4 
13 2 
12.1 

8 0 
13.2 

10.3 

9.0 










10 9 

8 7 
12 9 
17.0 







8.3 
17 J 
15 3 

2.2 

28.0 

15.4 

8.8 





New Jersey 

18 R 
14.1 

16.3 

11.1 



Now York 

13.8 

14.1 

No^-fb Ct^'nlinn. 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania - 

8.7 
13 6 j 
11.4 ' 
13.2 





t 

12.2 
10 8 
10.6 

11.8 
11 4 
9.4 

14 9 
9.6 

li 2’ 

X0.9 

8.0 

South 

Tennessee 










1 Rate per 1,000 11^ o births. 

» PueriH'ral .state 

• Reported as puerperal diseases. 

7 llepoitad as puerperal se])ticeuim. 

• Rato per 1,000 total births. 

COURT DECISION RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 

Issuance of 'permit for cond'uct and maintenance of stable. — (Cali- 
fornia First District Court of Appeal, Division 2; Ryan v. Andriano 
et al., 266 P. 831; decided April 19, 1928.) The plaintiff operated a 
stable under a permit issued in the name of the person from whom 
he had purchased the stable. On application to the board of super- 
visors of the city of San Francisco for permission to make additional 
improvements, it was noticed that the permit was not in the plain- 
tiff’s name, and he was instructed first to procure such a permit. 
AppHi»B.fcifwi for a permit was made, but protests against the granting 
of the same w^re received by the board, and finally, after two years. 
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the application was denied. During the peiidency of the applica- 
tion the board did not specify objectionable features of the stable and 
did not fix a time within which the plaintiff was required to remove 
same. The stable ordinance of the city required a permit for the 
maintenance of a stable, and also contained the following provisions: 

Sec. 4. The board of supervisors shall not refuse a permit for the maintenance 
of a stable in a building now constructed and maintained as a stable except upon 
satisfactory evidence that such stable is conducted in an insanitary maimer add 
the failure to remove the objection to the manner of its maintenance within 
a time to be prescribed by the board of supervisors. 

Sec. 6 . No permit shall be refused or revoked by the board of supervisors except 
after a full hearing, and then only in the exercise of a sound and reasonable 
discretion by said board. 

The plaintiff’s stable was in operation when the said ordinance was 
passed. Upon the board’s denial of his application, the plaintiff 
sought by mandamus to compel the granting of a permit. The 
appellate court reversed the lower court’s judgment denying a writ 
of mandamus, and held that the plaintiff’s application for a stable 
permit could not be denied without opportunity being first given him 
to remove objections to be specified by the board within a time to be 
also specified by the board, as provided in section 4 of the ordinance. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING ABSTRACTS 

Tests with the Activated Sludge Method of Sewage Treatment at Waldenburg 
(Silesia). G. Jordan Gc&undh, Ign. 51, 150-6 (1928). (Abstract by 

Wayne L. Denman in Chemical Abstracts^ vol. 22, No. 9, May 10, 1928, p. 1641.) 

*‘The purification plant used in this work consists essentially of a concrete 
basin which is alternately divided by baffles. Circulation of the sewage is 
accomplished by means of paddle wheels. The plant handles a mixture of 
domestic and industrial sewage. The industrial sewage amounts to about 8 
per cent of the domestic sewage. Three series of tests were made to determine 
the normal and high rates of treatment. These rates were 2, 1.5, and 1.1 per 
second. At 1.1 per second a good sludge is obtained It is in large clumps and 
its volume is reduced to 25 per cent in 15 minutes. Its water content is 98.5 
per cent. At 2 per second very poor results wore obtained. The sludge was of 
a fine structure, and in 15 minutes its volume was 80-90 per cent, with a water 
content of 99 5 per cent. At a rate of 1.5 per second better results were ob- 
tained but were not up to those obtained at 1.1 per second. The effect of sus- 
pended matter such as finely powdered coal was tried and found to be very 
harmful, but the trouble vanishes as soon as the sewage clears. The addition 
of a substance such as AIj (804)3 will overcome this difficulty. The action of 
phenol was noted, as the industrial sewage contained a small quantity frdjtn Coke 
plants. It was found that phenol present in considerable amounts did little if 
any harm. The effluent was clear and had a slight earthy odor. Sewage con- 
sisting of 10 per cent phenol sewage (13 days at 457 p. p. m. phenol and 21 days 
at 191 p. p. m. phenol) may be satisfactorily treated by the activated sludge 
process. A very high bacterial removal is obtained. For a plant of this type 
exact and rigorous attention to details must be observed if the operation is to be 
successful.” 
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teediBf Hew Tanks. Willem Rudolfs. Report of the Department of »Sewage 
IMsposal of the New Jersey Agriculture Experiment Station for year ending 
June 30, 1927, pp. 284-294. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

The difficulty sometimes exj>erienced in starting the operation of a new tank 
was deemed of sufficient importance to warrant laboratory experiments in order 
to determine what could be substituted for ripe sludge when the latter was not 
available. Definite quantities of fresh solids were mixed with ripe sludge, 
horse manure, cow manure, and muck from a creek and results compared with 
fresh solids seeded with ripe Imhofif sludge. , It was found that neither manure 
nor muck is as effective for seeding as ripe sludge. Muck was about half as good 
as ripe sludge and horse and cow manure still less. If sludge from a polluted 
stream is available for seeding, it is to be favored. Seeding with horse manure 
and additions of lime are beneficial, but still inferior to seeding with ripe sludge. 
Additions of lime to fresh solids when ripe sludge is present for seeding keeps 
floating solids down. 

Sanitary Districts in Missouri. Anon. The American City, vol. 38, No. 4, 
April 1928, p. 125. (Abstract by J. B. Harrington.) 

In March, 1927, the State law of Missouri was refrained to provide for the 
construction of sanitary sewers in all suburban districts of any county having 
a population of over 75,000 people. The procedure to be follow'cd requires that 
a petition signed by 100 property owners must be submitted to the circuit court. 
The circuit judge, upon favorable decision, appoints three supervisors, who 
organize and appoint a secretary, an attorney, and an engineer, and levy a tax 
not to exceed 10 cents per 100 square feet of area for preliminary work. 

Studies ou the Decomposition of Cellulose. H. Heukelekian. Report of the 
Department of Sewage Disposal of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station for year ending June 30, 1927, pp. 272-284. (Abstract by W. L. Havens.) 

Experiments were carried on during the past year in an effort lo study the 
fundamental processes of sludge digestion, not from the standpoint of changes in 
bacterial life, but as measured by the decomposition of organic material. Two 
methods were employed — first, following the changes in the cellulose content of 
digesting material, and, second, adding cellulosie substanc^^ to ripe sludge and 
following the changes induced. The following conclusions were reached as a 
result of these experiments: (1) The native cellulose of fresh solids as well as 
cellulose added to ripe sludge in the form of filter paper decomposes rapidly; (2) 
the decomposition of cellulose takes place in the early part of the digestion, 
namely, the first three weeks; (3) the decomposition of cellulose gives rise to 
acidity, which retards the general course of the digestion; (4) cellulose decomposi- 
tion takes place under acid conditions, but the addition of lime accelerates the 
rate of decomposition; (5) the decomposition of cellulose is accompanied by the 
production of gas, the volume of which is much smaller than that produced in 
the decomposition of an equal amount of mixed organic matter in fresh solids; 
(6) there is a lag of 5 or 6 days before the decomposition of cellulose starts; (7) 
the rapidity of decomposition of cellulosie substances is correlated with their 
cellulose content; (8) cellulose content of the solids collected from the inlet end 
of an Imhoff tank is higher than that from the outlet end; (9) the digestion of the 
material from the inlet end was similar to the type of digestion obtained from the 
mixture of solids. The material from the outlet end had a shorter period of acid 
digestion, lower acidity, and a higher alkalinity and higher ash content than the 
material from the inlet end. 

Deaifn and Operation of Storm Tanks. C. Clmmberlain. The Canadian En^ 
ginuTf vol. 54, No. 1, January 3, 1928, pp. 101-103. (Abstract by R. E. 
Thompson.) 

104383'*— 28 2 
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The storm water at the York Township plMit flows into a smaJl creaky and it 
was therefore considered necessary to provide for more thmi the usual *Hhree 
times the dry weather flow.*' As this condition was expected to last for only a 
few years, two tanks, 77 feet square, with sloping bottoms and equipped with 
Dorr scrapers, were constructed which could be used without alteration for 
treatment of domestic sewage in the future. The material collected is of two 
types — (1) coarse material such as stones, cinders, and brick fragments; and 
(2) material varying from fine sand to mud, containing a certain amount of 
organic matter. The former material interfered with the operation of the 
diaphragm pump used Por removing the sludge, and the plant has now been re- 
arranged somewhat to provide an extra grit chamber for removal of this coarse 
material. The fine material is removed from the tank? with a Stereophagus 
pump and deposited in sand beds. After being dried, it is utilized for fill around 
the beds. The streets are unpaved and a great deal of material is carried into 
the sewers during storm periods. Following one storm of hours* duration, 
175 cubic yards of material was removed from the tank and 10 cubic yards from 
the additional grit chambers. 

Returned Sludge in Water Purification. A. W. Bull. Water Works, vol. 67, 
No. 3, March, 1928, p. 112. (Abstract by C. R. Cox.) 

This is a summary of experiments made at Columbus and Pittsburgh to ascer^ 
tain the effect of abiding settled sludge to water dosed with lime and soda ash, 
such as is the practice at Benton Harbor, Mich., Piqua, Ohio, and Hinsdale and 
Springfield, III. Results indicate that the addition of sludge increases the speed 
of the softening reaction to a marked extent, although the hardness could not 
be reduced much below 100 p. p. m. by even larger amounts of adddO sludge. 
Thus, 19 hours’ agitation of the treated water was necessary to produce the same 
softening reaction secured by 2 hours’ agitation with the same chemical doses 
plus 50 c. e. of sludge per gallon, or by 1 hours’ agitation with 100 c. c. of sludge. 
Best results were secured at Columbus with initial concentrations of 15,000 
p. p. m. suspended solids, whereas at Pittsburgh 7,100 p. p. m. was the best initial 
concentration. The beneficial results ^^are due to either a catalytic speeding 
up of the reaction or, more prolmbly, to a reduction in superpaturatioii.” Settled 
sludge may be easily returned to raw water through the use of continuously 
cleaned sedimentation basins, such as the Dorr clarifier. 

Reservoir Protection. Carl Wilson. Water Works, vol. 67, No. 2, February, 
1928, p. 50. (Abstract by H. B. Kommon.) 

Storage reservoirs: There are no communities on the tributary watersheds; and 
for ooTitroi over pollution from landowners and other sources the city enforces 
the State laws regarding pollution of domestic waters. All reservoirs are fenced 
and patrolled, and hunting, fisliing, boating, bathing, and picnicking are pro- 
hibited inside the fenced areas. Grazing is prohibited within half a mile of the 
reservoirs, and leaching cesspools and earth privies are not permitted closer than 
250 feet. 

Distribution reservoirs: These reservoirs arc protected by (1) strong wire 
fencing that practically excludes the public; (2) resident patrolmen; (3) by-* 
passing storm water and carrying domestic sewage outside the drainage basins; 
(4) prohibiting leaching cesspools and privy vaults on the land draining to the 
reservoirs; and (5) requiring that domestic animals, including chickens, be kepi 
100 feet away from the water. 

Chlorinatioi;) : All w^atcr is chlorinated as it leaves the distribution reservoirs. 
No other purification is considered necessary. 

Abolition of Cross Connections Causes lively Bisoussion. Anon. Engineers 
ing News-Record, vol. 100, No. 12, March 22, 1928, pp. 488-490. (Abstract toy 
C. R. Cox.) 
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A special committee of the New England Water Works Association reported 
upon cross connections at the March 14, 1028, meeting. The report was in the 
nature of a compromise in which the details of the problenoLs involved were 
discussed in a report of 45 pages, including 25 pages of appendices. 

Subcommittee No. 1 on fire hazards recorded 12 cases where fires broke out 
simultaneously with the interruption of the public wafer supplies. This com- 
mittee emphasizes the fact that the New York State labor law permits double 
the number of employees in buildings equipped with sprinkling systems supplied 
from two individual sources. The committee concluded that secondary supplies 
of sufficient capacity wore impracticable in cost unless ponds or rivers were utilized 
and that cross connections should be used to combine the two supplies for com- 
mon fire-protection systems. 

Subcommittee No. 2 on health hazards cited 22 epidemics due to cross con- 
nections containing a single gate or check valve. The committee reviewed the 
position of the public health authorities by stating that, although it was neces- 
sary seriously’ to consider economical phases of fire losses, the saving of life 
rather than money must be the predominant consideration. This committee 
stated that the courts had placed responsibilities upon the municipalities for 
water-borne epidemics when such are due to a negligence in design, installation, 
operation, or inspections of cross connections. The responsibility also rests 
upon State authorities, although such responsibility is moral rather than legal. 

The committee, therefore, compared the relative fire and health hazards by 
weighing the economic losses resulting from the 12 fires mentioned above in 
contrast to the intangible as well as economic losses of 8,028 cases of typhoid 
fever with 26 deaths and more than 1,000 cases of enteric disturbances occurring 
with losses by death and disability running into the millions of dollars. They 
therefore concluded that cross connections with single check valves were too 
hazardous and that even the best installations of double check valves may fail 
from lack of inspection. Statistics arc given regarding the frequency that leaky 
valves were found during tests at New Bedford, Mass., and in Connecticut. 

In general the committee feels that double check valves of the latest improved 
type, properly installed and adequately safeguarded, furnish the best protection 
of any device now known. It is hoi)ed that recent installations of these valves 
will provide data upon the actual effectiveness of these devices. The committee 
feels that State regulations should be promulgated, but that our responsibility 
should rest upon the municipalities wherein cross connections are maintained. 
The report recommends cooperative inspection of double check valves by munici- 
pal and State authorities and by the owners and the insurance companies at 
quarterly intervals. 

The final resolutions recommended by the committee were not adopted by 
the association, pending the printing of the full report in the June issue of the 
Journal of the association and a detailed study of the report by the members. 


DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED JUNE 16, 1928 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended June 16, 1928, and corresponding week of 1927, (From 
the Weekly Health Index, June 20, 1928, issued^ by the Bureau of the Censtis, 


Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
June 16, 1929 week, 1927 


Policies in force 735, 862 62, 918, 546 

Number of death claims 12, 187 11, 891 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate-- 9. 7 » 9. 9 
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Deaths from all cawea in certain larae cities of the United States during the week 
ended June 16 ^ 1928 ^ infant mortality , annual death rate, and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1927. {From the Weekly Health Index, June 20, 1928, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 



Week ended June 
16, 1928 

Annual 
death 
rate per 
1,000, 
corre- 
sponding 
week, 
1927 

Deaths under 1 
year 

Intent 

mor- 

tality 

City 

Total 

deaths 

Death 

rate^ 

Week 
ended 
June 16, 
1928 

Corre- 

sponding 

week, 

1927 

rate, 
week 
ended 
June 16, 
1928* 

Total (C9 cities) 

7,100 

12.2 

11.6 

721 

730 

58 




Akron. ....................... 

46 



0 

a 

98 

Albany * 

37 

16.1 

10.9 

4 

3 

82 

Atlanta 

78 

16.0 

18.2 

11 

11 

White 

38 

9.2 

6 

7 



40 

0) 

11.6 

22.6 

5 

4 


Baltiinure * 

J85 

12.2 

10 

22 

32 

White 

139 

10.1 

0 

13 

24 

Colored - 

46 

C) 

17.6 

24.7 

4 

9 

63 

Birmingham 

75 

14.9 

10 

8 

86 

White 

41 

11.0 

4 

4 

* 55 

Colored ... 

34 

C) 

13.0 

20.9 

6 

4 

135 

Boston 

199 

14.1 

25 

36 

CO 

Bridgeport ........ 

28 

2 

1 

37 

BulTald 

138 

13.0 

12.5 

17 

17 

73 


23 

9.6 

8.8 

2 

1 

36 

Cnmclnit .» ,r. 

29 

11.2 

12.1 

3 

1 

48 

Canton ' 

23 

10.3 

11.5 

4 

4 

95 

Chicago ® ...... ... 

760 

13.6 

11.3 

69 

77 

59 


136 

17.2 

14.0 

0 

8 

54 

Cleveland 

180 

9.3 

10. 1 

17 

U 

46 

Columbus. .................. 

87 

15.3 

12.0 

6 

i 

66 

Dallas • 

42 

10.1 

O.G 

5 

8 


White 

31 

K.K 

5 

6 



11 

(‘) 

13.9 

16.2 

0 

2 



78 

15.5 

8 

7 


Des Moines ............. .......... 

28 

9.6 

11.9 

4 

7 

66 

Detroit - - 

330 

12.5 

10.7 

44 

51 

68 

Duluth. ....... 

17 

7.6 

8.6 

1 

1 

23 

El Paso 

27 

12.0 

14.7 

8 

3 


Erie 

17 

1 

2 

21 

Fall River » 

25 

9.7 

10.2 

1 

2 

17 

Flint 

25 

8.8 

0.9 

4 

6 

51 

Fort Worth - _ __ _ 

40 

12.4 

10.2 

4 

5 


wi»l(.n . __ 

33 

9. 1 

3 

3 


Cnlorftd 

7 

0) 

6.7 

18.6 

1 

2 


Qrand Rapids...... ......... 

21 

10.0 

2 

1 

30 

TTonstr^*! 

80 

13 

3 


White - 

51 1 



0 

2 ; 


Colored 

29 I 

0) 


4 

1 1 


IndianapolLs 

103 ' 

14.1 

12.0 

8 

4 ! 

61 

White 

83 

9.8 

7 

1 

61 

Colored - - 

20 

0) 

10.1 

27.9 i 

1 

3 

61 

Jersey City 

03 

11.4 

8 

8 

60 

Kansas C'ity, Runs 

19 

8.4 

15. 1 i 

0 

4 

0 

White 

14 

15. 7 

0 

3 

0 

Colored, ............ 

5 

C) 

16.9 

12.3 

0 

1 

0 

Kansas City, Mo 

119 

10.8 

16 

6 

113 

Krioxvilie 

13 

6.4 

' 11.2 

1 

a 

22 

White 

7 

9.0 

1 

a 

24 

Colored - 

6 

(0 

21.4 

0 

0 

0 

Los Angoles - 

228 


24 

21 

60 

Louisville 

81 

1JL9 

9.6 

0 

1 

50 

White 

02 

7.5 

1 

1 

10 

f'olored _ _ , , 

19 


21.3 

5 

0 

344 

TjOwaII 

23 

13.7 

£ 

4 

42 

Lynn 

27 

13.4 

5.6 

3 

1 

76 

Memphis - - 

66 

18.1 

18.9 

8 

9 

04 

White - 

34 

15.3 

% 

4 

56 

Colorefi^ 

32 

C) 

10.6 

25.5 

5 

5 

157 

Milwaukee _ 

110 

8.6 

18 

12 

80 

Mlimeanolls - ...... 

70 

8.0 

11.2 

8 

9 

48 

Nashville 

00 

22.6 

16.6 

9 

4 

142 

White 

36 


13.7 

9 

2 

• 192 

Colored 

24 

C) 

24.1 

0 

2 

0 


1 Annual rate por 1,000 population. , .... . 

t Deaths uacler 1 year per 1,000 births. Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 

> Deaths for week ended Friday, June 15, 1928. , , ^ 

< In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1920 constituted thefoiJowiM 
peroantages of the total population: Atlanta, 81; Baltimore, 1^ Birmingham, 39; Dallas. 15; Fort Wor^ 
14; Hoiistoh, 26; Indianapolis, 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; ll^oxville, 15; LraisvUle, 17; Memphis. 8^ 
Nashville, 30; New Orleans. 26; Richmond. 32; and Washington. D. C.. 25. 
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June 21). 11)28 


Deaths from aU causes in certain large cities of the U niied States during the week 
ended June 16 f 1968^ infant mortaiiiyy annual death rate^ and comparison with 
corresponding week of 1997. {From the Weekly Health Index, June 90, 1998, 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ) — Continued 


City 


New Bedford 

New Haven 

New Orleans 

White 

Colored 

New York 

Bronx Borough 

Brooklyn Borough.. 
Manhattan Borough 

Queens Borough 

Kichmond Borough. 

Newark, N. J 

Oakland 

Oklahoma City 

Omaha 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland, Oreg 

Providence 

Richmond 

White 

Colored 

Rochester 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 

S^t Lake City * 

San Antonio 

San Diego 

San Francisco 

Schenectady 

Seattle 

Somerville 

Spokane 

Springfield, Mass 

Syracuse 

Tacoma 

Toledo 

Trenton 

Utica 

Washington, D. C 

White 

Colored 

Waterbury 

Wilmington, Del 

Worcester 

Yonkers 

Youngstown 


Week ended June 

Annual 

Deaths under 1 

Infant 

16. 1928 

death 

year 

mor- 



rate per 



tallty 



1,000, 



rate. 



corre- 

Week 

Corre* 

week 

Total 

Death 

spending 

ended 

spending 

ended 

deaths 

rate 

week, 

June 16, 

week, 

June 16, 



1927 

1928 

1927 

1928 

30 

13.1 

6.1 

5 

2 

108 

38 

10.6 

9.6 

5 

2 

71 

122 

14.9 

18.6 

10 

30 

48 

65 


11.4 

1 

15 

7 

IT 

(*) 

3a 3 

9 

1.5 

131 

1,420 

12.3 

n.4 

144 

146 

58 

183 

10.1 

8.8 

9 

13 

27 

464 

10.6 

10.0 

54 

60 

54 

614 

18.3 

15.1 

69 

66 

82 

120 

7.3 

9.0 

11 

13 

44 

39 

13.5 

16.0 

1 

4 

18 

109 

12.0 

12.4 

8 

15 

41 

52 

9.0 

0 0 

2 

6 

22 

22 



3 

2 


51 

12 0 

13 1 

5 

6 

68 

40 

14 4 

12.3 

3 

6 

52 

455 

11.6 

11.4 

48 

41 

66 

166 

12.9 

12.8 

16 

17 

62 

52 



4 

2 

43 

78 

14.2 

8.9 

11 

4 

95 

53 

14.3 

13.3 

9 

3 

118 

34 


9.6 

3 

1 

61 

19 

(*) 

22 6 

6 

2 

220 

75 

11.9 

11.1 

6 

12 

49 

192 

11 8 

12.2 

8 

16 

27 

60 

12.4 

8.1 

4 

2 

38 

37 

14 0 

10.8 

4 

1 

66 

65 

60 

15 0 
21.8 

1 11.3 

16 

4 


13.1 

4 

6 

76 

156 

13.0 

13 6 

7 

8 

44 

14 

7.8 

8.4 

4 

1 

125 

67 

9.1 

8.8 

4 

9 

41 

17 

8.7 

6.2 

2 

0 

ao 

29 

13.0 

14.4 

8 

1 

77 

25 

8.7 

9.9 

1 

4 

16 

53 

13.9 

13.6 

6 

0 

73 

23 

10.9 

11.2 

0 

1 

0 

50 

8.3 

11.1 

4 

3 

38 

40 

15.0 

14.5 

5 

3 

85 

34 

17.1 

15.1 

0 

3 

0 

116 

11.0 

12.2 

10 

7 

67 

66 


9.0 

4 

0 

33 

50 


19.9 

6 

7 

HI 

21 


3 

2 

87 

17 

6.9 

7.4 

2 

0 

53 

41 

10.8 

13.9 

6 

6 

73 

22 

9.6 

0.2 

3 

3 

68 


7 8 

6.5 

2 

4 

27 


* Deaths for week ended Friday, June 15, 1928. 

* In the cities for which deaths are shown by color, the colored population in 1020 constituted the fallowing 
percentages of the total population; Atlanta. 31; Baltimore, lA; Birmingham, 39; Dallas, Ifi; Fort Worth, 
14; Houston, 25: Indianapolis. 11; Kansas City, Kans., 14; Knoxville, 16; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38; 
Nashville, 80; New Orleans, 26; Richmond, 32; and Washington, D. C., 25. 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health devartment^ State or local can ejfectively prevent or control disease vyithovt 
knowleage of wkenf wheret and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 

These reports are preliminary and the flgures are subject to change when later returns are received by the 

State health ofTioers 

Reports for Weeks Ended June 23» 1928, and June 25, 1927 

Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June 1928^ and June 25 ^ 1927 



Diphtheria 

Influenza 

Measles 

Meningooocous 

meningitis 

Division and State 

- 

Week 
coded 
June 23, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 23, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 23, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 23, 
1028 

Week 
ended 
June 26, 
1027 

New England States: 

Maine - ................... 

8 

2 

31 

8 

51 

55 

0 

0 

Naw Hampshire 





45 


0 




2 



34 

39 

0 

0 

Maasachusett.s ... ... 

61 

H4 

7 

9 

614 

351 

3 

0 


0 

16 



195 

2 

0 

0 

(Connecticut .... 

15 

34 

2 


293 

68 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York. - 

299 

487 

U8 

JO 

2,609 

8W 

17 

6 

New Jersey.. ... 

148 

91 

18 

3 

989 

38 

4 

3 


114 

149 



2,280 

449 

9 

2 

Bast North Central States: 

Ohio . . - 

27 

23 


700 

2 



20 

22 

5 

2 

230 

68 

0 

0 

Illinois 

140 

112 

21 

6 

186 

410 

3 

ft 

M ichigan 

108 

88 

3 

1 

770 

106 

7 

2 

Wisconsin 

18 

32 

60 

25 

64 

710 

1 

4 

West Nwth Control Staley: 

Minnesota,... 

44 

12 


2 

32 

62 

1 

2 

lowH . 

3 





1 


MiRSdiiri 

27 

22 

4 


197 

67 

6 

0 

North T)al:(ita. 

1 

2 

2 


8 

30 

0 

0 

South Dakota . 

1 


6 

6 

0 

0 

NehrH*;ka . 

3 

12 



28 

60 

0 

0 

Kansas 

9 

14 

1 

2 

50 

257 

0 

1 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaw'sre _ 


2 


18 

6 

0 

0 

Affiirvland * 

31 

52 

5 


207 

14 

0 

0 

District of Columbia 

7 

6 

1 


180 

8 

0 

0 

Vlrginio 







West Virginia 

6 

X7 

42 

ft 

39 

145 

0 

0 

North (^arollna 

12 

5 

285 

750 

0 

1 

South Carolina 

7 

0 

231 

150 

75 

200 

0 

0 

(Inorgia 

3 

10 

23 

13 

27 

0 

1 

Florida 

2 

7 

3 

92 

36 

0 

2 

Bast South Central States: 

Kentucky. . _ 

6 


j 

90 


1 


Tennessee 

3 

3 

27 

10 

53 

17 

0 

1 

Alabama 

4 

11 

75 

7 

127 

142 

0 

0 


2 

3 




West South%atral States: 

Arkansas 


4 

63 

17 

34 

73 

0 

0 

Louisiana 

9 

12 

25 

16 

36 

67 

0 

0 

Oklahoma * 

4 

8 

17 

40 

53 

276 

1 

0 

Texas 

3 

17 

17 

19 

86 

80 

0 

0 


» New York City oxily. * Week ended Friday. • Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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June 29, 1928 


Cttsee of obtain t^mmunicahle diseases reported hy telegraph by State health officers 
for weeks ended June SS, 1928, and June 25, Continued 



Diphtheria 

Influenxa 

Measles 

Meningococcus 

meningitis 

Division and State 

Week 
ended 
June 23 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 23 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 23, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25, 
1927 

Week 
ended 
June 23, 
1928 

Week 
ended 
June 25^ 
1927 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

8 

4 







Idajho 

1 

1 



6 

6 

0 

0 

Colorado 


12 

3 

1 


2 

59 

5 

36 

54 

31 

0 

1 

n 

0 

0 

New Mexico 




0 

Arixona 

5 

1 





0 

Utah * 

3 

7 




11 

371 

115 


0 

Pacific States: 

Washington 

8 

8 

8 



65 

40 

1 

4 

OrMon 

10 



2 

California 

72 














' 

Poliomyelitis 

Scarlet fever 

1 Smallpox 

Typhoid fever 

Division and State 

Week 

ended 

June 

23,1928 

Week 

ended 

June 

25,1927 

Week 

ended 

Juno 

23,1928 

Week 
ended 
June 
25, 1927 

Week 
ended 
June 
23, 1928 

Week 
ended 
Juno 
25, 1927 

Week 
ended 
June 
23, 1928 

' Week 
ended 
June 
25, 1927 

New England States: 

Maine 

0 

0 

25 

19 

0 

0 

2 

1 


0 


12 


0 


0 


Vermont 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Massachusetts 

3 

3 

135 

362 

0 

0 

4 

4 

Rhode Island 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Connecticut 

1 

0 

30 

48 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Middle Atlantic States: 

New York 

2 

7 

326 

450 

5 

4 

17 

10 

Now Jersey 

0 

3 

104 

202 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Pennsylvania 

3 

0 

248 

305 

0 

1 

15 

14 

East North Central States: 

Ohio 

2 


74 


16 


4 


Indiana 

2 

1 

42 

48 

54 

96 

5 

7 

Illinois 

0 

1 

173 

205 

25 

25 

11 

10 

Michigan 

1 

1 

191 

214 

45 

32 

7 

5 

Wisconsin 

0 

2 

110 

76 

9 

10 

1 

3 

West North Central States: 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

73 

98 

3 

1 

1 

3 

fnwa 

0 


2:1 


20 


5 


MhBouri 

0 

0 

58 

30 

.*2 

29 

10 

16 

North Dakota 

1 

0 

18 

19 

1 

5 

0 


South Dakota 

1 

0 

7 

11 

5 

0 

0 

1 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

33 

8 

20 

6 

0 

4 

Kansas 

0 

1 

37 

38 

43 

20 

2 

4 

South Atlantic States: 

Delaware 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland * - 

2 

0 

36 

33 

0 

0 

7 

11 

District of Columbia 

0 

0 

22 

14 

0 

10 

0 

1 










West Virginia 

1 

0 

18 

25 

12 

28 

4 

14 

North Carolina - 

0 

0 

10 

13 

20 

25 

14 

52 

South Carolina........... 

4 

5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

72 

97 

Qeorgla - ............ 

0 

1 

7 

12 

0 

6 

20 

40 

Florida - 

0 

2 

1 

4 

2 

12 

7 

4 

East South Central States: 

iTentu^^y - - -- - 

1 


23 


8 


5 


Tennessee.. ............... 

1 

4 

10 

6 

11 

4 

18 

82 

Alabama 

0 

3 

4 

12 

2 

6 

21 

09 

Mississippi 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

1 

26 

30 

West South Central States: 
Arkansas.......... 

0 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

13 

30 

Louisiana 

1 

1 

4 

4 

10 

4 

29 

30 

Oklahoma • 

0 

3 

25 

8 

20 

50 

18 

40 

Texas - 

0 

4 

25 

6 

16 

10 

5 

33 

Mountain States: 

Montana 

1 

0 

3 

8 

20 

14 

2 

3 

Idaho _ - ........ 

1 

0 


3 

5 

9 

2 

1 

Wyoming .......... ......... 

0 

0 

9^ 

13 

1 

1 

5 

0 

Colorado __ ...... 

0 

0 

12 

€0 

A 

2 

0 

3 

New Mexico ....... 

0 

1 

11 

5 

4 

0 

12 

4 

Airaima ............. 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Utah * 

0 

0 

5 

8 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Paciflc StatM: 

Waahlngton ............... 

0 

0 

23 

42 

10 

28 

3 

3 

OMurnn 

1 

0 

11 

8 

30 

17 

0 

' 5 


3 

24 

102 

108 

19 

8 

13 

18 











* Week ended Friday. > Exclusive of Tulsa. 
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SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 


Thu following summary of monthly State reports is published weekly and covers only those States from 
which reports are reoeived during the currmit week: 


0 

state 

i 

j 

Meniun 

goooo* 

cos 

menin- 

gitis 

Diph- 

theria 

Inflti- 

cn«a 

Ma- 

laria 

Mea- 

tdes 

1 

1 

Pftl- 

lagra 

Polio- 

mye- 

litis 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small- 

pox 

Ty- 

phoid 

fever 

Mey, 1928 











Iowa 

4 

38 



51 



233 

211 

2 

Maryland 

1 

154 

M I 


3,126 ' 


4 

289 

1 2 

29 

Minnesota 

15 

74 

35 


437 


4 

535 

‘ 14 

4 

Ohio 

32 

370 


i 

4,789 


• 9 

914 

165 

21 


May, WSR. 

C'hicken pox: Cases 

Iowa 142 

Maryland 358 

Minnesota 320 

Ohio 069 

Dysentery: 

Maryland 3 

Miowsota 1 

Gorman measles: 

Maryland 535 

Ohio C4 

lmi)etigo contagiosa: 

Maryland 2 

licad poisoning: 

Ohio - 9 

lietliargie cmtphalilis: 

Maryland i 

Minnesota 5 

Ohio 6 

Mumps: 

Iowa - 255 

Maryland 320 

Ohio 953 

OphthsjJmia neonatorum: 

Maryland 2 

Ohio., 93 

Paratyphoid fever: 

Ohio 1 


Muy, /flSS— Continued. 


Puerperal septicemia: Cases 

Ohio 3 

Rabies in animals: 

Maryland 5 

Babies in man: 

Iowa 1 

Scabies: 

Maryland 1 

Septic sore throat: 

Maryland 10 

Ohio 05 

TetaraH: 

Maryland 3 

Ohio 3 

Trachoma; 

Minnesota 8 

Ohio 11 

Tularaemia: 

Maryland 1 

Undulant (Malta) fev'er: 

Iowa 2 

Minnesota 1 

Vincent’s angina: 

Maryland - 13 

Whooping cough- 

Iowa 39 

Maryland 265 

Minnesota 297 

Ohio 648 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 

Notifications regarding communicable diseases sent during the month of May, 19iS8y 
by departments of health of certain States to other State health departmente 


Disease 

Cali- 

fornia 

Illinois 

Min- 

nesota 

New 

Hainp- 

shlro 

New 

Jersey 

New 

Mexico 

New 

York 

Wash- 

ington 



2 






- 



m 




HHHil 


IQ ^ATkiflAmlAN 

BBSaB 





mmiii 


M ea*aes 

muimi 







Scarlet fever 

SBBB 


mumj 




UmolIrkAv 

1 

2 

4 

■■HBB 

‘i 

1 


1 


50 







1 

MMHii 





1 



Uglgllll 





i 



■hh 
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Jane 20, 1028 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in the following table aro situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popula- 
tion of more than 31,560,000. The estimated population of the 
93 cities reporting deaths is more than 30,900,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, exclud- 
ing epidemics. 


Weeks ended June 9^ 1928y and June 11, 1927 



1926 

1027 

Estimated 

expectancy 

Cases reported 

■Diphtheria: 

43 States..' - 

1,337 

808 

1,520 


98 Hties 

059 

791 

Mcjslas: 

42 States - 

J3,8r»9 

0,192 

2,529 

30 

98 cities - i 

6;i9l i 

30 


Polioraoyelitis. 

43 States 


Sriulet fever. 

43 States - - — 

2, 082 
1, 193 

3,078 

1,426 


98 cities * 

902 

Smallpox: 

43 States 

OKI 

031 

98 cities . 

00 

120 

80 

Tyjliioid fever: 

43 States 

313 

GOO 


98 cities 

65 

65 

70 

Deaths reported 


1 

1 


Influenta an<l imeumoniu: 

93 cities - - 

848 

577 


Smallpox: 

03 cities - - 

0 

0 






City reports for week ended June 9, 1928 

The “ostiniatdd expectancy” given for cilplitheriii, poliomyelitis, soar-t • f(’\pr, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an allempt to nsceitain from previous owurrenee (he number of rases of tho disease 
under consideration that may bo expoctod to occur duiing a certain weei^ in the ahMi iicb of epidomirs. 
It is based on rei>orts to tho Public Health Servico during the |)ast nine >oars It is in most irurtanoos (ho 
median nurabci of cases reporied in the conesponding weeks of (he preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics or when for ('ther reasons (he median n unsatisfactory, the epidemic iieriodii are 
excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean mini lH‘r of toscs reported for the week during non- 
cpidomlc years. 

If (ho reports have not been receive<l for the full nine years, data are ummI for as inan> years as possible 
but no year earlier than 191» is included. In obtaining the estimated exiiectacy, the figures are amoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviations fn)m the usual trend. For some of the disnaseS given In the 
table the available data were not Buffieicnt to make it praeticahle to ooxuputo the estimated exiioctaney* 


Division, State, and 
city 

Population, 
July 1, 
1926, 

estimated 

(’hick- 
CIl pox, 
cases 
re- 
ported : 

Diphtheria 

Jufluencu 

Mea- 

sles, 

cases 

re- 

iwrtcd 

Mumps, 
cases 
re- j 
lK>rted 1 

1 

Pneu- 

inonlB- 

deatha 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

PXIXJCt- ! 

ancy j 

(’a.scs 

re- 

ported 

1 

Cases 

rc- 

jKjrted 

Deaths 

re- 

ix»rtt‘d 

HEW ICNOLAND 








1 


Maine: 

1 Portland 

70,400 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

17 

, 4| 

1 

Kev Hampshire: 
Concord.. 

122,546 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' s 

7 

0 

0 

Manchester 

84,000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o| 

0 

0 1 

2 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1W5. 
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City reports for week ended June 9, 1928 — Continuad 



NEW SNOLAND-^OOn. 
Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington 

Maasachufietts: 

Boston 

Fall River 

flpringfleld 

Worcester 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

Connecticut: 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Now Haven 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

Buffalo 

New York 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

New Jersey: ; 

Camden 

Newark 

Trenton 

Ponnsylvania: i 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Reading 

EAST NOBTH CENTRAL ; 

Ohio: 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland i 

Columbus 

Toledo ^ 

Indiana: 

Fort Wayne 

Indianapolis 

South Bend 

Terre Haute 

Illinois: 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand Rapids 

Wisconsin: 

Kenosha 

Milwaukee 

Racine 

Superior 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Minnesota: 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul- 

Iowa: 

Davenport 

Des Moines 

Sioux City 

Waterloo 

Missouri. 

Kansas City 

St, Joseph 

St. I<ouis 


U0,006 

>24,089 

787.000 

131.000 

146.000 

193.000 

71,000 

275.000 

C) 

164.000 

182.000 


544.000 

5. 924. 000 

321.000 

185.000 

131.000 

459.000 

134.000 

2.008.000 

637.000 

114.000 


411.000 

960.000 

285.000 

295.000 

99.900 

367.000 

81.700 

71.900 

3,048,000 

64.700 

*1,242,044 

136.000 

156.000 

52.700 

517.000 
69,400 

*89,671 


113.000 

484.000 

248.000 


*52,409 

146,000 

78,000 


36,900 


37^000 

78,400 

830.000 


0 

2 

38 

2 

5 

14 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 


10 

167 

5 
23 

26 

3 

62 

29 

6 


3 

70 

6 

25 

0 

18 

0 

3 

97 

5 

44 

0 

1 

26 
82 

1 

0 


4 

53 

6 

2 

0 

3 


22 

1 

7 



* Estimated, July l, 1925. 


* No estimate made. 
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City rtporta Jot week ended June 9, 1928 — Continued 


Jttiie2d^ 1928 





Diphtheria 

Induenea 






Chick- 
en pox. 





Mea- 

sles, 


Pneu- 

monia, 

deaths 

re- 

ported 

Diriston, State, and 

Population, 
July 1, 

Cases, 




Mumps, 

cases 

city 

1926, 

estimated 

cases 

re- 

ported 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

Oases 

re- 

ported 

Cases 

re- 

l)orted 

Deaths 

n‘- 

ported 

re- 

ported 

re- 

ported 




ancy 







WESt NORTH CEN- 










TR At -continued 










North Dakota: 










Fargo 

»26,403 

M4,811 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

nraViii Fnrki 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


South Dakota: 









Aberdeen 

1 16. 036 
» 30, 127 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 




0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


Nebraska: 









Lincoln.., - 

02,000 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Omaha..! 

216,000 

0 

? 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Kansas: 






i 

Topeka 

56,600 

12 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Wichita 

02,500 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 









Delaware: 







30 

3 


Wilmington 

124,000 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland: 

Baltimoro 

808,000 

37 

19 

31 

2 

1 

126 

69 

24 

Cumberland 

I 33, 741 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Frederick 

J 121036 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

District of C’olumbla: 







192 


11 

Washington 

628,000 

8 

8 

18 

1 

1 

0 

Virginia' 




14 



Lynchburg 

* 38, 4U.1 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

2 

Norfolk 

174, 000 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Richmond 

180,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

39 

2 

4 

Roanoke . . - 

61,900 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

West Virginia- 






0 



Charleslou 

60,700 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Wheeling 

166, 20S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

a 

North C^arolina: 





17 



Raleigh 

» 30, 371 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wilmington 

37, 7(K) 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Winston-Falora 

71, 800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

0 

South Cwolina: 






1 




Charleston 

74,100 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

0 

3 

Columbia- 

41,800 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 


1 

Greenville, 

1 27, 311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 3 

0 

Georgia. 






11 



Atlanta . 

(*) 

3 

1 

1 

9 

0 

4 


Brunswick 

U0,809 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

- 7 

Savannah 

04,900 

2 

0 

0 

I 7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Florida: 





0 



4 

Miami 

> 131, 286 

1 

4 

2 

1 0 

6 

1 

2 

Of ‘pAtnraV^iiriT 1 

» 47, 629 
102; 000 


0 



0 



1 

Clt4 A C vvIOI^IAl o •..••-•■1 

Tampa 

0 

0 

0 

1 9 

0 

0 

0 

2 

EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Kentucky: 










Covington. 

58,600 

311,000 

0 

0 

1 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

Louisville 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

1 91 

6 

9 

Tennessee* 





1 

3 



Memphis 

177,000 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

1 

Nashville 

137.000 

211.000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

19 

1 

3 

Alabama: 

Birmingham.^ 

5 

1 

0 

9 

7 

30 

1 

2 

18 

Mobile 

66,800 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

"M nn tuATTi i>rv 

47,000 

0 

0 

1 

1 


3 

9 


Jr 

WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Arkansas: 



1 

« 







131,643 

76,900 

1 

0 

0 


0 

0 


j? urt Dwitii 

Little Rock—. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Louisiana: 

Now Orleans.... 

419,000 

59,600 

1 

5 

10 

3 

6 

0 

1 0 

6 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

2 

Oklahoma; 






- 

3 


\ 

Tulsa 

133, 000 

1 

0 

0 

0 


f 2 



» Eatimited, July l, 19B5. • No cstiomte made. * Special censua. 
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CUy reports for week ended June P, 19B9 — Continued 


Division, Stste, and 
city 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL- 
continued 


Texas: 

Dallas 

Fort Worth. 
Galveston... 

Houston 

San Antonio. 


Montana: 

Billings 

Great Falls 

Helena 

Missoula 

Idaho: 

Boise 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Pueblo 

New Mexico: 

Albuquerque . 
Utah: 

Salt Lake City 
Nevada: 

Reno 



Washington: 

Seattle 

^kane 

Tacoma 

Oregon. 

Portland 

California: 

].K)a Angeles 

Sacramento 

San Francisco.. i. 


Division, State, 
and city 


Typhoid fever 


- Tuber- 

CUlOSis, Cnapa 
deaths 


esti- Cases esti- Cases Deaths “*’“''*** esti- Cases Deaths cases 

mated re- mated re- re- ^ mated re- re- re- 

sxpect- ported expect- ported ported expect- ported ported ported 

ancy ancy anoy 


ooug].,P«“ 


NEW EKOLAND 

Maine: 

Portland 

New Hampshire: 

Concord 

Manchester. . 
Vermont: 

Barre 

Burlington... 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

FaU River.... 
Springfleld... 

woroestw 

Rhode Island: 

Pawtucket 

Providence... 

Oonnectiout: 

Bridgeport... 

Hartford 

New Haven.. 


40 67 0 

3 6 0 

6 12 0 

7 10 0 


1 Estimated, July 1, 1035. 


0 1 

0 0 

0 4 


* No estimate made. 


SS 
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City reports for week ended June 9f 29B8 — Continued 


Scarlet fever 


Cases 
re- . 
ported 


Division, State, 
and city 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

npect- 

ancy 

Cases 
re- 
ported < 

Cases, 
osti- ( 
mated 
ttpect- r 
ancy 

ATLANTIC 

New York: 




Buffalo 

16 

2$ 

0 

New York 

180 

225 

0 

Rochester 

11 

6 

0 

Syracuse 

6 

8 

0 

New Jersey: 




Camden 

6 

0 

0 

Newark 

18 

22 

0 

Trenton 

2 

0 

0 

Pennsylvania^ 




Philadelphia.-. 

74 

66 

1 

Pittsburgh 

27 

20 

1 

Reading 

2 

11 

0 

EAST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 

Ohio: 




Oinednnati 

11 

32 

2 

Cleveland 

27 

11 

1 

Columbus 

6 

1 

1 

Toledo 

11 

6 

1 

Indiana: 




Fort Wayne... 

2 

2 

2 

Indiana i)olis.— 

7 

13 

10 

South Bend... 

2 

0 

1 

Terre Haute... 

2 

1 

0 

UHnois: 




C'hicngo 

98 

99 

1 

Springfield 

Michigan: 

2 

9 

0 

Detroit 

66 

121 

2 

Flint 

5 

14 

0 

Orand Rapids - 

6 

5 

0 

Wisconsin: 




Kenosha 

1 

0 

0 

Milwaukee 

17 

49 

1 

Racine 

3 

1 

0 

Superior 

2 

4 

1 

WEST NORTH CEN 
TRAL 

Minnesota; 




Duluth 

G 

9 

2 

Minnoapolis... 

27 

21 

7 

St. Paul 

Iowa: 

IS 

8 

2 

Davenport 

0 

1 

1 

Des Moines. 

6 

7 

3 

Sioux City 

1 

2 

2 

Waterloo 

1 


0 

Missouri: 



1 

Kansas City... 

6 

13 

St. Joseph 

0 

1 

0 

St. Ix)Uis 

North Dakota: 

22 

15 

2 

Fargo. 

1 

3 

0 

Qraud Forks.. 

0 

2 

0 

South Dakota: 




Aberdeen 

Sioux Falls — 

2 

1 

oo 

0 

0 

Nebraska: 




Lincoln. 

1 

5 

0 

Omaha.......' 

4 

6 

5 

Kansas: 

Topeka ... 

1 

3 

0 

Wichita 

1 

0 

0 


Smallpox 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


Tuber- 

IculosisJ 

deaths! 

re- 

ported 


Cases,; 
esti- : 
mated 
lexpect-l 
ancy 


Typhoid fever 


Oases 
re- , 
ported 


Deaths 

re- 

ported 


iWhoop- 

coogb, 

cases 

re- 

ported 


Deaths, 
' all 
causes 


23 
142 

4 

17 

0 

19 

0 

85 

24 
6 


361 

1,536 

72 

61 

34 

118 

36 

496 

181 


130 

214 


26 

105 

15 

19 

706 

22 

282 

29 

31 

0 

133 

11 


23 

81 

CO 


32 


104 


4 

17 


0 

20 



auiMad^ms 
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City reports /or tseek ended June 9, 1998 — Contimied 


Pivisioii^ State, 
and city 

Scarlet fever 

Smallpox 


Typhoid Ihver | 

Whoop- 

ing 

000^ 

cases' 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

an 

causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Tuber- 

culosis, 

deaths 

re- 

ported: 

Coses, 

esti- 

mated 

expect-! 

anoy 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 



i 









Pelftwarc: 












Wilmington.,. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 


Maryland: 

Balllmorp 

26 

15 

0 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1 

2 

86 

226 

(^umlKirlaml... 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Frederick 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Distrlel of (’'oluin- 












bla: 












Washington... 

15 

44 

1 

1 

0 

8 

2 

0 

0 

17 

146 

Virginia: 












Lynchburg.... 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 

17 

Norfolk 

1 1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Richmond 

1 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G 

1 

1 

0 

3 

54 

Roanoke 

^ 0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

West Virginia: 












(’harlMton 

I <1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 ! 

17 

Wheeling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

North Cjirollna: 












Raleigh 

0 

1 

" i 

3 

0 i 

0 

1 

0 


7 

8 

Wilmington.. . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 * 

0 

18 

Wlnston-Sniom 

1 

G 

1 

1 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


South Carolina 












Charleston 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Columbia ... 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 i 

0 

0 

3 

% 16 

Greenville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

Georgia: 






1 




i 


Atlanta 

3 

5 

G 

2 

0 

7 1 

2 i 

0 

0 

0 

95 

Brunswick 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Savannah 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 I 

1 

0 

0 

26 

Florida: 












Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

18 

Bt. Petersburg. 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


9 

Tampa 

1 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

6 

28 

JEAST SOirTII CKN- 












TRAL 












Kentucky: 












Covington • 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

Louisville 

5 

45 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

91 

Tennessee: 












Memphis 

8 

4 

1 

0 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0 

1 

63 

Nashville 

1 

0 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

48 

Alabama: 












Birmingham.. 

1 

! 0 

5 

0 

0 

G 

2 

0 

0 

8 

77 

Mobile 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

Montgomery.. 

0 

0 

1 

0 



1 

0 


2 


■WEST SOUTH CEN- 












TRAL 












Arkansas: 












Fort Smith.... 

1 

2 

0 

0 



0 

0 


10 


Little Rock.... 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Louisiana: 












New Orleans.. 

3 

7 

1 

1 

0 

14 

2 

4 

0 

4 

165 

Shreveport 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

27 

Oklalioma: 












Tulsa 

I 0 

4 

1 

1 



1 

1 


1 


Teias: 












Dallas 

2 

6 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

20 

89 

Fort Worth 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

38 

Galveston 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Houston 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

72 

San Antonio... 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

67 

MOUNTAIN 












Montana: 












Billings 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

l’ 

8 

Great Falls... 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Helena 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Missoula 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 
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Citft reportt for wok ended June 9, -Continued 


Division, Stdto, 
and city 

1 Scarlet fever 

&nal^x 

tuber- 

culosis, 

'doaths 

re- 

ported 

Typhoid fever 

Whoop- 

ing 

cough 

cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths, 

all 

^causes 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Ca^es, 

esti- 

mated 

eipeot- 

nney 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

1 

Cases 

re- 

ported 

Deaths 

re- 

ported 

MOUNTAIN— con. 







1 





Idaho: 












Boise 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Colorado: 












Denver 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

31 

72 

Fuebk) 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Mexico: 












Albuquerque.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Utah; 












Saltire City. 

2 

8 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

30 

Nevadq: 












Reno 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

PAanc 












Washington: 












Seattle 

0 

6 

2 

0 



1 

2 


8 


Spokane 

4 

6 

3 

5 



0 

0 


1 


Tacoma 

3 

7 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Oregon: 












Portland 

4 

3 

7 

16 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103 

California. 












Los Angeles. . . 

22 

14 

6 

0 

0 

25 

2 

0 

0 

80 

238 

Sacramento.... 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

0 

0 

3 

32 

San Francisco. 

13 

24 

1 

0 

0 

tt 

1 

2 

2 

12 

160 

1 







. 




1 


- — , 

1 



Meningococ- 
cus meningiti.'; 

1/ethargic 

encephalitis 

Ifellogra 

Poliomyelitis (infan- 
tile paralysis) 

Division, Stale, and city 

Cases 

Death.s 

('ases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esLi- 

matod 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

^)eaths 

NEW RNOI.AND 

Mas'sachiisctt.s: 

Boston 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: 

New York.: 

31 

11 

1 

2 

1 2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Now Jersey: 

Camden 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Pennsylvania: 

- Philadelphia 

»> 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

Pittsburgh 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

EAST NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio; 

Cincinnati 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cleveland 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Columbus 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

Indiana: 

Indianapolis 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 0 

0 

Ulilnoist 

Chicago 

6 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

MJchtgan: 

Detroit 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

(i 

Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee 

3 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

1 0 

tj 

WEST NORTH CENTRAL 

Missouri; 

Kansas City 

2 

2 

0 

1 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St. Louis 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

North Dakota: 

Fargo 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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City report* for week ended June 9, 19$S — Continued 



Meningococ- 
cus meningitis 

Lethargic 

enoephautis 

Pellagra 

Poliomyelitis (inhm- 
tUe paralysis) 

Dlvisioo/ State, and city 

a 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Csoes 

Deaths 

Cases, 

esti- 

mated 

expect- 

ancy 

Cases 

Deatfag 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 










Maryland: 

Baltimore 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

North Oarolma: 

Raleish 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

WilniinRton 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

' 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bonth CArofina: 

rharlcston * 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Georgia* 

Atlanta 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Florida. 

Miami 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

lAST SOUTH CENTRAL 









Alabama. 

Mobile 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

WBST SOUTH CENTRAL 



1 






Arkansas. 

Fort Smith 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Louisiana: 

New Orleans 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

* 0 

0 

0 

• 0 

Shreveport 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Texas* 

Houston 

0 

! 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

San Antonio 

0 

1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

MOUNTAIN 

Colorado: 

Denver 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PAcinr 

California: 

Los Angeles 

0 

! 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Sacramento 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

San Franclsoo 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 










iDoogue: 1 case at CharlestoOf S. C. 


The following table grvos the rates per 100,000 population for 101 
cities for the five-week period ended June 9, 1928, compared with 
those for a like period ended June 11, 1927. The population figures 
used in computing the rates are approximate estimates as of July -1, 
1928 and 1927, respectively, authoritative figui*e8 for many of the 
cities not being available. The 101 cities reporting cases had esti- 
mated aggregate populations of approximately 31,657,000 in 1928 and 

31.050.000 in 1927. The 95 cities reporting deaths had nearly 

30.961.000 estimated population in 1928 and nearly 30,370,000 in 1927. 
The number of cities included in each group and the estimated aggre- 
gate populations are shown in a separate table below. 
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Jane 20, 1928 


Summary o/ mehly reports from eUiee, May 6 to June 0, 19S8 — Annual rates 
per lOOflOO population compared toith rates for the corresponding period of 
t927^ 

DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES 


Week ended— 



May 

12, 

1928 

May 

14, 

1027 

May 

19, 

1928 

May 

21, 

1927 

May 

20, 

1928 

May 

28, 

1927 

June 

2, 

1928 

June 

4, 

1977 

Juno 

0. 

1928 


101 cities 

121 

174 

IIT 

174 

128 

171 

122 

158 

M34 


New England 

113 

mm 

no 

1.53 

64 

HI 

99 

HI 

97 

133 

Middle Atlantic 

177 

282 

204 

207 

213 

233 

178 

234 

220 

247 

East North Central 


132 

114 

160 

102 

145 

mm 

123 

mm 

125 

West North Central - - 

55 

135 

95 

105 

72 

01 

84 

81 

*50 

81 

South Atlantic 

82 

115 


no 

lOl 

144 

93 

120 

98 

<124 

East South Central 

85 

81 

20 

35 

35 

96 

45 

61 

20 

20 

West South C/cntral 

02 

112 


50 

28 

83 

56 


60 

45 

Mountain 

71 

99 

5? 


71 

143 

71 

179 

35 

368 

Pacific 

102 

04 

120 


92 

196 


128 

115 

125 


MEASLES CASE RATfcS 


101 cities 

1,876 

602 

1,340 

620 

1,305 

548 

1. 215 

447 

1. 025 

*425 

New England 

1,120 

346 

1,159 

416 

1.290 

4.3.5 

1,129 

314 

i 952 

458 

Middle Atlantic 

2,254 

297 

2,274 

323 

2,185 

30.5 

2,104 

282 

1,767 

298 

East North Central 

788 

450 

680 

402 

773 

372 

(Mil 

324 

688 

295 

West North Central 

937 

932 

1,116 

052 

939 

653 

752 

459 

2609 

372 

South Atlantic 

1,704 

1, 640 

1,436 

1,637 

1,219 

1,3.58 

1,021 

1,001 

833 

«847 

Bast South Central 

1,082 

345 

1,237 

355 

1,077 

319 

1,037 

386 

763 

157 

West South Central 

330 

607 

268 

020 

200 

4.59 

176 

406 

! 60 

418 

Mountain 

1, 141 

1,300 

1,150 

900 

831 

1,049 

991 

019 

734 

665 

Pacific 

327 

1,259 

263 

1,216 

304 

1,000 

217 

1,094 

174 

1,130 


SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 


101 cities 

253 

340 

253 

809 

234 

294 

206 

210 

*197 

>240 

New England 

347 

439 

292 

432 

306 

305 

248 

288 

200 

323 

Middle Atlantic 

285 

474 

279 

415 

267 

303 

200 

255 

lOD 

280 

Ba.st North Central 

205 

289 

272 

267 

254 

301 

228 

212 

237 

247 

West North Central 

242 

319 

279 

289 

207 

245 

232 

236 

*162 

194 

South Atlantic 

107 

148 

195 

101 

10.3 

121 

184 

78 

149 

>109 

Ea.st South Central 

155 

152 

190 

132 

219 

137 

284 

101 

259 

06 

West South Central 

184 

21 

216 

33 

204 

26 

144 

21 


33 

Mountain 

115 

726 

133 

980 

18 

897 

71 

780 

106 

717 

Pacific 

204 

201 

143 

167 

130 

209 

148 

185 

160 

204 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


101 cities 

18 

21 

24 

20 

17 

20 

13 

21 

*11 

>20 

New England 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

East North Central 

20 

20 

22 

37 

16 

40 

10 

33 

9 

21 

West North Central 

43 

26 

64 

48 

27 

42 

20 

24 

*22 

32 

South Atlantic 

21 

38 

32 

36 

26 

40 

12 

32 

30 

*20 

East South Central 

45 

56 

30 

76 

60 

01 

45 

01 

25 

106 

West South Central 

8 

58 

60 

17 

24 

29 

24 

17 

24 

8 

Mountain 

150 

0 

159 

45 

133 

27 

58 

36 

.71 

27 

Pacific 

36 

91 

54 

71 

38 

84 

49 

60 

13 

91 


1 The figures given in this table are rates per 100,000 populatjdo, annual basis, and not the namber of 
cases reported. Populations used ore estimated as of 7uV 1 IwOnd 1927, respectively. 

< Waterloo, Iowa, and Fargo, N. Dnk., not included. 

» Qreenville, S. C., not included. 

104383’^— 28 3 
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Summary oj weekly reports from cities, May 6 to June 9, 1999 — Annual rates 
per 100,000 population compared ukth rates for the corresponding period of 
1997 — Continued 

TYPHOID PEVER CASE RATES 


• 

Week ended-- 


May 



May 

May 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 


12, 



21, 

26, 

28, 

2, 

4, 

9, 

11, 


1098 



1027 

1028 

1027 

1028 

1927 

1928 

1027 

101 cities 

8 

8 

6 

10 

8 

0 

12 

13 

*0 

»li 

New England 

5 

6 

7 

5 

11 

0 

57 

0 

fi 

Middle Mlantic 

2 

h 

4 

6 

6 

6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

East North Central 

a 

8 

2 

6 

5 

7 

3 

7 

10 

6 

West North Central 

8 

2 

2 

6 

4 

4 

4 

12 

7 

14 

South Atlantic 

10 

0 

7 

13 

7 

18 

16 

20 

*4 

U8 

East South Central 

20 

66 

20 

66 


30 

65 

61 

11 

41 

West South Central 

16 

26 

4 

45 

12 

26 

82 

87 


33 

Mountain 

18 

0 

0 

0 


18 

0 

0 

32 

0 

Pacific — 

81 

10 

23 

10 

86 

8 

18 

26 

0 

21 










10 



INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


05 cities 

33 

13 

29 

12 

26 

0 

20 

7 

<17 

»6 

New England 


14 

41 

14 

18 

0 


2 

14 

0 

Middle Atlantic 

31 

14 



?lj 

8 


0 

19 

5 


43 

10 

36 

12 

33 

4 

21 

4 

17 

4 


43 

4 

18 

8 

12 

12 

14 

0 

* 14 

4 


0 

25 

16 

11 

11 

13 

9 

16 

0 

« »o 

tV w 1 J' 

73 

82 

63 

43 

89 

27 

26 

5 

52 

^ 11 


87 

18 

16 

25 

33 

25 

25 

17 

33 

25 

Mountain 

27 

0 

27 


58 

9 

44 



9 

Pacific 

17 

7 

10 

0 

7 

8 

7 

1 

7 

7 


PNEXTMONIA DEATH RATES 


96 cities 

210 

123 

180 

110 

176 

100 

146 

03 

<126 

«93 

New England 

257 

144 

207 

100 

253 

144 

172 

116 

168 

88 

Middle Atlantic 

267 

151 

218 

119 

211 

116 

182 

107 

147 

112 

East North Central 

232 

07 

222 

104 

175 

85 

130 

79 

115 

93 

West North Central 

120 

70 

88 

58 

84 

87 

50 

58 

<64 

60 

South Atlantic 

89 

128 

146 

148 

119 

85 

137 

[ 112 

130 

>64 

East South Centra] 

103 

128 

240 

112 

230 

64 

204 

53 

157 

117 

West South Central 

164 

140 

123 

lOG 

144 

80 

127 

81 

107 

102 

Mountain 

138 

54 

97 

63 

124 

86 

106 

1 72 

88 

90 

Pacific 

08 

114 

105 

121 

01 

100 

71 

97 

81 

83 


> Waterloo, Towa, and Fan 2 :o, N. Dak., not included. 

• GreeiivIlle^S. C., not included. 

* Fargo, N. Dak., not included. 


Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports y and aggregate population 
of cities in each group y approximated as of July i, 1998 and 1997, respectively 




Number 
Of cities 
reporting 
deaths 

Aggr^ate population 
of cities reporting 

cases 

Aggregate population 
of cities reporting 
deaths 



1928 

1927 

1928 

1927 

TetaL 


« 




30,369,5C0 


New England 


12 

2,274.400 
10, 732, 400 

2, 242, 700 
10, 594, 700 

7. 820. 700 
2,634,500 

2.890.700 
1,028,300 

1.260.700 
581,600 


2.242.700 
10, 594, 700 

7.820.700 
2^518,600 

2.890.700 
080,700 

1,227,800 
581,600 
1. 512; 100 

Middle Atlantic. - 

10 

10 I 

East North Central 

16 

16 1 

7,99i;400 

2,683,500 

2,981,900 

1,048,300 

1,307,600 

591,100 

2,046,400 

West North Central 

12 


South Aitlantlc... 

21 

21 

East Sodth Central 

7 

6 

WasI f'ftntrfiL-, 

8 

7 

Mniintnln. 

9 

9 


6 

4 

1,996; 400 


, . . . . 


































FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


THE FAE EAST 

Report for the week ended June By 1928, — The following report for 
the week ended June 2, 1928, was transmitted by the Eastern Bureau 
of the Health Section of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
located at Singapore, to the headquarters at Geneva; 

Plague, cholera, or smallpox was reported present in the following ports: 


PLAQUE 

roy/on.—Colombo. 

/ndia.—Bassein, Bombay, Rangoon. 

China —Amoy. 

CHOLERA 

indio.—Basseln, Calcutta, Madras, Moulmeln, 
Rangoon. 

Bangkok, 

French Indo- China. — Haiphong, Saigon. 
CAiwa.—Canton. 


SMALLPOX 

/ndia.— Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon. 
French India. — Pondicherry. 

Dutch Soft Indtes.— Bolawau-Deli. 
C%fna.~-Shanghai, Hong Kong. 

Japan. — Kobe. 

Kwaniuno.—Dniran, Port Arthur. 
Manchuria.— Ohangchua, Mukden. 
A’brrfl.--Fusan. 


BRAZIL 

Bahia — Interior of Province — Yellow fever. — Under date of June 20, 
1928, three cases of yellow fever were reported at Bahia, with spread 
of the disease in the interior. Two of the reported cases at Bahia 
were stated to bo mild. 

CANADA 

Provinces — Communicable diseases — Week ended June 2y 1928 . — 
The Canadian Ministry of Health reports raises of certain commu- 
nicable diseases from five Provinces of Canada for the week ended 
June 2, 1928, as follows: 


Disease 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

wick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Alberta 

Total 

Cerebrospinal fever - 



nn 


wgj 

8 

Xnflnen7.A _ 

15 





24 

Lethargic encephalitis,.. 






2 

Poliomyelitis ..... 



BBSIIII 



1 

Rmallpo* - -- 



19 

8 

1 

28 

Typhoid fever .......... 



10 

0 


10 








Quebec — Communicable diseases — Week ended June 9, 1928. — The 
Bureau of Health of the Province of Quebec reports cases of certain 
communicable diseases for the week ended June 9, 1928, as follows; 


« Disease 

Oases 

« 1 

Disease 

Cases 

Ohtoken pov 

17 

Scarlet feyer , . 

85 

Diphtiiwla ....— 

35 

Smallpox ^ ^ 

21 

2 

German measles... ..... ......... 

7 

Tuberculosis ..1 

inauenea 

4 

Typhoid fever ^ 

J2 

6 

MAOfllWI 

130 

whooping cough 
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June 29, 1928 
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Viici statistics — April, 1988 . — Births and deaths in the Province 
of Quebec for the month of April, 1928, were reported as follows: 


Estimated population 2» 660, 400 

Births 6,686 

Bitth rate per 1,000 population 8a 5 

Deaths 2,084 

Death rate per 1,000 population 18. 7 

Deaths under 1 year 886 

Intent mortality rate 133 . 5 

Deaths from— 

Canoer 126 

Cerebrospinal moningitis 5 

Diabetes 22 

Dianrhea 112 

Diphtheria 27 

Heart disease 248 


Deaths from— Continued. 

Influenza 100 

Measles 40 

Pneumonia 371 

Poliomyelitis 2 

Scarlet fever. 17 

Smallpox 0 

Syphilis 6 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 279 

Tubereoloels (all other forms) 66 

Typhoid fever.— 16 

Violenoe 67 

Whooping cough 30 


GREAT BRITAIN 


England and Wales — Vital statistics — January to MarcTif 1928 , — 
During the first quarter of the year 1928, 168,099 births and 136,315 
deaths were registered in England and Wales, giving a birth rate 
on an annual basis, of 17.4 per 1,000 population and a death rate 
of 14.1 per 1,000. The infant mortality was 80 per 1,000 births. 

During the 13 weeks ended March 31, 1928, communicable dis- 
eases were notified in England and Wales as follows: • 


Disease 

Cases 

DiseoM 

Cases 

Diphtheria 

18,433 

1,437 

22,296 

630 

Puerperal pyrexia 

1,526 

23,411 

4,730 

622 

Opnth^mia neonatorum 

Scarlet fever 

Pneumonia.. ...................... 

SranllpoY 

P^iArpernl fever 

Typhoid fever— 




Scotland — Vital statistics — January to March, 1928, — The Registrar- 
General bf Scotland has published statistics for the first quarter of 
1928 which show that the birth rate for Scotland for that quarter 
was 19.9 per 1,000 population, the death rate 15.9 per 1,000, and 
the deaths of infants under 1 year of age was 107 per 1,000 births. 

The following items are taken from quarterly returns of births, 
deaths, and marriages registered in Scotland during the quarter ended 
March 31, 1928: 


Births 24,246 

Marriages 7,^2 

Deaths (total) 19,385 

Deaths under 1 year 2,604 

Deaths from— 

Bronchitis 1,290 

Bronchopneumonia 1,017 

Cancer 1,736 

Cerebrospinal meniugitls 42 

Diabetes 133 

Diarrhea and enteritis (under 2 years).. 146 

Diphtheria 191 

Dysentery 2 

Heart disease 2,807 

Influenza- 

Sole cause 81 

With other causes 360 


Deaths from— Continued. 

Lethargic encephalitis 24 

Malaria 2 

Measles—. 668 

Nephritis (acute) 69 

Nephritis (chronic) 486 

Paratyphoid fever 6 

Pneumonia 1, 030 

Poliomyelitis 0 

Puerperal sepsis * 72 

Scarlet fever— 47 

Syphilis 29 

Tetanus - 2 

Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 848 

Tuberculosis (all other forms) 391 

Typhoid fever 12 

WhooDina conab 861 



1695 

GREECE 


;iUie20,ift2E 


Corfu — Plague — June SO, 1928. — Under date of June 20, 1928, 
15 cases of plague w.th 3 deaths were reported at Corfu, Greece. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Ualifax — Communicable diseases — 1926-27. — The report of the 
City Health Department of Halifax, Nova Scotia, for the year ended 
April 30, 1928, shows a decided decrease in the prevalence of com- 
municable diseases as compared with the preceding year. 

The numbers of reported cases of certain communicable diseases in 
Halifax for the years ended April 30, 1927, and April 30, 1928, are 
shown in the table below: 


DiSOAM 

1 1920-27 

1927-28 

Disease 

1926-27 

192 

Cancfir. 

4 

1 

Poliomyelitis 

1 


Cerebrospinal meningitis 

1 

2 

ficarlet fever 

193 


Chicken pox. ....... 

9 

13 

Hmallfwt 

0 


Diphtheria 

m 

84 

Tuberculosis 

20 


Erysipelas.. ...... 

1 


Typhoid fever. 

1 


Me&slra.. 

296 

2N) 

Whooping cough 

100 


Paratyphoid fever 


2 





VENEZUELA 

Births and deaths, 1922-1926. — The following table gives the 
numbers of births and deaths in Venezuela for the years 1922 to 1926, 
inclusive. The population of Venezuela is given as 2,490,604 in 1923 
and 3,026,878 in 1926. 


Year 

Biiths 

Deaths 

Year 

Births 

1 

Deaths 

1922 

76,385 i 

56,498 

1925 

95,741 

61,782 

1923 

82, 137 

54, .509 

1920 

91,648 

66,002 

1924 

81, 750 i 

1 

54, 261 
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1697 


lime 29. loss 



1 From July 19to Dee. 26, 1927, 1,479 cases of cholera were reported in Iraq, with 1,063 deaths, as follows' Amarah Liwa, 261 cases, 205 deaths; Baghdad Liwa, 80 cases, 60 deaths; 
asra Liwa, 421 cases, 330 deaths: Diwaniah Liwa, 122 cas», 72 deaths* Diyalah Liwa, 1 case. 1 death, Doliam Liwa, 100 cases, 69 deaths; Hfllah Liwa, 105 cases, 71 deaths; Kerhalah 
iwa, 79 cases, 60 deaths; Kut I4w& 66 cases, 44 deaths; Muntafiq Liwa, 244 cases, 151 deaths. 

* 1 death from chtdera reported Jima IS asprst case from Trad, Siam. 




CHOLERA. PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEYER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 
























Plagwhinfeoted nt8 




o 


> 6 cases of plague reported in Buenos Aires, Argentina, before May 14, 1928. 



CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

PLAGUE— Continued 
[C indicates cases; D, deaths; P, present] 





Tides and Ticinity. 









* 8 cases of plagi^ with 6 deaths were rc3>orted in Bengardane regioc, Tunisia, Mar. 17 to 27, 1928. 







PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 


Tune n, ms 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

8MALLPOX— Continued 



India iWnnm: 

















Indo>Chitia (see also table bebw): 
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8g 




159 
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CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 

SHAliLFOX— Continued 











































CHOLEBA, PLAGUE. SMALLPOX. TYPHUS FEVER. AND YELLOW FEVER— Continued 





Oharbteh Province. 
















Bulgaria (see aiw toUa above). 
Mfn-occo (see also table above). 
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